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the  tirst  scene. 
Goxbs-Rayev,  Soxebsbtshibe. 

CHAFTEBI. 

The  hands  on  the  hall-clock  pointed  to  lialf- 
past  six  in  the  morning.  The  house  was  a 
^  I  country  residence  in  West  Somersetshire,  called 
i  Combe-EAYen.  The  day  was  the  fourth  of 
'  March ;  and  the  year  was  eighteen  hundred  and 
!    forty-six. 

<  No  sounds  but  the  steady  ticking  of  the  dock, 
{  and  the  lumpish  snoring  of  a  large  dog  stretched 
on  a  mat  outside  the  dining-room  door,  disturbed 
,  the  mysterious  morning  stilbiess  of  hall  and  stair- 
'  case.  Who  were  the  sleepers  hidden  in  the 
I  upper  r^ons  P  Let  the  house  reveal  its  own 
'  secrets ;  and,  one  by  one,  as  they  descend  the 
stairs  from  their  beds,  let  the  sleepers  disclose 
I    themselves. 

As  the  clock  pointed  to  a  quarter  to  seven,  the' 
'  dog  woke  and  shook  himself.  After  waiting  in 
i  vain  for  the  footman,  who  was  accustomed  to  let 
'  him  out,  the  animal  wandered  restlessly  from  one 
closed  door  to  another  on  the  ground  floor ;  and, 
'  returning  to  his  mat  ia  great  perplexity,  appealed 
;  to  the  sleeping  family,  with  a  long  and  melan- 
I    cholyhowl. 

Before  the  last  notes  of  the  dog's  remonstrance 
'    had  died  away,  the  oaken  stairs  in  the  higher  re- 
I    gions  of  the  house  creaked  under  slowly-descend- 
ing footsteps.    In  a  minute  more,  the  first  of  Uie 
■    female  servants  made  her  appearance,  with  a 
I    dingy  woollen  shawl  over  her  shotdders— for  the 
<  I    March  morning  was  bleak ;  and  rheumatism  and 
I    the  cook  were  old  acquaintances. 
I        Itcociving  the  dog's  first  cordial  advances  with 
I    the  worst  possible  grace,  the  cook  slowly  opened 
'    the  haH  door,  and  let  the  animal  out.    It  was  a 
'    wiJd  mondng.  Over  a  si)acious  lawn,  and  behind 
a  black  phiatation  of  firs,  the  rising  sun  rent  its 
way  upward  through  piles  of  ragged  grey  cloud ; 
^     heavy  drops  of  rain  fell  few  and  far  between; 
.    the  March  wind  shuddered  round  the  comers  of 
the  house,  and  the  wet  trees  swayed  wearily. 

Seven  o'clock  struck;  and  the  signs  of  do- 
loestic  life  began  to  show  themselves  in  more 
1 1    i^pid  succession. 
/      The  houBemaid  came  down— tall  and  slimj  with 
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the  state  of  the  spring  temperature  written  redly 
on  her  nose.  The  lady's-maid  followed-— young, 
smarts  plump,  and  sleepy.  The  kitchen-maid 
came  next— afflicted  with  the  face-ache,  and 
making  no  secret  of  her  sufferings.  Last  of  all, 
the  footman  appeared,  yawning  disconsolately ; 
the  livmg  picture  of  a  man  who  felt  that  he  had 
been  defrauded  of  his  fair  night's  rest. 

The  conversation  of  the  servants,  when  they 
assembled  before  the  slowly-lighting  kitchen  fire, 
referred  to  a  recent  family  event,  and  turned  at 
starting  on  this  question:  Ha^  Thomas,  the 
footman,  seen  anything  of  the  concert  at  Clifton 
at  which  his  master  and  the  two  young  ladies  had 
been  present  on  the  previous  night?  Yes; 
Thomas  had  heard  the  concert;  he  had  been 
paid  for  to  go  in  at  the  back ;  it  was  a  loud  con- 
cert ;  it  was  a  hot  concert ;  it  was  described  at 
the  top  of  the  bills  as  Grand ;  whether  it  was 
worth  travelling  sixteen  miles  to  hear  by  rail- 
way, with  the  additional  hardship  of  going  back 
nineteen  miles  by  road,  at  half-past  one  in  the 
morning — ^was  a  question  which  he  would  leave 
his  master  and  the  young  ladies  to  decide ;  his 
own  opinion,  in  the  mean  time,  being  unhesi« 
tatingly,  No.  Further  inquiries,  on  the  part  of 
all  the  female  servants  in  succession,  elicited  no 
additional  information  of  any  sort.  Thomas 
could  hum  none  of  the  songs,  and  could  describe 
none  of  the  ladies'  dresses.  His  audience  accord- 
ingly gave  him  up  in  despair ;  and  the  kitchen 
small-talk  flowed  back  into  its  ordinary  channels, 
until  the  clock  struck  eight,  and  startled  the 
assembled  servants  into  separating  for  their 
morning's  work. 

A  quarter-past  eight,  and  nothing  happened. 
Half-past— and  more  signs  of  life  appeared  from 
the  bedroom  regions.  The  next  member  of  the 
family  who  came  down  stairs  was  Mr.  Andrew 
Yanstone,  the  master  of  the  house. 

Tail,  stout,  and  upright— with  bright  blue 
eyes,  and  healthy  florid  complexion— liis  brown 
plush  shooting-jacket  carelessly  buttoned  awry; 
his  vixenish  little  Scotch  terrier  barking  unre- 
buked  at  his  heels;  one  hand  thrust  iato  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  the  other  smack  lug  the 
banisters  cheerfully  as  he  came  down  stairs 
humming  a  tune— Mr.  Yanstone  showed  his  cha- 
racter on  the  surface  of  him  freely  to  all  men. 
An  easy,  hearty,  handsome,  good-humoured  gen- 
tleman, who  walked  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  way 
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of  life,  and  who  asked  nothing  better  than  to 
meet  all  his  fellow-passengers  in  this  world  on 
the  sunny  side,  too.  Estimating  him  by  years, 
he  had  tnmed  fifty.  Judging  him  by  lightness 
of  heart,  strength  of  constitution,  axid  capacity 
for  enjoyment,  he  was  no  older  than  most  men 
who  have  only  turned  thirty. 

"Thomas !"  cried  Mr.  Yanstone,  taking  up  his 
old  felt  hat  and  his  thick  walking-stick  from  the 
hall  table.  "Breakfast,  this  morning,  at  ten. 
The  young  ladies  are  not  likely  to  be  down 
earlier  after  the  concert  last  night.— By-the-by, 
how  did  you  like  the  concert,  yourself,  eh  P  You 
thought  it  was  Grand  P  Quite  right ;  so  it  was. 
Nothing  but  Crash-Bang,  varied  now  and  then  by 
Bang^(>asL;  all  the  women  dressed  within  an 
inch  of  their  lives ;  smothering  heat,  blazing  gas, 
and  no  room  for  anybody — yes,  yes,  Thomas: 
Grand's  the  word  for  it,  and  Comfortable  isn't." 
With  that  expression  of  opinion,  Mr.  Vanstone 
whistled  to  his  vixenish  terrier;  flourished  his 
stick  at  the  hall-door  in  cheerful  defiance  of  the 
rain;  and  set  off  through  wind  and  weather  for 
his  morning  walk. 

The  hands,  stealing  their  steady  way  round 
tiie  dial  of  the  dock,  pointed  to  ten  minutes  to 
nine.  Another  member  of  the  family  appeared 
on  the  stairs— Miss  Garth,  the  governess. 

No  observant  eyes  could  have  surveyed  Miss 
Garth  without  seeing  at  once  that  she  was  a 
nort^-countrywoman.  Her  hard-featured  face; 
her  masculine  readiness  and  decision  of  move- 
ment ;  her  obstinate  honesty  of  look  and  manner) 
all  proclaimed  her  bordear  birth  and  border  train- 
ing. Though  little  more  than  forty  years  of  age, 
her  hair  was  quite  giey;  and  she  wore  overii 
the  plain  cap  of  an  old  woman.  Neither  hair 
nor  head-dress  was  out  of  harmony  with  her  face 
—it  looked  older  than  hec  years :  the  hard  hand- 
writing of  trouble  had  scored  it  heavily  at  some 
past  time.  The  self-possession  of  her  progress 
down  the  stairs,  and  the  air  of  habitual  authority 
with  which  she  looked  about  her,  spoke  well  for 
her  position  in  Mr.  Yaustone's  family.  This  was 
evidently  not  one  of  the  forlorn,  persecuted, 
pitiably  dependent  order  of  governesses.  Here 
was  a  woman  who  lived  on  ascertained  and 
honourable  terms  with  her  employers— a  woman 
who  looked  capable  of  sending  any  parents  in 
England  to  the  right-about,  if  they  failed  to  rate 
her  at  her  proper  value. 

"Breakfast  at  ten?"  repeated  Miss  Garth, 
when  the  footman  had  answered  the  bell,  and 
had  mentioned  his  master's  orders.  "Ha!  I 
thought  what  would  come  of  that  concert  last 
night.  When  people  who  live  in  the  country 
patronise  public  amusements,  public  amusements 
return  the  compliment  by  upsetting  the  family 
afterwards  for  days  together.  JWw  upset, 
Thomas,  I  can  see— your  eyes  are  as  red  as  a 
ferref  s,  and  your  cravat  looks  as  if  you  had  slept 
in  it.  Bring  the  kettle  at  a  quarter  to  ten— and 
if  you  don't  get  better  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
come  to  me,  and  I'll  give  you  a  dose  of  physic. 
That's  a  well-meaning  lad,  if  you  only  let  him 


alone,"  continued  Miss  Garth,  in  soliloquy,  when 
Thomas  had  retired;  "but  he's  not  strong 
enough  for  coneerts  twenty  miles  off.  They 
wanted  me  Ui  go  with  them,  kat  night.  Yes : 
catch  me !" 

Nine  o'clock  struck;  and  the  minute  hand 
stole  on  to  twenty  minutes  past  the  hour,  before 
any  more  footsteps  were  heard  on  the  stairs.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  two  ladies  appeared,  de- 
scending to  the  breakfast-room  together— Mrs. 
Yanstone  and  her  eldest  daughter. 

If  the  personal  attractions  of  Mrs.  Yanstone, 
at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  had  depended  solely 
on  her  native  English  charms  of  complexion  and 
freshness,  she  must  have  long- since  lost  the  last 
relics  of  her  fairer  self.  But  her  beauty,  as  a 
young  woman,  had  passed  beyond  the  average 
national  limits ;  and  she  still  preserved  the  ad- 
vantage of  her  more  exceptional  personal  gifts. 
Although  she  was  now  in  her  forty-fourth  year; 
although  she  had  been  tried,  in  bygone  times,  by 
the  premature  loss  of  more  than  one  of  her  chil- 
dren,  and  by  long  attacks  of  illness  which  had 
followed  those  bereavements  of  former  years — 
she  still  preserved  the  fair  proportion  and  subtle 
delicaoy  of  feature,  once  associated  with  the  all- 
adorning  brightness  and  freshness  of  beauty, 
which  had  left  her  never  to  return.  Her  eldest 
child,  now  descending  the  staiia  by  her  side,  was 
the  mirror  in  which  fdi&  could  look  back,  and 
see  again  the  reflexion  of  her  own  youth.  Tfaere^ 
folded  thick  on  the  daughter's  head,  lay  the 
massive  dark  hair,  which,  on  the  mother's, 
was  fast  turning  grey.  There,  in  the  daughter's 
cheek,  glowed  the  lovely  dusky  red  which 
had  faded  from  the  mother's,  to  bloom  again 
no  more.  Miss  Yanstone  had  akeady  reached 
the  first  maturity  of  womanhood :  she  had  com- 
pleted her  aix-and-twentieth  year.  Inheriting 
the  dark  m^estic  character  of  her  mother's 
beauty,  she  had  yet  hardly  inherited  all  its 
(^azms.  Though  the  sht^e  of  her  face  was  the 
same,  the  features  were  scarcely  so  delicate, 
their  proportion  was  scarcely  so  true.  She 
was  not  so  tall.  Bhe  had  the  dark  brown 
eyes  of  her  mother^— fiill  and  soft,  with  the 
steady  lustre  in  them  which  Mrs.  Yanstone's 
eyes  had  lostr-and  yet  there  was  less  interest, 
less  refinement  and  depth  of  feeling  in  her 
expression:  it  was  gentle  and  feminine,  but 
clouded  by  a  certain  quiet  reserve,  from  which 
her  mother's  face  was  free.  K  we  dare  to  look 
closely'  enough,  may  we  not  observe,  that  the 
moral  force  of  character  and  the  higher  intel-  j 
lectual  capacities  in  parents,  seon  often  to  ; 
wear  out  mysteriously  in  the  course  of  trans- 
mission to  children  P  In  these  days  of  insidioua 
nervous  exhaustion  and  subtly-spreading  nervous 
malady,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  same  rule  may 
24»ply,  leas  rarely  than  we  are  willing  to  admit, 
to  the  bodily  gifts  as  wellP 

The  mother  and  daughter  slowly  descended  the 
stairs  together— tiie  first  dressed  in  dark  brown, 
with  an  Indian  sliawl  thrown  over  her  shoulders ; 
the  second  more  simply  attiiscd  in.  hlack,  with 
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a  pUun  collar  and  cuffs,  and  a  daik  orange 
oolonrod  ribbon  oyer  the  bosom  of  her  diess.  As 
ikej  dossed  the  ball,  and  entered  the  breakfast- 
room.  Miss  Yanstone  was  fall  of  the  all-absorbing 
subject  of  the  last  night's  concert. 

"I  am  so  sorry,  mamma,  you  were  not  with 
us,"  she  said.  "  You  have  been  so  strong  and  so 
well  ever  since  last  summei^-you  have  felt  so 
many  years  younger,  as  you  said  yourself— that 
I  am  sure  the  exertion  would  not  have  been  too 
much  for  you." 

''Perhaps  not,  my  lo7e*-but  it  was  as  well  to 
keep  on  the  safe  side." 

"Qoite  as  wdl,"  remarked  Miss  Gartii,  ap- 
pearing at  the  breakfast-room  dow.  "Look  at 
Norah  (good  morning,  my  dear)^look,  I  say, 
at  Nors^.  A  perfect  wreck;  a  living  proof  of 
your  wisdom  and  mine  in  staying  at  home.  The 
vile  gas,  the  foul  air,  the  late  hours— what  can 
you  expect  ?  She's  not  made  of  iron,  and  she 
suffers  accordingly.  No,  my  dear,  you  needn't 
deny  it.    I  see  you've  got  a  headache." 

Norah's  dark,  handsome  face  brightened  into 
a  smile— then  lightly  clouded  again  with  its 
accustomed  quiet  reserve. 

''A  very  little  headache;  not  half  enough  to 
make  me  regret  the  concert,"  she  said,  aind 
walked  away  by  herself  to  the  window. 

On  the  far  side  of  a  garden  and  paddock,  the 
view  overlooked  a  stream,  some  faim-buildings 
which  lay  beyond,  and  the  opening  of  a  wooded 
ro<^  pass  (called  in  Somereetsiure,  a  Combe), 
whioh  here  deft  its  way  through  the  hilk  that 
closed  the  prospect.  A  winding  strip  of  road 
was  visible,  at  no  great  distance,  amid  the  undu- 
lations of  the  open  ground ;  and  along  this  strip 
the  stalwart  figure  of  Mr.  Yanstone  was  now 
easily  recognisable,  returning  to  the  house  &om 
his  morning  walL  He  flourished  his  stick  gaily, 
as  he  observed  his  eldest  daughter  at  the  win- 
dow. She  nodded  and  waved  her  hand  in  return, 
very  gracefolly  and  prettily— but  with  something 
of  old-fashioned  formality  in  her  manner,  which 
looked  strai^ly  in  so  young  a  woman,  and 
which  seemed  out  of  hannony  with  a  salutation 
addressed  to  her  father. 

The  hall-clock  struck  the  adjourned  breakfast 
hour.  When  the  minute-hand  had  recorded  the 
lapse  of  five  minutes  more,  a  door  banged  in  the 
bedroom  regions— a  dear  young  voice  waa  heard 
singing  blithely— light  rapidfootsteps  pattered  on 
the  upper  stairs,  descended  with  a  jump  to  the 
landing,  and  pattered  again,  faster  than  ever,  down 
the  lower  flight.  In  another  moment,  the  youngest 
of  Mr.  Yanatone's  two  daughters  (and  two  only 
surviving  children)  dashed  into  view  on  the 
dingy  old  oaken  atairs,  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
flash  of  light;  and  clearing  the  last  three  steps 
into  the  hail  at  a  jump,  presented  herself  breath- 
less in  the  breakfast-room,  to  make  the  family 
dxde  complete. 

By  one  of  those  strange  caprices  of  Nature, 
which  sdence  leaves  stiU  unexplained,  the 
youngest  of  Mr.  Yanstone's  children  presented 


no  recognisable  resemblance  to  either  of  her 
parents.  How  had  she  come  by  her  hair  P  how 
had  she  come  by  her  eyes  P  Even  her  father  and 
mother  had  asked  themselves  those  questions,  as 
she  grew  up  to  girlhood,  and  had  been  sorely 
perplexed  to  answer  them.  Her  hair  was  of  that 
purely  lig^t  brown  hue— unmixed  with  flaxen,  or 
yellow,  or  red— which  is  oftener  seen  on  the 
plumage  of  a  bird  than  on  the  head  of  a  human 
being.  It  was  soft  and  plentiful,  and  waved 
downward  from  her  low  forehead  in  regular  folds 
—but,  to  some  tastes,  it  was  dull  and  dead,  in  its 
absolute  want  of  glossiness,  in  its  monotonous 
purity  of  plain  light  colour.  Her  eyebrows  and 
eyelashes  were  just  a  shade  darker  than  her  hair, 
and  seemed  made  expressly  for  those  violet  blue 
eyes,  whioh  asaert  their  most  irresistible  charm 
when  associated  with  a  fair  complexion.  But  it 
was  here  exactly  that  the  promise  of  her  face 
failed  of  performance  in  the  most  startling 
manner.  The  eyes,  which  should  have  been  dark, 
were  incomprehensibly  and  discordantly  li^t: 
they  were  of  that  nearly  colourless  grey,  wMoh, 
though  little  attractive  in  itself,  possesses  the 
rare  compensating  merit  of  interpreting  the 
finest  gradations  of  thought^  the  gentlest  changes 
of  feeling,  the  deepest  trouble,  of  passion,  with  a 
subtle  ttuisparency  of  expression  which  no  darker 
eyes  can  rivaL  Thus  quaintly  self-contradictory 
in  tiiA  upper  part  of  her  face,  she  was  hardly  less 
at  variance  with  established  ideas  of  hannony  in 
the  lower.  Her  lips  had  the  true  feminine  delicacy 
of  form^  her  cheeks  the  lovdy  roundness  and 
smoothness  of  youth— but  the  mouth  was  too 
large  and  firm,  the  chin  too  square  and  maasive  for 
her  sex  and  age.  Her  complexion  partook  of  the 
puremonotony  of  tintwhichdiaraotertsed  her  hair 
—it  was  of  the  same  soft  warm  creamy  fiMmess 
all  over,  without  a  tinge  of  cobur  in  the  cheeks, 
except  on  occasions  of  unusual  bodily  exertion, 
or  sudden  mental  disturbance.  The  whole  oountfr- 
nance— so  remarkable  in  its  strongly-opposed  duu> 
racteristics— was  rendered  additionaliy  striking 
by  its  extraordmary  mobility.  The  hurge,  electric, 
light-grey  eyes  were  hardly  ever  in  repose ;  all 
varieties  of  expression  followed  each  other  over 
the  plastic,  evar-ohanging  face,  with  a  giddy 
rapidity  which  left  sober  analysis  far  behmd  in 
the  race.  The  girl's  exuberant  vitality  asserted 
Itself  all  over  her,  from  head  to  foot.  Her 
figure— taller  than  her  sister's,  taller  than  the 
average  of  woman's  height;  instinct  with  such 
a  seductive,  serpentine  suppleness,  so  lightly 
and  playfully  graceful  that  its  movements  sug- 
gested, not  unnaturally,  the  movements  of  a 
young  cat— her  figure  was  so  perfectly  devebped 
abeady  that  no  one  who  saw  her  could  have  sup- 
posed that  she  was  only  eighteen.  She  bloomed 
in  the  full  physical  maturity  of  twenty  years  or 
more— bloomed  naturally  and  irresistibly,  in  right 
of  her  matchless  health  and  strength.  Here,  in 
truth,  lay  the  mainspring  of  this  strangely-con- 
stituted organisation.  Her  headlong  course 
down  the  house-stairs ;  the  brisk  activity  of  all 
her  movements ;  the  incessant  sparkle  of  expres* 
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sion  in  her  face;  the  enticing:  gaiety  wUich  tooi 
the  hearts  of  the  quietest  people  by  storm— even 
the  reckless  delight  in  bright  colonrs,  which 
showed  itself  in  her  brilliantly-striped  morning 
dress,  in  her  flattering  ribbons,  in  the  large  scarlet 
rosettes  on  her  smart  little  shoes— all  sprang 
alike  from  the  same  source ;  from  the  overflow- 
ing physical  health  which  strengthened  every 
muscle,  braced  every  nerve,  and  set  the  warm 
young  blood  tingling  through  her  veins,  like  the 
blood  of  a  growing  child. 

On  her  entry  into  the  breakfast-room,  she  was 
saluted  with  the  customary  remonstrance  which 
her  flighty  disregard  of  all  punctuality  habitually 
provoked  from  the  long-suffering  household  au- 
thorities. In  Miss  Garth's  favourite  phrase, 
"Magdalen  was  bom  with  all  the  senses— except 
a  sense  of  order." 

Magdalen!  It  was  a  strauge  name  to  have 
given  herP  Strange,  indeed;  and  yet,  chosen 
under  no  extraordinary  circumstances.  The 
name  had  been  borne  by  one  of  Mr.  Yanstone's 
sisters,  who  had  died  in  early  youth ;  and, 
in  affectionate  remembrance  of  her,  he  had 
called  his  second  daughter  by  it— just  as  he  had 
called  his  eldest  daughter  Norah,  for  his  wife's 
sake.  Magdalen !  Surely,  the  grand  old  Bible 
name— suggestive  of  a  sad  and  sombre  dignity; 
recalling,  in  its  first  association,  mournful  ideas 
of  penitence  and  seclusion— had  been  here,  as 
events  had  turned  out,  inappropriately  bestowed  ? 
Surely,  this  self-contradictory  girl  had  perversely 
accomplished  one  contradiction  more,  by  develop- 
in?  into  a  character  which  was  out  of  all  harmony 
with  her  own  christian  name ! 

"  Late  again !"  said  Mrs.  Yanstone,  as  Mag- 
dalen breathlessly  kissed  her. 

"Late  agam!"  chimed  in  Miss  Garth,  when 
Magdalen  came  her  way  next.  "WeU?"  she 
went  on,  taking  the  girl's  chin  familiarly  in  her 
hand,  with  a  half-satirical,  half-fond  attention 
which  betrayed  that  the  youngest  daughter,  with 
uU  her  faults,  was  the  governess's  favourite — 
"Well?  and  what  has  the  concert  done  for 
f/ouF  What  form  of  suffering  has  dissipation 
inflicted  on  pour  system,  this  morning  ?" 

"Suffering!"  repeated  Magdalen,  recovering 
her  breath,  and  the  use  of  her  tongue  with  it. 
"I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word:  if 
there's  anything  the  matter  with  me,  I'm  too 
well.  Sufl'ering !  I'm  ready  for  another  concert 
to-night,  and  a  ball  to-morrow,  and  a  play  the 
day  after.  Oh,"  cried  Magdalen,  dropping  into 
a  chair  and  crossing  her  hands  rapturously  on 
the  table,  "  how  I  do  like  pleasure '." 

"Ck>me!  that's  explicit,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Miss  Garth.  "  I  think  Pope  must  have  had  you 
in  his  mind,  when  he  wrote  lus  famous  lines : 

Blen  somo  to  business,  some  to  pleasure  take, 
But  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake." 

"The  deuce  she  is!"  cried  Mr.  Yanstone,  en- 
teiing  the  room  while  Miss  Garth  was  making 
her  quotation,  with  the   dogs  at   his   heels. 


"Well;  live  and  ieam.  If  you're  all  rakes. 
Miss  Garth,  the  sexes  are  turned  topsy-turvy 
with  a  vengeance ;  and  the  men  will  have  no- 
thing left  for  it,  but  to  stop  at  home  and  dam 
the  stockings. — ^Let's  have  some  breakfast." 

"  How-d'ye-do,  papa  F"  said  Magdalen,  taking 
Mr.  Yanstone  as  boisterously  round  theneck,  as 
if  he  belonged  to  some  larger  order  of  New- 
foimdlanddog,  and  was  made  t^  be  romped  with 
at  his  daughter's  convenience.  "  I'm  the  rake 
Miss  Garth  means ;  and  I  want  to  go  to  another 
concert— or  a  play,  if  you  like— or  a  ball,  if  you 
prefer  it— or,  anything  else  in  the  way  of  amuse- 
ment that  puts  me  into  a  new  dress,  and  plunges 
me  into  a  crowd  of  people,  and  illuminates  me 
with  plenty  of  light,  and  sets  me  in  a  tingle  of 
excitement  all  over,  from  head  to  foot.  Any- 
thing will  do,  as  long  as  it  doesn't  send  us  to  bed 
at  eleven  o'clock." 

Mr.  Yanstone  sat  down  composedly  under  his 
daughter's  flow  of  language,  like  a  man  who  was 
well  used  to  verbal  inundation  from  that  quarter. 
"  If  I  am  to  be  allowed  my  choice  of  amusements 
next  time,"  said  the  worthy  gentleman,  "  I  think  a 
play  will  suit  me  better  than  a  concert.  The  girls 
ex^oyed  themselves  amazingly,  my  dear,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  his  wife.  "  More  than  I  did,  I 
must  say.  It  was  altogether  above  my  mark.  They 
played  one  piece  of  music  which  lasted  forty 
minutes.  It  stopped  three  times  by  the  way ; 
and  we  all  thought  it  was  done  each  time,  and 
clapped  our  hands,  rejoiced  to  be  rid  of  it.  But 
on  it  went  again,  to  our  great  surprise  and  mor- 
tification, till  we  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  all 
wished  ourselves  at  Jericho.  Norah,-my  dear  J 
when  we  had  Crash-Bang  for  forty  minutes, 
with  three  stoppages  by  the  way,  what  did  they 
call  it?" 

"  A  Symphony,  papa,"  replied  Norah. 

"  Yes,  you  darlmg  old  Goth,  a  Symphony  by 
the  great  Beethoven !"  added  Migdalen.  "  How 
can  you  say  you  were  not  amused?  Have 
you  forgotten  the  yellow-looking  foreign  woman, 
with  the  unpronounceable  name?  Don't  you 
remember  the  faces  she  made  when  she  sang? 
and  the  way  she  curtseyed  and  curtseyed,  till  she 
cheated  the  foolish  people  into  crying  encore  ? 
Look  here,  mamma— look  here.  Miss  Garth !" 

She  snatched  np  an  empty  plate  from  the  table, 
to  represent  a  sheet  of  music,  held  it  before  her 
in  the  established  concert-room  position,  and  | 
produced  an  imitation  of  the  unfortunate  singer's  ' 
grimaces  and  curtseyings,  so  accurately  and  | 
quaintly  true  to  the  original,  that  her  father  i 
roared  with  laughter;  and  even  the  footman  ; 
(who  came  in  at  that  moment,  with  the  post-bag) 
rushed  out  of  the  room  again,  and  committed  the 
indecorum  of  echoing  his  master  audibly  on  the 
other  side  of  the  door. 

"  Letters,  papa.  I  want  the  key,"  said  Mag- 
dalen, passing  from  the  imitation  at  the  break- 
fast-table to  the  post-ba^  on  the  sideboard,  with 
the  easy  abruptness  which  characterised  all  her 
actions. 

Mr.  Yanstone  searched  his  pockets  and  shook 
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his  hmd.  Though  his  youngest  daughter  might 
lesemble  him  in  nothing  else,  it  was  easy  to  see 
where  Magdalen's  unmethodical  habits  came 
from. 

''I  dare  say  I  have  left  it  in  the  library,  along 
with  my  other  keys,"  said  Mr.  Yanstone.  "  Go 
and  look  for  it,  my  dear.'' 

"You  really  should  check  Magdalen,"  pleaded 
Mrs.  Yanstone,  addressing  her  husband,  when 
her  daughter  had  left  the  room.  ''Those  habits 
of  mimicry  are  growing  on  her;  and  she  speaks 
to  you  with  a  levity  which  it  is  positively  shock- 
ing to  hear." 

"Exactly  what  I  have  said  myself,  till  I  am 
tired  of  repeating  it,"  remarked  Miss  Garth. 
"  She  treats  Mr.  Yanstone  as  if  he  was  a  kind 
of  younger  brother  of  hers." 

"  You  are  kind  to  us  in  everything  else,  papa ; 
and  you  make  kind  allowance  for  Magdalen's 
high  spirits— don't  you  ?"  said  the  quiet  Norah, 
tiding  her  father's  part  and  her  sister's,  with  so 
little  show  of  resolution  on  the  surface,  that  few 
observers  would  have  been  sharp  enough  to 
detect  the  genuine  substance  beneath  it. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  good-natured  Mr. 
Yanstone.  "Thank  you,  for  a  very  pretty 
speech.  As  for  Magdalen,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing his  wife  and  Miss  Garth,  "  she's  an  un- 
broken filly.  Let  her  caper  and  kick  in  the 
paddock  to  her  heart's  content.  Time  enough  to 
break  her  to  harness,  when  she  gets  a  little  older." 

The  door  opened,  aod  Magdalen  returned  with 
the  key.  She  unlocked  the  post-bag  at  the  side- 
board and  poured  out  the  letters  in  a  heap. 
Sorting  them  gaily  in  less  than  a  minute,  she 
approached  the  breakfast-table  with  both  hands 
fdU ;  and  delivered  the  letters  all  round  with  the 
business-like  rapidity  of  a  London  postman. 

"Two  for  Norah,"  she  announced,  beginning 
with  her  sister.  "  Three  for  Miss  Garth.  None 
for  mamma.  One  for  me.  And  the  other  six  all 
for  papa.  You  lazy  old  darling,  you  hate  an- 
swering letters,  don't  you  P"  pursued  Magdalen, 
dropping  the  postman's  character  and  assuming 
the  daughter's.  "How  you  will  grumble  and 
fidget  in  the  study !  and  how  you  will  wish  there 
were  no  such  things  as  letters  in  the  world !  and 
how  red  your  nice  old  bald  head  will  get  at  the 
top  with  the  worry  of  writing  the  answers !  and 
how  many  of  the  answers  you  will  leave  until 
to-monow,  after  aU  1  The  BrUtol  TkeaMs 
epeu,  papa,*'  she  whispered,  slyly  and  suddenly 
in  her  father's  ear  ]  "  I  saw  it  in  the  newspaper 
when  I  went  to  the  library  to  get  the  key.  Let's 
go  to-morrow  night !" 

While  his  daughter  was  chattering,  Mr.  Yan- 
stone was  mechanically  sorting  his  letters.  He 
tamed  over  the  first  four,  in  succession,  and 
looked  carelessly  at  the  addresses.  When  he 
came  to  the  fifth,  his  attention,  which  had 
hitherto  wandered  towards  Magdalen,  suddenly 
became  fixed  on  the  post-mark  of  the  letter. 

Stooping  over  him,  with  her  head  on  his 
shoulder^  Magdalen  could  see  the  post-mark  as 
pbiniy  as  her  father  saw  it :— Nbw  Obiaaks. 


"  An  American  letter,  papa !"  she  said.  "  Who 
do  you  know  at  New  Orleans  ?" 

Mrs.  Yanstone  started,  and  looked  eagerly  at 
her  husband,  the  moment  Magdalen  spoke  those 
words. 

Mr.  Yanstone  said  nothing.  He  quietly  re- 
moved his  daughter's  arm  from  his  neck,  as  if  he 
wished  to  be  free  from  all  interruption.  She 
returned  accordingly  to  her  place  at  the  break- 
fast-table. Her  father,  with  the  letter  in  his 
hand,  waited  a  little  before  he  opened  it;  her 
mother  looking  at  him,  the  while,  with  an  eager 
expectant  attention,  which  attracted  Miss  Garth's 
notice  and  Norah's,  as  well  as  Magdalen's. 

After  a  minute  or  more  of  hesitation,  Mr.  Yan- 
stone opened  the  letter. 

His  face  changed  colour  the  instant  he  read' 
the  first  lines;  his  cheeks  fading  to  a  dull, 
yellow-brown  hue,  which  would  have  been  ashy 
paleness  in  a  less  florid  man;  and  his  expression 
becoming  saddened  and  dverdouded  in  a  mo- 
ment. Norah  and  Magdalen,  watohing  anxiously, 
saw  nothing  but  the  change  that  passed  over 
their  father.  Miss  Garth  alone  observed  -the 
effect  which  that  change  produced  on  the  atten- 
tive mistress  of  the  house. 

It  was  not  the  effect  which  she,  or  any  one,  could 
have  anticipated.  Mrs.  Yanstone  looked  excited 
rather  than  alarmed.  A  faint  flush  rose  on  her 
cheeks— her  eyes  brightened— she  stirred  the  tea 
roimd  and  round  in  her  icup  in  a  restless  impa- 
tient manner  which  was  not  natural  to  her. 

Magdalen,  in  her  capacity  of  spoilt  child,  was, 
as  usual,  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  papa?"  she  asked. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Mr.  Yanstone,  sharply,  with- 
out looking  up  at  her. 

"  I'm  sure  there  must  be  something,"  persbted 
Magdalen.  "I'm  sure  there  is  bad  news,  papa, 
in  that  American  letter." 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  letter  that  concerns 
pou,"  said  Mr.  Yanstone. 

It  was  the  first  direct  rebuff  that  Magdalen 
had  ever  received  from  her  father.  She  looked 
at  him  with  an  incredulous  surprise,  which  would 
have  been  irresistibly  absurd  under  less  serious 
circumstances. 

Nothing  more  was  said.  Eor  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  in  their  lives,  the  family  sa(t  round  the 
breakfast-table  in  painful  silence.  Mr.  Yan- 
stone's  hearty  morning  appetite,  like  his  hearty 
morning  spirits,  was  gone.  He  absently  broke 
off  some  morsels  of  dry  toast  from  the  rack  near 
him,  absently  finished  his  first  cup  of  tea— then 
asked  for  a  second,  which  he  left  before  him  un- 
touched. 

"Norah,"  he  said,  after  an  interval,  "you 
needn't  wait  for  me.  Magdalen,  my  dear,  you 
can  go  when  you  like." 

His  daughters  rose  immediately;  and  Miss 
Garth  considerately  followed  their  example. 
When  an  easy4empered  man  does  assert  himself 
in  his  family,  the  rarity  of  the  demonstmtion 
invariably  has  its  effect;  and  the  will  of  that 
easy-tempered  man  is  Law* 
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"What  can  have  happened?"  whispered 
Norah,  as  they  closed  the  breaifast-room  door, 
and  crossed  the  halL 

"What  does  papa  mean  by  being  cross  with 
Me  P'  exdaimed  Magdalen,  chafing  under  a  sense 
of  her  own  iiyuries. 

"May  I  ask  what  right  you  had  to  pry  into 
your  father's  private  affairs?"  retorted  Miss 
Garth. 

"Right?"  repeated  Magdalen.  "I  hare  no 
secrets  from  papa— what  business  has  papa  to 
have  secrets  from  me!  I  consider  myself  in- 
sulted." 

"  If  you  considered  yourself  properly  reproved 
for  not  minding  your  own  business,"  said  the 
plain-spoken  Miss  Gburth,  "you  would  be  a  trifle 
nearer  the  truth.  Ah !  you're  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  girls  in  the  present  day.  Not  one  in  a 
hundred  of  jou  knows  which  end  of  her's  upper- 
most." 

The  three  ladies  entered  the  morning-room ; 
and  Magdalen  acknowledged  Miss  Garth's  re- 
proof by  banging  the  door. 

Half  an  hour  passed,  and  neither  Mr.  Yan- 
stone  nor  his  wife  left  the  breakfast-room.  The 
servant,  ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  went  in 
to  clear  the  table — found  his  master  and  mistress 
seated  dose  together  in  deep  consultation— and 
immediately  went  out  again.  Another  quarter 
of  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  breakfast^room 
door  was  opened,  and  the  private  conference  of 
the  husband  and  wife  came  to  an  end. 

"I  hear  mamma  in  the  hall,"  ^eaid  Norah. 
"Perhaps  she  is  coming  to  tell  us  something." 

Mrs.  Yanstone  entered  the  morning-room  as 
her  daughter  spoke.  The  colour  was  deeper  on 
her  cheeks,  and  the  brightness  of  half-diied  tears 
glistened  in  her  eyes :  her  step  was  more  hasty, 
all  her  movements  were  quicker  than  usual 

"  I  bring  news,  my  dears,  which  will  surprise 
you,"  she  said,  addressing  her  daughters.  "Your 
father  and  I  are  going  to  London  to-morrow." 

Magdalen  caught  her  mother  by  the  arm  in 
speechless  astonishment;  Miss  Garth  dropped 
her  work  on  her  lap;  even  the  sedate  Norah 
started  to  her  feet,  and  amazedly  repeated  the 
words,  "  Going  to  London !" 

"Without  us !"  added  Magdalen. 

"  Your  father  and  1  are  going  alone,"  said  Mrs. 
Yanstone.  "  Perhaps,  for  as  long  as  three  weeks 
—but  not  longer.  We  are  going"— she  hesi- 
tated—" we  are  going  on  important  family  busi- 
ness. Don't  hold  me,  Magdalen.  This  is  a 
sudden  necessity— I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  to- 
day—many  things  to  set  in  order  before  to- 
morrow.   There,  there,  my  love,  let  me  go." 

She  drew  her  arm  away;  hastily  kissed  her 
youngest  daughter  on  the  forehead ;  and  at  once 
left  the  room  again.  Even  Magdalen  saw  that 
her  mother  was  not  to  be  coaxed  into  hearing  or 
answering  any  more  questions. 

The  morning  wore  on,  and  nothing  was  seen 
of  Mr.  Yanstone.  With  the  reckless  curiosity 
of  her  age  and  character,  Magdalen,  in  defiance 
of  Miss  Garth's  prohibition  and  lier  sister's  re* 


monstrances,  determined  to  go  to  the  study,  and 
lode  for  her  father  there.  When  she  tried  the 
door,  it  was  looked  on  the  inside.  She  said,  "  It's 
only  me,  papa ;"  and  waited  for  the  answer.  "  I'm 
busy  now,  my  dear,"  was  the  answer.  "  Don't 
disturb  me." 

Mrs.  Yanstone  was,  in  another  way,  equally 
inaccessible.  She  remained  in  her  own  room, 
with  the  female  servants  about  her,  immersed  in 
endless  preparations  for  the  approaching  de- 
parture. The  servants,  little  used  in  that£Eunily 
to  sudden  resolutions  and  unexpected  orders, 
were  awkward  and  confused  in  obeying  direc- 
tions. They  ran  from  room  to  room  unneces- 
sarily, and  lost  time  and  patience  in  jostling 
each  other  on  the  stairs.  If  a  stranger  had 
entered  the  house,  that  day,  he  might  have 
imagined  that  an  unexpected  disaster  had  hap- 
pened in  it,  instead  of  an  unexpected  necessity 
for  a  journey  to  London.  Nothing  proceeded  in 
its  ordinary  routine.  Magdalen,  who  was  ac- 
customed to  pass  the  morning  at  the  piano, 
wandered  restlessly  about  the  staircases  and 
passages,  and  in  and  out  of  doors  when  there 
were  glimpses  of  fine  weather.  Norah,  whose 
fondness  for  reading  had  passed  into  a  family 
proverb,  took  up  book  after  book  from  table  and 
shelf,  and  laid  them  down  again,  in  despair  of 
fixing  her  attention.  Even  Miss  Garth  felt  the 
all-pervading  influence  of  the  household  dis- 
organisation, and  sat  alone  by  the  morning-room 
fire,  with  her  head  shaking  ominously  and  her 
work  laid  aside. 

"Eamily  affairs?"  thought  Miss  Garth,  pon- 
dering over  Mrs.  Yaustone's  vague  explanatory 
words.  "  I  have  lived  twelve  years  at  Combe- 
Raven;  and  these  are  the  first  family  affairs 
which  have  got  between  the  parents  and  the 
children,  in  ail  my  experience.  What  does  it 
mean?  Change?  I  suppose  Pm  getting  old. 
I  don't  like  change." 

CHAPTEJBL  n. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  Norah  and 
Magdalen  stood  alone  in  the  hall  at  Combe- 
Raven,  watching  the  departure  of  the  carriage 
wliich  took  their  father  and  mother  to  the 
London  train. 

Up  to  the  last  moment,  both  the  sisters  had 
hoped  for  some  explanation  of  that  mysterious 
"  fomily  business"  to  which  Mrs.  Yanstone  had 
so  briefi]^  alluded  on  the  previous  day.  No  such 
explanation  had  been  offered.  Even  the  agita- 
tion of  the  leave-taking,  under  circumstances 
entirely  new  in  the  home  experience  of  the 
parents  and  children,  had  not  shaken  the  reso- 
lute discretion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yanstone. 
They  had  gone — ^with  the  warmest  testimonies 
of  affection,  with  farewell  embraces  fervently  re- 
iterated again  and  again — but  without  dropping 
one  word,  from  first  to  last,  of  the  nature  of 
their  errand. 

As  the  grating  sound  of  the  carriage-wheels 
ceased  suddenly  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  the  sisters 
looked  one  another  in  the  face ;  each  feeling, 
and  each  betraying  in  her  own  waj^  the  dreary 
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sense  that  she  was  openly  excluded,  for  the  first 
time^  from  the  confidence  of  h^r  parents.  Norah's 
costomary  reserve  strengthened  into  snllen  si- 
lence— she  sat  down  in  one  of  the  hall  chairs, 
and  looked  ont  frowninglj  through  the  open 
house-door.  Magdalen,  as  usual  when  lier 
temper  was  ruffled,  expressed  her  dissatisfaction 
in  the  plainest  terms.  "  I  don't  care  who  knows 
it — ^I  think  we  are  both  of  us  shamefully  ill- 
used  !"  With  those  words,  the  young  lady  fol- 
lowed her  sister's  example,  by  seating  herself 
on  a  hall  chair,  and  looking  aimlessly  out 
through  tihe  open  house-door. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment.  Miss  Garth  en- 
tered the  hall,  from  the  morning-room.  Her 
quick  obsenration  showed  her  the  necessity 
for  interfering  to  some  practical  purpose ;  and 
her  ready  good  sense  at  once  pointed  the 
way. 

''Look  op,  botb  of  you,  if  you  please,  and 
listen  to  me,  said  Miss  Garth.  *'  Ir  we  are  all 
three  to  be  comfortable  and  happy  together,  now 
we  are  alone,  we  must  stick  to  our  usual  habits 
and  ^0  on  in  our  regular  way.  There  is  the  state 
of  thmgs  in  plain  words.  Accept  the  situation— 
as  the  f  rencn  say.  Here  am  I  to  set  you  the  ex- 
ample. I  have  just  ordered  an  excellent  dinner 
at  the  customary  hour.  lam  ^ingtothe  medicine- 
chest,  next,  to  physic  the  kitchen-maid ;  an  un- 
wholesome girl,  whose  face-ache  is  all  stomach. 
In  the  mean  time,  Norah,  my  dear,  you  will  find 

Sur  work  and  your  books,  as  usual,  in  the 
irary.  Magdalen,  suppose  you  leave  off  tymg 
your  handkerchief  into  knots,  and  use  your 
fingers  on  the  keys  of  the  piano  instead  P  We'll 
lunch  at  one,  ana  take  the  dogs  out  afterwards. 
Be  as  brisk  and  cheerful,  both  of  you,  as  I  am. 
Gome !  rouse  up  directly.  If  I  see  those  ^oomy 
faces  any  longer,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Garth, 
m  give  your  mother  written  warning,  and  go 
back  to  my  friends  by  the  mixed  train  at  twelve- 
forty. 

•Concluding  her  address  of  expostulation  in 
those  terms.  Miss  Garth  led  Norah  to  the  library 
door,  pushed  Magdalen  into  the  morning-room, 
and  went  on  her  own  way  sternly  to  the  regions 
of  the  medicine-chest. 

In  this  half-jesting,  half-earnest  manner,  she 
was  accustomed  to  maintain  a  sort  of  friendly 
authority  over  Mr.  Yanstone's  daughters,  after 
her  proper  functions  as  governess  had  neces- 
sarily come  to  an  end.  Norah,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  her  pupil ;  and. 
luedalen  had,  by  this  time,  completed  her  edu- 
cation. But  Miss  Garth  had  lived  too  long  and 
too  mtimately  under  Mr.  Vanstone's  roof  to  be 
parted  with,  for  any  purely  formal  considera- 
tions ;  and  the  first  hint  at  going  away  which 
she  had  thought  it  her  duty  to  drop,  was  dis- 
missed with  such  affectionate  warmth  of  protest, 
that  she  never  repeated  it  again,  except  in  jest. 
The  entire  management  of  the  household  wa^ 
from  that  time  forth,  left  in  her  hands ;  and  to 
those  duties  she  was  free  to  add  what  com- 
panionable assistance  she  could  render  to  Norah's 
leading,  and  what  friendly  superintendence  she 
•ould  still  exercise  over  Magdalen's  music.  Such 


were  the  terms  on  which  Miss  Garth  was  now  a 
resident  in  Mr.  Vanstone's  family. 

Towards  the  aftemooivthe  weather  improved. 
At  half-past  one  the  sun  was  shining  bnehtly ; 
and  the  ladies  left  the  house,  accompamed  By 
the  dogs,  to  set  forth  on  their  walk. 

They  crossed  the  stream,  and  ascended  by 
the  little  rocky  pass  to  the  hills  beyond ;  then 
diverged  to  the  left,  and  returned  by  a  cross- 
road which  led  through  the  village  of  Combe- 
Baven. 

As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  first  cottages, 
they  passed  a  man,  hanging  about  the  road, 
who  looked  attentively,  first  at  Magdalen,  then 
at  Norah.  They  merely  observed  that  he  was 
short,  that  he  was  dressed  in  black,  and  that  he 
was  a  total  stranger  to  them— and  continued 
their  homeward  walk,  without  thinking  more 
about  the  loitering  foot-passenger  whom  they 
had  met  on  their  way  back. 

After  they  had  left  the  village,  and  had  en- 
tered the  road  which  led  straight  to  the  house, 
Magdalen  surprised  Miss  Gartn  by  announcing 
that  the  stranger  in  black  had  turned,  after 
they  had  pass^  him,  and  was  now  following 
them.  "  He  keeps  on  Norah's  side  of  the  road,** 
she  added,  mischievously.  "Vm  not  the  at- 
traction—don't blame  me,'* 

Whether  the  man  was  realh  following  them, 
or  not,  made  little  difference,  for  they  were  now 
close  to  the  house.  As  they  passed  through  the 
lodge-gates.  Miss  Garth  looked  round,  and  saw 
that  the  stranger  was  quickening  his  pace, 
apparently  with  the  purpose  of  entering  into 
conversation.  Seeing  this,  she  at  once  directed 
the  youne  ladies  to  go  on  to  the  house  with  the 
dogs,  whue  she  herself  waited  for  events  at  the 
gate. 

There  was  just  time  to  complete  this  discreet 
arrangement,  before  the  stranger  reached  the 
lodge.  He  took  off  his  hat  to  Miss  Garth 
politely,  as  she  turned  round.  What  did  he  look 
like,  on  the  face  of  himF  He  looked  like  a 
clergyman  in  difficulties. 

Ijtking  his  portrait,  from  top  to  toe,  the  pic- 
ture of  him  began  with  a  tall  hat,  broadly  en- 
circled by  a  mourning  band  of  crumpled  crape. 
Below  the  hat  was  a  lean,  long,  sallow  face, 
deeply  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  and  charac- 
terised, very  remarkably,  by  eyes  of  two  dif- 
ferent colours — one  bihous  green,  one  bilious 
brown,  both  sharply  intelligent.  His  hair  was 
iron-grey,  carefully  brushea  round  at  the  tem- 
ples. His  cheeks  and  cliin  were  in  the  bluest 
oloom  of  smooth  shavlD^;  his  nose  was  short 
Roman ;  his  lips  long,  thm,  and  supple,  curled 
up  at  the  corners  with  a  mildly-humorous  smile. 
His  white  cravat  was  high,  stiff,  and  dingy; 
the  collar,  higher,  stiffer,  and  dingier,  projected 
its  rigid  points  on  either  side  beyond  liis  chin. 
Lower  dovm,  the  lithe  little  figure  of  the  man 
was  arrayed  throughout  in  sober-shabby  black. 
His  frock-coat  was  buttoned  tight  round  the 
waist,  and  left  to  bulge  open  majestically  at  the 
chest.  Hb  hands  were  covered  with  black  cotton 
gloves,  neatly  darned  at  the  fingers;  his  um- 
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biella,  worn  down  at  the  ferule  to  the  last  anarter 
of  an  inch,  was  carefully  preserved,  nevertheless, 
in  an  oilskin  case.  The  front  viewof  him  was  the 
view  in  which  he  looked  oldest ;  meeting  him  face 
to  face,  he  miffht  have  been  estimated  at  fifty 
or  more.  Walking  behind  him,  bis  back  and 
shoulders  were  almost  young  enough  to  have 
passed  for  five-and-thirty.  His  manners  were 
distinguished  by  a  grave  serenity.  When  he 
opened  his  lips,  he  spoke  in  a  rich  bass  voice, 
with  an  easy  flow  of  language,  and  a  strict 
attention  to  the  elocutionary  claims  of  words  in 
more  than  one  syllable.  Persuasion  distilled 
from  his  mildly-curling  lips;  and,  shabby  as  he 
was,  perennial  flowers  of  courtesy  bloomed  all 
over  liim  from  head  to  foot. 

"This  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Vanstone,  I 
believe  ?"  he  began,  with  a  circular  wave  of  his 
hand  in  the  direction  of  the  house.  "  Have  I 
the  honour  of  addressing  a  member  of  Mr. 
Vanstone's  family  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  plain-spoken  Miss  Garth. 
"  You  ai-e  addressing  Mr.  Vanstone's  governess." 

The  persuasive  man  fell  back  a  step — admired 
Mr.  Vanstone's  governess — advanced  a  step 
again— and  continued  the  conversation. 

"  And  the  two  young  ladies,"  he  went  on, 

the  two  young  ladies  who  were  walking  with 
ou,  are  doubtless  Mr.  Vanstone's  daughters  ? 
'.  recognised  the  darker  of  the  two,  and  the 
elder  as  I  apprehend,  by  her  likeness  to  her 
handsome  motner.    The  younger  lady—" 

"  You  are  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Vanstone,  I 
suppose?"  said  Miss  Garth,  interrupting  the 
stranger's  flow  of  language,  which,  all  things 
considered,  was  beginning,  in  her  opinion,  to 
flow  rather  freely.  The  stranger  acknowledged 
the  interruption  by  one  of  his  polite  bows,  and 
submerged  Miss  Garth  in  his  next  sentence  as 
if  nothing  had  happened. 

"The  younger  lady,"  he  proceeded,  "takes 
after  her  father,  I  presume?  I  assure  you, 
her  face  struck  me.  Looking  at  it  with  my 
friendly  interest  in  the  family,  I  thouglit  it  very 
remarkable.  I  said  to  myself  —  Charming, 
Characteristic,  Memorable.  J^ot  like  her  sister, 
not  like  her  mother.  No  doubt,  the  image  of 
her  father?" 

Once  more  Miss  Garth  attempted  to  stem 
the  man's  flow  of  words.  It  was  plain  that  he 
did  not  know  Mr.  Vanstone,  even  by  sight — 
otherwise,  he  would  never  have  committed  the 
error  of  supposing  that  M^dalentook  after  her 
father.  Did  he  know  Mrs.  Vanstone  any  better? 
Ue  had  left  Miss  Garth's  question  on  that  point 
unanswered.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  who  was 
he?  Powei-s  of  impudence!  what  did  he 
want? 

"  You  may  be  a  friend  of  the  family,  though 
1  don't  remembfer  your  face,"  said  Miss  Garth. 
"  What  may  your  commands  be,  if  you  please  ? 
Bid  vou  come  here  to  pay  Idj's.  Vanstone  a 
visit  f" 

"1  had  aniicipatod  the  pleasure  of  commu- 
nicating with  Mrs.  Vanstone,"  answered  this  in- 
Telerately  evasive  and  invelcrately  civil  man. 
"How  is  she  r" 


"  Much  as  usual,"  said  Miss  Garth,  feeling 
her  resources  of  politeness  fast  failing  her. 

"Is  she  at  home?" 

"No." 

"Out  for  long?" 

"Gone  to  London  with  Mr.  Vanstone." 

The  man's  long  face  suddenly  grew  longer. 
Ek  bilious  brown  eye  looked  disconcerted,  and 
his  bilious  green  eye  followed  its  example.  His 
manner  became  palpably  anxious ;  and  his  choice 
of  words  was  mor^  carefully  selected  than 
ever. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Vanstone's  absence  likely  to  extend 
over  any  very  lengthened  period  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  It  will  extend  over  three  weeks,"  replied 
Miss  Garth.  "  I  think  you  have  now  asked  me 
questions  enough,"  she  went  on,  beginning  to 
let  her  temper  get  the  better  of  her  at  last. 
"  Be  so  good,  if  you  please,  as  to  mention  your 
business  and  your  name.  If  you  have  any  mes- 
sage to  leave  for  Mrs.  Vanstone,  I  shall  be 
writing  to  her  by  to-night's  post,  and  I  can  take 
charge  of  it." 

"  A  thousand  thanks !  A  most  valuable  su^- 
^cstion.  Permit  me  to  take  advantage  of  it 
immediately." 

He  was  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  seve- 
rity of  Miss  Garth's  looks  and  language — ^he 
was  simply  relieved  by  her  proposiu,  and  he 
showed  it'witli  the  most  engaging  sincerity. 
This  time,  his  bilious  green  eye  took  the  initia- 
tive, and  set  his  bilious  brown  eye  the  example 
of  recovered  serenity.  His  curling  lips  took  a 
new  twist  upwards;  he  tucked  his  umbrella 
briskly  under  his  arm ;  and  produced  from  the 
breast  of  his  coat  a  large  old-fashioned  black 
pocket-book.  Prom  this  ne  took  a  pencil  and  a 
card — ^hesitated  and  considered  for  a  moment — 
wrote  rapidly  on  the  card — and  placed  it,  with 
the  politest  alacrity,  in  Miss  Garth's  hand. 

"I  shall  feel  personally  obliged,  if  you  will 
honour  me  by  enclosing  that  card  m  your 
letter,"  he  said.  "  There  is  no  necessity  for 
my  troubling  you  additionally  with  a  message. 
My  name  will  be  quit«  sufficient  to  recal  a  little 
family  matter  to  Mrs.  Vanstone,  which  has  no 
doubt  escaped  her  memory.  Accept  my  best 
thanks.  This  has  been  a  day  of  agreeabfe  sur- 
prises to  me.  I  have  found  the  country  here- 
abouts remarkably  pretty;  I  have  seen  Mrs. 
Vanstone's  two  charming  daughters ;  I  have 
become  acquainted  with  an  honoured  preceptress 
in  Mr.  Vanstone's  family.  I  congratulate  my- 
self—I apologise  for  occupying  your  valuable 
time— I  beg  my  renewed  acknowledgments— I 
wish  you  good  morning." 

He  raised  his  tall  hat.  His  brown  eye 
twinkled,  his  green  eye  twiukled,  his  curly  lips 
smiled  sweetly.  In  a  moment,  he  turned  on  his 
heel.  His  youthful  back  appeared  to  the  best 
advantage;  his  active  little  legs  took  him  away 
trippingly  in  the  direction  of  the  village.  One, 
two,  three — and  he  reached  the  turn  in  the 
road.    Pour,  five,  six — and  he  was  gone. 

Miss  Gartli  looked  down  at  the  card  in  her 
hand,  and  looked  up  again  in  bhink  astonish- 
ment.   Ttie  name  and  address  of  the  clerical- 
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looking  stranger  (both  written  in  pencil)  ran  as 
follows  ? 

Captain  Wragge.    Fott-officey  Bristol. 


LONG-SEA  TELEGRAPHS, 

m  TWO  CHAPTERS. 

In  the  present  condition  of  public  opinion 
as  to  submarine  cables,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  inducing  either  a  company 
or  the  government  to  risk  a  million  or  even  half 
a  million  of  money  on  long-sea  cables.  Un- 
reasoning confidence  has  been  succeeded  by  un- 
reasoning distrust;  private  enterprise  and  the 
public  purse  have  both  been  so  severely  taxed 
by  the  failures  of  rash  ignorance  and  unscru- 
pulous jobbery,  that  submarine-cable  communica- 
tions have  fallen  into  undeserved  disrepute.  Yet 
it  will  not  be  difiScult  to  show  that,  with  ex- 
isting  materials  and  existim^  experience,  pro- 
p^ly  employed,  the  most  distant  civilised  re- 
gions may  be  brought  into  telegraphic  commu- 
nication with  this  country. 

It  is  self-evident  that  telegraphic  communi- 
cation with  our  colonists  and  customers  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  wants  of  the  age — a  want  which  follows 
naturally  the  perfection  of  railroads  and  steam- 
boats. The  value  of  speed  increases,  with  more 
than  geometrical  proportion,  with  distance.  A 
letter  from  London  to  Liverpool  will  often  be 
delivered  as  soon  as  a  telegram,  especially  if 
sent  very  late  in  the  day,  but  a  telegram  to 
Marseilles  outstrips  the  express  train  oy  many 
hours ;  and  a  telegram  to  Bombay  would  be  in 
advance  of  the  mail  by  many  days.  For  this 
reason  we  ou^ht  not  to  be  content  until  America, 
India,  and  China,  are  brought  within  the  influ- 
ence of  a  system  of  telegraphs. 

The  art  of  constructing  and  working  land 
electric  telegraphs  has  been  &Imost  brought  to 
perfection.  Let  the  money  only  be  subscribed, 
and  mechanics  and  manufacturers  can  be  found 
thoroughly  able  to  make  and  work  a  system  of 
tel^raphsover  any  distance  and  any  country  in 
which  man  can  exist.  Not  only  has  all  Europe 
—including  the  vast  Russian  empire,  the  prin- 
cipal islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Egypt 
— been  united  by  a  system  of  telegraphs,  but 
British  India  and  the  colonies  of  Australia  pos- 
sess systems  of  **  winged  wires,"  which,  passing 
through  thousands  of  miles  of  deserts  and  forests, 
-unite  the  principal  towns  and  ports  of  those  de- 
pendencies. 

The  formation  of  submarine  telegraphs  for 
use  in  deep  seas  is  still  in  the  stage  of  experi- 
ment. We  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  the 
combination  of  various  inventions  already  made, 
and  the  application  of  experience  already  gained, 
b  required  rather  than  any  extraordinary  inven- 
tive powers. 

The  problem  of  manufacturing,  laying,  and 
maintaining  deep-sea  telegraph  cables  over  one 
thousand  miles,  is  not — like  the  telescope^  the 
safety-lamp,  the  steam-engine,  or  the  locomotive 
nil  way — to  be  worked  out  by  the  efforts  of  any 
ono  man  of  genius  vivifying  the  crude  ideas 


of  his  predecessors.  It  is  a  problem  that  can 
onlv  be  worked  out  by  a  number  of  minute 
ana  often  individually  insignificant  improve- 
ments in  various  processes  connected  with  ma- 
nufacturing cables,  by  increased  care  and  skill 
in  selecting  sea  routes,  and  in  laying  down  cables 
when  properly  made. 

On  the  question  of  deep-sea  telegraphy  we  are 
much  in  the  position  of  Horace's  '*  brass-breasted 
hero"  who  first  ventured  on  the  ocean,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  of  the  man — ^if  there  ever  was 
such  a  man — who  first  thought  of  extending , 
coasting  to  far-sea  voyages,  and  of  leaving 
familiar  landmarks  and  ready  shelter  for  an 
adventure  of  weeks  on  the  trackless  ocean. 
Ships,  cables,  sails,  and  stores  for  navigating 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  Red  or  the  Indian 
seas  were  to  be  had,  but  it  required  a  long  ac- 
cumulation of  experience,  and  a  long  series  •f 
improvement,  before  what  the  French  call  the 
long-course  voyage  could  be  brought  down  to  a 
reasonable  average  of  safety  and  certainty. 

The  idea  of  electric  telegraphs  remained  a 
philosopher's  toy  until  railways  found  a  dear 
place  for  their  development.  They  were  only 
first  tried  on  a  working  scale  in  1839;  and 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  appeared  to  attend 
their  use  for  even  twenty  miles.  Several  years 
elapsed  before  it  was  found  possible  to  work, 
witn  certamty  over  a  handred  miles.  Unlike 
most  inventions  of  a  scientific  character,  the 
failures  in  submarine  telegraphs  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  to  over-confidence,  the  result  of 
early  success.  The  first  submarine  cable  laid 
between  and  across  the  Straits  of  Dover  was 
a  complete  success— it  was,  in  fact,  a  fortu- 
nate accident— and  san^ine  speculators,  without 
either  science  or  practical  skill,  have  again  and 
agam  obtained  subscriptions  for  submarine  cables 
constructed  on  the  rule  of  thumb,  and  utterly 
unsuitable  for  any  situation  except  the  exact 
line  on  which  the  Dover  and  Calais  cable  hap- 
pened to  fall. 

Professor  Wheatstone,  to  whom  the  world  is 
more  indebted  for  the  perfection  to  which  land 
telegraphs  have  been  brought  than  to  any  man 
living,  suggested  submarine  telegraphs  so  early 
as  1837.  On  the  6th  February,  1840,  before  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Railways,  he  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
tliat  he  considered  it  would  be  perfectly  practi- 
cable to  communicate  by  electric  telegraphs  be- 
tween Dover  and  Calais.  In  1845,  he  made  it 
part  of  an  agreement  with  the  company  to  whom 
he  and  Mr.  Cook  sold  their  patents,  that  he 
should  have  assistance  in  carrying  out  a  sub- 
marine cable  project.  But  differences  arose 
between  the  professor  and  the  company,  and 
nothing  was  done. 

The  manufacture  of  a  newly-discovered  sub- 
stauce— gutta-percha — and  the  invention  of 
wire-twisted  ropes,  were  necessary  before  it 
was  possible  to  make  an  effective  submarine 
telegraphic  cable.  The  first  attempts  at  hmd 
electric  telegraphs  were  subterranean,  and  it 
was  not  until  various  plans  for  insulating  wires 
underground  (such  as  covering  them  with  cotton 
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and  tar,  &c.)  had  failed,  that  the  simple  experi- 
iMent  of  carrying  an  iron  wire  on  poles  in  the 
air  was  adopted.  Until  very  recently,  the  use 
of  india-rubber  as  a  covering  for  electric  wires 
was  altogether  abandoned;  gutta-percha  was 
found,  in  spite  of  certain  defects,  more  easy 
to  apply,  ana  more  durable. 

Tiie  first  attempt  at  a  submarine  communica- 
tion was  not  made  until  1850,  when  a  simple  un- 
f)rotected  wire,  covered  with  gutta-percha,  was 
aid  from  Dover  to  Gape  Grisnez,  between  Calais 
and  Boulogne.  This  wire,  although  it  failed  the 
next  day,  proved  the  feasibility  of  the  idea,  and 
saved  a  concession  granted  by  the  Erench  fo- 
vemment.  It  was  while  this  wire  was  being 
laid,  that  the  plan  of  protecting  the  hemp  cover- 
ing of  the  gutta-percha  by  wire,  was  suggested  by 
a  passenger  on  board  the  ship  that  was  laying 
it.  In  1851,  a  cable,  twent^r-nve  and  one-thira 
miles  in  length,  covered  with  iron  wire,  was 
laid  from  Dover  to  Calais,  from  the  hulk  of  the 
man-of-war  Blazer,  towed  by  a  tug.  This  cable 
fell  short  of  the  shore  by  half  a  mile,  but  as  the 
half-mile  was  in  shallow  water,  the  job  was  suc- 
cessfully completed.  This  cable,  although  several 
times  broken  by  ships'  anchors,  has  been  repaired, 
and  has  continued  m  working  order  ever  since. 

In  the  following  year  a  cable  was  laid  from 
Holyhead  to  Howth,  which  failed,  as  did  an 
attempt  to  connect  Fort  Patrick  and  Donag- 
hadee.  In  1853,  a  cable  successfully  laid  be- 
tween these  ports  placed  England  and  Ire- 
land in  electric  union.  In  the  same  year,  four 
cables  were  laid  between  England  and  Hol- 
land (by  Orfordness  and  Schevening) ;  these 
have  been  repeatedly  broken  by  ship^  anchors, 
but  have  alwavs  been  repaired  and  maintained 
in  working  orcler.  The  Dutch  cables  form  im- 
portant links  in  the  history  of  submarine  tele- 
graphs, because  they  were  the  first  cables  lifted, 
spliced,  and  repaired,  out  at  sea ;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  system  then  adopted  for  repairing 
these  cables,  and  the  experiencegained  by  the 
engineer  employed,  Mr.  F.  C.  Webb,  has  been 
the  foundation  of  the  art  of  repairing  telegraph 
cables— an  art  on  which,  up  to  the  present  time, 
too  little  value  has  been  laid. 

In  1854,  an  English  firm  laid  for  the  Medi- 
terranean Company  a  cable  over  a  length  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles,  between  Spezzia,  the 
naval  port  of  Piedmont,  and  Corsica ;  and  an- 
other, eleven  miles  long,  from  Corsica  to  the 
Island  of  Sardinia.  These  have  remained  in 
working  order  ever  since.  Between  1854  and 
1855,  two  cables,  of  the  same  pattern  as  the 
Hague  cables,  were  laid  between  Holyhead  and 
Howth ;  one  has  been  taken  up,  and  the  other, 
although  repeatedly  broken,  has  been  repaired, 
and  continues  in  use. 

In  ld50,  England  and  Hanover  were  con- 
nected by  a  cable  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
long,  which  continues  in  working  order.  In  the 
same  year,  Liverpool  and  Holyhead  —  Wey- 
mouth, Aldemey,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey — bt. 
Bee's  Head  and  the  Isle  of  Man — were  severally 
connected  by  submarine  cables.  The  Isle  of 
Man  failed  the  fint  week,  was  partially  leiaid. 


and  has  stood  ever  since.  The  expense  of  re- 
pairing the  Channel  Islands  cables  has  so  far 
exceeded  aU  reasonable  hopes  of  profit,  that  they 
have  been  for  the  present  abandoned  to  the  use 
of  zoophytes  and  marine  algse. 

In  1859,  a  cable  was  laid  between  Folkestone 
and  Boulogne,  which  still  remains  in  ^od  work- 
ing order.  In  the  same  year,  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania were  united  by  a  cable  two  hundred  and 
forty  miles  in  length,  and,  although  one  section 
of  one-third,  having  been  cat  through  on  a  rocky 
bed,  had  to  be  rehud  in  a  more  suiteble  channel, 
it  continues  to  work  satisfactorily. 

In  1855,  a  wire,  covered  with  ^tta-percha, 
and  unprotected,  laid  for  the  British  govern- 
ment between  Balaclava  and  Varna,  continued 
to  work  until  it  was  wilfully  cut  through :  ac- 
cording to  a  camp  story,  by  order  of  a  French, 
general  worried  to  macfness  by  the  frequency  of 
messages  from  Paris.  A  cable  was  also  laid,  about 
the  same  time,  from  Constantinople  to  Varna, 
for  the  Turkish  government. 

All  these  cables,  except  the  one  between 
Spezzia  and  Corsica,  were  laid  in  shallow  seas. 
Tne  instances  in  which  cables  have  worked  for 
any  period  in  deep  waters,  are  those  of  the  Sar- 
dinian, one  hun(Lred  and  ten  miles;  the  New- 
foundland, to  Cape  Breton,  eighty-five  miles ; 
the  Dardanelles  to  Scio  and  Candia,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  knots ;  Athens  to  Syria,  one  hundred 
and  fif^  knots ;  Barcelona  to  Port  Mahon,  one 
hundred  and  eighty.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
failures  have  been  numerous,  and  in  two  of  the 
greatest  experiments,  most  disastrous  in  a  finan- 
cial point  of  view — so  disastrous  that,  with  them, 
fiuther  attempts  at  deep  long-sea  telegraphic 
communication  were,  for  a  lon^^  period,  closed ; 
neither  the  government  nor  private  capitalists 
would  listen  to  proposals,  however  well  devised, 
for  submarine  cables. 

The  first  attempt  at  laying  the  Atlantic  cable 
was  made  in  1857.  In  1858  three  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  repeated,  and  on  the  5  th  August, 
1868,  a  cable  was  laid  between  Gal  way  and  New- 
foundland. On  the  first  attempt,  a  lencth  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five  miles  of  cable  was 
lost.  The  remaining  quantity  was  then  made  up 
to  three  thousand  miles,  and  eventually  two 
thousand  two  hundred  miles  were  laid,  and  about 
one  hundred  miles  were  brought  home,  the  rest 
being  lost  in  unsuccessful  attempts.  What  this 
speculation  really  did,  and  why  it  was  certain  to 
fail,  we  shall  presently  explain. 

When  the  Atlantic  cable,  after  a  brief  loud 
sensation,  at  a  vast  expense,  suddenly  became 
dumb,  capitalists,  contrary  to  the  expectations 
of  the  promoters,  who  had  so  rashly  hurried 
the  experiments,  resolutely  buttoned  up  their 
pockets,and  declined tosubscribe  another  shilling 
to  long-sea  telegraphs. 

When,  therefore,  a  telegraphic  communication 
with  India,  became  an  urgent  political  and  com- 
mercial necessity,  a  dexterous  company  of  spe- 
culators brought  pressure  to  bear  on  a  totter- 
ing government,  and  obtained  an  unconditional 
guarantee  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent  on  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  fifty  years  for  a 
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cable  from  Suez  to  Karrachee,  on  the  simple 
condition  that  each  of  the  three  sections 
into  which  it  was  divided  should  work  for  one 
month.  That,  at  least,  was  what  the  agree- 
ment was  found  to  mean,  although  the  vic- 
tims at  the  Treasury  and  the  parliamentary 
public  were  under  the  impression  that  the 
month  guarantee  extended  over  the  whole  line, 
and,  in  excusable  ignorance,  concluded  that  a 
cable  that  worked  for  a  month  misht,  like  the 
Dover  cable,  work  for  nine  years.  The  dinners, 
the  balls,  the  private  theatricals,  the  fireworks 
with  whieh,  at  Kurrachee  and  Aden,  the  hos- 
pitable garrison  welcomed  the  presumed  con- 
structors of  the  cable  which  was  to  put  London 
within  a  few  hours  of  Calcutta  were  scarcelv 
over,  when  it  was  discovered  that  first  one  link 
and  then  another  had  failed.  Finally,  it  a()peared 
that  the  British  tax-payer  had  to  pay  thirty-six 
thousand  pounds  pec  annum  for  a  cable  that 
had  never  sent  one  complete  message  from  Suez 
to  Kurrachee. 

The  Red  Sea  job  had  the  same  fatal  effect  on 
the  government  goose  as  the  Atlantic  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  goose—no  more  ^Iden  eggs 
were  to  be  expected  from  either  until  s^omething 
that  appeared  more  new  and  true  in  submarine 
cables  could  be  presented. 

Under  these  circumstances,  keenly  feeling 
every  day  the  need  of  interchange  of  electric 
messages  with  Lidia  and  America,  the  govern- 
ment took  the  wise  step  pf  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  into  the  whole  question  of 
submarine  cables — a  subject  up  to  that  period 
involved,  as  far  as  the  non-professional  world  was 
concerned,  in  hopeless  mystery.  This  committee 
included,  amongst  others,  the  late  Robert  Ste- 
phenson, Professor  Wheatstone,  William  Fair- 
taim,  George  P.  Bidder,  the  two  Glarks— Edwin 
and  Latimer.  Mr.  Stephenson  died  before 
the  inquiry  actually  commenced,  aft^r  having 
sketched  out  the  course  of  proceedings  and 
su^pested  the  experiments  it  would  be  advisable 
to  make. 

A  folio  Blue-book  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pages,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  questions  and 
answers,  ei^teen  iq^pendices,  and  many  dia- 
grams>  contains  a  report  of  the  evidence  of 
forty-two  witnesses  of  every  dcj^ee  and  shade 
of  commercial,  speculative,  scientific,  mecha- 
nicd,  chemicid,  and  manufacturing  skill  — 
engineers,  patentees,  sailors,  professors,  and 
ooncessionnaires. 

The  statistics  of  submarine  telegraphs  in 
April*  1861,  stood  thus:  There  had  been  laid 
eleven  thoosand  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
miles  of  cables,  but  little  more  than  three  thou- 
sand were  working.  The  failures  included  the 
Atlaniic^  two  thousand  two  hundred;  the  Red 
Sea  and  India,  three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-nine;  the  Sardinia,  Malta,  and  Corfu, 
BCTen  hundred;  the  Singapore  and  Baiavia,  five 
hundred  and  fifty  mile8--all,  except  the  last, 
being  laid  in  deep  seas. 

Shallow-water  cables  are  laid  in  depths  down 
to  about  one  hundred  fathoms,  and  are  liable  to 
injixiy  fcom.  anchocs,  dredges,  and  strong  cur- 


rents. Deep-sea  cables  are  laid  out  of  reach  of 
all  such  dangers,  at  depths  beyond  a  hundred 
fathoms,  and  extending  to  miles.  We  have 
heard  and  almost  forgotten  all  the  fine  things 
that  were  said  about  the  Atlantic  cable  during 
the  brief  period  of  its  supposed  success;  a 
few  figures  tell  the  tale  of^its  actual  results. 
It  cost,  from  first  to  last,  four  hundred  and 
sixty-two  thousand  pounds,  which  includes 
seventy-five  thousand  pounds  paid  to  the  pro- 
jectors, besides  the  use  of  the  ships  lent  by 
tlie  English  and  American  governments.  It 
was  worked  from  the  1st  September  to  the  10th 
August,  1858,  between  Yalentia  and  Newfound- 
land, for  twenty-one  days,  and  during  these 
twenty-one  days  one  hundred  and  *  twenty-nine 
messages  were  sent,  containing  one  thousaud  four 
hundred  and  seventy-four  words  and  seven  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty-three  letters.  From 
Newfoundland  to  Yalentia  it  was  worked  twenty- 
three  days,  and  there  were  sent  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one  messages  of  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-five  words  and  thirteen  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  letters.  Be- 
sides the  exchange  of  compliments  between  our 
Queen  and  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  divers  sensation  paragraphs,  there  were 
two  important  of&cial  messages  sent  to  Canada 
countermanding  the  sending  of  two  regiments 
to  England  in  the  following  words : 

L  "  August  31st,  1858.  The  Military  Secre- 
tary-of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Horse  Guards, 
London,  to  General  Trolloppe,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia.  The  Sixty-seventh  Raiment  is  not  to  re- 
turn to  England/'  II.  ''  The  Military  Secretary, 
&c.,to  General  commanding  at  Montreal,  Canada. 
The  Thirty-ninth  Regiment  is  not  to  return  to 
Engknd."  On  the  1st  September,  Yalentia 
telegraphed  C.  W.  Field,  New  York:  ** Please 
inform  American  government  we  are  now  in  a 

position  to  do  best  to  forward "   There  the 

message  stopped,  and  no  more  words  were  ever 
received  from  Newfoundland.  There  the  great 
experiment  and  speculation  ended. 

The  B.ed  Sea  and  Indian  cable  never  even 
exchanged  a  compliment  between  Kurrachee 
and  Suez.  It  was  laid  in  two  portions :  the 
first  between  Suez  and  Aden,  the  second 
between  Aden  and  Kurrachee,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hindus.  The  portion  between  Sues 
and  Aden  was  laid  in  three  sections:  from 
Suez  to  Cosseir,  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
nautical  miles;  from  Cosseir  to  Suakiu,  four 
hundred  and  seventy-four  miles ;  from  Suakin  to 
Aden,  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine  miles.  This 
waa  completed  in  May,  1859.  The  sections  on 
the  Aden  and  Kurrachee  line  were :  from  Aden  to 
Hallain,  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  miles ;  from 
Hallain  to  Muscat,  four  hunm*ed  and  eighty-six 
miles ;  from  Muscat  to  Kurrachee,  four  hundred 
and  eighty-one  miles.  A  portion  of  about  seventy 
miles  was  laid  in  depths  of  from  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  to  two  thousand  fathoms.  The 
first  portion,  between  Aden  and  Suez,  was 
finished  on  the  28th  of  May,  1859 ;  the  second 
portion  was  completed  in  February,  1860. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Aden  to  Suakin  section 
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failed;  then  the  Cosseir  section,  which  had  a 
fault  from  the  first,  failed.  The  Aden  to  Kur- 
rachee  remained  a  very  short  time  in  working 
order,  two  sections  having  numerous  faults. 
Thus  each  of  the  separate  sections  worked  for 
thirty  days,  and  earned  the  contractor  his 
money ;  but  the  whole  cable  never  worked  for 
thirty  days. 

The  committee  attributed  the  failure  of  the 
Atlantic  enterprise  to  the  cable  being  of  a  faulty 
design,  manurac^red  without  proper  supervi- 
sion, and  handled  without  sufficient  care.  "  It 
was  defective  from  the  first,  and  practical  men 
ought  to  have  known  of  the  locality  of  the  de- 
fects." 

From  the  evidence,  it  a]3pears  that  under  the 
bargain  with  the  four  projectors  who  received 
seventy-five  thousand  pounds  for  their  ponces- 
sion,  one,  as  part  of  the  bargain,  made  himself 
engineer  chief,  not  having  previously  anv  ex- 
perience in  marine  telej^pns ;  and  anotner,  a 
surgeon  and  amateur,  with  a  theory,  became  the 
electrician  of  the  companv.  The  wav  in  which 
the  whole  business  was  hurried  is  shown  very 
characteristically  by  Mr.  Whitehouse,  one  of  the 
scientific  witnesses.  He  said  that  he  wanted 
to  try  some  important  experiments  to  test  the 
capabilities  of  the  cable,  which  would  have 
occupied  three  months.  When  he  had  ex- 
plained his  views,  Mr.  Cyrus  Field,  one  of  the 
American  commissioners,  with  his  share  of 
seventy-five  thousand  pounds  in  view,  and  "full 
of  steam,"  cried,  "  Pooh !  nonsense.  Why,  the 
whole  scheme  will  be  stopped ;  the  scheme  will 
be  put  back  a  twelvemonth ;  cannot  you  say  now 
that  you  know  it  mil  do  t  We  hope  you  are  not 
going  to  stop  the  ship  this  way."  And  so  on  this 
principle  the  ships  went  to  sea  with  something 
that  would  do,  and  did  do  enough  to  make  Mr. 
Field  and  his  fellow  promoters  great  lions  for  a 
brief  space. 

In  the  same  way  the  Red  Sea  cable  never 
was  perfect,  and,  if  perfect,  never  fit  for  the 
climate.  This  was  not  extraordinary,  for  the 
gentleman  who  obtained  the  concession,  and 
sold  it  to  the  company,  had  no  ^experience  in 
telegraphs,  but  became  engineer  ro  the  company 
by  virtue  of  his  bargain,  and  as  part  of  the 
purchase-money.  The  government  having  no 
competent  engineering  adviser,  made  a  blind 
contract  for  an  unconditional  guarantee  with  the 
company,  and  the  company,  for  want  of  compe- 
tent engineering  advice,  virtually  agreed  that 
the  contractors  should  make  the  rope  and  lay 
the  rope  as  they  pleased.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  to  find  that  the  committee  **  consider 
that  the  India  and  Red  Sea  telegraph  failed 
because  the  design  of  the  cable  was  not  suited 
to  the  climate  or  the  bottom  of  the  sea  over 
which  it  had  to  be  laid,  and  because  the  con- 
tractor was  allowed  to  manufacture  and  lay  it 
without  proper  supervision  or  control." 

We  do  not  dissect  these  wretched  fwlures 
in  order  to  ^ive  pain  to  any  one,  but  to  show 
that  submarine  cables  in  deep  seas  have  not 
vet  had  fair  play,  and  that,  so  far  from  there 
oeing  any  insuperable  obstacle  to  laying  tbem^ 


there  is  every  reason  to  believe  tliat,  with  proper 
care,  submanne  cable  and  mainland  communica- 
tions may  be  eventually  established  with  our 
most  distant  possessions.  But  to  execute  such  a 
task,  the  peculiarities  of  climate,  the  depth  and 
character  of  the  sea,  and  its  bottom,  must  be 
studied  in  desiring  the  cable.  The  cable  must 
be  laid  under  the  orders  of  men  of  skill  and  ex- 
perience. Such  men  are,  we  are  happy  to  state, 
engaged  to  reinstate  the  telegraph  with  India, 
by  a  new  company  which  has  arisen  out  of 
the  ashes  of  tiie  Red  Sea  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. Advantage  must  be  taken  of  every 
means  for  shortening  the  sea  route,  or  the  deep- 
sea  route,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  where  in 
deep  waters  great  risks  are  inevitable,  bargains 
should  be  made  with  contractors  which  will 
render  it  their  interest  that  the  cables  sliall 
work,  not  a  week  or  a  month,  but  for  as  long  a 
period,  and  as  perfectly,  as  possible. 


WORSE  WITCHES  THAN  MACBETH'S. 

Dr.  Haksnet  described  thus  the  "true  idea** 
of  a  Bewitching  Woman;  "An  old  weather- 
beaten  crone,  having  her  chin  and  knees  meeting' 
for  age,  walking  like  a  bow  leaning  on  a  sta^ 
hollow-eyed,  untooth'd,  furrow'd  on  her  face, 
having  her  lips  trembling  with  the  palsy,  going 
mumbling  in  tlie  streets :  one  that  hath  forgotten 
her  pater  noster,  and  yet  hath  a  shrewd  tongue 
to  call  a  drab  a  drab.  If  she  hath  learn'd  of  an 
old  wife  in  a  chimney  end  Pax,  Max,  Fax  for  a 
spell ;  or  can  say  Sir  John  Grantham's  curse  for 
the  miller's  eels : 

All  ye  that  have  stolen  the  miller* 8  cells, 

Laudate  Dominum  de  Coelis ; 

And  all  they  that  have  consented  thereto^ 

Benidicamus  Domino : 
why,  then,  look  about  you,  my  neighbours.'* 

A  heartier  or  more  thorough  way  of  making' 
superstition  hateful  could  not  have  been  founo, 
than  that  along  which  we  are  led  in  the  com- 
plete series  of  Witch  Stories  lately  put  forth 
by  Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Taking  the  supersti- 
tion of  Scotland  and  England  each  in  turn,  Mrs. 
Linton  tells  the  public  the  whole  story  of  this 
form  of  credulity  in  its  most  cruel  and  stupid 
issues,  conquering  its  monotony,  as,  out  ot  a 
liberal  and  earnest  mind,  she  pleads  the  cause  of 
common  sense  and  wholesome  scepticism — still 
needing  defendei*s  against  the  sick  appetite  for 
clumsy  marvels.  The  witches  of  old,  who 
claimed  to  be  real  riders  of  broomsticks,  got  as 
much  sensible  help  out  of  the  supernatural 
master  with  whom  they  declared  their  compact, as 
the  impostors  of  our  day  who  swim  the  air  in  dark 
drawing-rooms,  and  "  run"  spirits  of  Socrates, 
Shakespeare,  and  the  late  Mrs.  Grundy,  equally 
charged  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  solemn  un- 
known world.  There  is  a  change  in  the  form 
of  delusion  and  in  the  characters  and  persons 
of  deluders  aud  deluded;  luckiljr  also  there 
is  a  change  in  the  treatment  of  the  snper> 
stitious  fever:  the  cold-water  cure  being  con- 
sidered preferable  to  cautery.  A  pretty  thinr 
it  would  be  if,  after  enjoying  the  stance  of  s^i. 
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ritualised  broomstick  at  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Idleness-the-Mother-of-Tomfoolery's,  that  clever 
and  fascinating  but  too  credulous  friend  \7ere 
serred  up  to  us  next  week  at  breakfast  among 
the  roast  women  in  the  daily  newspapers'  Smith- 
field  report.  There  is  a  certain  stock  of  credu- 
lity, one  would  think,  always  abroad  in  the  world, 
and  the  greater  the  quackery  or  the  absurdity — 
the  more  emphatic  the  alleged  experience,  and 
the  less  tangible  the  evidence  of  its  truth  or 
trustworthiness. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
there  was,  as  Mrs.  Linton  tells  us,  an  epidemic 
witch  panic  of  superstition  formularised  by 
James  the  Sixth  ot  Scotland  into  a  distinct 
section  of  the  articles  of  human  faith.  The 
first  Scotch  witches  on  record  are  those  whom 
St.  Patrick  offended,  when  they  and  their  master, 
tlie  devil— outraged  by  his  rigour  against  them — 
tore  off  a  piece  of  rock  as  the  saint  crossed  the 
sea  and  hurled  it  after  him :  which  rock  became 
the  fortress  of  Dumbarton.  Then  in  the  year 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  there  was  King 
Duff  pining  by  reason  of  a  waxen  image  which 
a  young  woman  under  torture  accused  her 
mother  and  certain  other  old  women  of  having 
made^  and  those  women  were  burnt.  Then 
there  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  Thomas  of 
Ercildoune,  the  rhymer  and  propiiet,  to  whom 
is  ascribed  an  extant  romance  or  Sir  Tristrem. 
He  was  "  ane  man  of  gret  admiration  to  the 
peple  and  schaw  sundry  tliingis  as  they  fell." 
When  Thomas  sat  one  day  under  the  EUdoun- 
tree,  there  came  towards  him  a  most  beautiful 
damsel  riding  upon  a  grey  palfrey.  He  begged 
iier  love:  whicli  she  refused,  because  it  would 
nndo  her  beauty  and  make  him  repent.  He 
would  not  be  denied ;  so  when  he  had  the  lady 
in  his  arms,  her  bria;ht  eyes  became  dead,  her 
fair  locks  dropped  &om  the  naked  scalp,  her 
rich  attire  was  changed  to  rags,  and  witli  that 
odious  hag  for  companion  the  poor  Thomas  was 
forced  to  bid  adieu  "  to  sun  and  moon,  to  grass 
and  every  green  tree,"  and  mounting  behind 
the  palfrey  of  the  enchantress,  rush  tlirough 
darkness  and  the  roaring  of  waters,  also  through 
a  fair  earden  in  which  was  the  fatal  tree  of 
knowledge,  to  the  point  whence  the  three  roads 
direiged,  to  heaven,  hell,  and  fairy-land.  To  a 
gay  castle  in  fairy-land,  Thomas  was  taken  by 
his  ffuide,  who  had  resumed  all  her  beauty  as 
the  ™ry  Queen.  There,  he  dwelt  three  vears, 
wlien,  the  day^  before  the  arrival  of  a  fiend  who 
would  take  tithe  of  the  inhabitants  of  fairy- 
land and  woidd  be  sure  to  seize  him  as  a  stately 
and  fair  person,  he  was  carried  back  to  the 
£ildoun-tree  with  many  fairy  secrets  trusted 
to  hb  telling;  the  fate  of  the  wars  between 
England  and  Scotland  being  among  the  number. 
To  this  and  other  legendary  stories  Mrs.  Linton 
only  aiiades,  and  then,  coming  into  the  li^ht  of 
written  history,  begins  the  series  of  indubitable 
Scotch  witch  stories  with  the  fate  of  Lady  Glam- 
niis.  The  wife  of  John  Lyon,  Lord  Glammis,  it 
was  as  **  one  of  the  Douglases"  that  her  hus- 
band's near  relative,  William  Lyon,Vhose  suit 
of  love  when  she  became  a  young  widow  she 


slighted,  brought  Lady  Glammis  to  the  stake. 
Ajs  a  Douglas  she  was  beyond  the  pale  of  judi- 
cial sympathy. 

We  have  Bessie  Dunlop's  own  word  (given 
under  torture  on  a  November  day,  in  the  year 
fifteen  'seventy-six)  for  the  fact  that  when  she 
was  weak  after  a  confinement  and  weeping  bit- 
terly for  the  death  of  a  cow,  Tom  Reid— kiUed 
years  before  at  the  battle  of  Pinkye,  but  then 
dwelling  in  fairy-land— came  and  comforted  her, 
and,  having  made  her  acquaintance,  at  last  took 
her  clean  away  from  the  presence  of  her  hus- 
band and  three  tailors— they  seeing  nothing — 
to  where  eight  gentlemen  and  four  pretty  women 
dressed  in  plaids  were  waiting  for  her,  and  per- 
suaded her  in  vain  to  go  to  fairy  knd.  The 
queen  of  the  fairies  also,  a  stout  comely  wornan^ 
had  sat  on  her  bed  and  reasoned  with  her; 
but  she  stuck  to  her  home  and  her  honesty,  only 
holding  odd  fairy  gossip  with  Tom,  who  told  her 
useful  secrets  of  roots,  and  herbs,  and  drinks : 
so  that  she  cured  John  Jake's  bairn,  and  her 
gudeman's  sister's  cow,  and  tried  her  best,  and 
Tom's  best,  without  any  success  on  old  Lady 
Kilbowye's  leg.  For  all  this,  the  poor  old  woman 
who  had  done  what  good  she  could  with  heJrbs 
and  simples  was  "convict  and  brynt." 

A  sorcerer  of  fame  was  John  Fian,  alias  Cun- 
ingham,  master  of  the  school  at  Saltpans^ 
Lothian,  who  was  arraigned  on  the  day  after 
Ghristmas-dav,  in  the  year  fifteen  'ninety,  and 
strangled  and  burnt  on  the  Castle  Hill  at  Edin- 
burgh, a  month  afterwards.  Satan,  said  the 
indictment  on  which  he  was  tried  and  convicted, 
appeared  to  him  in  white  as  he  lay  on  his  bed, 
musing  and  thinking  how  he  should  be  revenged 
on  Thomas  Trumbill,for  not  having  whitewashed 
his  room  according  to  agreement.  After  pro- 
mising homage  he  received  his  master's  mark, 
where  it  was  on  trial  found  under  his  tongue, 
by  means  of  two  pins  therein  thrust  up  to  their 
heads.  This  wonderful  man,  amongst  other  of 
his  achievements,  was  once  seen  to  chase  a  cat, 
and  in  the  chase  to  bo  carried  so  high  over  a 
hedge  that  he  could  not  t^ouch  her  head.  So  it 
was  proved  against  him  that  he  Qew  throu«;b 
the  air.  When  asked  why  he  hunted  the  cat,  he  • 
said  that  Satan  had  need  of  her,  and  that  he 
wanted  all  the  cats  he  could  lay  hands  on,  to 
cast  into  the  sea,  and  cause  storms  and  ship- 
wrecks. He  was  further  accused  of  endeavour- 
ing to  bewitch  a  young  maiden ;  but,  thanks  to  a 
wile  of  her  mother's,  practised  his  enchantment 
on  the  hair  of  a  heifer.  The  result  was,  that  a 
luckless  young  cow  went  lowing  after  him, 
even  into  his  schoolroom,  nibbing  herself 
against  him,  and  observinp;  him  everywhere  with 
languishing  eyes  like  a  love-sick  youns^  lady. 
To  make  good  the  twenty  counts  of  indictment 
against  John  Fian,  persuasion  to  confess  was 
applied  by  torture,  until  he  became  speechless ; 
and  his  tormentors,  supposing  it  to  be  the  devil's 
mark  which  kept  him  silent,  searched  for  that 
mark,  that  by  it^  discovery  the  spell  might  be 
broken.  So  they  found  it,  as  stated  before, 
under  his  tongue,  with  two  charmed  pins  stuck 
up  to  their  headis  therein;  tiie  sign  of  success 
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being  the  cry  extorted  by  that  furtber  pang. 
When  able  to  speak,  be  procured  relief  by  con- 
fessing as  much  as  would  satisfy  his  tormentors. 
The  next  day  he  recanted  this  confession.  He 
was  then  somewhat  restored  to  himself,  and  had 
mastered  the  weakness  of  his  agony.  Where- 
upon it  was  assumed  that  the  devil  had  yisited 
him  in  the  night  and  had  marked  him  aficesh. 
They  searched  him,  he  was  tortured  afresh,  and 
died  denying  all  the  fictions  charged  against 
him..  Fian  was  one  of  the  first  human  sacnfices 
to  the  odious  superstition  of  the  odious  King 
James. 

Another  was  the  half-witted  serrant-girl  of 
a  deputy  bailiie,  wbo,  seeing  his  maid  busy  to 
"helpe  all  such  as  were  troubled  or  grieved 
with  anie  kinde  of  sicknes  or  infinnitie,  con- 
sidered this  conduct  suspicious,  and,  without 
witness,  judge,  <Mr  jury,  put  her  to  torture  on 
his  own  account,  first  witn  the  '|  pillie-winks," 
or  thumbscrews,  then  by  *'  thrawing,"  binding, 
and  wrenching  her  head  with  a  rope.  As  she 
,  confessed  nothing,  she  was  searched  oy  pricking 
with  a  pin,  and  toe  devil's  mark  was  disooverea 
on  her  throat.  The  point  of  discovery  was  the 
prick  made  when  her  endurance  eave  wav ;  and 
she  not  onlv  confessed,  but  implicated  oy  her 
confession  tnree  other  women,  one  of  them  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Glif  tonball,  one  of  the  sena- 
tors of  the  College  of  Juatice.  While  we  dip 
into  -Mrs.  Linton  s  work,  selecting  and  con- 
densing, we  use,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  clever 
ladjr's  own  woitis,  for  it  is  hardly  desirable 
that  what  is  well  said  should  be  said  worse. 
One  of  the  women  thus  accused,  Agnes  Samp- 
son, was  a  sober  clever  woman,  whose  repute 
for  wisdom  brought  her  to  the  mind  of  her  ac- 
cuser. She  was  carried  before  the  king  him- 
self at  Holyrood,  and,  as  she  denied  all  that  was 
chaiged  against  her,  she  was  fastened  to  the 
witch's  bridle :  an  iron  machine  pressed  over  the 
head  with  a  piece  of  iron  thrust  into  the  mouth, 
having  four  prongs,  directed  one  to  the  tongue, 
one  to  the  palate,  one  to  either  cheek;  was 
kept  without  sleep,  had  her  head  shaved,  and 
thrawn  with  a  rope ;  was  searched  and  pricked, 
until  she  was  goaded  into  edifying  the  royal 
inquisitor  with  such  tales  as  he  longed  to  hear. 
"  She  said,"  writes  Mrs.  Linton,  ''  that  she  and 
two  hundred  other  witches  went  to  sea  on  All- 
Halloween,  in  riddles  or  sieves,  making  merry 
and  drinking  by  the  Fay :  that  they  landed  at 
North  Berwick  church,  where,  taking  hands, 
they  danced  around,  saying, 

Commer  goe  ye  before  I  commer  goe  ye  I 
Gif  ye  will  not  goe  before,  commer  let  me  I 

Here  they  met  the  devil,  like  a  miokle  black 
man,  as  John  Fian  had  said,  and  he  marked  her 
on  the  right  knee ;  and  this  was  the  time  when 
he  made  them  all  so  angry  by  calling  Robert 
Grieraon  by  his  right  name,  instead  of  Hob  the 
Rower,  or  Eo'  the  Comptroller.  When  they 
rifled  the  graves,  as  Fian  had  said,  she  got  two 
joints,  a  windingdlieet,  and  an  enchanted  ring, 
for  love-charms.  She  also  said  that  Geillis 
Duncan,  the  informer,  went  before  thempkying 


on  the  Jew's-harp,  and  the  dance  she  played  was 
Gyllatripes;  which  so  delighted  gracious  ma- 
jesty, greedy  of  infernal  news,  that  he  sent  on 
the  instant  to  Qeillis,  to  play  the  same  tune  be- 
fore him ;  which  she  did  'to  his  great  pleasure 
and  amazement.'  Furthermore,  Agnes  Sampson 
confessed  that,  on  asking  Satw  why  he  hated 
ICing  James,  and  so  greatly  wishecf  te  destroy 
him,  the  foul  fiend  answered:  'Because  he  is 
the  greatest  enemy  I  have;'  adding,  that  he 
was  'un  homme  de  Dieu,'  and  that  Satan  liad 
no  power  against  him.  A  pretty  niece  of  flat- 
tery, but  availing  the  poor  wise  wile  nothing  as 
time  went  on." 

We  pass  over  some  years  in  Mrs.  Linton's 
chronological  seizes,  an^  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  find  many  wretched  women 
seized,  tortured,  and  roasted  on  the  accusation 
of  a  poor  maniac.  This  wretched  creature  was 
a  certain  Hob  Grieve,  whose  wife  had  been 
burnt  for  a  witeh  twenty  years  before,  and  who 
was  himself  now  doomea  as  a  wizard.  Even 
before  torture,  when  he  had  filled  a  prison  with 
his  victims,  one  woman  who  had  been  accused 
by  him,  came,  stung  with  wrath,  to  contradict 
and  curse  him,  and  at  |ast  in  frenzy  turned  upon 
herself.  Another  poor  woman,  whom  the  magis- 
trates really  laboured  to  save,  sought  death  aa 
the  desperate  remedj  for  all  the  wretchedness 
that  a  mere  accusation  brought  with  it.  "  She 
had  been  fyled  as  a  witeh,  she  said,  and  as  a 
witeh  she  would  die.  And  had  not  the  devil 
once,  when  she  was  a  young  lassie,  kissed  her, 
and  given  her  a  new  name  F  Reason  enough 
whjr  she  should  die,  if  even  nothing  worse  lay 
behind.  At  last  the  day  of  her  execution  came, 
and  she  was  taken  out  to  be  burnt  with  the  rest. 
On  her  way  to  the  scaffold  she  made  this  la- 
menteble  speech : '  Now  all  you  that  see  me  this 
day,  know  that  I  am  now  to  die  a  witch  by  my 
own  confession ;  and  I  free  all  men,  especially 
the  ministers  and  magistrates,  of  the  guilt  of  my 
blood.  I  take  it  wholly  on  myself.  My  blood 
be  upon  mv  own  head;  and  as  I  must  make 
answer  to  tne  God  of  heavcm  presently,  I  declare 
I  am  as  free  of  witchcraft  as  any  child;  but 
being  delated  by  a  malicious  woman,  and  put 
in  priagm  under  the  name  of  a  witeh,  disowned 
by  my  husband  and  friends,  and  seeing  no  ground 
of  hope  of  my  coming  out  of  prison  or  ever 
coming  in  credit  again,  through  a  temptation  of 
the  devil  I  made  up  that  confession  on  purpose 
to  destroy  my  own  life,  being  weary  of  it,  and 
choosing  rather  to  die  than  to  live.' " 

EngiaiiH,  even  when  rej^resented  by  much  of 
its  b^t  wit,  was  not  belore  Scotland  in  these 
matters.  As  Mr.  Crossley  has  said  with  only 
too  much  truth  in  the  introduction  to  an  old 
volume  on  the  Discoveiy  of  Witehes,  edited  by 
him:  "We  find  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
Novum  Or^um  sacrificing  to  courtly  supple- 
ness his  philosophic  truth,  and  gravely  prescrib- 
ing the  ingrecliento  for  a  witch's  omtment; 
Selden  mftintAiwitig  that  crimes  of  the  imagina- 
tion may  be jpuniAed  with  death ;  the  detector 
of  Vulgar  Emrs,  and  the  most  humane  of  phy- 
sicians giving  the  casting  vote  to  the  vacillaung 
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bigotry  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale;  Hobbes,  ever 
sceptical,  penetrating,  and  sagacious,  jet  here 
paralysed  and  shrinEmg  from  the  subject,  as  if 
afraid  to  tonch  it;  the  adventurous  explorer, 
who  sounded  the  depths  and  channels  of  the '  In- 
tellectual Sjrstem'  alon^  all  the  '  wide-watered' 
shores  of  antiquity,  running  after  witches  to  hear 
them  recite  the  uommon  Prayer  and  the  Creed, 
as  a  rational  test  of  guilt  or  innocence ;  the 
gentle  spirit  of  Dr.  Henry  More,  girding  on  the 
armour  of  persecution,  and  rousing  itself  from  a 
Platonic  reverie  of  the  Divine  Life  to  assume 
the  hood  and  cloak  of  a  fanuliar  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion; and  the  patient  and  inquiring  Boyle, 
puttmg  aside  for  a  while  his  searches  for  the 
grand  Magisterium,  and  listening,  as  if  speU- 
ooDud,  with  gratified  attention  to  stories  of 
witches  at  Oxford  and  deyils  at  Mascon." 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  wonderful  discovery 
of  witches  in  the  county  of  Lancashire.  The  first 
of  the  "coven  "  tried  was  Mother  Demdike :  an 
old  woman  of  eighty,  living  in  Pendle  Forest,  a 
wild  tract  of  land  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire, 
who  had  been  a  witoh  for  fifty  years,  and  had 
brought  up  children  and  granachildren  to  the 
bvsiness,  being  "  a  generail  agent  for  tbe  deuill 
in  ail  those  partes.  Twenty  Fendle  witches 
were  accused,  and  twelve  were  hanged :  the 
rest  escaped,  but  most  of  them  for  a  few  years 
only.  Twenty-one  years  later,  in  sixteen  'tnirty- 
thipe,  there  was  a  second  curse  of  Pendle  pro- 
claimed by  the  deposition  of  a  boy  of  eleven 
years  old.  Painfuiiy  frequent  in  these  histories 
IS  the  judicial  murder  of  poor  women  for  witch- 
craft, on  the  faith  of  the  wild  inventions  of 
young  children.  But  in  this  case,  the  wise 
Xing  James  being  no  longer  leader  of  the  hunt, 
the  accusations  were  narrowly  sifted,  and  the 
boy  at  last  ccmfessed  that  his  first  b^h  of  lies 
was  invented,  at  his  father's  suggestion,  to 
screen  himself  when  he  had  been  robbing  an 
orchard  of  plums.  As  the  first  witdi-stories 
had  been  so  profitable  ajs  to  bring  his  father 

'  two  cows,  he  gaye  reijis  to  his  fancy,  and  went 
on  to  attack  anybody  within  reach.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  only  to  Mmthew  Hopkins  that  witch- 
finding  and  inventing  was  a  source  of  profit, 
though  he,  of  all  men,  who  in  the  cousse  of 
business  sent  himdreds  to  the  eallows,  made  a 
handsome  living  out  of  it.  Hopkins's  great 
business  year  was  sixteen 'forty-nve.  In  that 
year  thirty-six  were  arraignea  at  one  time. 
Wore  one  judge,  and  fourteen  of  them  hanged. 
Even  Hopkins,  living  among  his  crude  stories 
of  imps,  like  mice  and  moles,  that  brought  for- 
tune to  the  women  who  cherished  and  obeyed 
them,  set  a  limit  to  the  very  mean  wages  given 
by  the  devil  to  his  servants.  "  Six  shillings," 
he  said,  in  the  examination  of  Joan  Rnccalver, 
of  Powstead,  Suffolk,  "six  shillings  was  the 
largest  amount  he  had  ever  known  given  by  an 
imp  to  his  dame." 

The  last  witch-fire  kindled  in  Scotland  was  in 
seyenteen  'twenty-seven,  when  a  poor  old  woman 
accused  of  transforming  her  daughter  into  a  horse 

to  cany  her  to  witches'  meetings,  and  causing  her 
to  be  shod  by  the  devil,  so  that  she  was  lamed  in 


hands  and  feet,,  being  found  guilty,  "was  put  into 
a  tar-barrel  and  burned  at  Dornoch  in  the  brij^ht 
month  of  June.  '  And  it  is  eaid  that  after  being 
brought  out  to  execution,  the  weather  proving 
very  severe,  she  sat  composedly  warming  herself 
by  the  fire  prepared  to  consume  her,  while  the 
other  instruments  of  death  were  getting  ready.' 
The  daughter,  escaped  1  afterwards  she  married 
and  had  a  son  who  was  as  lame  as  herself;  and 
lame  in  the  same  manner  too ;  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  ever  shod  by  the  devil 
and  witch-ridden.  'And  this  son,'  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  1830,  'was' living  so  lately  as  to  receive 
the  charity  of  the  present  Marchioness  of  Staf- 
ford, Countess  of  Sutherland  in  her  own  right,' 
This  is  the  last  execution  for  witchcraft  in 
Scotland ;  and  in  June,  1736,  the  Acts  Anentis 
Witchcnit  were  formally  repealed."         ' 

The  date  of  the  last  judicial  execution  for 
witchcraft  in  Eng^d,  is  seventeen  'twelve. 
Though,  adds  M».  Linton,  to  whose  very 
curious  and  interesting  volume  we  refer  the 
reader  for  further  informatioi^,  "  there  is  a  report 
current  in  most  witch  books  of  a  case  at  a  iat«r 
period — but  I  can  find  no  attthentie  account  of 
it— that,  in  1716,  of  a  Mrs.  Hicks  and  her  little 
daughter  of  nine,  hanged  at  Huntingdon  for 
selling  their  souls  to  the  devil,  bewitching  their 
neighbours  to  death  and  their  crops  to  rum,  and 
as  a  climax  to  all,  taking  off  their  stockings  to 
raise  a  storm." 

No  one  who  is  interested  in  this  curious  sub- 
ject, should  be  without  Mrs.  Linton's  admirable 
book. 


RUSSIAN  TRAVEL. 

THE  TEAMSCHZEK:  ACBOSS  COUNTEY. 

The  yeamscheek  is  a  great  Russian  institu- 
tion. He  is  not  to  be  confounded,  as  is  some- 
times done  by  strangers,  with  the  extortionate 
ruffian  drosky,  lanska,  and  britska  drivers,  in 
the  streets  of  towns  and  cities,  nor  with  the 
coachmen  of  the  gentry  and  aristocracy.  He  is 
a  distinct  animal;  the  interior  swarms  with 
him;  he  "works"  every  macadamised  and  un- 
macadamised  road  in  Russia,  from  the  shores  of 
the  White  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and 
all  loads  are  alike  to  him.  Whether  I  make  a 
bargain  with  one  to  take  me  to  Siberia,  or  to 
the  next  town,  it  is  all  the  same  to  him.  He 
goes  off  to  his  gang,  puts  me  into  a  hat,  and  I  am 
drawn  for.  Tiie  fortunate  drawer  gets  me  for 
his  job,  and  is  responsible  to  the  rest  for  his 
performance  of  the  duty.  I  am  quite  safe  with 
him ;  he  will  carry  out  his  part  of  the  bargain, 
if  he  can.  The  traveller,  entirely  at  his  mercy, 
over  endless  tracks  and  plains,  through  dismal 
forests,  £rost  and  snow,  among  wolves  and 
bears,  never  distrusts  the  poor  yeamscheek. 
He  is  neither  a  ruffian  nor  a  robber,  but  simply 
a  peasant,  who  commenced  driving  troikas  at 
six  jreaza  of  age,  and  who  will  drive  them  till 
he  dies.  He  has  one  failing,  the  need  of  v/)dki : 
give  it  hun  the  traveller  must,  but  let  the  tra- 
veller give  it  sparingly ;  and  if  you  hit  the  right 
mean  between  parsimony  and  indiscretion  as  to 
this  point,  he  will  do  anything  for-  his  charge 
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short  of  keeping  awake  when  he  is  sleepy, 
merely  because  he  drives.  Considering  the  im- 
mensity of  the  country,  the  number  length  and 
character  of  the  roads,  and  that  the  yeams- 
cheek  is  the  only  reliable  land-carrier  for  pas- 
sengers and  goods  (excepting  the  few  rail- 
ways), the  number  of  these  men  must  be  im- 
mense. They  played  no  unimportant  part  in 
the  Napoleon  invasion,  and  in  the  transport  of 
troops  and  material  of  war  to  the  Crimea,  and 
to  write  anything  about  interior  travelling  in 
Russia,  without  giving  a  few  lines  to  the 
yeamscheeks,  would  be  leaving  Hamlet  out  of 
his  own  play. 

Let  no  man  imagine  that  he  has  tried  Rus- 
sian travel  if  lie  have  merely  visited  Moscow 
and  Petersburg,  and  run  a  few  hundred  versts 
on  any  of  the  few  main  well-kept  roads.  Wide 
of  these,  lies  on  both  sides  the  interior  life  of 
this  immense  country,  and  to  see  it  we  must 
penetrate  through  forests  seventy  miles  long, 
jolt  over  wave-like  undulations  of  endless  barren 
or  poorly-cultivated  land,  and  bid  farewell  to 
every  vestige  of  macadam.  In  my  case  the 
deviation  from  the  main  road  took  place  at  no 
'  indicated  point.  No  finger-post  pointed  the 
way,  no  road  led  to  it. 

"  I  want  to  go  to'Evanofsky." 

"Well,"  said  the  yeamscheek,  "that  b  the 
road." 

"  Where  ?    I  see  no  road.'* 

"Ah,  yes !  but  Til  find  one.'*  And  with  that 
he  turned  the  horses'  heads  at  right  angles  to 
the  straight  broad  road  we  were  on,  lashed, 
screamed,  and  succeeded  in  plunging  us  acvoss  a 
deep  wide  ditch,  into  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
an  endless  pathless  expanse  of  stubbled  and  un- 
stubbled  ground ;  tree,  shrub,  fence,  post-house, 
or  hut,  there  was  none,  to  mark  the  route  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  frost  tinged  the 
expanse  with  white,  and  the  wintry  sun,  as  it 
shone  with  a  cool  light  over  the  long  sweeping 
undulations  of  the  ground,  made  the  surface  of 
the  land  glisten  like  water.  Some  of  us,  in- 
deed, could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  we  were 
not  about  to  plunge  into  some  trackless  pool, 
without  compass,  pilot,  or  chart.  The  inex- 
perienced will  always  bid  a  regretful  farewell  to 
the  beaten  road,  as  to  an  old  friend,  and  will 
face  the  trackless  ground  with  uncomfortable 
notions  aboutgrizzly  bears,  wolves,  ditches,  pre- 
cipices, and  snow-storms.  I  confess  that  I  lost 
sight  of  the  black-and-white  striped  mile-post 
witli  some  regret.  Hitherto  we  had  travelled 
with  these  posts  and  the  telegraphic  wires,  con- 
stantly on  our  right  and  left,  as  mute  friends 
and  companions.  We  could  read  the  number 
of  versts  on  each  post  when  we  had  nothing  else 
to  do,  and  we  could  think  of  human  messages 
going  and  coining  on  the  wires ;  but  now  they 
are  gone  on  far  to  the  south,  keeping  company 
with  travellers  on  the  one  good  broad  road  that 
leads  to  Odessa.  As  for  us,  we  were  over  the 
ditch,  and  off  through  the  fields. 

The  change  was  sudden  and  complete;  but 
all  changes  are  sudden  and  complete  in  Russia. 
Summer  goes  in  a  day,  and  winter  comes.    One 


may  cross  a  river  in  a  boat  at  night,  and  walk  back 
on  the  ice  in  the  morning.  Doors  and  windows 
stand  wide  open  in  summer  for  a  breath  of  cool, 
air,  but  in  winter  the  cool  air  is  barred  out  with 
double  windows,  triple  doors,  and  heated  stoves. 
So  in  regard  to  clothing;  thin  linen  summer 
habiliments  are  thrown  aside  in  a  day,  and  the 
reign  of  furs  begins.  Wheels  are  upon  all  car- 
riages of  every  sort  one  day,  snow  comes  during 
the  night,  and  the  wheels  all  vanish;  in  the 
morning,  nothing  is  seen  but  sledges.  The  tran- 
sitions urom  class  to  class  are  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. One  class  is  of  gentlemen  and  barons ; 
the  next  step  is  to  mouscheeks,  peasant-serfs 
who  live  on  black  bread  and  salt,  seasoned  with 
sour  cabbage  and  garlic,  and  who  are  covered 
with  a  dirty  sheepskin  instead  of  being  clothed 
in  ermine,  sables,  and  fine  linen.  Cronstadt 
is  reached  from  Petersburg  by  steamers  in  one 
week;  in  the  next,  the  traveller  runs  over 
the  same  water  with  three  horses  before  him. 
The  people  will  leave  a  hot  bath  and  plunge 
into  a  hole  made  in  the  ice ;  they  will  leave  a 
room,  heated  to  seventjr  or  eighty  degrees,  and 
follow  a  funeral  for  six  miles,  with  no  covering  on 
theur  heads,  in  a  frost  twenty-five  degrees  bdow 
zero;  they  will  fast  seven  weeks  on  cabbage 
and  garlic,  and  then  guzzle  themselves  in  a  few 
hours  into  the  hospital,  take  cholera,  and  die» 
Diseases  are  generally  swift  and  fatal — to-day 
well,  to-morh)w  dead.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  cholera  cases  die.  Women  are  interesting, 
plump,  and  marriageable,  at  fourteen ;  they  are 
shrivelled  at  thirty.  Despotic  power  works  in 
extreme  without  control,  religion  without  mo- 
rality, commerce  without  honesty.  There  is 
land  illimitable,  without  cultivation.  There  are 
splendid  laws,  and  poverty  of  justice.  Some  of 
these  contrasts  are  now  being  softened  down  by 
the  wise  progressive  policy  of  Alexander  the 
Second. 

Off  the  beaten  track  it  was  that  I  first  learned 
what  yeamscheeks  and  horseflesh  could  accom- 
plish. If  our  courage  and  confidence  sank  a 
degree,  and  we  held  onwitli  bated  breath  as  the 
tarantasses  jolted  over  the  deep  ruts,  ran  on  one 
wheel  along  the  edge  of  a  steep  slope  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five,  or  plunged  into  a  chasm  with 
a  crash,  to  be  pulled  out  by  the  most  desperate 
application  of  the  whip,  no  such  charge  can  be 
brought  against  the  drivers;  they  seemed  to 
rejoice  in  having  quitted  the  monotonous  road, 
and  their  spirits  appeared  to  spring  into  new 
life  with  every  obstacle.  They  had  now  ^t 
something  to  drive  over — something  worth  bemg 
a  yeamscneek  for:  "  Go,  my  angels  I"  "Step 
out,  my  dear  pigeons !"  "  Climb  up,  my  sweet- 
heart !"  And  at  every  ejaculation  down  came 
the  knout  with  terrible  force  and  effect. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second 
day  after  leaving  the  main  road,  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  end  of  our  wanderings,  on  the  slop© 
of  a  long  hill.  We  were  obliged  to  pack  up. 
The  descent  was  steep,  and  looked  extremely 
dangerous ;  the  yeamscheeks,  for  the  first 
time,  paused  before  taking  it.  I  got  out  to  re- 
connoitre.   On  each  side  of  us  lay  a  dense  and 
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gloomj  forest  of  oaks,  birch,  and  pines;  the 
track  down  which  we  had  come  a  certain  length, 
had  been  evidently  out  through  the  hill  for  nearly 
A  mile  and  a  half.  Far  below  in  the  valley,  lay 
a  considerable  number  of  what  my  servant  Harrj 
took  to  be  peat-hills.  Those  were  huts.  I  could 
see  also  the  cupola  of  a  church,  the  chimney  of 
a  mill,  or  works,  and,  on  an  adjoinins^  eminence, 
a  residence  of  some  pretension.  How  to  get 
down  was  a  nuzzle;  the  ground  was  slippery 
from  ice,  the  aescent  long  and  precipitous,  and 
the  cattle  were  nearly  exhaustca :  the  last  team 
having  come  twenty  miles.  If  our  men  chose  to 
go  down  with  the  usual  clatter  and  dash  (we  had 
no  drags)  the  result  might  be  disastrous.  The 
yeamscheeks,  however,  soon  made  up  their 
minds  to  try  the  old  way,  and  I  could  see  no 
better  way.  Thev  crossed  themselves  (their 
infallible  resource),  and  were  gathering  up  the 
ropes  for  a  start,  when  a  voice  called  out  from 
the  wood  on  the  left,  "  Hold,  hold !  Do  you  want 
your  necks  broken,  you  fools  ?*'  I  knew  in  a  mo- 
ment, from  the  manner  in  which  tiie  Russian  was 
spoken,  that  this  was  the  voice  of  an  English- 
man,  and  as  he  came  struggling  through  the 
bushes  and  low  underwood  that  lined  the  edj^e 
of  the  wood,  his  appearance  did  not  belie  his 
speech.  He  was  short,  fat,  and  florid ;  dressed 
in  a  fur  coat,  long  boots,  and  fur  cap ;  he  carried 
a  double-barrelled  gun,  and  was  followed  by 
a  man  much  in  the  same  garb,  but  younger 
taller  and  stronger  than  himself.  Two  great 
shaggy  cream-coJoured  wolf-dogs  followea  the 
second  man,  who  carried  a  double-barrelled 
rifle,  and  had  a  large  sheathed  knife  in  his  belt. 
While  the  one  was  collecting  breath,  after 
abusing  the  yeamscheeks  for  intending  to  gallop 
down  the  hill,  the  other  came  up  to  me,  and 
after  surveying  us  very  deliberately,  said,  in 
the  pure  Doric  of  canny  Scotland : 

"  i*m  just  thinkin*,  but  maybe  I'm  wrang,  that 
ye're  no  unlike  kintramen  of  ours-— that  is, 
Englishmen,  I  mean  ?" 

1  acknowledged  the  proud  relationship,  and 
eaid, 

"I  seek  a  village  called  Evanofsky,  and  a 
man  called  Count  Pomerin;  can  yon  help  a 
countryman  to  find  them  P" 

"  Surely ;  the  village  is  yonder  in  the  glen, 
and  the  man  is  not  far  off.  May  I  ask  if  ye  are 
the  party  he  wuU  be  expecting  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. If  sae,  he  wull  oe  ri^ht  glad  to  see  yon, 
but  at  the  present  moment  it  is  impossible  to 
get  speech  of  him.  We*ve  a  bit  hunting  on 
hand,  you  see,  and  Pomerin  is  at  his  post,  as 
we  were  when  you  cam*  betwixt  us  and  our  line 
of  fire." 

"  God  bless  me !"  I  said,  rather  quickly ; 
"  are  we  betwixt  the  game  and  the  rifies  ?" 

"  Tiiat*s  just  precesely  the  position  we  have 
all  the  honour  o'  occupying  at  this  present 
moment,  and  in  half  an  hour  after  this  it  might 
not  be  unco'  pleasant,  but  for  that  time,  I  think, 
we're  safe,  unless  for  a  stray  beastie  or  sae. 
Now,  if  you  like  to  join  the  hunt,  you  and  the 
other  genl-le-n)an,  1  would  advise  you  to  scud 
on  the  couvejances  and  contents  to  wait  you  at 


Pomerin's ;  they  will  get  a  rayal  welcome,  and  I 
shall  send  an  escort  with  them."  This  being 
agreed  on,  he  said  to  his  friend,  "  Pins,  wlustle 
on  that  Dugal  crature  o'  yours." 

Mr.  Pins  put  a  whistle  to  his  mouth  and  gave 
a  shrill  call,  when  presently  a  figure  emerged 
from  the  wood,  no  inapt  representative  of  the 
famous  Dugal  creature  in  Kob  Roy.  He  had 
bandy  legs,  a  gi'cat  mass  of  tangled  red  hair  on 
his  head  and  face,  red  ferret  eyes,  and  he  dressed 
in  a  felt  coat  which  reached  only  to  the  knees, 
a  wolf-skin  cape,  and  large  boots,  a  world  too 
wide  for  him ;  and  a  short-handed  axe  stuck  in 
his  belt.  Mr.  Saunderson  had  made  some  sign 
which  I  did  not  observe,  that  brought  his  hench- 
man, a  man  of  like  sort,  also  to  the  spot.  These 
having  received  their  orders,  proceeded  to  drag 
the  wheels.  In  a  few  minutes  two  young  trees 
were  cut  down,  and,  having  been  chopped  into 
the  right  length,  were  thrust  between  tne  spokes 
and  across  tne  hind-wheels  of  the  carnages. 
Having  thus  effectually  put  on  a  safety-dn^, 
the  two  'Dugal  creatures,'  large  and  small, 
mounted  beside  the  drivers,  but  Harry  and  I  re- 
mained behiud  with  the  ammunition,  guns,  and 
Sistols,  and  then  the  vehicles  began  sliding 
own  the  hill  without  us,  in  a  very  comfortable 
manner. 

WITH  THE  HUNTSMEK. 

I  had  often  heard  of  a  hunt  in  the  interior, 
and  was  glad,  although  fatigued,  to  join  one.  The 
plan  is  something  akin  to  tlie  ancient  practice  of 
deer-hunting  in  Uie  Scottish  Highlands.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  the  game  was  different : 
not  deer,  but  wolves,  bears,  foxes,  and  other  ver- 
min, which  had  been  found  very  destructive  and 
troublesome  for  some  time  past.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  men  of  several  villages,  including  every 
man  who  could  handle  a  gun,  liad  turned  out.  I 
attached  myself  to  Mr.  Saunderson,  Harry  joined 
Mr.  Pins,  and  we  followed  our  new  acquaintances 
into  the  wood  from  which  they  had  come  upon 
us.  On  entering,  I  could  see  that  preparations 
had  been  made  on  a  large  scale.  Just  inside  the 
wood,  and  extendino^  a  long  way — perhaps  to 
near  the  bottom  of  the  hill  to  the  left,  and  for  a 
less  distance  to  the  right— men  armed  with  guns, 
rifles,  pistols,  knives,  old  scythes,  and  other 
such  weapons,  were  stationed  thirty  yards  or 
less  apart  from  one  another,  whue,  behind 
each,  a  horse  was  picketed  to  a  tree.  Many 
of  the  principal  rifle  and  armed  men,  like  my 
friends  Pins  and  Saunderson,  had  'Dugal 
creatures,'  or  peasant-serfs  attached  to  them, 
having  in  charge  dogs,  horses,  and  other  ac- 
cessones.  The  whole  party  formed  two  lines, 
probably  a  mile  and  a  naif  long ;  the  furst  line 
armed ;  behind  it,  the  unarmed  and  the  horses. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  on  the 
trees  in  front,  was  a  strong  net,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  extending  up  ana  down  hill,  as  far  as. 
I  could  see,  parallel  with  the  road,  leaving  the 
road  itself  convenient  for  the  work  of  slaughter, 
while  the  men  might  fire  into  the  net  at  pleasure 
from  the  cover,  advance  into  the  open,  or  mount 
and  run  in  case  of  danger.  How  the  net  was 
secured,    or  what  resistance  it   might   make 
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against  a  large  infuriated  aoimal,  I  'had  no 
means  of  knowing ;  bat  I  iroi^ed  tbat  though 
it  might  hinder  or  entangle,  it  could  not  stop, 
or  offer  any  effectual  bar  to  a  bear,  or  even  a 
strong  maddened  wolf. 

Mj  companion  enlightened  me  on  sundry 
points :  How,  I  askeo,  did  they  get  the  game 
mto  the  netP 

That  was  easily  managed.  Six  hundred  men- 
had  been  sent  earlj  that  morning  into  the  oppo- 
site wood,  at  a  pomt  four  or  fiye  miles  from  our 
present  position ;  these  men  had  spread  them- 
selves in  a  line  across  the  wood,  the  two 
flanks  gradually  advancing  faster  than  the  centre, 
so  as  to  form  a  curve  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  road  where  the  net  was  placed,  the  flanks 
touching  the  ends  of  the  net ;  then  the  centre 
advancing,  drove  all  the  game  which  was  in 
firant  of  them,  right  into  tne  toils  to  be  shot 
down.  These  men  carried  poles  and  other  in- 
struments for  making  all  kinds  of  hideous 
noises,  and  the  number  of  them  being  large, 
the  whole  wood  became  a  perfect  Babel  of 
dreadful  sounds,  which  frightened  and  daunted 
the  doomed  animals. 

"This  is  an  inglorious  system  of  hunting, 
only  worthy  of  baroarians." 

"  Oo'  I ;  but  ye  ken  the  Russians  can  only 
operate  in  the  mass  way — that  is,  when  they 
have  ])lenty  to  keep  them  company.  Besides, 
there  is  sometimes  a  bit  hand  to  hand  struggle, 
to  vary  the  thing." 

"  Where  is  Count  PomerinP" 

The  count  was  down  the  hill,  on  the  left 
flank,  and  commanded  that  side,  while  he 
(Saunderson)  held  the  like  position  on  the 
right  up  the  hilL  Pomerin's  post  was  rec- 
koned the  more  dangerous,  as  the  chief  haunts 
of  the  vermin  were  well  known  to  be  down  the 
hill.  Pomerin,  he  continued,  was  a  dead  shot, 
and  always  on  those  occasions  took  the  post  of 
danger.  He  was  a  gentleman  every  inch  of 
him ;  "a  wee  thing  ower  fast,  ye  ken ;  but  he's 
youn^ ;  and  then  ms  grandfather  died  last  year, 
and  left  the  laddie  three  millions  of  roubles, 
besides  this  immense  estate,  with  the  ten  thou- 
sand bodies  on  it,  two  sugar  manufactories,  our 
vodki  works,  and  the  cotton-mill.  When  Mr. 
Saunderson  cam'  here,  some  vears  ago,  the  auld 
man  was  hale  and  weel,  ana  this  young  man — 
whose  faither  got  a  trip  to  Siberia  and  never  cam' 
back — was  the  grandfather's  pet.  The  young 
lad's  mother  was  a  serf,  a  bonny  winsome 
thing,  it  is  said ;  she's  no  ugly  yet ;  she  and 
her  £umly  were  freed,  and  she  was  highly  edu- 
cated at  Moscow,  before  and  after  her  marriage ; 
still  this  mairiage  was  a  cause  of  trouble.  The 
proud  aristocrats  shut  their  doors  on  the  pair 
of  them.  He  fell  into  a  revengeful  spirit,  and 
began  writing  papers  on  pontioal  economy, 
meaning  to  publish  them  abroad.  Spies  were 
in  his  house.  Every  line  he  wrote,  and  every 
word  he  said,  they  reported  to  the  police,  and 
so  the  end  was  that  he  vanished  one  night,  and 
noo'  they  just  say  he  b  dead.  No  expense  has 
been  spared  on  the  son's  education;  he  can 
gabble  in  Prench,  German,  Italian,  and  all  other 


modem  languages  j  he  has  travelled  in  Prance, 
England,  and  Italy.  He  has  a  stud  of  horses, 
ana  keeps  a  table  like  a  prince:  but  oh!  man, 
I've  been  told  that  he  was  spinnin  the  auld 
man's  bawbees  last  winter  in  Petersburg  in  fine 
style !  If  ye're  a  friend  of  his,  gie  him  a  canny 
advice  to  baud  a  better  grup  o  the  siller.  At 
this  present  time  he  is  negotiatin'  wi'  a  widow- 
woman,  a  '  generalshee,'  to  buy  her  bit  estate. 
Her  steward  is  a  big  rascal,  an'  Pomerin  will 
pay  grandW  if  he  does  not  mind  his  hand.  I 
ken  what  i  ken,  aboot  that  place,  and  he  might 
do  waur  than  tak'  my  coonsel  aboot  it." 

"  Who  is  your  friend  Pins  ?"  I  asked. 

"Pins,"  he  said;  "a  poor  cotton-spinning, 
ignorant,  upsetting  couff,  out  as  sly  ami  sleekit 
as  a  fox.    He  has  managed  to  get  Pomerin  to 

r't  four  years  of  arrears  of  rent  and  his  workers 
ak ;  and  he  is  tryin'  to  persuade  his  landlord 
to  build  a  great  cotton-mill,  and  send  him  to 
England  to  buy  the  machinerv.  The  commis- 
sion he'll  get  on  that,  is  worth  ten  years  of  his 
present  wee  place." 

"But,"  I  said,  "  that  might  be  a  good  invest- 
ment for  the  count." 

"Na,  na,  it's  ower  far  to  bring  the  cotton, 
and  to  send  the  yarn  to  market ;  there's  no  rail- 
ways here,  to  every  town,  like  England;  and 
there's  no  outlet  for  it  in  other  countries,  the 
demand  is  limited,  and  pretty  well  supplied  now. 
K  the  count  is  wisely  advised,  or  would  tak'  a 

Eractical  man's  advice,  like  mysel',  he  will  mvest 
is  money  in  a  safer  channel.  Let  him  cultivate 
his  ground ;  our  auld  mother  earth  is  a  c^enerous 
and  fruitful  lass,  if  she  is  well  nourisbea.  If  he 
fp»V/ manufacture,  let  him  use  the  material  his 
land  produces.  There's  flax  and  hemp,  at  the 
door;  there's  beetroot  for  sugar,  and  lye  for 
bread,  and  vodki.  He'll  want  machinerv,  nae 
doot,  for  these— corn-mills,  saw-mills,  and  agri- 
cultural implements ;  but  he  can  sell  the  ropes 
and  yam,  the  vodki  and  the  sugar,  without 
trouble  or  expense.  These  large  cotton-mills 
about  Moscow,  and  Petersburg,  are  doing  well 
at  present — ^not  so  long  after  the  war.  But 
just  suppose  cotton  was  to  grow  scarce,  or  there 
was  war  with  America,  or  amangst  the  Yankees 
themselves — not  unlikely— or  suppose  the  go- 
vernment was  to  take  the  duty  off  the  iniported 
manufactured  goods,  there  is  not  one  of  these 
manufactories  would  be  worth  auld  iron.  It's 
not  a  good  doctrine  of  political  economy,  and  it 
will  bring  its  recompense  some  day,  to  rob  the 
poor  moushick  bodies,  who  are  the  chief  con- 
sumers of  the  cotton  cloth,  to  enrich  a  few 
foreign  machine-makers,  capitalists,  and  agents. 
The  extra  wages  given  to  the  workpeople  is  no 
equivalent  for  the  enormous  prices  taken  from 
them;  besides,  they  don't  get  the  benefit  of 
the  extra  wages.  It  only  goes  into  the  pockets 
of  the  greedy  barons  whose  slaves  they  are,  while 
the  estates  are  lying  uncultivated,  aud  the  serfs 
are  as  poor  and  miserable  as  ever." 

"  But  still,"  I  said,  "  these  manufactories  are 
good  civilisers.  They  require  intelligence  and 
skill  in  the  workpeople,  and  this  is  much  wanted 
inKussia." 
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*'  Civilisaiion  in  Russian  ootton-roills !  Hot- 
beds of  vice,  and  corruption!  Whair  Lae  ye 
been  to  speak  that  gate  P  I  could  tell  ye  some- 
thbg  aboot  that.    jBut,— hear  to  that !" 

Sounds  from  the  six  hundred  men  in  the  wood 
had  long  since  been  heard,  increasing  in  yoluroe 
but  now  they  had  become  deafening,  and  indi- 
cated the  Tery  near  approach  of  the  sport. 
Halloaing,  shouting,  yelling,  whistling,  blow- 
ing of  horns,  and  a  din  of  as  heavy  blows  on 
iron  kettles,  formed  a  discordant  chorus,  and  so 
loud  that  I  could  hardly  hear  the  latter  part  of 
Mr.  Saunderson's  lecture  on  Political  Economy. 
But  his  "  hear  to  that,"  referred  to  a  rifle-shot, 
immediately  followed  by  a  clattering  of  shots  all 
down  the  line.  I  looked  across  the  road,  and 
could  see  the  net  vibrating,  bulging,  and  in 
some  places  coming  down,  entanglmg  heavy 
bodies  in  its  meshes.  Two  lar^  wolves,  stron?, 
and  apparently  fat,  followed  oy  a  third,  maae 
their  way  cautiously  at  first  from  below  the  net, 
and  then  jumped  into  the  road.  Three  or  four 
shots  went  off  at  the  same  moment,  but  only 
one  wolf  dropped,  the  other  two  made  as  if  for 
the  wood  on  our  side,  but  seemed  to  scent  danger 
in  that  direction,  for  they  turned  round  and  tore 
up  the  hill  at  rattling  speed.  "Don't  fire," 
shouted  Saunderson ;  "  let  off  the  dogs !"  And 
immediately  four  noble  dogs  sprang  into  the 
road,  right  in  front  of  our  position.  One  wolf 
was  caught  in  a  moment  by  the  first  two  dogs, 
but  the  other  ran  into  the  wood,  hotly  followed 
by  the  other  couple.  Pins  was  reloading,  when 
the  three  animals  dashed  amongst  his  legs,  and 
upset  him  as  they  passed.  1  can  only  relate 
wnat  I  myself  saw.  A  deer,  or  elk,  with  mag- 
nificent broad  horns,  cleared  the  net  at  a  bound, 
right  in  front  of  us,  "  Now,"  said  the  Scotch- 
man, "that's  my  quarry."  The  animal  had 
scarcely  touched  the  ground  when  a  bullet 
struck  him  in  the  brain,  and  down  he  went. 
This  was  the  first  shot  he  had  fired,  and  he 
hastily  reloaded,  for,  he  said,  he  fully  exnected 
bears.  At  this  time  a  horseman  on  a  splendid 
English  hunter  dashed  un  the  open  steep,  and 
the  firing  abated.  "  That  s  Pomerin,  what's  he 
after  P  He'll  get  shot,"  said  Saunderson.  As 
he  approached  our  position,  he  shouted  in  Eng- 
lish, "  Two  large  bears  are  headmg  up  the  wood 
inside  the  net,  and  the  men  are  falling  back ; 
they  will  escape  if  we  don't  mind.  Mount  and 
follow  who  will."  Saunderson  was  on  his  horse 
in  a  moment,  and  after  the  young  man  up  the 
hilL  Turning  to  look  for  rins,  and  Harry,  I 
saw  Pins,  the  picture  of  fear,  behind  a  tree.  As 
I  came  up  he  was  imploring  Harry  to  help  him 
on  his  horse,  that  he  might  quit  the  field ;  his 
own  man  had  not  returned.  "Blow  me  if  I 
do,"  said  Harry.  "But  I'll  take  the  loan  of 
it.  And  here,  old  cock,  take  my  blunderbuss, 
and  rU  just  try  your  rifle  on  a  Rooshian  bear." 
Whereupon  he  coolly  took  Plus's  rifle  out  of  his 
awkward  hands,  untied  the  horse,  jumped  on  his 
back,  and  was  after  Saunderson  before  I  could 
have  stopped  him,  which  I  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  do.  Had  I  been  as  well  mounted  and 
armed  I  should  have  followed:  as  it  was,  I  was 


condemned  to  inactivity,  and  the  society  of  Mr. 
Pins. 

The  shots  were  still  rattling  off  down  the 
hill,  several  horsemen  had  passed  in  pursuit 
of  the  bears  immediately  after  Harry  left,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  rest  of  the  huntsmen  ad- 
vanced into  the  open  road  to  get  to  closer 
?uarters  with  the  game  in  and  beiiind  the  net. 
also  left  the  cover,  saw  them  fire  several 
volleys  ing^loriously  at  the  prostrate  and  en- 
tangled animals,  and  was  about  to  examine  the 
effects  of  their  firing  by  going  close  up  to  the 
net,  when  a  low  growl,  then  a  loud  savage 
howl,  issued  from  behind,  and  immediately  a 
bear  burst  through  an  opening  into  the  road 
among  the  men ;  as  if  disdaining  to  touch  them, 
he  turned  again  and  faced  the  wood  whence  he 
had  come,  and  where  he  knew  his  pursuers  to 
be.  The  rifles  on  our  side  were  all  unloaded, 
so  that  he  deliberately  sat  for  a  short  time  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  untouched.  I  was  just 
on  the  point  of  trying  the  effect  of  revolver  snot, 
and  had  made  a  few  steps  to  get  a  proper  and 
sure  aim,  when  Saunderson  roue  from  the  wood, 
and  drew  up  not  twenty  feet  from  the  poor  sur- 
rounded beast.  He  raised  his  rifle  and  fired, 
and  the  bear  fell.  The  men,  who  had  been  all 
scampering  off,  returned  to  finish  him  with  their 
knives,  but  Saunderson  cried  out,  "  Keep  back, 
he's  not  dead ;  he  will  comb  some  of  your  hair 
if  you  don't  mind !"  He  spoke  too  late.  One 
man,  more  daring  than  the  others,  had  stooped 
down  to  run  his  knife  into  the  bear's  throat, 
when,  with  astonishing  swiftness,  bruin  raised 
himself  to  a  sitting  position,  and  darting  his 
great  paw,  armed  with  those  formidable  Galons, 
at  the  man's  head,  tore  down  cap,  hair,  akin, 
and  flesh  to  the  elbow.  The  man  fell  forward 
on  the  bear — in  fact,  into  his  arms — and  was 
about  to  experience  one  of  those  deadly  hugs, 
or  embraces,  which  would  have  put  him  out  of 
all  pain,  but  a  bullet  from  the  same  hand  that 
first  struck  him  put  an  end  to  the  bear's  power 
of  mischief.  The  wounded  man  sprang  up,  and 
with  a  piercing  shriek  ran  down  the  hill.  He 
was  ultimately  carried  home,  and  survived,  but 
was  for  life  frightfully  disfigured. 

The  six  hundred  men  wiio  had  been  making 
the  noises,  and  driving  the  game  into  the  net, 
began  to  assemble  in  the  road,  and  gather  to^ 
the  spoil.  The  dogs  came  wagging  their  tails, 
some  with  their  fangs  dripping  and  bloody,  and 
their  sides  and  heads  showing  rather  severe 
wounds. 

"  Ah,  Barbose,  Bnrlak,  my  lads,  you've  done 
your  part  nae  doot.  But,  God  help  us !  where's 
Pomerin,  and  that  body  Pins,  and  that  great 
big  Englishman  of  yours  P" 

"As  for  Pins,"  I  said,  "I  left  him  in  the 
wood,  but  I  must  inquire  of  you  where  the 
other  two  are." 

"Me!  Ikenwhaurl  left  them,  but  it's  no 
easy  saying  whaur  they  may  be  now.  Gome  on 
and.  search;  ye  see,  the  bears  divided  as  we 
headed  them.  I  and  two  other  men  kept  close 
on  this  one  as  he  skirted  the  edge  of  the  wood; 
twice  he  turned  to  offer  battle,  but  took  the 
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rae.  The  other  two  men  fired  at  hiiti^  and 
missed;  at  the  last  fire  he  bolted  into  the 
road^  then  I  got  a  clear  shot,  and  had  m^  nag 
not  moved,  that  shot  would  have  finished 
him.  Pomerin  and  your  man  Harry  have  fol- 
lowed the  other  bear.  I  hope  they  are  all 
flafe." 

He  had  left  his  horse,  and  we  penetrated  a 
good  way  into  tho  forest,  accompanied  by  a  few 
men,  Saunderson  leading.  So  we  came  to  a 
glade  ahnost  bare 'of  trees.  In  the  centre  of 
tnis,  he  said,  tliere  was  a  large  deep  dell  half  a 
mile  across,  the  sides  sloping  into  the  centre, 
and  dense  with  trees  all  over.  "Here  it  is; 
and  as  I  live  here's  the  horses  tied  to  a  tree. 
Living  or  dead  they  are  here." 

Although  the  foliage  had  fallen,  the  place 
looked  dark  and  dismal,  and  just  as  we  reached 
it  two  shots  were  heard  in  tne  hollow,  the  one 
a  moment  or  two  after  the  other.  Down  we 
roshed,  sliding  among  the  damp  old  leaves,  and 
holding  on  by  tree-trunks  and  branches.  At 
length,  in  answer  to  our  shouts,  we  heard  a 
halloa  repeated.  This  led  us  to  the  verv  bottom 
of  the  immense  pit,  and  there  stood  Hariy, 
fast  in  the  embrace  of  the  young  Russian. 
Their  guns  were  on  the  ground,  ana  the  bear 
lying  dead  beside  them.  As  soon  as  Pomeiin 
8aw  me,  he  sprang  forward,  embraced,  and  kissed 
me  with  emotion.  He  was  much  excited,  and 
in  answer  to  our  questions,  told  us  that,  not 
thinkidg  what  he  was  about,  he  followed  the 
bear  down  into  this  awful  hole : 

"  I  had  fired  twice  at  him,  and  hit  him  once, 
but  not  fatally.  The  villain  seemed  to  know 
that  both  barrels  were  empty,  for  he  turned  at 
bay  on  this  spot,  a  fine  place  for  a  ^me  at  hide- 
and-seek  with  a  bear.  I  dodged  him  round  and 
round  the  trees  a  good  while,  and  having  no 
time  to  load,  threw  my  gun  down.  At  last  he 
got  me  in  a  comer,  from  which  I  could  not 
move  but  in  one  direction,  and  that  was  into 
his  arms.  You  see  this  tree ;  behind  it  is,  you 
perceive,  sheer  cliff,  on  both  sides  a  guliey. 
Well,  I  got  behind  the  tree ;  the  bear  advanced, 
aure  of  his  prey,  no  doubt.  I  stared  him 
steadily  in  the  face  as  he  came  on,  but  on  he 
came;  he  was  within  five  yards  of  me.  I  drew 
my  knife ;  I  had  no  hope  of  success ;  for,  see, 
he  is  an  enormous  grizzly.  Ah,  the  horror  of 
that  moment!  I  was  just  waiting  his  next 
step,  and  my  eyes  were  dancing  with  fire- 
spai'ks,  when  I  heard  a  voice  from  the  cliff  be- 
hmd  me,  *Lie  down  onyer  bellv,  fiat — quick; 
and  I'll  give  the  buffer  somethink  to  eat  harder 
nor  gentlemen's  flesh.'  Ah !  God  bless  my  grand- 
father for  teaching  me  the  English  language ! 
These  words  were  the  sweetest  I  ever  heard 
in  my  life.  Down  I  went,  flat  on  the  ground ; 
the  bear  had  taken  a  step  or  two  forward,  and 
was  looking  up  to  the  cbff,  for  I  kept  mv  eyes 
on  him.  1  could  now  almost  feel  his  Breath 
on  my  face,  when,  in  a  moment,  ping,  whirr, 
then  in  another  moment,  ping,  whirr,  went  the 
bulletfi,  ripping  over  me,  right  into  the  bear's 
head.  Over  he  went,  rolling  down  the  steep. 
Down  jumped  my  preserver  to  my  side,  and 


I've   been   hugging    him   like   a   bear   ever 
since." 

He  turned  to  repeat  the  dose,  but  Harry  set 
off  with  a  "  No  more  o'  that  ere." 

When  we  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  main 
slaughter,  we  found  the  road  filled  with  pea- 
sants— those  who  had  been  beating  up  the  game, 
those  who  had  been  shooting  it,  the  dog  and 
horse  attendants,  and  a  crowd  of  idlers  from 
the  village.  The  game— consisting  of  the  two 
l)eai*s,  four  cubs,  two  deer  or  elks,  five  large 
and  two  small  wolves,  hares,  ral^its,  and  other 
small  animals  in  abundance — was  given  over  to 
the  peasants,  except  only  the  two  oears,  which 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  to  the  count's  resi- 
dence. I  should  have  expected  that  the  pea- 
sants would  have  made  some  demonstration  of 
jov  at  the  deliverance  of  their  young  master, 
which  was  known  to  them  all  by  this  time,  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  took  place.  A  few  of  them, 
indeed,  came  forward  ana  kissed  his  hand,  and 
said,  "  Thank  God,  he  was  safe,"  but  these,  1 
could  perceive,  were  his  domestic  retainers  and 
attendants.  They  were '  better  dressed  and 
cleaner  than  the  generality  of  the  peasants,  and 
looked  like  the  pampered  and  favoured  menials 
that  they  were.  Amount  the  others,  I  in  vain 
looked  for  any  expressions  of  interest.  Here 
was  the  raw  material,  and  in  the  right  spot  for 
studying  it.  The  excitement  of  the  sport,  in 
whicn  every  one  might  be  expected  to  share 
to  some  degree,  did  not  seem  to  have  ignited 
in  these  people  one  spark  of  emotioxL  There 
was  nothing  to  remind  me  of  the  peasantry  of 
my  own  happy  land,  even  in  their  worst  times. 
I  saw  no  smiling  happv  faces,  no  sparkling  glad 
eyes,  no  manly  blunt  fellow  officiously  pressing 
forward  to  to  be  taken  notice  of,  no  division 
of  class  into  farmers  and  farmers'  men,  traders, 
and  ploug;hmen,  no  evidence  at  all  of  degrees 
in  the  social  scale,  no  appearance  whatever  of  a 
thriving  happy  or  contented  ignorance,  even 
among  the  serfs,  no  pride  of  clanship  in  the 
daring  courage  and  appearance  of  their  chief. 
Yet  he  appeared  to  me  to  have — in  fact,  I 
know  he  possessed^  all  that  was  requisite  to 
call  it  forth  had  it  been  there.  No.  They 
showed  themselves,  as  we  moved  forward  and 
amongst  them,  stolid,  apathetic  and  listless. 
Caps  came  off,  certainly,  and  way  was  made 
for  us  with  alacrity.  Bui  if  they  had  any  feel- 
ings at  all  they  managed  verj  cunningly  to 
hide  them.  Their  faces  were  m  general  good 
in  contour,  and  their  individual  features  regu- 
lar, some  of  them  handsome.  The  out-door 
workers  were  brown  or  swarthy,  and  those 
who  attended  the  in-door  manufactories,  pale 
and  sallow.  As  to  height,  bone  and  muscle,  they 
seemed  very  fairly  developed.  The  Russian  pea- 
sant men  are,  indeed,  the  finest  in  the  country, 
many  of  them  models  of  manly  shape  and  beauty. 
One  thing  struck  me  as  very  remarkable,  the 
brilliant  whiteness  and  regularity  of  their  teeth. 
They  were,  as  a  rule,  white  as  the  purest  ivory, 
and  perfect  in  form.  This  is  ascribed,  I  find, 
lo  the  eating  of  black  bread.  Yet,  notwitii- 
standing   all  these  favourable  points,  the  ex- 
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pression  on  their  faces  was  stupid,  dull,  and  un- 
meaning ;  what  expression  there  was,  I  could 
connect  only  with  cunning  and  distrust. 


SINGING  TO  SOME  PURPOSE. 

The  caprice  which  has  caused  so  many  of  the 
Italian  painters  to  forego  their  patei-nal  names, 
and  live  renowned  under  accidental  ones,  was 
notably  instanced  in  the  case  of  Carlo  Broschi, 
the  celebrated  Neapolitan  singer,  who  is  gene- 
rally known  to  the  world  as  the  famous  Farinelli. 
More  than  one  reason  has  been  assigned  for 
this  harmonious  substitution ;  tlie  most  probable 
being  that  Carlo  Broschi  adopted  the  name  of 
Farinelli  out  oT  gratitude  for  the  protection  he 
received  from  the  family  of  Farina,  musical  ama- 
teurs almost  as  locally  celebrated  as  he — their 
possible  descendant  —  who  lived  at  Cologne, 
"gegenuber  dem  Jiilichs-Fiatz/'  amidst  a  host 
of  unworthy  pretenders. 

This  wonderful  soprano  was  bom  at  Naples 
on  the  2*th  of  January,  1705,  and  though  he 
received  his  first  lessons  in  singing  from  his 
father,  the  great  composer  Porpora  was  his  real 
instructor.  Porpora  s  system  of  teaching,  like 
that  of  Bemachi  of  Bologna,  and  of  all  the 
Italian  masters  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  consisted  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  vocalisation,  all  the  difficulties  of  which 
bad  to  be  surmonnted  before  the  pupil  was  per- 
mitted to  think  of  the  meaning  of  tiie  words  or 
the  expression  of  the  musical  phrase.  In  that 
heroic  age  of  the  art  of  singinj^  and  the  birth  of 
scientific  melody,  the  virtuosi  admired  before 
all  other  things  the  material  purity  of  the  sound, 
the  flexibility  of  the  orpn,  and  that  long-drawn 
breath  whicn  allowed  the  singer  to  disport 
like  a  bird  vrith  his  voice;  and  never  was 
soprano  endowed  with  these  brilliant  qualities 
in  the  same  degree  as  Farinelli.  In  proof  of 
this  we  have  the  contemporaneous  statement 
which  Dr.  Burney  has  recorded  in  the  followmg 
terms: 

"  No  vocal  performer  of  the  present  century 
has  been  more  unanimously  allowed  bv  profes- 
sional critics,  as  well  as  general  celebrity,  to 
have  been  gifted  with  a  voice  of  such  uncommon 

S)wer,  sweetness,  extent,  and  agility,  as  Carlo 
roschi,  detto  Farinelli.  Nicolini,  Senesino,  and 
Carestini,  gratified  the  eye  as  much  by  the 
dignity^  grace,  and  propriety  of  their  action  and 
deportment,  as  the  ear  by  the  judicious  use  of  a 
few  notes  within  the  limits  of  a  small  compass 
of  voice ;  but  Farinelli,  without  the  assistance 
of  significant  gestures  or  graceful  attitudes,  en- 
chanted and  astonished  his  hearers  by  the  force, 
extent,  and  mellifluous  tones  of  the  mere  organ, 
when  he  had  nothing  to  execute,  articulate,  or 
express.  But  thougn  during  the  time  of  his 
smging  he  was  as  motionless  as  a  statue,  his 
Toice  was  so  active,  that  no  intervals  were  too 
close,  too  wide,  or  too  rapid  for  his  execution. 
It  seems  as  if  the  composers  of  these  times  were 
unable  to  invent  passages  sufficiently  difficult  to 
display  his  powers,  or  the  orchestra  to  accom- 
pany Lim  in  many  of  those  which  had  been  com- 


posed for  his  peculiar  talent.  And  yet,  so  great 
were  his  forbearance  and  delicacy,  that  he  was 
never  known,  when  he  was  in  England,  to  ex- 
claim or  manifest  discontent  at  the  inability  of 
the  band  or  mistakes  of  individuals  by  wnom 
he  was  accompanied.  He  was  so  judicious  in 
proportioning  the  force  of  his  voice  to  the  space 
through  which  it  was  to  pass  to  the  ears  of  his 
audience,  that  in  a  small  theatre  at  yenice> 
though  it  was  the  most  powerful,  one  of  the 
managers  complained  that  he  did  not  sufficiently 
exert  himself.  *  Let  me,  then,*  says  Farinelh, 
*have  a  larger  theatre,  or  I  shall  lose  my  re- 
putation, without  your  being  a  gainer  by  it.' 
On  his  arrival  here,  at  the  first  private  rehearsal 
at  Cuzzoni's  apartments.  Lord  Cooper,  then  the 
princi^jal  manager  of  the  Opera  under  Porpora^ 
observing  that  the  band  did  not  follow  him,  but 
were  all  gaping  with  wonder,  as  if  thunder- 
struck, desired  them  to  be  attentive ;  when  they 
all  confessed  that  they  were  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  him :  having  not  only  been  disabled  by 
astonishment,  but  overpowered  by  his  talents. 
.  .  .  .  There  was  none  of  all  Farinelli's  excel- 
lences by  which  he  so  far  surpassed  all  other 
singers,  and  astonished  the  public,  as  his  messa 
di  voce,  or  swell;  which,  by  the  natural  for- 
mation of  his  lungs,  and  artificial  economy  of 
breath,  he  was  able  to  protract  to  such  a  length 
as  to  excite  incredulity  even  in  those  who  heard 
him,  who,  though  unaole  to  detect  the  artifice^ 
imagined  him  to  have  the  latent  help  of  some 
instrument  by  which  the  tone  was  continued, 
while  he  renewed  his  powers  by  respiration." 

At  seventeen  years  of  age,  Farinelli  was 
already  called  "un  ragazzo  divino"  (a  divine 
youth),  and  Naples  witnessed  his  departure  with 
the  deepest  regret,  when,  in  1722,  he  accom- 
panied his  master,  Porpora,  to  Rome,  where  the 
composer  had  undertaken  to  write  an  opera  for 
the  Aliberti  Theatre.  There  was  at  this  time 
in  Rome  a  performer  on  the  trumpet,  a  German, 
whose  prodigious  skill  excited  the  public  to 
enthusiasm ;  and  in  order,  if  possible,  to  increase 
that  enthusiasm,  and  still  further  excite  the 
general  curiosity,  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
proposed  to  Porpora  that  he  should  write  an  air 
witn  a  trumpet  accompaniment,  in  which  the 
young  Neapolitan  soprano  should  contend  with 
the  mr-reaching  instrument.  Acceding  to  the 
wish  of  the  impresario,  Porpora  wrote  the  re- 
quired aria.  It  began  with  a  ritomello,  in  which 
was  introduced  a  lingering  note,  to  be  com- 
menced by  the  trumpet  and  taken  up  afterwards 
by  the  singer ;  then  came  the  principal  motive, 
which  each  of  the  rivals  was  to  repeat  in  Iiis 
turn.  The  trumpet  opened  the  note  in  question 
with  extreme  sweetness,  gradually  increased  its 
volume,  and  held  it  suspended  beyond  the  chord, 
keeping  it  there  for  an  infinite  time,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  listening  public.  Farinelli, 
without  being  in  the  slightest  degree  discon- 
certed, seized — so  to  speak — the  ball  at  the  hop, 
played  with  the  privileged  note,  and  gently 
endowing  it  with  force,  warmth,  and  life,  sus- 
pended it  yet  longer  iu  space,  dazzling  the  eat 
and  the  imagination  of  the  audience.    Frantic 
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ap}}laase  followed,  and  Farinelli  was  obliged  to 
wait  for  some  moments  before  he  could  go  on ;  be 
then  sang  the  first  part  of  the  air,  with  a  luxury 
of  triUs  and  fancies  so  extraordinary  that  the  firm- 
ness of  the  German  artist  was  almost  shaken. 
The  instrumentalist,  however,  replied  to  the 
singer  with  a  talent  which  balanced  the  success 
of  nis  young  and  seductive  rival ;  but  when 
Farinelli  had  to  repeat  the  second  purt  of  the 
air,  he  caused  it  to  undergo  so  many  transfor- 
mations, and  enriched  it  with  so  many  marveJlous 
beauties,  that  the  entire  voice  of  the  theatre 
proclaimed  him  the  victor  in  this  remarkable 
melodious  duel,  and  so  excited  were  his  listeners 
that  on  his  leaving  the  house  they  followed  him 
with  acclamations  iLOme. 

This  success  at  Kome  completed  established 
FarinelU's  vocal  reputation.  In  1724  he  was 
heard  with  equal  delight  at  Vienna ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  at  Venice,  and  in  his  native  city ; 
and  after  successively  enchanting  the  Milanese 
and  the  Eomans  once  more,  went,  in  1727,  to 
Bologna,  where  he  encountered  the  great  soprano, 
Bemachi — a  meeting  \7hich  wroug:ht  a  most 
beneficial  effect  on  FarinelU's  artistical  career. 
Bemachi,  whom  his  contemporaries  called  "  The 
King  of  Singers,"  was  a  pupil  of  Pistochi,  the 
founder  of  a  celebrated  school  at  Bologna,  and 
assiduously  cultivated  the  teaching  of  his  master. 
Faiinelli  made  his  d6but  at  Bologna  in  an  opera, 
in  which  he  had  to  sing  a  duo  with  Bemachi, 
whose  vQice  was  neither  brilliant  nor  of  great 
compass.  Porpora's  wonderful  pupil,  who  had 
only  to  show  his  graceful  figure  and  pleasing 
face  to  prepossess  the  audience  in  his  favour, 
began  by  a  display  of  all  the  fiorituri  and  in- 
genious exercises  of  fancy  which  had  proved  so 
successful  at  Home,  enrapturing  all  who  heard' 
him;  but  when  the  tumult  su&ided  which  he 
had  created,  Bemachi  took  up  the  air,  and  sang 
it  with  so  much  taste  and  absence  of  artifice, 
imprinting  on  it  the  stamp  of  so  much  sim- 
plicity and  sentiment,  that  his  young  rival  was 
moved  by  it  to  tears,  and  joining  in  the  nubHc 
applause,  confessed  himself  vanquisheo.  So 
completely  did  he  acknowledge  his  defeat^  that 
during  the  whole  time  he  remamed  in  Bologna 
he  constantly  sought  the  advice  of  Bernachi. 
After  this  ^preuve,  Rome,  Naples,  Parm%  and 
Venice  were  severally  the  scenes  of  his  triumphs, 
•though  he  had  there  to  measure  himself  with 
rivals  no  less  formidable  than  the  sopranists 
Gizzi,  La  Cuzzoni,  and  La  Faustina,  witn  whom 
he  afterwards  contended  in  London.  la  1731, 
Farinelli  again  visited  Vienna,  and  was  warmly 
welcomed  oy  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth, 
the  father  of  Maria  Theresa,  who^  whatever  his 
abilities  in  other  respects,  was  a  distinguished 
musical  connoisseur,  and  capable  of  giving  very 
good  professional  advice.  This  prince  was  him- 
self no  mean  jperformer  on  the  clavecin — ^the 
pianoforte  of  that  dav— and  one  dav,  when  he 
was  accompanying  I'arinelli,  astonisned  at  his 
prodigious  powers  of  ornamentation,  he  said: 
*'  You  are  much  too  prodigal  of  your  great  gifts ; 
it  would  be  far  more  worthy  of  your  mat  talent 
if  you  refrained  from  that  excess  of  embelli^- 


ment  which  disfigures  the  thought  of  the  master 
and  only  surprises  the  senses,  and  confined  your- 
self to  the  task  of  producing  emotion  by  simpler 
means."  This  reproof  was  not  lost  upon  lari- 
nelli,  but  contributed,  with  the  lesson  which  he 
had  received  from  Bemachi,  to  render  him  the 
pathetic  and  touching  singer  so  admired  in  Lon- 
don and  at  the  court  of  Spain. 

It  was  in  1734  that  Farmelli,  already  famous 
and  rich,  came  to  England,  to  increase  his  fame 
and  add  to  his  riches.  Two  Italian  theatres  at 
that  time  disputed  the  favour  of  the  London 
public — one  of  them  conducted  by  the  great 
composer,  Handel,  the  other  by  his  inveterate 
foes,  who  had  enlisted  Porpora  against  him.  To 
render  the  struggle  more  equaC'  Porpora  pro- 
cured an  engagement  for  Farinelli,  who  made 
his  first  appearance  in  an  opera  by  Hasse,  called 
Artaxerxes,  in  which  was  introduced  an  air  com- 
posed for  liim  by  his  brother,  Richard  Broschi. 
This  air  began  hj  an  effort  of  that  sustained  note 
of  FarineUi's  which  had  made  him  triumphant 
over  the  German  instrumentalist  at  Rome,  and 
if  the  pit  did  not  actually  "lise  at  him,"  the 
whole  nouse  was  in  a  transport  of  delisht 
throughout  the  representation,  and  Farinelli  be- 
came the  idol  of  the  town.  Summoned  to 
court,  he  was  accompanied  on  the  clavecin  by 
one  of  the  royal  princesses,  and,  amongst  the 
presents  heaped  upon  him,  the  newspapers  of 
the  day  relate  that  "his  Rojal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  pleased  to  make  a  present 
of  a  fine  wrought  ^la  snuff-box,  richly  set  with 
diamonds  and  mbies,  in  which  was  enclosed  a 
pair  of  brilliant  diamond  knee-buckles,  as  also 
a  purse  of  one  hundred  guineas,  to  the  famous 
Signer  Farinelli,  who  had  constantly  attended  all 
his  Royal  Highness's  concerts  since  he  came 
from  Italy."  The  lucky  sin^  gained,  in  the 
course  of  his  three  years'  visit  to  England,  no 
less  than  five  thousuid  pounds—a  prodigious 
sum  a  hundred  and.  thirty  years  ago,  but  a  mere 
trifle  now. 

Paris  was  Farinelli's  next  halting-place,  where 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  gave  him  his  rojral  portrait 
set  in  diamonds,  and  five  hundred  louis  to  boot; 
but  highly  as  he  was  appreciated  in  France,  a 
higher  and  more  brilliant  position  awaited  him 
in  Spain. 

It  -was  upon  no  invitation  to  Madrid,  but 
simply  because  he  wished  to  see  that  capital, 
that  Farinelli  went  to  the  countxy,  where  he  re- 
mained for  five-and-twenty  years,  loaded  with 
honours  by  two  successive  monarchs,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  i>owerof  a  favourite,  if  not  the  authority 
of  a  minister.  The  year  1737  had  opened  badly 
for  the  court  of  Spain,  to  say  nothing  of  tfaie 
kingdom.  Philip  the  Fifth,  the  feeble,  bigoted 
descendant  of  the  ''Grand  Monarque,"  and 
transmitter  of  feebleness  and  bigotry  to  all  of 
his  race,  the  second  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  had 
fallen  into  a  sort  of  lethargy — as  Falstaff  calls 
it,  "a  kind, of  sleeping  of  the  blood" — from 
which  nothing  could  rouse  hinu  He  passed 
whole  days  in  his  apartments,  in  sadness  and 
silence,  entirely  neglecting  his  person,  and 
utterly  indifferent  to  public  affairs.    To  distract 
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his  sombre  thoughts — oi  rather  to  make  him 
think,  if  it  were  in  him  to  do  so— his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Famese,  bethouj^ht  her  of  the  mar- 
vellous gifts  of  Farinelk  How  they  were 
applied,  &.  Bnmej  thus  describes : 

''It  has  orten  oeen  related,  and  generally 
believed,  that  Philip  the  Fifth,  King  of  Spain, 
being  seized  with  a  total  dejection  of  spirits, 
which  made  him  refuse  to  be  shaved,  ana  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  attending  council  or 
transacting  affairs  of  state,  the  queen,  who  had  in 
vain  tried  every  common  expedient  that  was  likely 
to  contribute  to  his  recoveir,  determined  that 
an  experiment  should  be  maae  of  the  effects  of 
music  upon  the  king,  her  husband,  who  was  ex- 
tremely sensible  to  its  charms.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  Farinelli,  of  whose  extraordinary  per- 
formance an  account  had  been  transmitted  to 
Madrid  from  several  parts  of  Europe,  but  par- 
ticularly from  Paris,  her  majesty  contrived  that 
these  8h(Hild  be  a  concert  in  a  room  adjoining 
the  king's  appariment,  in  which  this  singer  pet- 
fonned  one  of  his  most  captivating  songs.  Philip 
^^peared  at  first  surprised,  then  moved,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  second  air  made  the  virtuoso 
enter  the  royal  apartment,  loading  him  with  com- 
pliments and  caresses,  a^ed  him  how  lie  could 
sufficiently  reward  such  talents,  asflnirin^  him 
that  he  could  refuse  him  nothing.  FanneUi, 
previously  instructed,  only  besged  that  his 
majesty  would  permit  his  attendants  to  shave 
ana  dress  him,  and  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
appear  in  council  as  usual.  From  this  time  the 
king^s  disease  gave  way  to  medicine,  and  the 
singer  had  the  Jumour  of  the  cure.  By  nnging 
to  nis  mijesty  every  evening,  his  favour  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree  that  lie  was  regarded 
as  first  minister ;  but,  what  is  still  more  extra- 
ordinary, instead  of  being  intoxicated  or  giddy 
with  his  elevation,  Farinelli,  never  fo^etting 
that  he  was  a  musician,  behaved  to  the  Spanish 
nobles  about  the  court  with  such  humility  and 
propriety,  that  instead  of  envying  his  favour, 
they  honoured  him  with  their  esteem  and  con- 


Elizabeth  Farnese  was  too  clever  a  woman, 
and  too  deeplv  interested  in  directing,  the  will 
of  herhusbuLO,  not  to  see  the  advantage  she 
mu^ht  derive  from  the  admirable  talent  of  Fari- 
nelli. She  accordingly  proposed  to  him  to  fix  his 
residence  at  Madrid,  assuring  him  an  income  of 
two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  on  condition  of 
his  never  singmg  an][where  out  at  court  and 
before  the  king^.  Farinelli  a^ed  to  this  pro- 
posal, and  during  the  remaining  ten  years  of 
Philip's  life  he  san^  four  pieces  to  him  every 
night.  Under  Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  who  inherited  the 
melancholy  and  indolence  of  his  father,  the  for- 
tune and  credit  of  Farinelli  received  a  still 
greater  increase,  for,  repeating  the  vocal  charm 
which  had  already  operated  so  miraculously  in 
the  first  instance,  the  ^tified  monarch  at  once 
invested  the  lucky  smf^r  with  the  Order  of 
Calatrava,  and  loaded  him  besides  with  signal 
marks  of  favour,  appointing  him,  amongst  other 
things,  to  the  post  of  intendant  of  musical  and 


dramatic  representations  to  the  court ;  and  ap- 
proaching tbe  king's  person  as  he  now  constantly 
did,  Farinelli  became  a  sort  of  c^uasi-political 
personage  whom  ambassadors  and  ministers  found 
it  their  interest  to  take  into  consideration.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  from  Dr.  Burney's  state- 
ment, Farinelh  used  his  extraordinary  power 
with  great  moderation,  and  exercised  kindness 
whenever  he  had  an  opportunity.  'A  striking 
instance  of  his  goodness  of  heart  is  shown  in 
the  foUowiog  wdl-attested  anecdote :  "  One  day 
in  goiDg  to  the  king's  closet,  to  which  he  had  at 
all  times  access,  he  heard  au  officer  of  the  ^uard 
curse  him,  and  sav  to  another  that  was  waiting, 
'honours  can  be  neaped  on  such  scoundrels  as 
these,  while  a  poor  soldier,  like  myself,  after 
thirty  years'  service,  is  unnoticed.'  Farinelli, 
without  seeming  to  hear  this  reproach,  com- 
plained to  the  kmg  that  he  had  nefflected  an  old 
servant,  and  procured  a  regiment  for  the  person 
who  had  spoxen  so  harshly  of  him  in  the  ante- 
chamber ;  and  on  quittanff  his  majesty  he  gave 
the  commission  to  the  omcer,  telling  him  that 
he  had  heard  him  complain  of  having  served 
thirty  years,  but  added,  '  you  did  wrong  to  ac- 
cuse the  king  of  neglecting  to  reward  your 
zeal.'"        -»     ^        "^ 

Of  Farinelli's  singular  good  nature  and  gene- 
rosity, Dr.  Barney  also  relates  the  followinj^^ 
story :  "  Tliis  singer  being  ordered  a  superb  suit 
of  clothes  for  a  gala  at  court,  when  tlie  tiulor 
brought  it  home,  ne  asked  him  for  his  bill.  '  1 
have  made  no  bill,  sir,'  savs  the  tailor, '  nor  ever 
shall  make  one.  Insteaa  of  money,'  continues 
he, '  I  have  a  favour  to  beg.  I  know  that  what 
I  want  is  inestimable,  and  only  fit  for  monarchs ; 
but  since  I  have  had  the  honour  to  work  for  a 
person  of  whom  every  one  speaks  with  rapture, 
all  the  payment  I  shiedl  ever  require  will  be  a 
song.'  raiineUi  tried  in  vain  to  prevail  on  the 
tailor  to  take  his  money.  At  length,  after  a 
long  debate,  giving  way  to  the  humble  entreaties 
of  the  treinoling  tradesman,  and  fiatt€u%d, 
perhaps,  more  by  the  singularitv  of  the  adven- 
ture than  by  all  the  applause  he  had  hitherto 
received,  he  took  him  into  his  music-room,  and 
san^  to  him  some  of  his  most  brilliant  airs, 
taking  pleasure  in  the  astonishment  of  his 
ravished  hearer ;  and  the  more  he  seemed  sur- 
prised and  affected,  the  more  Farinelli  exerted 
nimself  in  every  species  of  excellence.  When 
he  luid  done,  the  tailor,  overcome  with  ecstasy, 
thanked  him  in  the  most  rapturous  and  grateful 
maimer,  and  prepared  to  retire.  *No,'  says 
Farinelli, '  I  am  a  little  proud ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
from  that  circumstance  that  I  have  acquired 
some  small  degree  of  superiority  over  other 
singers;  I  have  given  way  to  your  weakness,  it 
is  but  Mr  that,  in  vour  turn,  you  should  indulge 
me  in  mine.'  And  taking  out  his  purse,  he  in- 
sisted on  his  receiving  a  sum  amounting  to 
nearly  double  ihe  worth  of  the  suit  of  clothes." 

Unshaken  in  credit  and  unaltered  by  pro- 
sperity, Farinelli  continued  for  five-and-twenty 
years  to  devote  himself  to  his  successive  royal 
patrons,  but  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth 
ne  was  abruptly  dismissed  by  that  king's  brother, 
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wbo  succeeded  to  the  Spanish  throne  hy  the 
title  of  Charles  the  Third.  11  is  dismissal  is  as- 
cribed to  a  change  of  policy,  the  new  king^  having 
signed  the  family  compact,  a  measure  Farineili 
had  always  opposed— a  proof  that  the  soprano 
had  been  in  tne  habit  of  infiaencing  important 
affairs  of  state.  But  although  dismissed  lie  was 
not  disgraced,  Charles  the  Third — ^the  best  of 
the  Bonrbdns  who  ever  governed  Spain — al- 
lowing Earinelli  to  retain  all  his  pensions,  with 
the  observation  that  he  had  never  abused  the 
kindness  of  the  king's  predecessors. 

It  was  in  1761  that  Farineili  left  Spain  and 
returned  to  Italy,  having  been  absent  from  iiis 
native  country  aeven-and-twenty  years.  He 
was  now  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  and  nad  he  been 
permitted  would  have  settled  at  Naples,  but 
political  reasons  interdicted  his  residence  there, 
and  he  fixed  his  abode  near  Bologna,  about  a 
league  from  which  city  he  built  a  sumptuous 
palace,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days, 
absenting  himself  only  once,  when  he  went  to 
Rome.  At  Bologna,  the  large  fortune  he  had 
made  enabled  him  to  hve  "  en  grand  seigneur," 
indulging  in  the  tastes  and  habits  of  one  who 
had  n-equented  the  best  society,  and  devoting 
himself  to  the  Art  by  which  he  had  achieved 
his  position.  His  riclily-fumished  apartments 
were  filled  with  the  rarest  musical  instruments, 
to  each  of  which  he  gave  the  name  of  some 
celebrated  Italian  painter.  One  of  these,  a  gift 
from  the  Queen  of  Spain,  he  called  his  Correggio ; 
others  bore  the  names  of  Titian  and  Guido ; 
and  on  his  favourite,  which  he  bought  at  Flo- 
rence at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  bestowed 
the  appellation  of  Raffaele  d'Urbino.  His  fond- 
ness for  painting  was  yet  more  distinctly  shown 
in  a  large  saloon  filled  with  pictures  by  the  first 
masters  of  Madrid  and  Seville,  amongst  which 
were  included  portraits  of  the  kings,  his  pro- 
tectors, and  that  of  Pope  Benedict  the  Four- 
teenth. Rare  books  were  also  gathered  in  his 
palace,  which  he  hospitably  opened  to  all  who 
sought  his  acquaintance.  Dr.  Burney  paid  him 
a  visit  there  in  1771,  and  in  his  work,  "  The 
Present  State  of  Music  in  France  and  Italy,"  has 
recorded  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  the 
famous  soprano.  Farineili  expressed  great  re- 
gret that  the  happy  days  which  he  spent  in 
Spain  were  for  ever  gone,  but  acknowledged 
that  the  first  ten  years,  during  which  he  always 
sang  the  same  songs  to  his  melancholy  patron, 
had  been  very  hard  to  bear.  Dr.  Burney  says : 
"  I  found  Farineili  looking  younger  than  I  had 
expected.  He  is  tall,  thin,  and  in  excellent  pre- 
servation. He  had  the  kindness  to  conduct  me 
to  the  house  of  Father  Martini,  in  whose  library 
I  passed  a  part  of  mj  time,  and  when  I  observed 
that  my  great  desire  had  been  to  know  two 
persons  so  celebrated  as  Farineili  and  Martini, 
the  great  singer  repUed,  with  a  siph,  *  Oh,  what 
Father  Martini  has  done  will  encTure,  while  the 
little  talent  which  I  possessed  is  already  for- 
gotten I' "    Many  other  travellers  of  that  time 


also  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  lucky 
singer— amongst  tliem,  the  Grerman  Keysaler, 
who,  after  praising  the  admirable  qualities  of 
his  voice,  which  had  a  range  of  twenty-three 
notes,  and  was,  in  his  opimon,  incomparable, 
added  that  the  general  belief  was  that  he  had 
been  particularly  favoured  by  the  Virgin  Mary, 
for  wnom  Farinelli's  mother  had  a  most  parti* 
culat  devotion.  Great  people,  too,  were  amongst 
Farinelli's  visitors.  In  1772,  there  came  to 
see,  and  also  to  hear  him,  the  Electress  of 
Saxony,  to  whom  he  gave  a  grand  breakfast,  and 
then  sat  down  to  the  piano,  to  sing  an  air  of  his 
own  composition.  Casanova,  who  relates  thc» 
anecdote,  says,  "  I  was  present  on  the  occasion^ 
and  to  my  excessive  surprise  I  saw  the 
Electress  suddenly  leave  her  seat  and  throw 
herself  into  Farinelli's  arms,  exclaiming,  •  I 
can  now  die  content,  since  I  have  had  the 
happiness  of  hearing  you !' "  Casanova  tells 
another  story,  which  reveals  the  only  known 
act  of  Farinelli's  life  that  was  not  creditable 
to  him.  Farineili  had  adopted  the  son  of  his 
brother,  Richard  Broschi,  the  coni{)oser,  and 
had  given  the  young  man  and  his  wife,  a  very- 
beautiful  woman  of  good  family,  a  suite  of 
apartments  in  his  palace.  This  was  at  first 
an  act  of  pure  friendship;  but  another  feeling 
arose  afterwards  to  diminish  its  value,  for, 
strangely  enough,  the  soprano  fell  in  love  with 
his  niece,  but  the  lady  remained  perfectly  im- 
passive to  his  pleadings,  and,  furious  at  her 
disdain,  Farineili  sent  his  nephew  on  his  travels, 
while  he  shut  up  his  faithful  spouse  in  her 
apartments,  that  he  might  at  least  nave  her  con- 
stantly near  him.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1783, 
the  lucky  singer  died  in  his  magnificent  palace, 
at  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  "  a  victim  to  do* 
licate  love." 
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Whsv  she  returned  to  the  hoiue.  Miss  Garth 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  her  unfavoarable 
opinion  of  the  stranger  in  bhick.  His  object 
was,  no  doubt,  to  obtain  pecuniary  assistance 
from  Mrs.  Yanstone.  What  the  nature  of  his 
daim  on  her  might  be,  seemed  less  intelligible— 
unless  it  was  the  claim  of  a  poor  relation.  Had 
Mrs.  Yanstone  ever  mentioned,  in  the  presence 
of  her  daughters,  the  name  of  Captain  Wra^ee  ? 
Neither  otthem  recollected  to  ha?e  heard  it  oe- 
f ore.  Had  Mrs.  Yanstone  ever  referred  to  any 
poor  rel&tioBS  who  were  dependent  on  her  ?  On 
the  contrary,  she  had  mentioned  of  late  years 
that  she  doubted  having  any  relations  at  all  who 
were  still  livine.  And  yet,  Captam  Wragge  had 
plainly  dedared  that  the  name  on  his  card  would 
recal  "a  family  matter"  to  Mrs.  Yanstone's 
memory.  What  did  it  mean  ?  A  false  state- 
ment, on  the  stranger's  part,  without  any  Intel- 
l^ble  reason  for  making  it  P  Or  a  second  mys- 
tery, following  dose  on  the  heels  of  the  myste- 
rious journey  to  London  P 

All  the  probabilities  seemed  to  point  to  some 
hidden  connexion  between  the  "  family  affairs" 
which  had  taken  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yanstone  so 
suddenly  from  home,  and  the  "family  matter" 
associated  with  the  name  of  Captain  Wragge. 
Miss  Garth's  doubts  of  the  day  before  throng 
back  on  her  mind,  as  she  sealed  her  letter  to 
Mrs.  Yanstone,  with  the  captain's  card  added 
by  way  of  enclosure. 

Bv  return  of  post  the  answer  arrived. 

Always  the  earliest  riser  among  the  ladies 
of  the  house.  Miss  Garth  was  alone  in  the 
breakfast-room  when  the  letter  was  brought  in. 
Her  first  glance  at  its  contents  convinced 
her  of  the  necessity  of  reading  it  carefully 
through  in  retirement,  before  any  embarrassing 
questions  could  be  put  to  her.  Xeaving  a  mes- 
sage with  the  servant  requesting  Norah  to  make 
the  tea  that  morning,  she  went  up-stairs  at  once 
to  the  solitude  and  security  of  her  own  room. 

Mrs.  Yanstone's  letter  extended  to  some 
length.  The  first  part  of  it  referred  to  Captain 
^i^^ge>  and  entered  unreservedly  into  m  ne- 
cessary explanations  relating  to  the  man  himself, 
and  to  the  motive  which  had  brought  him  to 
Gombe-Baven. 


It  appeared  from  Mrs.  Yanstone's  statement 
that  her  mother  had  been  twice  married.  Her 
mother's  first  husband  had  been  a  certain  Doctor 
Wragffe — a  widower  with  young  children;  and 
one  of  those  children  was  now  the  unmilitary- 
looking  cantain,  whose  address  was  "  Post-office, 
Bristol."  Mrs.  Wragge  had  left  no  family  by  her 
first  husband ;  and  had  afterwards  married  Mrs. 
Yanstone's  father.  Of  that  second  marria£;e 
Mrs.  Yanstone  herself  was  the  only  issue.  Sue 
had  lost  both  her  parents  while  she  was  still  a 
young  woman;  an4  iu  course  of  years,  her 
mother's  family  connexions  (who  were  then  her 
nearest  surviving  relatives)  had  been  one  after 
another  removed  by  death.  She  was  left,  at  the 
present  writing,  without  a  relation  in  the  world 
— excepting,  perhaps,  certain  cousins  whom  she 
had  never  seen,  and  of  whose  existence  even,  at 
the  present  moment,  she  possessed  no  positive 
knowledge. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  family  claim 
had  Captain  Wragge  on  Mrs.  Yanstone  P 

None  whatever.  As  the  son  of  her  mother's 
first  husband,  by  that  husband's  first  wife,  not  even 
the  widest  stretch  of  courtesy  could  have  included 
him  at  any  time  in  the  list  of  Mrs.  Yanstone's 
most  distant  relations.  Well  knowing  this  (the 
letter  proceeded  to  say),  he  had  nevertheless  per- 
sisted in  forcing  himself  upon  her  as  a  spedes  of 
family  connexion ;  and  she  nad  weakly  sanctioned 
the  intrusion,  solely  from  the  dread  that  he  would 
otherwise  introduce  himself  to  Mr.  Yanstone's 
notice,  and  take  unblushing  advantage  of  Mr. 
Yanstone's  generositv.  Shrinking,  naturally, 
from  allowing  her  husband  to  be  annoyed,  and 
probably  cheated  as  wdl,  by  any  person  who 
claimed,  however  preposterously,  a  family  con- 
nexion with  herself,  it  had  been  her  practice, 
for  many  years  past,  to  assist  the  captain  from 
her  own  purse,  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
never  come  near  the  house,  and  that  he  should 
not  presume  to  make  any  application  whatever 
to  Mr.  Yanstone. 

Beadiiy  admitting  the  imprudence  of  this 
course,  Mrs.  Yanstone  further  explained  that 
she  had  perhaps  been  the  more  inclmed  to  adopt 
it,  through  having  been  always  accustomed,  m 
her  early  days,  to  see  the  captain  living  now 
upon  one  member,  and  now  upon  another,  of  her 
mother's  family.  Possessed  of  abilities  which 
might  have  raised  him  to  distinction,  in  ahnost 
any  career  that  he  could  have  chosen,  he  had 
nevertheless,  from  his  youth  upwards,  been  a 
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disCTace  to  all  his  relatives.  He  had  been  ex- 
pelled the  militia  re^ment  in  which  he  once 
held  a  conmission.  He  had  tried  one  enwloy- 
nient  after  another,  and  had  discreditably  miled 
in  all.  He  bad  lived  on  his  mis  in  the  lowest 
and  basest  meaning  of  the  phrase.  He  had  mar- 
ried a  poor  ignorant  woman,  who  had  served  as  a 
waitress  at  some  low  eating-house,  who  had  nn- 
expectedlj  come  into  a  little  rnonej,  and  whose 
small  inheritance  he  had  mercilesslj  squandered 
to  the  last  farthins.  In  plain  terms,  ne  was  an 
incorrigible  scoundrel ;  and  he  had  now  added 
one  more  to  the  list  of  his  many  misdemeanours, 
by  impudently  breaking  the  conditions  on  which 
Mrs.  vanstone  had  hitherto  assisted  hbn.  6he 
had  written  at  once  to  the  address  indicated  on 
his  card,  in  snch  terms  and  to  such  purpose  as 
would  prevent  him,  Ae  hoped  .and  beUeved, 
from  ever  venturing  near  the  house  again. 
Such  were  the  terms  in  which  Mrs.  Vanstone 
concluded  that  first  part  of  her  letter  which 
referred  exdustroly  to  Captain  Wrag]^. 

Although  the  statement  thus  predated  im- 
plied a  wedcness  in  Mrs.  Yanstone'a  charaeter 
which  Miss  Garth,  after  mai^  years  of  intimate 
experience,  had  never  detected,  she  accepted  the 
explanation  as  a  matter  of  course ;  raceiviiiji^  it 
all  the  more  readily,  inasmndi  as  it  might,  withr 
out  impropriety,  be  oommunicsted  in  substance 
to  appease  the  irritated  curiosity  of  the  two 
young  ladies.  Eor  this  reason  especially,  she 
perused  the  first  half  of  the  letter  with  an  agree- 
able sense  of  relieL  Far  diffeceot  was  the  im- 
pression produced  on  her,  when  she  advanced 
to  the  second  half,  and  when  i^  had  read  it  to 
the  end. 

The  second  part  of  the  letter  waa  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  the  journey  to  London. 

Mrs.  Vanstone  began  by  refiBErinff  to  the  long 
and  intimate  Jriendsoip  which  had  existed  be- 
tween Miss  Garth  andheiseE  She  now  felt  it 
due  to  that  fiiendship  to  explain  confidentially 
the  motive  which  had  induced  her  to  leave  home 
with  her  husband.  Miss  Garth  had  delicately 
refrained  from  showing  it,  but  she  must  natn- 
rally  have  felt,  and  must  still  be  feeling,  great 
surprise  at  the  mystery  in  which  their  depfftare 
hacl  been  involved ;  and  she  must  doubtlMhave 
asked  heaelf  why  Mrs.  Vanstone  ahould  have 
been  associated  with  funily  aSairs  which  (in  her 
independent  position  as  to  relatives)  must  neces- 
sarily ooncem  Mr.  Vanstone  akme. 

W  zthout  touchiiu^  on  those  affaizs,  which  it 
was  neither  desirable  nor  neoessary  to  do,  Mm. 
Vanstone  then  proceeded  to  sav  tl»t  she  would 
at  once  set  all  Miss  Garth's  ooubts  at  rest,  so 
far  as  they  related  to  herself,  hj  one  plain  ac- 
knowledgment Her  object  in  accompanyiiig 
her  hus&nd  to  London  was  to  see  a  certain 
celebrated  physidan,  and  to  consult  him  pri- 
vately on  a  very  delicate  and  anxious  matter 
connected  with  the  state  of  her  health.  In 
plainer  terms  stLU,  this  anxious  matter  neant 
nothing  kss  than  the  possibility  that  she  might 
again  become  a  mother. 

When  the  doubt  had  first  snggjested  itself  she 
had  treated  it  as  a  mere  deinsion.    The  long 


interval  that  had  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  her 
last  child ;  the  serious  iUness  which  had  afflicted 
her  after  l^e  death  of  that  child  in  iafaney ;  the 
time  of  life  st  which  she  had  now  arrived-— all 
incfined  her  to  dismiss  the  idea  as  soon  as  it 
arose  in  her  mind.  It  had  returned  again  and 
aeain  in  spite  of  her.  She  had  felt  the  necessity 
of  consulting  the  highest  medical  authority; 
and  had  shrunk,  at  the  same  time,  from  alarm- 
ing her  daughters  by  summoninff  a  London 
physician  to  the  house.  The  me£cal  opinion, 
sought  under  the  circumstances  already  men- 
tioned, had  now  been  obtained.  Her  doubt  was 
confirmed  as  a  certainty ;  and  the  result,  which 
might  be  expected  to  take  place  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer,  was,  at  her  a^e  and  with  her 
omstitutional  peculiarities,  a  sulnect  for  serious 
future  anxiety,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  phy- 
sician had  done  his  best  to  encoura^  her;  but 
she  had  understood  the  drift  of  his  questions 
more  dearlv  than  he  supposed,  and  she  knew 
that  he  looked  to  the  future  with  more  than 
ordmary  doubt 

Havmg  disclosed  these  particulars,  Mm.  Van* 
stone  requested  that  they  might  be  kept  a  seciet 
between  her  oonespondent  and  herself.  She  had 
felt  unwilling  to  mention  her  suspicions  to 
Miss  Garth,  until  those  suspioions  had  been 
eonfiimed— and  she  now  recoiled,  with  even 
greater  neloetsnee,  f coon  allowing  her  daughters 
to  be  in  any  way  alarmed  aoont  her.  It 
would  be  best  to  dismiss  tiie  subject  for 
the  preseni^  and  to  wait  hopofolly  till  the 
summer  came.  In  themean  time  they  wonld  all* 
she  trusted,  be  happily  reunited  on  uie  twenty- 
third  of  the  month,  which  Mr.  Vanstone  had 
fixed  on  as  the  dajr  for  their  retnm.  With  this 
intimation,  and  with  the  oustomaiy  messages^ 
the  letter  abruptly,  and  confusedly,  came  to  an 
end. 

For  the  first  few  minutes,  a  vabaul  sT^^^t^t V 
for  Mrs.  Vanstone  was  the  only  Ming  of  whica 
Miss  Garth  was  oonseious  after  she  had  laid  the 
letter  down.  Ere  long,  however,  there  rose  ob- 
scurely on  her  mind  a  doubt  which  perjplexed 
and  distressed  her.  Was  the  explanation  which 
she  had  just  read*  really  as  satisfactory  and  as 
complete  as  it  professed  to  be?  listing  it 
plainly  by  facts,  surely  not. 

On  the  momiog  of  h^  departari^  Mrs.  Van- 
stone had  unquestionably  left  the  house  ingood 
spirits.  At  her  age^  and  in  her  state  of  health* 
were  good  spirits  compatible  with  such  an  errand 
to  a  paysician  as  the  errand  on  which  she  was 
bentr  Then,  again,  had  that  letter  from  New 
Orleans^  which  had  necessitated  Mr.  Vanstone's 
departure,  no  share  in  occasioning  his  wife's  de- 
parture as  well?  Why,  otherwise^  had  she 
looked  up  so  eagerly  the  moment  her  daughter 
mentioned  the  j^ost-mack  ?  Granting  theavowed 
motive  for  her  joumev— did  not  her  manner,  on 
the  morning  when  toe  letter  was  opened,  and 
again  on  the  morning  of  defMrture,  suggest  the 
existence  of  some  otLor  motive  which  her  letter 
kept  concealed? 

If  it  was  so,  the  condusion  that  foUoved  was 
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a  very  distressing  one.  Mra.  Vanstoiie,  feelmg 
wliat  was  due  to  her  long  friendship  with  Miss 
Garth,  had  appavently  placed  the  toUest  eonfi- 
dence  in  her,  on  one  subject,  by  way  of  unsos- 
pidonsly  maintainiBg  the  strictest  reserve  to- 
wards her  on  another.  Naturally  frank  and 
straightforward  in  all  her  own  dealings.  Miss 
Gastn  shrank  from  plainly  pursuing  her  doubts 
to  this  result:  a  want  of  loyalty  towards  her 
tried  and  valued  friend  seemed  implied  in  the 
meie  dawnii^  of  it  on  her  mind. 

She  locked  up  the  letter  in  her  desk ;  roused 
herself  resoltttely  to  attend  to  the  passing  inte- 
rests of  the  day ;  and  went  down  sttairs  agjaia  to 
the  breaklast-room.  Amid  many  uncertauities, 
this  at  least  was  dear :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yanstone 
were  coming  bade  ot  the  twenty-third  of  the 
month.  Who  could  saj  what  new  revelations 
might  not  come  back  with  them  P 

CHAPTEE  rv. 

No  new  revelations  came  back  with  them : 
no  antidpations  associated  with  their  return 
were  realised.  On  the  one  forbidden  subject 
of  their  errand  in  London,  there  was  no  mov« 
ing  either  the  master  or  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  Whatever  their  object  might  have  been, 
they  had  to  all  appearance  successfully  accom- 
plished it — for  they  both  returned  in  perfect 
possession  of  their  every-day  looks  and  manners. 
Mrs.  Vanstone's  spirits  had  subsided  to  their 
natural  quiet  level  -,  Mr.  Yanstone's  imperturb- 
able cheerfulness  sat  as  easily  and  indolently 
on  him  as  usual.  This  was  the  one  noticeable 
result  of  their  journey — ^this,  and  no  more. 
ELad  the  househdd  revolution  run  its  course 
already  ?  Was  the  secret,  thus  far  hidden  im« 
penetrably,  hidden  for  ever  P 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  hidden  for  ever.  The 
^Id  which  has  lain  for  centuries  unsuspected 
in  the  ground,  reveals  itself  one  day  on  the 
surfifcft.  Sand  turns  traitor,  and  betrays  the 
footstep  that  has  passed  over  it ;  water  gives 
back  to  the  tell-tale  surface  the  body  that  has 
been  drowned,  fire  itself  leaves  the  confession, 
in  ashes»  of  the  substance  consumed  in  it.  Hate 
breaks  its  prison-secrecy  in  the  thoughts,  through 
the  doorwM^  of  the  eyes ;  and  Love  finds  t^e 
Judas  who  betrays  it  by  a  kiss.  Look  where  we 
will,  the  inevitable  law  of  revelation  is  one  of  the 
laws  of  nature:  the  lasting  preservation  of  a  secret 
is  a  miracle  wluch  the  world  has  never  yet  seen. 

How  was  the  secret  now  hidden  in  the  house- 
hold at  Combe-Kaven,  doomed  to  disdose  itself  P 
Through  what  coming  event  in  the  daily  lives  of 
the  fsther.  the  mother,  and  the  daughters,  was 
the  law  of  revelation  destined  to  break  the  fatal 
way  to  discovery  P  The  way  opened  (unseen  by 
the  parentis  and  unsuspected  by  the  children) 
throi^h  the  first  event  that  happened  after  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Yanstone's  return— an  event  which 
preaented,  on  the  surface  of  it,  no  interest  of 
greater  importance  than  the  trivial  social  cere- 
mony of  a  morning  call. 

Three  days  after  the  master  and  mistress  of 
Combe-Haven  had  come  back,  the  female  mem- 


bers of  the  family  happened  to  be  assembled 
together  in  the  morning-room.  The  view  from 
the  windows  lodged  over  the  fiower-garden  and 
shrubbery;  this  last  being  protected  at  its  out- 
ward extremity  by  a  fence,  and  approached  from 
the  lane  bevond  by  a  wicket-gate.  Durinff  an 
interval  in  the  conversation,  the  attention  of  the 
ladies  was  suddenly  attracted  to  this  gate  by 
the  sharp  sound  of  the  iron  latch  fallii^  in  its 
socket.  Some  one  had  entered  the  shrubbery 
from  the  lane;  and  Magdalen  at  ouoe  placed 
herself  at  the  window  to  catch  the  first  sight  of 
the  visitor  throuji^h  the  trees. 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  figure  of  a  gentleman 
became  visible,  at  the  point  where  the  shrubbOT 
path  joined  the  winding  garden-walk  which  led 
to  the  house.  Magdalen  looked  at  him  atten- 
tively, without  appearing,  at  first,  to  know 
who  he  was.  As  he  came  nearer,  however,  she 
started  in  astonishment;  and  turning  quickly 
to  her  mother  and  sister,  proclaimed  the  gentle- 
man in  the  garden  to  be  no  other  than  "  Mr. 
Francis  Clare." 

The  visitor  thus  announced,  was  the  son  of 
Mr.  Yanst'One's  oldest  associate  and  nearest 
neighbour. 

Mr.  Clare  the  elder  inhabited  an  unpretending 
little  cottage  situated  just  outside  the  shrubbery 
fence  whicn  marked  the  limit  of  the  Combe- 
Haven  grounds.  Belonging  to  the  younger 
branch  df  a  family  of  great  antiquity,  the  one 
inheritance  of  importance  that  he  had  derived 
from  his  ancestors,  was  the  possession  of  a  mag- 
nificent library,  which  not  only  filled  all  the 
rooms  in  his  modest  little  dwelling,  but  lined 
the  staircases  and  passages  as  wdl.  Mr.Chire's 
books  represented  the  one  important  interest  of 
Mr.  Clare's  H£e.  He  had  been  a  widower  for 
ma^y  years  past,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  phi- 
losophical resignation  to  the  loss  of  his  wife. 
As  a  father,  he  regarded  his  family  of  three  sons 
in  the  light  of  a  necessaiy  domestic  evil,  which 
perpetudly  threatened  the  sanctity  of  hb  study 
and  the  safetv  of  his  books.  When  the  boys 
went  to  school,  Mr.  Clare  said  ''  6ood-by"  to 
them—and  "Thank  God"  to  himself.  As  for 
his  small  income,  and  his  still  smaller  domestic 
establishment,  he  looked  at  them  both  horn  the 
same  satirically  indiferent  pdut  of  view.  He 
called  himsdf  a  pauper  with  a  pedifree.  He 
abandoned  the  entire  direction  of  iiis  household 
to  the  slatternly  old  woman  who  was  his  only 
servant,  on  the  condition  that  she  was  never  to 
venture  near  his  books,  with  a  duster  in  her 
hand,  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  His 
favourite  poets  were  Horace  and  Pope;  his 
chosen  plulosophers,  Hobbs  and  Yoltaire.  He 
took  his  exercise  and  his  fresh  ai  r  under  protest ; 
and  always  walked  the  same  distance  to  a  yard, 
on  the  ugliest  high  road  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  was  crooked  of  back,  and  quick  of  temper. 
He  could  digest  radishes,  and  sleep  after  green 
tea.  His  views  of  human  nature  were  the  views 
of  Dioeenes,  tempered  by  Aochefouoault ;  his 
persond  habits  were  slovenly  in  the  last  degree ; 
and  his  favourite  boast  was,  that  he  had  outlived 
all  human  prejudices* 
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Such  was  tfais  singular  man,  in  his  more 
superficial  aspects,  what  nobler  qualities  he 
might  possess  below  the  surface,  no  one  had 
ever  discovered.  Mr.  Vanstone,  it  is  true, 
stoutly  asserted  that  "Mr.  Clare's  worst  side 
was  his  outside" — but,  in  this  expression  of 
opinion,  he  stood  alone  among  his  neighbours. 
The  association  between  these  two  widely- 
dissimilar  men  had  lasted  for  many  years,  and 
was  almost  close  enough  to  be  called  a  fiiend- 
ship.  They  had  acquired  a  habit  of  meeting  to 
smoke  together  on  certain  evenings  in  the  week, 
in  the  cynic-philosopher's  study,  and  of  there 
disputing  on  every  imaginable  subject — ^Mr. 
Vanstone  flourishing  the  stout  cudgels^  of  as- 
sertion, and  Mr.  Clare  meeting  him  with  the 
keen  edged-tools  of  sophistry.  They  generally 
quarrelled  at  night,  and  met  on  the  neutral 
ground  of  the  shrubbery  to  be  reconciled  together 
the  next  morning.  The  bond  of  intercourse 
thus  curiously  established  between  them,  was 
strengthened  on  Mr.  Yanstone's  side  by  a 
hearty  interest  in  his  neighbour's  three  sons — 
an  interest  by  which  those  sons  benefited  all  the 
more  importantly,  seeing  that  one  of  the  pre- 
judices which  their  father  had  outlived,  was  a 
prejudice  in  favour  of  his  own  children. 

"  I  look  at  those  boys,"  the  philosopher  was 
accustomed  to  say,  **  witi  a  periectly  impartial 
eye;  I  dismiss  the  unimportant  accident  of 
their  birth  from  all  consideration;  and  I  find 
them  below  the  average  in  every  respect.  The 
only  excuse  which  a  poor  gentleman  has  for 
presuming  to  exist  in  tne  nineteenth  century,  is 
the  excuse  of  extraordinary  ability.  Mv  boys 
have  been  addle-headed  from  infancy.  If  I  had 
any  capital  to  ^ve  them,  I  should  make  Frank 
a  butcter,  Cecu  a  baker,  and  Arthur  a  grocer — 
those  being  the  only  human  vocations  I  Know  of 
which  are  certain  to  be  always  in  request.  As 
it  is,  I  have  no  money  to  help  them  with;  and 
they  have  no  brains  to  help  themselves.  They 
appeaf'to  me  to  be  three  human  superfluities  in 
dirty  jackets  and  noisy  boots ;  and,  unless  they 
clear  themselves  off  tne  community  by  running 
away,  I  don't  myself  profess  to  see  what  is  to  b« 
done  with  them." 

Fortunately  for  the  boys,  Mr.  Yanstone's 
views  were  still  fast  imprisoned  in  the  ordinary 
prejudices.  At  his  intercession,  and  through 
nis  influence,  Frank,  Cecil,  and  Arthur  were 
received  on  the  foundation  of  a  well-reputed 
grammar-school.  Li  holiday-time  they  were 
mercifully  allowed  the  run  of  Mr.  Yanstone's 
paddock;  and  were  humanised  and  refined  by 
association,  in-doors,  with  Mrs.  Yanstone  and 
her  daughters.  On  these  occasions,  Mr.  Ckre 
used  sometimes  to  walk  across  from  his  cottage 
(in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippersj,  and  look  at 
the  boys  disparagingly,  through  tlic  window  or 
over  the  fence,  as  if  they  were  three  wild  ani- 
mals whom  his  neighbour  was  attemptinsp  to 
tame.  "You  and  your  wife  are  exceflent 
people,"  he  used  to  say  to  Mr.  Yanstone.  "  I 
respect  your  honest  preiudices  in  favour  of 
these,  boys  of  mine  with  all  my  heart.  But  you 
are  to  wrong  ab  .ut  them — ^you  are  indeed  1    I 


wish  to  give  no  offence ;  I  speak  quite  impar- 
tially— but  mark  my  words,  Vanstone:  they'll 
all  tnree  turn  out  ill,  in  spite  of  everything  you 
can  do  for  them." 

In  later  years,  when  Fraak  had  reached  the 
age  of  seventeen,  the  same  curious  shifting  of 
the  relative  positions  of  parent  and  friend  be- 
tween the  two  neighbours,  was  exempMed  more 
absurdly  than  ever.  A  civil  engineer  in  the 
north  of  England,  who  owed  certain  obligations 
to  Mr.  Yanstone,  expressed  his  wiULngness  to 
take  Frank  under  superintendence,  on  terms  of 
the  most  favourable  kind.  When  this  proposal 
was  received,  Mr.  Ckre,  as  usual,  first  shifted 
his  own  character  as  Frank's  father  on  Mr. 
Yanstone's  shoulders — and  then  moderated  his 
neighbour's  parental  enthusiasm  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  impartial  spectator. 

"  It's  the  finest  chance  for  Frank  that  could 
possibly  have  happened,"  cried  Mr.  Yanstone, 
m  a  glow  of  fatherly  entiiusiasm. 

"My  good  fellow,  he  won't  take  it,"  retorted 
Mr.  Ckre,  with  the  icy  composure  of  a  disinte- 
rested friend. 

"  But  he  shall  take  it,"  persisted  Mr.  Yan- 
stone. 

"Say  he  shall  have  a  mathematical  head," 
rejoined  Mr.  Ckre ;  "  say  he  shall  possess  in- 
dustry, ambition,  and  firmness  ot  purpose. 
Pooh!  pooh!  you  don't  look  at  him  with  my 
impartial  eyes.  I  say,  No  mathematics,  no 
industry,  no  ambition,  no  firmness  of  purpose. 
Frank  is  a  compound  of  negatives — and  there 
they  are." 

"  Hang  your  negatives !"  shouted  Mr.  Yan- 
stone.  "  I  don't  care  a  rush  for  negatives,  or 
affirmatives  either.  Frank  shall  have  this  splendid 
chance ;  and  I'll  ky  you  any  wager  you  like  he 
makes  the  best  of  it." 

"  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  lay  wagers  usually," 
replied  Mr.  Clare ;  "  but  I  think  1  have  got  a 
guinea  about  the  house  somewhere;  and  Vu.  ky 
you  that  guinea  Frank  comes  back  on  our  hands 
like  a  baa  shilling." 

"Done!"  saia  Mr.  Yanstone.  "No :  stop  a 
minute  I  I  won't  do  the  kd's  character  the  in- 
justice of  backing  it  at  even  money.  I'll  lay 
you  five  to  one  Frank  turns  up  trumps  in  this 
Dusiness !  You  ought  to  be  asnamed  of  yourself 
for  talking  of  him  as  you  do.  'What  sort  of 
hocus-pocus  you  bring  it  about  by,  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  know;  but  you  always  end  in  making 
me  take  his  part,  as  if  I  was  his  father  instead 
of  you.  Ah,  yes !  give  you  time,  and  you'll 
defend  yourseffl  I  won't  give  you  time ;  I 
won't  have  any  of  your  special-pleading.  Black's 
white,  according  to  you.  I  don't  care :  it's 
black,  for  all  that,  lou  may  talk  nineteen  to 
the  dozen — I  shall  write  to  my  friend  and  say 
Yes,  in  Frank's  interests,  by  to-day's  post." 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
Mr.  Francis  Clare  departed  for  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  start  in  life  as 
a  civil  engineer. 

From  time  to  time,  Mr.  Yanstone's  friend 
communicated  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
new  pupil    Frank  was  praised,  as  a  quiet. 
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gentlemanlike,  interesting  lad — but  he  was  also 
reported  to  be  rather  slow  at  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  engineering  science.  Other  letters, 
later  in  date,  described  him  as  a  little  too  ready 
to  despond  about  himself;  as  liaring  been  sent 
away,  on  that  account,  to  some  new  railway 
works,  to  see  if  change  of  scene  would  rouse 
him ;  and  as  having  benefited  in  every  respect 
by  the  experiment — except,  perhaps,  in  regard  to 
his  professional  studies,  which  still  advanced  but 
slowly.  Subsequent  communications  announced 
his  departure,  under  care  of  a  trustworthy  fore- 
man, tor  some  public  works  in  Belgium ;  touched 
on  the  ^neral  benefit  he  appeared  to  derive 
from  this  new  change;  praised  his  excellent 
manners  and  address,  which  were  of  great  assist- 
ance in  facilitating  business  communications 
with  the  forei^ers— uid  passed  over  in  ommous 
silence  the  main  question  of  Ms  actual  progress 
in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  These  re- 
ports, and  many  others  which  resembled  them, 
were  all  conscientiously  presented  by  Frank's 
frimd  to  the  attention  of  Frank's  father.  On 
each  occasion,  Mr.  Clare  exulted  over  Mr.  Van- 
stone;  and  Mr.  Yanstone  quarrelled  with  Mr. 
Clare.  "One  of  these  days,  you'll  wish  you 
hadn't  laid  that  wager,"  said  the  cynic  philoso- 
pher. "One  of  these  days,  I  shall  have  the 
olessed  satisfaction  of  Docketing  your  guinea," 
cried  the  sanguine  friena.  Two  years  had  then 
passed  since  Frank's  departure.  In  one  year 
more,  results  asserted  themselves,  and  settled 
the  question. 

Two  days  after  Mr.  Vanstone's  return  from 
London,  he  was  called  away  from  the  breakfast- 
table  before  he  had  found  time  enough  to  look 
over  his  letters,  delivered  by  the  morning's  post. 
Thrusting  them  into  one  of  the  pockets  of  his 
shooting.jacket,  he  took  the  letters  out  again, 
at  one  grasp,  to  read  them  when  occasion  served, 
later  in  the  day.  v  The  grasp  included  the  whole 
correspondence,  with  one  exception — that  ex- 
ception being  a  final  report  from  the  civil  en- 
gineer, which  notified  the  termination  of  the 
connexion  between  his  Pupil  and  himself,  and 
the  immediate  return  of  Frank  to  his  father's 
house. 

While  this  important  announcement  lay  un- 
suspected in  Mr.  Yanstone's  pocket,  the  object 
of  it  was  travelling  home,  as  fast  as  railways 
could  take  him.  At  half-past  ten  at  night,  while 
Mr.  Clare  was  sitting  in  studious  solitude  over 
his  books  and  his  ^reen  tea,  with  his  Deivourite 
black  cat  to  keep  him  company,  he  heard  foot- 
steps in  the  passage-— the  door  opened — and 
Frank  stood  before  him. 

Ordinary  men  would  haye  been  astonished. 
But  the  philosopher's  composure  was  not  to 
be  shaken  by  any  such  trifle  as  the  unexpected 
return  of  his  euiest  son.  He  could  not  have 
looked  up  more  cabnly  from  his  learned  volume, 
if  Frank  nad  been  absent  for  three  minutes  in- 
stead of  three  vears. 

"Exactly  what  I  predicted,"  said  Mr.  Clare. 
"Don't interrupt  me  by  making  explanations; 
and  don't  frighten  the  cat.  If  there  is  anything 
to  eat  in  the  xitchen,  get  it  and  go  to  bed.  You 


can  walk  over  to  Combe-Ilaveu  to-morrow,  and 
give  this  message  from  me  to  Mr.  Yanstone : — 
'Father's  compliments,  sir,  and  I  have  come 
back  on  your  hands  like  a  bad  shilling,  as  he 
always  said  I  should.  He  keeps  his  own  guinea, 
and  takes  your  five ;  and  he  hopes  you'll  miud 
what  he  says  to  you  another  time.'  That  is  the 
message.  Shut  the  door  after  you.  Good 
night." 

Under  these  unfavourable  auspices,  Mr.  Francis 
Clare  made  his  wpearance  the  next  morning 
in  the  grounds  at  Combe-BAven;  and,  something 
doubtful  of  the  reception  that  might  await  him, 
slowly  approached  tne  precincts  of  the  house. 

It  was  not  wonderful  that  Magdalen  should 
have  failed  to  recognise  him  when  he  first  ap- 
peared in  view.  He  had  gone  away  a  backward 
lad  of  seventeen ;  he  returned  a  young  man  of 
twenty.  His  slim  figure  had  now  acquired 
strength  and  grace,  and  had  increased  in  stature 
to  the  medium  height.  The  small  regular  fea- 
tures, which  he  was  supposed  to  have  inherited 
from  his  mother,  were  rounded  and  filled  out, 
without  having  lost  their  remarkable  delicacy  of 
form.  His  beard  was  still  in  its  infancy ;  and 
nascent  lines  of  whisker  traced  their  modest  way 
sparely  down  his  cheeks.  His  gentle  wandering 
brown  eyes  would  have  looked  to  better  advantage 
in  a  woman's  face — they  wanted  spirit  and  firm- 
ness to  fit  them  for  the  face  of  a  man.  His  hands 
had  the  same  wanderiujg  habit  as  his  eyes ;  they 
were  constantly  changing  from  one  position  to 
another,  constantly  twistmg  and  turning  any 
little  stray  thing  they  could  pick  up.  He  was 
undeniably  handsome,  eracerul,  well-bred — but 
no  dose  observer  could  look  at  him,  without 
suspecting  that  the  stout  old  family  stock  had 
begun  to  wear  out  in  the  later  generations,  and 
that  Mr.  Francis  Clare  had  more  in  him  of  the 
shadow  of  his  ancestors  than  of  the  substance. 

When  the  astonishment  caused  by  his  appear- 
ance had  partially  subsided,  a  search  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  missing  report.  It  was  found  in 
the  remotest  recesses  of  Mr.  Yanstone's  capa- 
cious pocket,  and  was  read  by  that  gentleman 
on  the  spot. 

The  plain  facts,  as  stated  by  the  engineer, 
were  briefly  these.  Frank  was  not  possessed  of 
the  necessary  abilities  to  fit  him  for  his  new 
calling ;  and  it  was  useless  to  waste  time,  by 
keeping  him  any  lon^r  in  an  employment  for 
which  he  had  no  vocation.  This,  after  three  years' 
trial,  beins  the  conviction  on  both  sides,  the 
master  liad  thought  it  the  mqst  straightforward 
course  for  the  pupil  to  go  home,  and  candidly 
place  results  before  his  father  and  his  friends.  In 
some  other  pursuit,  for  which  he  was  more  fit, 
and  in  which  he  could  feel  an  interest,  he  would 
no  doubt  display  the  industry  and  perseverance 
which  he  had  been  too  much  discouraged  to 
practise  in  the  profession  that  he  had  now  aban- 
doned. Personally,  he  was  liked  by  all  who 
knew  him;  and  his  future  prosperity  was 
heartily  desired  by  the  many  friends  whom  he 
had  made  in  the  north.  Such  was  the  substance 
of  the  report,  and  so  it  came  to  an  end. 

Many  men  would  have  thought  the  engineer's 
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statement  rather  too  carefully  worded;  and, 
suspecting  him  of  trying  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  ease,  would  have  entertained  serious  doubts 
on  the  subject  of  Prank's  future.  Mr.  Yanstone 
was  too  easy-tempered  and  sanguine— and  too 
anxious  as  well,  not  to  yield  his  old  antagonist 
an  inch  more  ground  than  he  could  help — to 
look  at  the  letter  from  any  such  unfavourable 
point  of  view.  Was  it  Frank's  fault  if  he  had 
not  got  the  stuff  in  him  that  engineers  were 
made  of  P  Did  no  other  young  men  ever  begin 
life  with  a  false  start?  Plenty  began  in  that 
way,  and  sot  over  it,  and  did  wonders  after- 
wards. With  these  commentaries  on  the  letter, 
the  kind-hearted  gentleman  patted  Frank  on  the 
shoulder.  "  Cheer  up,  my  lad  1''  said  Mr.  Van- 
stone.  *'  We  will  be  even  with  your  father  one 
of  these  days,  though  he  has  won  the  waser  this 
timer 

The  example  thus  set  by  the  mast«*  of  the 
house,  was  followed  at  once  by  the  family— with 
the  solitary  exception  of  Noran,  whose  incurable 
fotmalitjr  and  reserve  expressed  themselves,  not 
too  g^iaciously,  in  her  oistant  manner  towards 
the  visitor.  The  rest,  led  by  Magdalen  (who 
had  been  Frank's  favourite  playf^ow  in  past 
times^  glided  back  into  their  old  easy  habits 
with  mm,  without  an  effort.  He  was  "  Frank'' 
with  ail  of  them  but  Norah,  who  persisted  in 
addressing  him  as  "Mr.  Clare.''  £ven  the  ac- 
count he  was  now  enooun^ged  to  give  of  the 
reception  accorded  to  him  by  bis  fattier  on  the 
previous  night,  Med  to  disturb  Noiah's  gravity. 
She  sat  with  her  dark  handsome  face  steadily 
averted,  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  the  rich  colour 
in  her  cheeks  warmer  and  deeper  than  usual. 
All  the  rest,  Miss  Garth  include^  found  old  Mr. 
Clare's  speech  of  welcome  to  his  son,  quite  irre- 
sistible. The  noise  and  merriment  were  at  their 
height,  when  the  servant  came  in,  and  struck 
the  whole  party  dumb  by  the  announcement  of 
visitors  in  the  drawing-room.  "  Mr.  Marrable, 
Mrs.  Marrable,  and  Miss  MuraUe ;  Evergreen 
Lodge,  Clifton." 

I^orah  rose  as  readily  as  if  the  new  arrivals 
had  been  a  relief  to  her  mind.  Mrs.  Yanstone 
was  the  next  to  leave  her  chair.  These  two 
went  away  first,  to  receiTe  the  visitors.  Mag- 
daien,  who  preferred  the  society  of  her  father 
and  Frank,  pleaded  hard  to  be  left  behind;  but 
Miss  Garth,  after  granting  five  minutes'  grace, 
took  her  into  custody,  ana  marched  her  out  of 
the  room.    Frank  rose  to  take  his  leave. 

*'No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Yanstone,  detaining  him. 
*^  Don't  go.  These  people  won't  stop  long.  Mr. 
Marrable's  a  merchant  at  Bristol  I've  met 
him  once  or  twice,  when  the  girls  forced  me  to 
take  them  to  parties  at  Clifton.  Mere  acquaint- 
ances^ nothing  more.  Come  and  smoke  a  cigar 
in  the  greenhouse.  Hang  all  visitors— mey 
wony  oae^s  lifia  oat»  rii  appear  at  the  last 
moment  with  an  apology :  ami  you  shall  follow 
me  at  a  safe  distanoe,  and  be  a  pcoof  that  I  was 
really  engaged." 

Proposing  this  ingenions  stratagem  in  a  con- 
fidential whis|)er,  Mf .  Yanstone  took  Frank's 
arm,  and  led  him  xonad  the  house  bj  the  back  ; 


wi^.  The  first  tmi  minutes  of  seclusion  in  the 
conservatorv,  passed  without  events  of  say 
kind.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  a  flying  figuris 
in  blight  garments  flashed  upon  the  two  gen- 
tlemen through  the  glass — ^the  door  was  flung 
open — flower-pots  fell  in  homage  to  passing 
petticoats — and  Mr.  Yanstone's  youngest  daugh- 
ter ran  up  to  him  at  headlong  speed,  with  every 
external  appearance  of  having  suddenly  taken 
leave  of  her  senses. 

**  Fapa !  the  dream  of  my  whole  life  is  rea- 
lised," she  said,  as  soon  as  she  could  speak.  "  I 
shall  fly  through  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse,  if 
somebody  doesn't  hold  me  down.  The  Mar- 
rabies  have  come  here  with  an  invitation. 
Guess,  you  darling — guess  what  they're  going  to 
give  at  Evergreen  Lodge !" 

^  A  ball,"  said  Mr.  Yanstone,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

''Private  Theatricals lir  cried  Magdalen, 
her  clear  young  voice  ringing  through  the  con- 
servatory like  a  bell;  her  loose  dee ves  falling 
back,  and  showing  her  round  white  arms  to  the 
dimpled  elbows,  as  she  clapped  her  hands  ecsta- 
tically in  the  air.  "The  Rivals  is  the  pL^, 
papa— the  Rivals  by  the  famous  what's-his- 
name—and  thev  want  us  to  act  I  The  one 
thing  in  the  whole  universe  that  I  long  to  do 
most.  It  all  depends  on  you.  Mamma  shakes 
her  head ;  and  Miss  Garth  looks  daggers ;  and 
Norah's  as  sulky  as  usual— but  if  you  say  Yes, 
they  must  all  three  give  way,  and  let  me  do  as 
I  like.  Say  ves,"  sue  pleaded,  nestling  softly 
up  to  her  father,  and  pressing  her  lips  with  a 
fond  gentleness  to  his  ear,  as  she  whispered  the 
next  words.  "  Say  Yes — and  I'll  be  a  good 
girl  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

**  A  good  girlP"  repeated  Mr.  Yanstone — "a 
mad  girl,  I  think  you  must  mean.  Hang  these 
people,  and  their  theatricals  1  I  shall  Imve  to 
go  m-doors,  and  see  about  this  matter.  You 
needn't  throw  away  your  cigar,  Frank.  You're 
well  out  of  the  ousiness,  and  von  can  stop 
heiv." 

"No  he  can't,"  said  Magdakn.  "He's  in 
the  business  too." 

Mr.  Francis  Ckre  had  hitherto  remained 
modestly  in  the  background.  He  now  came 
forward,  with  a  face  expressive  of  speechless 
amazement 

"  Yes^"  continued  Msjgdalen,  answering  his 
blank  look  of  inquiry  with  pedBect  eomposure. 
"  You  are  to  act.  miss  Marrable  and  I  have  a 
turn  for  business,  and  we  settled  it  all  in  Ave 
minutes.  There  are  two  parts  in  the  play  left 
to  be  filled.  One  is  Luey,  the  waiting-maid; 
which  is  the  character  I  have  undertaken-~with 
papa's  permissiout"  she  added,  slyly  pinching 
her  father's  arm;  "and  he  won't  say  No,  wilt 
he?  First,  because  he's  a  darling;  secooidly, 
beoanae  I  love  him  and  he  loves  me;  thirdly, 
because  there  ia  never  any  differenee  of  opinion 
between  us  (is  there  P) ;  fourthly,  because  1  gtie 
him  a  kiss,  which  naturally  stops  bis  mouth  and 
settles  the  whole  question.  Dear  me,  I'm  wan- 
dering. Where  was  I,  iast  now?  Oh  yes  I 
ftTpiaming  myself  to  Frank^""" 
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"I  beg- your  pardon,"  be^n  Frank,  attempt- 
ing, at  this  poiirt,  to  enter  his  protest. 

*'The  second  character  in  tke  play,"  pursued 
Magdalen,  without  taking  the  smallest  notice  of 
the  protest,  "  is  FaUdana— a  jealous  lover,  with 
a  fine  flow  of  lanffua^.  Miss  Manable  and  I 
discussed  Falkland  pnvately  o^  the  window-seat 
while  the  rest  were  talking.  She  is  a  delightful 
girl — so  impulsire^  so  sensible,  so  entirely  un- 
affected. She  confided  in  me.  She  said, '  One 
of  our  miseries  is  that  we  can't  find  a  gentleman 
who  will  grapple  with,  the  hideous  difficulties 
of  Falkland.'  Of  course  I  soothed  her.  Of 
course  I  said,  'IVe  got  the  geptleman,  and  he 
shall'  grapple  immeoiately.'  —  'Oh,  Heavens! 
who  is  he  r — '  Mr.  Francis  Clare.' — And  where 
is  he  ?* — *In  the  house  at  this  moment/ — 'Will 
yon  be  so  rerj  charminf^.  Miss  Yanstone^  as  to 
fetch  him?' — 'I'll  fetck  him,  Miss  Marcable, 
with  the  greatest  pleasure.'  I  left  the  window- 
seat — I  rushed  into  the  moming'-room — I  smelt 
dgars^-I  followed  the  smell— and  here  I  am." 

"  It's  a  comnliment;  I  know,  to  be  asked  to 
act»"  saidFraxis,  in  great  embairasament.  "But 
I  hope  yon  and  Miss  Marrable  will  excuse 
me ^" 

"Certainly  not.  Miss  Marrable  and  I  are 
both  remaruble  for  the  firmness  of  our  cha- 
racters. When  we  say  Mr.  So-and-So  is  posi- 
tively to  act  the  part  of  Falkland,,  we  positively 
mean  it.    Come  in>  and  be  introduced." 

"  But  I  never  tried  to  act.  I  don't  know 
how." 

"  Not  of  the  slightest  consequenoe.  If  you 
don't  know  bow,  come  to  me,  and  I'll  teach 


you." 


'What 


"Ton!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Yanstone. 
do  you  know  about  it  P' 

''  Pray,  papa,  be  serious  I  I  have  the  strongest 
internal  conviction  that  I  could  act  ev«ry  char 
racter  in  the  play — ^Falkland  included.  Don't 
let  me  have  to  speak  a  second  time,  Frank. 
Gome  and  be  introduced." 

Sis  took  her  father's  arm,  and  moved  with 
him  ta  the  door  of  the  sreenhouse.  At  the 
fltep&  she  turned  and  looked  round  to  see  if 
Fnmk  was  following  her.  It  was  only  the  action 
of  a  moment ;.  bat  in  that  moment  her  natural 
firmness  of  will  rallied  all  its  resooxces — 
strengthened  itself  with  the  influence  of  her 
beaa^ — commanded  —  and  conquered.  She 
loQkea  bvely:  the  flush  was  tenderly  bright 
in  her  chedcs ;  the  radiant  pleasure  shone  and 
sparkled  in  her  eyes;  the  position  of  her  figure, 
turned  suddenly  from  the  waist  upwards,,  dia- 
dosed  it9  delicate  strength,  its  supple  firmness, 
its  seductive  serpentine  grace.  *' Gomel"  she 
said,  with  a  coquettish  beckoning  action  of  ha 
head.    ** Come,  Frank!" 

Few  men.  of  forty  would  have  resisted  her,  at 
that  moment.  Frank  was  twenty,  last  birthday. 
In  other  words,  he  threw  aside  his  cigar,  and 
followed  her  out  of  the  greenhouse. 

As  he  turned  and  <3osed  the  door — in  the 
instant  wben  he  lost  sight  of  her — his  disin 
clination  to  be  associated  with,  the  private 
theatricals  revived.    At  the  foot  of  the  house- 


steps,  he  stopped  again ;  plucked  a  twi^  from 
a  plant  near  him;  broke  it  in  his  liana;  and 
looked  about  him  uneasily,  on  this  side  and  on 
that.  The  path  to  the  left  led  back  to  his 
father's  cottage— the  way  of  escape  lay  open* 
Why  not  take  it? 

While  he  still  hesitated,  Mr.  Yanstone  and 
his  daughter  reached  the  top  of  the  steps. 
Once  more,  Magdalen  looked  round;  looked 
with  her  resistless  beauty,  with  her  all-conquer- 
inip  smile.  She  beckoned  again ;  and  again  he 
fofiowed  her  —  up  the  steps,  and  over  the 
threshold.    The  door  closed  on  tbem. 

So,  with  a  trifling  gesture  of  invitation  on 
one  side,  with  a  trifling  act  of  compliance  on  the 
other :  so— with  no  knowledge  in  ms  mind,  with 
no  thought  in  hers»  of  the  secret  still  hidden 
under  the  journey  to  London — ^they  took  the 
way  which  led  to  that  secret's  discovery,  through 
many  a  darker  winding  that  was  yet  to  come. 


PINCHBACK'S  COTTAGE. 

The  stage  English  cotta^  and  the  real  Eng* 
lish  cottage  are  two  very  different  things. 

The  canvas  fabric — over-dressed  with  painted 
roses,  at  whose  door  the  rustics  who  are  per- 
petually striking  work  in  order  to  come  forward 
and  sit  down,  and  sing  gaily  about  Annette  at  a 
little  flimsy  three-legged  green  table — bears  very 
little  resemblance  to  poor  Pinchback's  cottage  in 
Downahire.  There  are  no  flowers  near  it,  but 
a  good  deal  too  much  of  duns-heap ;  it  is  not 
a  bower  of  roses ;  it  is  a  nest  of  rheumatism  and 
a  den  of  ague  and  low  fever. 

But  then  the  stage  world,,  it  may  be  said,  is 
not  meant  to  represent  English  life  exactly ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Sally  PinchbacK,  who 
wears  old  top-boots  of  the  squire's,  and  her 
father's  great-coat,  and  ^es  out  from  seven  A.M. 
to  five  F.H.  stone-picking  in  the  fields,' does 
not  bear  much  resemblance  to  that  maypole 
dancing  ballet-girl  Annette,  who  comes  on  the 
stage  in  an  exceedingly  short  ^wn,  and  carries 
a  crook  with  bunches  of  blue  nbbon  tied  to  it^- 
which  is  in  everybody's  way— and  a  little  flower- 
basket  on  her  left  arm — wnich  is  of  no  use.  It 
would  be  needless  to  describe,  therefore,  the 
economy  of  the  stage  labourer's  cottage,  as 
a  preparation  to  describing  that  of  the  real 
Downshire  labourer's :  so  we  proceed  at  once  to 
discuss  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  latter,  and 
the  duties  of  landlords  to  increase  the  advan- 
tages of  such  residences,  and  to  diminish  the 
number  of  their  evils. 

The  country  clergyman,  and  all  who  know  the 
poor  well  and  love  that  patient  long-suflerlng 
race,  feel  deeply  how  much  the  present  miserable 
condition  of  the  labourer's  cottage  not  only 
diminishes  Ms  happiness,  but  lowers  his  mo^ 
rality.  Ko  one  will  deny  that  poor  Pinchback, 
leads  a  hard  life.  Ko  Opera  in  it^  Lady  Mouser 
— no  hunting.  Lord  Rasper — no  gay  theatre, 
young  Mr.  Pitt — ^no  club,  yoiur  Grace— no  books, 
dear  authors — no  grand  tours,  excellent  travel- 
lers!     ^0 ;  Pinchback  rises  at  aark  and  goes 
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to  work  i  and  he  comes  home  after  dark,  eats 
his  supper,  and  goes  to  bed.  So  passes  his  life 
away. 

Could  he  plead  his  own  cause,  as  great  men 
have  pleaded  well  that  of  the  Bussian  serf  and  the 
Amencan  slave,  he  would  give  you  &  homely  but 
touching  narrative  of  muck  sunering  and  much 
toil.  Long  stormy  Eebruary  nights  spent  in 
watching  the  sheep  at  the  lambing  time ;  long 
painful  days  devoted  to  thrashing,  when  his 
back  has  been  racked  with  rheumatism;  long 
days  of  damp  ploughing ;  long  seasons  of  sick- 
ness, when  it  has  been  hard  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  with  a  wife  and  four  children  to 
feed  and  clothe  in  times  of  no  work ;  a  life  dull 
and  uneventful,  yet  not  without  its  heroic  mo- 
ments, its  passionate  sorrows,  its  communings 
with  God,  its  strong  resolves,  its  bright  hopes 
and  simple  joys. 

PinchbacVs  is  a  life,  surely,  that  needs  some 
domestic  sokces  to  soothe  its  monotony,  to 
charm  ^way  its  vexations,  and  to  diminish  its 
temptations.  The  wife  and  children  may  do 
mucu  to  render  this  hard  life  bearable;  but, 
above  all,  his  home,  the  house  itself,  ought  to  be 
habitable  and  comfortable;  it  ought  tol)e  lar^ 
enough,  it  ought  to  be  dry  and  warm  enough,  it 
ought  to  be  well  drained,  it  ought  to  be  heutliy, 
and  it  ought  to  spare  the  much- worked  man,  by 
being  near  his  worL 

Luckily  for  Pinchback,  he  lives  in  a  stone 
county — a  county  where  stone  is  cheap,  because 
it  is  abundant  and  accessible.  He  lives,  so  far, 
like  a  nobleman  in  comparison  with  mechanics 
possessing  twice  his  income,  who  are  penned-up 
near  London  in  rows  of  flimsy  brick  houses, 
without  air,  drainage,  warmth,  dryness,  or  com- 
fort. It  is  a  sturdy  cottage,  bult  of  stout  blocks 
of  grey  stone,  and  stancung  square  and  stead- 
fast, braving  all  the  winds,  blow  they  ever  so 
madly.  It  is  a  grave  self-respecting  grey  mot- 
tled house ;  it  would  be  a  yeoman's  house  in  a 
brick  or  flint  county,  like  Surrey  or  Kent ;  but 
here  it  is  merely  the  house  of  a  poor  farmla- 
bourerj  earning  his  poor  eight  shillings  a  week, 
the  ordinary  wages  in  Downshire.  rinchback 
pays  but  one  shilling  a  week  for  this  stone 
castle ;  and  difficult  enoug:h  sometimes,  he  flnds 
it  to  pick  up  that  same  smiling,  poor  fellow ! 

It  IS  a  little  Tudor  cottage — no  box  of  stucco 
—a  building,  simple  thougn  it  is,  of  a  marked 
period  and  style.  It  has  a  good  sheltering 
porch ;  it  has  four  stone-shafted  windows,  the 
mnllions  firm  and  massy,  and  the  diamond  panes 
leaded  in  the  old-£eishioned  way.  True,  the 
mullions  bar  out  a  little  of  the  light,  but  then 
there  is  quite  enough  of  it  without,  and  the 
door  is,  moreover,  left  open  on  all  fine  days. 
There  is  reason,  too,  even  in  the  lattice  panes, 
for  they  take  very  little  glass,  can  be  easily 
mended  with  any  spare  scraps,  and  do  not  often 
need  the  village  glazier. 

The  roof  is  thatched— dangerous  for  fire,  but 
otherwise  picturesque  and  cheap,  warm,  dry,  and 
lasting.  A  handful  of  straw  repairs  it  when  it 
needs  repair;  and,  what  is  better,  Pinchback 
himself  can  mend  it  in  a  spare  hour. 


That  the  little  square  of  garden  for  which  our 
man  pays  sixpence  a  week  additional  rent  is  not 
pleasanter  to  the  eye  and  more  useful,  is  Pinch- 
back's  own  fault.  It  certainly  boasts  a  pale  China 
rose  or  two  in  the  autumn,  a  bunch  of^cockaded 
hollyhocks  in  the  summer,  and  a  tuft  of  snow- 
drops in  the  spring.  But  its  chief  staple  is  a 
clump  of  lank  green  cabbage-stalks,  as  much  cut 
and  notched  and  crossed  about,  as  if  Pinch- 
back used  them  for  almanacks,  as  Bobinson 
Crusoe  did  his  post.  Perhaps  it  is  difficult 
to  cultivate  a  very  fine  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
on  eight  shillings  a  week. 

Let  us  enter  at  the  unpainted  door,  lifting 
up  the  loose  trigger-ktch  with  a  cUck.  The 
well-smoked  roof  is  too  low  for  sound  ventila- 
tion;  it  gives  us  warmth,  but  we  want  air; 
that  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us.  The 
furniture  is  simple  enough* — a  stool,  two  or 
three  rude  wooden  chairs— not  so  sound  as  they 
might  be  about  the  legs — two  or  three  shelves  for 
plates  and  mugs,  a  dresser,  a  cracked  table,  and 
a  small  looking-glass  with  half  the  quicksilver 
gone,  is  all  we  see.  A  bench  fastened  round 
the  wall  would  be  an  excellent  thing  where  room 
is  scanty  and  furniture  is  too  dear  to  buy;  it 
would  do  for  the  children,  and  at  cleaning  times 
it  would  be  useful  for  jugs  and  pans. 

But  we  forgot  the  fine  arts,  the  genuine  old 
piasters  that  adorn  Pinchback's  house.  There 
is  a  portrait,  highly  coloured,  of  that  worthy 
monarch  King  George  the  Fourth,  who  was  cer- 
tauily  not  so  black  as  he  is  here  painted.  There 
is  a  picture  of  the  Prodigal  Son  driving  a  cur- 
ricle, and  also  a  fancy  sketch  of  Turpin's 
flight  over  a  turnpike  gate  after  he  has  shot 
Tom  King.  Above  the  mantelpiece,  very  brown 
with  smoke,  is  a  curious  early  religious  picture 
— subject  unknown,  probably  never  known — 
supposed  to  be  by  one  of  those  very  early  Italian 
pamters  whose  works  the  National  Gallery 
IS  becoming  so  "rich  in."  On  nails  over  the 
fireplace  there  repose  an  old  ship  musket  and 
a  boxwood  flute—phiyed  to  very  melancholy 
tunes  thirty  years  ago,  when  Pmchback  went 
"  a  courtinj^,"  and  was  in  rather  a  depressed 
state  of  mmd  concerning  Sally  Wilton,  who 
afterwards  jilted  him  and  married  a  baker.  In 
a  comer  or  the  room  rest  an  earthy  spade,  a 
hoe,  and  a  pickaxe,  all  shiny  about  the  metal 
tips.  These  implements  constitute  what  may 
be  called,  perhaps,  Mr.  Pinchback's  family  plate. 

The  fire|>lace  is  old-fashioned — a  cave,  in 
fact,  built  in  with  projecting  \ralls,  and  form- 
ing a  sort  of  heat-trap,  or  half-open  oven  in 
itself.  The  fire  is  on  the  hearth,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  walls  of  the  room;  and,  on  each  side 
of  it,  there  is  ample  and  snug  room  for  two  or 
three  cold  or  wet  people,  seeking  warmth  and 
comfort.  It  has  not  only  the  enormous  advan- 
tage of  affording  two  shut-in  nooks,  free  from  all 
draughts,  but  it  gives  you  three  sides  of  a  fire 


*  Cheap  strong  furniture  ought  to  be  made  in 
larger  qoantities  for  the  poor.  The  writer  has  known 
a  widow  and  her  children,  for  sheer  want  of  any  otiier 
place,  dine  off  the  coffin  of  the  dead  father — a  hor* 
rible  and  revolting  sight 
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instead  of  one — three  warmths  instead  of  one ; 
the  best  of  the  heat  not  going  up  the  chimney, 
and  leaving  behind  only  a  poor  residue  of  outer 
blaze  to  scorch  you. 

Now,  if  this  fireplace  question  were  a  mere 
question  of  extra  comfort,  we  would  not  lay  so 
great  a  stress  upon  it,  though  want  of  warmth 
often  drives  a  poor  man  to  the  public-hOuse  fire ; 
but  there  are  other  arguments  against  the  im- 
poverished modern  fireplace.  Downshire  is  a 
sheep  county,  and  therefore  a  county  of  shep- 
herds. Watching  sheep  iu  a  down-country, 
and  on  cold  spring  nights,  is  no  joke,  when  the 
wind  blows  Lke  thunder,  and  tne  rain  drives 
in  one's  face.  Three  drenchings  in  twelve  hours 
is  no  bad  preparation  for  an  old  age  of  rheu- 
matism—particularly when  your  dress  is  chiefly 
a  worn  and  patched  pair  of  trousers,  and  a 
washed-out  brown  linen  smock-frock.  At  day- 
break the  shepherd  oS  duty  drags  home  to  ms 
cottage  to  get  a  change  of  clothes,  to  warm  his 
half-frozen  limbs,  and  to  "  get  a  bite"  at  a  warm 
breakfast.  In  the  old  snug  chimney-comer, 
with  half  the  fire  to  himself,  he  soon  dries  his 
smock,  warms  himself  through,  and  is  ready 
for  breakfast;  but  at  the  modem  poor  half- 
starved  ^rate,  with  the  cooking  going  on  in 
competition,  what  chance  has  the  poor  benched 
soul  of  either  heat  or  comfort  ? 

To  our  mind,  nothing  is  so  cold  and  dismal  as 
your  modem  model  labourers'  cottages.  They 
are  square  boxes,  monotonous  and  intolerable, 
with  no  snug  nooks,  no  little  convenient  bins,  no 
odd  corners,  cozy  and  handy.  They  are  as  dreary 
as  mathematical  problems.  They  are  comfort- 
less. They  do  very  well  in  books  and  litho- 
graphs, but  they  are  not  fit  for  humanity ;  they 
are  fit  only  for  the  demure  smng  dream-figure, 
who  has  no  human  wants,  no  human  passions, 
no  human  failing,  and  who  is  so  plastic  in  the 
hands  of  some  Dhilanthropic  theorists.  They  are 
places  inventea  for  another  kind  of  humanitv : 
not  for  the  kind  of  humanity  to  which  the  reader 
and  the  writer  belong. 

Yet  while  we  praise  the  old  stone  cottage  of 
the  Downshire  Pinchbacks  for  many  things,  we 
cannot  but  lament  many  of  its  internal  arrange- 
ments. It  has  but  two  bedrooms ;  and  there  are 
four  children — ^two  girls,  a  boy,  and  a  grown- 
up son* 

Every  new  cottage  should  contain  three  bed- 
rooms at  least :  one  for  the  man  and  his  wife, 
one  for  the  boys,  and  another  for  the  gurls.  In 
cases  of  illness,  too,  or  infectious  disease,  the 
want  of  such  division  has  led  to  thousands  of 
deaths.  The  wretched  drainage  of  the  labourer's 
house  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  additional 
condemnation.  Few  cottages  in  Downshire 
have  sewers,  or  cesspools.  The  chronic  rheu- 
matism of  the  old  labourer,  the  frequent  low 
fevers  and  contagious  diseases  of  their  children, 
are  referable,  in  great  part,  to  this  radical  de- 
fect. Illness  with  the  poor  man  means  bitter 
poverty,  scant  wages,  cruel  dunning,  and  perhaps 
the  dreaded  workhouse  or  starvation.  It  means 
to  the  country  increased  poor-rates,  more  vicious 
pauper  children,  and  more  hereditary  beggars. 


We  know  cottages— and  belonging  to  rich 
men,  too— in  Downshire,  where,  at  certain  sea- 
sons, we  have  seen  the  woman  of  the  house 
dip  down  and  fill  her  kettle  from  water  well- 
ing up  close  to  the  very  fireplace;  we  have 
seen,  in  a  neighbouring  house,  a  girl,  danger- 
ously ill  with  rheumatic  fever,  lying  on  chairs, 
the  legs  of  wliich  were  half  hiddeu  in  water. 
Of  the  dunghills  and  filthy  ash-heaps  that  too 
frequently  defile  and  pollute  the  front  of  cot> 
tages,  we  say  little,  because  their  removal  de- 
pends generally  on  the  tidiness,  energy,  and 
self-respect  of  the  labourer ;  but  the  bad  drain- 
age, that  fruitful  source  of  disease,  is  beyond 
his  power  to  remedy.  Pinchback  cannot  afford 
to  buy  drain-pipes,  nor  could  he  spare  time  to 
put  thorn  down  were  he  even  to  buy  them.  It 
IS  the  rich  landlord's  bounden  duty  to  promote 
the  health  and  well-bemg  of  his  tenants.  It  is 
all  but  murder  to  get  money  by  letting  houses 
that  breed  inevitable  disease  and  death.  Even 
selfishness  can  suggest  no  reason  for  not 
building  healthier  and  better  cottages  for  the 
labourer.  It  has  been  proved,  by  tne  severest 
statisticians,  that  to  build  labourers'  cottages 
is  to  invest  money  well,  and  to  obtain  a  good 
interest  for  it.  Here,  in  Downshire,  two  good 
stone  cottages  can  be  built  for  two  hundreaand 
seventy  pounds :  though,  of  course,  it  is  easy  to 
spend  as  much  as  three  nundred  pounds  upon  one. 

The  aim  of  many  English  squires  now,  is, 
to  reduce  to  the  mmimum  the  number  of  cot- 
tages on  an  estate,  for  fear  of  that  increase 
of  poor's-rate  which  only  the  criminal  neglect 
of  our  well-deserving  aged  poor  in  past  times 
can  have  produced.  To  let  the  cottages  fall 
and  deca^,  or  to  pull  them  down,  is  now  the 
squire's  ignoble  ambition.  During  their  period 
of  decay,  the  poor  pine  in  them,  rather  than 
move  far  from  their  work.  We  have  known 
poor  men,  who,  being  unable  to  get  a  house 
m  their  native  village,  have  had  to  walk  every 
day  three  or  four  miles  to  work — ^a  cruel  addi- 
tion to  a  hard  day's  labour. 

One  of  the  chief  causes,  we  believe,  of  the  pre- 
sent neglected  state  of  the  labourer's  cottage  is 
the  following :  The  labourer  does  not  generally 
rent  his  house  direct  from  the  landlord,  but 
through  the  farmer.    Now,  the  two  indigenous 

Elants  of  the  English  soil  are  the  landlord  and  the 
ibourer.  The  farmer,  too  often,  has  little  or  no 
affection  for  the  children  of  the  soiL  He  has  not 
always  leamt  their  ways  or  their  feelings.  We 
do  not  hold  that  all  rich  squires  are  too  con- 
siderate of  the  poor  man's  hardships ;  but  still 
they  have  often  a  respect  for  old  and  honest 
servants,  and  a  wish  to  retain  them,  and  they 
are  for  many  reasons  more  likely  than  farmers 
to  listen  to  their  just  complaints. 

The  labourer's  lot  grows  harder  every  year. 
The  cottages  grow  older  and  more  unhealthy. 
The  commons — ^their  former  playgrounds  and 
pasture-grounds — get  daily  taken  from  them  and 
enclosed.  The  smallest  and  meanest  plots  are  now 
barred  up  by  penalties;  rabbits,  though  they 
swarm  by  thousands,  the  labourer  oiay  not  touch ; 
forest-wood  he  must  no  longer  burn  and  use. 
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He  knows  tbat  he  is  destised  after  a  bard  life 
to  die  in  a  workhoose,  and  lie  bears  bis  destinj, 
cart-horse  like,  with  becoming  obedience.  How 
can  a  man  living  on  eiglit  suillings  a  week  lay 
bj  anything  for  old  age  ?  He  has  his  rent  to 
paj,  and  perhaps  four  children  and  a  wife  to  keep. 
Tme,  his  master,  Parmer  Spikes,  lets  him  bave 
wheat  at  prime  cost,  and  he  gets  a  little  wood 
and  some  other  perquisites ;  bat  it  is  the  most 
be  oan  do  to  make  ooth  ends  meet,  even  if  no 
ndn;f^  weather  come,  in  the  sbape  of  illness— and 
yet  it  must  come,  to  him  or  to  his. 

We  want  to  see  no  ideal  labourer — no  smooth- 
faced inanity,  with  short  sleek  hair,  hypocritical 
demeanour,  and  lip-profession  of  all  tne  cardi- 
nal Tirtues  and  more — we  h*ke  your  red-faced, 
sturdy,  somewhat  obstinate,  beav^-moving  farm- 
servant,  who  works  bard,  likes  his  master,  and 
fears  God.  We  like  him  for  his  possibilities, 
and  even  for  what  he  now  is.  We  see  in  the 
fattest-feced  young  Downshire  rustic,  the  raw 
material  of  all  the  Nelsons,  Wellingtons,  Watts, 
Stephensons,  Bumses,  and  Shakespearea  that 
ever  were.  We  see  in  him  the  divine  soul,  the 
human  heart,  the  capability  of  all  joy  and  all 
sorrow.  We  know  that  these  poor  men,  tf  our 
England  were  in  danger,  would  still  perform 
deeds  of  heroism  and  devotion  before  which  the 
deeds  of  even  old  Greece  and  Rome  would  pale. 
We  know  that  those  hardy  shepherds  on  our 
downs  would,  to  defend  those  veiy  miserable 
cottages,  devote  themselves  by  thousands  to  the 
fire  and  to  the  ^word,  rather  than  let  one  yard 
of  dear  English  land  be  polluted  by  the  foot  of 
an  invader.  Gould  their  landlorils  shed  their 
blood  one  whit  more  readily  ? 


TBE  DEAD  POPE. 
The  whole  duy  loog  had  been  wQd  and  wazm. 
With  a  heavy  foxewaEning  of  what  was  to  «ome. 
Then  had  been,  indeed,  no  luoh  bonible  atoim 
For  many  a  year,  men  say,  in  Bome. 
I  remember,  it  bunt  just  after  the  close 
Of  the  day  when  the  dead  Pope  was  laid  in  the  Dome 
Of  Peter,  taking  liis  last  repose 
To  the  grief  of  all  good  Christendom. 

I  suppose  that  here,  on  account  of  the  stoiy. 

It  is  fit  I  shoald  mention  that,  when  he  died, 

He  was  of  a  good  old  age, — grown  hoary 

In  wearing  the  purple  much  to  men's  pride. 

Of  a  tnit^  he  had  sate  so  long  in  Home, 

Sate  80  long  in  Peter's  chair, 

Buling  the  world,  that  he  was  come 

To  keep  his  power  apart  fVom  care. 

His  eyes  were  wan  with  the  steam, 

And  his  hair  was  scatter*d  and  iriiite 

With  the  hoar,  of  many  years ; 

And  decrepitade's  misty  fame, 

Like  the  watery  blunt  starlight. 

And  thin  snow,  of  an  old  March  night 

As  its  wearied  face  appears 

Bathed  cold  in  a  clammy  grey, 

Before  the  sluggish  season  clean 

Its  winter  rubbish  away. 

Tet  winter's  wine-cup  cheen 

The  dull  heart  of  its  discontent : 

And  he  was  a  jolly  Pope,  and  a  gey, 

A  man  much  given  to  merriment. 

fio,  leaving  the  wolf  to  look  after  the  sheepi 


Whilst  ever  the  stormy  nobles  raved, 

And  the  wickedness  ran  over  in  Borne, 

And  einnen,  grown  stout,  refhaed  to  be  lavad, 

Save,  now  and  then,  by  a  martyrdom, 

He  smiled,  and,  warming  his  heart  with  wina, 

Dafly,  gaily,  qnaflTd  the  cop. 

Meanwhile^  there  were  some  who  seem'd  to  qplna, 

By  their  sour  foces  and  doggerel  verses, 

That  the  cqp  so  qnaff'd  was  cramm'd  with  cnnes ; 

And  one  jadc-knave  (for  his  pains  hanged  up), 

In  a  pasquinade  profkne,  each  line 

Of  which  it  is  certain,  word  for  word, 

The  Devil,  whose  scribe  he  was,  dictated 

(A  wretched  spinner  of  rhymes  I),  averr'd 

That  the  dreadful  Ymtagnr,  as  sUtsd 

By  the  pens  of  prophets  atUl,  no  doubt,  txnd 

The  wine-press  red  with  the  wrath  of  God, 

And,  .to  daim  the  blood  of  His  bruisM  vine, 

Unseen,  for  the  final  signal  waited 

In  the  Pope's  own  palace  ?    Who  does  not  know 

The  Devil  is  apt  to  quote  Scripture  so  ? 

But  the  poet  once  hang'd,  the  scandal  abated. 

And  so,  while  those  two  ever-flunons  keys 

Of  the  double  world's  due-accredited  porter 

From  the  good  man's  girdle  hung  at  their  ease, 

And  the  days  grew  chUUer,  darksr,  shortei^ 

Tlie  cellar  key  in  the  cellar  door, 

Doing  service  for  those  same  rusty  twins, 

DaOy,  gaily,  all  the  more^ 

Made  music  among  the  vaults  and  bins. 

And  oh,  what  a  Paradise  was  there, 

Set  open  by  that  little  key! 

The  soul  of  every  grape  fed  frill 

From  teeming  Tuscan  slopes,  or  where 

In  amber  eves,  along  the  lull 

Of  ludd  lengths  of  ardent  air 

Dmnken  roams  the  droning  bee 

Down  many  a  mallow  Umbriaa  deU^ 

Thejoioe  of  all  the  Jollity 

Of  that  Oscad  family 

Of  vine-dusten  stout  that  dwell 

Bound  sunburnt  hUls  that  stop  the  aw^ 

Of  the  dear,  the  dreamy  sea. 

Whose  soul  doth  pour^m  a  purple  floor 

Into  hot  curves  of  a  yellow  shove 

Sound  of  summer  evemnore, 

Bathing  blue  Parthenope 

So  warmly  and  so  well ! 

All  the  thousand  sparklets,  too. 

Lit  with  laughter  thro'  and  thro' 

In  Asti's  grape,  the  ever  new : 

Or  fbom  scattered  vineyards  set 

Where  the  innumerons  violet 

In  Castel  d'Aso  blooms  and  springs 

Purpling  the  tombs  of  Tuscan  kings: 

Montepulciano,  the  master-vine ; 

Cbiante,  that  comforts  the  Florentine: 

With  many  a  merry-hearted  wine 

Broach'd  ftom  bowen  to  Sylvan  deari 

Where,  in  the  golden  fall  of  the  year. 

From  each  misty  mountain  thrashhig-floor 

Floats  the  song,  as  falls  the  flail. 

Thro'  happy  hill-side  hamlets,  o'er 

Dante's  ovra  delicious  vale. 

Whose  sweetness  hangs  in  odours  frail 

Of  woods  and  flowen  round  many  a  tab 

Of  tean,  along  the  lordly  line 

Of  the  scornful  Ghibeihie— 

Dante's  vale,  and  Love's,  and  mine, 

The  pleasant  vale  of  the  Catentine  I 

Nor  ladc'd  there  many  and  many  a  train 

Of  idngly  gifts,  the  choioeftt  gain 
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Of  temced  oities  oyer  tlie  tea, 

Or  gardens  where,  with  hu  daaghtin  three, 

King  Heepems,  eonld  he  come  ogftfai, 

Might  choose  to  aUde,  nor  sigh  In  Tiin 

For  a  joy  as  great  as  his  Qolden  Tree: 

The  fiery  essence  of  fierce  Spain, 

The  soul  of  sanbumt  Sicily, 

The  French,  the  Bhenish  Tintage,  aU 

The  purple  pride  of  Portngal — 

Whole  troop  of  Powers  ce&stial, 

The  slayers  of  snHen  Paini 

Oh,  what  spirits  strong  and  snbUe  I 

Whether  to  quicken  (he  pulses*  play 

And  dance  the  world  like  a  weaver  s  shQttl* 

To  and  fro  in  the  dazzling  loom 

Where  Fancy  wears  her  wardrobe  g«y, 

Or  soften  to  faintness,  faint  as  the  fhme 

From  silver  censors  swung  alway 

To  music,  making  a  mellow  gloom 

The  too  hitrusive  light  of  the  day  I 

Some  that  bathe  the  wearied  bcaln 

And  untie  the  knotted  hair 

On  the  pucker'd  brows  of  Care, 

Soothe  from  heavy  eyes  the  stdn 

Of  tears  too  long  suppresa'd,  make  fair, 

With  their  divinest  influence, 

Fate's  frown,  or  feed  with  neetar-fbod 

The  lips  of  Longing,  and  dispense 

To  the  tired  sotU  de8pair'd->of  good, 

Othen  that  stir  in  the  startled  blood 

Like  tingling  trumpet  notes  intense, 

To  waken  the  martial  mood. 

By  the  mere  frdnt  thought  of  It,  well,  I  wis, 

Such  a  heaven  on  earth  were  hard^  amis^ 

And  I  hold  it  no  crime  to  set  it  in  rhyme 

That  I  think  a  man  mi^t  pass  his  time 

In  company  wone  than  this. 

But,  however  we  pass  Time,  he  passes  still. 

At  the  same  set  pace,  whatever  the  pastime, 

And,  whether  we  use  him  well  or  ill, 

Some  day  he  gives  us  the  slip  for  the  last  time; 

So  even  a  Pope  must  finish  his  £11, 

And  follow  his  time,  be  ft  feast  time  or  fast  time, 

As  it  happen*d  iritb.  this  same  Pope,  no  doubt. 

When  he  would  not  wake  after  that  last  bout. 

The  case  was  dear.    So  they  laid  hfan  out. 

**  He  is  gone,*  they  said,  **  where  there's  no  returning. 

Of  the  College  who  is  the  next  to  come?" 

Then  they  set  the  bells  tolling,  the  tapers  burning, 

And  bore  him  up  into  Peter's  dome. 

After  the  organ's  drowning  note 
Grew  hoane,  then  hush'd,  in  his  golden  throat, 
1 1    And  the  latest  loiterer,  slacking  bis  walk. 

Cast  one  last  glance  at  the  catafalk, 
t    And,  passing  the  door,  reaew'd  his  talk, 
]  I    Suspended  by  the  late  solemnity, 
I     As  to  tiiat  last  raid  of  Prince  Colonna, 

"'  What  villages  bnin'd  ?  and  what  hope  of  indem- 
I  nity  ?" 

I     The  last  new  beanty  fresh  from  Verona, 
I     With  the  nimbus  of  red  gold  hair,  God  bless  her ! 
I     And  who  should  be  the  late  Pope's  successor  ? 
I      I  say,  that,  $s  soon  as  the  crowd  was  gone, 
'  I    And  never  a  face  remain*d  in  sight. 

As  the  tapecs  t^egan  to  h^  burning  dim, 
I '    Just  about  the  time  of  the  ooming  on 
'    And  aetUnig  down  of  the  ghostly  Ugli^ 
-    The  sodden  silence  so  stanled  him, 
'    That  the  dead  Pope  at  once  rose  i^. 

,      And  first,  he  fumbled  and  stretch'd  the  hand, 
I      Feeling  for  the  accostom'd  cup 


(For  the  taste  of  the  wine  w-as  yet  in  his  month) ; 

And,  finding  it  not,  and  next  with  drouth. 

Somewhat  feebly  he  oaU'd  out 

Then,  louder,  longer,  lustier,  and 

Fiercelier,  east,  west,  north,  and  south. 

But,  no  one  coming  to  his  command. 

He  rubb'd  his  eyes,  and  look'd  about, 

And  saw,  thro'  a  swimming  mist  each  £aee 

Of  his  predecessors,  gone  to  Grace 

Many  a  centuty  ago. 

Sternly  staring  at  him  so 

TFrom  their  marble  seats,  a  mournful  row). 

As  who  should  say:  "  Be  cheerfhl,  pr^  I 

Make  the  best  of  it  as  you  may. 

We  are  all  of  us  here  in  the  same  sad  case. 

Each  in  his  turn,  we  must,  one  by  one,  die, 

Even  the  best  of  us — 

God  help  the  rest  of  us  I 

Tour  turn,  friend,  now.    Make  no  grimace. 

Consider,  tic  transit  gloria  mundiJ  " 

He  began  to  grow  aware  of  the  place. 

A  chilly  strangeness,  more  and  more. 

Crept  over  him,  never  felt  before. 

As  he  stept  down  to  the  marble  floor. 

He  looked  up  and  down,  above  him  and  under, 

Fill'd  with  uncomfortable  wonder. 

What  should  persuade  him  that  he  was  dead 

A  horrible  humming  in  the  head, 

A  giddy  lightness  about  the  feet. 

Last  night's  wine  and  this  night*s  heat  I 

He  could  sniff,  by  the  incense  afloat  on  the  air. 

Some  service,  not  yet  so  long  o'er 

But  what  he  might  have  slept  unaware. 

Nor  yet  quite  waked.    What  alone  made  him  fear 

Was  that  draperied,  lighted,  black  thing  there 

Not  quite  like  a  couch,  and  much  like  a  Uer. 

At  any  rate,  "  Wherefore  linger  here  ?" 

He  thought;  and  hurriedly  pushing  by 

The  curtain  heavy  with  broidery. 

He  pass'd  oat  thro'  the  great  church  door. 

So,  forth,  on  the  vacant  terrace  there. 

Overlooking  the  mighty  slope 

Of  never-ending  marble  stair, 

'Twixt  the  great  church  and  the  great  s^ifiZG, 

Stood  the  dead  Pope. 

On  either  side,  glade  heap'd  on  glade 

Of  colossal  colonnade. 

Lost  at  last  in  vague  and  vast 

Recesses  of  repeated  shade 

By  the  stupendous  columns  cast. 

In  midst  of  which,  as  they  sang  and  play'd, 

Fire  and  sound  the  fountains  made^ 

Under  the  low  faint  starlight  laid 

Not  Cetr  above  their  splendours  bright. 

Fresh  interchange  of  laughters  light, 

Mix'd  with  the  murmur  of  the  might 

Of  ruyal  Borne,  which  far  in  sight, 

Revelling  under  the  redness  wide 

Of  lamps  now  winking  from  hollow  and  height 

With  a  voice  of  pride  on  every  side 

Made  ready  to  receive  the  night. 

So  all  at  once,  and  all  around. 

The  silence  changed  it&elf  to  sound, 

More  terrible  than  mere  silence  is — 

The  sound  of  a  life  no  longer  his  I 

Fresh  terror  seized  him  where  he  stood; 

Or  the  fear  that  follow'd  him,  shUtiQg  groODd, 

Fresh  onslaught  made;  and  he  rested,  afraid 

To  coll  or  stir,  like  a  sick  owl,  stray'd 

From  a  witches'  cave  back  again  to  the  wood 

\V herein,  meanwhile,  the  noisy  brood 

Of  little  birds,  with  lusty  voice, 
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Made  fVee  of  his  absence,  begin  to  rejoice, 
And  he  baits  in  alarm  lest  perchance,  if  he  cries  oat, 
Those  creatures,  fit  only  to  fornish  him  food, 
Already  by  liberty  rendered  loquacious, 
Picking  up  heart  and  becoming  audacious, 
Should  forthwith  fall  to  picking  his  eyes  out. 
Indeed,  one  might  fairly  surmise 
By  the  noise  in  the  streets,  the  shouts  and  cries, 
That  all  the  men  and  women  in  Rome, 
From  the  People's  Gate  to  St.  Peter's  dome, 
Tho*  clad  in  mourning  each  and  all, 
Were  making  the  most  of  some  festiTal, 
Walking,  driving,  talking,  striving, 
Pushing,  rushing. 
Crowding,  crushing, 
Crying,  outvying 
In  selling  and  buying, 
Each  with  the  rest, 
To  do  his  best. 

To  add  to  the  tumult,  each  contriving 
To  make,  in  pursuit  of  his  special  joys, 
Somewhat  more  than  the  usual  noise. 
Since  it  is  not  every  day  in  the  week 
•  That  one  Pope  dies,  and  another's  to  seek ; 
Such  an  event  is  a  thing  to  treasure. 
For  a  general  mourning's  a  general  meeting, 
A  sort  of  general  grief-competing. 
Which  leads,  of  course,  to  a  general  greeting 
(Not  to  mention  general  drinking  and  eating) 
That  is  quite  a  general  pleasure. 
The  universal  animation, 
In  a  word,  yon  could  hardly  underrate. 
So  much  to  talk  of,  so  much  to  wonder  at  I 
The  Ambassadors,  first,  of  every  nation, 
Bepresenting  the  whole  world's  tribulation. 
Each  of  them  grander  than  the  other 
In  due  gradation  for  admiration ; 
How  they  looked,  how  they  spoke,  what  sort  of 

speeches  ? 
What  sort  of  mantles,  coats,  collars,  and  breeches? 
Tlien  the  Cardinals  all  in  a  sumptuous  smother 
Of  piety  warm'd  by  the  expectation 
That  glow'd  in  the  breast  of  each  Eminent  Brother, 
Of  assuming  a  yet  more  eminent  station. 
Much,  he  hoped,  to  each  well-beloved  brother's  vex- 
ation. 
And  then,    the  Archbishops,    and  Bishops,    and 

Priors, 
And  Abbots,  and  Orders  of  varions  Friars, 
Treading  like  men  that  are  treading  on  briars. 
Doubtful  whom  in  the  new  race  now  for  the  state  run 
They  should  hasten  to  claim  as  their  hopeful  patron. 
The  Nobles  too,  and  their  Noble  Families, 
Prouder  each  than  the  very  devil. 
Yet  tum'd  all  at  once  appallingly  civil, 
And  masking  their  noble  animosities. 
For  the  sake  of  combining  further  atrocities} 
And,  after  each  of  the  Noble  Families, 
Each  Noble  Family's  faithful  Following, 
Who,  picking  their  way  while  the  crowd  kept  hol- 
loaing, 
Stuck  close  to  their  chiefs,  and  proudly  eyed  them, ' 
Much  the  same  as  each  well-provender'd  camel  eyes, 
In  the  drouthy  desert,  when  groaning  under 
Their  pleasing  weight  of  public  plunder. 
The  dainty  despot  boys  who  ride  them. 
A  host,  too,  of  Saints  with  their  special  religions 
And  patrons,  of  rival  rank  and  station, 
Deck'd  out  in  all  manners 
Of  ribbons  and  banners, 
Punted  papers 
And  burning  tnpers 
Enough  to  set  iu  a  conflagration 


The  world ;  you  would  think  by  the  fume  and  flare 

of  them     < 
And  the  smoky  faces  of  those  that  took  care  of  them, 
Marching  along  with  a  mighty  noise 
Of  barking  dogs,  and  shouts  and  cheers, 
Brass  music  and  bands  of  singing-boys 
Doing  their  best  to  split  men's  ears. 
And  starting  up  the  very  pigeons 
On  the  roof-tops  all  in  a  consternation. 

The  exdtement  was  surely  justifiable. 
The  more  so  if,  having  fairly  computed 
The  importance,  necessity,  and  function 
Of  a  Pope,  as  divinely  instituted. 
You  consider  the  fact,  which  is  undeniable, 
That,  when  deprived  of  its  special  pastor, 
The  whole  of  earth's  flock,  without  compunction, 
Must  consider  itself  consigned  to  disaster. 
For  if  the  world,  say. 
Could  go  on  as  it  should, 
Doing  its  duty,  fair  and  good, 
Missing  no  crumb  of  its  heavenly  food, 
For  even  a  week  or  a  day. 
In  the  absence  of  Heaven's  representative- 
Might  it  not  be  assumed  from  any  such  tentative 
Process,  if  this  each  time  succeeded, 
That  a  Pope  on  the  whole  was  hardly  needed  ? 
And  that,  if  it  could  ever  befal 
That  Heaven  should  be  pleased,  after  due  delay, 
Its  Viceroy  on  Earth  to  recal. 
And  abolish  the  past— just  as  good  and  as  gay 
The  world  would  go  on  in  the  usual  way 
Without  a  Pope  at  all  ? 

One  thing,  however,  was  justly  provoking  s 
Amidst  the  millions  jostling,  joking, 
As  merry  as  so  many  prodigal  sons 
Having  kill'd  and  roasted  their  fatted  calf 
And  enjoying  the  chance  to  quaff  and  laugh- 
There  was  not  one  of  the  millions 
Who  seem'd  aware  of  the  dead  Pope  there, 
Or  even  very  much  to  care 
What  meanwhile  had  become  of  His  Holiness, 
How  he  must  feel  now,  or  how  he  might  fare. 
Who  all  the  while,  was  nevertheless 
Sole  cause  of  the  general  joy ousneas  I 
It  was  certainly  hard  to  bear. 
But  why  bear  it  longer? 
His  heart  beat  stronger: 
If  he  raised  his  hand,  would  any  man  stand  ? 
If  he  called  would  any  man  come 
Of  the  million  men  and  women  in  Borne 
So  lately  at  his  command? 
His  hand  he  raised.    No  man  look'd  to  ft. 
His  finger.    Not  a  knee  was  crook'd  to  it. 
He  raised  his  voice.    No  man  heeded  it. 
He  gave  his  blessing.    No  man  needed  it. 
'Twas  the  merest  waste  of  benevolence 
(Since  the  holiday  went  on  with  or  without  him); 
He  might  have  been,  to  all  intents, 
The  golden  Saint  stuck  up  on  the  steeple. 
Who  is  always  blessing  a  thankless  people, 
Nobody  caring  a  button  about  him. 
A  Pope's  blessing:  and  nobody  blessed  by  it! 
A  Pope's  menace:  and  no  man  impress'd  by  it  I 
A  Pope's  curse:  and  no  one  distress'd  by  it ! 
Had  the  world  been  suddenly  deafen'd  and  blinded  ? 
The  dead  Pope  menaced:  noliody  minded. 
The  dead  Pope  call'd:  not  a  creature  hasten^. 
The  dead  Pope  cursed:  no  sinner  seem'd  chasten'd. 
He  might  bless  or  curse,  neither  better  nor  wone, 
For  a  single  word  that  he  said. 
On  its  wonted  way  a  world  perverse 
Went  onward,  nobody  bowing  the  head 
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Ettber  for  hope,  nor  yet  for  bread. 

Then  the  dead  Pope  knew  that  he  was  dead. 

He  walked  onward — ^nobody  stopping  him, 

Erer  onward— no  lip  dropping  him 

A  taJbie  revertnl^ 

Till  the  streets  behind  him,  one  by  one, 

Fell  off,  and  left  him  stani^ng  alone 

In  the  mighty  waste  of  Rome's  decay. 

Meanwhile,  the  night  was  coming  on 

Orer  the  wide  Campagna: 

Hot,  fierce,  a  blackness  without  form, 

And  in  her  breast  she  bore  the  storm. 

I  never  shall  forget  that  night: 

Yon  might  tell  by  the  stifling  stillness  there. 

And  the  horrible  wild-beast  scent  on  the  air, 

That  all  things  were  not  right. 

On  Monte  Cavi  the  dark  was  nnrst. 

And  the  Black  Monks'  belfiry  towers  above ; 

Then  vast  the  sea  of  vapour  burst 

Where  forlorn  Tenritian  Jove 

Hears  only  the  owlet's  note  accurst 

liid  his  fallen  fanes  no  more  divine; 

And,  from  the  sea  to  the  Apennine, 

And  swift  across  the  rocky  line 

Where  the  blighted  moon  dropp'd  first 

Behind  Soracte,  black  and  broad 

Up  the  old  Triumphal  Road, 

From  Palestrino  post  on  Rome, 

Nearer,  nearer  yon  felt  It  come 

The  presence  of  the  darkening  Thing; 

As  when,  dare  I  say,  with  outspread  wing. 

By  some  lean  Prophet  summon*d  fast 

To  preach  the  guilt  of  a  stiiT-neck'd  king, 

Over  the  desert  bUck  in  the  blast 

On  Babylon  or  Egypt  red 

The  Angel  of  Destruction  sped. 

Earth  breathed  not,  feigning  to  be  dead, 

While  the  whole  of  heaven  overhead 

Was  overtaken  unaware, 

Pirst  here,  then  there,  then  everywhere  I 

Into  the  belly  of  blackness  sackt 

Sank  the  dwindling  droves  of  bnffidoes 

That  spotted  the  extreme  crimson  glare ; 

Then  the  mighty  darkness  stronger  rose, 

Washmg  all  the  width  of  air. 

And  CToes'd  the  broken  viaduct 

Flung  forth  in  dim  disorder  there 

like  the  huge  spine  bone 

Of  the  skeleton 

Of  some  dead  Python  pleased  to  obstruct 

The  formless  Night-hag's  filmy  path ; 

Thenoe  on,  mid  the  glimmering  oreeks  and  nookS) 

Patting  out  quite 

The  palM  light 

Of  the  yellow  flowers  by  the  sulphur  brooks 

That  make  a  misty  brimstone  bath 

For  the  Nightmare's  noiseless  hoof: 

And,  leaving  the  quench'd-out  east  aloof 

The  plague  from  Tophet  vomited 

Struck  at  the  west,  and  rushing  came 

Bight  against  the  last  red  flame 

Where  in  cinders  now  the  day 

SeIf-condemn*d  to  darkness  lay. 

With  all  his  sms  upon  his  head 

Burning  on  a  fieiy  bed, 

fihiqpeless,  helpless,  overthrown ! 

Now  to  all  the  world  it  Is  well  known 
How  the  Devil  rides  the  wind  by  night, 
Doing  all  the  harm  he  can, 
In  the  absence  of  heaven*s  light. 
To  the  world's  well-order'd  plan. 


And  with  morrain,  mildew,  blight 

Marring  the  thrift  of  the  honest  man, 

Which  most  doth  move  his  spite. 

Certainly  he  was  out  that  night 

Before  the  fearful  storm  began. 

For,  lo,  on  a  sadden,  left  and  right 

The  heaven  was  gash'd  from  sky  to  sky, 

Seam'd  across,  and  sunder'd  quite 

By  a  swift,  snaky,  three-forkt  flash 

Of  brightness  intolerably  bright. 

As,  ever,  the  angry  Cherab,  vow'd 

To  vengeance,  fast  thro'  plunging  dond, 

Wielding  wide  his  withering  lash, 

That  wild  horseman  now  pursued; 

Who  lark'd,  his  vengeance  to  illude^ 

In  deep  unprob^d  darkness  still. 

Forthwith,  the  wounded  night  'gan  spill 

Great  drops;  then  fierce— crash  crusht  on  erash-^ 

As  it  grieved  beneath  each  burning  gash, 

The  darkness  bellow'd ;  and  outsprang 

Wild  on  the  plain,  whilst  yet  it  rang 

With  thunder,  the  infernal  steed. 

And  dash'd  onward  at  full  speed 

Blind  with  pain,  with  streaming  mane 

And  snorting  nostril  on  the  strain, 

WherS)  dasht  from  off  his  flanks  the  rain 

Thro'  all  the  desolate  abyss 

Of  dsrkness  now  began  to  hiss. 

Alas !  for  any  poor  ghost  of  a  Pope 
In  such  a  night  to  l)e  doom'd  to  grope 
Blind  beneath  the  hideous  cope 
Of  those  black  skies  without  a  star 
For  the  way  to  where  the  BlessM  are  I 
And  if  the  Evil  One  himself 
Was  his  conductor  thro'  the  dark, 
Or,  if  dislodged  from  its  sky-shelf 
Some  cloud  was  made  his  midnight  bask, 
Or  if  the  branding  bolt  that  rent 
The  skies  asunder  hewed  for  him 
Thro'  that  disfeatured  firmament 
Beyond  the  utmost  echoing  rim 
Of  thunder-brewage,  and  the  black 
Enormous  night,  some  shining  track 
Up  to  the  Sapphire  Throne  where  throng 
The  Voices  crying,  "  Lord,  how  long  ?" 
While  the  great  years  are  onward  roU'd 
With  moans  and  groanmgs  manifold, 
I  know  not,  for  it  was.  not  told. 

The  stozy  here  (as  you  may  conceive  it) 
Becomes  in  ew^rj  way  perplexing. 
As  from  others  it  happen'd  to  me  to  receive  it, 
Kothing  novel  thereto  annexing, 
Neither  diminishing,  nor  augmenUng, 
Nor  inserting  out  of  my  own  inventing^ 
I  would  wish  to  relate  it ;  but,  each  way  I  state  it, 
There  remains  sufficient  cause  to  doubt 
I  cannot  convince  myself  about  it. 
So  many  different  versions 
From  so  many  different  persons. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  all  agree 
(And  this  should  suffice  us,  at  any  rate) 
In  assuming  for  certain  that,  early  or  late. 
The  dead  Pope  got  to  the  golden  Gate 
Where  the  mitred  Apcstle  sits  with  the  k€|y 
—  Peter,  whose  heir  on  earth  was  he. 

And  further  than  this  to  speculate 
We  surely  should  not  be  justified. 
Tho'  a  fact  there  is,  I  am  bound  to  state  i 
A  renegade  Monk  avers  be  descried 
In  a  vision  that  very  night, 
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While  the  storm  was  speodiDg  its  Heroest  hste 
(And  what  he  sa^,  so  much  ^e-sigbt 
Impressed  him,  he  wrote  as  soon  as  be  trote 
—  Was  it  a  dream  or  a  wicked  joke  ?), 
What  passed  before  that  Gate. 

And,  since  after  the  fiuhion  most  in  vognfl, 
He.wrote  it  in  form  of  a  dialogue, 
Not  averring,  as  he  did,  the  Ule  to  be  tni«y 
In  all  else,  as  he  wrote  it,  I  wxite  it  for  yoo. 

VOICE  OUTSIDE  THE  GATE. 

Peter,  Peter,  open  the  Gate  I 

VOICE  WITHIN  TBE  OATB. 

I  know  thee  not.    Tfaon  1 


FIBST  VOICE. 

Late !  yet  Peter,  look  and  see 
Who  calleth. 


What  art  then? 


The  Gate! 


BECOKD  VOICE. 

Nay,  I  iknow  not  thee. 

vutsrvfacB. 
Petei^  Peter,  ope 


8ECOKD  VOICE. 

What  art  thou? 

FIBST  VOICE. 

I?    The  Pope. 

BECOND  VOICE. 

The  Pope,  what  is  it? 

nBar  VOIC9B. 

In  men'a  eye 
Thy  successor  once  was  I, 
What  was  there  was  given  to  me. 

BEOO^O)  VOICE. 

Martyrdom  and  misery  ? 

VEBSrVMCB. 

Nay,  yet  power  to  bind  and  loose. 
In  thy  name  have  I  bnm'd  JewB 
And  heretics,  and  all  the  brood 
Of  unbelief—- 

VOICES  PAB  WITBDr. 

Avenge  ourUood, 
Lord! 


And  in  thy  name  have  blest 
Kings  and  Emperors,  confest 
£arth*s  spiritual  head,  wlulst  there 
I  sat  ruling  in  thy  chair. 

VeiOBS  TAB  WIXBSi. 

Woe,  because  the  Kings  of  Death 
Were  with  her  in  her  wicked  nfath ! 

SntST  VOICE. 

In  thy  name,  and  for  thy  cause, 
I  made  peace  and  war,  set  laws 
To  lawgivers 

VOICES  FAB  WITHIH. 

And  all  nations 
Drunk  with  the  abominations ! 
Of  her  witchcraft 

FIB8T  VOICE. 

In  thy  name, 
And  for  thy  cause,  to  sword  and  flame 
I  gave  sinners,  and  to  those 
Who  feared  the  friends  and  fought  the  fbet 
Of  him  from  all  manhood  selected 
To  keep  thy  name  and  cause  respected. 


Biches  and  rewards  I  gave, 
And  the  joy  beyond  the  grave. 

VOIOBB  FAB  ^ITHOk 

Souls  of  men,  too,  chafering  lies, 
Did  she  make  her  merchandise. 

FIBST  VOICE. 

By  all  means  have  I  upheld 
Thy  patrimony — nay,  *tis  sweli'd. 

VOICES  FAB  WITHiar. 

For  herself  she  glorified 
In  the  riches  of  her  pride. 

FIBVr  VOICE. 

Wherefore,  Peter,  ope  the  gate, 
If  my  knocking  now  be  late. 
Little  time,  in  truth,  had  I 
— I,  the  Pope,  who  stand  and  oiy 
For  other  cares  than  those  that  came 
Upon  me,  in  thy  cause  and  name 
Holding  up  the  heavy  keys 
Of  Heaven  and  HelL 

SBOOHD  VOICE. 

If  so,  if  these 
Thou  hast  in  keeping,  wherefore  me 
Callest  thou  ?    Thou  hast  the  key. 
Truly  thou  hast  waited  late, 
Open  then  thyself  the  gate. 

And  here  the  Monk  breaks  off  to  etate, 

With  befitting  reflections  by  the  way, 

With  what  great  Joy  the  Pope,  no  doabC, 

Soon  as  he  heard  tbe  stem  voice  say 

Those  words,  began  to  search  about 

Among  his  g^ments  for  the  key 

Which,  strange  to  say,  twonld  seem  that  h» 

Had  not  bethought  him  of  before. 

And  now  that  joy  fhmi  more  to  more 

Wax*d  most  (Uie  historian  of  his  dream 

Observes  as  he  resumes  the  theme) 

When  after  search  grown  desperate 

A  key  he  found,  just  at  his  need, 

Seem'd  at  the  worst — ^a  ^ey  indeed ! 

But,  ah,  vain  hope!  Ibr,  however  the  Pope 

Tried  the  key  in  the  fasten'd  gate. 

Turning  it  ever  with  might  and  main 

This  way,  that  wi^,  every  way  at  last. 

Forwards,  backwards,  round  again 

Till  his  Joy  is  tum'd  to  sheer  dismay  at  last, 

And  his  failing  force  will  no  longer  oope 

With  the  stubborn  gate  it  declines  to  ope. 

A  key,  indeed  I  bat  not,  alas, 

The  Key  !     Who  shall  say  what  key  it  was  ? 

The  Monk  who  here,  I  must  believe, 

Is  laughing  at  us  in  his  sleeve 

(Like  any  vulgar  story-teller, 

Fabling  forms  to  vent  his  spleen), 

Surmises  that  it  must  have  been 

The  key  of  the  Pope's  own  oeOar. 


TRANSFER  OF  COLONIAL  LAND. 

Adelaide,  South  Australia,  l^ov.  26, 1861. 
Sib, — ^About  two  yeais  back  there  appealed 
in  AU  the  Year  Roiuid  an  article  headed  *' Eco- 
nomy in  Sheepskins,"  descriptive  of  the  method 
of  conveyancing  by  registratum  of  title  in  open- 
tion  in  this  colony.  lonr  article  was  donbtlesa 
written  with  a  view  to  disseminate  informatioBi 
npon  a  question  of  great  importance,  yet  it  may 
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be  gratilyii^  to  you  to  leam  that  your  favour- 
able notice  has  also  operated  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  OS  in  this  remote  part  of  the  em- 
pire, struggling  against  the  verr  powerful  and 
very  unscrupulous  liostility  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. 

By  the  present  mail  I  forward  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  Beport  of  a  Commission,  comprisinj^ 
amongst  its  members  our  late  chid  justice.  Sir 
G.  G(K>per ;  our  present  chief  justice,  Mr.  R.  D. 
Hanson ;  and  two  leading  members  of  the  leg^- 
htive  council,  appointed  by  government  to  in- 
vestigate the  working  of  that  system  which  has 
had  me  support  of  your  powerful  advocacy,  and 
their  report  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
success  of  that  system. 

'Hie  inexorable  logic  of  facts  set  forth  in  the 
return  eiven  in  the  Appendix  of  that  report, 
affords  tiie  best  reply  to  our  opponents,  showing 
that,  during  little  more  than  three  years,  in  the 
face  of  misrepresentations  and  intimidations  by 
the  conveyancers,  land  exceeding  one  million  and 
a  half  in  value  has  been  brought  under  the  new 
svstem  upon  the  -voluntair  application  of  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  nffcy-two  proprietors ; 
that  nearly  liatf  a  miiUon  sterling  has  been 
secured  by  mortgage  upon  that  land;  and 
that,  in  tul,  five  thousand  fbur  hundred  and 
sevenly-one  'transactions  have  been  completed 
under  the  system  without  any  of  the  disas- 
trous results  80  confidently  pre'dicted  by  its  op- 
ponents. 

The  report  itself  contains  an  outline  of  the 
procedure  that  has  led  to  Tesults  so  satisfactory. 
The  instructions  to  officers  of  the  department 
mid  the  circular  letters  for  the  information  of 
land  brokers  and  proprietors  dealing  under  the 
act,  exhibit  the  workmg  in  minute  details.  It 
must,  however^  be  acknowledged  that  the  hos- 
tility of  the  conveyancers  has  worked  beneficially 
for  the  cause. 

The  combination  to  conduct,  free  of  cost,  aU 
cases  adverse  to  the  validity  of  the  Real  Property 
Act  has  operated  on  the  officials  emploved  as  a 
stimulant  to  caution  and  vi^ance,  and  nas  occa- 
sioned a  very  searching  mquisition  into  the 
structure  and  language  of  the  act  which  they 
administer.  The  Tcfusal  of  the  conveyancers  to 
conduct  business  imder  that  act  has  induced  the - 
educated  to  transact  their  own  business,  and' 
occasioned  the  licensing  of  brokers  to  act  for 
the  uneducated,  and  for  all  wlio  prefer  paying  a 
moderate  fee  to  the  trouble  of  transaotmg  their 
own  affairs. 

Those  brokers  are  sworn;  they  give  heavy 
security ;  their  charges  amount  to  about  one- 
eighth  per  cent  on  the  value  in  ordinary  dealings, 
and  the  result  is,  that  the  public  have  learned 
that  there  is  no  more  occasion  for  the  services 
of  the  conveyancer  in  sellingj  mortgaging  or 
leasing  land  under  the  provisions  of  the  Keal 
Property  Act  of  South  Australia,  than  there  is 
in  tilling  up  a  banker's  cheque,  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, or  a  toransfer  of  scrip. 

The  neighbourii^  colonies  are  now  profiting 
by  -our  example.  •Queensland  has  already 
adopted  our  measure.     In   Tasmania  it  has 


passed  the  second  reading  in  the  legislative  as- 
sembly by  acclamation.  I  have  also  prepared 
a  bin  for  Victoria  at  the  request  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  colony,  and  am  in  communication 
with  members  of  the  leffislature  of  New  South 
Wales  upon  the  same  subject 

In  the  two  last-named  colonies,  however,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  powerful  opposition  of  the 
legal  profession  will  operate  to  retard  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measure. 

The  only  difficulty  experienced  in  workmg  the 
system  in  this  colony,  arises  from  the  vague  and 
fiequently  erroneous  descriptions  of  boundaries 
and  parcels  given  in  grants  and  conveyances  of 
land,  and  &om  the  absence  of  permanent  land- 
marks on  the  ground.  Our  system,  you  will  per- 
ceive, is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  without 
any  risk  of  confusion,  or  of  its  becomingcumbrous 
or  unwieldy,  and  idthough,  as  is  remarked  in 
the  report,  the  machinery  for  bringine  land 
under  tbe  provisions  of  the  act  m  the  m*st  in- 
stance would  require  some  modification  in  order 
to  adapt  it  for  dealing  with  English  titles,  com- 
plicated as  they  are  by  trusts  and  settlements, 
I  am  yet  satisfied  that  the  facilities  for  deter- 
minmg  boundaries  which  exist  in  the  old 
country  would  more  than  counterbalance  the 
comparative  difficulties  arising  from  complica- 
tion of  titles,  and  that  its  application  to  the 
lands  of  Engluid  would  not  be  attended  with 
Bjoj  greater  risks  or  difficulties  than  those 
which  have  been  successfully  encountered  in  this 
colonv. 

I  nave  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most 
humble  servant, 

ROBT.  T0RSE5B, 

Registrar-General,  South  AustraBa. 


LONG-SEA  TELEGRAPHS. 

CHAfTEA  XHE  SECOKI)  AJUD  LA6X. 

Tms  manu&cture  of  a  submarine,  is  a  much 
more  complicated  a&ir  than  that  of  a  land,  tele- 
grapL  A  stout  iron  wire,  passed  through 
porcelain  or  other  nonroonducting  rings,  where- 
ever  it  has  to  be  attached  to  a  pole  or  a  tree, 
will  afford  almost  instantaneous  oonnnunication 
at  either  end,  and  require  none  of  the  pro- 
tection essential  where  wires  are  carried  either 
under  the  earth  or  under  the  sea.  The  difficul- 
ties of  manu&ctttre  arise  not  only  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  a  eable  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  tides  and  the  nauls 
and  pulls  of  dredges  and  ships'  anchors;  but 
also,  because  it  is  neoessarv  to  obtain,  under 
considerable  difficulties,  the  oest  "  insulation  " 
and  the  utmost  *' conductivity."  These  two 
terms,  insulation  and  conductivity,  must  be  so 
often  used  in  describing  electric,  and  especially 
submarine,  cables,  that  it  will  be  well  to  begin 
this  chapter  by  explaining  them. 

A  telegraph  wire  may  for  our  purposes  be 
compared  to  a  pipe,  which,  according  to  its 
diameter,  has  a  capacity  for  conveying  water. 
Conductivity  is  the  capacity  of  a  wure  to  convey 
electric  power.  High  conductivity  is  capacity 
to  convey,  from  an  electrical  generator  of  a  cev- 
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tain  power,  a  great  quantity  of  electricity  in  a 
given  time.  Insulation  is  the  method  which 
guards  the  wire  against  what  (to  compare  the 
wire  with  a  pipe)  may  be  called  leakage.  On 
land  and  in  tne  air  a  thick  wire  is  no  disadvan- 
tage, and  may  be  useful,  and  it  is  sufficient  that 
the  wires  be  insulated  by  glass,  porcelain,  or 
other  non-conductors,  wherever  they  touch  a 
support  connected  with  the  ground.  But  wires 
laid  in  earth  or  water,  without  insulation,  would 
leak,  like  a  pipe  full  of  holes,  and  the  earth  or 
water  would  absorb  the  electiic  current. 

A  submarine  cable  must  be  composed  of  some 
insulated  conductor,  strengthened  by  other  sur- 
rounding materials,  to  protect  it  from  injury 
while  it  is  being  paid-out  of  a  ship  and  after  it 
has  been  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
Blue-book  committee  report  that,  in  the  fifty 
cables  laid,  the  same  general  principles  prevail — 
viz. :  1  The  central  conductor  is  a  copper  wire, 
or  strand  of  wires.  2.  The  insulating  covering 
ia  gutta-percha.  3.  The  external  covering  when' 
used,  consists  of  hemp  or  other  fibrous  material, 
impregnated  with  pitch  or  some  other  resinous 
suDsttmces,  and,  over  that,  in  nearly  all  cases  is 
iron  or  steel  wire.  The  whole  is,  in  form,  an  ordi- 
nary twisted  rope.  4.  The  cables  so  prepared 
have  been  paid-out  over  the  stem  of  an  ordinary 
vessel^  generally  a  steam-boat,  with  a  friction- 
brake  to  regulate  the  delivery,  according  to  the 
speed  of  the  vessel  This  speed  has  averaged 
from  four  to  six  knots  an  hour. 

The  conducting  wire  of  submarme  cables  has 
in  all  cases  been  copper,  because  it  has  more 
conducting  power  than  any  other  metal,  and  is 
very  durable.  It  was  originally  used  for  land 
telegraphs,  but  it  stretched  too  much,  and,  be- 
sidesy  offered  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the 
purveyors  for  marine  store  shops,  where  there  is 
a  permanent  demand  for  any  quantity  of  copper 
wire.  A  Prussian  commissioner  gravely  reported 
that  mice  eat  not  only  gutta-percha,  but  copper 
wire.  The  conducting  power  of  copper  to  iron  is 
as  one  to  eight,  so  that  a  copper  wire  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  diameter  is  equivalent,  as  an  electric 
conductor,  to  an  iron  wire  nearly  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  But  on  land  the  extra  size  of 
wire  is  an  advantage.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  obtain  perfectly  pure  copper,  and  tliere  is  no 
substance  which,  added  to  pure  copper,  in- 
creases its  conducting  power.  The  difference 
between  the  conductivity  of  various  qualities 
of  copper  is  veir  great.  Thus  expeiiments 
made  lor  the  information  of  the  committee 
showed  that,  taking  pure  copper  at  one  hun- 
dred, Spanish  Bio  Tinto  was,  leaving  out  deci- 
mals, only  fourteen;  Eussian,  sixtj;  "tough" 
copper,  seventy-one;  Burra  Burra,  eighty-six  and 
three-quarters ;  a  specimen  cut  from  a  piece 
one  and  a  half  ton  weight,  nearly  mnety-nine. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  tliat  the  best 
and  purest  copper  shoula  be  tested  for  subma- 
rine cables.  Hitherto  no  proper  guarantee  for 
the  purity  of  the  copper  wire  has  been  exacted 
£rom  cable  contractors. 

The  first  cables  were  made  of  a  single  copper 
wire,  and,  if  this  could  be  obtained  of  onliinited 


length  and  uniform  quality,  it  would  perhaps  be 
the  best  plan ;  but,  practically,  a  single  wii-e  was 
found  to  be  weak  at  the  solderings  of  the  joints, 
and  still  more  at  places  in  the  wire  where  it 
was  not  well  annealed.  There,  it  was  brittle,  and 
frequently  broke  off  before  it  left  the  manufac- 
turer's yard  or  the  hold  of  the  ship.  But  the 
ends  of  the  wire,  covered  with  gutta-percha, 
would  frequently  remain  in  contact,  and  answer 
any  electncal  tests  applied,  until  in  paying-out 
a  strain  came  on  the  cable,  then  the  two  ends 
separated  and  broke  the  continuity  of  the  con- 
ductor, although  externally  it  appeared  per- 
fect. As  an  improvement  on  the  single  vrire, 
bundles  of  wire,  in  the  form  of  a  strand,  were 
used,  and  a  number  of  very  ingenious  plans  have 
been  devised  by  different  persons  for  increasing 
the  streno^th  and  protecting  these  wires  from  in- 
jury by  the  percolation  of  water  through  the 
coverinjg. 

The  msulating  covering  first  nsed  for  electric 
wires  was  india-rubber ;  but  it  was  soon  found 
that,  although  it  possessed  insulating  properties 
of  the  highest  oraer,  although  it  is  tough,  highly 
elastic,  of  less  specific  gravity  than  water,  ex- 
tremely durable  under  water,  and  nearly  imper- 
vious to  moisture,  it  had,  besides  minor  defects, 
the  fatal  one  of  rotting,  or  rather  burning  and 
consuming,  when  exposed  to  light,  and  it  was  also 
extremely  difficult  to  work  into  joints  or  joinings. 
After  several  trials,  india-rubber  was  superseded 
by  gutta-percha.  Gutta-percha,  when  perfectly 
pure,  and  under  moderate  temperatures,  is  a  re- 
markably good  insulator,  capable  of  beinff 
kneaded  and  drawn  solidly  through  dies,  and 
although  the  joints  required  care,  the  difficulty 
of  making  them  was  not  so  great  as  with  india- 
rubber,  out  gutta-percha  in  a  raw  state  is  far 
jBrom  pure,  and  is  consequently  a  very  imperfect 
insulator.  Jacobi,  the  celebrated  Eusso-Uerman 
professor,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  ot.  Petersburg,  relates  that, 
bein^  commanded,  in  1844,  to  carry  the  tele- 
grapn  invented  by  Baron  Schilling  across  a 
gulr,  he  set  to  work  to  use  the  first  parcel  of 
gutta-percha  imported  into  Eussia,  "  furiously," 
for  the  stupid  officials  employed  to  report 
on  the  plan  had  rejected  with  ridicule  the  idea 
of  carrying  the  telegraph  along  poles  in  the 
air.  But  the  raw  gutta-percha,  although  laid 
on  with  extravagant  thickness,  failed  utterly. 
Submarine  cables  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
worked  until  machinery  bad  been  invented  for 
purifying  and  redncingittoan  homogeneous  mass. 
Even  at  the  present  cuty,  according  to  Jacobi„  it 
is  only  in  England,  where  the  manufacture  is 
carried  on  on  a  great  scale,  that  gutta-percha 
of  a  reliable  quaUty  can  be  obtained,  and  it  has 
often  happened  that  a  smgle  fissure,  not  larger  . 
in  the  commencement  than  a  pin's  *  point,  by  ad- 
mitting the  sea  water  to  the  wire,  has  destroyed 
the  whole  value  of  a  submerged  cable.  Amongst 
the  most  recent  improvements  referred  to  by 
the  Blue-book  committee  is  that  of  using  fine 
ribands  of  thin  ff  utta-percha  to  wind  round  the 
wire,  instead  of  kneading  over  each  joint  with  a 
thick  sheet  of  the  same  materiaL 
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Until  very  recentlj  gutta-percha  was  the  only 
material  used  to  insulate  submarine  cables, 
although  sxperience  had  shown  that  even  when 
most  carefully  manufactured  it  could  not  resist 
the  heat  of  tropical  climates.  At  a  temperature 
of  a  little  over  two  hundred  and  twenty  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  gutta-percha  is  entirely  spoiled. 
While  the  committee  were  sitting,  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  gutta-percha  were  com- 
pleted, by  which  it  can  be  rendered  a  perfect 
insulator,  and  delivered  in  commercud  quantities. 
Important  improTements  have  also  been  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  india-rubber,  by  which  all, 
or  almost  all,  the  defects  of  manipulation,  which 
obstructed  its  previous  use,  have  been  removed. 
Under  Silver's  process  the  raw  india-rubber  is 
masticated,  that  is,  torn  into  small  fra^^ments 
by  steel  teeth,  and  re-kneaded  into  a  solid  mass 
from  which  eventuallv  tliin  adhesive  ribands 
of  almost  unlimited  length  can  be  obtained. 
As  indiarrubber  bears  a  very  hin;h  degree  of 
temperature  without  loss  of  insulating  power, 
and  is  of  extreme  if  not  unlimited  durability 
when  protected  by  water  from  the  action  of 
the  air,  it  may  be  expected  that  this  new  manu- 
facture will  come  into  use  for  those  hot  climates 
where  gutta-percha  fails,  and  where  submarine 
telegraphic  communication  is  most  urgently  re- 
quired. 

There  is  also  a  patent  material,  partly  com- 
posed of  gutta-percha,  called  "  Wray's  com- 
pound," of  the  msulatin^  properties  of  which 
the  committee,  after  careful  experiments,  speak 
highly.  All  the  other  substances  to  which  their 
attention  was  directed  by  divers  patentees  were 
inferior  in  insulating  qualities  to  gutta-i>ercha. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  cable  against  the 
strain  which  inevitably  occurs  in  paying-out 
over  a  ship's  stem,  and  on  many  other  occa- 
sions, various  expedients  are  adopted.  In  the 
first  cable  laid  successfully  between  Dover  and 
Calais,  the  core  was  first  surrounded  with  a  con- 
siderable thickness  of  hemp  steeped  in  Stock- 
holm tar  and  tallow,  and  then  with  a  covering 
of  iron  wire  hud  on  spirallv.  The  weight  of  the 
cable  was  made  so  great  that  it  was  efiectually 
protected  from  injury  from  the  anchors  of  coast- 
ing vessels.  This  arrangement  was  admirably 
suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which  that  cable 
was  placed;  it  has  consequently  been  very 
durable,  and  been  the  type  of  other  cables  laid 
in  very  different  situations.  All  experience  has 
since  shown  that  in  shallow  waters  a  large  heavy 
cable  is  the  most  economical  arrangement.  But 
in  dealing  with  long  distances  ana  deep  seas  it 
is  impossible  to  use  cables  of  proportionate 
weight  unless  ships  of  enormous  capacity  were 
specially  constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  At- 
lautio  cable,  which  was  very  slim  as  compared 
with  the  Dover  cable,  considering  the  work  it 
had  to  do,  required  two  vessels  of  three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  tons  to  carry  each  half. 

Wire,  however  small,  will  break  with  its  own 
weight  at  a  length  of  about  three  miles.  An 
iron  rod,  however  thick,  will  break  at  the 
same  lengtii.  Therefore,  in  dealing  with  deep 
sea  cables,  the  strain  can  only  be  relieved  by  an 


alteration  of  the  proportion  between  the  absolute 
weight  of  the  rope  in  water  and  the  absolute 
strength  of  the  cable,  and  this  is  not  alwavs 
obtained  by  a  simple  decrease  of  the  specino 
gravity  of  the  rope,  as  many  imagine.  Thus, 
to  take  an  instance  from  the  evidence  of  one 
of  the  witnesses,  "suppose  a  wire-covered  cable 
be  served  round  with  hemp,  givmg  the  spiral 
of  the  hemp  a  veij  short  lay,  the  hemp  will  not 
take  its  strain  with  the  iron,  and  can  conse- 
quently add  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  cable. 
Hemp  IS,  however,  heavier  than  water,  the  cable 
will  not,  therefore,  support  so  great  a  length  of 
itself  as  it  did  before  the  hemp  was  added,  as 
it  has  no  greater  strength,  and  yet  has  a  greater 
weight  per  yard  run.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  whole  rope  is,  however,  less  than  it  was 
before  the  addition  of  the  hemp ;  for,  as  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  hemp  is  less  than  that  of 
tne  iron-covered  cable,  the  mean  specific  gravity 
of  the  two  taken  together  must  be  less  tnan  the 
iron-covered  cable  taken  alone.  Here,  then, 
the  modulus  of  tension  is  actually  decreased  by 
a  decrease  of  specific  gravity."  On  the  other 
hand,  steel,  with  about  the  same  specific  gravity 
as  iron,  has  greater  strength,  and  gutta-percha 
wire,  being  of  but  little  greater  specific  gravity 
than  water,  mij^ht  be  out  any  length  with  any 
increase  of  stram.  A  cable  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  gutta-percha  wire,  and  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  rubbings  and  strains  to  which  a  sub- 
marine cable  must  be  subject  in  deep  waters, 
would  be  perfect.  But  all  attempts  have  as  yet 
failed  to  produce  a  covering  strong  enough  to 
resist  strains,  durable  enough  to  resist  decay,  and 
of  less  specific  gravity  than  iron  or  steel.  There 
are,  however,  oefore  the  telegraphic  public  a 
crowd  of  patentees,  each  certain  that  his  com- 
bination and  arrangement  of  iron  or  steel  and 
copper  wire,  with  its  coverings,  is  the  one  thing 
needed  for  a  perfect  cable,  for  the  greatest  dis- 
tances, and  tne  deepest  seas,  whose  earnest 
statements  must  be  received  with  the  greatest 
caution. 

Supposing  a  suitable  cable  decided  on,  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  where  it  is  about  to  be  laid 
should  be  surveyed  and  analysed.  Hitherto, 
the  course  of  a  cable  has  been  too  much  left  to 
bap-hazard ;  in  future,  it  is  to  be  booed  that  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  route  will  oe  the  first 
step.  The  fEaTures  in  laying  submarine  cables 
have  generally  been  due  to  unsuitable  ships  and 
defects  in  the  paying-out  apparatus.  "The  ship," 
say  the  committee,  "  should  be  of  laige  capacity, 
to  admit  of  the  cable  being  easiljr  coued  without 
injury ;  care  should  be  taken  to  isolate  the  hold 
from  the  engine-room,  as  the  heat  would  inju- 
riouslv  affect  a  gutta-percha  covering.  The  hold 
should  be  of  a  form  to  allow  the  cable  to  be  paid-' 
out  without  materially  altering  the  trim  ot  the 
ship,  which  should  have  sumcient  power  to 
maintain  a  speed  of  from  four  to  six  knots  j>er 
hour,  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  proceeding, 
in  any  weather,  and  it  should  be  very  steady  in 
a  rough  sea."  Therefore,  to  do  the  work  of 
lading  submarine  cables  in  the  best  manner, 
ships  must  be  built  for  the  special  purpose,  and    • 
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I'  it  is  bdieved  that  sncli  ships,  when  not  enga^d 
in  Uijing  cables^  would  be  lound  useful  for  the 
ordinajy  j^urposes  of  commeree."  » 

Supposing  the  ship  ready,  the  cable  is  coiled 
in  the  hold  with  as  much  regularity  as  possible, 
each  layer  kept  in  its  place  under  the  old  ar- 
raagenvent^,  by  lashings  of  hemp,  and  sometimes 
by  palings  of  wood.  Uelays  of  hands  must  be 
reaay,  while  the  dbip  is  going  at  full  speed,  to 
hand  out  the  coils  with  great  ni4)idity,  and  yet 
with  great  regulaiity,  to  prevent  tneir  bemg 
thrown  into  the  bra^e  more  speedily  than  re- 
quired, while  the  lashings  and  paungs  must 
not  be  removed  before  the  cable  is  wanted.  But 
an  arraneement,  patented  by  Messrs.  Newall, 
renders  this  part  of  the  work  much  more  simple 
and  easy.  It  consists  of  a  cone  in  the  centre  of 
a  circular  hold,  round  which  the  cable  is  coiled. 
BingA  suspendedroundthis  eone  guide  the  leadin^p 
part  of  the  rope  up  to  the  deck,  from  whence  it 
finds  its  way  to  the  brake  over  the  stem.  Under 
this  arrangement  few  hands  are  required  in  the 
hold)  and  the  rope  sweeps  regularly  and  smoothly 
round,  so  that  all  danger  of  fouling  is  removed. 
It  next  passes  through  the  brake,  and  requires 
mo^  delicate  handling  to  ensure  the  proper 
strain.  If  sufficient  pressure  be  not  put  on  the 
brake,  the  cable  runs  out,,  from  its  own  weight, 
with  greater  speed  than  the  ship,  and  there  is 
not  only  a  waste  of  slack  edile,  out  it  is  liable  to 
get  into  *'  kinks."  Personal  skiU  on  the  part  of 
the  crew  and  engineer  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  doing  this  part  of  the  work— of  more 
importance  than  any  mechanical  arrangements^ 
however  theoretically  perfect.  Of  course  the 
^atcst  diffieolties  occur  in  deep  waters.  Dur 
ring  this  time  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  only 
has  a  oorreet  calculation  been  made  of  the  lenffth 
of  rope  required,  aUowing  for  the  inevitiwie 
slack  m  great  depths,  but  that  a  straight  oourse 
has  been  steered,  and  that  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  very  exact  precautions. 

The  earliest  cables  were  laid  under  the  direc- 
tions of  engineers  who  had  had  some  experience 
in  nautical  matters,  and  who  therefore  adopted 
the  pnecautioDS  for  securing  a  straight  course 
that  would  occur  to  a  seaman,  whilst,  at  a 
more  recent  date,  cables  were  laid  with  about 
as  much  care  aa  a  schoolboy  employs  to  fly  a 
kite. 

In  the  first  cable  between  England  and  Hol- 
land, thong^  the  operation  waa  performed  during 
a  gale  of  wind  and  in  a  rapid  tideway,  only  three 
and  a  lialf  per  cent  of  length  beyond  toat  re- 
quired for  the  direet  measured  distance  was  laid. 
The  actual  distance  across  waa  114^  nules ;  the 
length  of  the  cable  laid  was  119  miles.  The 
tide  being  transverse  to  the  couise,  first  on 
one  side  and  th^  on  the  other,  the  following 
was  the  plan  adopted :  Two  tugs  were  employed 
always  ahead  of  the  vessel  containing  the  cable. 
A  straight  eourse  was  made  by  these  tugs  alter- 
nately. As  it  waa  in  shallow  seaa,  buova  were 
placed,  to  make  for  alternately  during  the  day; 
at  nighty  Bengal  lighta  were  exhibit^  from  the 
tugs.  Thus,,  the  whole  distance  was»  aa  it  were, 
"ranged"  beforehand.     The  smallnesa  of  the 


per-centage  of  waste  must  be  attributed  to  these 
precautions.  "A  vessel  to  show  the  way  is 
essential,  because  the  compasses  of  the  conveying 
vessel  must  be  affected  by  the  varying  quantity 
of  iron  cable  as  it  is  veered  over  the  stem." 

But,  should  the  wire  be  unbroken  when  it 
reaches  the  ship's  hold — should  it  not  ''kink" 
or  twist  preparatory  to  snapping — should  it,  in 
short,  be  duly  laid,  other  unobserved  defects  may 
destroy  its  use  weeks  or  months  after  it  has  been 
set  to  worL  Among  the  most  fatal  things  that 
can  happen  to  a  submarine  cable  are  "  faulte"  by 
which  a  "conducting  communicator"  are  esta- 
blished between  the  copper  wire  and  the  sur- 
rounding water.  An  almost  imperceptible  fis- 
sure is  suffici^t  to  effect  this.  It  may  arise 
from  air  holes  in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
giltta-percha,  or  from  the  wire  not  being  in  the 
centre  of  the  insulating  material,  and  thus  a 
slight  abrasion  may  cause  it  to  protrude.  A 
wire  properly  centred  may  be  displaced  in 
consequence  of  the  softening  of  the  insulating 
material  when  exposed  to  nigh  temperature. 
The  pr^ence  of  any  of  the  foreign  bodies  which 
are  found  in  unpunfied  gutta-percha  and  india- 
rubber  is  a  certain  cause  of  defective  insulation. 
Nevertheless,  tlie  BUie-book  committee  report 
that  very  efficient  tests  have  been  devised  to 
ascertain  the  existence  of  faults  in  a  covered 
wire  during  or  after  the  process  of  manufacture, 
"  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  a  cable  may  be  de- 
livered by  a  manufacturer  entirely  exempt  from 
faults." 

But,  although  the  perfect  cable  has  been  kid 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  has  still  to  undergo 
the  dangers  of  the  deep.  It  may  becut  through 
bv  ships'  anchors  or  dredges ;  it  may  be  cut  by 
the  friction  of  a  current  across  sharp  rooks ;  it 
may  be  corroded  by  some  mysterious  action ;  in 
a  word,  from  some  cause  or  other  it  may  be 
foiled  or  broken. 

It  then  becomes  necessary  to  lift  it  and  re^ 
pair  it  if  it  lies  witliin  liftable  distance.  To 
this  operation  we  must  again  turn  to  the  evip 
dence  of  the  one  witness  who  combined  nautical 
training  with  electrical  engineering  experience, 
raojging  over  not  one  great  submarine  but  a 
series  of  cables,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest. 
The  repair  of  the  Cagliari  and  Malta  cable  in 
1859  is  a  good  example  of  what  has  been  done, 
and  can  be  done,  in  this  department  of  sub- 
marine engineering. 

Mr.  Webb  (we  quote  from  the  Blue-book) 
made  his  electrical  tests  at  Malta,  calculated 
that  the  fault  waa  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
nautical  miles  from  th^t  island,  and  wrote  to 
the  directors  of  the  Company  to  that  effect.  He 
then  went  out  in  the  Elba  steamer,  grappled  up 
the  cable  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,,  cut  it,  ana 
buoyed  the  end  leading  to  Malta,  and  then 
began  picking  up  towards  the  fault.  When 
twenty  miles  of  cable  were  got  in,  it  parted  at 
the  bottom,  there  being  evidently  some  heavy 
weight  there.  This  was  in  a  hundred  and  sixty 
fathoms  of  water.  After  two  more  partings  of 
cable  and  three  weeks'  work,  the  cable  was 
spliced  and  completely  repaiiedf  and  the  fault  waa 
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foiud  to  be  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles 
&tnn  Malta.  Thus  the  calculations  founded  on 
eleefciio  testa  had  been  only  thirteen  miles  out  in  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  sevOity-five  miles. 
These  tests  were  only  taken  &om  one  end ;  had 
it  been  foesihle  to  test  from  Cagliari  also,  a 
more  accurate  result  would  have  been  obtained. 
The  same  witness  stated  that  he  had  grappled 
and  lifted  cables  at  one  hundred  and  sixty 
fathoms,  but  he  did  not  consider  that  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  destroying  a  cable  at 
five  hundred  or  six  hundred  fathoms. 

Some  curious  submarine  discoveries  are  made 
in  the  course  of  these  cable  liftings.  Cables 
have  been  found  completelv  protected  by  an 
outer  casing  of  marine  animals.  In  the  case  of 
the  Cagliari  and  Bona  cable^  "off  Cape  Sparti- 
yento,  it  was  covered  with  younff  coraL  It 
coold  not  have  laid  on  the  ground,  but  must 
have  been  suspended  over  some  sulf,  for  the 
young  dean  coral  grew  from  it  equa&y  all  round, 
radiating  outwards  so  completely  that  not  a  par- 
ticle of  the  cable  was  to  be  seen,  and  for  forty 
or  ifly  fathoms  it  came  out  of  the  water  like  a 
hiun  coral  necklace." 

Snoouiaged  by  the  early  successes  we  have 
described,  cables  were  manufactured  and  laid 
with  a  degree  of  carelessness  that  would  be 
comic  if  it  were  not  for  the  serious  discoura^ 
ment  which  has  thus  been  inflicted  on  reiuly 
sound  schemes  for  submarine  telegraphs.  Eor 
instance :  "  One  of  the  directors  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Telegraph  Company — ^not  an  engineer 
— undertook  to  manage  the  whole  engineering; 
and  after  making  use  of  a  competent  engineer  to 
lay  down  the  first  section  from  Spezzia  to  Cor- 
sioBy  triad  his  own  hand  at  laymg  down  the 
cable  from  the  island  of  Sardinia  to  Algeria. 
He  took  no  engineer  even  to  assist  him,  and 
after  two  starts  in  1865,  when  he  never  got 
fwther*  than  thirty  miles  from  land,  he  failed, 
and  brought  back  eighty  miles  of  cable.  It  has 
since  been  stated  that  tne  second  of  these  starts 
must  poakively  have  been  made  with  less  (»ble 
oo.  board  than  the  actual  distance  to  the  oppo- 
aite  coast.  He  waa  then  allowed  to  throw  on 
one  aide  the  eighty  miles  of  cable,  and  have 
another  longer  lighter  cable  manufactured. 
With  this,  agaii^  two  fresh  starts  were  made  in 
1866,  with  equal  want  of  success — the  only 
diflEerence,  that  this  time  no  eable  was  brought 
bacL  In  1858^  competent  contractors  reco- 
vered the  whole  of  the  first  cable  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  second.  Finally,,  the  company  m 
the  kying  of  a  third  cable  by  contract ;  but,  as 
no  engineer  was  employed  to  specify  the  work, 
the  cable  was  designea  with  such  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  gutta-percha  as  to  render  perfect  insula- 
tion impo68ibIe»  while  the  contract  only  specified 
that  it  ahoohi  work  for  a  week." 

''Costraetora  are  always  willing  to  contract 
to  lay  down  a  eable  that  shall  wodc  ior  a  week 
between  any  two  points^  prorided  they  design 
it  themsdivea  and  have  no  competition  V* 

lor  aa  excellent  illustration  of  what  may  be 
called  thft  "happy-go-lucky"  style  of  laying 
oaUes^  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  selT-com- 


plaeent  evidence  of  an  energetic  speculator,  a 
projector,  or,  to  use  one  of  the  last  words  bor- 
rowed from  imperial  France,  a  concessionnaire, 
who  has  a  talent  for  buying  monopolies  from  go- 
vernments and  selling  them  to  companies.  In 
this  capacity  he  was  on  board  a  steamer  with  a 
cable  for  connecting  Algeria  with  Cagliari,  in  Sar- 
dinia. It  was  the  first  attempt  to  lay  in  very 
deep  seas— over  sixteen  hundred  fathoms.  "  We 
passed  the  greatest  depths  with  perfect  safety 
m  the  night.  From  some  causa  or  other  we 
drifted  out  of  course  to  the  west.  At  day- 
light  I  saw  the  French  vessel  which  accom- 
panied us  decorated  with  flags — the  officers  i 
were  drinking  champagne  to  celebrate  their  |i 
triumph.  Our  captain,  who  had  never  been  out  ' 
of  the  British  Cnannel  before,  had  ^ven  us 
warning  in  the  night  that  we  were  drifting  verj 
much  out  of  our  course.  I  communicated  this 
to  the  officer  appointed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  accomoany  us.  He  replied,  '  We  know 
what  we  are  aoin^,'  and  offered  to  guarantee 
that  we  should  arrive  at  Galita  with  ten  miles  of 
cable  to  spare. 

''In  the  morning  the  captain  said, '  Cert-ainly, 
sir,  we  have  been  out  of  our  course  in  the  night ; 
ask  the  French  captain  to  give  us  the  latitude 
and  longitude.'  Accordindy,  by  the  aid  of  a 
black  board  they  exchangea  their  figures.  The 
French  officers,  after  examining  our  black  board, 
on  which  the  figures  were  chalked  two  feet  long, 
seemed  in  great  consternation.  Thev  retired  to 
their  cabin,  and  on  returning,  signalled  that  we 
were  right  and  they  were  wrong;  with  only 
eleyen  F!ng[lish  miles  of  cable  left,  they  were 
eleven  nautical  miles  from  the  coast  of  Algeria." 
The  witness  did  not  explain  why  he  was  not 
provided  with  buoys,  by  which  the  eable  might 
nave  been  safely  anchored,  but  he  proceeds : 

"  We  sent  a  message  through  the  cable  to 
Messrs.  Glass  and  Elliott,  to  put  in  hand  imme- 
diately from  thirty  to  fiftv  miles  of  eable.  That 
messa^  was  received.  W'e  held  on  for  five  daya 
and  mghts  in  a  very  heavy  sea.  Most  of  the 
young  clerks,  who  were  Italians^  were  sick.  On 
the  fitth  morning  I  was  alone  on  deck  watching 
the  instruments^  when  I  saw  a  measage  coming. 
I  got  up  one  of  the  clerks^  as  it  came  in  Italian* 
It  was  a  message  from  Messrs.  Glass  and  Elliott, 
saying  that  several  miles  of  cable  were  in  pro- 
gress. Within  a  few  minutes  the  vessel  gave  a 
sudden  plunge,  and  the  cable  broke." 

Mr.  Cromwell  Yarley,  one  of  the  Blue-book 
committee,,  gives,  us  some  idea  of  the  rate  at 
which  communications  may  be  transmitted 
through  long  distances,  by  relating  an  experi- 
ment he  made  in  the  International  Telegraph 
Office.  A  slip  written  in  London  waa  sent  round 
from  Odessa,  through  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg, 
Riga,  Konigsberg,  Berhn,  Hanover,  and  Amster- 
dam, to  London.  The  highest  speed  attained  be- 
tween London  and  Odessa  was  six  words  per  mi- 
nnte.  Jijnglish  land  lines  are  seldom  workied  at  a 
higher  rate  than  twenty-two  words  per  minute. 
An  entire  hour's  work  will  seldom  show  a  higher 
speed  than  twelve  or  fifteen  words  per  minute. 
The  average  length  of  words  is  four  and  a  half 
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to  five  letters ;  bat  the  public  when  telegraphing 
often  suppress  the  a's,  the  ofs,  the  the's^  the 
in's^  &c.,  and  thus  tele^aphic  words  average 
a  greater  length,  especially  when  such  words 
as  Dampfschifffarb^esellschaft  occur,  which,  ac- 
cording to  telegraph  law,  is  one  word  all  over 
Europe. 

A  little  experiment  by  the  same  witness  briugs 
into  curious  relief  the  speed  power  of  the  tele- 
graph. In  November,  1860,  a  conversation  was 
established  between  London  and  Odessa.  Lou- 
don first  called  Berlin,  and  inquired  about  the 
weather.  Berlin  answered  it  is  very  cold.  Have 
you  any  frost  in  London  ?  We  said.  No.  Then 
we  asked  for  St.  Petersburg,  and  put  the  same 
question  to  him.  He  replied  it  was  very  cold, 
and  the  snow  was  so  deep  they  were  using 
sledges.  We  asked  for  direct  communication 
to  Odessa.  He  put  us  through.  The  clerk  at 
Odessa  told  us  that  with  them  flowers  were  in 
full  bloom  and  no  frost  had  appeared.  Thus  we 
had  spoken,  in  one  uninterrupted  chain,  through 
Berlin,  St,  Petersburg,  to  Odessa. 

The  effects  of  the  reaction  that  followed  the 
miserable  failures  of  the  Atlantic  and  Red  Sea 
cables,  and  discouraged  all  deep-sea  and  long- 
sea  submarine  projects,  are  beginning  to  pass 
away,  and  there  are  now  bewre  the  public 
several  well-considered  projects  for  uniting  the 
old  and  new  world.  A  substantial  company  is 
engaged  in  trying  to  repair  the  Red  Sea  tele- 
graph, and  even  if  that  attempt  should  fail,  there 
are  sound  engineering  arguments  in  favour  of 
making  the  connexion  on  the  plan  suggested  by 
a  witness  alreadv  quoted — viz.  by  carrymg  the 
cables  in  short  lengths  "  of,  say,  fifty  miles  in 
fortv  or  fifty  fathoms  of  water,  alone  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  bringing  the  ends  on  shore" 
— "a  small  payment  to  the  Arab  chiefs  for  pro- 
tection forramgpart  of  the  cost  of  maintenance." 
Such  a  cable  would  be  easily  and  quickly  re- 
paired, and  the  longest  length  of  deep  water 
would  be  from  Muscat  to  Kurrachee,  the  rest 
being  in  comparatively  shallow  water.  As  our 
government  always  keeps  several  war  steamers 
m  the  Red  Sea,  it  would  be  easy  to  have  an 
engineering  staff  on  board  one  of  them  to  execute 
submarine  cable  repairs.  By  this  arrangement 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a  steam-boat  in  those 
seas  for  the  special  purpose  would  be  saved — 
no  small  item  where  coal  costs  eighty  shillings 
a  ton. 

In  July,  1860,  Mr.  F.  C.  Webb  proposed  to 
government  a  line  of  telegraph  from  Malta  to 
Alexandria,  on  a  novel  plan.  All  former  pro- 
jects had  consisted  of^  lines  direct  between 
Malta  and  Alexandria,  thus  passing  through 
eight  hundred  miles  of  deep  water — in  some 
places  two  thousand  fathoms.  He  proposed  that 
two  stout  cables  should  be  laid  from  Malta  to 
Tripoli,  which,  following  a  course  shown  on  his 
plans,  would  not  exceeclmore  than  two  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  lie  in  depths  of  less  than 
eighty  fathoms,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  miles 
near  Malta,  where  the  depth  would  be  about  two 
hundred  fathoms.  From  Tripoli  to  Alexandria, 
the  line  was  to  be  carried  along  the  coast  on 


poles,  the  protection  of  it  being  ensured  by  small 
subsidies  to  the  Arab  sheiks.  If  at  any  })art  of 
the  route  this  arrangement  proved  impracticable, 
then  the  line  was  to  be  carried  along  the  coast, 
iu  the  sea,  by  means  of  short  duplicate  lengths 
of  very  stout  submarine  cables,  touching  on  the 
coast  every  fifty  miles,  thus  making  repair  and 
maintenance  of  the  line  easy.  The  project^ 
having  been  referred  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  was  approved  by  several  ex- 
perienced engineers.  Eventuallv,  the  govern- 
ment ordered  the  cable  intendea  for  Rangoon 
and  Singapore  to  be  laid  between  Tripoli  and 
Malta,  unfortunately,  although  the  general 
route  was  adopted,  and  the  cable  laid  on 
the  exact  line  shown  on  the  plans  furnished 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  plan  has  been  ignored 
in  a  very  characteristic  manner.  Inst^d  of 
attempting  to  carry  any  part  of  the  line  by  land 
wires  along  the  coast,  or  at  any  rate  by  short 
sections  ofstout  submarine  cables  in  duplicate, 
as  detailed  in  the  original  proposition,  a  cable  of 
inferior  strength  has  been  laid  in  two  long 
stretches  along  the  coast,  from  Tripoli  to  Alex- 
andria, thus  following  the  proposed  route,  but 
without  the  precautions  inoicated  for  its  main- 
tenance and  repair.  Thus  the  author  has  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  government  appro- 
priate and  mutilate  his  printed  and  detailed  plans, 
in  order  to  use  up  a  certain  length  of  cable 
which  the  government  had  in  hand,  and  did  not 
apparently  Know  how  to  expend— the  latest  illus- 
tration of  the  art  of  cutting^blocks  with  a  razor. 
Another  project  of  an  English  engineer  for 
makine  the  transatlantic  communications  by 
short  lengths,  commencing  at  Gibraltar,  and 
following  the  coast  of  Africa,  neglected  here, 
is  now  being  carried  out  by  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment. They  propose  to  carry  a  cable  from 
Cadiz  to  the  Canaries,  from  thence  to  Cape  de 
Verde,  from  thence  to  the  Island  of  St.  Paul, 
in  the  Southern  Atlantic  Ocean.  Thenc6  the 
longest  stretch  would  be  eight  hundred  miles, 
to  tne  Island  of  San  Fernando  de  Noronha,  and 
thence  to  the  Brazilian  coast,  which  is  a  com- 
paratively short  distance.  From  the  Brazilian 
coast  the  lines  will  pass  along  the  shores  of 
British  and  French  Guiana  to  Trinidad,  thence 
by  the  West  India  Islands  to  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba,  From  Cuba  a 
line  may  be  carried  to  Florida,  and  form  a  junc- 
tion with  all  the  lines  of  the  late  United  States, 
and  a  branch  may  dso  diverge  to  Panama ;  while 
south  from  Brazil  the  svstem  may  be  conducted 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Thus,  by 
a  circuitous  course,  with  a  number  of  compara- 
tively short-sea  branches,  and  with  considerable 
local  traffic,  the  Americas  and  Europe  may  be 
united.  If  this  be  done,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  investment  will  pay  good  interest.  At 
present,  the  government  and  Malta  and  Alex- 
andria deep-sea  line  earns  an  income  of  six 
hundred  pounds  a  week.  That  there  are  no 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  long  land 
lines  through  savage  countries  is  proved  oy  the 
fact  that  ^ew  York  has  been  connected  witU 
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San  Francisco  by  a  line  of  land  telegraphs 
tlirongh  the  deserts  and  bj  the  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  tuat  the  Lidian  system  extends  over  the 
whole  British  territory.  In  a  word,  we  have  the 
materials,  the  machines,  tiie  manufactures,  the 
engineers,  the  experience,  the  capital,  for  en- 
circling the  world  with  land  and  sea  telegraphs. 
For  success,  nothing  is  needed  but  an  honest 
intelligent  use  of  existing  materials  and  ma- 
chinery, and  a  rigid  exclusion  of  the  jobbing 
concessionnaire  from  any  government  deep-sea 
experiments. 

KIT  BUTLER  FROM  BOONVILLE. 

Soms  ten  years  ago,  when  travellers  in  Oregon 
suffered  very  severely  from  attacks  of  Indians, 
I  was  one  o^  a  party  passing  through  that  wild 
and  unknown  state,  in  my  way  to  California. 
After  a  month's  ride  from  the  Willamette 
VaUey,  we  diverged  westward  from  the  great 
emigrant  trail,  and  found  ourselves  camped  one 
evening  on  the  trail  to  Crescent  City,  at  its  in- 
tersection by  Deer  Creek,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Illinois  River.  Our  party  consisted,  besides 
myself,  of  two  lethargic  Germans,  a  feeble- 
minded young  artist  lately  from  London,  and  a 
stark  taciturn  hunter  from  Missouri.  During 
our  long  journey  I  had  tried  to  be  companion- 
able wiui  each  of  my  fellow-travellers  in  turn, 
and  at  last  had  fallen  back  on  Kit  Butler,  the 
Missourian,  with  whom  I  gradually  established 
terms  of  a  smoking,  not  a  speaking  intimacy. 
On  the  evening  ot  our  encampment  on  Deer 
Creek,  supper  having  been  eaten  and  the  horses 
picketed  before  setting  the  guard,  each  of  us 
betook  himself  to  his  own  private  relaxation. 
Tbis  was  for  the  German,  sleep ;  for  the  artist, 
self-examination  by  help  of  a  small  glass  on  a 
comb-handle ;  for  Kit  and  me,  the  resolving  of 
ourselves  into  a  vigorous  smoking  committee. 
When  we  had  been  smoking  for  some  little  time. 
Kit  suddenly  addressed  me :  "  Mate,''  he  said, 
"  this  boss  don't  kinder  fancy  this  har  camp,  he 
don't." 

To  my  eyes,  a  better  camping-ground  could 
not  have  been  selected.  It  was  pitched  on  a 
flat  prairie,  where  "wood,  water,  and  grass" 
were  each  at  hand,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  no  cover  for  lurking  Indians  nearer 
tlian  the  creek^a  long  rifle-shot  distant.  But 
Kit,  I  observed,  had  nis  eye,  miles  and  miles 
away,  on  a  thm  spiral  column  of  smoke. 

"  An  Indian  camp  fire  I"  I  exclaimed. 

•*  And  Rogue  River  too  near,"  Kit  growled. 

I  understood  him.  We  were  camped  not  far 
from  the  Rogue  River,  and  it  was  likely  enough 
the  fire  had  been  lit  by  an  outlying  party  of 
The  Rogue  Tribe,  who  had  earned  their  so- 
briquet from  being  notoriously  the  most  rascally 
Indiana  in  all  Oregon.  The  night,  however, 
passed  without  an  alarm.  In  the  morning, 
the  Germans'  cattle,  already  half  foundered, 
were  found  to  be  so  badly  galled  by  careless 
Baddlinff,  that  it  was  agreed  we  should  halt  for 
four-and-twenty  hours,  to  give  the  poor  brutes  a 
duuioe  of  recruiting. 


Kit,  who  never  descended  to  argument,  made 
a  wry  face  at  this  plan,  and,  catching  up  his  rifle, 
prepared,  as  was  his  custom,  for  a  hunt.  I 
went  with  him,  and  after  some  hours,  we  got 
within  range  of  a  herd,  and  shot  for  supper  a 
small'  elk,  or  wapiti  deer.  On  nearin^  camp 
again,  we  saw  that  our  party  had  been  jomed  by 
a  young  Indian  lad.  Equipped  in  a  suit  of 
dressed  deerskin,  with  a  ^ood  deal  of  Indian 
finery  about  him,  he  stood  m  an  easy  attitude  by 
the  camp  fire,  while  our  artist  sketched  him, 
and  the  Germans  were  looking  on  lazily.  This 
admission  of  the  Indian  into  camp  was  against 
all  prairie  laws,  as  it  has  been  found  that  such 
visitors  are  invariably  spies,  and  "  trouble"  is 
pretty  sure  to  come  of  their  visits.  Kit,  there- 
fore, throwing  down  the  venison,  burst  angrily 
into  the  group : 

*'  I  found  him  by  the  creek :  I  only  wanted 
to  draw  him,"  explained  the  startled  artbt, 
dropping  his  sketching  block  and  brusli. 

"  Draw  him !"  Kit  shouted,  "  I'll  draw  ahead 
on  the  young  spy's  carcase  if  he  don't  make 
tracks  in  less  than  no  time.  Mate !"  said  the 
ireful  hunter  to  me,  as  the  frightened  red-skin 
darted  across  ,the  plain,  "jest  &  vour  shooting- 
irons  right,  for  we'll  have  'trouble'  afore  long. 
This  coon  knows  nought  of  Injuns,  he  don't." 

Impatient  to  get  away  from  our  present  camp, 
I  was  not  sorry  when  the  day  drew  to  a  close, 
and  we  began  to  prepare  supper.  While  I 
chopped  some  wood  for  the  fire,  Kit  cut  up  the 
carcase  of  the  elk  we  had  shot  in  the  morning, 
and  kneaded  the  flour  for  bread  in  the  "pro- 
specting" tin.  When  I  had  made  up  the  hre, 
tnere  was  no  water  for  the  coffee.  As  usual, 
our  companions  had  been  loafing  about,  aiding 
little  or  nothing  in  the  indispensable  camp 
duties.  Somewhat  annoyed,  I  bade  one  of  the 
loafers  take  our  tin  saucepan  down  to  the  creek 
to  fill  it.  Of  course  there  was  a  discussion  of 
the  la^y  as  to  who  should  be  at  the  trouble  of 
performing  this  slight  service.  Li  the  end,  one 
of  the  Germans  took  the  saucepan  up,  and,  with 
an  ungracious  expletive,  departed  on  his  errand. 
My  fire  blazed  away  brightly.  Kit's  cake, 
propped  up  before  it  with  a  stone,  was  baking  in 
the  usual  primitive  prairie  fashion,  and  the  veni- 
son steaks,  cut  up  into  little  chunks,  threaded 
on  to  a  peeled  wand,  were  twirling  over  the 
embers.  Still  the  Gknnnan  had  *not  returned 
with  the  water.  As,  in  spite  of  our  hails,  he 
did  not  emex^  from  the  noUow  of  the  creek, 
whicli  had  a  steep  bank  considerablv  higher  than 
a  man,  his  fellow-countryman  was  aespatched  to 
see  what  he  was  doing.  When  he  in  his  turn 
had  disappeared  down  the  bank,  I  noticed  that 
Kit,  who  sat  on  the  ground  twirlinfl^  the  spit, 
let  it  fall  into  the  fire,  and  seemea  to  listen 
anxiously  to  a  sound  that  reached  only  an  ear 

?uick  as  hb.  But  shortly  an  awful  shout  arose, 
t  was  a  heartrending  appeal  for  help,  and  I 
should  have  certainly  responded  to  it  by  rushing 
down  to  the  creek,  but  that  the  powerfiu  grasp  of 
Kit,  who  had  now  risen  from  the  ground,  with- 
held me.  Again,  and  this  time  fearfully  pro- 
longed, the  cry  of  a  man  in  his  extremity  arose. 
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aad  we  saw  the  second  Germaa  straggling  des- 
perately from  the  creeL  Even  from  the  dis- 
tance at  which  we  stood^  we  could  perceive  that 
dorinff  the  few  moments  of  his  absence,  he  had 
passed  through  a  terrible  ordeal,  for  his  clothes, 
where  not  torn  completely  away,  hune  in  strips 
about  his  person,  and  exposed  the  n^ed  flesn, 
crimson  with  many  slashes,  telling  that  the 
cruel  and  silent  knife  had  been  at  work  on  him. 
For  a  moment,  this  ghastly  figure  extended  its 
arms  piteously  towards  us,  and  uttered  another 
cry,  but  fainter  than  before.  It  was  his  last 
em^rt.  Apnarently  seised  from  b^iind  bv  an 
unseen  hand,  the  unfortunate  man  tottered  for 
a  moment,  then  threw  up  his  arms,  sank  back, 
and  disappeared  down  the  cro^.  Kit  was  the 
first  of  the  witnesses  of  tliis  shockinc  tragedy 
to  break  silence.  "Injuns !"  he  criea ;  but  his 
explanation  was  supeinuous,  for  as  he  uttered 
it  a  crofwd  of  red-akins  jumped  forth  from  the 
creek,  and  charged  down  upon  us  with  pealing 
wboops. 

"  Look  to  the  cattle;  or  we'll  all  be  nibbed 
out,  by  thunder !"  shouted  Kit,  as  we  caught 
up  our  rijQes.  His  warning  was  just  in  time. 
No  white  man's  horse  can  brook  ihe  Indian 
whoop,  and  all  those  of  ours  that  had  hitherto 
been  ^^aaing  quietly  about,  with  their  lareats 
dragging,  galloped  wildly  over  the  prairie  in 
foil  stampede,  and  were  irrecoverably  lost. 
Only  three  horses  remained  to  us.  They  had 
luckily  a  shoii  time  before  been  hitched  up  to  a 
tree  near  at  hand.  Before  these  terrified  brutes 
could  break  away  we  had  sprung  to  their  heads, 
and  effectualhr  secured  them  fay  doubling  their 
lassos.  At  ncst»  panic-atruck  by  the  appalling 
sight  I  bad  lust  witnessed,  and  the  critical  posi- 
tion in  which  we  were  placed,  I  entertained  the 
idea  of  flinging  m^sdf  on  to  the  back  of  one  of 
the  horses,  ana  flying  for  my  life^  but  the  hunter 
restrained  me.  *'I>o  as  I  do^  mate,"  he  said, 
with  an  admirable  coolness  that  coiApletelv  re- 
assured me :  said  in  obedience  to  his  exam^e,  I 
took  cover  behind  the  horses,  and  levellea  my 
rifle  across  their  backs,  }>oint-blank  at  the  ap- 
proachm£[  rout  of  red-skins.  These,  who  were 
armed  chiefly  with  bows  and  arrows,  observing 
our  demonstrations*  and  knowing  that  we  were 
not  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  or  without  a  cer- 
tain loss  to  themselves — conditions  utterly  op- 
nosed  to  all  Indian  ideas  of  warfare--gEadually 
•faltered  in  their  pace  till  tl^y  came  to  a  stand- 
still, and  then  broke  and  fled  back  to  the  cover 
of  the  creek  in  great  oonfnsion. 

There  bein^  now  breathing-time,  I  remem- 
bered the  artist.  Strange  to  saV,  he  was  no- 
where to  be  seen,  but  Kit,  who  seemed  to 
divine  the  reason  d  my  puxeled  looks,  pointed 
up  the  tree  beneath  which  we  stood.  I  looked 
aloft,  and  dimly  amid  the  foliage  of  the  cedar  I 
descried  a  dangling  pair  of  bhidiers  that  seemed 
familiar  to  me.  They  were  the  artist's. 
"Come  down!"  I  shouted;  "the  Indians  are 
gone."  Bat  my  request  met  wiUi  no  response, 
unless  an  irritable  movement  of  the  dangling 
boots  was  meant  for  a  negative.  Again  I  hailed 
them,  when,  as  if  to  put  an  end  to  all  further 


argument,  they  ascended  higher  among  the 
branches,  and  were  lost  to  sight.  "  Guess  the 
scared  critter's  best  up  the  cedar,"  said  Kit> 
adding  suddenly,  as  he  glanced  over  the  prairie, 
"  Hurrah !  Now,  mate,  saddle  up  right  smart." 
And  while  I  rapidly  equipped  the  horses,  to  my 
astonishment  he  busied  himself  in  casfting  upon 
the  fire  all  the  property  lying  about  the  camp, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  our  own  rifles  and 
revolvers-  "  If  yon  varmint  pi  vl%  they^U  only 
eit  mean  plunder,"  he  said,  gnmly  contemplating 
his  work  of  destruction. 

"  The  Indians  in  the  creek,  you  mean  ?"  I 
asked. 

The  hunter  shook  his  head,  and  pointed  south- 
wards. 

Following  the  direction  of  his  arm,  I  made 
out  throc^  the  fast  fading  twilight  a  band  of 
horsemen  galloping  right  down  upon  us.  They 
were  mounted  Indians.  As,  doubtless,  they  were 
acting  in  concert  with  those  on  foot  m  the 
creek,  it  was  plain  that  our  .position  was  no 
longer  tenable.  I  perc^ved  that  Kit  was  of 
this  opinion,  for  he  was  now  hastily  PTnmming 
our  three  remaining  horses.  They  were  young 
American  cattle  that  I  had  bouf  ht  on  the  Co- 
lumbia, as  a  speculation  for  uie  Californian 
market.  Two  of  them  were  liffht,  weedy-looking 
fillies;  but  the  third,  a  poweitully-made  chesnut 
stallion,  with  white  feet,  was  by  far  the  beat  of 
the  lot. 

"  You  will  take  the  chesnut,  he  is  the  only 
horse  at  all  up  to  your  weight,"  I  said  to  Ki^ 
who  was  a  seventeen  stoner  at  least. 

"  Thankee,  mate,"  he  replied ;  "  'tis  kind  of 
ye — yes,  'tis,  to  give  up  the  best  hoas ;  but  I 
wish  'twar  my  ole  spotted  mustang.  Don't 
kinder  consate  them  white  feet,  ana  that  eye 
ain't  clar  grit,  it  ain't !" 

A  few  minutes  were  now  wasted  in  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  the  artist  to  descend  the 
tree  and  take  the  third  horse;  but,  either  on 
account  of  iatense  fear,  or  a  conviction  of  the 
security  of  bis  '*  cache,"  he  still  made  no  sign. 
As  the  horsemen  were  now  fast  closing  in  upon 
us,  and  the  footmen  in  the  creek  began  to-show 
themselves,  as  if  with  a  design  of  cutting  off  our 
retreat,  we  were  compelled  unwillingly  to  leave 
this  inmracticable  votary  of  "high  art"  to  his 
fate.  So,  mounting  our  horaes,  and  driving  the 
third  one  before  us,  we  put  out  on  the  back 
trail 

'*  Hold  hard,  friend !"  said  my  comrade,  as  the 
fresh  young  filly  I  rode  stretched  out  in  a  alashing 
gallop,  "if  'twur  only  twenty  mile  of  good 
paiiera  from  this  to  Van  Noy  ferry  thut  we've 
got  to  make  to  save  our  skins,  we'd  throw  out 
yon  varmints  right  smart;  but  recklect  this 
pariera  gives  out  in  six  mile  more,  and  we've  as 
many  nule  over  bad  mountain  ran^  afore  we  git 
down  to  the  open  agin,  that'll  give  these  uie 
breeders  goss  1'^ 

With  horses  well  in  hand,  we  had  ridden  some 
little  distance,  when  a  loud  whoop  in  our  rear 
proclaimed  that  the  Indians  had  reached  our 
camp,  but  whether  the  demonstration  proceeded 
from  disappointment  at  the  destruction  of  their 
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anticipated  price,  or  rejaiciDg  at  the  oaptnre  of 
our  companion,  the  failing  light  did  not  permit 
US  to  }ttdge.  Soon  we  heard  them  agiun  in 
parsnit.  Darkness  now  set  rapidly  in,  brut  riding 
as  usual  in  Indian  file«  oar  iiorses  accustomed 
for  several  wedcs  to  follow  the  trail,  picked  it 
out  with  the  greatest  ease.  As  we  came  to  the 
end  of  the  prairie,  I  was  delighted  to  see  a  full 
moon  rising  over  the  mountains,  so  that  we 
should  now  nave  light  to  guide  us  in  our  flight — 
a  great  chance  in  our  favour.  £it  had  rehipsed 
into  his  aceostomed  taciturnity,  and  beyond 
laying  great  attention  to  the  sounds  in  the  rear, 
jy  whkm  he  seemed  to  regulate  our  jMce,  he 
betrayed  no  interest  in  anything.  Knowing  that 
all  depended  on  our  horses  holding  <>ut,  as  we 
datterc^i  up  the  first  long  mountain  slope  I 
ranged  alongside  of  him,  and  examined  their  con- 
ditions. My  own  filly,  though  pretty  heavily 
weighted,  ^^as  as  yet  perfectly  fresh,  her  stiide 
was  easv  and  elastic,  and  I  felt^he  was  warming 
weU  to  oer  work.  But  an  unpleasant  sensation 
came  over  me,  as  I  noticed  toat  Kit's  chesnut 
was  abready  bathed  in  a  profuse  sweat. 

Now  thiat  we  were  fairly  in  the  mountains, 
our  real  troubles  began.  Three  days  since  we 
had  crossed  this  range,  and  having  shcHrtly  before, 
made  the  passage  of  the  great  Ca£on  Creek,  a 
terxific  pass,  the  trail  had  not  appeared  more 
dangerous  than  usual.  But  then  we  had  lebure 
and  daylight  to  aid  us ;  now,  the  white  metallic 
li^ht  of  t&  moon,  which  brought  out  in  shu:tling 
distinctness  each  crag  and  rocky  point  it  M 
upon,  left  many  dangerous  bits  of  our  path  in 
de^  o^cnnty,  vet  we  were  compelled  to  pass 
OYor  them  in  hm  career,  for  our  pursuers  now 
b^;aa  to  -paak  us  to  their  utmosL  At  intervals, 
above  the  clatter  of  our  hones*  iron-shod  hoofs, 
the  mountains  behind  us  echoed  with  their 
whoops,  and  were  rra)lied  to  &om  the  heights 
around  by  the  peculiar  cry  of  the  white  owl, 
proceeding,  as  we  were  aware,  from  red  sen- 
tinels, who  were  able  to  observe  each  turn  of 
the  chase,  und  thus  ur^d  their  comrades  still  to 
follow.  Urged  by  their  wild  riders  to  the  top 
of  their  speed,  the  hardy  unshod  little  m^ustangs 
of  our  enemies  sccambled  after  us  over  the  cb^- 
gerous  trail  with  u  eat-like  facility  of  foothold 
not  possessed  by  oar  own  eattle.  To  add  to 
our  embarrassments^  our  third  horse  now  began 
to  show  a  desire  to  stray  from  the  trail,  and 
forced  us  often  to  lose  ground  hj  swerving  to 
head  him  back  again.  In  fact,  tt  was  all  we 
could  do  to  hold  our  own,  and,  desperatelv  as 
our  desperate  need  required  it,  we  pushed,  on. 
The  steep  mountain-side,  the  other  day  painfully 
ascended,  was  now  dashed  furiously  down ;  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  usually  traversed  so 
gingerly^  was  spurred  fiercely  over,  unheeding 
the  appeals  of  our  terrified  horses,  who  quivered 
and  snorted  in  very  fear.  Without  drawing 
bridle,  we  spattered  through  the  mountain-tor- 
rent that  ran  down  the  deep  gulches,  and  took 
flying  the  smaller  streams.  When  the  last 
weary  mountun-crest  was  topped,  and  we  de- 
scenoej^  again  to  the  wooded  plain  beneath,  I 
should  have  felt  myself  comparatively  safe  had 


it  not  been  for  the  deplorable  condition  of  our 
horses.  As  Kit  had  foreseen,  the  mountain- 
range  had  fearfully  tried  them.  1%ougfi  my 
mare,  with  the  instinct  of  good  bloodL  still  an- 
swered when  I  made  a  call  on  her,  I  felt  she 
was  getting  fast  used  up ;  but  the  chesnut  was 
in  a  still  worse  plight :  lus  droopii^  crest  and 
labouring  stride  told  the  extremity  of  His  distress* 
We  had  just  arrived  at  the  ford  of  State  Chreek, 
a  small  arm  of  Rogue  River,  when  Kit's  chesnut 
suddenly  staggered,  and  then  plunged  headlong 
to  the  ground.  "  Four  white  legs  and  a  white 
nose,  cut  his  throat  and  throw  him  to  the 
crows  !**  exclaimed  his  rider,  bitterly  repeating 
the  old  saw  as  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  raise 
him.  Meanwhile,  I  had  ridden  forward  and 
caught  the  loose  horse.  Kit  mounted  him  in 
silence,  and  together  we  entered  the  ford,  but 
just  before  we  reached  the  opposite  banJc  he 
dismounted,  and  standing  knee-deep  in  the 
water,  put  his  rein  into  my  hand. 

"Mate,"  he  said,  *' we're  bound  to  part 
comp'ny,  if  we  don^t  want  to  go  under ;  take 
both  animals  and  make  tracks  for  Van  Noy: 
this  coon  'U  look  out  for  hisself,  somehow.  Good- 
by  t'ye!"  And  he  set  off  wading  down  the 
creek. 

I  brought  my  hoises  to  his  side  in  a  moment. 

**  No,  no,  Kit,"  I  said,  deeply  touched  by  Mi 
generous  proposition;  "fight  or  fly,  whichever 
it  is,  we'll  keep  together.** 

**  Don't  rile  me,  jroung  fellar,^*  he  replied,  in 
a  voice  that  he  Tainlv  endeavoured  to  render 
harsh,  and  abandoned  for  a  tone  of  earnest 
entreaty.  "  I  tell  'ee  we  must  part  now — ^rt  can*t 
Be  fixed  noways  different.  That  thur  light 
animal  'ud  bu!rst  up  under  my  weight  long 
afore  we  made  Bogue  River,  and  youm  ain^ 
cot  two  mile  tun  left  in  him ;  he  ain't.  Now, 
u>ok  h'yar,  if  yew  want  to  save  our  skins,  take 
both  them  animals,  it'll  throw  the  Injuns  off  my 
trail,  and  ride  hard  for  Van  Noy.  Rouse  up 
the  boys  tiiar,  and  tell  'em  Kit  Butler  from 
BoonviUe  's  cached  in  i^  timber  by  State  Oick, 
and  the  red-skins  are  out.  Guess  they'll  be 
ronnd  with  their  shooting-irons,  and  bring  me 
in  right  away.    Hurrah  now,  boy  I" 

A  moment's  reflection  convinced  me  that 
Kit's  plan  was  theonl]^  one  that  could  possibly 
save  us,  but  it  was  with  a  bitterness  of  heart 
such  as  I  had  never  felt  before,  that  I  shook  his 
loyal  hand — I  could  not  speak^in  token  that  I 
bade  him  farewell.  If  I  acted  wrongly  in 
abandoning  him,  God  knows  that  my  own  re- 
flections as  I  put  out  on  my  lonely  trail,  were 
almost  pumshment  enough. 

But,  m  reality,  Kit's  ohances  of  escape  were 
not  far  from  being  as  good  as  my  own.  The 
plain,  especially  by  the  creek,  was  well  wooded, 
so  tbftt  our  separation  took  place  entirely  with- 
out the  knowfedjpe  of  the  Indians,  who,  though 
they  would  certainly  find  the  foundered  chesnut, 
would  naturally  conclude  that  its  rider  was 
away  on  the  fiesh  hdlcse.  Neither  would  they 
gain  any  information  from  the  hunter's  tracks, 
for,  of  course,  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
wade  some  distance  down  the  creek  before  he 
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cached  in  the  timber,  and  water  leaves  no  trail. 
Bat  I  could  not  reason  on  all  this  then.  I  could 
only  remember  that  I  had  left  the  last  and  best 
of  all  mj  comrades  behind  me,  and  that  if  ctiI 
came  to  him,  I  should  be  held  accountable. 
Beeplj  plunged  in  such  maddening  reflections, 
I  had  not  ridden  far,  when  the  report  of  a  rifle 
in  my  rear  almost  caused  m^  heart  to  stand  stilL 
The  Indians,  then,  had  discovered  Kit's  cache. 
I  pulled  up  my  horses  and  turned  round  with 
the  desperate  determination  of  rejoining  him  at 
any  hazard,  when  all  at  once  I  remembered,  in 
impotent  despair,  that,  with  the  exception  of  mj 
bowie-knife,  I  was  unarmed.  On  parting.  Kit 
had  taken  possession  of  my  rifle  and  revolver, 
remarking  that,  while  they  might  be  of  use  to 
him,  I  should  ride  lighter  without  them.  All  a 
pretext !  I  saw  it  now,  when  too  late.  The 
noble-minded  fellow  had  guessed  that  if  I  heard 
him  engaged  with  the  Indians,  I  should  return, 
and  had  tnus  taken  measures  efiectuailv  to  pre- 
vent me.  Utterly  distraught  on  makm^  this 
discovery,  I  remember  little  more  of  my  nde  to 
Van  Noy  Ferry.  Though  I  rode  like  a  madman, 
I  must  yet  have  acted  with  the  soundest  discre- 
tion. My  horse  was  afterwards  found  dead 
about  two  miles  up  Applegate  Greek,  by  which 
the  trail  ran  after  leaving  State  Creek.  At  that 
point  I  must  have  mounted  the  second  horse, 
and  swam  the  creek,  instead  of  following  it  up 
to  Rogue  River.  Then  I  crossed  the  country 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  thus,  by  cut- 
ting off  an  angle,  considerably  shortened  the 
distance.  But  of  all  this,  I  omy  distinctly  r&> 
member  pricking  along  my  faihng  horse  with 
my  bowie-knife,  as  the  lights  of  the  ferry  came 
into  view,  till  he  also  ^ve  in  and  fell,  throwing 
me  over  his  head  and  mflicting  on  me  no  trifling 
injuries ;  and  that  wet,  bruised,  and  bleeding, 
but  still  with  the  one  fixed,  irrevocable  idea  per- 
vading  my  weakened  senses,  that  Kit  was  in 
deadly  peril  for  my  sake,  and  that  he  must  be 
saved,  1  burst  into  the  midst  of  the  ferry  men 
as  they  sat  round  their  fire  in  their  log  hut. 

"Kit  Butler,  from  Boonsville!"  shouted  one 
of  the  rough  backwoodsmen,  the  captain  of  the 
ferry,  in  reply  to  my  wild  appeal  for  help.  "By 
thunder!  hes  jest  my  fust  cousin;  how  kim 
yew  to  quit,  mister,  when  he  war  in  sich  a  tar- 
nation fix,  eh  ?" 

"  Talking  won't  get  him  out  of  it,  man/'  I 
replied,  impatiently;  "either  come  alon|^  with 
me  at  once  to  help  him,  or  give  me  a  nfle  and 
fresh  horses  and  let  me  do  what  I  can  my- 
self." 

"We'll  po— don't  you  fear,  mister,"  he  said, 
more  graciously;  "yon  darned  red-skins  ain't 
goin'  to  wipe  out  the  smartest  mountain  boy  in 
all  Oregon.  And  no '  muss' round !  Hy'aryew— 
Pete--I)ave— Zack— lav  hold  of  your  shootin'- 
irons,  boys^  and  git  tne  animals  out  of  the 
corral" 

"Ay,  ay.  Cap!"  was  the  ready  response; 
and  with   astonishing  quickness  we  were  all 


armed  and  mounted  on  sturdy  mustangs*  riding 
hard  to  the  rescue. 

As  we  splashed  through  Applegate  Creek  Ford, ' 
we  heard  a  shot  to  the  front,  followed  shortly  by 
another.  "  Hurrah,  boys !"  shouted  out  leader ; 
"  thar  goes  old  Kit !  He  ain't  wiped  out  jest  yet, 
nohow.  Guess  it'll  take  a  caution  o'  red-skins 
to  whip  him.  He'll  make  'em  see  snakes  and 
black  ones  at  that." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  debouched  on  to 
the  north  bank  of  State  Creek,  but  not  an  In- 
dian  was  visible.  The  noise  of  our  approach 
had  eflectually  scared  them ;  they  had  not  cared 
to  stand  the  brunt  of  a  charge  of  half  a  dozen 
white  men.  As  we  swept  up  the  creek,  dear 
old  Kit  stepped  out  of  his  cover,  his  hands  and 
face  black  with  powder,  and  his  forehead  bleed- 
ing, but  only  from  the  splinter  of  a  bad  cap. 

"You're  welkim,  boy,"  he  said,  as  we  shook 
hands;  "twar  getting  hot,  though  I  peppered 
oneiortwo  of  the  varmints.  They  got  on  my 
trail  right  smart  when  yew  quit ;  but  they  ain't 
got  me  this  time,  I  reckon." 

Prudence  forbade  our  small  pai*ty  from  at- 
J  tempting  the  mountain-passes   that  night  to 
learn  the  fate  of  our  comrades,  but  cany  the 
next  day  we  reached  Deer  Creek. 

As  we  had  anticipated,  we  found  the  two 
Germans  dead  in  tne  creek,  where  the  fatal 
ambush  had  been  laid  for  them.  Of  the  artist 
we  could  And  no  traces,  but  on  our  return  to 
the  ferry  we  found  him  there.  Though  unhurt, 
his  plight  was  ludicrously  doleful.  The  Indians 
had  discovered  him  in  the  cedar,  and  it  would 
have  fared  ill  with  him  but  that  the  sketch  of 
the  young  Indian  was  found  on  his  person, 
drawn  so  accurately  that  all  his  captors  recog- 
nised it.  Believing  from  this  circumstance  that 
he  was  a  great  "  medicine"  man  whom  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  injure,  they  stripped  and  re- 
leased him. 
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CHAFTBR  V. 

Ma.  Vaustonb's  inquiries  into  the  proposed 
theatrical  entertainment  at  Evergreen  Lodge 
were  answered  by  a  narrative  of  dramatic  dis- 
asters; of  which  Miss  Marrable  impersonated 
the  umocent  canse,  and  in  which  her  father  and 
mothCT  played  the  parts  of  chief  victims. 

Miss  Marrable  was  that  hardest  of  all  bom 
tyrants— an  only  child.  She  had  never  granted 
a  constitutional  privilege  to  her  oppressed  father 
and  mother,  since  the  time  when  she  cut  her  first 
tooth.  Her  seventeenth  birthday  was  now  near 
at  hand;  s^e  had  decided  on  celebrating  it  by 
acting  a  play ;  had  issued  her  orders  accordingly ; 
and  had  been  obeyed  by  her  docile  parents  as 
implicitly  as  usual.  Mrs.  Marrable  gave  up  the 
drawing-room  to  be  laid  waste  for  a  stage  and  a 
theatre.  Mr.  Marrable  secured  the  services  of  a 
respectable  professional  person  to  drill  the  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  to  accept  all  the  other 
resppnsibilities,  incidental  to  creating  a  dramatic 
world  out  of  a  domestic  chaos.  Having  further 
accustomed  themselves  to  the  breaking  of  fur- 
niture and  the  staining  of  walls—to  thumping, 
tumbling,  hammering,  and  screaming;  to  doors 
always  banging,  and  to  footsteps  perpetually  run- 
ning up  and  down  stairs— the  nominal  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house  fondly  believed  that 
their  chief  troubles  were  over.  Innocent  and 
fatal  delusion !  It  is  one  thing,  in  private  society, 
to  set  up  the  stage  and  choose  the  phiy— it  is 
another  thing  altogether,  to  find  the  actors. 
Hitherto,  only  the  small  preliminary  annoyances 
proper  to  the  occasion,  had  shown  themselves 
at  Evergreen  Lodge.  The  sound  and  serious 
troubles  were  all  to  come. 

"The  Uivala"  having  been  chosen  as  the 
play.  Miss  Marrable,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ap- 
pio'priated  to  herself  the  part  of  "Lydia  Lan- 
guish."  One  of  her  favoured  swains  next  secured 
"Captain  Absolute,"  and  another  laid  violent 
hands  on  "Sir  Lucius  0*Trigger."  These  two 
were  followed  by  an  accommodating  spinster- 
relative,  who  accepted  the  heavy  dramatic  re- 
sponsibility of  "  Mrs.  Malaprop"— and  there,  the 
theatrical  proceedings  came  to  a  pause.  Nine 
more  speiUung  characters  were  left  to  be  fitted 


with  representatives ;  and  with  that  unavoidable 
necessity  the  serious  troubles  began. 

All  the  friends  of  the  family  suddenly  became 
unreliable  people,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 
After  encouraging  the  idea  of  the  play,  they  de- 
clined the  personal  sacrifice  of  acting  in  it — or, 
they  accepted  characters,  and  then  broke  down  in 
the  eflFort  to  study  them— or  they  volunteered  to 
take  the  parts  which  they  knew  were  abready  en- 
gaged, and  declined  the  parts  which  were  waiting 
to  be  acted— or  they  were  afflicted  with  weak  con- 
stitutions, ,and  mischievously  fell  ill  when  they 
were  wanted  at  rehearsal— or  they  had  Puritan  re- 
latives in  th» background,  and,  after  slipping  into 
their  parts  cheerfully  at  the  week's  beginning, 
oozed  out  of  them  penitently,  under  serious 
family  pressure,  at  the  week's  end.  Meanwhile, 
the  carpenters  hammered  and  the  scenes  rose. 
Miss  Marrable,  whose  temperament  was  sensi- 
tive, became  hysterical  under  the  strain  of  per- 
petual anxiety;  the  family  doctor  declined  to 
answer  for  the  nervous  consequences  if  something 
was  not  done.  Renewed  efforts  were  made  in  every 
direction.  Actors  and  actresses  were  souglit, 
with  a  desperate  disregard  of  all  consideratious 
of  personal  fitness.  Necessity  which  knows  no 
law,  either  in  the  drama  or  out  of  it,  accepted  a 
lad  of  eighteen  as  the  representative  of  "Sir 
Antony  Absolute ;"  the  stage-manager  under- 
taking to  supply  the  necessary  wrinkles  from  the 
illimitable  resources  of  tlieatrical  art.  A  lady 
whose  age  was  unknown,  and  whose  personal  ap- 
pearance was  stout— but  whose  heart  was  m  the 
right  place— volunteered  to  act  the  part  of  the 
sentimental  "Julii^"  and  brought  with  her  the 
dramatic  qualification  of  habitually  wearing  a 
wig  in  private  life.  Thanks  to  these  vigorous 
measures,  the  play  was  at  last  supplied  with 
representatives— always  excepting  the  two  un- 
manageable characters  of  "Lucy"  the  waiting, 
maid,  and  "Falkland,"  Julia's  jealous  lover. 
Gentlemen  came;  saw  Julia  at  rehearsal;  ob- 
served her  stoutness  and  her  wig;  omitted  to 
notice  that  her  heart  was  in  the  right  place ; 
quailed  at  the  prospect,  apologised,  and  retired. 
Ladies  read  the  part  of  "  Lucy ;"  remarked  that 
she  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  the  first  half 
of  the  phiy,  and  faded  out  of  it  altogether  in  the 
latter  half;  objected  to  pass  from  the  notice  of 
the  audience  in  that  manner,  when  all  the  rest  had 
a  chance  of  distinguishing  themselves  to  the 
end;  shut  up  the  book,  apologised,  and  retired. 
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In  eight  days  more  the  night  of  perfonnance 
would  arrive;  a  phalanx,  of  social  martyrs  two 
hondoed  stvong,  had  been,  convened.  Id  witness 
it;  ihJce  ful!  relieaarsals  w«:e  absoLately  neces- 
sary ;  and  two  characters  in  the  play  were  not 
filled  yet.  With  this  lamentable  story^  and  wiiJi 
the  humblest  apologies  for  presuming  on  a  slight 
acquaintance,  the  Mairables  appeared  at  Combe- 
Raven,  to  appeal  to  the  young  ladies  for  a 
"Lucy,"  and  to  the  universe  for  a  "  Faliland," 
with  the  mendicant  pertinacity  of  a  family  in 
despair. 

This  statement  of  circumstances— addressed  to 
an  audience  which  included  a  fieither  of  Mr.  Van- 
stone's  disposition,  and  a  daughter  of  Magdal^i's 
temperament— produced  the  result  which  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  first. 

Either  misinterpreting,  or  disregarding^  the 
ominous  silence  pieaerred  by  his  wife  and  Miss 
Qartly  Mr.  Yanstone  not  only  gave  Magdalen 
permission  to  a^ist  the  forlorn  diiamatic  CQm> 
pany,  but  accepted  an  invitaticm  to  witness  the 
performance  for  Noiah  and  himselL  Mia.  Yan- 
stone deelmed  acoompanying  them  on  account 
of  her  health :  and  Misa  Garth  only  enga^  to 
make  one  among  the  audience,  condition^y  on 
not  being  wanted  at  home.  The*  "  parts'*  of 
*'Lucy"  and  "Falkland"  (which  the  distressed 
family  carried  about  with  them  everywhere,  like 
incidental  maladies)  were  handed  to  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  spot.  Frank's  faint  remon- 
strances  were  rejected  without  a  hearing;  the 
days  and  hours  of  rehearsal  were  carefully  noted 
down  on  the  covers  of  the  parts ;  and  the  Mar- 
rabies  took  their  leave,  with  a  perfect  explosion 
of  thanks'-father,  mother,  and  daughter  sowing 
their  expressions  of  gnytitude  broadcast,  from 
the  drawing-room  door  to  the  garden-gates. 

As  soon  as  the  carriage  had  driven  away,  Mag- 
dalen presented  herself  to  the  general  observar 
tion  under  an  entirely  new  aspect. 

"  If  any  more  visitors  call  to-day,"  she  said, 
with  the  profoundest  gravity  of  look  and  manner, 
"  I  am  not  at  home.  Thia  is  a  far  more  serious 
matter  than  any  of  you  suppose*  Go  aom&- 
where  by  yourself  Frank,  and  read  over  your 
part,  and  don't  let  your  attention  wander  if  you 
can  possibly  help  it.  I  shall  not  be  accessible 
before  the  evening.  If  you  will  come  here— with 
papa's  permission— after  tea,  my  views  on  the 
subject  of  Falkland  wiU  be  at  your  disposal 
Thomas !  whatever  else  the  gardener  does,  he  is 
not  to  make  any  florioultural  noises  under  my 
window.  For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  I  shall 
be  immersed  in  study— end  the  quieter  the 
house  is,  the  more  obliged  I  shall  feel  to  every- 
body." 

Before  Miss  Garth's  battery  of  reproof  could 
open  fire,  before  the  first  outburst  of  Mr.  Yan- 
stone's  hearty  laughter  could  escape  his  lips,  she 
!  bowed  to  them  with  imperturbable  gravity; 
ascended  tho  house-steps  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  at  a  walk  instead  of  a  run ;  and  retired  then 
and  there  to  the  bedroom  regions.  Frank's 
helpless  astonishment  at  her  disappearance,  added 
a  new  element  of  absurdity  to  the  scene.    He 


stood  first  on  one  leg  and  then  on  the  other; 
roUing  and  unrolling  his  part,  and  looking  pi- 
teously  in  the  faces  of  the  friends  about  him. 
"  I  know  I  can't:  do  it,"  he  said.  "  May  L  come  in 
.after  tea,  and  hear  Magdalen's  views  P  Thank 
you— rU  look  in  about  eight.  Don't  tell  my 
father  about  this  acting,  please :  I  should  never 
hear  the  last  of  it."  iSiose  were  the  only  words 
he  had  spirit  enough  to  utter.  He  drifted  away 
aimlessly  in  the  direction  of  the  shrubbery,  with 
the  part  hanging  open  in  his  hand— the  most 
incc^able  of  Falklands,  and  the  most  helpless  of 
mankind. 

Frank's  departure  left  the  family  by  them- 
selves, and  was  the  signal  accordingly  for  an 
attack  on  Mr.  Yaustone's  inveterate  carelessness 
in  the  exercise  of  his  paternal  authority. 

"What  could  you  possibly  be  thinking  of, 
Andrew,  when  you  gave  your  consent?"  said 
Mrs.  Yanstone.  "  Surely  my  silence  was  a  suffi- 
cient warning  to  you  to  say  No  ?" 

"A  mistake,  Mr.  Yanstone,"  chimed  in  Miss 
Garth.  "  Made  with  the  best  intentions— but  a 
mistake  for  all  that." 

"  It  may  be  a  mistake,"  said  Norah,  taking  her 
father's  part,  as  usual.  "But  I  really  don't  see 
how  papa,  or  any  one  else,  could  have  declined, 
under  the  circumstances." 

"Quite  right,  my  dear,"  observed  Mr.  Yan- 
stone. "The  drcumstanoes,  as  yoa  say,  were 
dead  against  me.  Here  were  these  unfortunate 
people  in  a  scrape  on  one  side ;  and  Magdalen, 
on  the  other,  mad  to  act.  I  couldn't  say  I  had 
methodistical  objections — I've  nothing  metho- 
distical  about  me.  What  other  excuse  could  I 
make  P  The  Marrables  are  respectable  people, 
and  keep  the  best  company  in  Clifton.  Whsit 
harm  can  she  get  in  tfaenr  house?  If  you  come 
to  prudence  and  that  sort  of  thing— why  shouldn't 
Magdalen  do  what  Miss  Matrable  does  P  There ! 
tha« !  let  the  poor  things  act,  and  amuse  theib- 
selves.  We  were  their  age  once^and  it's  no  use 
making  a  fusB-~aod  that's  all  I've  got  to  say 
about  it" 

With  that  charaoteristio  defence  of  his  own 
conduct,  Mr.  Yanstone  sauntered  back  to  the 
greenhouse  to  smoke  another  cigar. 

"I  didn't  say  so  to  papa>"  said  Norah,  taking 
her  mother's  arm  on  the  way  back  to  the  house, 
"  but  the  bad  result  of  the  acting,  in  my  opinion, 
will  be  the  familiarity  it  is  sure  to  encourage  be- 
tween Magdalen  and  Francis  Clare." 

"  You  are  prejudiced  against  Frank,  my  love," 
said  Mrs.  Yanstone. 

Norah's  soft,  secret,  hazel  eyes  sank  to  the 
ground :  she  said  no  more.  Her  opinions  were 
unchangeable— but  she  never  disputed  with  any- 
body. She  had  the  great  failing  of  a  reserved 
nature— the  failing  of  obstinacy ;  and  the  great 
merit— the  merit  of  silence.  "What  is  your 
head  running  on  now,"  thought  Miss  Garth,  cast- 
ing a  sharp  look  at  Norah's  dark,  downcast  face. 
"  You're  one  of  the  impenetrable  sort.  Give  me 
Magdalen,  with  all  her  perversities ;  I  can  see 
daylight  through  her.  You're  as  dark  as  night." 
The  hours  of  the  afternoon  passed  away,  and 
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stili  Magdiien  remained  shut  up  in  her  own 
Tooim.  No  TMtless  footsteps  pattered  on  the 
staics;  no  nirnbiv  tongue  jn&  heard  chaitermg 
here,  therr,  and  everywhere,  from  the  garret  to 
the  kitehen-->1^e  house  seemed  hardly  like  itself, 
with  the  one  erer^disturbing  element  in  the 
fiunily  serenity  soddsnly  withdrawn  from  it. 
Anxious  to  witness^  with  Wowtt  eyes,  the  reality 
of  a  traDsfermolion  in- whieh  past  experience  still 
inclmed  her  to  disbslieve,  Miss*  €krth  ascended 
to  Magdalen's  room^  knocked' twice  at  the  door, 
i^eeeir^  no  answer,  opened  it,  and  boked  in. 

There  sat  Magdalen,  in  an  arm-chair  before  the 
long  looking-glass,  with  ail  her  hair  let  down  oyer 
her  slumlders ;  absorbed  in*the  study  of  herpart ; 
and  comfortably  arrayed  in  her  morning"  wrapper, 
until  it  was  time  tp  dress  for  dinner.  And  there 
behind  her  sat  the  lady's-maid,  slowly  combing 
out  the  long  hesyy  locks  of  her  young  mistress's 
hair,  with  ^e  sleepy  resignation  of  a  woman  who 
had  been  engaged  in  that  employment  for  some 
hours  past.  The  sun  was  shinmg ;  and  the  green 
shutters  outside  the  window  were  closed.  The 
dim  light  foil  tenderly  on  the  two  quiet  seated 
%ores;  on  the  httie  white  bed,  with  the  knots 
of  rose-ooloured  ribbon  which  looped  up  its 
curtains,  and  the  bright  dress  for  dinner  laid 
ready  aorossit;  on  the  gaily  painted  bath,  with 
its  pure  lining  of  white  enamel ;  on  the  toiiet- 
tabie  with  its  sparkling  trinkets,  its  crystal 
bottles,  its  silTor  bell  with  Cupid  for  a  handle, 
its  litt^  of  little  luxanes  that  adorn  the  shrine 
of  a  woman's  bedchamber.  The  luxurious  tran- 
quillity of  the  seene;  the  cool  fragrance  ef 
jflbwers  and  perfumes  in  the  atmosphere;  the 
rapt  attitude  of  Magdalen,  absorbed  ovei*  her 
reading ;  the  monotonous  rc^olarity  of  movement 
in  the  maid's  hand  and  arm,  as  she  drew  the  comb 
smoothly  through  and  through  her  mistress's  hair 
— fill  conveyed  the  same  soothing  impression  of 
drowsy  deMons  quiet:  On  one  side  of  the  door 
were  tiie  broad  daylight,  and  the  familiar  realities 
of  life.  On  tiie  other;  was  the  dreamland  of 
Elysian  serenity— the  sanotuaiy  of  unrufled  re- 
pose. 

Miss  Qarth  paused  on  the  threshold,  and 
looked  into  the  room  in  silence. 

Magdalen's  curious  fancy  for  having  her  hair 
combed  at  all  times  and  seasons,  was  among  the 
peooliarities  oTher  character  which  were  notorious 
to  everybody  in  the  house.  It  vas  one  of  her 
father's  favourite  jokes,  that  she  reminded  him, 
ou  sueh  oeeasions,  of  a  cat  having  her  back 
stroked,  and  that  he  always  expected,  if  the 
oomlnng  were  only  continued  long  enough,  to 
hear  herpmr.  Extravagant  as  it  may  seem,  the 
oompaxison  was  not  altogether  inappropriate. 
The  girl^s  forvid  temperament  intensified  the 
essentially  feminine  pleasure  that  most  \yomen 
fed  in  the  passage  of  the  comb  through  their 
hair,  to  a  luxury  of  sensation  which  absorbed  her 
in  enjoyment,  so  serenely  self^demonstrative,  so 
drowsily  deep,  that  it  did  irresistibly  suggest  a 
pet  cat's  enjoyment  under  a  caressing  hand.  In- 
timately as  Miss  Garth  was  acquainted  with  this 
peculiarity  in  her  pupil,  she  now  saw  it  asserting 


itself,  for  the  first  time,  in  association  with  mental 
exertion  of  any  kind  on  Magdalen's  part.  Feeling, 
therefore,  some  curiosity  to  know  how  long  tbs 
eombu^  azid  the  studying  had-  gone  on  together, 
she  ventured  on  putting  the  question,  first,  to 
the  mistress;  and  (receiving  no  answer  in  that 
quarter)  secondly,  to  the  maid. 

"All  the  afternoon,  Mies,  pfPand  on,"  was  the 
weary  answer.  "  Miss  Magdalen  says  it  soothes 
her  feelings  and  clears  her  mind." 

Knowing  by  experience  that  interference  would 
her  hopeless^  under  these  circumstances.  Miss 
Garth  turned  shurply  and  left  the  room.  She 
smiled  when  she  was  outside  on  the  landing. 
The  female  mind  does  occasionally— though  not 
often — ^project  itself  into  the  future.  Mjss  Garth 
was  prophetically  pitying  Magdalen's  unfortunate 
husband. 

Dinner-time  presented  the  feir  student  to  the 
family  eye  in  the  same  mentally  absorbed*  aspect. 
On  all  ordinary  occasions,  Magdalen's  appetite 
would  have  terrified  those  feeble  sentimentidists 
who  alfect  to  ignore  the  ail-important  influence 
which  femide  feeding  exerts  in  the  production  of 
female  bea^jity.  On  this  occasion,  she  refused 
one  dish  after  another  with  a  resolution  which 
implied'  the  rarest  of  all  modem  martyrdoms- 
gastric  martyrdom.  "  I  have  conceived  the  part 
of  Lucy,"  she  observed,  with  the  demurest 
gravity.  "  The  next  difficulty  is  to  make  Frank 
conceive  the  part  of  Falkland.  I  see  nothing  to 
laugh  at— you  would  all  be  serious  enough  if  you 
had  my  responsibilities.  No,  papa— no  wine  to- 
day, thank  you.  I  must  keep  my  intelligence 
clear.  Water,  Thomas— and  a  little  more  jdly, 
1  think,  before  you  take  it  away." 

When  Frank  presented  himself  in  the  evening, 
ignorant  of  the  first  elements  of  his  part,  she  took 
him  in  hand,  as  a  middle-aged  schoolmistress 
might  have  taken  in  hand  a  backward  little  boy. 
The  few  attempts  he  made  to  vary  the  sternly 
practical  nature  of  the  evening's  occupation  by 
slipping  in  compliments  sidelong,  she  put  away 
from  her  with  the  contemptuous  self-possession 
of  a  woman  of  twice  her  age.  She  literally 
forced  him  into  his  part.  Her  father  fell  asleep 
in  his  chair.  Mrs.  Yaustone  and  Miss  Garth  lost 
their  interest  in  the  proceedings,  retired  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  and  spoke  together  in 
whispers.  It  grew  later  and  later;  and  still 
Magdalen  never  flinched  from  her  task— still, 
with  equal  perseverance,  Norah,  who  had  been 
on  the  watch  all  through  the  evening,  kept  on 
the  watch  to  the  end.  The  distrust  daiiened 
and  darkened  on  her  face  as  she  looked  at  her 
sister  and  Frank ;  as  she  saw  how  close  they  sat 
together,  devoted  to  the  same  interest  and  work- 
ing to  the  same  end.  The  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece pointed  to  lialf-past  eleven,  before  Lucy  the 
resolute,  permitted  Falkland  the  helpless  to  shut 
up  his  task-book  for  the  night.  "  She's  wonder- 
fully clever,  isn't  she  ?"  said  Frank,  taking  leave 
of  Mr.  A'anstone  at  the  hall-door.  "I'm  to  come 
to-morrow,  and  hear  more  of  her  views— if  you 
liave  no  objection.  I  shall  never  do  it ;  don't  tell 
her  I  said  so.    As  fast  as  she  teaches  me  one 
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speeci),  the  other  goes  out  of  my  head.  Discou- 
nting, isn't  it  ?    Good  night." 

The  next  day  but  one  was  the  day  of  the  first 
full  rehearsal.  On  the  previous  evening  Mrs. 
Vanstone's  spirits  had  been  sadly  depressed.  At 
a  private  interview  with  Miss  Garth,  she  had 
referred  again,  of  her  own  accord,  to  the  subject 
of  her  letter  from  London—had  spoken  self- 
reproachfully  of  her  weakness  in  admittmg  Cap- 
tain Wragge's  impudent  claim  to  a  family  con- 
nexion with  her— and  had  then  reverted  to  the 
state  of  her  health,  and  to  the  doubtful  prospect 
that  awaited  her  in  the  coming  summer,  in  a 
tone  of  despondency  which  it  was  veiy  distress- 
ing to  hear.  Anxious  to  cheer  her  spirits.  Miss 
Garth  had  changed  the  conversation  as  soon  as 
possible— had  referred  to  the  approaching  thea- 
trical performance— and  had  relieved  Mis.  Van- 
stone's  mind  of  all  anxiety  in  that  direction,  by 
announcing  her  intention  of  accompanying  Mag- 
dalen to  each  rehearsal,  and  of  not  losing  sight 
of  her  until  she  was  safely  back  again  in  her 
father's  house.  Accordingly,  when  Frt^  pre- 
sented himself  at  Combe-Baven  on  the  eventful 
morning,  there  stood  Miss  Garth,  prepared— in 
the  interpolated  character  of  Argus— to  accom- 
pany Lucy  and  Falkland  to  the  scene  of  trial.  The 
railway  conveyed  the  three,  in  excellent  time,  to 
Evergreen  Lodge;  and  at  one  o'clock  the  re- 
hearsal began.  .. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"I  HOPE  Miss  Vanstone  knows  her  part?" 
whispered  Mrs.  Marrable,  anxiously  addressing 
herself  to  Miss  Garth,  in  a  comer  of  the  theatre. 

"If  airs  and  graces  make  an  actress,  ma'am, 
Magdalen's  performance  will  astonish  us  alL" 
With  that  reply.  Miss  Garth  took  out  her  work, 
and  seated  herself,  on  guard,  in  the  centre  of 
the  pit. 

The  manager  perched  himself,  book  in  hand, 
on  a  stool  close  in  front  of  the  stage.  He  was 
an  bctive  little  man,  of  a  sweet  and  cheerful 
temper;  and  he  gave  the  signal  to  begin,  with  as 
patient  an  interest  in  the  proceedings  as  if  they 
had  caused  him  no  trouble  in  the  past,  and  pro- 
loised  him  no  difficulty  in  the  future.  The  two 
characters  which  open  the  comedy  of  The 
Rivals',  "Fag"  and  the  "Coachman,"  appeared 
on  the  scene— looked  many  sizes  too  tall  tor  their 
canvas  background,  which  represented  a  "Street 
in  Bath"— exhibited  the  customary  inability  to 
manage  their  own  arms,  legs,  and  voices— went 
out  severally  at  the  wrong  exits— and  expressed 
their  perfect  approval  of  results,  so  far,  by  laugh- 
ing heartily  behind  the  scenes.  "  Silence,  gentle- 
men, if  you  please,"  remonstrated  the  cheerful 
manager.  "As  loud  as  you  like  on  the  stage, 
but  the  audience  mustn't  hear  you  off  it.  Miss 
Marrable  ready  ?  Miss  Vanstone  ready  ?  Easy 
there  with  the  'Street  in  Bath;'  it's  going  up 
crooked!   Face  this  way.  Miss  Marrable;  fuU 

dace,  if  you  please.    Miss  Vanstone "    He 

checked  himself  suddenly.  "Curious,"  he  said, 
under  his  breath— "she  fronts  the  audience  of 
her  own  accord  I"  Lucy  opened  the  scene  in 
these  words :  "  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  traversed  hail 


the  town  in  search  of  it :  I  don't  believe  there's  a 
circulating  library  in  Bath  I  haven't  been  at." 
The  manager  started  in  his  chair.  "My  heart 
alive!  she  speaks  out  without  telling!"  The 
dialogue  went  on.  Lucy  produced  l£e  novels 
for  Miss  Lydia  Languish's  private  reading  from 
under  her  doak.  The  manager  rose  excitably 
to  his  feet.  Marvellous!  No  hurry  with  the 
books;  no  dropping  them.  She  looked  at  the 
titles  before  she  announced  them  to  her  mistress ; 
she  set  down  "  Humphry  Clinker"  on  "The  Tears 
of  Sensibility"  with  a  smart  little  smack  which 
pointed  the  antithesis.  One  moment— and  she  an- 
nounced Julia's  visit;  another— and  she  dropped 
the  brisk  waiting-maid's  curtsey ;  a  third— and 
she  was  off  the  stage  instantly,  on  the  side  sQt 
down  for  her  in  the  book.  The  manager  wheeled 
round  in  his  chair,  and  looked  hard  at  Miss  Garth. 
"1  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  he  said.  "Miss 
Marrable  told  me,  before  we  began,  that  this  was 
the  young  lady's  first  attempt.  It  can't  be, 
surely?" 

"It  is,"  replied  Miss  Garth,  reflectmg  the 
manager's  look  of  amazement  on  her  own  face. 
Was  it  possible  that  Magdalen's  unintelligible 
industry  in  the  study  of  her  part,  really  sprang 
from  a  serious  interest  in  her  occupation— an 
interest  which  implied  a  natural  fitness  for  it  ? 

The  rehearsal  went  on.  The  stout  lady  with 
the  wig  (and  the  excellent  heart)  personated  the 
sentimental  Julia  from  an  iuveterately  tragic 
point  of  view,  and  used  her  handkerchief  distract- 
edly in  the  first  scene.  The  spinster-relative 
felt  Mrs.  Malaprop's  mistakes  in  language  so 
seriously,  and  took  such  extraordinary  pains 
with  her  blunders,  that  they  sounded  more  like 
exercises  in  elocution  than  anything  else.  The 
unhappy  lad  who  led  the  forlorn  hope  of  the 
company,  in  the  person  of  "  Sir  Antony  Abso- 
lute," expressed  the  age  and  irascibility  of  his 
character  by  tottering  incessantly  at  the  knees, 
and  thumping  the  stage  perpetually  with  his 
stick.  Slowly  and  clumsily,  with  constant  inter- 
ruptions, and  interminable  mistakes,  the  first  act 
dragged  on,  imtil  Lucy  appeared  again  to  end  it 
in  soliloquy,  with  the  confession  of  her  assumed 
simplicity  and  the  praise  of  her  own  cunning. 

Here,  the  stage  artifice  of  the  situation  pre- 
sented difficulties  which  Magdalen  had  not 
encountered  in  the  first  scene— and  here,  her  total 
want  of  experience  led  her  into  more  tlian  one 
palpable  mistake.  The  stage-manager,  with  an 
eagerness  which  he  had  not  shown  in  the  case  of 
any  other  member  of  the  company,  interfered 
immediately,  and  set  her  right.  At  one  point, 
she  was  to  pause,  and  take  a  turn  on  the  stage-r 
she  did  it.  At  another,  she  was  to  stop,  toss 
her  head,  and  look  pertly  at  the  audience— she 
did  it.  When  she  took  out  the  paper  to  read  the 
list  of  the  presents  she  had  received,  could  she 
give  it  a  tap  with  her  finger  (Yes)  P  And  lead 
off  wil^  a  httle  laugh  (Yes— after  twice  trying)  F 
Could  she  read  the  different  items  with  a  sly  look 
at  the  end  of  each  sentence,  straight  at  the  pit 
(Yes,  straight  at  the  pit,  and  as  sly  as  you 
please)?   The  manager's  cheerful  face  beamed 
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-with  appTOval  He  tacked  the  p]ay  under  his 
arm,  aad  clapped  hts  hands  gaily ;  the  gentlemen, 
clnstered  together  behind  the  scenes,  followed 
his  example;  the  ladies  looked  at  each  other 
with  dawning  doubts  whether  they  had  not 
better  have  left  the  new  recruit  in  the  retire- 
ment of  private  life.  Too  deeply  absorbed  in  the 
business  of  tibe  stage  to  heed  any  of  them,  Mag- 
dalen asked  leave  to  repeat  the  solUoquy,  and 
make  quite  sure  of  her  own  improvement.  She 
went  all  through  it  again,  without  a  mistake, 
this  time,  from  beginning  to  end ;  the  manager 
celebrating  her  attention  to  his  directions  by  an 
outburst  of  professional  approbation,  which  es- 
caped him  in  spite  of  himself.  "  She  can  take 
a  hint!"  cried  the  little  man,  with  a  hearty 
smack  of  his  hand  on  the  prompt-book.  "  She's 
a  bom  actress,  if  ever  there  was  one  yet !" 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Miss  Garth  to  herself, 
taking  up  the  work  which  had  dropped  into  her 
lap,  and  looking  down  at  it  in  some  perplexity. 
Her  worst  apprehension  of  results  in  connexion 
with  the  theatrical  enterprise,  had  foreboded 
levity  of  conduct  with  some  of  the  gentlemen— 
she  had  not  bargained  for  this.  Magdalen,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  thoughtless  girl,  was  compara- 
tively easy  to  deal  with.  Magdalen,  in  the 
•character  of  a  bom  actress,  threatened  serious 
future  difficulties. 

The  rehearsal  proceeded.  Lucy  returned  to 
the  stage  for  her  scenes  in  the  second  act  (the 
last  in  which  she  appears)  with  Sir  Lucius  and 
Fag.  Here,  again,  Magdalen's  inexperience  be- 
trayed itself— -and  here  once  more  her  resolu- 
tion in  attacking  and  conquering  her  own  mis- 
isd^es  astonished  everybody.  "Bravo!"  cried 
the  gentlemen  behind  the  scenes,  as  slie  steadily 
trampled  down  one  blunder  after  another. 
"Ridiculous!"  said  the  ladies,  "with  such  a 
45mall  part  as  hers."  "Heaven  forgive  me!" 
thought  Miss  Garth,  coming  round  unwillingly 
to  the  general  opinion.  "  I  idmost  wish  we  were 
Papists,  and  had  a  convent  to  put  her  in  to- 
morrow." One  of  Mr.  Marrablc's  servants 
entered  the  theatre  as  that  desperate  aspiration 
escaped  the  governess.  She  instantly  sent  the 
man  behind  the  scenes  with  a  message :— "  Miss 
Vanstone  has  done  her  part  in  the  rehearsal: 
request  her  to  come  here,  and  sit  by  me."  The 
servant  returned  with  a  polite  apology :— "Miss 
Yanstone's  kind  love,  and  she  begs  to  be  excused 
— she's  prompting  Mr.  Clare."  She  prompted 
hi^  to  such  purpose  that  he  actually  got  through 
his  part.  The  performances  of  the  other  gentle- 
men were  obtrusively  imbecile.  Frank  was  just 
one  degree  better— he  was  modestly  incapable; 
and  he  gained  by  comparison.  "  Thanks  to  Miss 
Yaustone,"  obsmed  the  manager,  who  had  heard 
the  prompting.  "She  pulled  him  through.  We 
shall  be  flat  enough,  at  night,  when  the  drop  falls 
on  the  second  act,  and  the  audience  have  seen 
the  last  of  her.  It's  a  thousand  pities  she  hasn't 
got  a  better  part !" 

"It's  a -thousand  mercies  she's  no  more  to  do 
than  she  has,"  muttered  Miss  Garth,  overhearing 
hittL    "As  things  are,  the  people  can't  well  turn 


her  head  with  applause.  She's  out  of  the  play  in 
the  second  act—that's  one  comfort !" 

No  well-regulated  mind  ever  draws  its  infer- 
ences in  a  hurry ;  Miss  Garth's  mind  was  w^ 
regulated;  therefore,  logically  speaking.  Miss 
Garth  ought  to  have  been  superior  to  the  weak- 
ness of  rushing  at  conclusions.  She  had  committed 
that  error,  nevertheless,  under  present  circum- 
stances. In  plainer  terms,  the  consoling  reflection 
which  had  just  occurred  to  her,  assumed  that  the 
play  had  by  this  time  survived  all  its  disasters, 
and  entered  on  its  long-deferred  career  of  success. 
The  play  had  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  Misfortune 
and  the  Marrable  family  had  not  parted  company 
yet. 

When  the  rehearsal  was  over,  nobody  observed 
that  the  stout  lady  with  the  wig  privately  with- 
drew herself  from  the  company ;  and  when  she 
was  afterwards  missed  from  the  table  of  refresh- 
ments, which  Mr.  Marrable's  hospitality  kept 
ready  spread  in  a  room  near  the  theatre,  nobody 
imagined  that  there  was  any  serious  reason  for 
her  absence.  It  was  not  till  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen assembled  for  the  next  rehearsal,  that  the 
true  state  of  the  case  was  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  the  company.  At  the  appointed  hour,  no 
Julia  appeared.  In  her  stead,  Mrs.  Marrable 
portentously  approached  the  stage,  with  an  open 
letter  in  her  hand.  She  was  naturally  a  lady  of 
the  mildest  good  breeding :  she  was  mistress  of 
every  bland  conventionality  in  the  English  lan- 
guage—but disasters  and  dramatic  influences 
combined,  threw  even  this  harmless  matron  off 
her  balance  at  last.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
Mrs.  Marrable  indulged  in  vehement  gesture,  and 
used  strong  language.  She  handed  the  letter 
sternly,  at  arm's  length,  to  her  daughter.  "My 
dear,"  she  said,  with  an  aspect  of  awful  com- 
posure, "we  are  under  a  Curse."  Before  the 
amazed  dramatic  company  could  petition  for  an 
exphmation,  she  turned,  and  left  tne  room.  The 
manager^s  professional  eye  followed  her  out  re- 
spectfully—he looked  as  if  he  approved  of  the 
exit,  from  a  theatrical  point  of  view. 

What  new  misfortune  had  befallen  the  play  f 
The  last  and  worst  of  all  misfortunes  had  assuled 
it.    ^e  stout  lady  had  resigned  her  part. 

Not  maliciously.  Her  heart,  which  had  been 
in  the  right  place  throughout,  remained  inflexibly 
in  the  right  place  still.  Her  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  proved  this,  if  nothing  else  did. 
The  letter  be^  with  a  statement :— She  had 
overheard,  at  the  last  rehearsal  (fluite  uninten- 
tionally), personal  remarks  of  which  she  was  the 
subject.  They  might,  or  might  not,  have  had 
reference  to  her— Hair;  and  her— Figure.  She 
would  not  distress  Mrs.  Marrable  by  repeating 
them.  Neither  would  she  mention  names,  be- 
cause it  was  foreign  to  her  nature  to  make  bad 
worse.  The  only  course  at  all  consistent  with 
her  own  self-respect,  was  to  resign  her  part.  She 
enclosed  it  accordingly  to  Mrs.  Marrable,  with 
many  apologies  for  her  presumption  in  under- 
taking a  youthful  character,  at— what  a  gentleman 
was  pleased  to  term— her  Age ;  and  with  what 
two  ladies  were  rude  enough  to  characterise 
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as  her  disadvantages  of— Hair,  and—Kgure.  A 
yoimger  and  more  attractive  xepresentative  of 
Jiilia^  would  no  doubt  be  easily  found  In  the 
mean  time,  all  persons  concerned  had  her  full  for- 
giveness ;  to  which  she  would  only  beg  leave  to 
add  her  best  and  kindest  wishes  for  the  success 
of  the  play. 

In  four  nights  more  the  play  was  to  be  per- 
formed. If  ever  any  human  enterprise  stood  in 
need  of  good  wishes  to  help  it,  that  enterprise 
was  unquestionably  the  theatrical  entertainment, 
at  Evergreen  Lodge ! 

One  aim-chair  was  allowed  on  the  stage;  and, 
into  that  arm-chair,  Miss  Manable  sank,  prepara- 
tory to  a  fit  of  hysterics.  Magdalen  stepped 
forward  at  the  first  convulsion;  snatched  the 
letter  from  Miss  Marrable's  hand;  and  stopped 
the  threatened  catastrophe. 

"  She's  an  ugly,  bald-headed,  malicious,  middle- 
aged  wretch,"  said  Magdalen,  tearing  the  letter 
into  fragments,  and  tossing  them  over  the  heads ' 
of  the  company.  "  But  I  can  tell  her  one  thing 
—shie  shan't  spoil  the  play.    I'll  act  Julia." 

"Bravo  1"  cried  the  chorus  of  gentlemen— the 
anonymous  gentleman  who  had  helped  to  do  the 
mischief  (otherwise  Mr.  Francis  Clare)  loudest  of 
all. 

"If  you  want  the  truth,  I  don't  shrink  from 
owning  it,"  continued  Magdalen.  "  I'm  one  of 
the  ladies  she  means.  I  said  she  had  a  head 
like  a  mop,  and  a  waist  like  a  bolster.  So  she! 
has." 

"  I  am  the  other  lady,"  added  the  spinster- 
relative.  "  But  /  on]y  said  she  was  too  stout  for 
thepari^." 

"I  a]ii  the  gentleman,"  chimed  in  Frank, 
stimulated  by.  the  force  of  example.  "I  said 
nothings  I  only  agreed  with  the  ladies." 

Here  Miss  Garth  seized  her  opportunity,  and 
addressed  the  stage  loudly  from  the  pit. 

•'Stop!  stop!"  she  said.  "You  can't  settle 
the  difficulty  iu  that  way.  If  Magdalen  plays 
Julia  who  is  to  play  Lucy  P" 

Miss  Marrable  sank  back  in  the  arm-chair, 
and  gave  way  to  the  second  convulsion. 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense !"  cried  Magdalen ;  "the 
thing's  simple  enough.  I'll  act  Julia  and  Lucy 
both  together." 

The  manager  was  consulted  on  the  spot.  Sup- 
pressing Lucy's  first  entrance,  and  turning  the 
short  dialogue  about  the  novels  into  a  soliloquy 
for  Lydia  Languish,  appeared  to  be  the  only 
changes  of  importance  necessary  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  Magdalen's  project.  Lucy's  two 
telling  scenes  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second 
acts,  were  sufficiently  removed  from  the  scenes  in 
which  Julia  appeared,  to  give  time  for  the  neces- 
sary transfonnations  in  dress.  Even  Miss  Garth, 
though  she  tried  hard  to  find  them,  could  put  no 
fresh  obstacles  in  the  way.  The  question  was 
settled  in  five  minutes,  and  the  rehearsal  went, 
on;  Magdalen  learning  Julia's  stage  situations 
with  the  book  in  her  hand,  and  announcing  after- 
wards, on  the  Journey  home,  that  she  proposed 
sitting  up  all  night  to  study  the  new  part. 
Frank  thereupon,  expressed  his  fears  that  she 


would  have  no  time  left  to  help  him  through  his 
theatrical  difficulties.  She  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder  coquettishly  with  her  part.  "You 
foolish  fellow,  how  am  I  to  do  without  you? 
You're  Julia's  jealous  lover ;  yofi're  always 
making  Julia  cry.  Come  to-night,  and  make  me 
cry  at  tea-time.  You  haven't  got  a  venomous 
old  woman  in  a  wig  to  act  with  now.  It's  my 
heart  you're  to  break— and  of  course  I  shall  teach 
you  how  to  do  it." 

The  four  days*  interval  passed  busily  in  per- 
petual rehearsals,  public  and  private.  The  night 
of  performance  arrived ;  the  guests  assembled ; 
the  great  dramatic  experiment  stood  on  its  trial. 
Magdalen  had  made  the  most  of  her  opportu- 
nities :  she  had  learnt  all  that  the  manager  could 
teach  her  in  the  time.  Miss  Garth  left  her  when 
the  overture  b^gan,  sitting  apart  in  a  comer 
behind  the  scenes,  serious  and  silent,  with  her 
smelling-botUe  in  one  hand^  and  her  book  in  the 
other,  resolutely  training  herself  for  the  coming 
ordeaJ,  to  the  very  last. 

The  play  began,  with  all  the  proper  accompani- 
ments of  a  theatrical  performance  in  private  life ; 
with  a  crowded  audience,  an  Afiican  temperature^ 
a  bursting  of  heated  lamj^glasses,  and  a  difficulty 
in  drawing  up  the  curtain.  "Fag"  and  "the 
Coachman,"  who  opened  the  scene,  took  leave 
of  their  memories  as  soon  as  they  stepped  on 
the  stage;  left  half  their  dialogue  unspoken; 
came  to  a  dead  pause ;  were  audibly  entreated 
by  the  invisible  manager  to  "oome  off;"  and 
went  off  accordingly,  in  every  respect  sadder 
and  wiser  men  than  when  they  went  on. 
The  next  scene  disclosed  Miss  Marrable  a5 
"  Lydia  Languish,"  gracefully  seated,  very  pretty, 
beautifully  dressed,  accurately  mistress  of  the 
smallest  words  in  her  part ;  possessed,  in  short, 
of  every  personal  resource— except  her  voice. 
The  ladies  admired,  the  gentlemen  applauded. 
Nobody  heard  anything,  but  the  words  "  Speak 
up.  Miss,"  whispered  by  the  same  voice  which 
had  already  entreated  Fag  and  the  Coadmian  to 
"come  off."  A  responsive  titter  rose  among  the 
younger  spectators;  checked  immediately  by 
magnanimous  applause.  The  temperature  of 
the  audience  was  rising  to  Blood  Heat— but  the^ 
national  sense  of  fair  jilay  was  not  boiled  out  of 
them  yet. 

In  the  midst  of  the  demonstration,  Magdalen 
quietly  made  her  first  entrance,  as  "Julia."  She 
was  dressed  very  plainly  in  dark  oolours,  and  wore 
her  own  hair;  all  stage  a^juHcts  and  alterations 
(excepting  the  slightest  possihie  touch  of  rouge  on 
her  cheeks)  having  been  kept  in  reserve,  to  dis- 
guise her  the  more  effectually  in  her  second  part. 
The  grace  andsimplicityof  heroostume,  the  steady 
self-possession  with  which  she  looked  out  over  the 
eager  rows  of  faces  before  hei^  nosed  a  low  hum 
of  approval  and  expectation.  She  spoke*-after 
suppressing  a  momentary  tremor—with  a  quiet 
distinctness  of  utterance  which  reached  all  ears, 
and  which  at  onee  confirmed  the  favourable  im- 
pression that  her  appearance  had  produced.  The 
one  member  of  the  audience  who  looked  at  her 
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1 1    and  listened  to  her  coldly,  was  her  elder  sister. 

'  I    Before  the  actress  of  the  byening  had  been  five 

'  i    minutes  on  the  stage,  Norah  detected^  to  her  own 

! !    indescribable  astonishment,  that  Magdalen  had 

'    audaciously  individualised  the  feeble  amiability  of 

I    "  Julia's'^  character,  by  seizing  no  less  a  person 

than  herself  as  the  model  to  act  it  by.  She  saw  all 

her  own  little  formal  peculiarities  of  manner  and 

I   movement,  unblushingly  reproduced— and  even 

\   the  very  tone  of  her  voice  so  acourattely  minudced 

'   from  tme  to  time,  that  the  accents  startled  her 

I   as  if  she  was  :speaidbg  herself,  with  an  echo  on 

'   the  stage.    The  effect  of  this  cool  apipropnatiou 

I   of  Noitih's  identity  to  theatrical  purposes,  on 

,    the  audience— vho   only  saw  results— -asserted 

I   itself  in  a  storm  of  applause  on  Magdalen's  exit. 

'    She  had  von  two  incontestable  triumphs  in  her 

'    first  scene.    By  a  dexterous  piece  of  mimicry, 

I    she  had  made  a  Hving  rea^  of  one  of  the  most 

!    insipid  characters  in  the  EngUsh  drama ;  and  she 

,  I    had  roused  to  enthusiasm  an  audience  of  two 

1 1   hundred  exiles  from  the  blessings  of  ventilation, 

I    all  simmering  together  in  their  own   animal 

1 1   heat.    Under  the  circumstances,  where  is  the 

,     actress  by  profession  who  could  have  done  mucli 

,     more? 

'       But  the  event  of  the  evening  was  still  to  come. 

!    Magdalen's  disguised  reappearance  at  the  end  of 

1    the  act,  in  the  character  of  **Lucy"--with  false 

I    hair  and  false  eyebrows,  with  a  bright-red  com- 

.    plexion  and  pat  dies  on  her  cheeks,  with  the 

I   gayest  colours  flaunting  in  her  dress,  and  the 

'    shrillest  vivacity  of  voice  and  manner—fairly 

,  I    staggered  the  audience.    They  looked  down  at 

;    their  programmes,  in  which  the  representative  of 

I    Lucy  figured  under  an  assumed  name ;  looked  up 

I    again  at  the  stage;   penetrated  the  disguise; 

'     and  vented  their  astonishment  in  another  round 

of  applause,  louder  and  heartier  even  than  the 

'     kst.    NoEfl^  herself  could  not  deny  this  time, 

that  the  tribute  of  approbation  had  been  well 

I    deserved.  There,  forcing  its  way  steadily  through 

I    all  the  fiemlts  of  inexperience— there,   plainly 

t    visible  to  the  dullest  of  the  speotatons,  was  the 

1    n^e  &culty  of  ^dramatic  impersonation,  express- 

I    iDg  itself,  in  every  look  and  action  of  this  girl  of 

I    eighteen,  who  now  stood  on  a  stage  for  the  first 

I    time  in  her  life.  Failing  in  msny  minor  requisites 

I    of  the  double  task  which  she  had  undertaken,  she 

I    succeeded  in  the  one  important  necessity  of  keep- 

I    ing  the  main  distinct  ions  of  the  two  characters  tho- 

>    roughly  apart.   Everybody  felt  that  the  difficulty 

lay  here— everybody  saw  the  difficulty  conquered 

— everybody  echoed  the  manager's  enthusiasm  at 

rehearsal,  which  had  hailed  her  as  a  bom  actress. 

t       When  the  drop-scene  descended  for  the  first 

'    time,  Magdalen  had  concentrated  in  herself  the 

I    whole  interest  and  attraction  of  the  play.    The 

t    andienoe  politely  applauded  Miss  Marrable,  as 

,    became  the  guests  assembled  in  her  father's 

,    house :  and  good  humouredly  encouraged  the 

remainder  of  the  company,  to  help  them  through 

I    a  task  for  which  they  were  all,  more  or  less, 

,    palpably  xmfit.     But,  as  the  play  proceeded, 

I    nothing  roused  them  to  any  genuine  expression 

I    cf  interest  when  Magdalen  was  absent  from  the 


scene.  There  was  no  disguising  it :  Miss  Mar- 
rable and  her  bosom  friends  had  been  all  hope- 
lessly cast  in  the  shade,  by  the  new  recruit 
whom  they  had  summoned  to  assist  them,  in  the 
capacity  of  forlorn  hope.  And  this  on  Miss 
Marrable's  own  birthday !  and  this  in  her  father's 
house !  and  this  after  the  unutterable  sacrifices 
of  six  weeks  past !  Of  all  the  domestic  disasters 
which  the  thankless  theatrical  enterprise  had 
inflicted  on  the  Marrable  family,  the  crowning 
misfortune  was  now  consummated  by  Magdalen's 
success. 

Leaving  Mr.  Yanstone  and  Norah,  on  the  con- 
iHusion  of  the  play,  among  the  guests  in  the 
supper-room.  Miss  Garth  went  behind  the 
scenes;  ostensibly  anxious  to  see  if  she  could 
be  of  any  use ;  really  bent  on  ascertaining 
whether  Magdalen's  head  had  been  turned  by 
the  triumphs  of  the  evening.  It  would  not  have 
surprised  Miss  Garth  if  she  had  discovered  her 
pupil  in  the  act  of  making  terms  with  the  ma- 
nager for  her  forthcoming  appearance  in  a  public 
theatre.  As  events  really  turned  out,  she  found 
Magdalen  on  the  stage,  receiving,  with  gracious 
smiles,  a  card  which  the  manager  presented  to  her 
with  a  professional  bow.  Noticing  Miss  Garth's 
mute  look  of  inquiry,  the  civil  little  man  has- 
tened to  explain  that  the  card  was  his  own,  and 
that  he  was  merely  asking  the  favour  of  Miss 
Vanstone's  recommendation  at  any  future  oppor- 
tunity. 

"This  is  not  the  last  time  the  young  lady  will 
be  concerned  in  private  theatricals.  Til  answer 
for  it,"  said  the  manager.  "And  if  a  super- 
intendent is  wanted  on  the  next  occasion,  she 
has  kindly  promised  to  say  a  good  word  for  me. 
I  am  always  to  be  heard  o^  Miss,  at  that  address." 
Saying  those  words,  he  bowed  again,  and  discreetly 
disappeared. 

Vague  suspicions  beset  the  mind  of  Miss 
Garth,  and  urged  her  to  insist  on  looking  at  the 
card.  No  more  harmless  morsel  of  pasteboard 
was  ever  passed  from  one  hand  to  another.  The 
card  contained  nothing  but  the  manager's  name, 
and,  under  it,  the  name  and  address  cf  a  thea- 
trical agent  in  London. 

''It  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  keeping,"  said 
Miss  Garth. 

Magdalen  caught  her  hand,  before  she  could 
throw  the  card  awcQr— possessed  herself  of  it  the 
next  instant— and  put  it  in  her  pocket. 

"I  promised  to  recommend  him,"  she  said— 
'  and  that's  one  reason  for  keeping  his  card.  If 
it  does  nothing  else,  it  will  remind  me  of  the 
happiest  evening  of  my  life— and  that's  another. 
Come!"  she  cried,  throwing  her  arms  round 
Miss  Garth  with  a  feverish  gaiety—"  congratu- 
late me  on  my  success !" 

"  I  will  congratulate  you  when  you  have  got 
over  it,"  said  Miss  Garth. 

In  half  an  hour  more,  Magdalen  had  changed 
her  dress ;  had  joined  the  guests ;  and  had  soared 
iuto  an  atmosphere  of  congratulation,  high  above 
the  reach  of  any  controlling  influence  that  Miss 
Garth  could  exercise.  Frank,  dilatory  in  aU  his 
proceedings,  was  the  last  of  the  dramatic  eom- 
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pany  vho  left  the  precincts  of  the  st^e.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  join  Magdalen  in  the  supper- 
room— but  he  was  ready  in  the  hall,  with  her 
cloak,  when  the  carriages  were  called  and  the 
party  broke  up. 

"Oh,  Fmnk  !"  she  said,  looking  round  at  him, 
as  he  put  the  cloak  on  her  shoulders,  "  I  am  so 
sorry  it's  sJl  over !  Come,  to-morrow  morning, 
and  let's  talk  about  it  by  ourselves." 

"  Li  the  shrubbery  at  ten?"  asked  Frank,  in  a 
whisper. 

She  drew  up  the  hood  of  her  doak,  and  nodded 
to  him  gaily.  Miss  Garth,  standing  near,  noticed 
the  looks  that  passed  between  them,  though  the 
disturbance  made  by  the  parting  guests  pre- 
vented her  fi-om  hearing  the  words.  There  was 
a  soft,  underlying  tenderness  in  Magdalen's  as- 
sumed gaiety  of  manner — there  was  a  sudden 
•  thoughtfubiess  in  her  face,  a  confidential  readi- 
ness in  her  hand,  as  she  took  Frank's  arm 
and  went  out  to  the  carriage.  What  did  it 
meanP  Had  her  passing  interest  in  him,  as  her 
stage-pupil,  treacherously  sown  the  seeds  of  any 
deeper  interest  in  him,  as  a  man  ?  Had  the  idle 
theatrical  scheme,  now  that  it  was  all  over,  graver 
results  to  answer  for  than  a  mischievous  waste 
of  time  P 

The  lines  on  Miss  Garth's  face  deepened  and 
hardened:  she  stood  lost  among  the  fluttering 
crowd  around  her.  Norah's  warning  words, 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Yanstone  in  the  garden, 
recurred  to  her  memory— and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  the  idea  dawned  on  her  that  Korah  had 
seen  consequences  in  their  true  light. 


HOW  CLUBS  TREAT  LADIES  IN 
RUSSIA. 

Fob  some  reason  or  other— perhaps  not  very 
difficult  to  find  out,  if  this  were  the  time  and 
place  to  look  for  it — clubs  are  coming  into 
fashion  very  mucli,  just  now,  in  Russia.  In  the 
Russian  town  where  the  writer  lives,  though  a 
provincial  city,  there  are  four,  all  in  thriving  cir- 
cumstances. Two  of  the  four  have  been  formed 
within  the  last  few  months,  and  more  are  talked 
of.  Indeed,  hotel-keepers  and  speculators  find 
them  a  very  profitable  enterprise.  Party  spirit 
unfortunately  runs  rather  too  liigh  in  these 
clubs,  and  public  opinion,  long  and  sternly  re- 
pressed during  the  late  reign,  having  grown 
feverish  and  restless  in  its  reaction,  finds  rather 
too  ready  a  vent  there.  Clubs  also,  being  com- 
paratively a  recent  adoption  as  popular  institu- 
tions for  the  middle  classes  in  Russia,  are  not 
conducted  on  quite  the  right  principle.  They 
are  made  a  vehicle  for  venting  political  animo- 
sity and  private  grudges.  Black-balling  has  de- 
generatea  into  a  science,  and  is  looked  upon  as 
good  sport  among  us.  No  matter  who  may  be 
proposed,  we  black-ball  him  for  our  amusement. 
Consequence  is,  of  course,  a  row.  Aggrieved 
party,  who  has  been  waiting  outside  the  door, 
to  rush  in  immediately  after  his  election,  jumps 
into  Ills  wheelbarrow  (Russian  droschky),  and 


goes  bumping  away,  to  shout  out  his  wron^ 
all  over  tlie  town,  and  find  out  who  is  his 
enemy.  Enemy  being  found  out,  is  waylaid 
and  talked  to  in  a  very  shrill  voice,  within  one 
inch  of  his  beard,  until  he  surrenders  at  discre- 
tion. All  parties  then  embrace.  The  candidate 
is  put  up  again  and  elected,  there  being  usually 
no  cause  whatever  why  he  should  not  have  been 
elected  at  first,  except  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
our  community  that  his  perplexity  and  astonish- 
ment  at  his  rejection  should  afford  pleasurable 
excitement.  But  we  are  really  a  kind  and  good- 
humoured  race.  We  never  seriously  mean  to 
injure  anybody,  but  we  must  have  our  talk  about 
everybody.  This  is  our  peculiarity.  We  con- 
sider it  our  right  and  privilege  as  enlightened 
citizens,  f>nd  we  could  not  think  of  foregoing  it 
on  any  account  whatever.  It  is  not  practically 
a  very  vicious  sentiment ;  for  where  other  people 
would  come  to  blows  in  such  discussions,  we 
come  to  kisses ;  and  so  many  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne are  drunk  in  the  making  up  of  our 
quarrels,  that  I  sometimes  suspect  they  must 
be  fomented  by  energetic  emissaries  of  wine- 
merchants.  An  original-minded  man  in  that 
line  of  business  could  hardly  have  devised  a 
scheme  at  once  more  shrewd  and  more  benevo- 
lent for  furthering  his  own  interests  and  fur- 
nishing the  general  public  with  a  never-failing 
enjoyment.  The  only  wonder  to  me,  a  simple 
man,  is  where  the  money  comes  from  to  buy  the 
champagne.  But  persons  who  afi^ect  to  know 
this  country  well,  assert  that  the  state  of  society 
among  us  is  very  much  like  what  it  was  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  Tom  Jones. 

A  gallant  youth,  with  a  slim  figure  and  jin- 
gling spurs,  IS  likely  enough  to  have  other  re- 
sources besides  his  pay  as  a  lieutenant  in  a 
cavalry  regiment.  Some  of  those  smart  young 
merchants  who  are  so  impressively  civil  to  that 
haughty  official,  might  explain  to  you,  if  they 
would,  iiow  it  is  that  with  a  salary  of  nothing  a 
year  he  contrives  to  live  so  jolhly.  And  then 
we  all  breathe  in  such  a  delightful  atmosphere 
of  debts  and  borroindng !  Everybody  is  in  debt 
to  everybody,  and  nobody  pays  anybody.  We  are 
ingenuous  laughing  debtors— not  solemn  ffloomy 
deotors,  as  in  Britain.  We  consider  ;aebts  a 
capital  joke.  We  make  merry  over  them.  We 
are  Counts  Fathom  and  Captains  Borrowell. 
For  instance,  one  of  us  was  in  debt  to  a  tavern- 
keeper.  Tavern-keeper  did  not  look  upon  the 
debt  in  the  same  cheerful  manner  as  debtor. 
There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  them 
on  the  subject,  until  the  debtor  undertook  to 
enlighten  tavern-keeper  as  t-o  the  manner  in  which 
we  deal  with  such  thinp.  Fact  was.  Creditor, 
taking  a  melancholy  view  of  debts  in  ^neral 
and  of  this  debt  in  particular,  determmed  to 
have  his  money,  and  became  (^uite  unbearable 
and  absurd.  Debtor  was  an  aide-de-camp  on 
the  staff  of  a  very  great  man  indeed.  Cre- 
ditor resolved  to  call  on  the  very  great  man 
indeed,  and  angrily  told  Debtor  he  would  do 
so.  Debtor  smilingly  expressed  a  hope  that 
he  would  keep  his  word,  and  determined  to  be 
in  attendance  at  the  time.  Creditor  iudignanUy 
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orders  out  liis  wheelbarrow,  and  flames  away  to 
tell  bis  wrongs  and  grie7ance  to  very  great  man 
indeed.  Finds  bis  debtor  in  the  ante-room 
witb  tbe  brightest^  of  spurs  and  longest  of 
aigulets ;  scowls  at  him  in  unrelenting  manner, 
and  demands  to  see  bis  master.  Debtor,  in  tbe 
most  good-bumoured  way  in  tbe  world,  goes 
jingling  off  to  announce  Creditor,  and  returns 
witn  a  radiant  smile  to  say  tbat  very  great  man 
indeed  will  receive  him  at  once.  Creditor's  heart 
begins  to  soften^his  victim  is  so  polite;  but 
then  he  is  so  impudent,  tbat  good  nature  and 
justice  have  a  struggle  in  bis  breast  as  to  whether 
ne  sludl  not  forgive  the  gay  young  fellow  after  all. 
The  gay  young  fellow  saves  him  all  trouble  in 
deci£ne  this  question,  by  lajiug  his  hand  with 
delighttul  and  winning  cordiality  on  mine  host's 
shoulder,  and  conducting  him  at  once,  half- 
repenting  of  his  design,  into  the  great  man's 
presence. 

"  This  man,  your  excellency,"  says  the  gallant 
youngster,  turning  round  with  a  Seaming  face 
and j  protecting  smile  to  his  abashed  creditor : 
"  this  man  is  a  tavern-keener,  and  has  come,  as 
I  mentioned  to  vour  excellency  yesterday  tbat 
he  said  he  would,  to  implore  in  tbe  humblest 
and  most  respectful  manner  tbat  your  excellency 
and  staff  will  do  him  the  infinite  honour  of  taking 
a  breakfast  at  his  house,  which  be  has  prepared 
with  great  care  and  expense  in  order  that  your 
patronage,  if  you  grant  his  prayer,  may  give 
Togue  and  fashion  by  jour  gracious  visit  to  bis 
establishment.  He  has  entreated  me  to  inter- 
cede for  him,  and,  though  awe  and  respect  have 
hitherto  withheld  me,  I  now  do  so  with  all  mv 
heart,  and  beg  your  excellencv  to  make  him  rich 
and  happy  by  your  favour  ana  countenance." 

Yery  great  man  rises ;  he  is  so  tall  that  he 
never  seems  to  have  done  rising.  No  man  on 
earth  is  so  dignified  as  a  very  great  man  in 
Russia,  and,  of  all  Russian  great  men  this  very 
great  man  indeed  is  the  most  dignified.  With 
a  slight  wave  of  the  iiand,  and  a  sweet  rare 
smile,  he  utters  a  word  of  acceptance,  and 
is  immediately  lost  amon^  his  papers  K^am. 
Debtor  hustks  his  gaspmg  and  astonished 
Creditor  out  of  the  room,  and  the  scene 
closes :  Creditor  secretly  rejoicing  to  have 
got  out  of  the  scrape  so  welL  This  perhaps 
explains  how  we  come  to  drink  so  much  cham- 
pagne in  making  up  our  quarrels.  We  don't 
pay  for  it;  but  then  the  merchaut  does  not 
suffer.  Suppose  he  is  bankrupt  everj*  now  and 
then?  A  well-managed  bankruptcy  is  not  such 
a  bad  affair  in  Russia.  We  don't  turn  our  backs 
,  upon  the  bankrunt,  and,  if  he  should  ever  be 
really  poor,  can't  ne  borrow  as  we  do  P  All  the 
chanty  and  kmdluiess  of  our  nature  will  wake 
up  for  him  then.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  un- 
pitied  distress  or  hard-heartedness  in  Russia. 

Our  dubs,  although  made  up  of  such  amusing 
elements,  have  hitherto  been  rather  dull.  Ladies, 
unaccustomed  to  the  discipline,  have  complained 
a  good  deal  of  being  left  at  home  alone  dunng  the 
long  evenings ;  and  we  men  being  allowed  more 
liberty  than  is  good  for  us,  have  given  our  minds 
a  great  deal  too  much  to  gambling.    It  is  dis- 


tressing to  think  of  the  new  bonnets  and  dresses 
we  have  lost  at  cards,^while  left  to  our  own  silly 
devices.  We  have  therefore  hit  upon  an  improve- 
ment; our  wives  and  daughters,  sisters,  and 
especially  maiden  aunts,  thereto  consenting,  we 
have  arranged  to  take  those  ladies  to  our  cluba 
with  us.  Notably  every  Wednesday,  or  some 
other  day  in  the  week  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 
our  clubs  call  in  fiddlers  and  fifes,  the  violon- 
cello and  the  big  bassoon,  and  we  have  a  dance. 
Here,  however,  at  first  there  was  a  slight  difR- 
culty.  How  would  it  appear  to  Mrs.  Grundy  if 
those  who  were  known  to  have  an  income  of 
nothing  a  year,  brought  their  wives  in  lace  and 
jewels  to  the  club  ?  This  might  have  conse- 
quences which  would  be  troublesome.  The  spirit 
of  in(}uiry  in  high  quarters,  willing  enough  to 
shut  its  eyes  as  long  as  possible,  might  have 
them  reluctantly  forced  open.  We  therefore 
agreed  to  come  in  our  usual  household  dresses, 
both  dames  and  cavaliers,  and  to  be  content 
with  merely  amusing  ourselves  as  they  do  at 
those  charming  Ducasses  in  the  north  of  France. 
We  consider  the  dub  as  our  own  house  kept 
up  by  general  subscription,  and  determine  to 
be  at  ease  in  it. 

These  club  balls  have  become  quite  the  rage 
in  Russia.  Our  highest  aristocracy,  who  have 
much  of  the  spirit  that  distmguished  tbe  gay 
nobles  who  flocked  to  tbe  (Eil  de  Bceuf  at  the 
courts  of  the  Pifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Louises 
of  France,  come  to  them  in  crowds,  and  i)a- 
tronise  them,  as  they  do  all  things  democratic, 
with  rather  too  eager  and  ostentatious  a  pa- 
tronage. Their  highnesses  and  their  exceU^icies 
jig  it  bravely  witb  the  sbopboy  and  the  huckster ; 
and  the  coronet  and  the  working  cap  sit  down 
together  at  supper.  Instead  of  the  sleepy  waiters 
we  used  to  see  dozing  about  and  nursing  their 
stomachs  in  the  entrance-hall,  we  have  a  com- 
pany of  brisk  pages  with  quicksilver  in  their 
shoes ;  at  night,  as  the  quiet  man  turns  drowsily 
in  his  bed  between  his  first  and  second  sleep 
during  the  small  hours,  clear  and  loud  come  the 
songs  and  lauebter  of  our  dub  roisterers  sledg- 
ing homeward.  Such  a  gay  city  as  we  have 
made  of  this  city  of  ours  never  was  seen  before. ' 
All  the  world  seems  pleasure  mad ;  for  pleasure 
for  the  first  time  has  been  placed  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

Supposing  a  few  enterprising  committees 
were  to  try  and  make  some  of  our  London  dubs 
rather  more  popular  among  tbe  ladies,  in  tliis 
way,  might  it  not  be  a  pleasant  feature  in  tlie 
London  season  ?  Why  should  not  our  woman- 
kind take  part  in  our  pleasures  and  luxuries> 
as  well  as  m  the  humdrum  and  worry  of  our 
lives  P  Some  of  our  dub  drawing-rooms  would 
be  marvellously  improved  by  the  gay  sweet 
voices  and  pleasant  faces  of  our  daugnters,  and 
our  social  hfe  would  be  all  the  better  for  a 
more  frequent  and  habitual  minffling  of  young 
men  and  women.  Many  a  good  young  fellow 
drifts  into  bad  habits,  cigars,  grog,  billiards, 
and  worse,  for  the  want  of  female  society  of  his 
own  rank.  Many  a  fair  girl  fades  away  into  old 
moidenlioody  because  she  is  obliged  by  the  res 
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angusta  domi  to  blush  unseen.  Tliere  are  few 
respectable  public  places  of  assembly  in  London, 
ana  private  party  giving  is  such  an  expensive 
affair,  that  prudent  people,  even  among  the 
higher  of  the  middle  classes,  seldom  venture  to 
indulge  in  it;  Now,  club  balls  need  cost  nothing 
but  tlie  light  and  music,  which,  divided  among 
many  members,  would  amount  to  scarcely  five 
shillines  a  year  additional  on  the  subscriptions 
of  each  member.  Pull-dress  must  be  ngidly 
prohibited.  I  venture  to  predict  that  in  a  very 
short  time  a  marked  improvement  would  be 
visible  in  the  morals,  manners,  and  habits  of  our 
youn^  men,  with  no  small  advantage  to  the 
happmess  of  many  a  house  now  too  dull  and 
cheerless. 

THE  STATUTE-BOOK. 

The  forty  quarto  volumes  of  dry  and  solid 
law  which  compose  what  is  popularly  called  The 
Statute-book,  present  at  a  first  glance  few  points 
of  attraction  to  the  general  reader.  However, 
should  we  not  be  deterred  by  superficial  impedi- 
ments, and  should  we  be  induced  to  dive  beneath 
a  very  unpromising  surface,  we  shall,  especially 
among  the  earlier  stEitutes,  meet  with  many  valu- 
able illustrations  of  history,  and  many  choice 
little  pictures  of*  the  social  life  of  our  ancestors. 

If  we  have  been,  accustomed  to  derive  our 
ideas  of  the  times  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  from 
Shakespeare's  delineation,  we  may  stud  v  as  a  com- 
mentary on  that  well-known  text  a  description 
from  a  contemporary  statute^  which  informs  us 
that«nany  of  the  king's  liege  subjects  were  then 
daily  beaten,  wounded,  imprisoned,  and  maimed, 
and  then  had  their  tonffues  cut  out,  or  their  eyes 
put  out,  in  order  that  Dj  this  barbarous  means 
difficulties  might  be  put  in  the  wiy  of  convicting 
th  e  perpetrators  of  tiie  offence  of  jfelonv.  Again, 
if  we  want  a  Clerk  of  Oxenford  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  we  shall  do  well  not  to  rely  implicitly 
on  thepleasing  sketch  of  Chaucer,  out  to  refer 
to  the  rough-and-ready  picture  drawn  some  few 
years  later  by  a  statute  of  Henry  the  Fifth. 
This  act  tells  us  that  "  several  scholars  and  cl^ks 
of  the  University  of  Oxenford,  unknown,  armed 
and  arrayed  to  make  war,  have  often  ousted  and 
disseized  persons  of  their  lands  and  tenements 
in  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Berks,  and  Bucks, 
and  also  have  chased  with  dogs  and  greyhounds 
in  divers  warrens,  psffks,  and  forests,  and  taken 
deer,  hares,  and  rabbits,  menacing  at  the  same 
time  those  who  are  the  keepers  of  the  same  of 
their  lives ;  and  also,  by  the  strong  hand,  have 
taken  clerks  convicted  of  felony  by  due  process 
of  law  out  of  the  custody  of  the  ordimny,  and 
suffered  them  to  go  at  large.*''  These  views  of 
society  might  be  coloured  to  a  very  high  tone 
by  extracts  relative  to  the  oppression  of  the 
feudal  era,  the  exactions  and  peculations  of  ofll- 
cials,  especially  of  the  king's  purveyors,  and  the 
frauds  and  arbitrary  dealings  of  the  nobles. 

Some  curious  little  tricks  are  recorded  in  re^ 
lation  to  the  passing  of  some  ol  these  early 
statutes.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
King  Edward  the  Third's  uukmgly  and  inglo- 


rious "  Dissimulavimus.'^  In  the  fifteenth  year 
of  this  reign,  statutes  were  passed  whose  effect 
seems  to  have  been  to  increase  the  power  of 
parliament,  and  to  abridge  that  of  the  king. 
The  king's  consent  having  oeen  obtained  by  the 
influence  of  the  ruling  faction,  ajs^inst  his 
secret  wishes,  a  few  months  afterwards  he 
thought  it  not  beneath  his  dignity  to  repeal 
the  former  enactments  in  these  words.  Dissimu- 
lavimus  :  "  We  dissimuled  in  the  premises  by 
protestation  of  revocation  of  the  said  statute, 
if  indeed  it  should  proceed,  to  eschew  the 
danger  which  by  the  denving-  of  the  same  wc 
feared  to  come,  forasmuch  as  the  said  parlia- 
ment otherwise  had  been  without  despatching 
in  discord  dissolved  (which  God  for- 


bid), and  the  said  pretended  ordinance  we 
permitted  then  to  be  sealed."  In  phiin  Eng- 
lish: *'I  dissembled,  endeavoured  to  save  my 
conscience  by  a  protest,  made  prombes  to  avoid 
unpleasant,  consequences,  obtained  my  ends, 
ana  now  lau^h  at  the  credulity  of  those  who 
imagined  a  kmg's  word  was  inviolable."  King 
Edwai^,  in  the  preamble  of  this  statute,  ex- 
pressed great  jealousy  of  the  prerogatives  of  his 
crown— he  surely  was  very  careless  of  one  of  its 
highest. 

The  system  ef  proceeding  in  parliament  by 
petition,  the  ancient  representative  of  the  mo- 
dem bill,  left  open  the  anor  for  much  chicanery 
in  the  enactment  of  the  statute  laws*  When 
the  commons  were  anxious  to  get  a  grievance 
redressed,  they  presented  a  petition  to  the  king, 
setting  forth  their  wants.  This  petition  was 
entered  on  the  parliament-roll,  together  with 
the  king's  answer:  which,  by  the  way,  was  not 
given  m  plain  English,  but  in  a  rigmarole  of 
Norman-French.  If  he  assented  to  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  he  said,  the  king  wills  it;  if 
he  refused  it,  he  said  he  would  consider  about 
it.  After  the  entry  of  the  act  on  the  parlia- 
ment-roli,  another  process  had  to  be  gone 
through.  It  was  then  handed  to  the  judges,  to 
put  into  the  form  of  a  law  and  enter  on  the 
statute-roll;  but  as  the  commons  were  not 
present  when  this  last  process  was  effected,  we 
can  readily  see  how  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen 
the  effect  of  the  original  petition  might  be  greatly 
changed,  so  that  the  promoters  of  the  measure 
would  be  quite  astonished  when  they  beheld 
their  metamorphosed  ofispring  finaUy  issue  to 
the  world  as  a  perfect  law.  The  instances  in 
which  this  hocus-pocus  was  practised  are  said 
to  have  been  very  numerous,  the  most  salient 
one  being  the  case  of  the  statute  of  the  36th  of 
Edward  the  Thirds  when  the  commons  obtained 
a  great  triumph,  as  they  thought,  over  the  pe- 
dants and  interested  parties  of  the  day,  by 
getting  it  enacted  that  all  the  pleadings  in  the 
law  courts  should  be  practised  in  English  in- 
stead of  in  Korman-French,  which  the  majority 
of  the  suitors  did  not  understand.  This  good 
intention  was  defeated  in  great  measure,  by 
the  interpolation,  by  the  judges,  of  the  words, 
"  and  that  they  be  entered  and  inroUed  in  Latnu" 
It  was  not  until  the  second  year  of  Henry  the 
Fifth  that  the  commons,  upon  a  very  strong 
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remonatimDce,  obtained,  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  rigiit  to  sapannteiid  ibe>  enrolment,  and 
80  gaara  against  this  kind  of  frand.  It  waa 
giTen  in  these  worda:  "  The  kyng  of  his  grace 
especial,  graunteth  yat  fro  hoiKorth  netliing  be 
enaeted  to  the  pe^ions-  of  hia  commikne  jaik 
be  contrane  of  Mc  askjng.'^ 

Besides  this  power  of  altering  the  petition  on 
entering  it  on  the  atatute-roll,  and  ot  coarse  the 
right  or  refusing  it  in  toto  in  parliament,  the 
king  had^— or  at  least  assumed — the  right 
to  respite  or  postpoae  the  operation  of  an 
ordmanoe  after  he  nad  asacaited  to  it.  Tliis 
he  did  by  entering  his  respeciuaiitr  oa  Uie 
parliament-i-oll;  and  there  happens  to  be  an  act 
of  the  eleventh  year  of  Henry  thaPottrth^entened 
on  the  parliament-roll,  but  which  appears  n6?er 
io  hare  been  placed  on  the  statute-roil;  which 
bears  in  thermurgin  the  words  "  cespectuaturper 
dominnm  ptineipenLct  eonailiiun  auum,"  which 
is  said  to  hate  been  one  of  Priuoe  Hal's  frolics. 
If  so,  what  is  the  meaning  of  "  consilium 
suum  ?"  Could  any  of  those  *'  old  lords  of  the 
council."  that  Falstaff  speaks  of,  ha^ire  connived 
at  the  joke ;  or  were  FalstafiT,  Bardolph,  and 
Poina  the  "oonsiliam,"  th&  advisMrs  of  this 
"great  presumption,"  as  Lord  Coke  styles  it? 
Be  it  as  it  may,  tlia  matter  caused  grave  discus* 
sion  at  that  great  tounuuneut  of  lawyers  the 
trial  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  which  may 
be  read  in  the  sixteenth  vokme  of  Howell's 
State  Trials,  and  whera  it  was*  very  wisely  ruled 
that  neither  the  presence  of  a  "  respectuatur/' 
nor  the  absence  of  an  entry  on  the  statute>roil, 
could  invah'date  an  act  which  had  been  solemnly 
assented  to  by  the  king. 

King  James  the  First,  designated  in  the  act 
rehding  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot  as  "  the  most 
great,  learned,  and  religious  kii^"  that  erer 
reigned  in  England,  in  one  of  his  orations  to 
the  pariiaraent  talks  of  ''crop  and  cuffing" 
statutes.  And  Lord  Bacon  spoke  of  ''  sleeping 
statutes."  For  lack  of  a  better  subdirision  of 
the  subject^  kt  ns  make*  one  founded  on  these 
metaphors. 

And,  first,  of  cuffing  statutes.  The  way  in 
which  many  of  the  eariier  ordinances  battle 
with  and  cuff  each  other  (though  in  a  slightly 
different  sense  to  that  intendea  by  tiie  Ei^lish 
Solomon)  is  instruetire'  and  entertaining.  Pro- 
minent amcmg  this  pugnacious  class  of  acts,  are 
those  whieli  were  paned  at  the  instance  of  a 
domhiant  faction  in  the  state,  with  a  view  to  the 
anniliilation  of  an  opposite  party.  They  fre- 
quently take  the  extreme  form  of  acts  of  at- 
tainder and  confiscation ;  they  are  all  remark- 
able for  the  violence- with  which  they  denounee 
their  adversaries^  and  the  eloquence  with  which 
they  chant  the  praises  of  their  own  party ;  and 
wlien  we  remember  timt  from  the^  leign  of 
Bichard  the  Seeond  until  the  accession  of  the 
present  dynastv,  there  were  not  more- than  two  or 
three  reigns  ftmowingeaoh  other  in  which  tJie  sue- 
cession  to  the  crown  was  undisturbed;  and  when 
we  add  the  conspiracies  of  nobles^  the  schemes 
of  faction,  and  even  the  honest  efforts  of  men 
to  shake  off  the  oppression  of  tyrannous  rulers ; 


we  shall  see  an  innumerable  array  of  hostile  and 
conflicting  elements,  which  would  be  sure  to 
evoke  the  spirit  of  angry  and  partisan  legisla* 
tiom  When  one  faction  had  obtained  a  victory 
over  another,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  parliament  to  confirm  then: 
power  by  attainting  and  denouncing  their  anta- 
gonists :  generally  forgetting  that  another  turn 
in  tlio  wheel  of  fortune  might  bring  their  enemies 
uppermost,  and  that  then  the  words  of  a  statute 
would  be  but  a  poor  barrier  against  the  will  of 
the  stronger.  In  the  twelfth  vear  of  Edward  tlie 
Second,  an  act  was  passed  banishing  those  re- 
spectable oharactos^  the  Spencers*-pke  et  fils 
—from  "  the  realm  of  Ecgland,  never  to  re- 
turn;" but  very  shortly  afterwards,  when  the 
Spencers  had  again  acquired  an  ascendancy,  an- 
other statute  was  passed  which  delivered  a  veiy 
unceremonious  cuff  to  the  first,  by  repealing  it 
and  declaring  that  it  would  never  have  been 
passed  had  not  the  Barl  of  Hereford,  with  his 
armed  bands,  overawed  the  parliament  and  the 
kinff.  A  little-  while  longer,  and  we  see  the 
nobles  again  in  the  ascendant,  the  Spencers  again 
banished,  and  the  act  revoking  their  exile  itself 
repealed.  A  repetition  of  this  cuffing  process 
took  place  in  the  reini  of  Richard  the  Second, 
and  his  successor,  ^y  the  twentieth  of  tlie 
twenty-first  of  Bichard,  it  was  enacted  by  the 
party  who  probably  foresaw  their  own  impend- 
ing ruin,  that  whoever  should  pursue  to  repeal, 
any  of  the  statutes  then  passed,  should  be  ad- 
judged a  traitor ;  but  by  an  act  passed  in  the 
first  year  of  the  traUor  Henry  the  Fourth,  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  of  this  parliament 
were  expressly  repealed. 

In  much  later  periods  of  our  history  we  find 
the  same  man  a  traitor  in  one  reign,  and  a  pa^ 
triot  in  the  next,  although  in  tlie  mean  while  he 
may  have  lost  his  head.  Difficulties  sometimes 
ooeurred  in  these  matters ;  it  was  easy  work  to 
attaint  a  man,  confiscate  his  propertv,  behead 
him  and  quarter  him ;  but  when  it  became  a 
question  as  to  the  reversal  of  the  attainder,  a 
I'estitution  of  the  status  quo  was  not  so  easy; 
there  was  no  surgeon  in  the  pay  of  the  ruling 
powers  who  could  put  the  bead  on  again  which 
had  been  taken  off  by  an  unjust  sentence ;  and 
although  acts  of  parliament  are  extraordinarily 
poweriul,  there  is  not  one  that  ever  went  so  far 
as  to  enact  that  a  man  who  had  suffered  judicial 
murder  should,  under  pains  and  penalties,  come 
to  life  again.  Also,  in  some  instances  when  the 
le^  attainder  was  removed,  a  moral  attainder 
might  still  remain  which  no  legislative  act  could 
remove.  Ou  the  other  hand,  when  the  question 
was  the  attainder  of  a  man  after  his  death,  a 
foolish  and  imbecile  attempt  was  sometimes  made 
by  his  enemies  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  his 
lifeless  remains.  Thus,  after  the  attainder  of 
Cromwell  by  the  act  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
body  of  that  great  Englishman  was  torn  from  its 
resting-place  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  English 
kings,  and  publicly  exposed  on  the  gallows  at 
Tyburn. 

The  statutes  on  the  subject  of  religion  aie^ 
perhaps,  more  remarkable  than  any  for  their 
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coniiicting  character ;  for  in  them  we  can  trace 
constantly  the  influence  of  two  opposing  spirits : 
one  fighting  for  freedom  from  the  authority  of 
Rome :  the  other  battling  as  fiercely  to  maintain 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  thurty-fifth  year  of 
Edward  the  First  presents  us  with  the  nrst  cuff 
that  our  statutes  dealt  in  hostility  to  Rome ; 
and  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Edward  the 
Third  a  more  vehement  blow  was  delivered  in 
the  passing  of  the  celebrated  Statute  of  Pro- 
visors.  This  was  followed,  two  years  later,  by 
another;  again  by  a  fourth,  at  the  begjinning 
of  Richard  the  Second's  reign.  The  omect  of 
all  these  statutes  was,  to  restrain  the  influence 
and  authority  of  foreign  ecclesiastics  and  courts, 
ill  England.  So  far,  so  good;  but  acts  of  a 
differeut  character  soon  appear.  About  the  year 
1390,  Wickliffe  and  his  followers,  sensible  of  the 
radical  defects  in  the  existing  system,  were 
preaching  about  the  country  for  a  complete 
reform  in  the  Church;  the  nation  not  being 
yet  ripe  for  reformation,  the  legislature  took  up 
the  matter,  ordering  the  preachers  of  the  new 
doctrines  to  be  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison 
"  until  they  were  wilUng  to  justify  themselves  ac- 
cording to  reason  and  the  law  of  Holy  Church." 
It  is  noticeable  that  in  this  statute  the  Pope  is 
called  "  our  holy  father  the  Pope,"  while  in  the 
Statute  of  Provisors  he  is  simply  "  the  Bishop  of 
Rome."  On  the  settlement  of  the  crown  under 
Henry  the  Fourth,  we  come  again  upon  provi- 
sions similar  to  those  of  the  Statutes  of^  Pro- 
visors ;  but  by  their  side  stands  another  act,  the 
Statute  de  hseretico  comburendo,  wliich  loudly  as- 
serted tbe  orthodoxy  of  the  Church  of  England. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  Lollard  movement, 
things  went  on  pretty  cahnly  in  the  matter  of 
religious  statutes  for  a  hundred  years,  when  the 
conflict  with  Rome  was  revived  with  tenfold 
fury.  We  may  naturallv  expect  much  cuffing 
and  contention  among  the  statutes  of  Henry 
tlie  Eighth's  reign.  The  various  acts  relating 
to  the  succession,  and  to  Henry's  conjugal  rela- 
tions, present  us  with  one  important  series,  but 
those  affecting  the  religious  question  are  perhaps 
of  more  general  interest.  In  these  latter  we 
still  observe  the  oscillation  already  remarked 
upon«  between  hostility  to  Rome  as  a  temporal 
power^  and  submission  to  her  rule  of  faith.  The 
ebb  aud  flow  of  national  feeling  on  the  subject 
of  the  Reformation  may  afterwards  be  traced  in 
the  sweeping  anti-Romish  statutes  of  Edward 
the  Sixtli,  and  the  ec^uaily  sweeping  pro-Romish 
statutes  of  Mary,  with  finally  the  counter-cuffs 
of  Elizabeth,  settling  things  somewhat  in  their 
modern  form,  and  relieving  the  Statuterbook  of 
this  fruitful  element  of  discord. 

The  language  of  all  these  partisan  acts  is 
uniformly  violent  and  exaggerated,  and  in- 
tended to  deal  decisive  blows  at  the  unfortu- 
nate "opposition."  Long  strings  of  denun- 
ciatory epithets  follow  each  other,  and  the 
xesources  of  the  vocabulariea  of  the  respective 
periods  are  sorely  tasked  to  supply  the  necessary 
strength  of  condemnation.  There  was  a  good 
reason  for  this,  no  doubt,  in  old  times,  when 
the  statutes  were  promulgated  by  proclamation, 


and  not  by  print  and  paper  as  at  the  present 
day.  When  the  herald  appeared  in  his  coat  of 
many  colours,  at  the  market  cross,  and  flourished 
his  trumpet,  it  would  have  produced  a  strange 
anti-climax  if  his  words  had  been  confined  to  a 
mere  recital  of  the  dry  law.  He  was  there- 
fore armed  with  a  long  rhetorical  preamble  to 
represent  the  excellence  of  the  new  measure, 
or  its  makers,  and  to  hold  up  to  execration  the 
individual  or  object  against  which  it  was  auned. 

Jack  Cade,  in  an  act  touching  his  attainder, 
is  denounced  as  'Hhe  most  cruel,  abominable 
tvrant,  horrible,  odious  and  arrant  false  traitor, 
John  Cade  .  .  .  whose  name,  fame,  acts 
and  deeds  ought  to  be  removed  out  of  the  lan- 
guage and  memory  of  every  faithful  Christian 
man  perpetually."  The  instigators  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  are  "malignant  and  devilish  pa- 
pists." The  execution  of  Charles  the  First  is 
spoken  of  in  the  act  attainting  Cromwell,  as 
"  the  horrid  aud  execrable  murther  of  our  late 
most  glorious  soverei^,  Charles  the  First,  of 
ever  blessed  and  glorious  memory,  hath  been 
committed  by  a  party  of  wretched  men,  despe- 
rately wicked  and  hardened  in  impiety,"  &c. 

Sometimes  our  statutes  ooula  rush  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  exhaust  the  power  of  lan- 
guage in  servile  adulation  of  the  reigning  powers, 
if  we  would  see  how  far  base  inordinate 
flattery  can  go,  we  should  read  from  beginning 
to  end  the  act  (the  very  first  in  the  reign)  of 
James  the  First,  for  declaring  and  recognising 
his  riffht  to  the  throne.  The  following  abridg- 
ment out  faintly  shadows  forth  the  spirit  of  the 
original ;  but  it  may  give  some  idea  of  its  ludi- 
crous effect. 

It  states  that  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
king's  title  and  the  love  of  his  subjects  had  been 
shown  by  several  means,  "  yet,  as  we  cannot  do 
it  too  often  or  enough,  so  can  there  be  no  means 
or  way  so  fit,  both  to  sacrifice  our  unfeigned  and 
hearty  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  for  blessing  us 
with  a  sovereign  adorned  with  tiie  rarest  gifts 
of  mind  and  body  in  such  admirable  peace  and 
quietness,  and  upon  the  knees  of  our  hearts  to 
agnise  our  most  constant  faith,  obedience,  and 
loyalty  to  your  majesty  and  your  royal  progeny, 
as  in  this  high  court  of  parliament,"  ^c,  it  is 
therefore  dechired  by  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment that  *'they  do  recoj^iseand  acknowledge, 
and  thereby  express  their  unspeakable  joys" 
that  the  crown  descended  by  right  of  birth  to 
his  majesty,  to  whom  "  they  most  humbly  and 
faithfully  do  submit  and  oblige  themselves,  their 
heirs,  aud  posterities,  for  ever,  until  the  last 
drop  of  their  bloods  be  spent.  Which,  if  your 
majesty  shall  be  pleased  (as  an  argument  of 
your  gracious  acceptation)  to  adorn  with  your 
majesty's  royal  assent  ....  according  to  our 
moat  humble  desire  (as  a  memorial  of  your 
princely  and  tender  affection  towards  us),  we 
shall  add  this  also  to  the  rest  of  your  majesty's 
unspeakable  and  inestimable  benefilts/' 

What  mental  agonies  must  this  composition 
have  cost  its  framers !  With  what  sliamcdessness 
have  they  sacrificed  sense,  grammar,  and  deco- 
rum at  the  feet  of  their  ungainly  idol;  with 
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what  laborious  assiduity  stuck  in  their  eulo- 
gistic parentheses ;  with  what  recklessness  tossed 
their  metaphors  abroad  !  Doubtless,  they  had 
their  reward  when,  after  executing  the  painful 
operation  of  going  down  on  the  knees  of  tlieir 
hearts,  and  the  mjsterious  process  of  agnis- 
ing  their  faith  and  loyal tv,  they  were  blessed 
with  the  smiles  and  approbation  of  a  monarch 
so  brilliant  as  James  the  First. 


A  PANEFUL  CATASTROPHE. 

A  TALE  OF  MOBTH  DKYON. 
I. 

Our  Gallic  neighbours,  modem  "  shoots  of  Arfis," 
And,  like  their  predecessors,  famed  in  story, 

Who  fought  in  days  of  yore  on  Trqjan  prairfcs. 
Somewhat  too  vain  of  homicidal  glorj ; 

Sneer   at   John  Bull,  whose  only  thought,  they 
swear,  is 
To  heap  up  riches,  and  in  trade  grow  hoary ; 

**  Uoe  nation  boutiqui^re,"  they  oaU  us, 

And  thinic  by  such  a  sobriquet  to  gall  us. 

n. 
Wdl,  so  we  are !    We  own  the  soft  impeachment 

We  have  no  abstract  love  for  cutting  throats; 
We  don*t  thinic  human  bones  to  stop  a  breach  meant, 

Nor  human  flesh  to  rot  in  hostile  moats. 
Such  exploits  form  grand  subjects  for  a  spoechment; 

But  toe  prefer  whole  sidns  within  our  coats ; 
We  care  not  for  "  la  gloire,"  nor  do  we  see  a 
y irtue  in  "  making  war  for  an  idea." 

in. 
A  Nicd  idea,  by  the  way,  it  proved, 

For  which  their  Emperor  made  war  in  Italy. 
To  see  the  Austrians  bodily  removed. 

He  pledged  his  word;  which  word,  than  glass 
more  brittle,  he 
Broke  without  shame;  yet  Cavour  it  behoved 

To  pay  him  quid  pro  quo ;  declaring  wittily, 
The  dogma  by  which  France  to  fall  or  stand  meant, 
The  Nicene  Creed,  and  not  the  Tenth  Commandment! 

IT. 

And  yet  old  honest  John  has  had  bis  fights. 
And  stout  ones,  too,  when  duty  seemed  to  call  him 

To  vindicate  an  injured  nation's  rights. 

Or  chastise  foes,  who  threatened  to  enthral  him. 

When  Nap  the  First  sent  forth  his  swarms  of  blights 
To  ravage  Europe,  wlio  stood  up  to  maul  him? 

Who  freely  shed  Iiis  blood,  and  spent  his  cash, 

To  pound  the  Usurper  to  **  immortal  smash  ?" 

T. 

Who,  but  John  Bull?     Who,  quitting  shops  and 
larms, 

And  trade  and  mercliandtse,  and  home  and  altar, 
Forsook  the  joys  of  peace  for  war's  alarms, 

To  rescue  Europe  from  that  tyrant's  halter; 
For  twenty  years  stood  bravely  to  his  arms, 

And  in  his  resolution  scorned  to  falter. 
Till,  ft:t>m  his  height,  he  hurled  Qaul's  idol  down. 
And  stripped  him  of  his  empire  and  his  crown. 

TI. 

Surely  this  sneer  comes  with  indifferent  grace 
Fiiin  men  whoVe  proved  John's  prowess  in  the 
iield; 

Who  know  that,  with  a  foeman  face  to  face, 
Steel  sword,  no  less  than  steel-yard,  he  can  wield ; 

Whose  fathers,  too,  the  champions  of  their  race, 
John's  stubborn  valour  oft  has  forced  to  yield, 

l^ore  and  since  the  days  of  brave  Queen  Bessy, 

From  Waterloo  to  Aglnoourt  and  Cressy. 


Shopkeeper  as  he  is,  John  has  his  whims, 

And  often  takes  to  fighting,  as  I've  read  it, 
In  other's  quarrels,  where  he  risks  his  limbs, 

And  for  his  pains  gets  nothing  but  the  credit- 
Debt,  I  should  say !     For  debt's  the  cloud  that  dims 
War's  splendour,  and  makes  thoughtful  people 
dread  it; 
Then,  as  to  making  war  for  an  idea. 
What  tliink  yon  of  the  war  in  the  Crimea? 


The  mention  of  this  last  suggests  a  tale, 
Which,  though  it  bad  a  ludicrous  conclusion, 

Shows  how  John's  -warlike  instincts  still  prevail 
(As  venturous  foes  may  find  to  their  confusion) 

Above  his  love  of  trade  and  Bills  of  Sale; 

How,  spite  of  this  same  shopkeeping  delusion. 

Though  other  folks  may  blow  their  trumpets  louder, 

John  loves  the  clang  of  arms  and  smell  of  powder. 


There  stands  a  borough  in  a  western  county — 
I  shan't  say  where,  but  give  you  leave  to  guess ; 

A  borough  chartered  oft  by  Royal  bounty. 
Though  in  this  land  you'll  nowhere  And  a  less. 

His  hobby  should  some  antiquary  mount,  he 
Would  ascertain  (/doubt  it,  I  confess!) 

Among  its  musty  records,  after  long  qupst. 

That  it  was  founded  years  before  the  Conquest! 

X. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  borough  stands — 
And  plumes  itself  upon  its  ancient  standing. 

More  than  upon  its  revenues  and  lands; 
Which,  sooth  to  say,   have  ceased  to  be  com. 
mauding. 

For  oft,  when  slander's  tongue  its  meanness  brands. 
It  boasts — its  common  chest  with  pride  expand- 
ing— 

"  While  Exeter  was  yet  a  furzy  down. 

Our  ancient  borough  was  a  corporate  town  1" 

XL 

A  Mayor  and  Corporation,  too,  it  shows, 

Though  sorely  pinched  at  times  to  fill  its  quorum ; 

Sergeants-at-mace,  and  jurymen  in  rows, 
Bare  boys  at  sessions'  feasts  to  drain  a  jorum. 

A  Guildhall  and  a  Jail  its  bounds  enclose. 

Where  Justice  reigns,  as  in  the  Roman  Fomm ; 

With  Quarter  Sessions,  held  in  formal  order, 

A  TowU'derk  eke,  and  (memmi  !)  Recorder ! 


How  it  escaped  Municipal  Reform, 

Which  doomed  much  larger  boroughs  to  perdition, 
And  raised  throughout  the  land  a  general  storm 

Against  the  authors  of  that  inquisition, 
Heaven  only  knows !     One  reason,  'mid  the  swarm. 

Which  might  be  rendered  for  this  strange  omission, 
Is  that,  however  willing  to  yrithdraw  it. 
It  was  so  small — they  really  never  saw  it! 


Well,  not  long  after  the  Crimean  war. 

When  one  of  John  Bull's  martial  transports  seized 
him. 
And  every  country  town  was  clamouring  for 

Some  trophy  of  the  foe,  who  long  had  teased  him; 
The  gallant  Mayor  of  (I  must  beg  once  more 

To  name  no  names!)  resolved,  the  idea  pleased 
him. 
To  signalise  his  mayoralty  by  something, 
Which,  in  a  man  of  peace,  you'll  deem  a  rum  tiling: 
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Fired  -with  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  hoar, 
And  jealous  for  his  native  borough's  ^mr^ 

He  penned  a  letter  to  the  men  in  power 
To  beg  them,  whether  they  were  Whig  or  Tory, 

To  send  him  down  from  Woolwich  or  the  Tower, 
Whereby  his  mftyoralty  might  live  in  story. 

One  of  the  cannon  taken  at  Sebastopol, 

Whose  capture  cost  the  Allies  so  lon^  and  vast  apnll. 

XT. 

Having  "  a  friend  at  court"  (for,  I  should  sute, 
The  manor's  lord  is  styled  the  Duke  of  ComwaU), 

He  gained  his  object  witiiont  much  debate 
(A  flat  refusal  he  would  scarce  have  borne  well  I) ; 

And,  in  due  course,  his  worship  to  elate 

With  such  a  prize,  as  should  exalt  his  horn  well, 

By  way  of  something  like  "  a  real  astounder,*'' 

They  sent  him  down  a  six-and- thirty  pounder! 

zn. 

A  huge  great  gnn  it  was,  some  nine  feet  long, 
And  firmly  mounted  on  a  handsome  carriage. 

Inscribed  with  iron  letters,  stout  and  strong, 
Stating  that  it  was  captured  from  hia  Czarage, 

Before  Sebastopol,  now  famed  in  song^ 

And  to  our  loyal  borough  given  in  marriage, 

To  have  and  held,  thaA  is,  in  bonds  caanon-ical. 

Till  one  on  both  were  blotted  fh>m  Time's  chuoolele. 

XVIt  f 

Well,  down  it  came  by  train,  and  down  to  meet  it, 

In  formal  state,  went  Mayor  and  Corporation  ; 
While  at  their  heels,  in  headlong  haste  to  greet  it, 

Bushed  the  whole  borough's  eager  population  ; 
And  crowding  round,  as  if  they  meant  to  eat  it. 

They  hugged  and  kissed  it  (! !)  when  it  reached 
the  station ; 
Then,  giving  three  loud  cheers  for  Prince  and  Crown, 
They  *'  buckled  to,"  and  dragged  it  up  to  town. 

xvni. 
A  general  holiday  proclaimed  its  coming,. 

And  joyous  peals  rang  from  the  old  chureh-ateeple, 
So  great  a  noise  of  fifing  and  of  drumming 

Sure  ne'er  was  heard  among  that  sober  people. 
The  shouts  with  whidi  they   rent   the  air  were 
stunning 

(Police  at  such  a  time  the  peace  could  keep  91), 
In  short,  both  old  and  young  with  joy  were  frantic; 
Yon  might  have  heard  them  half  across  the  Atlantic 

zix. 
Arrived  at  length  in  front  of  the  Guildhall, 

His  worship  slowly  halted  the  procession ; 
Then,  turning  round,  addressed  them  one  and  all 

In  glowing  periods,  on  their  proud  possession 
Of  such  a  trophy,  to  record  the  fall 

Of  Bussia's  mightiest  stconghold  of  oppvoasioo ; 
And  hoped  it  long  might  stand  to  tell  the  story 
Of  England's  might,  and  France's  sister-gioiy. 

XX. 

Loud  cheering  followed  on  the  Mayor's  address, 
And  never  in  this  world  did  man  feel  prouder, 

To  thick  his  townsmen  valued  hb  success 
About  the  gun;  but  still  the  cheers  rang  louder, 

When,  raising  his  spare  form  above  the  press. 
He  cried,  if  any  one  would  fetch  some  powder. 

He'd  pay  the  shot,  no  matter  at  how  high  rate, 

If  any  venturous  spirit  liked  to  flro  it. 

XXL 

A  fitting  climax  to  the  day's  festivity, 
'Twas  voted  by  the  general  acclamation ; 

But«  ready  as  his  worship  was  to  give  it,  he 
Observed  among  the  crowd  some  hesitation. 


In  fact,  iku  thought  had  damped  their  first  activity  :— 

That  though,  belonging  to  a  sporting  nation. 
Fearing  nor  guns  nor  pistols ;  yet,  confound  her! 
They  rather  funked  a  six-and-thirty  pounder. 

xxn. 
At  length,  an  aged  pensioner  was  found 

Who,  in  his  younger  days,  had  tackled  Boney, 
Who  volunteered  to  let  them  hear  her  sound 

Her  iron  war-notes,  "  con  espressione !" 
So,  ramming  home  of  powder  many  a  pound, 

He  seized  a  red-hot  poker  from  some  crony, 
And,  while  the  crowd  stood  mute  with   fear  and 

wonder. 
Bang !  went  the  monster,  with  a  noise  like  thunder. 

xxm. 
Then  roee  firom  earth  to  sky  one  hideous  yell, 
**Then  shrieked  tiie  timid,  and  stood  still  the 
brave!" 
And  chimney-pots  came  clattering  down  pelUmell, 

Enough  to  wake  the  dead  within  each  grave. 
Then  female  lips  were  heard,  in  accents  fell. 

Screaming,  as  the  sound  reached  them  wave  on 
wave, 
*^  Ah,  drat  our  mazed  ould  Mayor !  Just  hark,  them 

winders  1 
He've  smashed  them  all  to  fifty  thousand  flinders!" 

XXXV. 

And  true  enough  ft  was !     A  flash!  a  crash ! 

A  universal  earthquake  shook  the  town ! 
And  casements  right  and  left,  with  headlong  dash. 

Upon  the  pavement  fast  came  rattling  down. 
Down  from  the  walls  came  pictures  with  a  clash. 

And  chimney-ornaments,  worth  many  a  crown ; 
While,  as  it  smashed  their  crockery  to  bits. 
It  frightened  seven  old  women  into  fits. 

XXV. 

One  scene  of  desolation  met  the  sight 

When  the  smoke  lifted,  and  the  roar  had  died; 
Whole  shop-fronts,  blown  to  atoms  by  the  might 

Of  that  explosion,  yawned  on  every  side. 
Their  main  street's  sorely  ruinated  plight 

The  burgesses  with  rueful  visage  eyed ! 
Sebastopol  itself,  though  twelve  months  battered, 
Could  scaroe  haiva  been  more  miserably  shattered. 

xxn. 
Conceive  our  martial  magistrate's  disraa^y, 

To  scan  the  ruin  which  his  gun  had  wrought! 
The  shattered  ft'agments  all  around  that  lay. 

As  if  some  mighty  battle  had  been  fought  I 
The  broken  slates  and  glass  that  strewed  the  way: 

When  down  in  triumph  first  that  gun  he  brought. 
He  little  dreanat,  in  summing  up  his  gains, 
Ue'd  have  to  pay  the  glazier — for  his  panes. 

xxvn. 
His  costs  for  damages  were  something  frightful; 

Because,  for  every  cracked  old  glase  in  town^ 
The  owners,  deeming  sodi  a  chance  delightful, 

Upon  his  worship  for  repairs  came  down. 
And  many  a  pound  he  paid  more  than  was  rightfnl. 

To  satisfy  their  dahns,  or  clamours  drown ; 
Protesting,  as  he  gazed  upon  each  bill  awry. 
He  never  more  would  meddle  with  artillery ! 

xxvin. 
'  £lve  hundred  squares !    No  wonder  that  the  Guild 

Of  Glaziers  voted  him  a  right  good  fi^low; 
I  And  prayed  that»  when  the  ofiice  next  he  filled. 

He'd  make  that  monster  gun  once  more  to  bellow. 
Our  pensioner,  in  long  campaigning  skilled. 

Declared,  with  drink  when  waxing  rather  mdlew. 
That  our  great  Duke,  of  whom  he  then  most  prattles, 
Xe'er  broke  so  many  squares  in  all  his  battles ! 
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XXSL 

That  soul  of  wit  and  faomovr,  the  Recorder, 
Who  ne'er  lets  slip  a  chanee  to  efack  his  jest, 

STo  soomer  heard  bis  boroiigk*s  aad  disaider, 
Than  gravely  thus  hia  jadgment  he  expressed : 

**  Since  Mr.  Mayor  hae^  lannched.  within  onr  border 
This  avalanche  of  glasieis,  I  suggest^ 

His  venerable  name  we  henceforth  class 

In  borough  records  as  our  Majfor  ds  glass  T* 

Ye  men  of  peacc^  who  rule  onr  country  borough^ 
Dispensing  homaspnn.  justice  to  the  lieges, 

Take  warning  bj  the  fiiayor  of  — 's  sorrows 
(It  wasn't  Axntinster,  nor  yet  Lyme  Regis), 

Lest  on  yoor  brows  you  grave  untimely  farrows ; 
But  leaving  playthings  only  fit  for  sieges 

To  the  brave  captains  of  our  Piqoee  and  Shannons, 

Slick  to  the  laws — and  let  alone  the  cannovs ! 


THE  TRATNBra-STABLB. 

A  LOHG  ten  miles  at  last  from  the  bustle  of 
the  Line,  let  ns  stay  for  a  moment  on  the  brow 
of  this  next  hill  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the  glorious 
view  that  breaks  before  us.  Ridged  in  on 
one  of  the  highest  ranges  of  England,  what  an 
undulating  sweep  of  soft  green  sward  now  meets 
the  eye?  There  may  be  some  further  boun- 
dary, \)ut  it  is  all  illimitable  in  the  horizon,  and 
the  sweet  springy  down-land  flows  on  in  an* 
ocean  of  unbroken  plain.  Little  care  wouH  the 
husbandman  seem  to  have  hereabouts,  althou^, 
in  that  hollow  to' the  leffc,  you  note  the  comfort- 
able well-to-do  homesteaa  of  Thistley  Grove. 
Yet  farther  away  to  the  right,  buried  in  the 
clump  of  trees  from  which  it  takes  its  title,. 
is  Elm  Down — the  high  home  of  the  gaze* 
hound-^amousT  for  the  Ladies  Sylvia,  Aurora^ 
and  Diana,  who  manage  their  prancing,  palfreys 
so  gracefully,  and  talk  so  learnedly  to  the  admi 
ring  crowd  of  "turn,"  "twist,"  and  "co-by.'' 
Let  your  glance  rest  unds&r  that  narrow  belt  of 
firs  just  risinff  itom  another  dip  of  the  wavy 
open,  and  telf  us  what  you  see  there.  No- 
thing but  some  sheep  ?  Then  the  lambs  can 
scarcely  keep  themselves  warm  this  nippmg 
March  mormng;  for,  look  again,  and  there 
atre  some  half  a  dozen  of  them  off,  as  hard 
as  they  can  go  ?  A  capital  pace,  too,  for  now 
'that  orderly  methodical  line  is  lost.  And; 
the  lambs,  as  they  draw  towards  us,  while- 
somewhat  scared — we  stand  aside  to  make 
way  for  them,  graduallv  develop  into  a  string 
of  long-striding,  carefully-clothea  horses,  snort- 
ing in  aU  the  glow  of  speed  and  health  as 
thev  rush  past,  and  coping  in  their  strength 
with  the  tmy  lads  who  sit  them  so  close  and 
hold  them  so  hard.  They  are  stopping,  how- 
ever, as  they  reach  the  rest  of  the  nock  again, 
and  the  shepherd  mighty  perhaps,  be  kind  enough 
to  let  us  have  a  more  composed  look  at  them. 

Mr.  Shepherd,  who,  in  his  well-cut  jacket  and 
rifleman  leggings,  might  be  a  sporting  farmer  or 
fox-hunter  in  mufti,  will  be  "  only  too  happy"  to 
show  us  and  tell  us  all  he  can.  There  would  really 
seem  to  be  no  seci-et  about  it ;  and  were  the  laird 
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himself  down— tlie  owner  of  these  tliirty  or  forty 
thorough-breds — he  would  only  join  our  Mentor 
in  calling  them  over  to  us.    Let  us  begia  with 
that  company  of  five — ^the  little  lot,  by-the-by, 
being  worth  at  the  very  least  some  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.     Mark  that  lazy  careless  self- 
satisfied  looking  "old  horse,"  as  they  fondly 
call  him,  which  leads  the  string — see  how  the 
boy  has  actually  to  kick  him  along  in  his  lollop- 
ing walk,  or  even  to  strike  at  him  sharply  through 
the  heavy  clothing  with  his  ashen  plant.  But  the 
chesnut,  as  ho  honours  you  with  just  one  saga- 
cious glance  through  that  plaided  cowl,  says,  as 
plainly  as  can  be,  that  he  knows  this  is  all  child's 
play,  and  that  he  can  go  away  when  he  is  really 
wanted  to  go.    He  speaks  but  the  simple  truth, 
for  Bamolaby  is  the  champion  of  his  oixier, 
the  best  horse  in  the  worid  at  tliis  moment,  who 
has  done  more,  and  has  done  it  better,  and  has 
worn  longer  than  anything  else  we  should  see 
were  our  pilgrimage  on  the  Thistle  Down  to 
reach  on  to   its  utmost  limit.     The  Derby, 
the  Rojal  Cup,  the  Great  Two-year-old — even 
Mr:  Shepherd  can  scarcely  trust  his  memory 
to  tell  of  all   that  low  lengthy   animal   has 
achieved.  '  So  we  come   on  to  the  next  in 
order  to  him.     "A  three-year-bid  colt,    sir, 
that  we  call  Aristophanes,    is  the  simple  in- 
troduction,   given   with    an   air    of    indifler- 
'ence,  which  we  attempt  so  indiff'erently  to  echo 
as  to  bring  up  an  involuntary  smile  on  the 
countenance  of  our  guide.    And  this  is  Aris- 
tophanes !    This  resolute  powerful  bay,  who  fol- 
lows on  with  something  in  his  air  and  manner  of 
indolent  hauteur,  is  the  gjrnit  favourite  for  the 
great  race  of  the  year.  This  is  the  horse  that  the 
papers  write  about,  the  clubs  talk  about,  and  the 
sporting  worM  perpetually  thinks  about.  Should 
he  be  heard  to  cough,  it  might  make  a  difference 
of  thousands.    Were  he  to  spring  a  sinew,  or 
throw  a  curb,  or  eyen  to  turn  up  that  haughty 
nostril  of  his  over  the  next  feed  of  com,  the  know- 
ledge of  such  a  calamity  would  convulse  the 
market.    There  are  great  men  who  would  give 
much  for  tlie  opportunity  to  see  what  we  sliall 
now,  as  Mr.  Shepherd  sends  the  illustrious  five 
down  to  the  other  end  of  the  plantation,  with 
orders  to  **  come  along  at  a  pretty  good  pace." 
Now  keep  your  eyes  open,  as  old  Barnoldby 
leads  off,   almost  mechanically,  with  the   lad 
hustling  and  threateniufipto  force  him  out.    But 
he  has  done  his  duty  aoly  enough  already,  and 
our  gaze  centres,  some  few  lengths  off,  on  his 
successor.    Mr.  Shepherd  can  bear  it.    "The 
crack"  is  going  sweetly,  and  the  more  he  extends 
himself,  tne  more  determinedly  he  pulls  at  his 
rider,  the  more  you  like  him.    There  is  the  long 
even  stealthy  almost  slow-seeming  stride,  like  the 
steady  stroke  of  the  accomplished  swimmer,  and 
^et  with  what  liberty  he  strikes  out,  how  well 
tis  hind-legs  come  under  him,  and  with  what 
courage  he  faces  the  hill,   as  old  Barnoldby, 
having  made  a  pace  at  last,  appears  wickedly 
inclined  to  find  out  what  tiie  youug  one  can 
do.    Their  Two  Thousand  nag  is  behind  him,  a 
strong  favourite  for  the  Spring  Haudicap  is 
fuurth,  and  a  lop-eared  colonist  of  high  cliurac- 
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ter  last  They  are  all  good,  but  vce  linger 
over  Aristophanes  as  he  walks  back,  only  all  the 
better  for  his. breathing,  and  we  close  at  once 
\t'ith  the  invitation  to  see  him  in  his  box. 

Tiiat  bevy  of  bays  and  greys  yonder  are  the 
lambkins  we  first  met  with ;  and  the  handsome 
aged  horse,  even  with  so  ranch  substance  about 
him,  is  still  good  enough  to  win  Royal  Plates, 
though  the  laird  does  talk  of  riding  him  in 
the  Park. 

But  Mr.  Shepherd  thinks  we  had  better  stroll 
on  to  the  house,  that  Thistley  Grove  which 
looked  so  comfortable  in  the  distance,  and  where 
a  biscuit  aiid  a  glass  of  the  Barnoldby  sherry 
await  us.  The  rooks  in  the  long  elm  avenues 
are  busy  m  their  preparations  for  a  welcome  to 
the  little  strangers.  The  famous  dowagers  of  high 
descent,  and  worth  at  least  a  thousand  pounds 
each,  are  looking  to  maternal  cares  of  their 
own,  as  they  group  themselves  under  the  grand 
old  trunks,  or  walk  off,  in  some  disdain  that 
their  dishevelled  beauties  should  be  made  a 
mark  for  the  sight- seeing  stranger.  There  are 
yearlings,  alrea^  of  fabulous  prices;  an  inte- 
resting invalid.  Sweet  Blossom,  with  a  refined 
melancholy  about  her  that  is  quite  catching; 
and  the  prettiest  horse  in  England,  who  has  had 
the  terrible  misfortune  to  "hit  his  leg,"  and  is  in 
physic  as  a  consequence.  That  massive  door- 
Belle  is  a  daughter  of  the  rare  old  Grantley 
hound,  and  this  short-horn  heifer  has  a  pedi- 
gree as  long  as  that  of  Aristophanes  himself, 
whose  toilet  by  this  time  must  surely  be  com- 
pleted. ^  He  has  been  brushed  and  whisped 
until  his  brownish  hard-coloured  coat  shines 
again ;  his  large  flat  legs  are  duly  wasiied  and 
bandaged;  his  nostrils  spunked  out;  his  long 
thin  mane  neatly  combed  and  arranged.  He  is 
just  set  fair,  with  the  hood  finally  thrown 
oyer  his  quarter-piece,  when  (to  his  manifest 
disgust)  we  are  ushered  into  his  box. 

No  one  likes  to  be  interfered  with  at  dinner- 
time, and  "  Harry"  strikes  out  rather  angrily 
with  his  near  fore-leg  when  his  valet  proceeds 
ouce  more  to  strip  him.  That  eye  is  full  of 
character  as  he  turns  it  upon  you,  but  the  long 
lean  head  is  not  so  handsome  as  it  is  expres- 
sive ;  how  finely  it  is  set  on  to  his  thin  somewhat 
straight  neck,  and  how  beautifully  that  again,  fits 
into  his  magnificent  sloping  shoulders !  There  is 
breadth  and  freedom  ot  play,  supported  by  long 
powerful  arms,  and  short  wiry  legs,  heavier  in 
the  bone  than  any  hairy-heeled  John  Jolly  that 
ever  drew  a  drajman.  Come  a  little  more  for- 
wai'd,  and  glance  over  that  strong  muscular 
back,  those  drooping  quarters,  and  big  clean 
hocks ;  and  then  say  if  the  thorough-bred  horse, 
in  high  condition,  be  not  a  very  hero  of  strength 
and  swiftness!  He  would  gallop  the  far- 
famed  Arabian  of  the  desert,  to  death,  and  you 
would  be  but  as  an  infant  with  him.  He  would 
rush  off  with  you  in  his  first  canter,  docile  and 
sluggish  as  he  was  at  exercise;  with  one  lash 
out  of  that  handsome  haunch,  he  would  send  you 
far  over  his  head,  or  "  order"  you  out  of  his  box 
in  an  instant.  Somewhat  grim  is  the  humour 
of  Aristophanes,  and,  as  we  hear  as  plainly  as 


he  does,  the  rattle  of  his  dinner-service,  sup- 
pose we  wish  him  good  morning,  and  assure  Mr. 
Shepherd  confidentially  when  once  more  in  the 
open  air,  tiiat  he  is  the  very  finest  Derby  horse 
we  ever  saw,  and  that  we  shall  seriously  think 
about  backing  him  for  "  a  stoater,"  "  a  monkey," 
"  a  hj»na,"  or — a  two-shilling  piece. 

There  are  nearly  forty  others  to  strip  and  talk 
over,  many  of  established  repute,  more  of 
coming  promise,  and  all,  save  the  handsome  Park 
horse  that  is  to  be,  of  the  highest  and  purest 
lineage.  And  now  that  we  have  seen  them,  and 
when  we  begin  to  tire  of  studying  so  perfect  a 
picture,  let  us  pause  for  a  minute  to  reflect  over 
its  peculiar  tone  and  treatment,  and  to  ask,  were 
you  ever  over  any  manufactory,  did  you  ever  in- 
spect an;^  gigantic  "  establishment,"  where  the 
good  genius  of  rule  and  order  had  a  better  home 
than  at  Thistley  ?  Have  you  found  a  stirrup- 
leather  out  of  place?  Have  you  noticed  the 
tiniest  of  those  little  lads  ever  flurried  or  awk- 
ward over  his  work  ?  Have  you  heard  an  oath,  or 
so  much  as  an  angry  word,  since  we  have  been 
here?  "Don't  speak  so  sharply  to  your  mare, 
boy  1"  was  Mr.  Shepherd's  mild  reproof  to  the 
boy  who  cried  out  at  the  white-legged  filly  when 
she  twisted  round  suddenly  on  lier  way  home. 
And  again :  "  I  say,  youn^  gentleman,  wouldn't 
you  look  all  the  better  if  you  had  jour  hair 
cut  ?"  to  the  other  boy,  much  rejoicing  in  his 
golden  locks.  But  we  will  have  a  word  oursehes 
with  a  third — this  natty  youth  coming  across  the 
yard,  with  his  horse's  muzzle  packed,  as  some 
travellers  packed  their  sponge-ba^s,  with  all 
kinds  of  toilet  traps.  Jack  Horner  is  his  name ; 
he  was  born  in  London,  but  came  down  to  Mr. 
Shepherd  as  apprentice,  some  three  years  since. 
He  looks  about  twelve  years  of  age,  but  rather  in- 
dignantly says  he  is  past  fifteen,  and  that  he  does 
not  weigh  four  stone.  There  is  a  combination  of 
fortune's  and  nature's  favours,  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  this  world !  Can  any  one  by  any  possi- 
bility imagine  anjthinemore  acutely  wide-awake 
than  a  boy  bom  in  London,  and  educated  in  a 
racing  stable !  Who  is  unnaturally  small  for  his 
years,  who  can  sit  close,  hold  his  tongue,  and 
hold  the  hardest  puller  in  the  stable.  Go  on  and 
prosper,  little  Jack  Horner !  And  when  the  days 
of  thy  serving  time  are  over,  you  shall  jump  into 
a  living,  wortn  double  that  of  the  parson  of  the 
parish,  and  end  by  having  a  heavier  income-tax 
than  the  most  famous  Q.C.,  who  ever  worried  a 
witness  or  bullied  a  judge.  The  nobles  of  the 
land  shall  send  in  their  special  retainers,  humbly 
asking  that  you  will  appear  for  them  when  jou 
can.  The  anxious  telegram  shall  seek  you  out. 
The  best  of  champagne,  and  the  oldest  of  Ha- 
vaunahs  shall  court  vour  taste ;  and  when  you 
go  a  courting  yourself  you  shall  woo  the  dark- 
eyed  daughter  of  The  Blue  Dragon,  with  arm- 
lets of  emeralds,  and  pearls  of  price  I  "  All 
very  fine,  sir,"  says  little  Jack  Homer — tliough 
not  without  a  notion  that  it  may  be  all  very 
true,  with  time  and  luck  to  help  him.  At  pre- 
sent. Jack  gets  ten  pounds  a  year  and  a  suit 
of  clothes,  with  three  good  meals  a  day,  and, 
despite  his  weight,  a  fair  share  of  beef  and  beer. 
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His  one  great  mission  is  to  look  after  his  horse, 
for  he  is  rarely  called  upon  to  do  more.  In  the 
sammer  he  is  with  him  by  daybreak,  if  he  do 
not  sleep  at  his  heels,  in  a  couch  that  looks 
like  a  corn-bin,  bat  which,  with  no  "double 
debt  to  pay,"  unrols  into  a  bed  and  nothing 
more.  The  attendant  sprite  of  Aristophanes 
sleeps  oyer  him ;  for  that  ^reat  horse  misht 
contrive  to  cast  himself  in  his  box,  or  the  bad 
fairy  might  try  to  come  in  through  the  keyhole, 
or  sometning  or  other  might  occur  that  would 
need  the  ready  assistance  of  his  body-guard. 
Dressing  his  liorse  lightly  over,  and  feeding 
him,  ore  amon<»t  the  first  of  Jack  Homer's 
duties,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  the  morn- 
ing exercise — ^the  walk  on  to  the  Down,  the 
gentle  canter,  the  smart  gallop,  or  the  long  four 
miler  that  has  now  generally  superseded  "  the 
sweat."  Horses  are  no  longer  loaded  with 
cloths  and  fagged  and  scraped,  out  they  get  the 
same  amount  of  work  witnout  the  unnecessary 
severity  once  general  and  fatal.  Common  sense 
has  of  late  years  driven  out  much  of  the  con- 
ventionid  practice  of  the  training-stable,  and  a 
horse  is  now  treated  in  accordance  with  his 
peculiar  temper  and  constitution.  Some  horses 
are  so  nervous  that  they  begin  to  fidget  at  the 
mere  si^ht  of  the  muzzle  with  which  a  horse  was, 
as  a  rule,  "  set"  tiie  night  before  he  ran ;  and 
now,  not  one  horse  in  fifty  is  ever  "  set."  Other 
horaes  know  as  readily,  the  intention  with  which 
their  manes  are  plaited  into  thick  heavy  tresses 
-^a  part  of  the  etiquette  costume  of  the  course 
now  by  no  means  so  carefully  observed  as  of 
yore —and  some  begin  to  "  funk,"  as  the  school- 
boys say,  so  soon  as  the  stranger  Vulcan  comes 
toshift  their  light  shoes  for  the  still  lighter 
"  plates."  Some  horses  will  almost  train  tliem- 
selves,  without  needing  anj  clothing  whatever, 
while  grosser  animals  require  continual  work. 
The  late  Lord  Eglinton's  famous  Van  Tromp 
was  a  very  indolent  horse,  and  took  an  immense 
"  preparation,"  two  or  three  good  racers  bein» 
solely  eipploj'cd  to  lead  him  in  his  gallops ;  and 
his  temper  was  so  bad,  that  for  the  last  year  he 
was  ridaen  in  a  muzzle,  to  prevent  his  flying  at 
the  other  horses  out.  His  yet  more  renowned 
half-brother,  The  Flying  Dutchman,  went,  on 
the  contrary,  so  freely,  and  pulled  so  mucb, 
that  he  never  had  half  the  work  of  the  other, 
and  usually  galloped  by  himself.  But  he  was 
of  a  most  excitable  temperament,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  stable. 

This  great  business  of  galloping  over.  Jack 
Homer  brings  his  horse  back  in  his  own  proper 
place  in  the  stnng,  to  the  stable,  where  he  is 
dressed  again  far  more  elaborately,  and  when 
*'set  fair,"  is  fed,  A  horse  in  work  will  eat 
in  a  day  his  six  "qxmrtems"  of  corn  (of  six- 
teen quarterns  to  the  bushel),  often  mixed 
with  a  few  old  beans,  and  occasionally,  as  at 
Thistley  Grove,  with  some  sliced  carrots ; 
while  he  has  hay  "at  discretion,"  regulated 
cither  by  his  own  delicate  appetite,  or  meted 
out  to  his  too  eager  voracity.  Then,  with 
the  horse  left  in  quiet  to  liis  meal,  the  boy 
begins  to  think  of  liis  own,  which  in  the  sum* 


mer  is  breakfast,  and  in  the  winter  dinner.  Wc 
may  be  satisfied  that  unless  Jack  is  to  have  a 
mount  in  the  next  Handicap,  there  is  no  use  for 
the  muzzle  here  either ;  and  Mrs.  Shepherd  has 
a  boy  all  the  way  from  the  North  Riding,  whose 
prowess  over  suet  pudding  is  somethmg  mar- 
vellous to  witness.  Almost  all  the  laSs  are 
from  a  distance,  for  the  cottager's  wife  cannot 
reconcile  it  to  herself  to  see  her  dear  Billy  cry- 
ing to  come  home  again ;  and  so  surely  as  he 
begins  to  cry,  so  surely  does  he  j^  home.  Mrs. 
Shepiierd,  however,  is  a  good  mother  to  those 
who  stay  with  her.  They  go  to  the  village 
church  regularly  every  Sunday,  and  there  is  a 
chapel-room  at  the  Grove,  wliich  is  a  school- 
room every  evening  in  the  week,  and  a  place  of 
worship  on  the  Saobath. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Thistle  Down,  four 
of  Mr.  Dominie  the  public  trainer's  lads  wear 
surplices  as  singers  in  the  church  of  one  of 
the  strictest  clergymen  in  Downshire.  They 
attend  an  evening  school,  where  the  trainer^ 
son  is  a  teacher,  and  Dominie  himself  is 
churchwarden.  Had  Holcroft  lived  in  these 
days,  he  would  never  have  longed  for  Life 
in  London;  and  Thafs  your  «or/./ would  have 
been  an  echo  rather  of  the  green  sward  than 
of  the  green  room.  Mr.  Dominie  makes  it  a 
condition  when  hiring  a  lad  that  he  shall  re- 
gularly attend  a  place  of  worship,  and  some 
trainers  walk  in  procession  to  church  with  their 
boys,  precisely  as  if  the  establishment  were  an 
academy  where  the  neighbouring  youth  were 
"  genteely  boarded."  The  economy  of  a  public 
stable  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Shepherd's. 
The  lads  get  about  the  same  wages,  but  seldom 
with  the  addition  of  the  suit  of  clothes;  and 
some,  but  not  so  many  as  their  employers  could 
wish,  are  bound  apprentice  for  four  or  five  years 
on  first  entering.  A  really  clever  child,  when 
so  articled,  may  be  turned  to  considerable  profit, 
for  there  is  a  continual  demand  for  such  light 
weights,  and  of  course  the  master  can  generally 
make  his  own  terms  as  to  how  they  shall  share 
the  fees  received  for  riding  races  for  other 
people.  To  "  hold  Ids  tongue,"  and  "  keep  his 
hands  down,"  are  the  two  golden  rules  of  a 
jockey  boy's  life,  and  the  height  of  his  aml)ition 
to  ride  in  public :  should  he  oe  very  successful 
at  first,  he  is  apt  to  lose  his  head ;  and  here  the 
indentures  do  him  good  service,  by  keeping  him 
in  proper  control  until  he  has  completed  his 
education.  Should  he  then  have  outgrown  the 
stable  in  size  and  weight,  he  is  still  qualified  to 
make  the  best  of  grooms.  To  tend  on  the  high- 
bred horse  that  is,  and  not  to  look  after  a  horse 
and  chaise,  clean  knives  and  shoes,  dig  in  the 
garden,  wait  at  table,  and  help  Mary  Anne  in  her 
airings  with  the  double-bodied  perambulator. 

Jack  Homer's  early  career  has  scarcely  fitted 
him  for  "  a  place"  like  this;  but  if  you  really 
have  need  of  a  groom,  the  training-stable  is  as 
the  University  for  turning  out  a  first-class  man. 
Of  late  years,  private  establishments  have  been 
coming  more  and  more  into  fashion,  and,  for  a 
gentleman  with  anything  like  a  stud  of  his 
own,  there  can  be  no  other  so  satisfactory  or 
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legitimate  a  means  of  engaging  in  the  sport. 
Thistlej  Grove  is  at  this  time  about  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  any  stable  in  the  kingdom,  either  public 
or  private ;  and  a  brother  of  our  Mr.  Shepherd 
is  now  in  receipt  of  the  highest  salary  ever  paid 
to  a  private  trainer.  He  has  six.  hundred  noonds 
a  year,  with  a  ca,pital  house  to  live  in,  ana,  even 
beyond  this,  "  farms"  the  horses  and  boys  for 
his  employer  at  so  much  a  head.  This  scale, 
however,  is  considerably  beyond  the  average. 
As  a  rule,  a  trainer  is  now  a  well-condueted,  com- 
paratively well-educated  man,  with,  of  course, 
the  occasional  exception  we  find  in  every  other 
rank  and  calling.  But  the  ignorant  cunning 
sot,  once  too  true  a  type  of  his  order,  is  dying 
out  with  the  old-fashioned  huntsman,  who  got 
drunk  as  a  duty  when  he  had  killed  his  fox. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  laird  of  the  Thistle 
Down,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  has  presented 
you  with  one  of  those  famous  mares  we  dis- 
turbed but  now  under  the  elms~*>more  fatal  gift, 
may  be,  than  that  Trojan  Horse  whereof  Virgil 
has  sun^i^.  The  Dowager  Duchess  is  your  own, 
and  straightway  your  ambition  is  fired  to  win  the 
Derby.  Vv  ith  good  fortune,  the  year's  keep  of  the 
mare  and  other  preliminary  expenses,  your  foal 
has  eost  you  some  seventy  pounds  up  to  the  day 
he  is  born.  Subsequently,  when  weaned,  there 
.  will  be  a  year  and  a  half  of  the  idleness  of  infancy, 
what  time  he  is  being  fed  with  com,  fondled  aud 
handled  and  half  broxen ;  and  this  will  call  for  a 
full  eighty  pounds  morel  Then,  in  the  September 
previous  to  entering  om  his  second  year,  he  goes 
up  to  school,  where  he  gets  board,  lodging,  at- 
tendance, and  teaching,  for  somewhere  about 
fifty  shillings  a  week.  The  customary  charge 
in  a  hi^h-dass  public  stable,  is  two  guineas  a 
week,  including  the  lad :  while  to  this  must 
be  added  the  smith,  saddler,  physio,  and  other 
incidental  charges,  to  brin^  up  the  total.  A 
year  and  a  half  spent  thus  with  Mr.  Dominie  will 
add  another  item  to  the  account  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety  pounds ;  and  as  you  keep  him  specially 
to  win  the  Derby,  his  expenses  to  and  at  Epsom 
wiU  be  but  some  eight  pounds  more.  The  stake 
is  one  of  fifty  pounds  each,  the  jockey's  fee  for 
a  "chance"  mount  is  three  pounds — he  will  ex- 
pect &Ye  hundred  if  he  should  win — and  so,  by 
the  time  that  lilac  bodv  and  red  sleeves  is 
"coloured"  on  the  carid^  by  the  time  that 
those  three^ind-thirty  thoiough-bred  colts  have 
dipped  down  from  the  paddock  to  the  post, 
there  is  not  one  among  them  who  faces  the 
flag  hut  has  cost  some  four  hundred  pounds 
to  get  tliere.  During  the  vear  1861,  between 
eighteen  and  nineteen  hundred  horses  actually 
rau  in  England  and  Ireland,  while  there  were 
many  others  which,  from  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, never  appeared,  although  in  training. 
Beyond  these,  even,  we  must  include  the 
steei)le-chaders,  whose  names  rarely  appear 
in  the  strictly  legitimate  records  of  Wetherby. 
Then  we  may  guess  at  the  amount  of  money 
expended  on  horse-flesh,  livixig  at  the  rate 
of  from  two  pounds  ^we  shillings  to  two 
pounds  ten  slullings  a  week  each  horse.  The 
large  breeding  establishmenU»  the  outrageously 


heavy  travelling  expenses,  when  a  horse  pays 
a  guinea  a  night  for  his  box,  and  other  items 
of  outlay,  we  must  not  stay  to  consider  but, 
"keeping"  them  to  their  work  when  at  home, 
they  nave,  of  course,  the  very  best  of  oats  and 
hajr,  all  bought  in  at  the  b^t  prices  :  wliile  a 
trainer  will  often  pay  a  fanner  more  for  the 

E privilege  to  exercise  on  a  down,  than  the  tenant 
lor  it  as  a  sheep-walk.  So  far  from  this 
a  detriment  to  the  land,  "the  bite"  is 
ere  so  sweet  as  where  the  horses  gallop ; 
and  the  flock  will  continue  to  follow  the  string, 
as  they  change  from  one  side  of  the  hiU  to  the 
other. 

Let  us  leave  the  high-mettled  racer,  where 
we  first  found  him  in  such  good  companion- 
ship, with  the  little  lambs  mocking  his  loni^ 
stride,  tA  they  run  matches  Sjgainst  ea^ 
other  to  the  tinkling  of  the  starting-bell  with 
whidi  the  wandering  ewe  will  clear  the  way. 
How  different  In  its  sober,  monotonous  echo,  to 
that  quick,  thrilling  alarum  which  proclaims 
*^they*re  offP'  When,  in  the  noise  and  turmoil 
of  the  crowded  course,  we  are  challenged  on  every 
side  by  the  hoarse  husky  Ishmaelite  who  will 
"  lay  agen  "  everything  and  everybody ;  when, 
amidst  the  din  of  discord  and  tiie  wild  revelry  of 
such  a  holiday,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  j^ellow 
jacket  of  Aristophanes  as  he  sweeps  bv  in  liis 
canter,  or  stru^les  home  to  a  ehorus  of  shouts 
and  yeUs,  of  cracking  of  whips  and  working  of 
arms;  hero,  then,  though  ne  may  be,  high 
though  that  number  ni$M  be  exalted,  we  see 
little  of  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  the  thorough- 
bred horse's  life.  We  must  seek  this,  rather  in 
the  sweet  solitude  of  the  downs  and  by-ways, 
where  the  sheplierd's  hut  is  the  ending-post,  and 
the  farmer,  thrice  happy  in  his  ignorance,  will 
lean  carelessly  on  his  stick  as  they  march  by 
to  ask  "  What's  the  name  of  that  'un  ?" 


NOT  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

It  is  not  the  least  striking  part  of  the  follow- 
ing shameful  story,  that  the  facts  it  narrates  are 
not  vet  one  hundred  years  old. 

Abbeville,  a  manufacturing  and  commercial 
town  in  the  province  of  Picardy,  and  now  a 
chef-lieu  d'arrondissement  in  the  department 
of  the  Somme,  had  of  old  been  accustomed  to 
witness  absurd  and  barbarous  punishments. 
About  1272,  a  murderer  whom  the  Mayor  had 
put  in  prison,  was  taken  out  by  his  orders  at 
the  moment  when  the  murdered  person  breathed 
his  last,  and  swore  over  relics,  m  the  presence 
of  the  citizens  assembled  by  ringing  the  bell, 
that  he  would  depart  from  the  town  within  a 
fortnight,  and  cross  the  seas  never  to  return. 
In  1286,  by  judgment  of  the  town  and  by  counsel 
of  the  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  (^hevins)  of  Amiens, 
one  Jean  d'Omatre,  found  guilty  of  counterfeit- 
ing the  stamp  applied  to  the  Abbeville  cloths, 
was  branded  on  the  faoe  with  the  real  stamp, 
and  banialicJ  for  life.  In  1291,  an  individual, 
suspected  of  laroeny,  was  banished,  after  slitting 
his  ear,  with  the  tfireat  that,  if  he  came  back 
again,  tliey  would  hang  him  bj  the  neck.    In 
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the  same  jear,  an  inhabitant  of  Gahon  was  also 
banished  for  theft ;  if  he  returned  to  the  town 
or  its  suburbs,  one  of  his  members  was  to 
be  cut  off,  wkieiever  the  Sheriffs  pleated  to 
select.  In  1296,  a  womai^  found  guilty  of 
coining,  was  buried  alive,  in  the  presence  of 
the  iustices  of  the  town.  Other  women, 
found  guilty  of  thefts,  suffered  the  same  punish- 
ment. 

In  1346,  an  individual  was  stabbed  in  a 
drunken  brawl.  The  municipal  authorities  held 
an  inquest,  discovered  who  were  the  guilty 
parties,  and  rang  their  three  bells  to  summon 
them  to  appear  and  answer  the  charge;  but  they 
neither  came  nor  showed  themselves.  Where- 
upon, the  public  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  de- 
molish the  houses  of  the  murderers,  in  virtue  of 
certain  articles  in  the  corporation  charter.  But, 
on  their  arrival,  the  wives  of  the  accused  par- 
ties required  the  mayor  and  the  sheriffs  to 
maintain  their  rights,  summoning  immediately 
witnesses  to  prove  that  their  jointure  save  them 
a  life  interest  in  the  houses  intended  to  be 
pulled  down.  The  mayor  at  once  caused  the 
work  to  be  stopped,  and  the  demolition  did  not 
take  place  until  after  the  decease  of  the  respec- 
tive women. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  animals  then 
were  formally  accused  and  put  upon  their  trial 
according  to  the  rules  of  criminal  jurisprudence; 
nevertheless,  proofs  of  the  fact  are  furnished  by 
the  archives  of  the  Mairie  of  Abbeville:  "It 
happened  that  on  Saturday  the  xvth  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  mccccxiui,  Belot, 
daughter  of  J^han  Guillain,  she  being  lud  in  her 
cradle  and  asleep,  was  strangled  and  her  face  de- 
voured by  a  little  pig,  belonging  to  the  said 
Guillain ;  for  which  matter  and  by  deliberation 
of  the  council,  he,  thepi^,  was  dragged  and  hung 
by  the  hind-legs,  on  Canstmas  Eve,  the  xxivth 
day  of  the  aforesaid  year,  and  by  judgment  of 
the  mavor  and  sherifijs,  Matthew  JDarbafust  being 
major.'' 

Another  pig,  enilty  of  the  same  crime,  was 
arrested  by  tne  sen^chal's  sergeants,  and  by  them 
made  over  to  the  iurisdiction  of  the  municipal 
officers;,  at  whose  nands  it  also  suffered  death  by 
hanging  by  the  hind-legs.  A  third  pig,  again, 
for  murdering  a  babe  in  its  cradle,  was  hung  in 
like  manner  from  a  gallows,  in  virtue  of  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  by  the  mayor,  on  the  leads  of 
the  Shrievalty,  to  the  tolling  of  bells.  A  like 
instance  occurred  in  1479.  The  condemned 
animal  was  driven  to  the  place  of  execution  in  a 
cart;  the  mace-beaiers  escorted  it  as  far  as  the 
flallows,  and  the  executioner  received  sixty  sous 
for  his  trouble. 

To  pass  on  to  an  epoch  nearer  to  the  date  of 
our  present  history,  in  1724  three  soldiers  were 
hung  on  the  same  gallows,  in  the  Place  St. 
Pierre,  for  stealing  forty-seven  pounds  of  candles, 
valued  at  eighteen  livres  sixteen  sous.  In  the 
following  year,  the  wife  of  a  porter,  suruamed 
La  Commanduite,  was  taken  up  for  begeary  and 
conducted  to  the  steeple  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille, 
where  was  a  wooden  cage  for  confining  mad 
people.    The  wretched  woman  was  put  into  this 


cage,  and  almost  instantly  afterwards  hung  her- 
self there  with  her  apron.  The  municip^  offi- 
cers proceeded  to  the  prison  to  ascertain  the 
foct  of  her  death,  the  cause  which  had  occasioned 
it,  and  to  institute  proceedings  against  the  body. 
Thev  discovered  that  she  had  already  been  in  the 
hanos  of  justice,  being  branded  on  the  shoulder. 
They  eaused  the  body  to  be  taken  to  a  dungeon 
of  tJie  Cour  Ponthieu,  where  they  left  it  com- 
pletely stripped.  When  their  inquest  was  over, 
the  executioner  dressed  the  body  in  a  chemise, 
putit  in  a  sort  of  wicker  box  which  did  not  conceal 
it  from  view,  and  in  which  the  head  was  not 
enclosed,  fastened  it  to  a  horse's  tail,  and  dragged 
it,  with  the  face  to  the  ground,  as  far  as  the 
market,  where  it  was  hung  on  a  gallows  by  the 
feet ;  then,  dragged  away  in  the  same  fashion, 
in  the  midst  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people, 
it  was  finally  buried  in  a  wheel-rut.  Wlieel- 
ruts  existed  then,  deep  enough  to  serve  as 
graves. 

In  1730,  a  young  man  of  Abbeville,  who  ven- 
tured during  the  night  to  throw  a  stick  at  a  little 
group  of  images  representing  the  Resurrection, 
whicn  was  suspended  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
streets  in  honour  of  the  fSte  of  Saint  Sepulchre, 
was  shot  dead  by  a  gunsmith  named  Leduc.  The 
authorities  made  inquiries,  but  took  no  further 
proceedinffs,  heedless  of  the  solicitations  of  the 
mother  ofthe  young  man  whom  Leduc  had  mur- 
dered. Tired  of  appealing  in  vain  to  the  law, 
tJie  wretched  parent  contnved  to  obtain,  through 
one  of  her  relations  who  was  a  servant  at  court, 
an  order  requiring  the  Abbeville  magistrates  to 
go  on  with  the  trial.  The  offender  was  con- 
demned  to  deatL  But  at  every  consecration  of 
a  Bishop  of  Orleans,  the  new  prelate  had  the 
privilege  of  pardoning  a  criminal ;  and  in  this 
way  Leduc  escaped  we  scaffold. 

At  every  step,  you  came  upon  crosses,  images 
of  saints.  Madonnas,  and  £ece  Homos.  They 
were  to  be  found  in  every  churchyard,  in  every 
street,  in  the  squares,  on  the  ramparts,  on  the 
bridges,  at  the  portal  of  every  church,  against 
the  walls  of  every  convent. 

The  hero  of  our  tragic  tale,  the  Chevalier  de 
la  Barre,  was  the  grandson  of  a  lieutenant- 
.general  who  wrote  several  works  on  Guiana,  of 
which  he  was  named  governor  in  1663.  Bom 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coutanoes,  in  Nor- 
mandy, young  De  la  Barre  spent  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life  with  a  country  cure,  and  after- 
wards resided  with  a  farmer.  He  was  clever 
and  good  natured;  but,  being  left  an  orphan  in 
his  childhood,  his  education  was  very  much  n^- 
lected ;  which  did  not  prevent  his  entertaining, 
nor  his  discussing  witn  imprudent  levity,  the 
free  philosophical  opinions  then  current  among 
the  French  nobility.  In  short,  De  la  Barre 
and  his  knot  of  youiig  friends  drew  upon  them- 
selves the  ill-wul  ot  the  clergy.  It  was  ru- 
moured tliat  he  one  day  got  within  the  walls  of 
a  convent  under  the  disguise  of  female  attire; 
and  he  and  his  companions  reaUy  passed  within 
five-and-twenty  paces  of  a  procession  of  Capuchin 
monks  bearing  the  Host,  without  kneeung  or 
taking  off  their  hats.    The  excuse  was,  that 
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thej  were  hastening  to  dinner,  and  that  it 
rained — ^no  excuse  whatever,  at  that  time  and 
place. 

De  la  Barre  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  one  of 
his  relations,  Madame  Feydeau  de  &oa,  Abbess 
of  WiUancourt,  wliose  nephew  he  was  according 
to  the  custom  of  Brittany  *  This  lady  adopted 
him,  in  a  manner,  in  1764;  she  gave  him  mas- 
ters, and  procured  him  a  lieutenant's  commis- 
sion. She  lodged  him  in  the  external  buildings 
of  the  convent,  and  invited  him  to  meet  the 
select  society  by  whom  she  was  visited,  and  ^ho 
mouided  his  manners  to  tlie  ways  of  the  world. 
Voltaire  says  of  her  that  she  was  amiable, 
strictly  moral  iu  her  conduct,  gentle-tempered 
and  cheerful,  benevolent  and  prudent  without 
superstition.  She  often  asked  him  to  supper, 
together  with  several  of  his  youn^  friends 
(amonsst  them,  one  named  Moisnel  and  another 
D'Eta&nde  de  Morival),  whose  spirits  were 
high,  but  whose  faith  was  of  the  weakest.  Re- 
ports were  current  that  these  young  people,  in 
their  secret  parties  of  pleasure,  were  irreligious 
as  well  as  dissolute,  and  that  the  chevalier  par- 
took of  their  follies.  Witnesses  (mostly  of  the 
lowest  class,  who  had  waited  on  the  young  men 
at  their  merry  meetings)  were  subsequently 
brought  to  prove  that  they  recited  Piron's  no- 
torious verses,  sang  libertine  songs,  spoke 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  and  pro- 
faned by  mimicry  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 
The  state  of  the  times,  the  profligacy  of  the 
court,  the  looming  of  a  political  tempest  on  the 
horizon,  the  antagonism  of  the  philosophers  and 
the  Catholic  clergy,  must  all  be  remembered 
while  pronouncing  judgment  on  the  conduct  of 
these  thoughtless  youtns. 

Had  the  matter  been  confined  to  private 
orgies  even  worse  than  these,  the  names  of  De 
la  Barre  and  his  associates  would  probably 
never  have  reached  our  days ;  but  during  the 
night  of  the  8-9th  of  August,  1765,  a  wooden 
cruciflx,  standing  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  was  muti- 
lated with  a  cuttinf^  instrument.  In  the  same 
night,  another  crucifix,  planted  in  the  cemetery 
of  Saint  Catherine,  was  covered  with  filth.  These 
events  excited  a  general  disturbance  throughout 
the  town.  Tiie  procureur  du  roi  (king's  at- 
torney), a  mystical  enthusiast,  caused  the  seve- 
rest inquiry  to  be  made.  The  Bishop  of  Amiens 
(De  la  Motte  d'Orldans),  a  naturally  good- 
natured  prelate,  but  excited  by  bigoted  cote- 
ries and  enfeebled  by  age,  published  a  "Moni- 
toire,"  inviting  the  pubhc  to  denounce  the 
offenders,  with  the  threat  of  censures  and  ex- 
communication. On  the  8th  of  October  lie 
himself  came  to  Abbeville,  accompanied  by 
twelve  missionaries,  and  with  them  went  in  pro- 
cession, barefoot,  with  ropes  round  their  necks, 
to  the  insulted  crosses,  prostrated  himself  be- 
fore them,  and  without  foreseeing  the  conse- 
quences of  his  fatal  step,  hastily  pronounced 


*  Suppose  two  cousins-german  to  bo  married, 
the  son  of  one  of  these  cousins  will  address  the 
other  as  "  Ha  tante*' — "  Aunt**  lie  is  her  neveu  a 
la  mode  de  Bretagne. 


his  opinion  of  the  culprits,  declaring  that  they 
deserved  the  extremest  punishment.  This  ex- 
piatory ceremonial,  at  which  all  the  civil  and 
judicial  authorities  were  present,  made  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  populace.  More  than 
a  hundred  witnesses,  summoned  to  depose  to 
facts  relating  to  the  mutilation,  spoke  of  im- 
pious talk  uttered  in  the  heat  of  thoughtless 
carousals  b^  young  people  of  the  town,  but 
which  afforded  no  clue  whatever  to  the  affair 
of  the  crucifixes.  With  this  were  mingled 
rumours  of  hosts  (consecrated  wafers),  stolen 
from  churches,  being  stabbed  with  knives,  and 
miraculously  bleeding  from 'the  wounds  re- 
ceived. 

In  most  instances  of  popular  excitement  end- 
ing in  outbursts  of  popular  frenzy,  some  secret 
instigator  has  been  at  work,  fanning  the  flame 
unperceived.  In  the  present  case  the  under- 
hand agitator,  whoever  he  was,  took  great  pains 
to  fix  suspicion  on  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre. 
Popular  rumour  and  probability  (although 
doubts  as  to  the  facts  have  been  raised)  assign 
this  villanous  manoeuvre  to  the  lieutenant-par- 
ticulier  and  criminal  assessor,  Pierre  Duval  de 
Soicourt,  who  had  a  private  grudge  as^ainst  the 
Abbess  of  WiUancourt,  and  who,  unable  to  in- 
jure the  lady  herself,  might  seek  revenge  on  her 
adopted  child.  If  we  may  believe  Voltaire, 
Duval,  although  sixty  years  of  age,  annoyed 
Madame  de  WiUancourt  with  importunities 
which  only  excited  her  utmost  aversion,  so  far 
even  as  to  exclude  him  from  her  society.  Du- 
val, in  revenge,  did  all  he  could,  to  beset  her 
with  l^al  and  pecuniary  difficulties.  De  la 
Barre  took  his  aunt's  part  with  imprudent  ear- 
nestness, and  spoke  to  the  old  assessor  with 
provoking  harshness. 

Moreover,  in  the  Abbess  of  Willancourt's 
convent  there  resided  a  charming  nrl  belonging 
to  a  very  wealthy  family,  who  was  Duval's  war(t 
and  whom  he  desired  to  many  to  his  son,  a 
young  man  of  coarse  and  brutal  manners.  The 
abbess,  yielding  to  her  pupil's  entreaties,  who 
loathed  the  idea  of  such  a  union,  opposed  the 
marriage  and  succeeded  in  getting  another 
guardian  appointed  in  the  place  of  Duval  de 
Soicourt.  Either  of  these  affronts  sufficed  to 
make  the  criminal  assessor  vow  eternal  hatred 
to  the  abbess. 

Duval,  therefore,  in  his  official  capacity, 
broi^ht  a  formal  accusation  against  De  la  Barre 
and  lour  other  youn^  men  belon^n^  to  the  first 
families  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  damning 
circumstance  for  Duval's  memory  that,  with  four 
out  of  five  of  the  families  of  which  the  parties 
accused  were  members,  he  had  had  serious  mis- 
understandings. "  I  mean  to  frighten  Madame 
de  WiUancourt,"  he  said,  "and  show  her  that  I 
am  not  a  man  to  be  despised."  Mixing  up  the 
affair  of  the  procession  witli  the  reports  of  irre- 
ligious talk,  he  coupled  the  whole  with  the 
offence  of  mutilating  the  crucifixes ;  so  that  the 
result  should  be  to  punish  as  mutilators  of  the 
holy  symbol  those  who  should  be  merely*  con- 
victed  of  impious  discourse. 

The  arrest  of  the  culprits  was  decreed.  Three 
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of  them  immediately  took  to  flight,  amongst 
whom  was  D*£talonde,  who  contrived  to  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Ahbot  of 
Lieu-Dien.  This  generous  prelate,  whose  con- 
duct  forms  a  noble  contrast  with  the  intolerance 
of  the  other  priests,  concealed  the  fu^tire  in 
the  depths  ot  his  convent,  and  provided  him 
with  means  of  escape  through  the  assistance  of 
the  Abbot  of  Tr^port,  his  excellent  and  worthy 
friend.  De  la  Barre,  relying  too  confidently  on 
the  influence  and  credit  of  his  relations,  the 
D'Ormessons,  who  occupied  distinguished  posi- 
tions in  the  parliament  and  the  council,  refused 
to  leave  France.  He  was  arrested  on  tlie  first 
of  October  in  the  Abbey  of  Longvilliers,  near 
Montreuil,  and  brought  the  very  same  day  to 
Abbeville.  Moisnel  was  seized  the  day  follow- 
ing. De  ]a  Barre  was  nineteen  years  of  age ; 
Moisnel  only  fourteen. 

Not  a  single  creature  in  the  whole  town  had 
witnessed  the  commission  of  the  mutilation.  De 
la  Barre  was  only  strongly  suspected  of  having 
taken  part  in  it.  The  legisktion  of  everj 
country  maintains  the  principle  that,  before  it 
can  be  punished,  a  crime  must  be  proved  to  have 
been  committed .  But  even  if  it  had  been  proved 
that  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre  had  injured  and 
defiled  crucifixes,  no  law  then  existed  m  France 
punishing  with  death  either  the  breaking  of 
images  or  other  similar  blasphemous  conduct. 
The  edict  of  1666  merely  ordains  that  blas- 
phemers, after  repeating  their  offence  a  certain 
number  of  times,  shall  have  their  tongue  cut  out, 
leaving  to  theologians  the  task  of  defining  what 
amount  of  sacrilege  is  deserving  of  death.  A 
decision  of  the  &rbonne  was  requisite  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  on  the  theological  points.  In 
default  of  law,  it  appears  that  they  disinterred 
an  "Edict  of  Pacification,'*  given  by  the  Chan- 
cellor de  I'Hopital  under  Charies  the  Ninth, 
and  revoked  soon  afterwards. 

However  that  may  be,  De  la  Barre  and  D'Eta- 
londe  were  condemned  to  a  terrible  death.  The 
latter,  a  refugee  in  Prussia,  was  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  tormentors ;  but  the  poor  unhappy  boy, 
Moisnel,  transferred  from  dungeon  to  dungeon, 
following  the  Chevalier  wherever  he  was  dragged, 
narrowly  escaped  from  sharing  his  fate.  Wmlst 
Madame  de  Willancourt  hastened  to  Versailles 
in  search  of  succour  and  support,  the  wretched 
lads  were  deprived  of  every  means  of  defence. 
The  younger  one,  terror-struck,  and  throwing 
himself  in  tears  at  his  accusers*  feet,  confessed 
to  whatever  thejr  chose  to  put  into  his  mouth. 
De  la  Barre,  gifted  with  greater  strength  of 
mind,  admitting  trifling  peccadilloes,  vehemently 
protested  his  innocence  of  the  graver  charges. 
It  may  even  be  added  that  the  noble  fellow  well 
knew  who  was  the  real  culprit,  but  would  not 
name  him.  An  honourable  magistrate,  the 
oldest  and  the  most  intimate  friend  of  one  of  the 
two  co-accused,  has  stated  that  the  veritable 
perpetrator  of  the  mutilation  was  a  hare-brained 
lad,  — — ,  who  was  freq[uently  with  De  la  Barre 
and  hia  other  companions.  But  the  dastardly 
wretch,  instead  of  leaving  France  and  then  avow- 
ing his  culpability  in  the  face  of  Europe,  took  | 


rood  care  not  to  reveal  his  secret ;  whilst  his 
lieroio  friend,  firmly  determined  to  betray  no 
clue,  was  devoting,  by  his  silence,  his  ownnead 
to  the  executioner.  On  the  28th  of  Februaiy, 
1766,  a  horrible  sentence  was  pronounced  whose 
memory  will  ever  weigh  as  a  ^reat  crime,  both 
on  the  tribunal  which  decreed  it  and  the  town 
where  the  victim  was  sacrificed. 

And  who  were  the  judges  ?  In  the  first 
place,  Duval  de  Soicourt,  whom  we  already 
know.  Secondly,  one  BrousteUes,  whose  prin- 
cipal profession  was  to  deal  in  pigs  and  cattle, 
and  who  was  utterly  unfit  for  the  office ;  seeing 
that  he  had  sentences  recorded  against  him,  that 
he  had  been  declared  incapable  of  holding  any 
municipal  office  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
advocates  of  Abbeville,  by  a  formal  deed,  had 
refused  to  admit  him  into  their  body.  The 
third  ittdge,  intimidated,  it  is  said,  by  the  other 
two,  nad  the  weakness  to  sign  the  sentence,  and 
was  afterwards  tormented  by  poignant  though 
ineffectual  remorse.  His  act  is  the  more  inex- 
cusable, from  his  having  one  day  said,  during 
the  trial,  •*  We  ought  not  to  torment  the  poor 
innocents  in  this  way.*' 

The  Court  of  Abbeville  was  subordinate  of 
the  iurisdiotion  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 
Thitner,  consequently,  De  la  Barre  was  trans- 
ferred, and  confined  in  the  Montgomery  tower. 
Eight  of  the  most  celebrated  advocates  in  Paris 
signed  a  consultation,  in  which  they  demon* 
strated  the  illegality  of  the  proceedinjzs  and  the 
absurd  barbarity  of  the  three  Abbeville  judges. 
"  who  deserved,"  said  Voltaire,  "to  be  skinned 
alive  on  their  fleur-de-lys-covered  benches,  and 
to  have  their  skins  used  as  a  covering  for  the 
flowers.*'  The  attorney-general  in  vam  gave 
his  opinion  that  their  execrable  sentence  should 
be  quashed.  It  was  confirmed  on  the  6th  of 
June,  1766,  by  a  majority  of  two  votes.  The 
real  fact  is,  that  De  la  Barre,  whose  cause  was 
espoused  by  the  "  philosophere,"  was  sacrificed 
as  a  sop  thrown  out  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the 
Jesuits,  who,  though  suffering  from  a  defeat,  had 
still  sufficient  influence  to  excite  wretched  quar- 
rels, and  to  make  themselves  dreaded  as  dan- 
gerous enemies. 

It  is  related  that  the  Bishop  of  Amiens,  tor- 
mented by  severe  remorae,  and  bitterly  deplo- 
ring the  consequences  of  his  imprudent  zeal, 
solicited  the  aid  of  clergy  in  order  to  obtain  let- 
ters of  ^race.  It  is  even  added,  that  the  parlia- 
ment delayed  the  signing  of  the  decree  for  six 
days,  in  the  hope  that  Louis  the  Fifteenth  would 
prove  not  inflexible.  But  the  sultan  of  the  Pare- 
aux-Cerfs  sanctioned  the  infamy  of  the  condem- 
nation. 

De  hi  Barre  was  brought  to  Abbeville  by  way 
of  Rouen,  a  circuitous  route,  as  if  his  persecu- 
tors feared  a  rescue.  He  entered  the  town  by 
the  Hocquet  Gate,  in  a  post-chaise,  between  two 
police  officers,  and  escorted  by  archera  disguised 
as  couriers.  At  six  in  the  morning  of  the  first 
of  August  he  was  put  to  the  rack  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  justly  respected  medical  man,  M. 
Gatte,  who  saved  him  from  a  great  part  of  the 
honors  of  torture  by  telling  the  executioners 
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that  further  sufiering  would  result  in  deatk 
It  \s  asserted  that,  during  this  cruel  ordeal,  the 
chevalier  avowed  himseU  guilty  of  the  o&nce 
committed  in  Saint  Catherine's  cemetery.  Imme- 
diately afterwards,  he  was  visited  in  prison  by 
a  Dominican,  Father  Bosqjaier,  whom  he  had 
several  times  met  at  his  aunt's>  the  Abbess 
of  Willaneourt.  He  invited  him  to  share  his 
last  repast;  but  the  worthy  £riar  could  not 
eat. 

"  Why  will  you  not  dine  ?"  De  la  Barre  in- 
quired. "  You  will  require  something  to  sustain 
you  during  the  spectacle  I  am  about  to  offer. 
Let  us  have  some  coffee,"  he  added,  after  a 
(juiet  meal;  "it  will  not  prevent  my  sleep- 
ing." 

A  little  before  five  in  the  afternoon>  he  was 
made  to  get  into  a  tumbril,  in  his  shirt,  with  a 
rope  round  his  nec^,  uncovered  and  barefoot, 
with  boards  heioie  and  behind,  inscribed  ik- 

f  lOUa,  BIASFHE1CBB,  £XECBABLY  AKD  ABOKIN- 

ABLT  SACBiLEGiouB.  Father  Bosquieo  held  a. 
crucifix,  before  him.  An  executioner,  in  the 
same  vehicle,  held  a  lighted  taper.  Seiveral 
mounted  bailiffs  and  ten  brigades  of  archers, 
some  of  whom  had  come  seventeen  leagues,  sur- 
rounded the  victim.  A  prodigious  crowd, 
thronging  in  from  the  suiCQunding  countxj,  in 
suite  of  tlie  rain,  blocked  up  the  streets,  filled 
tne  windows^,  and  scaled  the  roofs.  "  What  has 
given  me  the  greatest  pain  to-day,"  said  the 
chevalier,  during  this  terrible  passage,  "is  to 
see  at  the  windows  so  munj  people  whom  I  be- 
lieved my  friends."  But  ms  emotion  was  still 
greater  on  observing  a  young  woman  whom  he 
did  not  expect  to  meet  on  such  an  occasion. 
"  She  here !"  he  indignantly  exclaimed,  sorrow- 
fully fixing  his  gaze  upon  her. 

IXhas  been  recorded  that  De  la  Barre  refused 
to  make  the  amende  honorable  in  front  of  the 
porch  of  Saint  Vulfrau's  church ;  but  an  anony- 
mous chronicler  who  noted  down  all  the  detaus 
of  the  execution,  and  who  witnessed  the  horrible 
tragedy,  states  thc^t  the  chevalier  kndit  on  the 
first  step  of  the  portal,  and  pronounced  the  re- 
quired words  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice.  The 
executioners  did  not  cut  his  tongufi ;  they 
merely  w6nt  through  with  the  pantomime  of 
doing  so.  Arrived  at  the  market-place,  De  la 
Bure,  after  the  reading  of  his  sentence,  mounted 
a  vast  scaffold  without  aid  or  effort,  whilst  the 
executioner  hung  on  a  gallows,  planted  a  few 
paces  off,  a  picture  in  which  IVEtalonde,  laden 
with  chains  and  with,  his  wrist  amputated,  was 
burning  in  effigy. 

"Ah!  poor leUow !"  eaEcIaimed the  chevalier, 
as  he  glanced  at  the  odious  painting.  Turning 
in  another  direction,  he  perceived  an  enormous 
heap  of  billet-wood  intfffmi&gled  with  fsigots 
and  straw.  '*That,  then,  is  my  bnrial-p)ace,f' 
he  added,  with  heroic  calmness.  Addresaiog  the 
executionetB»  he  asked,  "Which  of  yooi  has. to 
cut  off  my  head?" 

"I,"  said  the  Paris  executioner. 

''Are  your,  weapons  good?  Let  me  see 
them." 

<*  Monsieur,  we  nevecahow  thesou" 


"  Was  it  you  who  beheaded  the  Gomte  de 
Lally?" 

"Yes,  monsieur." 

"  You  made  him  suffer  long." 

"  It  was  his  own  fault ;  he  was  constantly  in 
motion.  Place  yourself  well,  and  I  wiU  not 
mdss  vou." 

"  Wever  fear,.  I  shall  not  be  a  child." 

His  confessor,  who  had  never  left  him,  ex- 
horted him  to  repentance,  and  promised  heaven. 
A  slight  smile  then  hovered  on  his  Ups.  The 
priest  presented  a  crucifix  to  kiss,  and  gave 
absolution.  De  la  Barre,  after  kissing  the 
Christ  several  times,  knelt  with  his  face  to  the 
butchery.  Tlie  exeoutioner  took  off  the  rope  he 
wore  round  his  neck  as  well  as  the  shirt  whidi 
had  been  put  over  his  coat,  cut  off  a  part  of  his 
hair,  tied  his  hands  behind  him,  and  bandaged 
his  eyes.  When  ready  to  strike,  he  sliglitly 
raised  the  chin  with  his  hand,  noised  his  weapon 
several  times,  and  s^  a  single  mow  severed  the 
head,  whicli  rebounded  a  foot  from  the  scaffold. 
The  trunk  fell  lieavily  baek  on  the  boards,  and 
a  fountain  of  blood  poured  from  the  veins.  The 
instant  the  cutlass  struck  the  yictim,  the  crowd 
clapped  their  hands.  "  Not  one  of  those  who 
came  to  see  the  execution  was  touched,  for  he 
shotoed  too  much  hardihood,'*  is  the  record  of  the 
anonymous  chronicler.  Thev  applauded  again 
when  the  executioner  seized  the  bloody  head. 
He  removed  tlie  bandage  which  covered  the 
eyes,  showed  it  to  the  people,  and  replaced  it 
beside  the  body.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  he 
stirred  it  with  his  foot,  to  make  sure  that  life 
was  completely  extinct,  whilst  one  of  his  assist- 
ants ascertained  that  the  pulse  had  ceased  to 
beat.  They  then  let  down  with  ropes  the  re- 
mains of  the  victim  who  had  been  sacrificed  to 
such  miserable  passions,  and  placed  them  on 
the  pile  with  the  "  Philosophical  Dictionary  " 
and  several  other  works.  They  covered  the 
books  and  the  body  with  straw,  and  then  set 
fire  to  the  whole.  During  the  night  the  execur 
tioners  broke  up  the  bones,  and  next  day  the 
ashes  were  earned  awav  in  a  tumbril.  The  un- 
consumed  wood  and  all  the  scaffolding,  aban- 
doned to  the  populace  by  the  monks  whose  per- 
quisite they  were,  were  sold  by  auction.  Thid 
money  realised  was  spent  "  in  drinking  to  the 
health  of  the  defunct. 

An  advocate,  who  afterwards  attained  cele- 
brity, M.  Linguet,  defended  Moisnel,  who  was 
still  in  prison,«and  gloriously  gained  his  cause, 
as  wdl  as  that  of  two  of  the  fugitives.  Vol- 
taire obtained  for  D'Etalonde^  promotion  in  the 
Prussian  army  until  his  sentenee  was  finally 
reversed.  On  th^  25th  Brumaire,  year  11.,  the 
C!onvention  rehabilitated  (i.  e.  reinstated  to  its 
rank  in  society)  the  memory  of  De  h  Barre. 
Long  time  aiter  Duval  de  Soicourt's  death, 
annrngst  his  other  papers,  the  documents  re- 
lating to  the  chevalier's  trial  were  found,  and 
burnt,  by  a  man  of  business,  who  boasted  of  his 
vandiJism.  But  the  facts  were  not  to  be  so 
suppressed.  They  occurred,  let  it  be  again  con- 
siamd,  not  quite  a  hundred  years  ago.  Civi- 
lisatioa  has  surely  made  some  progress  during 
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the  mtervaL  For  caiMvre  conoeiy^  it  possible 
that  thej  should  be  repeated  anywhere  in  Eorope 
at  the  present  day? 


PINCHBACK'S  AMUSEMENTS. 

Englaio)  is  scarcely  '*  Meny  England."  now, 
or  is  it  even  asserted  to  be  so,  except  in  those 
pseudo-raitriotio  sonis  in  which  "The  Oak," 
^aoast-beet"  The  Clrnteh,"  and  ^Tho  Flag 
that's  braveda  thousand  years,"  aia  the  primary 
infiredienta. 

The  work  of  Pinchback,  the  English  labourer, 
is  pretty  weU  known  l  it  consists  of  sheep- 
miuduig,  sheep  -  washing,  nlouglung,  hedging^ 
sowing,  thrasaingi  cart-onving,  harrowing, 
]^anting;  wood-cuttine,  and  so  forth.  From 
dark  to  dark  he  lifts  heavy  weiffhts,.  toils  with 
ail  his  might,,  i^ans  between  tne  plough,  tilts, 
wields  the  heavy  axe^  digs,  hews,  and  hoes, 
through  the  long  hours^  ana  when  2ight  cornea, 
what  IS  his  amusement  P  It  mi^  be  almost 
any  sort  of  amusement  that  whiles  awav  the 
cares  of  the  gentlefolks  at  the  HaU.  Ail  his 
senses  are  dear  and  sound,  and  he  has  a  ^ood 
memo ry.  He  has  the  same  craving  for  occasional 
diversion  as  the  squke  has :  let  us  see  what 
pleasurable  occupation  he  finds  for  his. bard- 
earned  leisure  hours.  ^    .  .    . 

The  English  labourer  has  only  one  place  of 
amusement,  and  that  ia  the  beer-ahop;  the 
beer-shop  is  his  dub,  his  reading-room,  his 
theatre,  nis  music-hall,  his  evening  party ;  it  is 
his  shelter  from  care  in  the  summer,  and.  his 
basking-place  in  winter.         ^ 

N0W3 1  do  not  praise  his  choice  of  the  puhlic- 
houae,  though  I  cannot  altogether  wonder  at  it. 
It  may  lead  him  into  drinking,  or  at  least  into 
spending  more  money  than  he  ought  to  spend. 
He  sometimes  meets  bad  characters  there,  and 
often  hears  what  he  had  better  not  hear.  His 
amusement  there  is  selfish,  for  he  must  leave 
his  wife  and  children  pining  at  home.  It  also 
leads  him  into  late  hours,  and  into  expense.  But 
if  the  pnblio-hoase  were  even  a  perfect  school 
of  virtue,  it  would  not  afibrd  the  right  sort  of 
healthy  amusement  for  the  English  labourer. 
The  landlord's  only  motive  is  to  sell  Ins  liquor : 
chess,  dominoes,  anything  that  interferes  with 
drinking,  he  deteats  and  discountenances.  If 
he  has  a  bagatelle-table,  it  is  only  to  bring  men 
to  the  house,  and  to  make  them  thirsty  at  petty 
gambling. 

Those  of  our  educated  people  who  have  not 
the  right  sympathy  with  the  poor,  simply  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  them,  lay  too 
much  stress  on  reading  as  anaH-sufEKing  amuse- 
ment for  the  virtuous  labourer.  They  forget 
how  little  pleasure  there  is  in  stammering  and 
spelling  for  half  an  hour  over  a  single  page  of 
a  book ;  they  forget  how  slHgfl;isK  and  uuelastic 
the  brain  becomes  when  the  oodv  that  owns  it 
has  been  twdve  ikonra  at  hard  labour.  They 
forget  that  most  amusing  books  are  too  high- 
flown  for  the  labourer ;  and  that  their  authors 
shoot  over  his  head :  also,  that  one  cannot  spend 
a  whole  life  in  reading  over  and  over  again,  The 


Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Bobinson  Crusoe.  As 
for  the  poets,  even  Shakespeare,  they  are  all  too 
grand  u>r  Pinchback.  He  does  not  "  know 
wheEC  to  have  them."  Orand  poets  do  not  un- 
derstand his  feelings  or  his  wants.  Moreover^ 
and  aftea:  all,  even  if  our  labouner  could  read 
easily,  it  is  chiefly  for  winter  amusement  that 
he  would  resort  to  books. 

Dramatic  performances,  even  of  the  humblest 
kind,  Pinehbaok  has  none,  either  to  raise  his 
admiratiiin  for  virtue,  or  to  increase  his  horror 
of  guilt,  except  oncft  a  year  at  fair-time,  when 
The  Orphan  ot  Samarcand  and  The  Bleeding  Nun 
delight  and  terrify  him.  As  for  ronsie,  he  has 
only  the  two  flddfles  in  church  (m  Sunday,  and 
the  coaise  songs  that  he  hears  whistled  or 
shouted  at  the  "Blue  Dog"  or  the  "  Flying  Sun" 
on  week  days.  Without  exa^eration,  Giles 
Pinchback's  life  is  a  dull  and  meianoholy  one. 

But  as  he  is  a  poor  doctor  who  only  points 
out  to  you  your  disease  and  does  not  ofier  you 
a  remedy,  I  will  first  show  how  much  gayer  and 
merrier  the  countrvmaa's  life  was  two  hundred 
and  even  oae  hnndred  years  ago,  and  then  sug- 
gest som«  moans  of  alleviating  its  ]>resent  hope- 
less dreariness,  its  stupidity,  and  its  lethar^c 
monotony.  I  must  premise,  that  I  am  not  going 
to  praise  past  timea  at  the  expense  of  tke  present. 
I  am  no  lover  of  medievalism,  with  its  monkery, 
its  cruelty,  its  feudality,  and  its  grossness.  I 
desoise  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  and  I  believe 
in  tne  perfect  equaLty  of  souls ;  but  yet,  there 
is  no  age  in  which  I  cannot  find  something  to 
admire ;  no  age  which  I  do  not  discover  to  have 
been,  in  some  respecta  wiser,  though  in  some 
more  foolish,  thim  our  own. 

With  all  its  faults^  the  Elizabethan  age  was 
a  great  and  a  happy  one.  There  were  fewer 
social  jealousies  then  than  now.  Men's  ranks 
were  known  at  once  by  their  dress  and  by  their 
speecL  There  were  more  independent  yeomen 
then  than  now;  trade  was  leas  painfull v  com- 
petitive and  feverishly  intermittent;  the  love  of 
money  was  not  yet  a  national  passion.  Bdigion 
was  lesa  pretentious,  more  tervid  and  simple- 
hearted.  But  let  me  pass  on  to  the  subject  of 
countrv  happiness  in  the  Elizabetlum  age. 

In  tne  first  place,  holidays  were  more  nume- 
rous. The  church-ale,  the  fur,  the  quarterly 
festival,  all  brought  times  of  recreation  for  hope 
to  look  forward  to  as  to  green  spots  in  a  dusty 
barren  Ufe.  Now,  all  these  have  been  pared 
down,  until  a  day  at  Whitsuntide  is  ail  that 
is  left  to  the  farmer's  servant  Formerly  old 
Pinchback  had  his  romps  on  Plough-Monday, 
his  football  at  Shrove-tide,  his  jovial  harvest- 
home,  his  May-day  dances,  and  his  Christmas 
mummings.  Education  has  done  away  with 
these  sports,  and  the  farmer  has  replaced  these 
honest  and  hearty  amusements  with  no  others. 
No  poor  man  in  the  world  has  fewer  holidays 
than  the  English  labourer  of  our  times. 

The  unendosed  country,  then  gave  a  poor 
man  an  opportunity  of  occasionally  improving 
his  fare  by  a  stray  rabbit ;  not  so,  now.  The 
poor  man  had  then  large  commons — long  since 
stolen  away  by  the  giant  Riches — where  he 
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could  rear  his  maypole,  plaj  at  qoarter-staff, 
wrestle,  run,  or  disport  himself  as  he  would. 
Nearly  every  vUlaffe  had  its  free  playgrounds, 
where  the  old  people  sat,  and  the  young  made 
love,  and  where  the  youth  who  now  poach  or 
drink,  passed  happy  hours  at  athletic  games,  that 
rendered  them  not  only  stronger,  but  more  intel- 
ligent. Now,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  our 
vSiagers  to  meet  together,  to  strengthen  mutual 
Mendship  and  remove  foolish  prejudices. 

But  lest  I  should  be  thought  to  be  repainting 
a  mere  conventional  picture  from  Goldsmith's 
Deserted  Village,  let  me  go  on  to  prove  that 
public  amusements  were  common  among  the 
Elizabethan  villagers. 

That  good  old  man,  Roger  Ascham,  the  tutor 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  tells  us  that  village  sports 
were  much  in  practice  in  his  time,  to  banish 
idleness  and  to  narden  the  body  for  war.  It  is 
true  that  the  increase  of  enclosures  was  already 
brining  archery  gradually  into  desuetude,  but 
it  stiU  continued  a  constant  recreation  amongst 
the  poor.  The  growing  use  of  the  musket  was 
also  entrenching  on  the  credit  of  the  bow  as  a 
weapon,  but  it  was  still  much  used  even  in  war. 
Henry  the  Eighth  had  passed  a  law  reauiring 
villagers  to  devote  certain  stated  days  to  tne  use 
of  the  bow.  The  bow  was  cheap  for  the  poor 
man,  and  he  could  make  his  own  bow  and  his 
own  arrows.  These  archery  meetings  were  both 
useful  and  interesting.  Tkere,  the  wisest  men 
of  the  village  exercised  a  wholesome  influence, 
both  by  example  and  by  word  of  mouth.  Tliere, 
poor  men  sharpened  their  wits  by  competition, 
and  learnt  to  cultivate  their  powers  of  observa- 
tion. No  man  could  have  left  the  ground  without 
being  in  isome  degree  more  fitted  to  take  his 
part  as  a  useful  and  intelligent  workman.  To 
a  man  with  few  subjects  for  thought,  it  was  no 
bad  mental  exercise  to  have  to  consider  whether 
his  bow  should  be  of  Brazil-wood,  elm^  hazel,  or 
ash;  whether  his  string  should  be  of  hemp,  silk, 
or  flax ;  whether  he  would  feather  his  arrows  from 
the  goose  or  the  gander,  the  gosling  or  the 
fen-bom  bird ;  whetner  his  arrows  shoilld  have 
blunt,  sharp,  or  silver-spoon  heads.  These  meet- 
ings must  have  often  brought  landlord^  and  men 
together,  and  have  taught  each  his  own  position 
and  his  several  duties.  But  countrvmen  scarcely 
ever  meet  now,  except  at  the  beer-shop,  or 
coming  home  from  work. 

And  now  let  us  take  a  chronological  leap  to 
the  Queen  Anne  times,  of  which  the  Spectator 
gives  us  so  vivid  a  picture.  And  what  do  we 
iind  there  ?  Social  village  ^therings,  perhaps 
a  little  coarser  than  those  just  described,  but 
still  hearty,  merry,  and  unfettered.  There  was 
wrestling  on  the  green,  boisterous  cudgel  pUy, 
running  in  sacks,  and  grinning  througti  horse- 
collars  ; — not  the  most  reflnea  fun,  I  dare  say, 
but  stiU  good-hearted  and  jovial,  and  a  thousand 
times  better  than  tavem-drinkinff,  low  gambling, 
and  thievish  poaching :  which  only  make  wife  and 
children  ragged  and  miserable,  and  eventually 


drive  the  man  into  jail  tnd  the  family  into  the 
workhouse. 

But  the  remedy  ?  The  remedy  is  to  a  certain 
degree  simple.  Where  there  is  no  common, 
let  a  village  have  its  free  field,  bought  by 
subscription,  and  bought  inalienably.  In  many 
large  pmces,  the  poor  and  middle  classes  would 
soon  collect  money  enough  for  such  purposes 
hj  subscriptions.  In  other  places,  landlords 
with  thirty  and  forty  thousand  a  year  would 
give  the  people  a  field,  where  cricket,  single- 
stick, ana  football,  codd  go  on  all  the'  year 
round.  Richer  places  might  creep  on  until 
they  built  zinc  sheds  for  tennis  or  bowls ;  and 
so  the  thing  would  progress. 

For  my  own  part,  I  could  heartily  wish  to  see 
the  rifle  movement  progress  among  the  agri- 
cultural poor;  I  should  like  to  see  whole 
regiments  of  mechanics  in  plain  blouses  and 
belts.  But  there  are  serious  objections  to  this. 
In  the  first  place,  the  average  labourer  of  Eng- 
land is  far  too  poor  to  be  able  to  buy  a  five- 
pound  rifle ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  great 
landed  proprietor  would  too  often  do  aU  he 
could  to  stop  such  a  movement :  believing  that 
every  agricultural  rifleman  must  necessarily  turn 
rebel-poacher  and  trespass  on  his  preserves.  I 
venture  to  contend,  on  behalf  of  Fiuchback,  that 
this  is  a  mischievous  delusion,  and  that  the  more 
he  is  trusted  and  encouraged,  the  less  he  will 
poach.  Further,  the  use  of  the  rifle  would 
soon  transform  the  English  labourer  into  a  far 
brighter  fellow.  He  would  grow  keen,  far- 
sighted,  observant,  light  of  foot,  obedient,  quick, 
and  smart. 

I  fear  that  some  of  the  clergy,  with  all  good 
intentions,  have  done  much  harm  in  setting  their 
faces  against  country  fairs  and  social  meetings. 
They  have  abolished  them,  when  they  ought 
only  to  have  reformed  them.  Indifferent  them- 
selves to  athletic  pursuits,  they  have  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  such  sports  invigorate, 
harden,  and  develop  the  country  labourer. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

Eably  the  next  mormng  Miss  Garth  and 
Norah  met  in  the  garden,  and  spoke  together 
privately.  The  only  noticeable  result  of  the 
interview,  when  they  presented  themselves  at 
the  breakfast-table,  appeared  in  the  marked 
silence  which  they  both  maintained  on  the  topic 
of  the  theatrical  performance.  Mrs.  Yanstone 
was  entirely  indebted  to  lier  husband  and  to  her 
youngest  daughter  for  all  that  she  heard  of  the 
evening's  entertainment.  The  governess  and 
the  elder  daughter  had  evidently  determined  on 
letting  the  subject  drop. 

After  breakfast  was  over,  Magdalen  proved  to 
be  missing,  when  the  ladies  assembled  as  usual 
in  the  morning-room.  Her  habits  were  so  little 
regular  that  Mrs.  Yanstone  felt  neither  surprise 
nor  uneasiness  at  her  absence.  Miss  Garth  and 
Korah  looked  at  one  another  significantly,  and 
waited  in  silence.  Two  hours  passed— and  there 
were  no  signs  of  Magdalen.  Norah  rose,  as  the 
clock  struck  twelve ;  and  quietly  left  the  room  to 
look  for  her. 

She  was  not  up-stairs,  dusting  her  jewellery 
and  disarranging  her  dresses.  She  was  not  in 
the  conservatory,  not  in  the  flower-garden ;  not 
in.  the  kitchen,  teasing  the  cook ;  not  in  the 
yard,  playing  with  the  dogs.  Had  she,  by  any 
chance,  gone  out  with  her  father  ?  Mr.  Yanstone 
had  announced  his  intention,  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  of  paying  a  morning  visit  to  his  old  ally, 
Mr.  dare,  and  of  rousing  the  philosopher's  sar- 
castic indignation  by  an  account  of  the  dramatic 
performance.  None  of  the  other  ladies  at  Combe- 
Kaven  ever  ventured  themselves  inside  the 
cottage.  But  Magdalen  was  reckless  enough 
for  anything— and  Magdalen  might  have  gone 
there.  As  the  idea  occurred  to  her,  Norah  en- 
tered the  shrubbery. 

At  the  second  turning,  where  the  path  among 
the  trees  wound  away  out  of  sight  of  the  house, 
she  came  suddenly  face  to  face  with  Magdalen 
and  Frank :  they  were  sauntering  towards  her, 
arm-in-arm;  their  heads  dose  together,  their 
conversation  apparently  proceeding  in  whispers. 
They  looked  suspiciously  handsome  and  happy. 
At  the  sight  of  Norah,  both  started,  and  both 
stopped.    Frank  confusedly  raised  his  hat,  and 


turned  back  in  the  direction  of  his  father's 
cottage.  Magdalen  advanced  to  meet  her  sister, 
carelessly  swinging  her  closed  parasol  from  side 
to  side,  carelessly  humming  an  air  from  the  over- 
ture which  had  preceded  the  rising  of  the  curtain 
on  the  previous  night. 

"  Luncheon  time  already  !*'  she  said,  looking 
at  her  watch.    "  Surely  not  P" 

"  Have  you  and  Mr.  Francis  Glare  been  alone 
in  the  shrubbery  smce  ten  o'clock  ?"  asked 
Norah. 

"  Mr.  Francis  Clare !  How  ridiculously  formal 
you  are.    Why  don't  you  call  him  Frank  ?" 

"  I  asked  you  a  question,  Magdalen." 

"  Dear  me,  how  black  you  look  this  moniing ! 
I'm  in  disgrace,  I  suppose.  Haven't  you  for- 
given me  yet  for  my  acting  last  night  ?  I  couldn't 
help  it,  love;  I  should  have  made  nothing  of 
Julia^  if  I  hadn't  taken  you  for  my  model.  It's 
quite  a  question  of  Art.  In  your  place,  I  should 
have  felt  flattered  by  the  selection." 

''In  pour  place,  Magdalen,  I  should  have 
thought  twice  before  I  mimicked  my  sister  to  an 
audience  of  strangers." 

"  That's  exactly  why  I  did  it— an  audience  of 
strangers.  How  were  they  to  know?  Come! 
come!  don't  be  angry.  You  are  eight  years 
older  than  I  am— you  ought  to  set  me  an  example 
of  good  humour." 

"  I  will  set  you  an  example  of  plain-speaking. 
I  am  more  sorry  than  I  can  say,  Magdalen,  to 
meet  you,  as  I  met  you  here  just  now !" 

"  What  next,  I  wonder  ?  You  meet  me  in  the 
shrubbery  at  home,  talking  over  the  private 
theatricals  with  my  old  playfellow,  whom  I  knew 
when  I  was  no  taller  than  this  parasol.  And 
that  is  a  glaring  impropriety,  is  it  P  Honi  soit 
qui  mal  y  pense.  You  wanted  an  answer  a  mi- 
nute ago— there  it  is  for  you,  my  dear,  in  the 
choicest  Norman-French." 

"  I  am  in  earnest  about  this,  Magdalen " 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  Nobody  can  accuse  you 
of  ever  making  jokes." 

"  I  am  seriously  sorry " 

"Oh  dear!" 

"  It  is  quite  useless  to  interrupt  me.  I  have 
it  on  my  conscience  to  tell  you— and  1 1«7/ tell 
you— that  I  am  sorry  to  see  how  this  intimacy  is 
growing.  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  secret  understand- 
ing established  eJready  between  you  and  Mr. 
Francis  Clare." 

"Poor  Frank!   How  you  do  hate  him  to  be 
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sure.  What  on  earth  has  he  done  to  offend 
you?" 

Norah's  self-control  began  to  show  signs  of 
failing  her.  Her  dark  cheeks  glowed,  her  deli- 
cate lips  trembled,  before  she  spoke  again. 
Magdalen  paid  more  attention  to  her  parasol 
than  to  her  sister.  She  tossed  it  high  in  the  air, 
and  caught  it.  "Once!"  she  said— and  tossed 
it   up   again.    "Twice!"— and   she  tossed   it 

higher.    "Thrice !"  Before  she  could  catch 

it  for  the  third  time,  Norah  seized  her  passion- 
ately by  the  arm,  and  the  parasol  dropped  to  the 
ground  between  them. 

"  You  are  treating  me  heartlessly,"  she  said. 
"  For  shame,  Magdalen— for  shame !" 

The  irrepressible  outburst  of  a  reserved  nature, 
forced  into  open  self-assertion  in  its  own  despite, 
is  of  all  moral  forces  the  hardest  to  resist.  Mag- 
dalen was  startled  into  silence.  Tor  a  moment, 
the  two  sisters— so  strangely  dissimilar  in  person 
and  character— faced  one  another,  without  a 
word  passing  between  them.  For  a  moment, 
the  deep  brown  eyes  of  the  elder,  and  the  light 
grey  eyes  of  the  younger,  looked  into  each  other 
with  steady  unyielding  scrutiny  on  either  side. 
Norah's  face  was  the  first  to  change;  Norah's 
head  was  the  first  to  turn  away.  She  dropped 
her  sister's  arm,  in  silence.  Magdalen  stooped, 
and  picked  up  her  parasoL 

"I  try  to  keep  my  temper,"  she  said,  "and 
you  call  me  heartless  for  doing  it.  You  always 
were  hard  on  me,  and  you  always  will  be." 

Norah  clasped  her  trembling  hands  fast  in 
each  other.  "Hard  on  you !"  she  said,  in  low, 
mournful  tones— and  sighed  bitterly. 

Magdalen  drew  back  a  little,  and  mechanically 
dusted  the  parasol  with  the  end  of  her  garden 
cloak. 

"Yes!"  she  resumed,  doggedly.  "Hard  on 
me,  and  hard  on  Frank." 

"Fnmk!"  repeated  Norah,  advancing  on  her 
sister,  and  turning  pale  as  suddenly  as  she  had 
turned  red.  "  Do  you  talk  of  yourself  and  Frank 
as  if  your  interests  were  One  already  P  Mag- 
dalen !  if  I  hurt  yo«,  do  I  hurt  kirn  ?  Is  he  so 
near  and  so  dear  to  you  as  that  P' 

Magdalen  drew  farther  and  farther  back.  A 
twig  from  a  tree  near  caught  her  cloak;  she 
turned  petulantly,  broke  it  off,  and  threw  it  on 
the  ground.  "  What  right  have  you  to  question 
me  ?"  she  broke  out  on  a  sudden.  "  Whether  I 
like  Frank,  or  whether  I  don't,  what  interest  is 
it  of  yours  P"  As  she  said  the  words,  she  ab- 
ruptly stepped  forward  to  pass  her  sister,  and 
return  to  the  house. 

Norah,  tummg  paler  and  paler,  barred  the  way 
to  her.  "  If  I  hold  you  by  main  force,"  she  said, 
"  you  shall  stop  and  hear  me.  I  have  watched  this 
Francis  Clare;  I  know  him  better  than  you  do. 
He  is  unworthy  of  a  moment's  serious  feeling  on 
your  part;  he  is  unworthy  of  our  dear,  good, 
kind-hearted  father's  interest  in  him.  A  man 
with  any  principle,  any  honour,  any  gratitude, 
would  not  have  come  back  as  he  has  come  back, 


disgraced— yes !  disgraced  by  his  spiritless  ne- 
glect of  his  own  duty.  I  watched  his  face  while 
the  friend  who  has  been  better  than  a  father  to 
him,  was  comforting  and  forgiving  him  with  a 
kindness  he  had  not  deserved:  I  watched  his 
face,  and  I  saw  no  shame,  and  no  distress  in  it— 
I  saw  nothing  but  a  look  of  thankless,  heartless 
relief.  He  is  selfish,  he  is  ungrateful,  he  is  un-' 
generous— he  is  only  twenty,  and  he  has  the 
worst  failings  of  a  mean  old  age  already.  And 
this  is  the  man  I  find  you  meeting  in  secret— the 
man  who  has  taken  such  a  place  in  your 
favour  that  you  are  deaf  to  the  truth  about  him, 
even  from  my  lips  !  Magdalen !  this  will  end  iU. 
For  God's  sake,  think  of  what  I  have  said  to 
you,  and  control  yourself  before  it  is  too  late !" 
She  stopped,  vehement  and  breathless,  and 
caught  her  sister  anxiously  by  the  hand. 

Magdalen  looked  at  her  in  unconcealed  asto- 
nishment. 

"You  are  so  violent,"  she  said,  "and  so  unlike 
yourself,  that  I  hardly  know  you.  The  more 
patient  I  am,  the  more  hard  words  I  get  for  my 
pains.  You  have  taken  a  perverse  hatred  to 
Frank ;  and  you  are  unreasonably  angry  with  me, 
because  I  won't  hate  him  too.  Don't,  Norah  I 
you  hurt  my  hand." 

Norah  pushed  the  hand  from  her,  contemptu- 
ously. "  I  shall  never  hurt  your  heart,"  she 
said— and  suddenly  turned  her  back  on  Magdalen 
as  she  spoke  the  words. 

There  was  a  momentary  pause.  Norah  kept 
her  position.  Magdalen  looked  at  her  per- 
plexedly—hesitated— then  walked  away  by  her- 
self towards  the  house. 

At  the  turn  in  the  shrubbery  path,  she  stopped, 
and  looked  back  uneasily.  "  Oh  dear,  dear !"  she 
thought  to  herself,  "  why  didn't  Frank  go  when 
I  told  him  P"  She  hesitated,  and  went  back  a 
few  steps.  "  There's  Norah  standing  on  her 
dignity,  as  obstinate  as  ever."  She  stopped 
again.  "  What  had  I  better  do  P  I  hate  quar- 
relling: I  thmk  I'll  make  it  up."  She  ventured 
close  to  her  sister,  and  touched  her  on  the 
shoulder.  Norah  never  moved.  "  It's  not  often  she 
fiies  into  a  passion,"  thought  Magdalen,  touch- 
ing her  again;  "  but  when  she  does,  what  a  time 
it  lasts  her !— Come  1"  she  said,  "give  me  a  kiss, 
Norah,  and  make  it  up.  Won't  you  let  me  get 
at  any  part  of  you,  my  dear,  but  the  back  of 
your  neckP  Well,  it's  a  very  nice  neck— it's 
better  worth  kissing  than  mine — ^and  there  the 
kiss  is,  in  spite  of  you  1" 

She  caught  fast  hold  of  Norah  from  behind, 
and  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  with  a  total 
disregard  of  all  that  had  just  passed^  which  her 
sister  was  far  from  emulating.  Hardly  a  minute 
since,  the  warm  outpouring  of  Norah's  heart  had 
burst  through  all  obstacles.  Had  the  icy  reserve 
frozen  her  up  again  ab-eady !  It  was  bajd  to  say. 
She  never  spoke ;  she  never  changed  her  position 
—she  only  searched  hurriedly  for  her  handker- 
chief. As  she  drew  it  out,  there  was  a  sound  of 
approaching  footsteps  in  the  inner  recesses  of 
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the  sbrubbeiy.  A  Scotch  terrier  scampered  into 
view ;  and  a  cheerful  voice  sang  the  firat  lines  of 
the  glee  in  As  You  Like  It.  *'  It's  papa !"  cried 
Ma^alen.  "  Come,  Norah— come  and  meet  him." 

Instead  of  following  her  sister,  Norah  pulled 
down  the  veil  of  her  garden-hat ;  turned  in  the  op- 
posite direction;  and  hurried  back  to  the  house. 

She  ran  up  to  her  own  room,  and  locked  her- 
self in.    She  was  crying  bitterly. 

CHAPTER  vni. 

When  Magdalen  and  her  father  met  in  the 
shrubbery,  Mr.  Vanstone's  face  showed  plainly 
that  something  had  happened  to  please  him,  since 
he  had  left  home  in  the  morning.  He  answered 
the  qnestion  which  his  daughter's  curiosity  at 
once  addressed  to  him,  by  informing  her  that  he 
had  jnst  come  from  Mr.  Clare's  cottage ;  and 
that  he  had  picked  np,  in  that  unpromising 
locality,  a  startling  piece  of  news  for  the  family 
at  Combe-Haven. 

On  entering  the  philosopher's  study  that 
morning,  Mr.  Vanstone  had  found  him  still 
dawdling  over  hb  late  breakfast,  with  an  open 
letter  by  his  side,  in  place  of  the  book  which,  on 
other  occasions,  lay  ready  to  his  hand  at  meal- 
times. He  held  up  the  letter,  the  moment  his 
visitor  came  into  the  room ;  and  abruptly  opened 
the  conversation  by  asking  Mr.  Vanstone  if  his 
nerves  were  in  good  order,  and  if  he  felt  himself 
strong  enough  for  the  shock  of  an  overwhelming 
surprise. 

"  Nerves  ?"  repeated  Mr.  Vanstone.  "  Thank 
God,  I  know  nothing'  about  my  nerves.  If  you 
have  got  anything  to  tell  me,, shock  or  no  shock, 
out  with  it  on  the  spot." 

Mr.  Clare  held  the  letter  a  little  higher,  and 
frowned  at  his  visitor  across  the  breakfast-table. 
'*  What  have  I  always  told  you?"  he  asked,  with 
his  sourest  solemnity  of  look  and  manner. 

"  A  great  deal  more  than  I  could  ever  keep  in 
my  head,"  answered  Mr.  Vanstone. 

**  In  your  presence  and  out  of  it,"  continued 
Mr.  Clare,  "  I  have  always  maintained  that  the 
one  important  phenomenon  presented  by  modem 
society  is — the  enormous  prosperity  of  Fools. 
Show  me  an  individual  Pool,  and  I  will  show  you 
an  aggregate  Society  which  gives  that  highly- 
favoured  personage  mne  chances  out  of  ten— and 
grudges  the  tenth  to  the  wisest  man  in  existence. 
Look  where  you  will,  in  every  high  place  there 
sits  an  Ass,  settled  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the 
greatest  intellects  in  this  world  to  puU  him 
down.  Over  our  whole  social  system,  com- 
placent Imbecility  rules  supreme— snuffs  out  the 
searching  light  of  Intelligence,  with  total  im- 
punity—and hoots,  owl-like,  in  answer  to  every 
form  of  protest.  See  how  well  we  all  do  in  the 
dark  1  One  of  these  days  that  audacious  asser- 
tion will  be  practically  contradicted;  and  the 
whole  rotten  system  of  modem  society  will  come 
down  with  a  crash." 

**  God  forbid  1"  cried  Mr.  Vanstone,  looking 
about  hun  as  if  the  crash  was  coming  already. 


"  With  a  crash !"  repeated  Mr.  Clare.  "  There 
is  my  theory,  in  few  words.  Now  for  the  re- 
markable application  of  it,  which  this  letter 
suggests.    Here  is  my  lout  of  a  boy " 

"  You  don't  mean  that  Frank  has  got  another 
chance  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Vanstone. 

"  Here  is  this  perfectly  hopeless  booby, 
Frank,"  pursued  the  philosopher.  "  He  has  never 
done  anything  in  his  life  to  help  himself,  and,  as 
JV  necessary  consequence.  Society  is  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  carry  him  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  He 
has  hardly  had  time  to  throw  away  that  chance 
you  gave  him,  before  this  letter  comes,  and  puts 
the  ball  at  his  foot  for  the  second  time.  My  rich 
cousin  (who  is  intellectually  fit  to  be  at  the  tail 
of  the  family,  and  who  is  therefore,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  at  the  head  of  it)  has  been  good 
enough  to  remember  my  existence;  and  has 
offered  hb  influence  to  serve  my  eldest  boy. 
Read  his  letter,  and  then  observe  the  sequence 
of  events.  My  rich  cousin  is  a  booby  who  thrives 
on  landed  property ;  he  has  done  something  for 
another  booby  who  thrives  on  Politics,  who 
knows  a  third  booby,  who  thrives  on  Commerce, 
who  can  do  something  for  a  fourth  booby,  thriving 
at  present  on  nothing,  whose  name  is  Frank. 
So  the  mill  goes.  So  the  cream  of  all  human 
rewards  is  sipped  in  endless  succession  by  the 
Fools.  I  shall  pack  Frank  off  to-morrow.  In 
course  of  time,  he'll  come  back  again  on  our 
hands  like  a  bad  shilling :  more  chances  will  fall 
in  his  way  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  his 
meritorious  imbecility.  Years  will  go  on— I  may 
not  live  to  see  it,  no  more  may  you— it  doesn't 
matter ;  Frank's  future  is  equally  certain  either 
way— put  him  into  the  army,  the  church,  politics, 
wliat  you  please,  and  let  him  drift :  he'll  end  in 
being  a  general,  a  bishop,  or  a  minister  of  state, 
by  dint  of  the  great  modem  qualification  of  doing 
nothing  whatever  to  deserve  his  place."  With 
this  summary  of  his  son's  worldly  prospects,  Mr. 
Clare  tossed  the  letter  contemptuously  across 
the  table,  and  poured  himself  out  another  cup  of 
tea. 

Mr.  Vanstone  read  the  letter  with  eager  in- 
terest and  pleasure.  It  was  written  in  a  tone  of 
somewhat  elaborate  cordiality ;  but  the  practical 
advantages  which  it  placed  at  Frank's  disposal 
were  beyond  all  doubt.  The  writer  had  the  means 
of  using  a  friend's  interest— interest  of  no  ordi- 
nary kmd— with  a  great  Mercantile  Firm  in  the 
City;  and  he  had  at  once  exerted  tliis  influence  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Clare's  eldest  boy.  Frank  would 
be  received  in  the  office  on  a  very  different  foot- 
ing firom  the  footing  of  an  ordmary  clerk;  he 
would  be  "  pushed  on"  at  every  available  oppor- 
tunity; and  the  first  "good  thing"  the  House 
had  to  offer  either  at  home  or  abroad,  would  be 
placed  at  his  disposal.  If  he  possessed  fair  abi- 
lities and  showed  common  diligence  in  exercising 
them,  his  fortune  was  made;  and  the  sooner  he 
was  sent  to  London  to  begin,  the  better  for  his 
own  interests  it  would  be. 

"  Wonderful  news  I"  cried  Mr.  Vanstone,  re. 
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turning  the  letter.  "  Fm  delighted— I  must  go 
back  and  tell  them  at  home.  This  is  fifty  times 
the  chance  that  mine  was.  What  the  deuce  do 
you  mean  by  abusing  Society  ?  Society  has  be- 
haved uncommonly  well,  in  my  opinion.  Where's 
Frank?" 

"  Lurking,"  said  Mr.  Clare.  "  It  is  one  of  the 
intolerable  peculiarities  of  louts  that  they  always 
lurk.  I  haven't  seen  my  lout  this  morning.  If 
you  meet  with  him  anywhere,  give  him  a  kick, 
and  say  I  want  him." 

Hr.  Clare's  opinion  of  his  son's  habits  might 
have  been  expressed  more  politely,  as  to  form; 
but,  as  to  substance,  it  happened,  on  that  par- 
ticular morning,  to  be  perfectly  correct.  After 
leaving  Magdalen,  Frank  had  waited  in  the 
shrubbery,  at  a  safe  distance,  on  the  chance  that 
she  might  detach  herself  from  her  sister's  com- 
pany, and  join  him  again.  Mr.  Yanstone's  ap- 
pearance immediately  on  Norah's  departure,  in- 
stead of  encouraging  him  to  show  himself,  had 
determined  him  on  returning  to  the  cottage.  He 
walked  back  discontentedly ;  and  so  fell  into  his 
father's  clutches,  totally  unprepared  for  the  pend- 
ing announcement,  in  that  formidable  quarter,  of 
his  departure  for  London. 

Li  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Yanstone  had  communi- 
cated his  news— in  the  first  place,  to  Magdalen, 
and  afterwards,  on  getting  back  to  the  house,  to 
his  wife  and  Miss  Gbrth.  He  was  too  unobser- 
vant a  man  to  notice  that  Magdalen  looked  un- 
.  accountably  startled,  and  Miss  Garth  unaccount- 
ably relieved,  by  his  announcement  of  Prank's 
good  fortune.  He  talked  on  about  it  quite 
unsuspiciously,  until  the  luncheon-bell  rang^ 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  he  noticed  Nondi's 
absence.  She  sent  a  message  down  stairs,  after 
they  had  assembled  at  the  table,  to  say  that  a 
headache  was  keeping  her  in  her  own  room. 
When  Miss  Garth  went  up  shortly  afterwards 
to  communicate  the  news  about  Frank,  Norah 
appeared,  strangely  enough,  to  feel  very  little  re- 
lieved by  hearing  it.  Mr.  Francis  Clare  had  gone 
away  on  a  former  occasion  (she  remarked)  and 
had  come  back.  He  might  come  back  again,  and 
sooner  than  they  any  of  them  thought  for.  She 
said  no  more  on  the  subject  than  this :  no  refer- 
ence escaped  her  as  to  what  had  taken  place  in  the 
shrubbery.  Her  unconquerable  reserve  seemed 
to  have  strengthened  its  hold  on  her  since  the 
outburst  of  the  morning.  She  met  Magdden 
later  in  the  day,  as  if  nothing  had  happened :  no 
formal  reconciliation  took  place  between  them. 
It  was  one  of  Norah's  peculiarities  to  shrink 
from  all  reconciliations  that  were  openly  ratified, 
and  to  take  her  shy  refuge  in  reconciliations  that 
were  silently  implied.  Magdalen  saw  plainly,  in 
her  look  and  manner,  that  she  had  made  her  first 
and  last  protest.  Whether  the  motive  was 
pride,  or  suUenness,  or  distrust  of  herself,  or 
despair  of  doing  good,  the  result  was  not  to  be 
mistaken  —  Norah  had  resolved  on  remaining 
passive  for  the  future. 


Later  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Yanstone  sug- 
gested a  drive  to  his  eldest  daughter,  as  the  best 
remedy  for  her  headache.  She  readily  consented 
to  accompany  her  father;  who,  thereupon,  pro- 
posed, as  usual,  that  Magdalen  should  join  them. 
Magdalen  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  For  the 
second  time  that  day,  she  had  wandered  into  the 
grounds  by  herself.  On  this  occasion.  Miss 
Garth—who,  after  adopting  Norah's  opinions, 
had  passed  from  the  one  extreme  of  overlooking 
Frank  altogether,  to  the  other  extreme  of  believ- 
ing him  capable  of  planning  an  ebpement,  at  ^ve 
minutes'  notice— volunteered  to  set  forth  imme- 
diately, and  do  her  best  to  find  the  missing  young 
lady.  After  a  prolonged  absence  she  returned 
unsuccessful— with  the  strongest  persuasion  in 
her  own  mind  that  Magdalen  and  Frank  had 
secretly  met  one  another  somewhere,  but  without 
having  discovered  the  smallest  fragment  of  evi- 
dence to  confirm  her  suspicions.  By  this  time, 
the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Yanstone 
was  unwilling  to  wait  any  longer.  He  and  Nonih 
drove  away  together;  and  Mrs.  Yanstone  and 
Miss  Garth  sat  at  home  over  their  work. 

In  half  an  hour  more,  Magdalen  composedly 
walked  into  the  room.  She  was  pale  and  dc^ 
pressed.  She  received  Miss  Garth's  remon- 
strances with  a  weary  inattention;  explained 
carelessly  that  she  had  been  wandering  in  the 
wood ;  took  up  some  books,  and  put  them  down 
agam;  sighed  impatiently;  and  went  away  up- 
stairs to  her  own  room. 

"I  think  Magdalen  is  feeling  the  reaction, 
after  yesterday,"  said  Mrs.  Yanstone,  quietly. 
"It  is  just  as  we  thought.  Now  the  theatrical 
amusements  ^are  all  over^  she  is  fretting  for 
more." 

Here  was  an  opportunity  of  letting  in  the  light 
of  truth  on  Mrs.  Yanstone's  mind,  which  was  too 
favourable  to  be  missed.  Miss  Garth  questioned 
her  conscience,  saw  her  chance,  and  took  it  on 
the  spot. 

"You  forget,"  she  rejoined,  "that  a  certain 
neighbour  of  ours  is  gomg  away  to-morrow. 
Shall  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  Magdalen  is  fretting 
over  the  departure  of  Francis  Clare." 

Mrs.  Yanstone  looked  up  from  her  work,  with 
a  gentle  smiling  surprise. 

"  Surely  not  ?"  she  said.  "It  is  natural  enough 
tliat  Frank  should  be  attracted  by  Magdalen— 
but  I  can't  think  that  Magdalen  returns  the 
feeling.  Frank  is  so  very  unlike  her ;  so  quiet 
and  undemonstrative ;  so  dull  and  helpless,  poor 
fellow,  in  some  things.  He  is  handsome,  I  know; 
but  he  is  so  singularly  unlike  Magdalen,  that  I 
can't  think  it  possible — ^I  can't  indeed." 

"My dear  good  lady!"  cried  Miss  Garth,  in 
great  amazement ;  "  do  you  really  suppose  that 
people  fall  in  love  with  each  other  on  account  of 
simQarities  in.  their  characters  ?  In  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases,  they  do  just  the  reverse.  Men 
marry  the  very  last  women,  and  women  the  very 
last  men,  whom  their  friends  would  think  it  pos- 
sible they  could  care  about.    Is  there  any  phrase 
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that  is  oftener  on  all  our  lips  than  *  What  can 
have  made  Mr.  So-and-So  marry  that  woman?'— 
or  *How  could  Mrs.  So-and-So  throw  herself 
away  on  that  man  P'  Has  all  your  experience  of 
the  world  never  yet  shown  you  that  girls  take 
perverse  fancies  for  men  who  are  totally  unworthy 
of  them?" 

"  Very  true,"  said  Mrs.  Vanstone,  composedly. 
"I  forgot  that.  Still  it  seems  unaccountable, 
doesn't  it?" 

"Unaccountable,  because  it  happens  every 
day !"  retorted  Miss  Garth,  good  humouredly. 
"I  know  a  great  many  excellent  people  who 
reason  against  plain  experience  in  the  same  way 
—who  read  the  newspapers  in  the  morning,  and 
deny  in  the  evening  that  there  is  any  romance 
for  writers  or  painters  to  work  upon  in  modem 
life.  Seriously,  Mrs.  Vanstone,  you  may  take  my 
word  for  it— thanks  to  those  wretched  theatricals 
— ^Magdalen  is  going  the  way  with  Frank  that  a 
great  many  young  ladies  have  gone  before  her. 
He  is  quite  unworthy  of  her ;  he  is,  in  almost 
every  respect,  her  exact  opposite— and,  without 
knowing  it  herself,  she  has  fallen  in  love  with 
him  on  that  very  account.  She  is  resolute  and 
impetuous,  clever  and  domineering ;  she  is  not 
one  of  those  model  women  who  want  a  man  ^o 
look  up  to,  and  to  protect  them— her  beau-ideal 
(though  she  may  not  think  it  herself)  is[  a  man 
she  can  henpeck.  Well !  one  comfort  is,  there 
are  far  better  men,  even  of  that  sort,  to  be  had 
than  Frank.  It's  a  mercy  he  is  going  away, 
before  we  have  more  trouble  with  them,  and 
l)efore  any  serious  mischief  is  done." 

"  Poor  Frank !"  said  Mrs.  Vanstone^  smfling 
^compassionately.  "We  have  known  him  since 
he  was  in  jackets  and  Magdalen  in  short  frocks. 
Don't  let  us  give  him  up  yet.  He  may  do  better, 
this  second  time." 

Miss  Garth  looked  up  in  astonishment. 

"And  suppose  he  does  better?"  she  asked. 
*' What  then  r 

Mrs.  Vanstone  cut  off  a  loose  thread  in  her 
work,  and  laughed  outright. 

"My  good  friend,"  she  said, "  there  is  an  old 
farm-yard  proverb  which  warns  us  not  to  count 
our  chickens  before  they  are  hatched.  Let  us 
wait  a  little  before  we  count  ours." 

It  was  not  easy  to  silence  Miss  Garth,  when 
she  was  speaking  under  the  influence  of  a 
strong  conviction;  but  this  reply  closed  her  lips. 
She  resumed  her  work ;  and  looked,  and  thought, 
nnutten^le  things. 

Airs.  Vanstone's  behaviour  was  certainly  re- 
markable under  the  circumstances.  Here,  on 
one  side,  was  a  girl— with  great  personal  attrac- 
tions, with  rare  pecuniary  prospects,  with  a 
social  position  which  might  have  justified  the 
best  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  in  making 
her  an  offer  of  marriage — ^perversely  casting  her- 
self away  on  a  penniless  idle  young  fellow,  who 
had  failed  at  his  first  start  in  life,  and  whoj  even 
if  he  succeeded  in  his  second  attempt,  must  be 
for  years  to  come  in  no  position  to  marry  a  young 


lady  of  fortune  on  equal  terms.  And  there,  on 
the  other  side,  was  that  girl's  mother,  by  no 
means  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  a  connexion 
which  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  far  from  de- 
sirable; by  no  means  certain,  judging  her  by  her 
own  words  and  looks,  that  a  marriage  between 
Mr.  Vanstone's  daughter  and  Mr.  Clare's  son 
might  not  prove  to  be  as  satisfactory  a  result  of 
the  intimacy  between  the  two  young  people,  as 
the  parents  on  both  sides  could  possibly  wish 
for !  It  was  perplexing  in  the  extreme.  It  was 
almost  as  unintelligible  as  that  past  mystery — 
that  forgotten  mystery  now— of  the  journey  to 
London. 

In  the  evening,  Frank  made  his  appearance, 
and  announced  that  his  father  had  mercilessly 
sentenced  him  to  leave  Combe-Raven  by  the 
Parliamentary  train  the  next  morning.  He 
mentioned  this  circumstance  with  an  air  of 
sentimental  resignation;  and  listened  to  Mr. 
Vanstone's  boisterous  rejoicing^  over  his  new 
prospects,  with  a  mild  and  mute  surprise.  His 
gentle  melancholy  of  look  and  manner  greatly 
assisted  his  personal  advantages.  In  his  own 
effeminate  way,  he  was  more  handsome  than 
ever,  that  evening.  His  soft  brown  eyes  wan- 
dered about  the  room  with  a  melting  tenderness ; 
his  hair  was  beautifully  brushed;  his  delicate 
hands  hung  over  the  arms  of  his  chair  with  a 
languid  grace.  He  looked  like  a  convalescent 
Apollo.  Never,  on  any  previous  occasion,  had  he 
practised  more  successfully  the  social  art  which 
he  habitually  cultivated — the  art  of  casting  him- 
self on  society  in  the  character  of  a  well-bred 
Incubus,  and  conferring  an  obligation  on  his 
fellow-creatures  by  allowing  them  to  sit  under 
him.  It  was  undeniably  a  dull  evening.  All  the 
talking  fell  to  the  shai'e  of  Mr.  Vanstone  and  Miss 
Garth.  Mrs.  Vanstone  was  habitually  silent; 
Norah  kept  herself  obstinately  in  the  back- 
ground ;  Magdalen  was  quiet  and  undemonstra- 
tive beyond  all  former  precedent.  From  first  to 
last,  she  kept  rigidly  on  her  guard.  The  few 
meaning  looks  that  she  cast  on  Frank,  flashed  at 
him  like  lightning,  and  were  gone  before  any  one 
else  could  see  them.  Even  when  she  brought  him 
his  tea;  and,  when  in  doing  so,  her  self-control 
gave  way  under  the  temptation  which  no  woman 
can  resist— the  temptation  of  touching  the  man 
she  loves— even  then,  she  held  the  saucer  so 
dexterously  that  it  screened  her  hand.  Frank's 
self-possession  was  far  less  steadily  disciplined  : 
it  only  lasted  as  long  as  he  remained  passive. 
When  he  rose  to  go ;  when  he  felt  the  warm 
clinging  pressure  of  Magdalen's  fingers  round  his 
hand,  and  the  lock  of  her  hair,  which  she  slipped 
into  it  at  the  same  moment,  he  became  awkward 
and  confused.  He  might  have  betrayed  Mag- 
dalen and  betrayed  himself,  but  for  Mr.  Vanstone, 
who  innocently  covered  his  retreat  by  following 
him  out,  and  patting  him  on  the  shoulder  aU 
the  way.  "God  bless  you,  Frank!"  cried  the 
friendly  voice  that  never  bad  a  harsh  note  in 
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it  for  anybody.  "  Your  fortune's  waiting  for  you. 
Go  in,  my  boy— go  in  and  win." 

"  Yes."  said  Frank.  "  Thank  you.  It  will  be 
rather  difficult  to  go  in  and  win,  at  first.  Of  coui-se, 
as  you  have  always  told  me,  a  man's  business  is 
to  conquer  his  difficulties,  and  not  to  talk  about 
them.  At  the  same  time,  1  .wish  1  didn't  feel 
quite  60  loose  as  I  do  in  my  figures.  It's  dis- 
couraging to  feel  loose  in  one's  figures.— Oh, 
yes;  I'll  write  and  tell  you  how  I  get  on.  I'm 
very  much  obliged  by  your  kindness,  and  very 
sorry  I  couldn't  succeed  with  the  engineering.  I 
think  I  should  have  liked  engineering  better  than 
trade.  It  can't  be  helped  now,  can  it?  Thank 
you,  again.    Good-by." 

So  he  drifted  away  into  the  misty  commercial 
futare-~as  aimless,  as  helpless,  as  gentlemanlike 
as  ever. 


LARKS  ON  THE  WING. 

During  the  last  thirty  years,  a  lark  of  a  kind 
doubly  remarkable  for  having  an  appearance  of 
horns  on  its  head,  and  for  msldng  its  nest  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea,  has  been  rarely,  but  with  a 
diminishing  rarity,  found  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
British  Islands.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  the 
first  specimen  of  it  of  which  I  can  find  any  re- 
cord, was  seen  upon  the  beach  at  Sherringham,  in 
Norfolk.  This  was  received  with  the  hospitality 
always  bestowed  in  these  islands  upon  foreigners 
clad  in  feathers:  in  other  words,  duly  shot, 
stuffed,  sold,  and  exhibited.  After  being  exhibited 
for  several  years,  a  bird- wise  man  pronounced  it 
to  be  a  specimen  of  the  Alauda  alpestris  of  Lin- 
nsBus.  Twenty-two  years  afterwards,  a  second 
specimen  was  seen  upon  the  beach  near  Yar- 
mouth. This  beautiful  stranger  had  come  from 
afar,  to  diminish  the  noxious  insects  upon  our 
coasts  and  charm  the  solitary  inhabitants  of  our 
surf-lashed  rocks  or  stunted  downs  with  its  melo- 
dious songs ;  but  it  was,  of  course,  watched,  way- 
laid, shot,  stuffed,  sold,  and  exhibited.  There  is 
not  a  scene,  however  lovely,  on  the  whole  line  of 
the  shores  surrounding  the  gems  set  in  the 
sounding  sea,  and  called  the  British  Islands,  to 
which  these  lai  ks  would  not  add  additional  and  en- 
trancing charms  of  beauty  and  music  if  they  were 
sdlowed  to  establish  themselves  peaceably  as  per- 
manent features  of  British  sea-side  scenery.  Bird- 
lore  is  gathered  from  books,  museums,  aviaries, 
and  nature :  the  latter  being  the  fountain  supply- 
ing the  others.  The  secrets  of  bird-life  may  be 
obtained  by  studying  living  birds,  but  they  never 
can  be  gathered  from  measurements  however 
aecurate,  nor  descriptions  however  minute,  of 
stuffed  specimens.  It  is  almost  in  vain  that 
much  ingenuity  is  expended  in  trying  to  make 
these  specimens  look  alive,  for  they  are  dead, 
and  life  alone  can  tell  the  story  of  life.  But 
all  the  earliest  arrivals  of  these  beautiful  song- 
sters were  shot.  They  fell  victims  of  the  custom 
prevalent  all  round  the  civilised  world,  according 
to  which,  the  moment  a  rare  bird  is  seen,  the 
hue  and  cry  is  laised  and  everybody  nms  out 


with  his  gun.  A  shore- lark  was  killed  near  Red- 
car,  in  Lincolnshire;  a  pair  were  subsequently 
shot  near  Gravesend ;  and  last  year,  no  less  than 
five  were  shot  near  Sheerness,  in  Kent.  Nest- 
harrying  is  even  worse  than  bird-killing,  and  ten 
years  ago  the  nest  of  a  shore-lark  was  discovered 
and  harried  near  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Exmouth.  In  the  middle  of  November  last, 
three  homed  larks  were  caught  by  a  bird-catcher 
with  a  clap-net  upon  the  downs,  near  the  sea, 
beyond  Rottingdean,  and  about  four  miles  east 
of  Brighton,  in  Sussex.  Two  of  these  larks  are 
still  alive  and  well,  in  an  aviary:  where  the 
writer  has  repeatedly  seen  them. 

The  county  of  Sussex,  unsurpassed  for  the 
various  kinds  of  birds  found  in  it,  is  peculiarly 
celebrated  for  its  larks.  Nowhere  is  the  lark— 
which  is  called  the  skylark  because  it  chooses  the 
sky  as  its  choir,  and  called  the  fieldlark  because 
it  builds  its  nest  in  the  fields— heard  more  fre- 
quently. Larks,  if  rarely  seen  upon  the  Sussex 
downs  in  summer,  congregate  upon  the  coast 
in  vast  fiocks  during  the  hard  frosts  of  winter. 
When  the  winters  are  mild,  the  price  of  larks  in 
Brighton  is  from  eighteen-pence  to  a  couple  of 
shillings  the  dozen,  whilst  during  a  severe  frost 
a  dozen  of  them  may  be  bought  for  sixpence. 
The  food  question  contains  the  explanation  of  the 
flights  of  these  flocks.  When  the  frost  makes 
the  fields  as  hard  as  iron,  and  covers  the  earth  and 
forest  with  snow,  and  the  rivers  with  ice,  the 
birds  find  that  the  whole  of  the  inland  tracts  of 
country,  whether  of  continents  or  of  islands,  have 
become  suddenly  foodless.  The  corn-stacks  of 
the  farm-yard  refuse  to  yield  them  even  a  few 
grains,  except  where  gins  and  traps  are  set  to 
catch  them.  There  is  not  such  a  thmg  as  a  worm 
or  a  slug  to  be  had  for  any  amount  of  scraping 
or  picking.  Every  lad  about  a  farm  is  out  with  his 
fowling-piece,  and  even  the  reflected  light  from 
the  dazzling  white  expanse  drives  the  birds  away, 
being  pamful  and  hurtful  to  their  eyes.  Hence 
the  vast  flocks  which  astonish  the  dwellers  upon 
the  southern  coasts  and  islands.  The  weather 
is  never  so  severe  on  the  coasts  as  inland. 
Within  the  margin  between  high  and  low-water 
mark  there  is  always  food  to  be  found— weeds, 
insects,  crustaceans,  and  moUusks— the  very 
storms  of  winter  strewing  the  shores  with 
abundant  supplies  of  food  for  the  frozen-out  birds 
at  the  precise  season  when  the  land  refuses  to 
furnish  it.  During  the  severe  Christmas  of 
I860,  the  land  birds  appeared  on  the  southern 
and  western  coasts  in  unwonted  numbers,  and 
there  was  an  abundance  of  food  for  them  on 
the  smaller  islands.  Upon  Lundy  Island,  on  the 
Devonshire  coast,  larks  were  so  numerous  that 
a  shot  fired  at  a  snipe  or  a  starling  was  pretty 
sure  to  kill  unintentionally  three  or  four  l^ks. 

Larks  are  caught  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brighton  by  the  lark-glass,  by  trailing-nets,  and 
dap-nets.  The  lark-glass  may  be  fashioned 
according  to  the  whim  or  caprice  of  the  maker. 
A  glass  of  a  form  which  has  been  very  successful 
may  be  made  by  planing  a  piece  of  wood  about 
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a  foot  and  a  half  long,  four  inches  deep,  and 
three  wide,  into  a  resemblance  to  the  roof  of 
the  well-known  toy  called  a  Noah's  ark,  but  more 
than  twice  the  usual  length  of  the  toy.  In  the 
sloping  sides  of  the  piece  of  wood,  several  bits  of 
looking-glass  are  set.  An  iron  spindle  passes 
fredy  through  the  centre,  on  which  the  piece  of 
wood  studded  with  mirrors  turns,  or  rather 
spins,  rapidly,  when  the  string  attached  to  it  is 
pulled.  The  sharp  end  of  the  iron  spindle  is  fixed 
into  the  ground,  and  the  man  who  pulls  the 
string  generally  stands  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
yards  away  from  the  decoy.  The  reflexion  of  the 
sun's  rays  has  a  wonderful  and  surprising  attrac- 
tion for  the  larks.  When  flying  at  a  considerable 
elevation  in  the  sky,  they  espy  the  rays  of  re- 
flected light,  and  arrest  their  flight :  hovering  over 
the  spot,  and  suffering  themselves  to  be  shot  at 
repeatedly,  without  attempting  to  leave  the  field 
or  to  continue  their  course. 

The  season  for  these  fascinations  of  the  mirrors 
is  during  the  lark  migration,  from  the  twentieth 
of  September  until  the  end  of  October,  when 
most  warblers  migrate  from  west  to  east  -,  but 
the  course  of  the  larks  is  like  the  course  of  the 
empire,  westward.  When  the  day  is  sunny  and 
the  breeze  easterly,  the  fascinators  of  the  larks  see 
the  auguries  of  "  good  sport."  High  up  or  afar 
ofi",  a  cluster  of  black  specks  is  seen  in  the  blue. 
Looking  in  the  direction  to  which  aU  eyes  are 
turned  and  upraised,  the  spectator  who  is  a 
stranger  to  the  scene,  perceives  a  flock  of  larks. 
The  mirrors,  which  are  generally  fixed  in  a 
hollow  or  furrow,  are  revolving  rapidly.  Every 
musket  is  loaded  and  ready.  It  is  a  sight  which 
must  be  seen  to  be  believed :  how  the  larks  de- 
scend towards  the  lure,  how  they  hover  over  it, 
how  the  reports  of  musketry  and  the  slaughter 
of  their  mates  fail  to  warn  them  away,  until  the 
battue  amounts  to  a  massacre. 

La  chasse  au  miroir  is  far  more  common 
in  Prance  than  In  England,  and  its  action  is 
explained  in  this  way:— It  is  supposed  that 
the  larks  at  first  and  from  afar  mistake  the 
glass  for  water,  and  that,  when  they  approach 
nearer,  the  reflected  light  dazzles  and  blinds  them. 
Of  all  things,  the  most  dangerous  for  the  eyes  is 
reflected  light :  a  fact  of  which  there  are  thousands 
of  proofs  in  the  thousands  of  eyes  which  have 
been  struck  suddenly  blind  by  the  light  reflected 
&om  snow.  When  dazzled  and  blinded  by 
the  reflected  rays,  the  noise,  the  reports,  and 
slaughter,  only  add  to  the  confusion  of  the  larks, 
and  the  apparent  fascination  and  infatuation  are 
seen  to  be  phenomena  of  astonishment  and 
terror,  producing  temporary  paralysis. 

The  trail-netting  season  is  from  October  to 
March.  This  is  always  night-work,  and  the  darker 
the  night,  the  better  the  catch.  Experience  teaches 
the  regular  lark-catchers  where  the  birds  are  to 
be  found  in  different  states  of  weather— flne, 
wet,  or  stormy.  During  fine  weather,  the  larks 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  grassy  meadows,  but 
in  the  stubble  fields.    When  the  weather  is 


very  wet,  the  larks  will  be  found  lying  close 
together  in  thick  rank  meadows,  or  along  the 
brows  of  grassy  fields.  Strangely  enough,  when 
storm  and  rain  prevail,  the  larks  are  not  to  be 
found  on  the  low  grounds,  nor  on  the  sheltered 
sides  of  the  lulls,  but  on  their  exposed  sides, 
where  the  wind  is  beating  and  the  rain  lashing. 
The  lark  is  caught  in  the  net  because  he  flies 
straight  up.  The  sparrow,  the  linnet,  and  the 
bunting,  often  escape  by  flying  straight  forward ; 
but  the  lark  flies  upward,  until  his  wing  touches 
the  net,  and  it  is  thrown  down  upon  him. 

Everybody  who  has  taken  a  drive  from  Brighton 
along  the  East  Cliff,  and  beyond  Eottmgdean, 
has  seen  the  bird-catchers  with  their  clap-nets 
spread  upon  the  grass.  The  net  is  surrounded 
with  little  cages  containing  decoy-birds.  When 
the  wild  birds  in  the  air  hear  the  carolling  of  the 
tame  birds  in  the  cages,  they  descend  and  ap- 
proach the  cages  in  the  space ;  then  the  rope 
IS  pulled,  and  the  two  parts  of  the  net  close 
over  them,  and  clap  down  upon  them.  It  was 
with  a  clap-net  that  the  shore-larks  novv^  alive  in 
an  aviary  in  Brighton  were  caught. 

The  Brighton lark-catcheis,  besides  giving  rare 
larks  to  the  savans,  supply  cheap  larks  to  the 
cooks  of  the  town  which  might  be  called  London- 
on-Sea.  The  value  of  the  common  kinds  is 
estimated  by  the  dozen  in  pence,  and  the  value 
of  the  rare  species  —  short-toed,  crested,  or 
homed— singly,  and  in  sovereigns.  The  short- 
toed  larks  are  characteristic  of  Sicily,  Greece, 
Spain,  and  Central  and  Southern  Erance;  the 
crested  lark  ranges  from  Scandinavia  to  Egypt, 
and  haunts  the  villages  of  France ;  the  homed 
lark  has  a  geographical  range  over  the  northern 
shores  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America.  Homed 
larks  have  been  seen  as  far  south  as  Virginia 
and  Carolina,  and  they  have  been  found  on  the 
table-land  of  Mexico.  It  was  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador  that  Audubon  first  saw  the  nest  and 
heard  the  song,  of  the  shore-lark.  He  had  there 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  plumage  in  perfection, 
and  of  studying  their  habits.  The  shore-lark 
breeds  on  the  high  and  desolate  tracts  of  Labrador, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  The  face  of  the  country 
is  an  expanse  of  undulated  granite,  covered  with 
mosses  and  lichens  disposed  in  large  patches  or 
tufts,  varying  in  size  and  colour :  some  many- 
coloured,  some  green,  and  some  snow  white.  It 
is  among  the  white  lichens  and  mosses  that  this 
lark  mi^es  her  nest,  their  hues  resembling  her 
own  so  closely,  that,  secure  of  escaping  observa- 
tion, the  female  does  not  budge  xmtil  she  is  almost 
trodden  upon.  When,  however,  she  is  approached 
too  nearly,  she  flutters  away,  feigning  lameness 
so  cunningly,  that  inexperienced  bird-nesters  are 
sure  to  be  tempted  to  run  after  her.  The  male 
bird  also  joins  the  female  in  feigning  lameness, 
uttering  a  note  so  plaintive,  that  it  is  diflicult 
for  a  mere  amateur  ornithologist  to  flnd  the 
heart  to  rob  the  parents  of  their  eggs  or  young. 
Audubon  states  this  fact  characteristically. 
"  The  male,"  he  says,  "  immediately  joins  her  in 
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mimic  wretcbedness,  uttering  a  note  so  soft  and 
plaintire,  that  it  requires  a  strong  stimulus  to 
force  the  naturalist  to  rob  the  poor  birds  of  their 
treasure."  The  nest  is  made  of  fine  grasses, 
lined  round  with  grousfe  feathers,  the  walls  being 
about  two  inches  thiek,  and  embedded  to  the  edges 
in  the  moss.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  beguming  of 
July.  They  are  four  or  fiye  in  number,  large, 
greyish,  with  many  pale  blue  and  brown  spots. 
The  young  leave  the  nest  before  they  are  able  to 
fly.  For  about  a  week  they  follow  their  parents 
over  the  moss,  being  fed,  and  running  nimbly, 
but  squatting  closely  at  the  first  approach  of 
danger.  They  communicate  with  each  other,  or 
with  their  parents,  by  emitting  a  soft  "  peep." 
If  pursued,  they  open  their  wings  and  separate, 
mining  off  very  quickly.  A  single  pursuer  can 
rarely  hunt  down  more  than  one  of  them.  While 
the  young  are  being  hunted,  the  old  birds 
hover  overhead,  lamenting  the  danger  of  their 
offspring.  **  In  several  instances,"  says  Audubon, 
"the  old  bird  followed  us  almost  to  our  boat, 
alighting  occasionally  on  a  projecting  crag  before 
us,  and  entreating  us,  as  it  were,  to  restore  its 
offspring."  The  young  broods  are  fledged  by 
the  first  of  August,  and  then  the  different  broods 
are  to  be  seen  collecting  in  forties  or  fifties,  and 
gradually  moving  towards  the  islands  of  the 
coast,  whence  they  wing  their  flight  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September.  When  the  day  of 
departure  arrives,  they  start  with  the  dawn, 
flying  southward,  at  a  small  elevation  above  the 
water,  and  in  straggling  parties,  scarcely  nume- 
rous enough  to  be  called  flocks. 

We  always  calumniate  those  whom  we  injure. 
Nest  harriers  say  the  birds  feign  lameness  to  lure 
their  enemies  from  their  nests,  but  it  never  yet 
has  been  proved  that  the  lameness  is  feigned.  May 
not  the  nerves  which  move  the  wings  and  legs 
be  partially  and  temporarily  paralysed  by  fear  P 
On  finding  their  nests  discovered,  may  not  the 
parents  be  struck  and  stunned?  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  the  birds  are  feigning ;  but  the 
distress  and  misery  are  only  too  real,  and  are 
manifested  at  the  risk  of  life. 

In  June  the  homed  larks  return  to  the  shores 
and  islands  of  Labrador.  This  is'  their  love 
season.  The  males  are  flirting,  courting,  and 
fighting.  It  is  the  time  for  jealous  livaLry  and 
duellmg.  Whenever  a  fight  for  a  female  begins 
between  two  cocks,  other  cocks  are  sure  to  join, 
until  the  duel  becomes  a  battle.  Closing  with 
each  other,  they  flout,  bite,  and  tumble  over  each 
other  like  sparrows.  Shooting  naturalists  at  this 
time  can  bring  down  three  or  four  of  them  at  a 
shot. 

The  homed  appearance  of  the  shore-lark  is 
given  it  by  a  few  black  feathers  which  stretch 
above  each  of  the  eyebrows,  and  can  be  erected 
at  pleasure.  Wilson,  the  omithologist,  suggested 
that  the  lark  should  be  called  theAlauda  comuta. 
"  It  is  worthy  of  notice,"  says  the  late  Mr. 
YaiTell,  in  the  preface  to  the  last  edition  of  his 
work  on  British  Birds, "  that  of  the  more  recent 


additions  to  our  British  birds,  half  of  them  are 
found  in  North  America;  the  greater  portion  of 
them  being  species  that  resort  to  high  northern 
latitudes  in  their  breeding  season,  and  have  been 
obtained  here  about  or  soon  after  the  time  of  their 
autumnal  migration  to  the  southward.  Hie 
route  pursued  by  birds  from  North  America  to 
this  country  is  an  interesting  problem  of  diffi- 
cult solution."  This  is  not  the  place  for  solving 
the  problem,  but  I  may,  appropriately  enough, 
hazard  a  couple  of  remarks.  T^e  birds  do  come 
here  somehow  and  some  way,  and  surely  the 
balloon  and  the  telegraph  will  one  day  enable 
men  or  news  to  do  what  birds  can  do. 

Homed  larks,  no  doubt,  owe  their  vast  range 
to  their  instinct  of  seeking  their  food  and  making 
their  nests  along  the  sea-shore.  They  have  spread 
themselves  in  this  way  from  Labrador  to  £x- 
mouth,and  if  allowed  to  establish  themselves 
unmolested,  they  would  add  new  charms  to 
our  sea-side  scenery  without  costing  the  Accli- 
matisation Society  a  single  penny.  Larks  have 
no  crops,  and  seem  unfit  for  the  amazing  flights 
of  falcons  and  pigeons.  They  are  distinguished 
from  thrushes  and  linnets  by  never  hopping  or 
leaping,  their  long  straight  daws  spreading 
their  weight  over  a  wide  surface,  adapting  them, 
like  those  of  the  lark-buntings,  pipits,  and  wag- 
tails, for  running  nimbly  among  grass,  mshes,  and 
reeds,  and  upon  the  mud  of  marshes.  Their 
fluttering  flying  upward  while  singing,  is  cha- 
racteristic. Their  flight  is  rapid  and  rather 
undulated.  When  a  mother  is  forced  to  rise 
from  her  nest,  she  flies  low  with  a  tremulous 
flight,  and  uttering  a  churm  which  generally  calls 
up  the  male.  Larks  are  kind  and  attentive  to 
their  young,  even  in  the  cage.  A  captive  male 
lark  has  been  known  to  feed  several  broods  of 
young  birds  of  his  own  and  other  species.  Mac 
Gillivray  says  the  hole  in  which  the  nest  is  set,  is 
so  regularly  rounded  that  it  must  be  scraped  out 
by  the  birds  themselves. 

Of  the  homed  larks  which  have  been  kept  in 
an  aviary  in  Brighton  since  last  November,  I  have 
observed  nothing  very  interesting.  The  comrade- 
ship between  the  shore-larks  and  the  snow  and 
Lapland  buntings  shows  itself,  perhaps,  even 
more  remarkably  in  captivity  than  in  liberty;  for 
even  in  the  shortest  flights  taken  in  the  aviary 
the  lark  abnost  always  accompanies  the  bunting. 
When  the  bunting  is  at  rest,  the  lark  perches 
itself  upon  the  topmost  piece  of  rock-work,  flut- 
tering its  wings  with  a  constant  mimicry  of  up- 
ward flight. 


A  CURIOUS  MARRIAGE  CEREMONY. 

We  have  received  with  the  last  mail  from 
Calcutta  a  small  Bengali  pamphlet,  containing 
an  account  of  a  marriage  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  religion  of  the  Brahmas,  who 
torm  a  religious  sect  in  Bengal,  resembling  the 
"Theophilanthropists"  of  France.  Tiie  founder 
of  the  sect  was  the  late  Ri^ah   Rammohun 
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Roy,  whose  visit  to  En^^l^i^cl  in  1831  is  still 
remembered  by  many  in  this  coimtry.  In  theory, 
theBralmias  have  repudiated  the  Hindoo  idola- 
try; but  they  have  as  yet  done  little  towards 
the  reformation  of  social  institutions.  The  re- 
cent marriage,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
is  the  first  attempt  in  that  direction. 

Among  the  Hindoos,  marriages  are  celebrated 
with  various  idle  ceremonies.  The  idoh  are 
worshipped;  gifts  are  made  to  Brahmas,  while 
the  processions,  fireworks,  and  beating  of  tom- 
toms, give  to  the  Hindoo  nuptials  a  character  of 
barbarism.  Of  late  years,  a  fashion  has  grown 
up  of  employing  European  bands  of  music  on 
these  occasions ;  but  as  this  Western  music  is 
combined  with  the  bagpipes  and  tom-toms  of 
the  East,  the  effect  is  certainly  not  improved. 
None  of  these  barbarous  accompaniments 
marked  the  recent  Brahma  marriage  celebrated 
at  Calcutta.  It  was  performed  quietly,  and 
with  solemnity,  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  Hindoo  gentlemen,  who  had  received  the 
benefit  of  education  at  the  English  schools  and 
colleges  of  our  Eastern  metropolis. 

The  Brahma  marriage,  however,  retained  much 
of  its  Hindoo  character;  we  think,  wisely,  be- 
cause if  it  were  made  too  European,  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  rendering  the  improvement 
popular,  and  a  powerful  opposition  would  be 
aroused  among  the  gentle  sex. 

The  following  free  translation  of  the  pamphlet 
describing  the  social  innovation  in  question,  will, 
we  hope,  prove  interesting : 

"  On  Friday,  the  12th  of  Sraban  last  (26th 
July),  the  marriage  of  Hemendro  Nath  Mookeijee 
with  the  daughter  of  Babu  Devendro  Nath 
Tagore^  was  solemnised  with  great  6clat.  This 
is  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  marriage  in 
Bengal  has  been  conducted  according  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Brahmas.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to 
state  that  nearly  two  hundred  Brahmas  met  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  ceremony. 

"  The  friends  of  the  bride,  the  bridegroom,  and 
his  companions,  having  assembled  in  the  haU  ap- 
pointed for  the  ceremony,  Babu  Devendro  Nath 
Tagore  came  in  after  ten  p.m.,  and  took  his  seat, 
the  bridegroom  being  seated  in  front  of  him. 
He  thus  began  the  preliminary  invocation. 

"  *  Om  !t  As  the  auspicious  presentation  of  a 
virgin  is  to  be  made,  say  ye,  that  the  day  is 
goodr 

"  [The  priests  answered,]  '  Om  !  The  day  is 
good !  Om !  The  day  is  good !  Om !  The  day  is 
good.' 

"  *  Om !  On  this  proper  and  auspicious  cere- 
mony of  the  presentation  of  a  virgin,  say  ye. 
Increase !' 

"  '  Om !  Increase !'    (Thrice  repeated.) 


*  D.  N.  Tagore  is  now  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  Brahmas,  and  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Dwarka  Nath  Tagore,  who  was  called  "  Uie  Oriental 
Crccsus,'*  and  was  well  known  in  England. 

f  Om  (pron.  Om)  is  the  mystical  Sanskrit  word 
signifying  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Destroyer  of 
the  Universe. 


''  'Om !  On  this  proper  and  auspicious  cere- 
mony of  the  presentation  of  a  virgin,  say  ye. 
Success !' 

"  '  Om !  Success !'    (Thrice.) 

"  Then  the  father  of  the  bride,  having  taken 
'arghya,"^  or  a  present  of  flowers  sprinkled  with 
particles  of  sandal-wood,  said : 

"  '  Om !  Arghyam  (thrice)  accept.' 

"  [The  bridegroom.!  '  ()m !  Arghyam,  I  ac- 
cept* 

"  '  Om !  Madhuparkaf  (or  a  present  of  honey 
and  curds)  (thrice)  accept.' 

"  *  Om !  Madhuparka  I  accept.' 

"  '  Om  1  This  ring  (thrice)  I  accept.' 

"  '  Om !  This  ring  I  accept.' J 

"  Then  followed  a  presentation  of  clothes  and 
ornaments. 

"  The  '  reception'  of  the  bridegroom  having 
been  thus  performed,  he  was  conducted  to  the 
inner  apartment  of  the  house,  in  order  to  be 
present  at  certain  ceremonies  then  performed  by 
female  friends  and  relatives.  He  afterwards 
returned,  and  sat  on  the  carpet  appointed  for 
him.  The  bride  also  was  brought  and  seated  in 
front  of  him.  The  priests  took  their  seats  on  a 
high  stool  in  front  of  the  father  of  the  bride; 
and  divine  service  began  by  the  chanting  of  a 
hymn.  All  became  silent.  The  noise  of  men 
was  hushed.  The  sound  of  the  good  name  of  God 
only  was  heard. 

"'Om!  That§  is  truth  I 

" '  Om !  Repeated  reverence  to  Him,  the  Being 
Divine,  who  is  in  fire,  who  is  in  water,  who  is  in 
plants  and  trees,  and  who  pervadeth  all  the 
world. 

"  *  Om  !  God  is  true,  wise,  and  infinite.  He  is 
the  blissful,  the  immortal,  the  manifest,  all-good, 
aU-peace,  and  without  a  second. 

•' '  Om !  God  is  omnipresent,  pure,  bodiless, 
exempt  from  all  disease,  nerveless,  immaculate, 
impei-vious  to  unholiness,  all-seemg,  mind -re- 
gulating, above  all,  and  self -existent.  He  it  is 
that  ever  dispenseth  their  respective  requisites  to 
His  creatures.  By  Him  were  created  life,  mind, 
all  the  senses,  sky,  air,  light,  water,  and  the  all- 
containing  earth,  it  is  through  awe  of  Him  that 
fire  flaraeth ;  it  is  through  awe  of  Him  that  the 
sun  shineth;  it  is  through  awe  of  Him  that 
clouds,  winds,  and,  fifthly,  death  have  their 
course. 


*  It  is  an  ancient  costom  among  the  Hindoos  to 
make  such  presents  to  the  guests,  as  a  mark  of 
respect. 

f  Among  the  ancient  Hindoos,  whenever  an  ex- 
traordinary gaest  arrived  in  a  bouse,  the  first  duty 
of  the  ho^t  was  to  give  him  water  to  wash  his  feet ; 
then  arghya  and  madhuparka  were  given.  The  last 
of  these  was  probably  a  kind  of  lunch.  Up  to  the 
present  day  this  is  the  order  in  which  worship  is 
offered  to  the  idols. 

J  This  and  some  other  parts  of  the  pamphlet  are 
in  Sanskrit,  The  language  used  in  Hindoo  religious 
services  and  rites  must  be  **  the  language  divine." 
The  Brahmas  follow  the  custom. 

§  Meaning  God. 
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" '  Om !  Salutation  be  to  Thee,  who  art  tlie 
Being  trae,  and  the  cause  of  the  world !  Saluta- 
tion be  to  Thee,  the  all-intelligent,  and  the  sup- 
port of  all  worlds  I  Salutation  be  to  Thee,  who 
art  without  a  second,  and  the  bestower  of  salva- 
tion! Salutation  be  to  the  supreme,  the  all- 
pervading,  and  the  everlasting !  Thou  only  art 
the  protector.  Thou  only  art  the  adorable,  Thou 
only  art  the  supporter  of  the  world,  and  the  self- 
I  manifested !  Thou  only  art  the  cieator,  the  pre- 
seiTcr,  and  the  destroyer  of  the  universe !  Thou 
only  art  the  excellent,  the  immutable  of  purpose! 
Thou  art  He  whom  fearful  objects  fear,  whom 
djxjadful  objects  dread,  the  asylum  of  beings,  and 
the  purifier  of  purifiers !  Thou  alone  art  the 
governor  of  all  exalted  dignities  in  the  earth,  the 
most  excellent  of  excellent  objects,  and  the  pre- 
server of  preservers!  We  contemplate  Thee; 
we  adore  'fiiee ;  we  salute  Thee,  who  beholdest 
the  world !  We  take  refuge  with  Thee,  who  art 
the  true,  the  one,  the  dweUing-place  of  all,  the 
self-dependent,  the  governor,  and  the  ark  of  the 
ocean  of  the  world. 

"  *  Om !  Those  who  speak  of  God,  say :  From 
whom  creatures  receive  being,  through  whom, 
after  receiving  being,  they  subsist,  and  whom 
they  at  last  depart  unto  and  enter,  desire  to  know 
Him :  He  is  God.  From  Him,  the  blissful,  do 
these  creatures  receive  being;  through  Him,  the 
blissful,  they,  after  receiving  being,  subsist ;  and 
Him,  who  is  blissful,  they  at  last  depart  unto 
and  enter.  Knowing  the  blissful  nature  of  God, 
whom  speech  and  thought  fail  to  apprehend,  no 
one  feareth  anything.  He  is  the  cause  of  happi- 
ness. Obtaining  Him,  who  is  the  cause  of  hap- 
piness, one  becometh  happy.  Who  would  have 
lived,  who  would  have  moved,  if  in  all  space.  He 
the  blissful,  were  not  ?  It  is  He  that  maketh 
happy.  When  in  this  invisible,  incorporeal,  un- 
delinable,  and  abodeless  Being,  a  person  attain- 
eth  a  place,  with  fearlessness,  he  becometh  devoid 
of  fear.  Knowing  Him,  the  blissful,  whom 
speech  and  thought  fail  to  apprehend,  no  one 
ever  feareth.  This  Being  is  the  best  destination 
of  creatures;  this  their  best  prosperity;  this 
their  best  world  to  live  in;  this  their  best  hap- 
piness. Of  the  happiness  of  this  Being,  other 
beings  but  scanty  portions  enjoy. 

"  'Om !  peace,  peace  be  to  all ! 

"'Blessed be  God!    0ml'* 

" '  0  Holy  Spirit  1  The  stream  of  thy  mercy  is 
ever  flowing  over  us,  and  Thou  hast  devised 
vaiious  means  to  lead  us  to  the  path  of  righteous- 
ness. Thou  art  the  giver  of  all  good  and  salva- 
tion. Thou  art  ouj  happiness  and  peace.  Thou 
art  the  Life  of  our  lives,  and  our  everlasting 
friend.  Turn  our  whole  love  towards  Thyself, 
and  encourage  us  to  do  that  which  is  pleasing 
and  acceptable  to  Thee,  that  we  may  in  all  con- 
ditions and  at  all  times  magnify  Thy  glories. 

*  The  fiboye  are  extracted  from  the  Vcdas,  the 
sacred  -writings  of  the  Hindoos,  and  constitute  tlie 
usual  formulae  of  worship  in  the  BraLmic  congrega- 
tions. 


Let  this  truth  be  ever  present  in  our  mmda  that 
Thou  art  the  aim  of  our  lives ;  and  enable  us  to 
perform  all  our  worldly  duties,  while  constantly 
fixing  our  eye  on  Thy  essential  Truth.  O  Lord ! 
vouchsafe  unto  us  such  power  and  mind  that  we 
may  present  to  Thee  our  lives,  our  hearts,  and 
our  aJl,  and  that  we  may  employ  our  whole  ener- 
gies to  perform  works  whidi  are  acceptable  to 
Tliee.' 

"Immediately  after  the  above  service,  the 
father  of  the  bride,  holding  the  right  hands  of 
the  bridegroom  and  bride,  said  to  the  former : 

" '  This  bride  I  give  to  thee.' 

*'The  bridegroom  said, '  I  accept  her.' 

"Then  the  father  of  the  bride  said,  'Om! 
That  is  Truth.  To-day,  being  the  month  of 
Sraban,  the  sun  having  entered  the  sign  of 
Cancer,  the  fifth  lunar  day  of  the  dark  fortnight, 
I,  DevendraNath  Sarma,  of  the  race  of  Sandilya, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  acceptable  to  God,  give 
this  modest  virgin,  Sukumari  Devi,  adorned  with 
clothes  and  ornaments,  and  enjoying  health,  the 
daughter  of  Devendra  Nath,  of  the  race  of  San- 
dilya, and  of  the  line  of  Sandilya^  Asita,  and 
DevaJa,  the  granddaughter  of  Dwarka  Nath, 
of  the  race  of,  &c.,  the  great-granddaughter 
of  Kamloehun,  of  the  race  of,  &c.,  to  thee, 
Hemendra  Nath,  of  the  race  of  Bharadwaj,  of 
the  line  of  Bharadwaj,  Angiras,  and  Barkus- 
patya,  the  son  of  Kajaram,  of  the  race  of,  &c., 
the  grandson  of  Kasinath,  of  the  race  of,  &c., 
the  great-grandson  of  Ramsundar,  of  the  race 
of,'  &c. 

"  The  bridegroom  said,  'Amen !' 

"  The  father  of  the  bride  said, '  Om !  That  is 
Truth !  To-day,  being  the  month,  &c.  (as  before), 
in  order  to  complete  this  auspicious  presentation 
of  a  virgin,  I,  Devendra  Nath,  give  t£ee,  Hemen- 
dra Nath,  this  gold  coin  as  a  parting  gift.' 

"  The  son- in-law  said,  'Amen !' 

"  Then  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  looked  on 
each  other.  The  father  seated  his  daughter  on 
the  right  side  of  the  bridegroom,  and  having  tied 
the  usual  connubial  knot  with  the  comers  of 
their  gannents,  placed  her  on  her  husband's  lef  fc 
side. 

"  The  minister  then  addressed  the  pair  thus  : 

"  *  To-day,  by  the  grace  of  God,  who  is  good, 
you  are  bound  by  the  chain  of  marriage.  Hitherto 
you  have  each  singly  walked  in  the  way  of  life, 
having  self-improvement  in  view!  now,  this 
relationship  places  in  your  hands  a  very  impor- 
tant charge.  To-day,  you  are  taking  the  first 
step  in  the  world  of  social  life.  Advance  with 
care.  The  ways  of  the  world  are  dilficult ;  the 
temptations  many;  its  lisks  and  dangers  are 
wailing  for  you.  Bewaie !  Do  not  forget  the 
Giver  of  all  happiness,  when  you  enjoy  prosperity. 
Wholly  depending  upon  Truth,  seek  to  improve 
and  gladden  each  other.  Consider  all  the  duties 
of  the  household  as  duties  we  owe  to  God,  and 
constantly  bear  in  mind  the  great  lesson  which 
the  Brahma  religion  leaches,  viz. :  "  A  houbc- 
holder  should    be   pious   and  devoted  to  the 
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pursuit  of  divine  knowledge ;  whatever  work  he 
doeth,  he  should  dp  it  unto  God."  Whatever 
you  have,  resign  to  Him,  and  He  will  save  you 
from  sickness,  sorrow,  fears,  dangers,  sins,  and 
pain. 

" '  Hemendra  nath !  Your  constant  endeavour 
should  be  to  do  good  to  your  wife.  To>day,  Qod 
has  given  you  a  very  responsible  dbai^e.  Eestrain 
your  passions,  and  be  of  good  behaviour.  In  all 
OQnditioR»  of  life,  be  of  a  calm  spirit.  You  will 
try  to  preserve  and  improve  the  soul  of  your  wife 
as  much  as  your  own.  Strive  to  keep  her  iu  the 
path  of  righteousness  by  precepts  and  example, 
that  she  may  follow  you  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment and  felicity. 

" '  Sukumari  Devi !  Always  try  to  do  that 
which  is  good  for  vour  husband.  Depend  with 
all  your  heart  on  aim,  and  whatever  mjunction 
he  gives  for  your  good,  obey  him.  Behave  your- 
self well.  Be  not  extravagant  and  quarrelsome. 
Try  always  to  keep  yoiir  mind,  words,  and  actions 
pure.  Cheerfully  and  well  perform  the  house- 
hold duties.  Let  God  be  your  aim  iu  everything. 
Try  always  to  help  your  husband,  and  to  elevate 
your  own  soul. 

"  'May  the  gracious  God  prosper  you  both,  and 
make  you  the  possessors  of  that  inheritance, 
where  there  is  joy  everlasting  ! 

"*0m!  He,  the  one  and  formless,  knowing 
the  necessities  of  His  creatures,  dispenseth, 
through  His  manifold  power,  many  an  object  they 
desire.  He  it  is  that  pervadeth  the  world  trom 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  Let  HiTn  engage  us  in 
salutary  thoughts. 

"  *  Om !    Chie  only  without  a  second  1* 

"  The  married  pair  bowed  in  reverence  to  God 
with  fervent  spirit ;  and  the  guests  present  were 
honoured  with  flower^garlands,  sprinkled  with 
particles  of  sandal-wood." 


At  those  fell  words  rang  on  the  silent  air, 
As  he  sank  down,  too  helpless  now  to  float 
But,  lo !  the  Priest's  mole  scarce  ten  paces  bore 

hhn, 
'Ere  the  dry  twig  bant  oat  in  bloom  before  hhn ! 

V. 

Stmck  with  remone  and  shame,  the  salt  tears  ran 
Down  the  hard  face  of  that  repentant  man ; 
And  turning  back,  his  hambled  head  he  bowed 
Before  God*s  throne  of  grace:  then  cried  aload, 
**  See,  sinful  man,  the  twig  has  bloomed,  to  piore 
That  6od*s  love  worketh  in  no  narrow  groove ! 
Thy  soal,  thoa  little  Spirit,  saved  shall  be— 
Pray  thoa  that  Christ  like  mercy  show  on  me !" 

VI. 

And  all  that  night,  where  trembling  moonlight  wakes 
The  shadowy  wator  with  its  silver  strings, 
The  fishers  hear  the  little  voice  that  sings 

Loader  than  ever,  till  its  harden  breaks: 

**  I  hope,  yea,  I  hope— my  hope  I  now  renew, 
That  the  Redeemer  of  Mankind  will  save  me  tool*' 


A  SCANDINAVIAN  LEGEND, 
z. 
A  UTTLE  Water-Spirit  all  day  long 

Sat  singing  by  the  stream.    The  fisher  heard 
And  smiled  to  hear  that  sweet  voice,  as  it  stirred 
The  reeds  and  rashes,  with  its  hopeful  song. 
"  I  hope,  oh,  I  hope,"  that  burden  ever  grew, 
**  That  the  Bedeemer  of  Mankind  will  save  me 
too  !*' 

IL 

A  stem  hard  Priest  who  rode  along  that  way, 
Wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  self-righteoos  zeal. 
Felt  his  wrath  kindle  at  the  soft  appeal 
That  formed  the  burden  of  that  trustful  lay. 

•*  I  hope,  oh,  I  hope,"  barst  from  those  lips  anew, 
"  That  the  Bedeemer  of  Mankind  will  save  me 
too !" 

m. 
There  sat  the  liUle  Spirit  on  the  wave, 
As  the  Priest,  taming  in  his  saddle,  cried, 
**  Cease,  cease  that  clamour;  the  Redeemer  died, 
The  souls  of  men,  not  such  as  thee,  to  save. 
As  soon  shall  blossoms  this  bare  twig  uufold, 
As  thou  salvation,  impious  Sprite,  behold  I" 

IV. 

With  that  same  twig  his  lazy  mule  he  smote. 
And  the  poor  Spirit's  cry  of  sharp  despair 


UNDER  THE  LEADS. 

The  writer  of  the  following  account  of  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  escapes  on  record,  was 
Jacopo  Casanova,  who  was  born  at  Venice  in 
1725,  and  wrote  his  Memoirs  in  1797.  In  the 
thirty-first  year  of  hia  age  he  waa  secretly  de- 
nounced at  Yeuice  on  the  charge  of  practising 
magic ;  was  suddenly  arrested ;  and  thrown  into 
the  terrible  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  where 
he  remained  a  close  prisoner  for  sixteen  months 
(sotto  i  piombi)  "  under  the  leads." 

A  certain  Abb^  Chiari  had  written  a  satirical 
novel,  in  which  Casanova  was  so  severely 
handled  that  he  threatened  to  be  avenged  on  the 
author,  and  openly  proclaimed  his  intention  of 
giving  him  "the  bastinado"  whenever  he 
should  chance  to  meet  liinu  Before,  however, 
this  purpose  could  be  accomplished,  Casanova 
received  an  anonymous  letter,  in  which  he 
was  advised  rather  to  take  care  of  himself 
than  to  think  of  punishing  the  Abb^  Chiari, 
for  that  an  imminent  danger  <;hreatened  him- 
self. Casanova  despised  this  communication, 
beeause  it  was  anoimnous ;  but  about  the 
same  time,  a  spy  of  the  Inquisition,  named 
Manuzzi,  contrived  to  make  his  acquaintance, 
by  offering  to  sell  him  some  diamonds  on 
credit.  This  person  went,  ostensibly  for  that 
purpose,  to  Casanova's  house,  and,  turnmg  over 
his  books,  observed  some  that  treated  of  magic. 
A  few  da;^s  after,  Manuzzi  paid  Casanova  another 
visit,  telling  him  that  he  knew  a  person,  whom 
he  \yas  not  at  liberty  to  name,  wlio  was  willing 
to  give  a  thousand  sequins  for  the  books,  five  iu 
number,  if  he  were  allowed  first  to  look  over 
them  and  judge  of  their  authenticity.  As  Manuzzi 
promised  to  return  the  volumes  in  four-and- 
t  wenty  hours,  Casanova  allowed  him  to  take  them 
awaj;,  and  at  the  end  of  the  stipulated  time  Ma- 
nuzzi returned  with  them,  saying  that  the  in- 
tended purchaser  did  not  think  tliem  genuine.  It 
appeareid  bv  the  secjuel,  though  Casanova  was  not 
aware  of  the  fact  tor  some  years,  that  the  books 
had  been  shown  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Inqui- 
sitors of  State,  who  tlius^.b^cagigyqoni|ni|e^ 
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the  idea  that  their  owner  was  a  magician. 
During  the  same  month  with  the  two  preceding 
occurrences,  another  sinister  event  befel.  An 
old  lady,  named  Memmo,  the  mother  of  three 
young  men  with  whom  Casanova  was  intimate, 
took  it  into  her  head  that  he  was  perverting 
them  by  atheistic  doctrines,  and  made  a  com- 
plaint against  him,  which  came  secretly  before 
the  R^  Inquisitor  of  State,  Antonio  Con- 
dulmer,  a  friend  of  the  Abb6  Chiari,  who, 
listening  to  the  accusation,  treasured  it  for 
future  use.  At  last  the  blow  fell.  In  the  month 
of  July,  1755,  the  tribunal  cave  orders  to 
Messer  Grande  (the  officer  who  executed  its 
decrees)  to  secure  Casanova,  according  to  the 
usual  formula,  "  dead  or  alive." 

There  was  a  friend  of  Casanova — a  lady  with 
whom  his  relations  were  most  intimate — and  a 
few  days  before  the  festival  of  St.  James,  his 
patron  samt,  she  made  him  a  present  of  several 
yards  of  silver  lace  to  ornament  a  new  taffeta 
coat  which  he  was  to  wear  on  the  vigil  of  the 
festival.  He  accordingly  went  to  see  ner  in  his 
gay  costume,  promising,  when  he  took  leave,  to 
return  next  day,  as  he  was  greatly  in  want  of 
money,  and  wished  to  borrow  five  hundred 
sequins.  Feeling  sure  of  obtaining  this  money, 
he  passed  the  intervening  night  at  the  gaming- 
table, where  he  lost  on  parole  the  exact  sum  he 
meant  to  have  borrowed.  He  then  withdrew 
to  his  own  house,  and,  supposing  that  the  ser- 
vants were  still  in  bed,  toolc  out  his  key  to  let 
himself  in ;  but,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found 
the  street  door  open,  and  the  lock  broken. 
Entering  hastily  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  he 
found  everybody  up,  and  the  landlady  uttering 
loud  lamentations.  Messer  Grande,  she  said^ 
accompanied  by  a  band  of  sbirri,  had,  a  short 
time  before,  made  a  forcible  entry,  and  turned 
everything  topsy-turvy,  saying  that  they  were  in 
search  of  a  trunk  full  of  salt,  an  article  that  was 
strictly  contraband.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1755, 
Casanova  was  arrested  at  his  lodgings. 

My  desk  was  open,  he  writes,  and  all  my 
papers  were  lying  on  the  table.  I  told  Messer 
Grande  to  take  them.  They  were  numerous 
enough  to  fill  a  bag,  which  he  gave  to  a  sbirro, 
and  then  told  me  to  deliver  up  the  manuscripts 
which  were  bound  in  volumes.  This  opened  my 
eves  to  the  fact  of  my  having  been  betrayed  by 
Manuzzi.  I  pointed  out  the  books,  and  Messer 
Grande  took  possession  of  them,  as  well  as  of 
some  volumes  of  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Horace,  and 
others.  While  he  was  looking  over  the  books 
I  mechanically  went  through  my  toilette,  and 
put  on  a  laced  shirt  and  my  best  coat  without 
saying  a  word,  my  captor  keeping  his  eyes  upon 
me  all  the  time,  and  not  seeming  to  think  it  at 
all  extraordinarj^  that  I  should  dress  myself  as 
if  I  had  been  going  to  a  wedding.  In  the  ante- 
chamber I  found  no  fewer  than  forty  archers, 
who  escorted  me  to  the  canal,  where  Messer 
Grande  made  me  enter  a  gondola,  in  which  he 
seated  himself  together  with  four  of  his  men. 
I  was  conducted  to  his  house,  coffee  was  offered 
me  which  I  refused,  and  I  was  then  removed  to 
an  upper  room,  where  I  slept  for  four  hours,,  at 


the  end  of  which  time  an  archer  entered  and  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  orders  to  take  me  "  Under 
the  Leads."  Without  a  word  I  followed  him. 
We  descended  to  the  gondola  and  look  our  course 
towards  the  quay  of  the  Prisons.  Landing,  we 
entered  the  building  opposite,  ascended  several 
flights  of  stairs,  and  then  crossed  the  closed 
bridge  which  communicates  ftx>m  the  prisons  to 
the  ducal  palace  above  the  canal  calfed  Rio  di 
Palazzo.  Beyond  this  bridge  we  passed  through 
a  gallery  and  two  chambers,  in  the  kst  of  which 
the  archer  presented  me  to  a  personage  wearing* 
a  patrician's  robe,  who,  after  measuring  me  from 
head  to  foot,  exclaimed,  ''£  quelle,  mettetelo  in 
deposito."  (It  is  he;  put  him  in  his  celL) 
This  man  was  the  secretary  of  the  Inquisitors, 
Dominico  Cavaili.  I  was  then  given  in  charge 
of  the  Keeper  of  the  Leads,  who  stood  by,  with 
an  enormous  bunch  of  keys  hanging  to  his  girdle, 
and  who,  followed  by  two  archers,  took  me  up 
two  narrow  staircases  opening  on  a  gallery,  along 
which  we  proceeded,  then  through  a  second 
gallery  separated  from  the  first  by  a  door,  which 
he  unlocked,  and  finally  through  a  third,  at  the 
farther  extremity  of  which  he  opened  another 
door  that  gave  admission  to  a  dirty  attic,  eighteen 
feet  long  and  six  wide,  and  badly  lighted  bv  a 
small  window  in  the  roof.  I  supjposed  that  tnis 
attic  was  my  prison,  but  I  was  mistaken,  for,  se- 
lecting a  ponderous  key  from  the  bunch,  the 
jailer  opened  a  thick  iron-bouud  door,  three 
feet  and  a  half  high,  and  having  in  the  middle  a 
round  hole,  cross-barred,  some  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  He  signed  to  me  to  enter  the  cell, 
which  I  could  only  do  by  stooping;  he  then 
turned  the  key  upon  me,  and  asked  me  through 
the  hole  in  the  door  what  I  should  like  to  have 
to  eat? 

"  I  have  not  thought  about  it,"  I  replied,  and 
I  heard  him  leave  the  attic,  locking  the  door 
after  him.  Overwhelmed  and  stupined  by  my 
misfortune,  I  rested  with  my  elbows  on  the  sill 
of  the  grated  window  of  my  dungeon.  It  was 
two  feet  square,  and  crossed  by  six  bars  of  iron, 
each  an  inch  thick,  thus  forming  sixteen  square 
holes  for  the  admission  of  light,  which,  however, 
was  prevented  from  entering  freely  from  the 
attic  window  by  a  large  heavy  quadrangular 
beam  that  supported  the  ceiling,  and  intercepted 
the  rays.  After  a  while,  I  groped  round  my 
cell,  which  was  only  fiveanda  naif  feet  high  and 
six  feet  sauare,  one  side  being  a  sort  of  alcove^ 
capable  of  holding  a  bed ;  but  neither  bed,  table, 
chair,  nor  any  kind  of  furniture  was  there,  only 
a  tub  for  slops,  and  a  sort  of  shelf  about  four 
feet  from  the  floor.  Upon  this  ledge  I  placed 
my  silk  cloak,  my  fine  coat,  and  my  new  hat, 
bordered  with  Spanish  point-lace,  and  decorated 
with  a  flowing  white  feather.  The  heat  was  ex- 
treme, and  mechanically  I  turned  to  my  grating, 
the  only  place  for  me  to  rest,  leaning  on  my 
elbows.  1  could  not  see  the  attic  VFindow,  but 
by  the  dim  light  I  perceived  rats  of  enormous 
size  running  about  in  all  durections ;  these  crea- 
tures, the  sight  of  which  I  always  detested, 
coming  fearlessly  beneath  my  grating.  At  this 
disgusting  sight  I  turned  hastily  away,  and 
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dosed  the  trap  which  covered  the  hole  in  the 
door,  lest  they  should  enter  my  cell  that  way, 
and  then  returned  to  my  old  position,  where, 
with  folded  arms,  I  remained  silent  and  motion- 
less for  eight  mortal  hours.  The  clock,  at  last, 
sounding  twenty-one,*  roused  me  from  my  pain- 
ful reverie,  and  I  began  to  feel  uneasy  that  no 
one  brought  me  a  bed  or  anything  to  eat.  I 
thought,  however,  that  by  the  close  of  day,  some 
one  would  appear ;  but,  when  twenty-four  struck, 
and  I  was  still  unvisited,  I  became  furious,  and 
howled  and  stamped  with  rage.  After  more 
than  an  hour  of  this  frantic  exercise,  there  not 
being  the  slightest  indication  that  any  one  heard 
my  cries,  and  the  place  being  utterly  dark,  I 
closed  jny  grating  to  keep  out  the  rats,  and 
threw  myself  at  full  length  on  the  floor  of  my 
cell.  To  be  abandoned  in  this  manner  seemed  to 
me  perfectly  \innatural,  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  inquisitors  had  resolved  on  my 
death.  I  called  to  mind  all  I  had  done,  to  see 
if  anything  could  justify  such  treatment,  but  I 
found  no  act  of  my  bad  life  sufficiently  criminal. 
I  had  been  a  libertine,  a  gambler,  free  of  speech, 
and  caring  only  for  personal  gratification,  but  in 
all  this  I  could  discover  no  crime  against  the 
State.  At  length,  exhausted  by  vain  coniectures, 
nature  claimed  her  rights,  and  I  fell  asleep. 
The  clock  striking  midnight  awoke  me.  Prone 
on  my  left  side,  without  moving,  and  hardly 
knowing  where  I  was,  I  stretched  out  my  right 
hand  to  reach  my  handkerchief,  and  feeling  about, 
to  my  horror  I  grasped  another  hand  cold  as  ice. 
The  touch  electrifled  me  from  head  to  foot,  and 
every  hair  on  my  head  stood  on  end.  In  the 
whole  course  of  my  life  I  had  never  experienced 
so  much  fear,  and!  did  not  think  I  was  suscep- 
tible of  it.  jfor  three  or  four  minutes  I  re- 
mained in  a  kbd  of  stupor,  not  only  immovable, 
but  incapable  of  thinking.  At  length,  slightly 
recovering,  I  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  the 
hand  I  thought  I  had  touched  was  only  the  effect 
of  a  disturbed  imagination,  and  in  tnis  hope  I 
felt  again,  but  with  the  same  terrible  result. 
Shuddering  with  dread,  I  uttered  a  piercing  cry, 
and  recoiled  from  the  fearful  contact.  As  soon 
as  I  was  once  more  capable  of  reflection,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  corpse  had  been  placed 
beside  me  while  I  slept,  for  I  was  sure  it  was 
not  there  when  I  lay  down.  "  It  is,"  I  said, 
"the  body  of  some  miserable  prisoner  whom 
they  have  strangled  and  placed  here  to  prepare 
me  for  the  fate  that  awaits  me." 

Exasperated  at  this  thought,  my  fear  ^ve 
way  to  rage,  and,  extending  my  hand  a  third  time, 
I  seized  the  dead  one,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
atrocious  fact,  when,  trying  to  raise  myself  on 
my  left  elbow,  I  found  it  was  my  own  hand  I 
had  got  hold  of.  My  weight,  and  the  hard 
conch  on  which  I  rested,  had  deprived  it  alto- 
gether of  sense  and  motion.  The  incident  was 
comic,  but  did  not  enliven  me,  so  bitter  was 
my  despair  at  being  a  prisoner.  My  emotion 
after  tins  would  not  suffer  me  to  go  to  sleep 


*  Koman  time,  which  is  reckoned  from  half  an 
hour  after  eanset. 


again,  and  I  remained  in  a  sitting  posture  till 
day  began  to  break,  revolving  schemes  of  ven- 
geance against  the  government  and  the  authors 
of  my  imprisonment.  At  length  I  became  calm ; 
and,  just  as  the  sun  rose,  I  heard  the  noise 
of  bolts  withdrawn  and  steps  approaching  my 
cell. 

'*  Have  you  had  time  enough  to  consider 
what  you  wish  to  eat  ?"  said  the  hoarse  voice  of 
myjailer  through  the  wicket. 

Taking  no  notice  of  his  insolent  manner,  I 
answered  in  a  tone  of  indifference :  "  I  should 
like  some  rice  soup  and  bouQli,  roast  meat, 
bread,  wine,  and  water." 

He  was  surprised  that  I  made  no  complaints, 
and  went  away ;  but  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  came  back,  and  asked  me  why  I  had 
not  ordered  a  bed  and  other  furniture,  addmg: 

"  If  you  think  you  are  only  here  for  a  night, 
you  are  greatly  mistaken !" 

"Bring  me  everything,"  I  replied,  *'  that  you 
think  necessary." 

"  Where  must  I  go  for  it  ?  Here  are  pencil 
and  paper.    Write  down  what.you  want. 

I  accordingly  named  in  writing  the  place  he 
was  to  send  to,  to  get  me  shirts,  stockings, 
clothing  of  all  kinds,  a  bed,  a  table,  a  chair~the 
books  that  Messer  Grande  had  taken  fh}m  me, 
paper,  pens,  &c. 

**  Give  me  the  money  to  buy  your  dinner,"  he 
said. 

I  had  three  sequins  in  my  purse,  and  giving 
him  one,  he  went  away.  About  mid-day  he  re- 
turned, accompanied  by  flye  archers,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  wait  on  the  prisoners  of  state.  He 
brought  the  furniture  I  had  asked  for,  and  mv 
dinner.  My  bed  was  nlaced  in  the  alcove,  anS. 
my  food  on  a  small  table,  together  with  an  ivory 
spoon  which  he  had  bought  with  my  money, 
knives,  forks,  and  all  sharp  instruments,  as  well 
as  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  being  prohibited. 

"Order  what  you  want  to  eat  for  to-morrow," 
he  said ;  "  I  only  come  here  once  a  day,  at  sun- 
rise. The  illustrious  secretary  has  commanded 
me  to  tell  you  that  he  will  send  you  some  proper 
books ;  those  you  asked  for,  are  forbidden." 

After  his  departure,  I  placed  my  table  near 
the  hole  in  the  door  to  obtain  a  Httle  light,  aud 
sat  down  to  dinner,  but  I  was  too  ill  to  swallow 
more  than  a  spoonful  or  two  of  soup.  I  passed 
the  whole  day  in  my  chair,  endeavouring  to  ac- 
commodate myself  to  my  position.  Night  came, 
but  I  could  not  sleep  on  account  of  the  horrible 
noise  made  by  the  rats,  and  by  the  great  bell  of 
St.  Mark's,  which  seemed  close  to  my  ears. 
This  double  torment  was  not,  however,  the 
worst  I  had  to  support,  for  all  night  long  I  was 
the  victim  of  thousands  of  creeping  insects  that 
fed  on  my  blood  and  almost  drove  me  to  dis- 
traction. At  last,  at  daybreak,  Lorenzo — that 
was  the  name  of  my  jailer— came  to  make  my 
bed  and  sweep  out  my  cell,  while  some  of  the 
sbirri  brought  me  some  water,  but  I  was  not 
allowed  to  go  into  the  ante-chamber.  Lorenzo 
had  brought  with  him  two  large  books  which  he 
left  behind,  together  with  my  food.  As  soon  as 
he  was  gone  I  fell  to  on  my  ^up,  to  have  it  as 
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hot  as  I  could ;  I  then  got  dose  to  the  mting 
inrith  one  of  the  books,  and  found  with  pleasare 
that  there  was  light  enough  to  read. 

At  the  end  of  nine  or  ten  days  my  money  was 
all  expended,  and  when  Lorenzo  asked  me  for 
some,  I  said  it  was  all  gone.  He  then  wanted 
to  know  where  he  was  to  apply  for  more,  and  I 
told  him  nowhere — a  laconic  answer  which 
greatly  displeased  him,  as  did  my  jj^eneral  silence 
and  indifference.  On  the  next  mommg  he  told  me 
that  the  tribunal  had  assigned  me  an  allowance 
of  fifty  sous  a  day,  which  he  was  to  lay  out. 


and  that  he  would  account  for  what  he  spent'  theceilinff,nottremblemereIy,  but  actually  turn 


every  month,  and  apply  my  savings  to  anv  pur- 
pose I  desired.  I  requested  that  he  would  Duy 
me  the  Gazette  of  Leyden  twice  a  week,  but 
that,  he  said,  was  not  permitted. 

Casanova  here  relates  how,  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  his  prison,  and  the  inanition 
caused  by  bad  nourishment,  his  health  began  to 
suffer.  Tt  was  the  hottest  time  of  the  year,  and 
the  sun's  ravs  darting  perpendicularly  on  the 
leads,  made  his  dungeon  liice  a  stove.  After  a 
fortniffht  of  horrible  agony,  unable  to  touch  a 
morsel  of  food,  he  was  seized  with  fever,  and 
the  doctor  of  the  prison  was  sent  for.  We  pass 
over  the  details  of  his  malady,  which  was  cruelly 
painful ;  but,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  he  became 
convalescent,  and,  through  the  medical  man's 
intercession,  his  books  were  changed,  and  he  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  De  Consolatione  Philosophise, 
of  Boethius — a  good  classical  education  having 
been  one  of  Casanova's  endowments.  After  this 
illness  some  slight  relaxation  of  his  close  con- 
finement was  allowed,  his  jailer  informing  him 
that  he  was  permitted  to  walk  in  the  ante- 
chamber while  his  cell  was  being  cleaned  out. 
On  the  same  day  his  monthly  reckoning  was 
made,  and  he  found  that  there  remained  thirty 
livres  to  the  good;  but  as  Casanova  had  no 
means  of  spending  the  money,  he  desired  Lo- 
renzo to  lay  it  out  in  masses,  well  knowing  that 
the  masses  would  be  said  at  the  wine-shop. 

I  consoled  myself,  says  Casanova,  by  think- 
ing that  the  money  would  do  good  to  some- 
body, and  ever  afterwards  I  so  disposed  of 
it.  Thus  I  lived  on  from  day  to  aay,  flat- 
tering myself  every  night  that  the  next  morn- 
ing would  bring  me  my  liberty;  but  though 
always  deceived  in  my  expectations,  I  took  it 
into  my  head  that  I  should  infallibly  be  re- 
leased on  the  first  of  October,  the  day  on  which 
the  reign  of  the  new  Inquisition  began.  The 
last  nignt  of  September  I  did  not  lie  down  to 
rest,  my  impatience  for  the  coming  day  was 
so  great,  so  certam  did  I  feel  that  with  the 
dawn  I  should  be  released;  but  the  day  ap- 
peared, and  Lorenzo  came  as  usual,  without 
bringmg  me  any  news.  For  the  next  five  or 
six  days  I  vielded  to  a  fit  of  rage  and  despair, 
and  persuaaed  myself  that  they  had  resolved 
to  keep  me  in  prison  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 
This  frightful  notion  excited  in  me  a  kind  of 
savage  glee,  for  I  felt  that  my  fate  was  now 
in  my  own  hands :  I  should  either  succeed  in 
escapmg  or  be  killed,  and  one  way  or  other  I 
was  free. 


The*  project  of  escape,  once  entertained, 
began  seriou&iy  to  engage  my  attention,  and  at 
length  it  became  my  only  thought.  I  resolved  a 
hundred  expedients  in  my  brain,  each  bolder 
than  the  former,  always  giving  the  preference 
to  the  last;  and  whilst  thus  occupied  on  the 
first  of  November — a  dite  of  some  importance 
—a  singular  circumstance  happened  which  re- 
vealed the  sad  state  of  mind  into  which  I 
had  fallen.  I  was  standing  upright  in  the  ante- 
chamber, looking  towards  the  window,  when 
suddenly  I  saw  the  great  beam  which  traversed 


on  its  side,  and  then,  by  a  contrary  movement, 
slowly  replace  itself  in  its  original  position. 
Losing  my  own  footing  at  the  same  time  I  ai; 
once  recognised  the  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
and  Lorenzo  and  the  sbirri  rushed  out  of  my 
cell  declaring  that  they  had  also  felt  it.  My 
feelino"  at  tne  instant  was  one  of  such  inde- 
scribaole  joy,  that  I  was  unable  to  utter  a  word. 
Four  or  five  seconds  afterwards  the  shock  was 
repeated,  and  then  I  could  not  refrain  from 
crying  out,  "  Un*  altra,  un'  altra,  gran  Dio ! 
ma  piii  forte !"  (Another,  another,  great  God ! 
but  stronger!)  The  archers,  terrified  at  mj 
seeming  impiety,  fled  in  horror.  After  their 
departure,  I  found  on  reflection  that  I  had  been 
calculating  on  the  possible  event  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ducal  palace,  and  the  recovery  of  my 
freedom:  the  immense  edifice  crumbling  around 
me,  I  might,  I  thought,  be  oast  out  safe  and 
sound  on  the  great  square  of  St.  Mark,  or  at  the 
worst  be  cruslied  to  death  beneath  the  ponder- 
ous ruins.  In  the  situation  in  which  I  then 
was,  we  look  upon  liberty  as  all,  and  life  as 
nothing.  This  shock  of  earthquake  was  that 
which,  at  the  axis  of  its  violence,  destroyed 
Lisbon.* 

The  cell  where  I  was  confined  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  "  the  beam"  (trave),  because  of 
the  huge  joist  which  obscures  the  light.  The  floor 
of  this  cell  is  exactly  over  the  hall  of  the  Liqui- 
sition,  where,  generally,  they  only  assemble  at 
night,  after  the  daily  sittings  of  the  Council  of 
Ten,  of  which  body  all  three  are  members. 
Knowing  perfectly  both  the  locality  and  the  uni- 
form custom  of  tne  Inquisitors,  I  felt  assured 
that  my  only  chance  of  evasion  consisted  in 
being  able  to  penetrate  the  floor  of  my  prison ; 
but  to  do  so  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  pos- 
sess instruments— difScuit  tilings  to  obtain  in 
a  place  where  all  external  intercourse  was  for- 
bidden, and  where  no  visits  or  letters  were  per- 
mitted. To  corrupt  an  archer,  money  was  need- 
ful, and  I  had  none. 

At  this  juncture  a  young  man,  named  Mag- 
giori,  whose  crime  had  been  that  of  making 
love  to  a  noble  Venetian's  daughter  while  in 
his  service,  was  brought  in  "  under  the  leads," 
to  be  Casanova's  fellow-prisoner. 

This  incident,  so  far  as  it  affected  Casanova, 
was  chiefl?  remarkable  for  an  opportunity  which 
it  afforded  him  of  preparing  for  his  great  design. 
Maggiori's  prison  allowance  being  only  fifteen 
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SOUS,  Casanova  said  he  vonld  share  his  dinner 
with  the  new  comer,  and  the  jailer  might  keep 
the  extra  money  for  masses,  as  before.  This 
pleased  Lorenso  so  much,  that  he  gave  Casa- 
nova aud  Mftggiori  permission  to  walk  in  the 
ante-chamber  K>r  half  an  hour  every  day.  At 
one  end  of  this  place  was  a  heap  of  mboish  of 
all  kinds,  which  Casanova  furtively  examined, 
observing  amongst  other  thin^  a  bolt  as  thick 
as  his  thumb,  and  twenty  inches  in  length. 
He  trusted  nothing,  however,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, for  his  plans  were  not  yet  ripe ;  but  after 
the  removal  of  Maggiori,  which  shortly  took 
place^-the  poor  wretch  being  removed  to  another 
prison,  where  he  passed  five  years,  and  was 
then  banished  to  Cerigo — ^the  privilege  of  walk- 
ing in  the  ante-chamber  being  continued,  he 
saw  and  took  possession  of  a  small  piece  of 
black  polished  marble,  which  he  conveyed  into 
his  cell  and  hid  beneath  his  linen,  though 
without  exactly  knowing  what  use  he  could  put 
it  to.  Within  a  week  after  Maggiori's  departure, 
Casanova's  solitude  was  shared  by  anotner  pri- 
soner :  a  wretched,  dirty  creature,  who  was  sent 
to  the  Leads  for  a  usuiious  transaction  with  a 
Venetian  nobleman  favoured  bj  the  Inquisition; 
but  his  confinement  was  not  of  long  duration,  as 
he  procured  his  liberation  by  the  payment  of 
the  money  in  dispute.  Notwithstanding  all 
Casanova*s  expectations,  the  year  1755  closed, 
and  found  him  still  "  under  the  leads,"  but  with 
a  slight  improvement  in  his  position. 

Ontlie  1st  of  January,  1756,  he  was  permitted 
some  new  year's  gifts  from  a  staunch  friend 
of  his.  Signer  Bragadin,  among  them  a  dressing- 
gown  lined  with  fox-skin,  a  wadded  silk  counter- 
pane, and  a  bearskin  bag  for  his  feet :  the  cold 
of  winter  being  as  hard  to  bear  as  the  great 
heat  of  summer  "under  the  leads."  Money 
was  also  sent,  with  which  he  was  allowed  to 
buy  books ;  but  these  comforts  did  not  recon- 
cile him  to  his  prison. 

M3r  old  desire  returned,  he  continues ;  and  one 
morning,  while  taking  my  usual  walk  in  the  ante- 
chamber, I  agam  saw  the  bolt  in  the  heap  of 
rubbish.  This  time  I  did  not  neglect  what  I 
thought  might  prove  either  a  weapon  of  ofi'ence  or 
defence;  and  having  concealed  it  under  my  gown, 
I  carried  it  into  my  cell.  As  soon  as  I  was 
alone,  I  took  out  the  piece  of  marble,  and  found, 
to  my  great  joy,  that  it  would  serve  admirably 
for  grinding  the  bolt  to  a  point,  if  I  had 
patience  enough  for  the  labour.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  work  of  difficulty,  for  I  could  only  rub  the 
bolt  in  the  dark,  resting  it  on  the  sill  of  the 
grating,  with  nothing  but  my  left  hand  to  keep 
tne  marble  in  position,  and  not  a  drop  of  oil  to 
soften  the  iron.  Instead  of  oil  I  used  my  spit- 
tle, and  at  the  end  of  eight  days  of  the  most 
painful  work  I  ever  attempted,  I  succeeded  in 
filing  the  bolt  down  to  eight  pyramidal  facets, 
terminating  in  a  sharp  point,  each  facet  being 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  My  bolt  thus 
formed  an  octangular  stiletto  or  spontoon,  as 
well  proportioned  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  a 
regular  workman ;  but  I  cannot  tell  the  trouble 
it  gave  me  to  make  it,  nor  the  pain  I  endured. 


My  right  arm  became  so  stiffened,  that  it  was 
with  cufficuitT  I  could  move  it ;  and  the  pabn  of 
my  left  hand  was  one  large  wound,  from  the 
blisters  caused  by  the  hardness  of  the  material 
and  my  incessant  labour.  Haviiu^  fashioned 
this  weapon,  my  next  care  was  to  keep  it  in  a 

Slace  of  safety ;  and,  after  long  consideration,  I 
ecided  on  concealing  it  in  my  arm-chair.  I 
then  reflected  upon  the  use  I  could  apply  it  to, 
and  the  simplest  thinr  appeared  to  me  to  make 
a  hole  in  the  floor  unaer  my  bed.  I  felt  certain 
that  the  chamber  under  my  cell  was  that  in 
which  I  had  seen  Signer  Cavalli.  I  knew  that  it 
was  opened  every  morning,  and  I  doubted  not 
that,  as  soon  as  the  hole  was  made,  I  should  be 
able  to  descend  thither  with  ease,  by  converting 
my  sheets  into  cords,  and  fastening  them  to  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  Once  below,  I  would  hide 
myself  under  the  great  table  of  the  tribuMal,  and 
in  the  morning,  when  the  doors  were  opened,  I 
could  get  away  before  mv  flight  was  known.  It 
was  possible,  i  admittea,  that  there  might  be 
an  archer  on  guard,  but  my  spontoon  would 
soon  remove  tnat  impediment.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  planking  might  be  double  or  three- 
fold, and  how  was  I  to  prevent  the  archers  from 
sweeping  the  floor  during  my  possible  two 
months'  work  ?  If  I  told  them  not  to  do  so,  I 
might  awaken  their  suspicions,  particularly  as, 
to  get  rid  of  thetormentm^  fleas,  I  had  insisted 
on  their  sweepingr  every  day.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  I  began  by  desiring  them  not 
to  sweep,  without  saying  why.  Lorenzo  asked 
the  reason  for  this  order,  to  which  I  replied  by 
saying  that  the  dust  made  me  cough.  He  then 
said  he  would  sprinkle  water  on  the  floor,  but  I 
rejoined  that  it  would  make  matters  worse,  for 
the  damp  might  have  a  worse  effect  on  my  lungs. 
This  answer  procured  me  a  week's  respite ;  but 
at  the  end  or  that  time  the  fellow  directed  the 
archers  to  sweep  the  floor  again,  and  that  it 
might  be  effectually  done,  he  had  the  bed  re- 
moved into  the  ante-chamber  and  held  a  liglit, 
which  j)roved  to  me  that  he  entertained  some 
suspicion.  I  did  not  appear  to  notice,  but 
became  more  fixed  in  m^  resolve  than  ever; 
aud  on  the  following  morning,  having  scratched 
my  finger,  I  let  it  Meed  all  over  my  handker- 
chief, and  waited  for  Lorenzo's  arrival  in  bed. 
As  soon  as  he  came,  I  said  my  cou^h  had  been 
so  violent  that  I  had  broken  a  blood-vessel, 
which  was  the  reason  of  what  he  saw,  and  [ 
begged  that  the  doctor  might  be  sent  for.  To 
him,  when  he  arrived,  I  complained  that  Lorenzo 
was  the  cause  of  my  maladv,  by  persisting  in 
having  the  cell  swept,  ana  he,  agreeing  that 
nothing  was  more  dangerous  under  the  circum- 
stances, ordered  the  jailer  to  desist.  The 
doctor  then  caused  me  to  be  bled,  ordered  me  a 
prescription,  and  left  me. 

The  bloodletting  did  Casanoya  good,  for  it 
restored  his  sleep,  which  had  bitterly  been 
much  disturbed,  and  cured  him  of  certain  spas- 
modic contractions  which  had  begun  to  cause 
him  some  anxiety.  He  also  recovered  his 
strength  and  appetite,  but  the  moment  for 
setting  to  work  nad  not  yet  arrived ;  the  cold 
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was  SO  great  that  Ms  bands  were  t>xi  stiff  to 
hold  his  weapon,  and  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for 
milder  weather.  One  thin^  at  this  season  greatly 
afflicted  him,  the  intolerable  length  of  the  winter 
nights,  and  even  in  the  daytime  but  little  light 
entered  his  prison,  owing  to  the  mists  that  float 
at  that  time  of  the  year  over  the  waters  of 
Venice.  To  get  a  lamp,  then,  was  his  great 
desire,  bnt  the  process  by  which  he  achieved 
this  object  is  too  long  for  detail. 

By  the  aid  of  his  lamp,  Casanova  was  enabled 
to  wait  with  some  decree  of  patience  until  the 
period  arrived  which  ne  had  chosen  for  attempt- 
ing his  escape.  As  he  thought  it  likely  that  the 
prisons  would  be  filled  during  the  disorders  of 
the  Carnival,  and  that  he  might  liave  another 
companion,  he  resolved  to  wait  until  that  festive 
time  was  over,  and  not  commence  operations  on 
the  floor,  till  the  «first  Monday  in  Lent.  The 
result  justified  his  anticipations,  for  on  Quin- 
quagesima  Sunday  his  cell-door  was  again 
opened  to  admit  a  fellow-prisoner  in  the  person 
of  a  Jew,  who,  for  certain  peccadilloes  m  the 
exercise  of  his  profession  9s  a  money-lender,  had 
fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Inciuisitors  of 
State.  This  man  proved  a  very  disagreeable 
companion,  and  the  more  so  because  his  deten- 
tion was  longer  than  Casanova  expected,  his  re- 
moval not  taking  place  till  a  fortnight  after 
Easter,  when  he  was  condemned  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  in  "  I  Quattri."  While  enduring 
the  enforced  society  of  this  Israelite,  Casanova 
received  two  other  visits.  The  first  was  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  luauisition,  with  whom  his 
interview  was  a  scene  of  complete  silence ;  and 
the  second  from  a  Jesuit  who  came  to  confess 
him,  and  who  left  him  with  the  strange  pro- 
phecy— uttered,  no  doubt,  at  random — that 
Casanova  would  leave  his  prison  on  the  day  of 
his  patron  saint.  Fortified  by  this  hope,  though 
he  could  not  divine  what  day  this  might  be  (the 
festival  of  St.  James,  whose  name  he  bore,  being 
that  on  which  he  was  arrested),  Casanova  now 
set  to  work  in  earnest. 

As  soon  as  I  found  myself  alone,  he  says,  I  re- 
sumed my  project  with  activity.  It  was  necessary 
I  should  make  haste  lest  some  new  guest  might 
arrive.  I  began  by  moving  my  bed,  and  after 
lighting  my  lamp  1  lay  down  on  the  floor  with 
my  spontoon  in  my  hand  and  a  towel  near  me 
for  collecting  the  fragments  I  chipped  off.  I 
had  to  destroy  the  plank  entirely  with  the  point 
of  my  instrument,  and  the  bits  of  wood  which  I 
first  detached  were  not  bigger  than  a  grain  of 
wheat,  but  gradually  they  increased  in  size. 
The  floor  was  made  of  deaf  planking,  six  inches 
wide.  I  began  my  work  at  the  junction  of  two 
pieces,  and  there  were  neither  nails  nor  iron  of 
any  kmd  to  obstruct  it.  After  six  hours*  toil  I 
knotted  up  my  towel  and  put  it  aside,  to  empty 
it  next  morning  behind  the  rubbish  heap  in  the 
ante -chamber.  The  fragments  I  thus  gathered 
were  five  or  six  times  larger  than  the  liole  they 
left  behind,  the  diameter  of  which  might  be 
nearly  ten  inches.  I  then  restored  my  bed  to 
its  place,  and  next  morning  disposea  of  the 
chips  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not  be  ob- 


served. When  I  resumed  work,  having  broken 
through  the  first  plank  which  was  two  inches 
thick,  I  was  stopped  by  a  second,  which  I 
judged  to  be  of  the  same  thickness.  Ui^ed  by 
the  fear  of  fresh  visit4)rs,  I  redoubled  my  efforts, 
and  in  three  weeks'  time  I  succeeded  in  piercing 
the  three  planks  of  which  the  floor  was  com- 
posed; but  this  accomplished,  I  gaye  myself 
up  for  lost,  for  I  now  discovered  a  layer  of  small 
pieces  of  marble,  known  in  Venice  by  the  name 
of  terrazzo  marmorin.  It  is  the  common  pave- 
ment of  all  the  Venetian  houses  except  the 
poorest,  even  the  nobility  preferring  the  ter- 
razzo to  the  finest  boarding.  I  was  in  perfect 
consternation  at  finding  that  my  weapon  did  not 
penetrate  this  composition.  After  pausing  for 
a  while  in  a  state  of  complete  discouragement^ 
I  called  to  mind  that  Hannibal,  according  to 
Livy,  had  forced  a  passage  through  the  Alps  by 
softening  them  with  vinegar,  and  I  trusted  that 
vinegar  would  do  as  much  for  me.  I  had  some 
of  very  strong  quality  by  me,  and  whether  it 
proved  effectual,  or  was  owing  to  my  increased 
exertions  after  a  night's  rest,  I  know  not,  but 
I  succeeded  in  overcoming  this  new  obstacle, 
pulverising  with  the  point  of  my  instrument  the 
cement  that  united  the  bits  of  marble,  and  as 
the  only  difficulty  was  at  the  surface,  in  four 
days  I  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  mosaic  with- 
out in  the  slightest  degree  damaging  my  spon- 
toon. Beneath  the  pavement  I  found  another 
plank,  but  I  was  prepared  for  it.  I  judged, 
however,  that  this  was  the  last.  I  had  con- 
siderable trouble  in  beginning;  upon  it,  for  my 
hole  bemg  ten  inches  deep  1  could  not  freelv 
use  my  spontoon,  but  I  recommended  myself 
to  God  and  toiled  on,  fortified  by  the  con- 
fidence with  which  my  sense  of  His  mercy 
inspired  me.  I  was  thus  engaged,  lying  flat 
on  my  belly,  stripped  to  my  skm  and  sweating 
from  every  pore,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  25th 
of  June,  when,  with  my  lamp  burning  at  my 
side  to  tlirow  light  into  the  hole,  I  heard  with 
mortal  shuddenng  the  noise  of  the  creaking 
bolts  in  the  flrst  corridor.  In  an  instant  I  blew 
out  my  lamp,  left  my  spontoon  in  the  hole, 
pitched  into  it,  also,  my  towel  full  of  chips,  put 
my  bed  in  order  as  well  as  I  could,  ana  threw 
myself  on  it  just  at  the  moment  that  the  door  of 
my  cell  opened  and  Lorenzo  entered. 

This  unexpected  visit  was  occasioned  by  the 
arrival  of  another  companion,  a  certain  Count 
Fenarolo,  whose  imprisonment  only  lasted  a 
week,  and  Casanova  was  again  alone. 

Having  resumed  my  laboura,  he  goes  on,  I 
completed  them  on  the  23rd  of  August.  The 
great  length  of  time  I  had  been  at  work  arose 
from  a  very  natural  accident.  Having  hollowed 
out  the  last  plank,  which  I  did  with  great  care,  to 
make  it  very  thin,  I  pierced  a  small  hole  by  means 
of  which  I  was  enabled  to  see  the  chamber  of  the 
Inquisitors ;  but  I  saw,  at  the  same  time,  that  I 
was  close  to  a  perpendicular  surface,  about 
eight  inches  deep.  This,  as  I  had  all  along 
feared  might  be  the  case,  was  one  of  the  beams 
which  supported  the  coiling.  This  discovery 
obliged  me  to  enlarge  my  intended  opening  ou 
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the  opposite  side,  for  the  beam  would  liave  ren- 
dered the  passage  too  narrow  for  me  to  pass 
through.  I  increased  it,  therefore,  a  full  quar- 
ter, agitated  between  hope  and  fear,  lest  there 
might  not,  after  all,  be  room  enough  between 
this  beam  and  another;  but  by  means  of  a 
second  small  orifice,  I  ascertained  that  my  work 
had  prospered.  I  then  carefully  stopped  up  both 
peep-holes,  in  order  that  nothing  might  fall 
through,  or  suffer  the  rays  from  my  lamp  to  be 
seen  from  below,  and  fixed  the  period  for  my 
escape  on  the  eve  of  St.  Augustme,  because  I 
knew  that  on  the  occasion  of  that  festival,  the 
grand  council  assembled,  and  no  one,  conse- 
quently, would  be  in  La  Bussola,  which  was  con- 
tiguous to  the  chamber  I  must  necessarily  cross 
in  escaping.  The  27th  of  August,  was,  there- 
fore, to  be  the  night  of  my  attempt,  but  on  the 
25th  a  misfortune  befel  me,  at  the  recollection 
of  which  I  still  shudder,  though  man?  years 
have  since  ^one  by.  Precisely  at  mid-day,  I 
was  sittinff  m  mv  cell,  when  I  heard  the  noise 
of  the  bolts,  ana  was  straightway  seized  with 
such  a  violent  beating  of  the  heart,  that  I  thought 
my  last  moment  was  come.  I  fell  back  help- 
lessly in  my  arm-chair,  and  waited  in  a  state  of 
fearful  expectation.  As  he  crossed  the  ante- 
chamber, Lorenzo  put  his  face  close  to  the 
grating,  and  shouted,  in  a  joyful  tone, 

"I  wish  you  joy,  sir,  at  the  good  news  I 
bi-ing  you." 

Thinkinf;  that  I  was  to  be  set  at  liberty,  I 
trembled.  Tot  I  felt  assured  that  the  discovery 
of  the  hole  I  had  made  would  cause  the  revoca- 
tion of  my  pardon.  Lorenzo  presently  opened 
the  door  ana  desired  me  to  follow  him. 

"  Wait,"  I  said,  «  until  I  am  dressed." 

"What  does  that  matter?"  he  renlied,  "you 
are  only  going  to  pass  from  this  vilJanous  hole 
to  a  clean  new  ceil,  with  two  windows  in  it,  at 
which  you  may  stand  upright  and  see  half  over 
Venice." 

I  thought  I  should  have  sunk  to  the  ground. 
**  Give  me  some  vinegar,"  I  said,  "  and  go  and 
tell  the  secretary  I  thank  the  tribunal  for  their 
kindness,  but  1  beg  they  will  let  me  remain 
where  I  am." 

"You  make  me  laugh,  sir,"  he  returned. 
*'  Are  you  mad  ?  They  offer  to  take  you  out  of 
this  hell  and  put  you  in  paradise,  and  you  refuse 
to  go  ?  Come,  come,  you  must  obey.  Get  up ! 
Take  my  arm.  I  will  send  your  clothes  and 
books  after  you." 

Seeing  that  resistance  was  useless,  I  rose, 
and  it  was  with  a  great  sense  of  relief  I  heard 
him  order  the  archer-servant  to  carry  my  arm- 
chair, for  my  spontoon  would  then  follow  me, 
and  hope  with  it.  How  I  wished  I  could  have 
carried  off  the  hole  I  had  made  in  the  floor,  the 
object  of  all  my  trouble  and  sacrificed  desires  ! 
.  I  may  truly  say  that,  on  leaving  this  horrible 
abode  of  grief,  my  whole  soul  remained  behind. 
Leaning  on  Lorenzo,  who  with  his  heavy  jokes 
endeavoured  to  restore  my  gaiety,  I  passed 
through  two  narrow  corridors,  and,  after  de- 
scendmg  three  steps,  entered  into  a  well-lighted 
hidl^  at  the  further  extremity  of  which,  turning 


to  the  left,  he  led  me  by  a  small  door  into  an- 
other corridor  only  two  feet  wide  and  about 
twelve  feet  loi^,  in  a  corner  of  which  was  my 
new  prison.  It  contained  a  grated  window, 
facing  two  other  windows,  also  barred,  which 
gave  light  to  the  corridor,  and  through  them  the 
view  extended  across  the  grand  canal  as  far  as 
the  Lido;  but  I  had  no  heart  to  rejoice  in 
the  scene,  nor  did  I  gaze  on  it.  1  threw 
myself  into  my  chair,  and  waited  for  the  de- 
noiiment  of  the  drama,  of  which  Lorenzo,  who 
left  me  to  fetch  my  bed  and  clothing,  was  the 
Fate.  Immovable  as  a  statue,  there  I  sat,  ex- 
pecting the  storm  to  burst,  but  fearing  it  not  a 
jot.  What  caused  my  stupor  was  the  over- 
whelming idea  that  I  had  taken  so  much  pains 
for  nothmg;  yet  I  experienced  neither  regret 
nor  repentance,  and  I  compelled  myself  not  to 
think  of  the  future,  as  my  only  consolation.  I 
was  in  this  state  of  mind  when  two  sbirii  came 
with  my  bed.  They  went  out  for  the  rest  of  my 
things,  and  more  than  two  hours  elapsed  before 
I  saw  any  one  again,  though  the  door  of  my  new 
cell  was  left  open.  This  aelay,  which  was  not 
natural,  awakened  in  me  a  crowd  of  thoughts, 
but  I  could  fix  none,  of  them.  I  only  knew  that 
I  had  everything  to  fear,  and  this  certainty  made 
me  employ  everjr  effort  to  tranquillise  myself 
sufficiently  to  resist  the  evils  with  which  I  was 
threatened. 

Besides  the  Fiombi  and  the  Quattri,  the  In- 
quisitors of  State  have  at  their  command  nine- 
teen other  frightful  dungeons  underground  in 
the  same  ducal  palace,  aestined  for  those  un- 
happy beings  whom  they  do  not  condemn  to 
death,  though  their  crimes  may  perhaps  have 
deserved  that  punishment.  These  subterranean 
prisons  perfectly  resemble  tombs ;  but  they  are 
called  "  The  Wells"  (I  Pozzi),  because  there 
are  dways  two  feet  of  water  in  them,  tlie  sea 
penetrating  through  the  grating— oidy  a  foot 
sc^uare ! — which  gives  them  light.  Unless  the 
miserable  wretch  who  tenants  this  vile  den 
chooses  to  take  a  salt-water  bath,  he  is  obliged 
to  remain  all  day  seated  on  a  trestle,  on  which 
his  mattress  is  spread,  which  serves  him  also 
for  a  cupboard.  In  the  morning  he  receives  a 
pitcher  of  water,  a  little  bad  soup,  and  a  piece 
of  ammunition  bread,  which  he  is  obliged  to  eat 
at  once  lest  it  should  become  the  prey  of  the 
horrible  creatures  that  infest  these  welb.  Ge- 
nerally those  who  are  confined  in  these  places 
end  their  days  here,  and  some  have  been  known 
to  attain  a  great  age. 

After  two  mortal  hours'  suspense  Lorenzo 
made  his  appearance,  his  features  disfigured 
by  an^er,  foaming  with  rage,  and  blasphem- 
ing Heaven  and  all  the  saints.  He  began 
by  ordering  me  to  give  up  the  hatchet  and 
tools  with  which  I  had  destroyed  the  flooring, 
and  to  tell  him  which  of  the  sbirri  had  sup- 
plied me  with  them.  I  answered,  without 
stirring,  and  as  coolly  as  I  could,  that  I  did  not 
know  what  he  was  talking  about.  On  this  reply, 
he  ordered  me  to  be  searched ;  but  rising  with 
a  resolute  air,  I  threatened  the  rascal,  and 
taking  off  my  only  garment,  I  told  them  to  ex- 
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amine  it,  but  not  to  touch  me  at  their  peril. 
They  inspected  my  mattress,  emptied  my  pali- 
asse,  felt  the  cushions  of  my  arm-chair,  but 
found  nothing.  "  You  \yill  not  tell  me,  then," 
cried  Lorenzp,  "where  the  instruments  are  with 
which  you  made  the  opening  P  But  we  shall  find 
the  means  of  making  you." 

"  If  it  is  true,"  I  answered,  **  that  I  have 
made  a  hole  anywhere,  I  shall  say,  when  I  am 
interrogated,  that  it  was  you  who  procured  the 
instruments  for  me,  and  that  I  gave  them  back 
to  you." 

At  this  threat,  which  made  the  archers  smile, 
he  stamped  and  tore  his  hair,  and  rushed  out 
like  one  possessed.  His  people  then  brought 
me  all  my  effects,  except  the  piece  of  marble 
and  my  lamp,  and  before  quittiue  the  corridor, 
Lorenzo  shut  me  in,  and  closed  the  windows 
which  admitted  the  breeze  to  that  part  of  the 
building,  leaving  me  without  a  breath  of  air. 
This,  however,  was  a  slight  punishment,  and  I 
thanked  my  stars  at  having  got  off  so  well. 
Notwithstanding  his  jail-taugnt  experience,it  had 
never  entered  into  my  keeper's  head  to  examine 
the  under  part  of  my  arm-chair,  and  still  the 
possessor  of  mj  spontoon,  I  returned  fervent 
thanks  to  Providence,  believing  that  it  was  yet 
permitted  me  to  consider  it  the  fortunate  means 
by  which,  sooner  or  later,  I  should  achieve  my 
deliverance. 

I  passed  the  night  without  a  wink  of  sleep, 
owing  to  the  excessive  heat  and  the  singu-' 
lar  change  in  my  situation.  At  daybreak  Lo- 
renzo- brought  me  some  wine,  and  water  impos- 
sible to  drink.  Everything  else  corresponded 
—  a  withered  salad,  tainted  meat,  and  bread 
as  hard  as  an  English  biscuit.  He  would 
clean  up  nothing;  and,  when  I  begged  him  to 
open  the  windows,  he  affected  not  to  hear  me, 
while  the  archer  who  attended  with  a  bar  of 
iron  in  his  hand,  sounded  the  walls  and  floor  of 
the  cell,  striking  particularly  under  the  bed ; 
but  I  observed  that  he  did  not  touch  the  ceil- 
ing. "  I  must  cet  out  tliat  way,"  I  said  to  my- 
self. But  to  ao  so,  external  assistance  was 
necessary,  for  I  could  touch  nothing  that  was 
exposed  to  view.  The  cell  being  a  new  one, 
the  slightest  scratch  would  have  been  visible. 
That  day  was  a  cruel  one  to  get  through,  the 
heat  was  so  overpowering,  ana  I  was,  besides, 
utterly  unable  to  touch  my  disgusting  food. 
Next  day  mv  dinner  was  the  same.  The  smell 
of  the  putrid  veal  which  the  scoundrel  brought 
made  me  draw  back  from  it  in  horror.  "  Have 
you  received  orders,"  1  cried,  "to  make  me 
die  of  heat  and  hunger  P"  He  shut  the  door 
without  a  word  in  reply.  The  third  day  did  not 
differ  from  the  two  nrst.  I  asked  for  a  pencil 
and  paper  to  write  to  the  secretary ;  no  answer. 
In  a  state  of  desperation  I  swallowed  my  soup, 
and  then  soaking  some  bread  in  a  little  Cyprus 
wine  of  the  worst  quality,  I  tried  to  recruit  my 
strength,  that  1  might  revenge  myself  on 
Lorenzo,  by  seizing  and  stabbing  him  with  my 
spoiitoon.  It  seemed  to  me,  in  my  furr,  that  I 
could  do  nothing  else ;  but  the  night  calmed  me, 
and  when  my  j^er  next  appeared,  I  contented 


myself  by  telling  him  I  would  kill  him  the  in- 
stant I  regained  my  liberty.  He  merely  grinned. 

After  a  time  Casanova  and  the  jailer  came 
to  a  better  understanding,  the  prisoner  giving 
his  keeper,  as  before,  the  surplus  of  his  ^ow- 
ance.  Books  being  Casanova's  great  want, 
Lorenzo  told  him  that  he  could  borrow  some 
from  another  prisoner  in  the  cell  next  to  his,  if 
he  would  lend  his  own  in  exchange.  Casanova 
caught  at  this  offer,  and  sending  a  volume  by 
the  iailer,  he  received  another,  on  a  blank  leaf 
of  which  he  found  some  translated  verses,  evi- 
dently written  bjr  the  owner  of  the  book.  The 
hope  of  establishing  a  correspondence  arose  out 
of  this  circumstance. 

I  immediately  sat  down  and  made  six  more 
verses,  having  recourse  to  the  following  expe- 
dient to  write  them  down.  I  had  allowed  the 
nail  of  my  little  finger  to  grow,  that  I  might  use 
it  as  an  ear-pick.  It  was  very  long,  and  I  cut 
it  to  a  point,  and  converted  it  mto  a  pen.  I  had 
no  ink,  and  thought  at  first  of  pricking  mv 
finger  and  writing  with  my  jjlood;  out  I  recol- 
lected having  some  mulberries,  and  their  juice 
would  equally  answer  the  purpose.  Besides  the 
six  verses  I  also  wrote  a  catalogue  of  the  works 
I  had  and  placed  it  in  the  back  of  the  book.  It 
is  necessary  to  state  that  in  Italy  the  books  are 
generally  bound  in  parchment,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  book,  when  opened,  forms  a  pocket. 
Under  the  title  of  the  work  I  wrote,  "  Latet" 
(concealed).  I  was  most  impatient  to  receive 
an  answer,  and  the  moment  I  saw  Lorenzo 
again  I  told  him  I  had  read  the  book,  and 
wanted  the  owner  to  lend  me  another.  The 
second  volume  was  immediatelv  obtained,  and 
the  instant  I  was  alone  I  opened  the  book,  and 
found  a  loose  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  was 
written  in  Latin  the  following;  words':  "  We  are 
two  in  the  same  cell,  and  feel  the  greatest  plea- 
sure at  finding  that  the  ignorance  of  an  avari- 
cious jailer  procures  us  a  privilege  unexampled 
in  tiiis  place.  I  who  write  to  you  am  Marino 
Balbi,  a  noble  Yenetian,  and  a  regular  Somasco" 
(a  monkish  order);  "my  companion  is  Count 
Andrea  Asquin  of  Udino.  He  desires  me  to  tell 
you  that  all  the  books  he  possesses,  of  which  you 
will  find  a  list  iu  the  back  of  this  volume,  are  at 
your  service ;  but  we  must  warn  you  that  every 
possible  precaution  is  necessary  to  conceal  our 
correspondence  from  Lorenzo." 

Having  received  proper  materials  for  writing 
from  l^e  monk,  wno  was  not  under  the  same 
restrictions  as  Casanova,  a  correspondence  was 
now  regularly  established  by  means  of  the  con- 
stant interchange  of  books,  and  Casanova  com- 
municated to  rialbi  his  intention  of  attempting 
his  escape.  The  other  was  equally  desirous  of 
regaining  his  freedom,  but  knew  not  how  to  set 
about  it.  Casanova,  having  exacted  from  Bsdbi 
a  promise  to  execute  to  tue  letter  all  he  pre- 
scribed, informed  him  of  his  plan. 

I  then  told  him  that  I  had  in  my  pos- 
session a  spontoon  twenty  inches  in  lengtli,  by 
means  of  which  he  could  pierce  the  roofof  his 
prison,  then  break  through  the  wall  that  was 
oetweeu,  by  this  aperture  reach  the  roof  of  my 
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cell  and,  hayio^  made  an  0|)enin^  there,  assist 
me  out.  "  Arrived  at  this  point,"  I  said,  "  your 
task  will  be  over  and  mine  begun,  and  both 
yourself  and  Count  Asquui  shall  be  set  at 
liberty."  Ho  made  answer  that  when  lie  had 
released  me  from  my  dungeon,  I  should  not  the 
less  be  in  prison,  and  that  our  situation  then 
would  only  differ  from  what  it  was  at  present  by 
greater  space,  for  we  should  be  merely  in  the 
attics,  which  were  closed  by  strong  doors.  "  I 
know  that,  reverend  father,"  I  replied,  "  but  it 
is  not  by  the  doors  that  we  shall  escape.  M; 
plan  is  settled  and  I  am  sure  to  succeed.  '. 
only  ask  of  you  exactness  of  execution  and  ab- 
stinence from  objections.  Think  only  of  the 
way  in  which  I  can  send  you  the  instrument  of 
our  deliverance,  without  the  bearer  knowing  any- 
thing about  it.  In  the  mean  time,  make  the  iailer 
boy  you  a  quantity  of  pictures  of  samts,  large 
enough  to  line  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  your 
prison.  These  religious  prints  will  excite  no 
suspicion  in  him,  and  they  will  serve  to  hide 
the  hole  you  make  in  the  roof.  It  will  take  you 
several  days  to  accomplish ;  and  to  prevent  your 
work  from  being  seen,  you  must  cover  it  with 
one  of  your  pictures.  If  you  ask  me  why  I 
do  not  perform  this  work  myself,  my  answer  is 
that  I  am  suspected,  and  you  are  not."  Though 
I  recommended  Balbi  to  think  how  my  spontoon 
could  reach  him,  I  nevertheless,  constantly  dwelt 
on  the  subject,  and  at  last  a  good  idea  came  into 
mj  head.  I  desured  Lorenzo  to  purchase  for  me 
a  folio  Bible  which  had  not  long  been  published. 
I  hoped  to  conceal  the  spontoon  in  the  back  of 
the  binding,  but  when  I  ootained  the  volume,  I 
found  that  the  instrument  exceeded  the  length 
of  the  book  by  two  inches.  My  correspondent, 
meanwhile,  had  written  to  say  that  he  had  co- 
vered his  cell  with  the  pictures,  and  in  my  turn 
I  communicated  the  difficulty  I  was  now  in.  He 
rallied  roe,  in  reply,  upon  the  barrenness  of  my 
imagination,  saying  that  I  had  only  to  send  him 
the  spontoon  concealed  in  my  fox-skin  dressing- 
gown  which  Lorenzo  had  spoken  of;  as,  without 
giving  rise  to  any  suspicion.  Count  Asquin  might 
easUy  ask  to  see  it.  The  jailer,  he  said,  would 
not  unfold  the  robe.  I  ielt  persuaded  of  the 
contrary;  because  an  article  of  that  kind  is  more 
troublesome  to  carry  folded  than  loose;  and 
though  I  sent  the  robe  for  them  to  look  at,  I 
did  not  enclose  the  spontoon.  Balbi,  not  finding 
the  weapon,  thought  it  had  been  lost,  and  ffave 
way  to  despair,  but  I  assured  him  that  I  haa  hit 
upon  a  better  plan  than  his. 

This  plan  consisted  in  Casanova  preparing 
an  enormous  dishful  of  maccaroni,  as  a  present 
to  the  prisoner  who  had  lent  him  so  many 
books,  which  the  iailer  was  to  carry  to  the 
adjoining;  cell  on  tue  large  Bible,  and  in  the 
back  of  which  the  spontoon,  wrapped  up  in 
paper,  was  hidden.  As  the  dish  was  much 
larger  than  the  book,  the  projecting  ends  of  the 
instrument  could  not  be  seen,  Casanova  having 
taken  care  to  fix  the  jailer's  attention  to  the 
mascaroni,  which  was  swimnungin  oil,  and  liable 
to  be  spilt  if  not  carried  steadily.  All  that  was 
requisite  for  the  success  of  this  scheme  was,  that 


Balbi,  apprised  of  it  beforehand,  should  take  the 
Bible  ana  dish  very  carefully  from  the  hands  of 
the  bearer.  The  scheme  answered  perfectly,  and 
Casanova  continues : 

Father  Balbi  lost  no  time  in  setting  to  work, 
and,  the  roof  of  his  cell  bemg  very  low,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  course  of  a  week  in  makings  a  hole 
large  enough  to  pass  through,  which  he  masked, 
by  pasting  a  large  picture  over  it.  On  the  8th 
of  October  he  wrote  to  me  that  he  had  passed 
the  whole  night  in  working  at  the  upper  parti- 
tion wall,  but  had  not  been  able  to  remove  more 
than  one  brick,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the 
cement;  but  he  promised  not  to  relax  in  his 
labours,  all  the  time  saying  that  we  should  onlv 
make  our  situation  worse.  I  replied  that  I  felt 
sure  of  the  contrary,  and  that  he  must  believe  in 
me  and  persevere.  Alas !  I  was  sure  of  nothing, 
but  I  was  obliged  to  say  so,  or  abandon  all. 
Balbi's  work  was  only  difficult  the  first  night ; 
the  more  he  laboured,  the  easier  it  became,  and 
at  last  he  had  removed  as  many  as  six-and-thirtv 
bricks.  On  the  16th  of  October,  at  ten  o'cIock 
in  the  morning,  while  I  was  busy  transkting  an 
ode  of  Horace,  I  heard  overhead  the  stamping 
of  feet  and  three  gentle  knocks.  It  was  the 
concerted  signal  to  show  that  we  were  not  de- 
ceived as  to  the  locality.  He  went  on  working 
till  evening,  and  on  the  following  evening  he 
wrote  to  me  to  say  that  if  my  roof  was  formed 
of  only  two  planks,  his  work  would  be  finished 
next  oay.  He  assured  me  that  he  had  taken 
oare  to  make  the  aperture  circular,  as  I  had  re- 
commended, and  that  he  would  not  penetrate 
the  surface.  This  was  quite  necessary,  as  the 
slightest  sign  of  its  being  broken  woidd  have 
betrayed  na.  The  excavation,  he  added,  was 
such,  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  would  suffice  to 
complete  it.  I  had  fixed  on  the  night  but  one 
after  as  the  period  of  my  evasion,  never,  I  trusted, 
to  return;  tor  with  the  assistance  of  a  companion 
three  or  four  hours,  I  thought,  would  be  quite 
sufficient  for  making  an  opening  in  the  great 
roof  of  the  ducal  palace,  for  getting  out,  and  for 
finding  the  means  of  effectmg  a  safe  descent. 
But  I  had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  point,  and 
before  I  could  do  so,  my  evil  fortune  reserved 
for  me  more  than  one  dimculty  to  overcome. 

On  the  same  day  that  Casanova  receivedBalbi's 
last  letter,  the  jailer  brought  the  prisoner  an- 
other companion,  named  boradici,  a  low  spy 
who,  for  some  neglect  of  duty,  had  been  sent  to 
the  Leads.  He  was  an  ignorant  superstitious 
faithless  wretch,  and  not  being  able  to  trust 
him,  Casanova  practised  on  his  credulity,  to  the 
extent  of  making  him  believe  that  an  angel  was 
at  work  for  his  deliverance  from  prison;  arid 
when  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  this 
belief,  he  wrote  to  Balbi  to  resume  his  task. 
The  month  of  October  was  waning  fast— it  was 
ahready  the  25  th — ^and  the  execution  of  his 
project  of  escape,  if  made  that  year,  must  not 
longer  be  delayed.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
Inquisitors  of  State,  together  with  the  secretary, 
to  pass  the  three  first  days  of  November  at  a 
village  on  terra  firma;  during  their  absence, 
Lorenzo,  as  Casanova  knew  by  the  last  year's 
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experience,  would  not  fail  to  get  drunk  every 
night,  and  would  consequently  be  late  on  the 
fbUowing  mornings;  that,  therefore,  was  tlie 
most  propitious  time.  With  all  his  hardi- 
hood, there  was  a  tin^  of  superstition  in 
Casanova  himself,  and  evidence  of  it  was  afforded 
just  then.  He  was  of  opinion  that  Fate,  after 
all,  must  determine  the  exact  hour  of  his  flight, 
and  he  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  divination 
by  consulting  the  "  Sortes"— not  in  Virgil,  for 
he  had  no  copy  of  the  Mantuan  bard,  but  in  his 
favourite  Ariosto.  Using  a  formula  which  he 
describes,  certain  fig^es  resulted,'  which  gave 
him  the  seventh  line  of  the  seventh  st-aiuui  of  the 
ninth  eanto,  and  there  he  read  these  words: 
•*Fra  il  fin  d'ottobre  e  il  capo  di  novembre" 
(between  the  end  of  October  and  the  beginning 
of  November).  This  oracle  agreed  so  exactly 
with  his  previous  intention  that  Casanova  re- 
solved to  do  everything  he  could,  to  verify  it. 
He  then  prepared  his  companion  for  the  appari- 
tion of  the  monk. 

At  last,  he  writes,  the  hour  struck  which  was 
to  be  the  signal  of  our  liberation,  and  I  heard 
Balbi  at  work.  8oradici  wished  to  prostrate 
himself  before  the  angel,  but  I  said  it  was  not 
necessary.  In  three  minutes  the  aperture  was 
made,  the  last  fragment  of  wood  fell  at  my  feet, 
and  Balbi  dropped  into  my  arms. 

"  Your  labours  are  over  now,"  I  said,  "  and 
mine  begin." 

We  embraced,  he  gave  me  the  spontoon  and 
a  pair  of  scissors,  and  I  told  Soradici  to  trim 
our  beards.  It  was  impossible  to  help  laughin^g 
at  the  astonishment  that  was  depicted  ou  his 
face  as  he  gazed  at  the  singular-looking  an^el; 
but,  though  ahnost  out  of  his  wits  with  wonder, 
he  clipped  us  very  dexterously.  Impatient  to 
examine  the  localities,  I  desired  the  monk  to 
remain  with  Soradici,  for  I  did  not  like  to  leave 
the  ktter  alone,  and  I  climbed  through  the 
aperture.  The  hole  in  the  wall  beyond,  was  nar- 
row, but  I  managed  to  get  through  it,  and  I 
found  myself  ou  the  roof  of  the  count's  cell.  I 
entered  and  cordially  embraced  the  respectable 
old  man.  He  was  one  whose  age  and  figure 
showed  iiim  to  be  incapable  of  exposing  himself 
to  tlie  dangers  and  difficulties  of  such  a  IKght  as 
I  proposed,  along  a  steep  roof  covered  with  lead. 
He  asked  me  what  mv  plan  was,  and  said  he 
thought  it  rash,  and  that  I  could  not  accomplish 
my  descent  without  wings ;  he  wished  me  all 
success,  but  added  that  he  had  not  courage  to 
msd^e  the  attempt;  he  would  remain  behind  and 
pray  for  us.  1  then  left  him  to  inspect  the 
palace  roof,  getting  as  close  as  I  could  to  the 
lateitd  walls,  where,  seated  amidst  a  heap  of 
the  rubbish  which  always  encumbers  such 
places,  I  probed  the  timbers  overhead  with  my 
spontoon  and  rejoiced  to  find  them  quite  worm- 
eaten.  At  every  thrust  I  njade,  the  wood 
crumbled  away  to  dust,  and  feeling  certain  that 
I  could  make  a  hole  large  enough  for  my  pur- 
pose in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  returned  to  my 
cell«  and  passed  four  hours  in  cutting  up  our 
sheets,  bed  cover,  mattress,  and  paiiasse,  to 
make  cords^  taking  care  to  loiot  them  all  well 


myself,  to  be  sure  of  their  strength,  for  a  single 
slip  might  cost  us  all  our  lives.  When  my  work 
was  done,  I  had  a  length  of  a  hundred  fathoms. 
The  rope  being  finished,  I  made  a  bundle  of  my 
hat  and  coat,  my  cloak,  some  shirts,  stockings, 
and  handkerchiefs,  and  we  all  three  passed  into 
the  cell  of  the  Count,  who  congratulated  Soradici 
on  his  luck  in  having  been  confined  with  me,  and 
thus  procured  his  liberty.  The  fellow  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  his  surprise,  for  though  he 
felt  I  had  deceived  him,  he  could  not  understand 
how  I  had  managed  to  predict  the  tinre  of  the 
pretended  angel's  arrival.  He  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  Count's  endeavours  to  dissuade  me, 
after  all,  from  makmg  my  hazardous  attempt, 
and  I  saw  by  his  countenance  that  he  had  not 
courage  to  venture.  I  did  not  trouble  myself 
about  him,  but  told  the  monk  to  pack  up  his 
things  while  I  went  to  make  the  hole  in  the  roof. 
By  two  o'clock  at  nijht,*  without  any  assistance, 
the  opening  was  finished.  I  had  pulverised  the 
planks,  and  made  the  hole  twice  as  hx^e  as  was 
needful.  I  then  came  to  the  sheeted  lead,  but 
as  it  was  rivetted  I  could  not  lift  it  alone,  and 
was  obliged  to  summon  the  monk,  by  whose  aid 
and  by  £iving  the  spontoon  between  the  gutter 
and  the  leacC  I  succeeded  in  detaching  the 
latter,  and,  applying  all  our  strength,  we  bent  it 
far  enough  back  for  our  purpose.  Putting  my 
head  out,  I  saw,  to  my  great  grief,  the  bright 
light  of  the  moon,  then  entering  her  first  quar- 
ter. This  was  a  misfortune  which  had  to  be 
borne  with  patience,  for  it  was  necessary  to 
wait  till  midnight,  when  the  moon  went  down. 
On  so  fine  a  night  as  that,  all  Venice  would 
be  in  the  Square  of  St.  Mark,  and  we  must  in- 
evitably have  been  seen.  The  moon  would  ^o 
down  at  five,!  and  the  sun  not  rise  before  thir- 
teen and  a  half  ;t  there  would  therefore  remain 
eight  hours  of  complete  darkness,  during  which 
we  might  operate  in  perfect  security,  and  have 
plenty  of  time  for  our  purpose. 

As  Casanova  had  no  money  to  assist  his 
flight  when  once  out  of  prison,  and  as  Count 
Asquin  was  well  provided,  he  tried  to  borrow 
thirty  sequins  of  him ;  but  the  old  man  was  not 
very  willing  to  lend,  urging  that  Casanova  did 
not  require  monev  to  get  away,  that  he  was  poor 
and  hfui  a  large  family,  that  an  accident  miglit 
happen,  and  a  variety  of  other  excuses.  But  it 
was  of  too  much  importance  to  Casanova  to  ob- 
tain the  wherewithal,  so  he  persisted  in  his  de- 
mand ;  and  giving  himself  credit  for  not  havinj^ 
beaten  the  old  man,  the  discussion  ended  by  his 
obtaining  two  sequins,  which  the  Count  handed 
out  with  the  request  that  Casanova  would  give 
them  back  if  he  found,  on  examining  the  roof, 
that  he  could  not  get  down.  He  little  knew 
the  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  for  the  enter- 
prising Venetian  would  have  died  rather  than 
return  to  his  prison.  If  Count  Asquin's  cha- 
racteristic was  avarice,  that  of  Balbi  was  mis- 
trust ;  and  while  the  first  dissuaded  him  from 
attempting  to  escape,  the  other  reproached  him 
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for  not  keeping  his  promise,  saying,  that  if  be 
had  thougiit  Casanova  had  no  assured  plan, 
he  woulcf  neyer  have  helped  him  to  leave 
his  cell.  Between  the  two,  the  three  hours' 
delay  was  not  very  pleasantly  passed ;  neither 
could  Casanova  place  much  reliance  on  So- 
radici,  who  sat  without  speaking  a  word. 
About  half-past  ten  he  sent  nim  to  see  where 
the  moon  was ;  on  his  return  he  said  that  in 
an  hour's  time  it  would  be  perfectly  dark,  but 
tliat  the  mist  from  the  canal  would  render  the 
leads  very  slipper^r  and  dangerous.  Casanova 
took  no  heed  ot  this  warning,  but  ordered  him 
to  roll  up  his  cloak,  and  take  a  bundle  of  the 
cords  which  he  had  previously  divided.  On 
receiving  this  order,  Soradici  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  kissing  Casanova's  hand  and  weeping, 
bulged  him  not  to  decree  his  death.  "L  am 
sure,"  he  said,  "  to  fall  into  the  canal ;  I  shall 
be  of  no  use  to  you ;  leave  me  here,  and  I  will 
pray  to  St.  Francis  for  your  safety  all  night. 
Xou  may  kill  me  if  you  please,  but  1  am  deter- 
mined not  to  follow  you.'^  This  happened  to  be 
precisely  what  Casanova  wbhed,  and  he  at  once 
consented  to  his  request,  telling  him  to  collect 
liis  books  and  take  them  to  Count  Asquin,  as  a 
set-off  for  the  two  sequins.  He  then  asked  for 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  of  which  the  Count  had  a 
supply,  and,  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  dark, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  inquisitors,  in  which  he 
deprecated  their  increased  severity  in  the  event 
of  nis  being  recaptured. 

He  left  the  letter  in  the  hands  of  Soradici, 
with  orders  not  to  give  it  to  Lorenzo,  but  to  the 
secretary  in  person,  for  there  was  not  the  least 
doubt  of  his  beine  taken  before  him,  if,  as  was 
more  than  probable,  he  did  not  at  once  go  to 
the  cell  on  being  informed  of  Casanova's  escape. 

It  was  time  now,  to  be  gone.  The  moon  had 
sunk.  I,  continues  Casanova,  fastened  half  the 
cords  round  the  neck  of  Father  Balbi  on  one 
side,  and  secured  his  bundle  of  clothes  on  the 
other.  I  equipped  myself  in  like  manner,  and, 
both  in  our  waistcoats  and  wearing  our  liats,  we 
took  our  way  along  the  loft,  and  reaching  the 
opening  in  the  roof,  passed  through,  and  found 
ourselves — upon  the  leads. 

Soradici,  who  had  followed  us  to  the  aper- 
ture, received  orders  to  replace  the  sheet  of 
lead  after  we  were  gone,  ana  then  go  back  to 
his  cell  and  pray  to  St.  Francis.  Placing  myself 
on  all-fours,  I  tnen  firmly  ^^rasped  my  spontoon, 
and  stretching  out  my  right  arm,  thrust  my 
weapon  obliquely  between  the  joints  of  the 
leads,  and  seizing  with  the  other  hand  the 
edge  of  the  sheet  1  had  raised,  dragged  myself 
np  the  roof — the  monk,  who  had  followed  me, 
clinging  fast  to  the  waistband  of  my  breeches— 
so  that  I  had  to  drag  a  heavy  weight  as  well  as 
climb,  and  tliat  on  a  steep  surface  slippery  with 
fog.  Half  way  up  this  perilous  ascent,  Balbi 
called  to  me  to  stop,  one  of  his  bundles  having 
fallen  off.  My  first  impulse  was  to  kick  out 
behind,  and  send  him  flying  after  his  bundle ; 
but  I  had  presence  of  mind  enough  not  to  give 
way  to  my  desire,  for  the  punishment  would 
have  been  too  great  on  both  sides,  since,  alone. 


I  could  not  possibly  have  escaped.  I  asked  him 
If  it  was  our  heap  of  cords,  but  as  he  replied 
that  it  was  the  bundle  containing  his  clothes,  I 
said  he  must  put  up  with  his  loss,  for  a  single 
step  backwara  mipt  be  our  ruin.  The  poor 
monk  sighed  and  neld  on  by  my  waistcoat,  and 
we  contmued  to  climb.  After  having  cleared 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  divisions  of  the  roof,  we 
gained  the  ridge,  of  which  I  got  astride,  and 
balbi,  whom  I  hoisted  up,  followed  my  example. 
Our  backs  were  turned  to  the  small  islancl  of 
San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  and  two  hundred  paces 
in  front  of  us  were  the  numerous  cupolas  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mark,  which  forms  part  of  the 
ducal  palace.  I  began  by  unloading  myself, 
and  told  my  companion  to  do  the  same.  He 
placed  his  heap  of  cords  under  him,  but  in  try- 
ing to  take  off  his  hat,  it  fell  from  his  hand,  and 
went  to  join  his  bundle  in  the  canal. 

After  passing  some  minutes  in  looking  round 
me,  I  desired  the  monk  to  remain  motionless  till 
my  return,  and  having  only  my  spontoon  in 
my  hand,  I  urged  myself  forward,  still  astride. 
It  took  me  a  good  hour  to  go  all  over  the  roof, 
examining  it  minutely  throughout,  but  I  could 
find  no  place  fit  to  fasten  a  cord  to,  and  I  was 
in  the  greatest  perplexity.  I  could  neither 
think  of  descending  into  the  canal,  or  the  palace 
court,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  church,  between 
the  cupolas,  offered  nothing  to  my  view  but 
precipices  which  terminated  in  no  open  space. 
To  get  beyond  the  church  towards  the  Canonical 
the  roofs  were  so  exceedingly  steep  that  they 
did  not  appear  to  offer  a  chance  of  passing  them. 
While  revolving  what  to  do,  I  fixed  my  eyes  on 
a  dormer-window,  about  two-thirds  down  the 
slope  on  the  side  towards  the  canal.  It  was  far 
enoueh  off  from  the  point  I  had  started  from,  to 
satisfy  me  that  the  loft  to  which  it  gave  light 
did  not  belong  to  that  of  the  prisons  out  of 
which  I  had  broken.  It  could  only  belong  to 
some  garret,  inhabited  or  not,  above  an  apart- 
ment of  the  palace,  where,  at  davli^ht,  I  should 
naturally  fina  doors  open.  With  this  notion  in 
my  head,  it  was  necessary  I  should  examine  the 
front  of  the  window,  and  gently  gliding  down,  I 
soon  got  astride  of  its  narrow  roof.  llesting  on 
the  ledges,  I  leaned  forward,  and  was  able  to  see 
and  touch  a  small  grating,  behind  which  was  a 
lattice-window,  the  panes  being  set  in  lead. 
The  window  offered  no  great  obstacle,  but  the 
grating,  slight  as  it  was,  seemed  an  invincible 
aifficulty,  for  without  a  file  I  could  not  remove 
the  bars,  and  I  had  nothing  but  my  spontoon. 
I  was  confused,  and  began  to  lose  courage,  when 
the  simplest  and  most  natural  thought  arose, 
and  renewed  it. 

The  clock  of  St.  Mark's  striking  midnight, 
was  the  agent  which  roused  me  from  the  troubled 
state  into  which  I  had  fallen.  That  clock  re- 
called to  my  memory  that  the  day  about  to  begin 
was  dedicated  to  Ail  Saints,  and  as  mv  patron 
saint,  if  I  had  one,  must  be  amongst  them,  the 
moment  for  realising  the  Jesuit's  prediction  had 
arrived.  But  I  own  that  what  most  roused  my 
courage,  and  really  added  to  my  physical  strength, 
was  the  profane  oracle  I  had  found  in  my  uear 
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Ariosto~-*'Fra  il  fin  d'ottobre,  e  il  caoo  di  no- 
vembre."  Lying  flat  on  mj  face,  ana  leaning 
well  over,  I  drove  mjspontoon  into  the  window- 
sash  in  which  the  grating  was  framed,  and  re- 
solved to  remove  it  bodily.  lu  a  ooarter  of  an 
hour  I  accomplished  my  task.  The  grating 
came  out  unbroken,  and  having  laid  it  down 
beside  me,  I  had  then  no  difficultv  in  breaking 
the  window-panes,  though  the  olood  flowed 
freely  from  a  out  in  my  left  hand.  A^n  making 
use  of  my  spontoon,  as  I  had  done  m  the  first 
instance,  I  cHmbed  back  to  the  top  of  the  roof, 
and  made  my  way  towards  the  place  where  I 
liad  left  my  companion.  I  found  liim  in  a  state 
of  fury,  and  he  heaped  on  me  the  vilest  epithets 
for  having  been  so  long  absent :  saying  that  he 
only  meant  to  have  waited  till  seven  o'clock,  and 
would  then  have  returned  to  his  prison.  I  asked 
him  what  he  thought  had  become  of  me  ?  He 
replied  that  he  supposed  I  had  fallen  from  the 
roof. 

"And  you  only  express  by  abuse  the  joy  you 
ought  to  experience  m  seein?  me  again  ?" 

**  What  were  you  doing  m  that  time  P" 

"Follow  me  and  you  will  see." 

Taking  up  my  bundles,  I  proceeded  along 
the  ridge,  and  he  followed.  When  we  got  oppo- 
site the  dormer-window,  I  told  him  exactly  what 
I  had  done,  and  consulted  with  him  on  the  mode 
of  entering  and  exploring  the  loft.  The  thing 
was  easv  enough  for  one  of  us,  by  means  of  the 
cord,  which  could  be  lowered  by  the  other,  but 
I  did  not  see  how  the  second  person  could  after- 
wards descend,  there  being  no  way  of  fastening 
the  cord  to  the  entrance  of  the  window.  To 
drop  from  the  window-siU  into  the  loft  was  to 
run  the  risk  of  breaking  my  limbs,  for  I  could 
not  guess  the  distance  to  the  floor.  To  this 
wise  reasoning,  made  in  the  interest  of  us  both, 
the  brute  repued  by  these  words : 

"  Lower  me,  at  all  events,  and  when  I  am 
safe,  vou  will  have  leisure  enough  to  think  how 
to  follow  me." 

Li  the  first  movement  of  indignation  I  was 
tempted,  I  own,  to  stab  him  with  my  weapon; 
but  my  good  genius  prevailed  within  me,  and  I 
did  not  even  utter  a  word  to  reproach  his 
selfishness.  Oh  the  contrary,  I  imniediately 
unrolled  my  hank  of  cords,  [)assed  them  firmly 
under  his  armpits,  and  having  made  him  lie 
down,  lowered  him  as  far  as  the  roof  of  the 
dormer-window.  When  he  reached  it,  I  told 
him  to  get  inside  as  far  as  his  middle,  and  sus- 
tain himself  by  resting  with  his  arms  on  the 
ledge.  This  done,  I  shd  down  as  I  had  done  be- 
fore, and  as  soon  as  I  was  on  the  window-roof,  1 
held  the  cord  fast,  and  desired  the  monk  to  leave 
ffo  without  fear.  When  he  reached  the  floor  of  the 
loft,  he  unfastened  the  cord,  and  having  witii- 
drawn  it,  I  found  the  depth  was  fifty  feet — far 
too  ereat  for  me  to  make  the  dangerous  leap. 
'WhSe  I  hesitated  what  to  do,  the  monk  cried 
out  to  me  to  throw  him  down  the  cords,  and  he 
would  take  care  of  them,  but  I  was  not  such  a 
fool  as  to  accept  his  invitation. 

Doubtful  how  to  proceed,  I  again  ascended 
to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and  perceiving  a  place 


I  had  not  examined  near  the  cupola,  I  went  to- 
wards it,  and  discovered  a  small  platform,  where 
some  workmen  had  left  a  tubful  of  mortar,  a 
trowel,  and  a  ladder :  which  latter  I  thought  long 
enough  to  descend  by,  into  the  loft.  Fastening 
my  cord  to  the  first  round,  I  dragged  my  heavy 
load  as  far  as  the  dormer-win(K>w,  my  object 
beinff  to  get  it  in,  and  the  trouble  it  cost  me 
to  do  so  made  me  bitterly  repent  having 
parted  with  my  companion.  I  had  pushed  the 
ladder  in  such  a  manner  that  one  of  its  ends 
touched  the  window,  and  the  other  himg  about 
a  third  of  its  length  over  the  gutter.  Mounting 
the  roof  of  the  dormer-window,  I  pulled  the  ladder 
on  one  side,  and  drawing  it  towards  me,  fastened 
the  end  of  my  cord  to  the  eighth  round,  and 
then  let  it  down  till  it  was  on  a  level  with  the 
window,  which  I  endeavoured  to  make  it  enter, 
but  I  found  that  I  could  not  possibly  introduce 
it  beyond  the  fifth  round,  the  upper  end  of  the 
ladder  being  stopped  by  the  ceiling  of  the 
window,  so  that  no  human  force  could  move  it 
farther.  The  only  remedy  for  this  evil  was  to 
raise  the  lower  end,  and  then  its  own  weight 
would  cause  it  to  tilt  over  and  descend  into  the 
loft.  I  might  have  dragged  the  ladder  across 
the  window,  and,  fastening  my  cord  to  the  middle, 
have  got  down  without  danger,  but  its  position 
there  would  at  once  have  revealed  to  Lorenzo  and 
the  searchers  the  place  where  we  might  still  be  in 
the  morning,  so  I  at  once  rejected  that  plan, 
and  determined,  if  possible,  to  get  the  ladder 
inside  altogether.  Having  no  one  to  help  me, 
I  was  obliged  to  descend  to  the  gutter  to  raise 
it,  and  though  I  succeeded  in  doing  so,  the  act 
was  attended  with  so  much  danger  that  it  was 
little  short  of  a  miracle  that  I  did  not  pay  for 
my  temerity  with  my  life.  I  could  afford  to  let 
go  the  ladder  without  fear  of  its  falling  into  the 
canal,  because  it  was  caught  by  the  gutter  at 
the  third  round ;  and  having  done  this,  I  crept 
down  close  to  the.  edge,  with  my  spontoon  m 
my  hand,  and,  lying  on  my  face,  with  my  feet 
pressed  against  the  marble  trough  that  formed 
the  gutter,  I  had  power  enough  in  this  po- 
sition to  raise  the  ladder  and  push  it*  up- 
wards, and  to  mv  unspeakable  satisfaction  I 
saw  that  the  end  had  entered  the  window  about 
a  foot.  Two  feet  more  were  necessary,  for  after 
that  length  had  been  obtained  I  felt  sure  that 
I  could  get  the  rest  in  from  above,  and  to  give 
it  the  requisite  elevation  I  got  upon  my  knees ; 
but  the  effort  I  was  obliged  to  make  caused 
me  to  slide  back  so  rapidly  that  in  an  instant 
I  was  shot  bevond  the  roof  as  far  as  my  chest, 
and  only  held  on  by  my  elbows.  It  was  the 
most  fearful  moment  of  my  whole  existence,  and 
I  shudder  at  it  still !  The  natural  instinct  of 
self-preservation  made  me,  almost  without  my 
own  knowledge,  exert  all  my  strength  to  stop 
myself  by  the  pressure  of  my  chest,  and  mira- 
ciuously,  I  may  say,  I  succeeded.  Fortunately 
I  had  nothing  to  fear  for  my  ladder,  which  had 
penetrated  far  enough  and  remained  steady ;  but 
though  I  contrived  to  hold  on,  I  was  m  the 
greatest  danger.  Slowly,  then,  and  with  the 
utmost  caution,  I  raised  my  right  leg,  till  I  got 
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tliat  knee  on  the  gutter,  and  then  I  lifted  the 
other ;  but  I  was  not  jet  altogether  safe, 
for  while  in  this  position  I  was  seized  by 
excruciating  cramp,  which  seemed  to  deprive  me 
of  the  use  of  my  limbs.  Preserving  my  pre- 
sence of  mind,  I  remained  perfectly  still,  till  the 
cramp  gradually  subsided,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
fearful  minutes  I  made  another  attempt,  and  got 
both  knees  over  the  gutter.  As  soon  as  I  re- 
covered breath,  I  carefully  pushed  the  ladder 
again,  till  I  left  it  balanced  on  the  sill  of  the 
window;  then,  climbing  up  tp  that  point,  I 
lowered  it  into  the  loft,  where  Balbi  received  the 
end  in  his  arms.  I  threw  down  mv  clothes, 
the  cord3,  and  broken  fragments,  and  then  de- 
scended myself ;  after  which  we  drew  the  ladder 
in  altogether. 

Linked  arm  in  arm  we  now  inspected  the 
gloomy  place  we  had  got  into,  and  found  it 
thirty  paces  long  b^  about  twenty  wide.  At 
one  end  was  a  toldmg  door  barred  with  iron, 
but  as  it  was  only  latched  I  easily  opened  it, 
and  we  entered  another  loft,  in  tne  midst  of 
which  was  a  table  surrounded  by  footstools  that 
we  stumbled  over  in  attempting  to  get  across. 
We  then  felt  round  the  walls  and  discovered 
windows,  looking  through  one  of  which  we  saw 
by  the  light  of  the  stars,  a  forest  of  cupolas  and 
steep  roofs.  Unable  to  recognize  in  what  part 
we  were,  I  closed  the  window  and  we  returned 
to  the  spot  where  we  had  left  our  baggage. 
Exhausted  beyond  measure  I  threw  myself  on 
the  floor,  and,  putting  a  beap  of  cords  under  my 
head,  yielded  at  once  to  sleep.  I  must  have 
done  so  had  death  even  been  the  consequence, 
and  to  this  dav  I  can  recal  the  pleasure  of  that 
slumber,  which  lasted  for  three  nours  and  a  half. 
I  was  awakened  by  the  monk,  who  was  shaking 
me  violently  and  shouting,  lie  said  that  twelve* 
had  just  struck,  and  could  not  conceive  how 
sleep  was  possible  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a 
place;  it  was  natural  enough,  however,  to  me, 
tor  exhausted  nature  required  it,  and  the  result 
of  the  indulgence  was  my  restoration  to  perfect 
vigour.  As  soon  as  I  had  cast  my  eyes  round 
mc,  I  cried :  '^IThis  place  is  not  a  prison;  there 
must  be  a  means  of  egress,  easy  to  find." 
Groping  round  the  room  we  came  at  last  to  a 
door,  and,  feeling  about,  I  found  a  keyhole.  My 
spontoon  quickly  forced  the  lock,  and  we  entered 
a  small  room  where  a  key  was  lying  on  a  table. 
1  tried  it  in  the  lock  of  a  door  in  front  of  us,  but 
without  turning  the  key  the  door  opened.  The 
monk  went  back  for  our  bundles,  and  restoring 
the  key  to  its  place,  we  passed  into  a  gallery 
with  recesses  hlled  with  papers.  These  were 
the  archives  of  the  palace.  We  then  came  to  a 
narrow  stone-staircase,  which  we  descended; 
another  succeeded,  and  at  the  bottom  of  that 
was  a  glass  door  opening  into  a  hall,  which  I 
remembered  was  the  ducal  chancery.  I  opened 
a  window,  and  could  easilj  have  ^t  out,  but 
should  have  been  involved  m  a  labyrmth  of  small 
courts  wliich  surround  the  Church  of  St.  Mark. 
On  a  desk  I  caught  sight  of  a  sharp-pointed 


♦  About  half-past  five  in  the  morning 


instrument  with  a  wooden  handle,  of  the  kind 
used  by  the  chancery  secretaries  to  pierce  the 
parchments,  to  which  they  attach  the  leaden 
seals.  I  seized  it,  and  opened  the  desk,  where 
I  found  the  copy  of  a  letter  announcing  to  the 
Proveditor  of  Corfu  the  transmission  of  a  sum  of 
three  thousand  sequins  for  the  restoration  of  the 
old  fortress.  I  looked  for  the  sequins,  and  God 
knows  with  what  satisfaction  1  should  have 
pocketed  the  money,  but  it  was  gone !  Going 
to  the  door  of  the  chancery,  I  inserted  my  spon- 
toon in  the  keyhole,  but  soon  6nding  that  I 
could  not  force  the  lock  I  resolved  to  make  a 
hole  in  the  door  itself,  and  selecting  a  part  where 
there  were  the  fewest  knots  I  sput  it  with  my 
spontoon,  Balbi  assisting  with  the  punch  which 
I  had  picked  up.  He  trembled  at  every  blow 
we  struck,  fearing  that  we  might  be  hear,d: 
I  also  was  alive  to  the  danger,  out  it  was  no 
moment  for  hesitation.  Li  the  course  of  half- 
an-hour  the  opening  was  large  enough  to  pass 
through,  though  its  jagged  edges  presented  a 
most  formidable  appearance.  It  was  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  but  by  placing  two  footstools 
together  we  approached  nearer,'  and  the  monk 
tried  to  pass  first,  head  foremost,  with  his  arms 
crossed,  while  I  seized  him  by  the  legs  and 
thrust  him  from  behind.  In  this  way  he  got  to 
the  other  side.  I  then  handed  him  my  bundle 
of  clothes,  leaving  the  cords  behind,  and  placing 
a  third  footstool  on  the  two  first,  I  was  high 
enough  to  force  my  body  backwards  into  the 
aperture,  which  I  (fid  with  great  diflSculty,  as  it 
was  too  narrow ;  and  having  nothing  to  catch 
hold  of  or  any  one  to  push  me  as  I  had  pushed 
the  monk,  I  told  him  to  seize  me  round  the  body 
and  drag  me  through  even  if  he  tore  me  to  bits. 
He  obeyed,  and  I  had  sufficient  constancy  to 
endure  the  dreadful  paui  I  felt  from  the  gashes 
in  my  sides  and  thighs,  which  streamed  with 
blood. 

This  dangerous  passage  effected,  I  caught  up 
my  clothes  and  we  moved  on,  descending  two 
flights  of  stairs,  and  opening  without  trouble  a 
door  that  led  to  the  great  tolding-doors  of  the 
royal  staircase,  beside  the  cabinet  of  the  Savio 
alia  scrittura.  The  vast  portal,  however,  was 
locked,  like  that  of  the  hall  of  archives,  and  a 
single  glance  sufficed  to  convince  me  that  no- 
thing but  a  battering-ram  could  force  it  open, 
and  that  our  tools  were  utterly  useless.  The 
spontoon  in  my  hand  seemed  to  say,  "  Hie  fines 
posuit,  I  can  be  of  no  further  use  to  you,  you 
may  depose  me."  But  it  was  the  instrument 
of  my  liberty,  and  for  that  I  cherished  it.  Calm, 
resigned,  and  perfectly  tranquil,  I  seated  myself, 
desiring  the  monk  to  follow  my  example.  "  Mj 
work  is  done,"  I  said ;  "  God,  or  good  fortune 
must  do  the  rest.  I  cannot  tell  whether  the 
palace  sweepers  will  think  proper  to  come  here 
to-day  or  not,  as  it  is  All  Saints' ;  or  to-morrow, 
as  it  18  All  Souls' ;  but  if  any  one  does  come,  I 
shall  make  a  rush,  the  moment  I  see  the  door 
open,  and  you  must  follow.  If,  on  the  other 
baud,  nobody  appears,  I  shall  not  stir  from  this 
spot,  and  if  1  die  of  hunger  so  much  the 
worse." 
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At  this  speech  Balbi  got  into  a  perfect  fury. 
He  called  me  every  name  he  could  think  of : 
madman,  fool,  deceiver,  liar,  nothing  was  too 
bad,  but  I  remained  quite  unmoved.  At  tliis 
moment  thirteen  struck,  we  had  only  consumed 
one  hour  since  we  quitted  the  loft. 

The  important  affair  that  next  occupied  me 
was  changmg  my  dress.  Father  Balbi  had  the 
look  of  a  peasant,  but  his  clothes  were  unin- 
jured, while  mine  were  torn  to  tatters  and  co- 
vered with  blood.  My  legs  were  in  a  frightful 
state,  and  tearing  up  some  handkerchiefs  in 
bandages,  I  dressed  my  wounds  as  well  as  I  was 
able.  I  then  drew  on  a  pair  of  white  stockings 
as  high  as  the  bandages,  put  on  a  laced  shirt  for 
want  of  another,  over  it  two  more  of  the  same 
kind,  stuffed  other  handkerchiefs  and  stockings 
into  my  pockets,  and  threw  the  old  ones  into  a 
corner.  I  put  my  silk  cloak  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  monk,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  stolen  it ; 
and  with  my  own  fine  coat  and  feathered  hat, 
my  appearance  closely  resembled  that  of  one 
who  hayinff  been  to  a  ball  had  finished  the  ni^ht 
with  yery  disorderly  companions.  The  only  thmg 
that  took  away  from  the  rakish  elegance  of  my 
costume  was  the  bandages  at  my  knees.  Such 
as  I  was,  however,  I  op|ened  one  of  the  windows 
and  looked  out.  Some  idlers  below  soon  caught 
sight  of  me,  and  not  comprehending  how  any- 
body so  gaily  attired  could  be  there  at  such  an 
early  hour,  went  to  tell  the  porter  who  kept  the 
keys  of  the  palace.  He,  supposing  he  had  acci- 
dentally locked  some  one  iD,  the  overnight,  came 
out  with  his  keys,  but  before  he  did  so,  observ- 
ing that  I  was  noticed,  I  withdrew  from  the 
window  and  sat  down  beside  the  monk,  sorry  at 
having  shown  myself,  and  far  from  thinking  how 
peaJtlj  chance  had  befriended  me.  Balbi  was 
in  the  act  of  reproaching  me  once  more  when  I 
heard  the  jingle  of  the  keys.  I  rose,  with  some 
emotion,  ancT peeping  through  an  opening  be- 
tween the  folding-doors,  I  saw  a  man  in  a  wig, 
without  his  hat,  slowly  ascending  the  steps  with 
a  large  bunch  of  keys  in  his  hand.  In  a  very 
serious  tone  I  orderd  Balbi  not  to  say  a  word, 
but  to  keep  close  behind  and  follow  me.  Grasp- 
ing my  spontoon,  but  concealing  it  in  the  sleeve 
of  my  coat,  I  placed  myself  where  I  could  step 
out  the  instant  the  key  was  turned,  all  the  time 
praying  most  deyoutly  that  the  man  would  offer 
no  resistance,  but  fully  determined  to  strike 
him  down  if  he  did.  At  length  the  door  was 
opened,  and  at  my  aspect  the  porter  was  petri- 
fied with  astonishment.  I  did  not  utter  a  syl- 
l&ble,  but  profiting  by  his  stupefaction,  hastily 
strode  past  him,  followed  by  the  monk. 

Without  appearing  to  run,  but  walking  at  a 
yery  rapid  pace,  I  descended  the  Giants'  Stair- 
case, and  paying  no  attention  to  the  voice  of 
Bidbi,  who  cried,  "  Make  for  the  church !"  pur- 
sued my  way  straicht  to  the  "  Riva  dei  Schia- 
yoni,"  in  front  of  the  ducal  palace,  where,  hail- 
ing the  first  gondolier  I  saw,  I  said  I  wanted  to 
go  quickly  lo  Tusiua,  and  required  another 


rower.  The  gondola  was  ready,  and  we  jumped 
into  it,  the  men  wondering  at  Balbi's  strange 
appearance,  in  such  a  fine  silken  cloak,  and 
without  his  hat,  and  taking  me,  probably,  for  a 
mountebank.  He  pushed  off,  and  as  soon  as  we 
doubled  the  point  of  the  Dogana,  the  gondo- 
liers gave  way  vigorously  along  the  csmal  of  the 
Giudecca,  which  leads  botlj  to  Fiisina  and 
Mestre,  to  which  latter  place  I  really  wanted  to 
^ ;  and  having  indicated  this  altered  destina- 
tion, the  gondola's  prow  was  turned,  and,  wind 
and  tide  being  in  our  favour,  in  three-quai-ters 
of  an  hour  we  landed  at  Mestre. 

Although  on  terra  firma,  Gasanoya  and  his 
companion  were  still  on  Venetian  territory,  and 
in  as  great  danger  of  capture  as  before.  This 
was  subsequently  shown  during  the  adventures 
which  befel  them  during  the  following  eight- 
and-forty  hours,  while,  by  separate  routes,  they 
made  for  Trent,  their  nearest  place  of  safety. 
There  is  much  that  is  amusing  in  this  part  of 
Gasanoya's  narratiye,  but  it  is  written  at  too 
great  length  for  our  purpose.  We,  therefore, 
leaye  this  wonderful  prison-breaker  to  close  his 
story  in  the  following  words : 

From  Trent  I  went  to  Bolzano,  where, 
being  in  want  of  money  to  buy  clothes  and 
linen,  I  addressed  myself  to  a  banker,  named 
Mensch,  who  furnished  me  with  a  trusty  mes- 
senger, by  whom  I  sent  a  letter  to  Si^nor 
Bragadin.  The  old  banker  established  me  in  a 
good  inn,  and  there  I  stayed  in  bed  for  six 
days,  at  the  end  of  wluch  time  my  messenger 
returned.  He  brought  me  a  hundired  sequins, 
with  which  I  provided  Balbi  and  myself  with 
what  we  most  required.  We  then  took  post 
through  the  Tyrol,  and  on  the  third  day  reached 
Munich,  where  I  put  up  at  the  *'  Stag."  Even- 
tually, without  nindrance,  having  procured 
more  money  from  Venice,  and  parted  from 
Balbi,  I  continued  my  journey  to  raris,  where 
I  arrived  on  the  5  th  of  January,  1757* 
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CHAPTES  IX. 

Thbbb  months  passed  During  thai;  time, 
Tnuik  remained  in  London;  pnrsuing  his  new 
duties,  and  writiog  occasionally  to  report  himself 
to  Mr.  Yanstone,  as  he  had  promised. 

His  letters  were  not  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject  of  mercantile  occupations.  He  de- 
scribed himself  as  being  still  painfully  loose  in 
his  figures.  He  was  also  more  firmly  persuaded 
than  ever— now  when  it  was  unfortunately  too 
late-^hat  he  preferred  engineering  to  trade.  In 
spite  of  this  conviction;  in  spite  of  headaches, 
caused  by  sitting  on  a  high  stool  and  stooping 
over  ledgers  in  unwholesome  air;  in  spite  of 
want  of  society,  and  hasty  breakfasts,  and  bad 
dinners  at  chop-houses,  his  attendance  at  the 
office  was  regular,  and  his  diligence  at  the  desk  un- 
remitting. The  head  of  the  department  in  which 
he  was  working  might  be  referred  to,  if  any  cor- 
roboration of  this  statement  was  desired.  Such 
was  the  general  tenour  of  the  letters;  and 
Frank's  correspondent  and  Frank's  father  dif- 
fered over  them,  as  widely  as  usual.  Mr.  Yan- 
stone accepted  them,  as  proofs  of  the  steady 
development  of  industrious  principles  in  the 
writer.  Mr.  Clare  took  his  own  characteristic- 
idly  opposite  view.  "These  London  men,"  said 
the  philosopher,  ''are  not  to  be  trifled  with  by 
louts.  They  have  got  Frank  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck— he  can't  wriggle  himself  free— and  he 
makes  a  merit  of  yielding  to  sheer  necessity." 

The  three  months'  interval  of  Frank's  proba- 
tion in  London,  passed  less  cheerfully  than  usual 
in  the  household  at  ^Combe-Raven. 

As  the  summer  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
Mrs.  Yanstone's  spirits,  in  spite  of  her  resolute 
efforts  to  control  them,  became  more  and  more 
depressed.  "I  do  my  best,"  she  said  to  Miss 
Garth ;  "  I  set  an  example  of  cheerfukess  to  my 
husband  and  my  children— but  I  dread  July." 
Norah's  secret  misgivings  on  her  sister's  account 
rendered  her  more  than  usually  serious  and  un- 
communicative, as  the  year  advanced.  Even  Mr. 
Yanstone,  when  July  drew  nearer,  lost  something 
of  his  elasticity  of  spirit.  He  kept  up  appear- 
anceti  in  his  wife's  presence — ^but,  on  all  other 
occasions,  there  was  now  a  perceptible  shade  of 


sadness  in  hb  look  and  manner.  Magdalen 
was  so  changed  since  Frank's  departure,  that 
she  helped  the  general  depression,  instead  of 
relieving  it.  All  her  movements  had  grown 
languid;  all  her  usual  occupations  were  pur- 
sued with  the  same  weary  indifference;  she 
spent  hours  alone  in  her  own  room ;  she  lost  her 
interest  in  being  brightly  and  prettily  dressed ; 
her  eyes  were  heavy,  her  nerves  were  irritable, 
her  complexion  was  altered  visibly  for  the  worse 
—in  one  word,  she  had  become  an  oppression 
and  a  weariness  to  herself  and  to  all  about  her. 
Stoutly  as  Miss  Garth  contended ,  with  these 
growing  domestic  difficulties,  her  own  spirits 
suffered  in  the  effort.  Her  memory  reverted, 
oftener  and  oftener,  to  the  March  morning  when 
the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house  bid  de- 
parted for  London,  and  when  the  first  serious 
change,  for  many  a  year  past,  had  stolen  over 
the  family  atmosphere.  When  was  that  atmo- 
sphere to  be  clear  again  P  When  were  the  clouds 
of  change  to  pass  off  before  the  returning  sun- 
shine of  past  and  happier  times  P 

The  spring  and  the  early  summer  wore  away. 
The  dreaded  month  of  July  came,  with  its  airless 
nights,  its  cloudless  mornings,  and  its  sultry 
days. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  an  event  hap- 
pened which  took  every  one  but  Norah  by  sur- 
prise. For  the  second  time,  without  the  slightest 
apparent  reason— for  the  second  time,  without  a 
word  of  warning  beforehand— Frank  suddenly 
reappeared  at  his  father's  cottage ! 

Mr.  Clare's  lips  opened  to  hail  his  son's  return, 
in  the  old  character  of  the  "  bad  shilling ;"  and 
closed  again  without  uttering  a  word.  There 
was  a  portentous  composure  in  Frank's  manner 
which  showed  that  he  had  other  news  to  com- 
municate than  the  news  of  his  dismissal.  He 
answered  his  father's  sardonic  look  of  inquiry,  by 
at  once  explaining  that  a  very  important  proposal 
for  his  future  benefit  had  be^  made  to  Mm,  that 
morning,  at  the  office.  His  first  idea  had  been 
to  communicate  the  details  in  writing;  but  the 
partners  had,  on  refiection,  thought  that  the 
necessary  decision  might  be  more  readily  obtained 
by  a  personal  interview  with  his  father  and  his 
iriends.  He  had  laid  aside  the  pen  accordingly; 
and  had  resigned  himself  to  the  railway  on  the 
spot. 

After  this  preliminary  statement,  Frank  pro- 
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ceeded  to  describe  tlje  proposal  which  his  em- 
ployers had  addressed  to  him,  with  every  external 
appearance  of  viewing  it  in  the  light  of  an  in- 
tolerable hardship. 

^e  great  firm  in  the  City  had  obviously  made 
a  discovery  in  relation  to  their  clerk,  exactly 
similar  to  the  discovery  which  had  formerly 
forced  itself  on  the  engineer  in  relation  to  hu 
pupil.  The  young  man,  as  they  politely  phrased 
it,  stood  in  need  of  some  special  stimulant  to  stir 
bun  up.  His  employers  (acting  under  a  sense  of 
their  obhgatiou  to  the  gentleman  by  whom  Frank 
had  been  recommended)  had  considered  the  ques- 
tion carefully,  and  had  decided  that  the  one 
promising  use  to  whidi  they  could  put  Mr. 
Francis  Clare  was  to  send  him  forthwith  into 
another  quarter  of  the  globe. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  decision,  it  was  now 
therefore  proposed,  that  he  should  enter  the 
house  of  their  correspondents  in  China;  that 
he  should  remain  there,  familiarising  himself 
thoroughly  on  the  spot  with  the  tea-trade  and 
the  silk-trade,  for  five  years ;  and  that  he  should 
return,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  to  the 
central  establishment  in  London.  If  he  made  a 
fair  use  of  his  opportunities  in  China,  he  would 
oome  back,  while  still  a  ydung  man,  fit  for  a 
position  of  trust  and  emolument,  and  justified  in 
looking  forward,  at  no  distant  date,  to  a  time 
when  the  House  would  assist  him  to  start  in 
business  for  himself.  Such  were  the  new  pro- 
'  spects  which— to  adopt  Mr.  Clare's  theory— now 
forced  themselves  on  the  ever-reluctant,  ever- 
helpless,  and  ever-ungrateful  Frank.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost.  The  final  answer  was  to  be 
at  the  office  on  "Monday,  the  twentieth;"  the 
I  correspondents  in  China  were  to  be  written  to  by 
I  the  mail  on  that  day ;  and  Frank  was  to  follow 
j  the  letter  by  the  next  opportunity,  or  to  resign 
his  chance  in  favour  of  some  more  enterprising 
young  man. 

Mr.  Clare's  reception  of  this  extraordinary 
news  was  startling  in  the  extreme.  The  glorious 
prospect  of  his  son's  banishment  to  G^na  ap- 
peared to  turn  his  brain.  The  firm  pedestal  of 
his  pMosophy  sank  under  him ;  the  prejudices 
of  society  recovered  their  hold  on  his  mind.  He 
seized  Frank  by  the  ann,  and  actually  accom- 
panied him  to  Combe-Baven,  in  the  amazing 
character  of  a  visitor  to  the  house ! 

"Here  I  am  with  my  lout,"  said  Mr.  Clare,  before 
a  word  could  be  uttered  by  the  astonished  family. 
•*  Hear  his  story,  all  ol  you.  It  has  reconciled  me, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to  the  anomaly  of  his 
existence."  Ftank  i-uefoUy  narrated  the  Chinese 
proposal  for  the  second  thne,  and  attempted  to 
attiuch  to  it  his  own  supplementaiy  statement  of 
objections  and  difiiculties.  His  father  stopped 
him  at  the  first  word,  pointed  peremptorily  south- 
eastward (from  Somersetshire  to  China);  and 
said,  without  an  instant's  hesitation:  "Go!" 
Mr.  Yanstone,  basking  in  golden  visions  of  his 
young  friend's  future,  echoed  that  monosyUabic 
decision  with  all  his  heart.  Mrs.  Yanstone,  Miss 
Garth,  even  I^orah  herself,  spoke  to  the  same 


purpose.  Frank  was  petrified  by  an  absolute 
unanimity  of  opinion  which  he  had  not  antici- 
pated; and  Magdalen  was  caught,  for  once  in 
her  life,  at  the  end  of  all  her  resources. 

So  far  as  practical  results  were  concerned,  the 
sitting  of  the  family  council  began  and  ended  with 
the  general  opinion  that  Frank  must  go.  Mr. 
Ya&stone's  faculties  were  so  bewildered  by  the 
son's  sudden  arrival,  the  father's  unexpected 
visit,  and  the  news  they  both  brought  with  them, 
that  he  petitioned  for  an  adjournment,  before  the 
necessary  arrangements  connected  with  his  young 
friend's  departure  were  considered  in  detail 
"  Suppose  we  all  sleep  upon  it  P"  he  said.  "To- 
morrow, our  heads  wifi  feel  a  little  steadier;  and 
to-morrow  will  be  time  enough  to  decide  all 
uncertainties."  This  suggestion  was  readily 
adopted;  and  all  further  proceedings  stood  ad- 
journed until  the  next  day. 

That  next  day  was  destined  to  decide  more 
uncertainties  than  Mr.  Yanstone  dreamed  of. 

Early  in  the  morning,  after  making  tea  by  her- 
self as  usual.  Miss  Garth  took  her  parasol,  and 
strolled  into  the  garden.  She  had  slept  ill;  and 
ten  minutes  in  the  open  air  before  the  family 
assembled  at  breakfast,  might  help  to  compen- 
sate her,  as  she  thought,  for  the  loss  of  her  night's 
rest. 

She  wandered  to  the  outermost  boundary  of 
the  flower-garden,  and  then  returned  by  anothfer 
path,  which  led  back,  past  the  side  of  an  orna- 
mental summer-house  commandmg  a  view  over 
the  fields  from  a  comer  of  the  lawn.  A  slight 
noise— like,  and  yet  not  like,  the  chirruping  of 
a  bird— caught  her  ear,  as  she  approached  the 
side  of  the  summer-house.  She  stepped  round 
to  the  entrance;  looked  in;  and  discovered  Mag- 
dalen and  Frank  seated  close  together.  To  Miss 
Garth's  horror,  Magdalen's  arm  was  unmistak- 
ably rotmd  Frank's  neck ;  and^  worse  still,  the 
position  of  her  face,  at  the  moment  of  discovery, 
showed  beyond  all  doubt,  that  she  had  just  been 
offering  to  the  victim  of  Chinese  conunerce,  the 
first  and  foremost  of  all  the  consolations  which  a 
woman  can  bestow  on  a  man.  Li  plainer  words, 
she  had  just  given  Frank  a  kiss. 

In  the  presence  of  such  an  emergency  as  now 
confronted  her.  Miss  Garth  felt  instinctively  that 
all  ordinary  phrases  of  reproof  would  be  phrases 
thrown  away. 

"  I  presume,"  she  remarked,  addressing  Mag- 
dalen with  the  merciless  self-possession  of  a 
middle-aged  lady,  unprovided  for  the  occasion 
with  any  kissing  remembrances  of  her  own—"  I 
presume  (whatever  excuses  your  eflSrontery  may 
suggest)  you  will  not  deny  that  my  duty  compels 
me  to  mention  what  1  have  just  seen  to  your 
father?" 

"  I  will  save  you  the  trouble,"  replied  Mag- 
dalen, composedly.  "  I  will  mention  it  to  him 
myself." 

With  those  words,  she  looked  round  at  Frank, 
standing  trebly  helpless  in  a  comer  of  the  sum- 
mer'^house.     "  lou  shall  hear  what  happens," 
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sLe  Baid,  with  her  bright  smik.  *' And  so  shall 
you,"  she  added  for  Miss  Garth's  especial  benefit, 
as  ^e  sauntered  past  the  goyemess,  on  her  way 
back  to  the  breakfosi-table.  The  eyes  of  Miss 
Gxirth  followed  her  indignantly;  and  Frank 
slipped  out,  on  his  side,  at  that  fayoarable 
opportunity.  * 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  was  bnt  one 
course  that  any  respectable  woman  could  tiJce— 
she  coold  only  shudder.  Miss  Garth  registered 
her  protest  in  that  form,  and  then  returned  to 
the  house. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  and  when  Mr.  Yan- 
stone's  hand  descended  to  his  pocket  in  search 
of  his  cigar-case,  Magdalen  rose ;  looked  aigni- 
fioanUy  at  Miss  Garth ;  and  followed  her  father 
into  the  halL 

*'Papa^''she  said^  ''I  want  to  speak  to  you 
this  momiDg—in  priTate.'^ 

"  Ay !  ay !"  retunied  Mr.  Vanstone.  '*  What 
a[boat,mydear?'' 

"Ahout *'  Magdalen  hesitated,  searched 

for  a  satisfactory  form  of  expression,  and  found 
it.  "  About  business,  papa,''  she  said- 
Mr.  Yanstone  took  Im  garden-hat  from  the 
haIl-table--H)pened  his  eyes  in  mute  perplexity^ 
attempted  to  associate  in  his  mind  the  two  ex- 
trayagantly  dissimilar  ideas  of  Magdalen  and 
^'business"~'failed--and  led  the  way  resignedly 
into  ^  garden. 

ELis  daughter  took  his  arm,  and  walked  with 
him  to  a  shady  seat  at  a  conyenient  distance  from 
the  hoQse.  She  dusted  the  seat  with  her  smart 
silk  apron,  before  her  father  occupied  it.  Mr. 
Yanstone  was  not  accustomed  to  such  an  extra- 
ordmary  act  of  attention  as  this.  He  sat  down, 
looking  more  puzzled  than  ever.  Magdalen 
immediately  placed  herself  on  his  knee,  and 
rested  her  head  comfortably  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Am  I  heavy,  papa?"  she  asked. 

"les,  my  dear,  you  are,"  said  Mr.  Yanstone— 
"'  but  not  too  heavy  for  me.  Stop  on  your  perch, 
if  you  like  it.  Well  ?  And  what  may  this  busi- 
ness happen  to  be  F" 

"  It  begins  with  a  question." 

''Ah,  indeed  P  That  doesn't  surprise  me. 
Sosiness  with  your  sex,  my  dear,  always  beigins 
with  qaestions.    Go  on" 

"  Papa  I  do  you  ever  intend  allowing  me  to  be 
maniedf" 

Mr.  Yanstone's  eyes  opened  wider  and  wider. 
The  question,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  completely 
staggered  him. 

"This  is  business  with  a  vengeance !"  he  said. 
"Why,  Magdalen!  what  have  you  got  in  that 
harum-sourum  head  of  yours  now  P" 

"  I  don't  exactly  know,  papa.  Will  you  answer 
my  question  P" 

"I  will  if  I  can,  my  dear ;  yon  rather  stagger 
me.  Well,  I  don't  know.  Yes;  I  suppose  I 
must  let  you  be  married,  one  of  these  days— if 
we  can  find  a  good  husbuid  for  you.  How  hot 
your  face  is !  Lift  it  up,  and  let  the  air  blow 
over  it.  Yon  won't  P  Weil— have  your  own 
way.    If  talking  of  business  means  tickling  your 


cheek  against  my  whisker,  I've  nothing  to  say 
against  it.  Go  on,  my  dear.  What's  the  next 
question  ?    Come  to  the  point  P' 

She  was  far  too  genuine  a  woman  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  She  skirted  round  the  point, 
and  calculated  her  distance  to  the  nicety  of  a 
hair's  breadth. 

*'  We  were  all  very  much  surprised,  yesterday 
—were  we  not,  papaP  Frank  is  wonderfully 
lucky,  isn't  hep" 

"He's  the  luckiest  dog  I  ever  came  across," 
said  Mr.  Yanstone.  "But  what  ha^  that  got  to  do 
with  this  business  of  yours  P  I  dare  say  you  see 
your  way,  Magdalen.  Hang  me,  if  I  can  see 
mine !" 

She  skirted  a  little  nearer. 

*'  I  suppose  he  vnll  make  his  fortune  in  China  P" 
she  said.  "If  s  a  long  way  off,  isn't  it  P  Did 
you  observe,  papa,  that  fruik  looked  sadly  out 
of  spirits  yesterday  P" 

"  I  was  so  surprised  by  the  news,"  said  Mr. 
Yanstone,  ''and  so  staggered  by  the  sight  of  old 
Clare's  sharp  nose  in  my  house,  that  I  didn't 
much  notice.  Now  you  remind  me  of  it— yes. 
I  don't  think  Fiank  took  kindly  to  his  own  good 
luck;  not  kindly  at  all." 

"Do  you  wonder  at  that,  papaP' 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  I  do,  rather." 

"  Don't  you  think  it's  hard  to  be  aent  away  for 
five  years,  to  .make  your  fortune  among  hateful 
savages,  and  lose  sight  of  your  friends  at  home 
for  all  that  long  time  ?  Don't  you  thmk.  Frank 
will  miss  fM,  sadly  P  Don't  you,  papa  P— don't 
youP' 

"  Gently,  Magdalen !  I'm  a  little  too  old  for 
those  long  arms  of  yours  to  throttle  me  in  fun. 
—You're  rii^t,  my  love.  Nothing  in  this  wodd, 
without  a  ^owback.  Frank  will  miss  his  friends 
in  England:  there's  no  denying  that" 

"  You  always  liked  Frank.  And  Frank  always 
liked  you." 

"Yes,  yes-A  good  fellow;  a  quiet,  good 
felloWk  Frank  and  I  have  always  got  on  smoothly 
together." 

"  You  have  got  on  like  father  and  son,  hav«n't 
youP' 

"Certainly,  my  dear." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  thinkitlurder  on  him  when 
he  has  gone,  than  you  think  it  now  P" 

"Likely  enough,  Magdalen;  I  don't  say, 
no." 

"Perhaps  you  will  wish  he  had  stopped  in 
England  P  Why  shouldn't  he  stop  in  England, 
and  do  as  wdl  as  if  he  went  to  ChinaP" 

"  My  dear !  he  has  no  prospects  in  England 
I  wish  he  had,  for  his  own  sake.  I  wish  the  lad 
well,  with  all  my  heart." 

"  May  I  wish  him  well,  too,  papa— with  allsyf 
heart P" 

"Certainly,  my  love— your  old  playfellow— 
why  notP  What's  the  matter?  God  bless  my 
soul,  wliat  is  the  girl  ci7ing  about  P  One  would 
think  Frank  was  transported  for  life.  You  goose ! 
You  know,  as  weU  as  I  do,  he  is  going  to  China 
to  make  his  fortune." 
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"He  doesn't  want  to  make  his  fortune— he 
might  do  much  better." 

"The  deuce  he  might !  How— I  should  like 
to  know  r 

"  I'm  afraid  to  tell  you.  I'm  afraid  you'll  laugh 
at  me.    Will  you  promise  not  to  laugh  at  me  ?" 

"Anything  to  please  you,  my  dear.  Yes:  I 
promise.  Now  then,  out  with  it !  How  might 
Erank  do  better?" 

"  He  might  marry  Me." 

If  the  summer-scene  which  then  spread  before 
Mr.  Vanstone's  eyes,  had  suddenly  changed  to  a 
dreary  winter  view— if  the  trees  had  lost  all  their 
leaves,  and  the  green  fields  had  turned  white 
with  snow,  in  an  instant— his  face  could  hardly 
have  expressed  greater  amazement  than  it  dis- 
played, when  his  daughter's  faltering  voice  spoke 
those  four  last  words.  He  tried  to  look  at  her— 
but  she  steadily  refused  him  the  opportunity: 
she  kept  her  face  hidden  over  his  shoulder.  Was 
she  in  earnest  P  His  cheek,  still  wet  with  her 
tears,  answered  for  her.  There  was  a  long  pause 
of  silence;  she  waited  — with  unaccustomed 
patience,  she  waited  for  him  to  speak.  He 
roused  himself,  and  spoke  these  words  only: — 
"You  surprise  me,  Magdalen;  you  surprise  me, 
more  than  I  can  say.'' 

At  the  altered  tone  of  his  voice— altered  to  a 
quiet  fatherly  seriousness— Magdalen's  arms 
clung  round  him  closer  than  before. 

"  Have  I  disappointed  you,  papa?"  she  asked, 
faintly.  "  Don't  say  I  have  disappointed  you ! 
Who  am  I  to  tell  my  secret  to,  if  not  to  you  P 
Don't  let  him  go — don't !  don't !  You  will  break 
his  heart.  He  is  afraid  to  tell  his  father ;  he  is 
even  afraid  pou  might  be  angry  with  him.  There 
is  nobody  to  spesJ^  for  us,  except — except  me. 
Oh,. don't  let  him  go!  Don't  for  his  sake — " 
she  whispered  the  next  words  in  a  kiss— "Don't 
for  Mine!" 

Her  father's  kind  face  saddened ;  he  sighed, 
and  patted .  her  fair  head  tenderly.  "  Hush,  my 
love,"  he  said,  ahnost  in  a  whisper;  "hush!" 
She  little  knew  what  a  revelation  every  word, 
every  action  that  escaped  her,  now  opened  before 
him.  She  had  made  him  her  grown-up  play- 
fellow, from  her  childhood  to  that  day.  She  had 
romped  with  him  in  her  frocks,  she  had  gone  on 
romping  with  him  in  her  gowns.  He  had  never 
been  long  enough  separated  from  her  to  have 
the  external  chaiiges  in  his  daughter  forced  on 
his  attention.  His  artless  fatherly  experience 
of  her,  had  taught  him  that  she  was  a  taller  child 
in  later  years— and  had  taught  him  little  more. 
And  now,  in  one  breathless  instant,  the  convic- 
tion that  she  was  a  woman  rushed  over  his  mind. 
He  felt  it  in  the  trouble  of  her  bosom  pressed 
against  his ;  in  the  nervous  thrill  of  her  arms 
clasped  round  his  neck.  The  Magdalen  of  his 
innocent  experience,  a  woman— with  the  master- 
passion  of  her  sex  in  possession  of  her  heart 
already! 

"  Have  you  thought  long  of  this,  my  dear?" 
he  asked,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak  composedly. 
"  Are  you  sure^—  P'* 


She  answered  the  question  before  he  could 
finish  it. 

"  Sure  I  love  him?"  she  said.  "Oh,  what 
words  can  say  Yes  for  me  as  I  want  to  say  it ! 

I  love  him !"     Her  voice  faltered  soltly; 

and  her  answer  ended  in  a  sigh. 

"  You  are  very  young.  You  and  Frank,  my 
love,  are  both  very  young." 

She  raised  her  head  from  his  shoulder  for  the 
first  time.  The  thought  and  its  expression  flashed 
from  her  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Are  we  much  youuger  than  you  and  mamma 
were?"  she  asked,  smiling  through  her  tears. 

She  tried  to  lay  her  head  back  in  its  old  posi- 
tion; but  as  she  spoke  those  words,  her  &ther 
caught  her  round  the  waist— forced  her,  before 
she  was  aware  of  it,  to  look  him  in  the  face— and 
kissed  her,  with  a  sudden  outburst  of  tenderness 
which  brought  the  tears  thronging  back  thickly 
into  her  eyes.  "Not  much  younger,  my  child," 
he  said,  in  low,  broken  tones  —  "not  much 
younger  than  your  mother  and  I  were."  He  put 
her  away  from  him,  and  rose  from  the  seat,  and 
turned  his  head  aside  quickly.  "Wait  here, 
and  compose  yourself;  I  will  go  in-doors  and 
speak  to  your  mother."  His  voice  trembled 
over  those  parting  words :  and  he  left  her  with- 
out once  looking  round  again. 

She  waited— waited  a  weary  time;  and  he 
never  came  back.  At  last,  her  growing  anxiety 
urged  her  to  follow  him  into  the  house.  A 
new  timidity  throbbed  in  her  heart,  as  she 
doubtingly  approached  the  door.  Never  had 
she  seen  the  depths  of  her  father's  simple 
nature  stirred  as  they  had  been  stirred  by 
her  confession.  She  dmost  dreaded  her  next 
meetiQg  with  him.  She  wandered  softly  to  and 
fro  in  the  hall,  with  a  shyness  unaccountable  to 
herself;  with  a  terror  of  being  discovered  and 
spoken  to  by  her  sister  or  MLss  Garth,  which 
made  her  nervously  susceptible  to  the  slightest 
noises  in  the  house.  The  door  of  the  morning- 
room  opened,  while  her  back  was  turned  towards 
it.  She  started  violently,  as  she  looked  round 
and  saw  her  father  in  the  hall :  her  heart  beat 
faster  and  faster,  and  she  felt  herself  turning 
pale.  A  second  look  at  him,  as  he  came  nearer, 
reassured  her.  He  was  composed  again,  though 
not  so  cheerful  as  usual.  She  noticed  that  he 
advanced  and  spoke  to  her  with  a  forbearing 
gentleness,  which  was  more  like  his  manner 
to  her  mother,  than  his  ordinary  manner  to  her- 
self. 

"  Go  in,  my  love,"  he  said,  opening  the  door, 
for  her  which  he  had  just  closed.  "  Tell  your 
mother  all  you  have  told  me— and  more,  if  you 
have  more  to  say.  She  is  better  prepared  for  you 
than  I  was.  We  will  take  to-day  to  think  of  it, 
Magdalen;  and  to-morrow  you  shall  know,  and 
Frank  shall  know,  what  we  decide." 

Her  eyes  brightened,  as  they  looked  into  his 
face,  and  saw  the  decision  there  abeady,  with 
the  double  penetration  of  her  womanhood  and 
her  love.  Happy,  and  beautiful  in  her  happiness, 
she  put  his  hand  to  her  lips,  and  went  without 
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hesitation  into  the  morning-room.  There,  her 
father's  words  had  smoothed  the  way  for  her : 
there,  the  first  shock  of  the  surprise  was  past 
and  over,  and  only  the  pleasure  of  it  remained. 
Her  motiier  had  been  her  age  once ;  her  mother 
would  know  how  fond  she  was  of  Frank.  So  the 
coming  interview  was  anticipated  in  her  thoughts; 
and— except  that  there  was  an  unaccountable 
appearance  of  restraint  in  Mrs.  Vanstone's  first 
reception  of  her— was  anticipated  aright.  After 
-a  little,  the  mother's  questions  came  more  and 
more  unreservedly  from  the  sweet,  unforgotten 
experience  of  the  mother's  heart :  she  lived 
again  through  her  own  young  days  of  hope  and 
love  in  Magdalen's  replies. 

The  next  morning,  the  all-important  decision 
was  announced  in  words.  Mr.  Yanstone  took 
his  daughter  up-stairs  into  her  mother's  room, 
and  there  placed  before  her  the  result  of  the 
yesterday's  consultation,  and  of  the  night's  re- 
:flcction  which  had  followed  it.  He  spoke  with 
perfect  kindness  and  self-possesion  of  manner— 
but  in  fewer  and  more  serious  words  than  usual; 
and  he  held  his  wife's  hand  tenderly  in  his  own, 
all  through  the  interview. 

He  informed  Magdalen  that  neither  he  nor  her 
mother  felt  themselves  justified  in  blaming  her 
^ittachment  to  Erank.  It  had  been,  in  part  per- 
haps,  the  natural  consequence  of  her  childish 
iiamiliarity  with  him ;  in  part,  also,  the  residt  of 
the  closer  intimacy  between  them  which  the 
theatrical  entertainment  had  necessarily  pro- 
<[uced.  At  the*  same  time,  it  was  now  the  duty 
of  her  parents  to  put  that  attachment,  on  both 
sides,  to  a  proper  test—for  her  sake,  because  her 
happy  future  was  their  dearest  care;  for  Frank's 
sake,  because  they  were  bound  to  give  him  the 
t>ppor{unity  of  showing  himself  worthy  of  the 
trust  confided  in  him.  They  were  both  con- 
scious of  being  strongly  prejudiced  in  Frank's 
favour.  His  father's  eccentric  conduct  had 
made  the  lad  the  object  of  their  compassion  and 
their  care,  from  his  earliest  years :  he  (and  his 
younger  brothers)  had  almost  filled  the  places  to 
them  of  those  other  children  of  their  own  whom 
they  had  lost.  Although  they  firmly  believed 
their  good  opinion  of  Frank  to  be  well  founded— 
jstill,  in  the  interest  of  their  daughter's  happiness, 
it  was  necessary  to  put  that  opinion  firmly  to  the 
proof,  by  fixing  certain  conditions,  and  by  inter- 
posing a  year  of  delay  between  the  contemplated 
marriage  and  the  present  time. 

During  that  year,  Frank  was  to  remain  at  the 
office  in  London ;  his  employers  being  informed 
beforehand  that  family  circumstances  prevented 
his  accepting  their  offer  of  employment  in  China. 
He  was  to  consider  this  concession  as  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  attachment  between  Magdalen  and 
himself,  on  certam  terms  only.  If,  during  the 
year  of  probation,  he  failed  to  justify  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  him — a  confidence  which  had  led 
Mr.  Yanstone  to  take  unreservedly  upon  himself 
the  whole  responsibility  of  Frank 's  future  pro- 
spects—the marriage  scheme  was  to  be  consi- 
dered, from  that  moment,  as  at  an  end.  If,  on  the 


other  hand,  the  result  to  which  Mr.  Yanstone 
confidently  looked  forward,  really  occurred— if 
Frank's  probationary  year  proved  his  claim  to 
the  most  precious  trust  that  could  be  placed  in 
his  hands— then,  Magdalen  herself  should  re- 
ward him  with  all  that  a  woman  can  bestow ; 
and  the  future  which  his  present  employers  had 
placed  before  him  as  the  result  of  a  five  years'  re- 
sidence in  China,  should  be  realised  in  one  year's 
time,  by  the  dowry  of  his  young  wife. 

As  her  father  drew  that  picture  of  the  future, 
the  outburst  of  Magdalen's  gratitude  could  no 
longer  be  restrained.  She  was  deeply  touched 
— she  spoke  from  her  inmost  heart.  Mr.  Yan- 
stone waited  until  his  daughter  and  his  wife 
were  composed  again;  and  then  added  the  last 
words  of  explanation  which  were  now  left  for 
him  tOw  speak. 

"  You  understand,  my  love,"  he  said,  "  that  I 
am  not  anticipating  Frank's  living  in  idleness  on 
his  wife's  means  F  My  plan  for  him  is  that  he 
should  still  profit  by  the  interest  which  his  pre- 
sent employers  take  in  him.  Their  knowledge 
of  afi&drs  in  the  City  will  soon  place  a  good  part- 
nership at  his  disposal— and  you  wiU  give  him 
the  money  to  buy  it  out  of  hand.  I  shall  limit 
the  sum,  my  dear,  to  half  your  fortune ;  and  the 
other  half  I  shall  have  settled  upon  yourself. 
We  shall  all  be  alive  and  hearty,  I  hope"— he 
looked  tenderly  at  his  wife  as  he  said  those 
words—"  aU  aUve  and  hearty  at  the  year's  end. 
But  if  I  am  gone,  Magdalen,  it  will  make  no 
difference.  My  will— made  long  before  I  ever 
thought  of  having  a  son-in-law— divides  my  for- 
tune into  two  equal  parts.  One  part  goes  to 
your  mother ;  and  the  other  part  is  fairly  divided 
between  my  children.  You  will  have  your  share 
on  your  wedding-day  (and  Norah  will  have  hers 
when  she  marries)  from  my  own  hand,  if  I  live ; 
and  under  my  will  if  I  die.  There !  there  !  no 
gloomy  faces,"  he  said,  with  a  momentary  return 
of  his  every-day  good  spirits.  "Your  mother 
and  1  mean  to  live  and  see  Frank  a  great  mer- 
chant. 1  shall  leave  you,  my  dear,  to  enlighten 
the  son  on  our  new  projects,  while  I  walk  over 
to  the  cottage "  \ 

He  stopped ;  his  eyebrows  contracted  a  little ; 
and  he  looked  aside  hesitatingly  at  Mrs.  Yan- 
stone. 

"What  must  you  do  at  the  cottage,  papa ?" 
asked  Magdalen,  after  having  vainly  waited  for 
him  to  finish  the  sentence  of  his  own  accord. 

"  I  must  consult  Frank's  father,"  he  replied.    1 1 
"  We  must  not  forget  that  Mr.  Clare's  consent  is 
still  wanting  to  settle  this  matter.    And  as  time 
presses,  and  we  don't  know  what  difficulties  he 
may  not  raise,  the  sooner  1  see  him  the  better." 

He  gave  that  answer  in  low,  altered  tones ; 
and  rose  from  his  chair  in  a  half-reluctant,  half- 
resigned  manner,  which  Magdalen  observed  with 
secret  alarm. 

She  glanced  inquiringly  at  her  mother.  To 
all  appearance,  Mrs.  Yanstone  had  been  alarmed 
by  the  change  in  him  also.  She  looked  anxious 
and  uneasy;  she  turned  her  face  away  on  the 
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sofii  pillo¥^-tumed  it  suddenly,  as  if  sbe  was  in 
pain. 

"  Are  you  not  well,  mamina»"  asked  Magdalen. 

"Quite  well,  my  love"  said  Mis.  Yanstone, 
Portly  and  sharply,  without  turning  round. 
"  Leave  mo  a  little— I  only  want  rest." 

Magdalen  went  out  with  her  father. 

"Papa!''  she  whispered  anxiously,  as  they 
descended  the  stairs.  "You  don't  think  Mr. 
Clare  wiU say  Nop" 

"  I  can't  tell  beforehand,"  answered  Mr.  Van- 
stone.    "  I  hope  he  will  say  Yes." 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  say  any- 
thing else— is  there  P" 

She  put  the  question  faintly,  while  he  was 
getting  his  hat  and  stick ;  and  he  did  not  appear 
to  hear  her.  Doubting  whether  she  should 
repeat  it  or  not,  she  accompanied  him  as  far  as 
the  garden,  on  his  way  to  Mr.  Clare's  cottage. 
He  stopped  her  on  the  lawn»  and  sent  her  back 
to  the  house. 

"You  have  nothing  on  your  head,  my  dear," 
he  said.  "If  you  want  to  be  in  the  garden, 
don't  forget  bow  hot  the  sun  is— <bn't  come  out 
without  your  hat." 

He  walked  on  towards  the  cottage. 

She  waited  a  moment,  and  looked  after  him. 
9ie  missed  the  customary  flourish  of  his  stick ; 
she  saw  his  litUe  Scotdi  terrier,  who  had  run  out 
at  his  heels,  barking  and  capering  about  him 
umoticed^  He  was  out  of  spirits:  he  was 
stimgdy  out  ci  spirits*    What  did  it  mean  ? 


MRS.  MOHAMMED  BEY  "AT  HOME." 

Woken  travelling  in  the  East  have  one  ad- 
vantage over  male  voyagers^  and  that  is  in  the 
power  of  entering  into  the  penetralia  of  the 
harem  (pronounced  hahr^^  or  sometimes  hali- 
rum),  if  an  opportunity  for  so  doing  be  afforded 
them. 

During  a  brief  stay  in  Cairo  with  friends  of 
considerable  influence  there,  such  an  occasion 
offered  itself  to  me. 

In  the  house  next  to  the  one  in  which  I  was 
visiting,  a  wedding  was  in  progress ;  I  say  in 
progress,  seeing  that  the  ceremonies  attendant 
thereon  lasted  &9e  days.  The  house  in  qaes- 
tion  had  belonged  to  Selim  Pasha,  a  Turkish 
gnmdee^  and  very  wealthv,  but  who  had,  shortly 
before,  quitted  this  sublunary  sphere :  leaving 
his  wei^cb,  his  harem,  and  his  children,  under 
the  tutelage  of  persons  appointed  to  under- 
take that  diaige.  It  was  his  eldest  son,  a  youth 
who  had  attained  the  ripe  age  of  fourteen,  who 
was  now  being  married.  T£e  bride  was  a  Cir- 
cassian slave,  brought  up  and  much  beloved  by 
the  mothor  of  Abbas  Pasha,  late  nephew  to  the 
reigning  viceroy,  and  who,  a  few  years  before, 
had  been  quietly  disposed  of,  as  was  commonly 
believed,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Nasi! 
Hanoum,  his  aunt;  but  at  all  events  with  the 
approval,  and  probably  the  connivance,  of  all  the 
family,  as  a  measure  of  self-defence.  The  old 
lady,  being  of  an  advanced  age,  and  wishing  to 


provide  for  her  prot^  before  her  death,  had 
made  up  the  present  match. 

Often  sunning  myself  on  the  balcony-- forihe 
season  was  winter,  and  the  wind  sometimes 
chilly — I  used  to  look  with  curiosity  into  my 
neighbour's  premises.  The  house,  a  very  large 
one,  stood  between  a  court  and  gardes,  mr  bade 
from  the  street,  much  farther  than  ours,  so  that 
we  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  of  one  side 
of  it.  It  was  built  with  the  usual  flat  root 
which  is  common  to  all  dwellings  in  Egypt,  and 
with  the  windows  of  the  harem,  only  excepting 
those  looking  on  the  gardens  which  specially 
belon^d  to  it,  very  small,  and  so  high  up  as  to 
be  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  inmates.  Even 
the  windows  on  the  garden  had  close  carved 
lattice- work  more  than  half  their  height  outside 
the  casements.  Attached  to  the  house  were  a 
number  of  outbuilding,  most  of  them  in 
grievous  want  of  repair,  as  is  the  custom  of 
tliose  regions,  where  hardly  a  wall  is  without 
vast  cra(u:s  and  seams,  to  say  nothing  of  more 
serious  dilapidation.  It  is  said  that  a  week  of 
rain  at  Cairo,  which  happily  is  a  circumstance 
unknown  in  its  annals,  vrould  bring  down  the 
greater  portion  of  the  city.  But  this  by  tlie 
wav. 

The  space  between  some  of  those  buildings 
was  closed  in  by  canvas  coverings,  and  from 
theuce  prroceeded  frequently  the  sounds  of  musie» 
chiefly  instrumental,  but  occasionally  vocal  us 
well.  I  had  never  heard  Turkish  music  per- 
formed by  a  Turkish  band,  and  was  very  glad 
of  this  opportunity.  The  music  was  quite  pecu- 
liar, unlike  any  other  I  have  had  any  experience 
of,  and  some  of  it  was  really  fine.  To  English 
ears  it  has  little  melody — ^using  the  word  in 
the  technical  sense— is  generally  monotonous, 
and  often  trivial — ^but  occasionally  there  come 
wild  bursts,  snatches  of 

Sad  perplexed  minon, 

that  are  rery  striking  indeed.  There  are  often, 
too,  odd  breaks  in  the  air,  as  pkyed  by  the 
leaduDig  instrument,  while  the  accompannnent 
fills  up  the  space  until  it  be  resumed,  and  then 
keeps  up  rather  an  echo  of  it  than  a  simultane- 
ous sound,  which,  in  itself  produces  a  singular 
effect.  The  instruments  I  could  not  see ;  they 
seemed  to  be  chiefly  of  brass,  with  drums  of  a 
duU  sound,  tambourmes,  and  some  other  instru- 
ments in  the  nature  of  cymbals^  but  less  loud 
and  dashing. 

From  chimnevs  built  in  all  sorts  of  queer 
places,  most  of  tnem  opening  a  little  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  issued  the  smoke  of  the 
cookery  perpetually  going  on-^forty  sheep  alone 
were  slaughtered  for  the  occasion,  and  the 
quantity  ot  poultry  sacrificed  must  have  been 
almost  beyond  computation.  The  kites,  which 
swarm  in  Cairo,  gatnered  by  scores  to  pick  up 
the  offal  cast  into  the  yards.  At  times,  the  air 
would  literally  be  darkened  and  troubled  by  the 
wheelings  of  these  picturesque  scavengers,  and 
resonant  with  their  little  vibrating  tremulous 
whistle:  while  rows  of  them  sat  along  the 
parapet  running  round  the  roof*  ]^ow  and  then 
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some  of  tbe  number  vould  swoop,  would  rise 
again  with  a  prize^  and  then  would  eommenoe 
a  ohase  of  doubling,  soarings,  twistings,  wheel- 
iafHp  and  sharp  ones :  while*  at  times,  one  who 
had  heen  so  tortonate  as  to  carry  off  his  prej 
UAohsenred,  might  be  seen  tearing  and  devour- 
b^  it  with  daws  and  beak  while  still  on  the 
wing. 

So  mnch  for  the  ezoterio  turn  of  matters. 
But  soon  an  unexpected  opportunity  was  given 
me  of  judging  of  the  esoteric;  an  invitation,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  literal  translation, 
being  procured  by  one  of  my  friends,  throu^  a 
Turkish  acquaintance  intimate  with  the  family 
of  the  bridegroom : 

TO  IBB  MOST  ILLUmUOUS  MB.  O 

The  Lord  h&ving  afforded  Mohammed  Bey,  son 
of  the  late  Selim  Pasha  Tuturigi,  happin«s8  and  joy, 
he  deiiret  that  thou  ahoukUt  be  pleased  to  see  it, 
and  therefore  begs  thee  to  honour  the  above-man- 
tioned  Bey*s  house,  near  the  Ksbekiah,  by  your 
company  this  eyenmg,  Wednesday,  7  Sciaban,  1278, 
at  halLpast  one  by  Turkish  reckoning,  together  with 
the  lady  Madame  R.,  and  the  other  lady. 

May  the  Almighty  prolong  thy  life. 

The  seal  (or  stamp)  of 

o 

iBBiLHiar,  Wekil.* 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  invitation  no 
particular  allusion  is  made  to  the  occasion  on 
which  "  happiness  and  joy "  are  "  afforded  by 
the  Lord  **  to  Mohammed  Bey,  it  being  entirely 
contrary  to  Turkish  etiquette  for  men  ever  to 
make  any  mention  to  eacn  other  of  their  harems, 
or  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Turks  do  not  sign 
their  names  in  writing,  but  stamp  them  with  a 
signet,  which  they  always  carry  about  for  the 
purpose. 

This  invitation  was  for  the  last  day  of  the 
festival.  It  had  been  announced  to  us  some 
time  previously  that  we  were  to  receive  it,  and 
about  five  o'clock  it  was  brought  by  a  messen- 

fer,  with  a  request  that  we  would  accompanv 
im  to  the  house.  We  entered  a  court-yard, 
crossed  it,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  sort  of 
outer  hall,  where  a  number  of  persons  and  some 
of  the  musiciaus  were  assembled.  Here  we  bad 
to  separate  from  the  gentleman  who  accom- 
panied us,  he  being  led  to  join  the  male  guests, 
while  a  Nubian  eunuch,  lifting  the  heavy  cur- 
tain that  fell  over  an  arcli,  conducted  my  lady 
friend  and  myself  to  tbe  staircase  leading  to  the 
harem.  Mounting  this,  we  were  met  by  a  Cir- 
cassian slave,  light  skinned  and  fair-haired,  with 
a  Tery  beautifuffigure  though  a  somewhat  plain 
face,  and  by  her  we  were  ushered  into  a  large 
room,  where  several  inmates  of  the  harem  were 
scattered  in  picturesque  confusion. 

Anything  more  strangely  incongruous  than 
the  aspect  of  the  place  and  of  its  inhabitants  it 
18  impossible  to  conceive.  Tiie  walls  of  the  room 
were  covered  with  an  ugly  common  European 
paper,  and  the  floor  with  a  gaudy  and  equally 
ogly  Brussels  carpet.  Round  the  walls,  were 
ranged  a  drawing-room  set  of  two  sofas  and 
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some  chairs,  oov^red  with  dark  ^reen  silL 
In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  little  round 
table,  with  a  covering  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
ordinary  brown  and  white  cotton  print,  trimmed 
with  a  ooarae  edging,  such  as  may  be  bought 
in  Englsmd  for  abo^t  a  penny  the  dozen  yaros. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  three  lai^ge  windows, 
but  sheltered  outside  with  the  carved  lattice- 
work, looked  into  the  garden,  and  all  along  this 
end  was  a  divan  of  crimson  and  gold-coloured 
satin,  while  some  large  cushions  of  tne  same  were 
placed  on  the  floor.  On  these  sofas  and  chaira 
some  of  the  ladies  were  sitting;  others  were 
gathered  up,  with  their  legs  under  them — ^not 
oross-leggea— the  Turks,  both  men  and  women, 
general^  keep  their  legs  up  on  their  seat,  but 
rather  tucked  up  than  crossed — ^and  others 
squatted  on  the  cushions  and  on  the  carp^^ 
amid  pipes  and  coffee-cups. 

Of  these  ladies,  truth  compels  me  to  state  that 
few  were  young,  still  fewer  at  all  ^ood-lookmg. 
Tliey  were  of  au  shades  of  oomplexion  and  casts 
of  feature,  one  or  two  being  nearly  black  and 
with  negro  faces,  while  others  were  fair  and  had 
no  Oriental  type  at  all  in  their  countenances. 
Not  one,  however,  had  the  slightest  freshness 
or  brightness  of  colouring^,  and  the  weary  list- 
leasness  of  expression  vbible — in  the  slaves  ea- 
necially — was  too  marked  to  escape  notice. 
Many  of  tbe  older  women  were  immensely  fat, 
and  so  unwieldy,  that  when  they  sat  down,  they 
had  to  be  hauled  up  by  some  of  their  more  active 
companions. 

I  observed  that  the  same  incongruity  which 
marked  the  st^le  of  the  furniture  displayed  it* 
self  in  the  women's  dresses.  A  few  were  hand- 
somely attired;  others  were  a  curious  mixture 
of  splendour  and  shabbineas;  others  were  mere 
bundles  of  old  clothes. 

The  costume  consisted,  first  of  a  nondescript 
garment— half  skirt,  half  trousers — wrapped 
mosely  about  the  figure  from  the  waist  to  the 
feet  Tliis  is  a  necessary  part  of  every  dress. 
Over  this,  some  wore  a  tumo  of  another  colour 
and  material  Sometimes,  the  dress  had  a  body 
to  correspond,  crossing  over  the  bosom,  with 
large  loose  sleeves  and  very  short  waist.  But 
in  general  a  jacket,  long  or  short,  in  some 
cases  quite  loose,  in  others  fitting  the  figure 
pretty  closely,  was  worn  over  an  under-vest. 
The  head-dress  consisted  generally  of  a  little 
Cashmere  handkerchief,  black  or  of  some  bright 
colour,  and  edged  with  gold  or  silver  tinsel  or 
spanglesi  pini^  about  the  head ;  in  some  in- 
stances it  was  decorated  with  stars  and  other 
ornaments  in  diamonds;  but  some  of  theladie8» 
ihe  old  ones  especially,  had  their  heads  tied 
up  in  anything  that  came  to  hand.  I  did  uQt 
see  a  single  turban  in  the  harem.  Long  hair 
seems  much  prized  among  these  fair  ones,  and  I 
was  amused  at  the  naive  attempts  made  by  some 
of  those,  who  evidently  studied  appearance,  to 
prodoce  a  sembhuu^e  of  it.  I  (being  short- 
sighted) was  struck  with  admiration  at  tbe  two 
long  thick  plaited  taiU  that  fell  low  dawn  the 
back  of  a  lady  handsomely  dressed  in  rich  liUo 
silk,  trimmed  with  silver.    But  when  the  lady 
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approached,  I  perceived  that  the  hair  which 
showed  under  her  head-dress  was  black,  while  the 
tails  were  of  a  light  brown. 

To  return  to  our  reception.  We  were  led  to 
the  divan  at  the  end  of  the  room,  where  two  or 
three  of  the  women  were  louDging,  and  where 
a  fat  shabby  elderly  lady  (as  a  general  rule  all 
the  elderly  ladies  were  fat  and  shabby),  with  a 
good  countenance,  addressed  herself  to  us.  My 
companion  speaking  Arabic,  with  which  inost  of 
the  women  are  acquainted,  though  their  own 
lan^age  is  Turkish,  and  this  being  an  accom- 
plishment which  I  had  not  attained  to,  the 
Durden  of  conversation  fell  upon  her.  While 
she  and  the  old  lady  conversed,  all  the  others 
looked  on  and  listened,  occasionally  making 
remarks  to  each  other  in  Turkish — on  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  seemed,  of  their  discourse.  Mean- 
time pipes  and  coffee  were  brought  us  by  two 
young  slaves,  better  dressed  than  the  generality 
of  their  mistresses,  with  whom  they  seemed  on 
very  easy  terms.  The  pipes  were  long  chibouks, 
having  amber  mouthpieces,  ornamented  with 
diamonds ;  and  the  tobacco  was  so  mild  that  I 
found  it  rather  agreeable  to  smoke.  The  coffee, 
which  was  very  strong  and  very  sweet,  and  without 
milk,  was  served  scalding  hot,  in  tiny  china  cups, 
yrithout  saucers,  but  inserted  in  ^arfi^  which  are 
precisely-  like  egg-cups ;  these  are  in  universfJ 
use  in  Egypt,  as  well  with  Europeans  as  with 
Turks.  The  common  sort  are  made  in  clay  or 
brass;  the  better,  in  silver  filigree ;  and  some  of 
the  finest  are  of  magnificent  materials  and 
workmanship.  Those  on  the  present  occasion 
were  of  open-work  silver,  with  medallions  of 
flowers  in  coloured  enamels.  And  here  I  may 
remark  that,  throughout,  the  manners  of  these 
women  were  preciswy  those  of  children:  children 
who  lived  a  fife  of  perpetual  idleness,  who  were, 
for  the  most  part,  considerably  bored  thereby, 
and  who  were  pleased  and  amused  to  get  hold 
of  anything  in  the  way  of  novelty,  and  disposed 
to  be  kind  and  courteous  to  the  strangers  who 
brought  them  a  new  sensation. 

The  old  lady  having  asked  innumerable  ques- 
tions as  to  oui*  names,  ages,  families,  and  so  forth, 
there  commenced  an  examinationof  some  trinkets 
we  wore.  A  gold  bracelet  with  little  golden  balls 
hanging  from  it  having  especially  attracted  the 
dame's  attention,  she  clasped  it  on  her  own 
wrist,  and,  having  contemplated  it  with  consider- 
able complacency,  calmly  requested  my  friend 
to  make  her  a  backshish  thereof;  but  the  re- 
quest being  declined,  on  the  scoi-e  that  the 
bracelet  was  a  keepsidce,  she  returned  it,  some- 
what disappointed,  but  not  the  least  abashed  at 
the  refusal.  Meanwhile,  innumerable  women, 
whom  we  had  not  seen  at  first,  came  and  went, 
gliding  about  silently  in  yellow  or  embroidered 
slippers :  though  some  wore  leather  boots,  ap- 
parently of  European  make,  but  embroidered  up 
the  fronts  with  gold. 

Presently,  when  we  were  beginning  rather  to 
wonder  what  was  to  be  done  next,  there  was  a 
little  stir  in  the  room,  and  in  walked  a  rather 
short  and  stout  old  lady,  whose  toilet  was  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  either  elegance  or  tidiness, 


and  whose  head  was  bound  up  in  two  dark  cot- 
ton pocket-handkerchie&  of  the  very  commonest 
kinrf— one  round  her  forehead,  the  other  tied 
under  her  chin,  gipsy-fashion,  the  corner  hang- 
ing down  behino,  while  a  small  interregnum  of 
extremely  unkempt  hair  was  visible  between  the 
two.  Tms  lady,  whose  graciousness  and  dignity 
were  in  no  wise  affected  by  her  state  of  cusha- 
bille,  made  us  welcome  in  a  way  that  showed  she 
was  the  chief  personage  of  the  house,  and  indeed 
her  manner  was  not  without  a  certain  ease  and 
courtesy.  She  was,  I  believe,  the  mother  of  the 
defunct  SeUm  Pasha,  and  grandmother  of  the 
bridegroom,  consecjuently  mistress  of  the  harem. 

During  All  this  tune  we  bad  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  programme  of  the  entertainment,  how 
long  we  were  expected  to  stay,  or  what  we  were 
expected  to  do.  This  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  a 
slight  source  of  embarrassment,  especially  as 
the  conversation  began  most  palpably  to  flag. 
The  striking  up  of  some  music— the  musicians 
being  invisible— was  a  little  relief.  Most  singu- 
lar music  it  was.  First,  came  a  dull  monotonous 
sound,  as  of  tambourines  without  bells  being 
struck  in  rhythm,  first  with  the  knuckles,  then 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Presently,  followed 
the  voices  of  eunuchs  and  women  rising  in 
one  long  vibrating  shrill  cry  on  a  single  note, 
beginning  softly,  swelling  by  degrees  into  a 
ringing  tremulous  thrilling  treble  which  had 
an  almost  unearthly  sound,  then  ceasing  by  de- 
grees :  the  tambourine  accompaniment  forming 
all  the  while  a  sort  of  background  which  stiU 
added  to  the  effect.  This,  we  were  told,  was 
called  a  fantasia,  but  I  must  own  that,  singcllar 
as  the  performance  was,  there  was  an  extremely 
limited  amount  of  fancy  expended  on  it. 

Twilight  now  falling,  lights  were  brought,  and 
we  were  beginning  to  consult  on  the  propriety 
of  taking  our  departure,  when  the  lady  in  lilac 
and  silver  returned  and  invited  us  to  foUow  her 
into  an  adjoining  room. 

Not  at  all  knowing  why  or  wherefore,  we 
obeyed,  and  were  introduced  into  a  smaJl  apart- 
ment with  a  good  deal  of  gilding  and  blazing 
with  light,  where  a  number  of  women  were 
assembled,  most  of  them  standing.  At  first, 
in  the  crowd  and  the  sudden  glare  of  light— for 
the  outer  room,  probably  with  design,  was  very 
dimly  illuminated— I  distin^ished  nothing  in 
particular ;  but,  on  advancmg  a  few  steps,  I 
suddenly  became  aware  of  what  appeared  to  me 
at  the  first  glance  some  glittering  image  or 
idol,  seated  in  a  corner  of  the  room  on  a  high 
triangular  divan  of  state,  covered  with  crimson 
satin  embroidered  in  gold. 

This  was  the  bride. 

Lnmediately,  gilt  and  satin-covered  chairs 
were  placed  for  us,  within  a  yard  of  the  divan, 
and  directly  in  front  of  it ;  and  the  invitation, 
"  Shoof  aroussa"  (Look  at  the  bride),  was  given. 

I  have  seldom  experienced  so  singular  an  im- 
pression as  that  which  seus^d  me  on  obeying  the 
injunction. 

There  she  sat,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  very  beautiful, 
rich  in  the  full  possession  of  her  woman's  charms, 
but  no  woman.     Eor  the  time  being,  she  was 
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simply  the  aroossar— a  shov,  a  sight,  a  thing 
on  which  to  hang  gorgeous  jewels,  gold,  glit- 
tering stuffs,  feathers,  embroidery  —  nothing 
more. 

She  sat  upright,  supported  and  surrounded  by 
cushions,  her  legs  tucked  or  crossed  under  her, 
her  hands  folded  on  her  lap,  her  eves  drooped. 
This  position  she  never  changed  during  the 
whole  time^about  an  hour  and  a  half — tliat  we 
remained  there.  I  sliall  never  forget  the  cold 
handsome  scornful  weary  face  I  then  gazed 
on,  nor  the  suggestions  it  conveyed  to  me  of 
^e  struggles  between  the  external  and  inter- 
nal life  some  of  these  women  must  undergo, 
before  they  settle  down  into  the  usual  routine 
of  the  harem  existence. 

There  was  this  young  creature,  passively  and 
silently  submitting  to  wnat,toany  woman,  must 
Lave  l>een  a  frightful  penance,  physical  as  well 
as  moral — submitting  without  a  murmer  ex- 
pressed, while  her  face  was  one  persbtent  pro- 
test against  the  enthralment  she  was  enduring, 
and  which  must  have  been  inexpressibly  painful, 
for  her  finely-cut  closed  lips  were  nearly  colour- 
less, and  all  her  face  was  wan  with  the  fatigues 
and  constraint  of  her  position,  maintained  daQy 
during  many  consecutive  hours. 

Her  dress  consisted  of  a  pale  yellow  silk 
robe,  stiff  and  heavy  with  gold  embroidery. 
Her  head-dress  was  a  mass  of  diamonds;  at 
one  side  of  hei^  head  were  two  feathers,  a  pink 
and  an  azure ;  on  the  other,  falling  on  the  neck, 
a  dark  blue  feather :  while  a  sort  of  lappet  of 
some  gold  fabric  hung  down  on  either  shoulder. 
Hound  her  neck  was  a  gorgeous  necklace  of 
pearls,  emeralds,  and  diamoncb ;  and,  strange  to 
Bee,  on  her  chin,  and  on  either  cheek,  diamonds 
were  stuck  in  little  clusters— I  suppose  with 
some  paste  or  gum. 

In  addition  to  the  innumerable  lights  in  the 
room,  there  was  placed  on  the  floor,  on  either 
side  of  the  bride,  a  brass  candlestick,  between 
three  and  four  feet  hi^ii,  containing  a  huge 
candle  with  flowers  painted  on  it.  Cushions 
and  mattresses  were  l£ud  around,  and  on  these 
the  ladies  coming  and  going,  sat  and  chatted : 
their  attention  divided  netween  the  bride  and 
us.  While  we  stared,  as  it  was  evidently  ex- 
pected we  should  stare,  at  the  unhappy  aroussa, 
and  discussed  the  fresh  pipes  and  coffee  that  were 
brought.  And  now,  by  degrees,  the  tone  of  de- 
coram  that  had  hitherto  prevailed  began  to  relax. 
A  third  fat  sliabby  elderly  lady — the  fattest  we 
had  yet  seen—having  imprudently  squatted  on 
the  floor  beside  my  friend,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  conversing  and  inspecting  us 
and  our  dresses,  finding  it  impossible  to  get 
on  her  feet  again  by  her  own  unassisted 
efforts,  beckoned  to  one  of  her  younger  com- 
]>anious  to  aid  her  in  the  operation,  who 
responded  by  seizing  her  ankle,  and  drag- 
ging her  forward,  displaying,  in  so  doino^, 
a  leg  of  curious  proportions.  Gousiderable 
mirth  was  excited  by  this  sally,  and  the  dame, 
who  good  humouredly  joined  in  the  laugh, 
having  been  hoisted  to  her  feet,  a  fourth  fat 
shabby   lady   took   the   place   just   vacated, 


and,  having  called  our  attention  afresh  to  the 
bride— who  but  for  the  perpetual  flashing  glitter 
of  gold  and  diamonds,  caused  by  her  respira- 
tion as  the  glare  of  light  fell  on  her,  showed  no 
signs  of  life — ^she  began  to  question  my  com- 
panion as  to  bridal  customs  and  etiquette  in 
England. 

This  old  lady,  who,  in  addition  to  being  fat 
and  shabby,  was,  as  her  subsequent  conduct 
proved,  so  very  jovial  as  to  awaken  a  suspicion 
touching  the  use  of  stimulants,  evidently  con- 
sidered that  the  answers  indicated  a  very  back- 
ward state  of  civilisation.  Did  they  sing 
at  the  wedding?  she  inquired,  beginning  her- 
self one  of  the  tuneless  monotouous  chants 
of  which  Eastern  song  consists.  No.  She 
tossed  her  chin  with  an  air  of  pitying  con- 
tempt. Did  they  dance  P  And  nere,  scrara- 
bUng  to  her  feet,  she  began  a  slow  swaying 
rhy turned  movement,  twisting  her  arms  and 
her  head  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been 
graceful  had  some  twenty  years  been  taken  off 
the  lady^s  age,  and  some  four  or  five  stone  off 
her  Ogure,  accompanying  the  dance  with  a 
slow  song  (to  which,  however,  she  gave  any- 
thing but  a  "slow"  expression,  in  the  slang 
acceptation  of  the  word),  and  a  clapping  of  the 
hands  in  time  to  the  measure.  And  now,  for 
the  first  and  only  time,  did  the  bride  indicate 
that  she  was  a  living  woman,  and  not  a 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  and  senseless  image. 
At  the  first  movement  of  the  old  lady,  tne 
shadow  of  a  smile  flickered  over  her  fine  set 
features,  and  was  gone;  but  when  the  dance 
and  song  actually  commenced,  the  passive  scorn 
of  her  Uice  changed  for  an  instant  into  an  in- 
dignant sneer;  up  went  the  chin,  still  lower 
dropped  the  lids,  and  a  little,  inarticulate  sound, 
indicative  of  contemptuous  impatience,  escaped 
iier  lips ;  then  again  her  face  became  rigid 
Meanwhile,  considerable  sensation  was  pro- 
duced in  the  harem  by  the  conduct  of  the  old 
lady ;  and  though  some  laughed,  it  was  evident, 
from  the  demeanour  of  the  ladies  in  general,  that 
they  were  greatly  scandalised  by  the  proceed- 
ing. Many  remonstrances  were  uttered,  and 
various  attempts  made  to  put  an  end  to  the  scene. 
But  in  vain.  The  dancer  wavered  and  qua- 
vered on  unheeding,  addressing  both  dance  and 
song  especially  to  us,  and,  for  the  first  time' 
since  my  entrance  into  the  harem,  I  began  to 
acknowledge  that  there  were  cases  where  igno- 
rance might  be  bliss ;  for  there  were  evidently 
portions  of  the  song  so  little  suited  to  ears 
polite,  that  some  of  the  women  uttered  excla- 
mations of  horror,  and  one  or  two  covered  their 
faces  with  their  hands. 

Presently,  however,  on  the  old  dame's  ceasing 
her  movement  and  melody,  and  attempting  to 
take  a  seat  between  us,  apparently  with  the 
intention  of  enlightening  our  minds  on  the 
subject  of  the  exhibition  we  had  just  witnessed, 
a  tall  handsome  woman  whom  we  had  not 
before  perceived,  with  a  resolute  face,  firm, 
richly  cut  mouth,  and  splendid  large  bold 
eyes,  came  forward,  pushed  her  away,  and 
took  the   chair  she  was   preparing   to   pos- 
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sess  herself  of.  This  lady,  who  was  evidently  an 
authority  in  the  harem,  and  who  was  more  like 
a  ^od-looking  young  man  than  a  woman,  began, 
with  a  determined  rapid  enunciation  very  nn- 
nsual  in  Eastern  women,  to  talk  to  my  friend : 
the  old  lady,  meanwhile,  subsiding  into  silence 
and  tranquillity. 

Like  all  the  East,  her  talk  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  a  series  of  questions,  while  she  leaned 
forward  with  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  scan- 
ning us  with  her  handsome  insolent  eyes  in 
a  manner  that  was  really  disconcerting.  I 
thought,  as  I  looked  at  her,  here  was  another 
to  whom  harem  discipline  could  not  always  have 
oome  easy ! 

At  last,  feeling  that  we  were  beginning  to 
have  enoug:h  of  tms,  and  shrewdly  conjecturing 
that  the  bride  must  be  having  a  deal  too  much 
of  it — once  while  we  sat,  one  of  the  women 
had  arranged  the  pillows,  the  better  to  support 
her :  she  merely  bending  forward  a  little,  and 
in  no  other  way  changing  her  position — we 
made  a  move  to  go.  But  tne  resolute  lady  and 
one  or  two  others  declared  that  we  must  posi- 
tively stay  to  dine,  and  would  take  no  refusal. 
Curious  to  see  a  Turkish  dinner,  we  consented; 
and,  after  sitting  a  little  wiiile  longer,  the  meal 
was  annoTuiced,  and  we  were  taken  back  to  the 
first  room.  The  bride  seemed  no  more  cognisant 
of  our  departure  than  she  had  been  of  our 
arrival  or  of  our  presence,  though  I  have  little 
doubt  she  was  heartily  glad  to  get  rid  of  us. 
She  was,  I  trust,  soon  released  from  her  durance 
vile. 

On  entering  the  room  where  we  were  to  dine, 
we  were  placeid  on  chairs  at  the  cotton-covered 
table,  ana  at  the  same  time  an  immense  tray  was 
brought  in  «iid  laid  on  it.  In  the  centre  was 
a  huge  turkey,  dressed  plain,  though  it  looked 
too  sodden  to  be  roasted,  and  around  were  ranged 
little  dishes  ofpiokles,  salt,  sugar,  and  other 
coudiments.  We  had  plates,  and  were,  more- 
over, favoured  with  knives  and  forks :  respecting 
the  necessity  of  which  my  friend  had  overheard 
a  munnured  converMition  while  we  had  been  in 
the  bride's  room.  All  the  spoons  were  of  tor- 
toiseshell  or  ivory,  with  rather  flat  bowls ;  and 
we  had  each  a  large  napkin,  worked  at  the  ends 
with  gold ;  and  a  small  one  more  like  an  em^ 
broidered  pocket«handkerchief.  There  was  also 
Turkish  bread :  a  sort  of  flat,  soft,  tough  roll, 
cut  into  morsels,  but  not  separated.  Having 
taken  our,  plates  before  us,  a  slave  grasped  the 
wing-bone  of  the  turkey,  nicked  the  joint  very 
neatly  with  a  knife,  took  off  the  wing,  and  then 
with  her  flngers  tearing  off  long  strips  of  the 
breast,  put  them  on  our  ^tes.  As  we  held 
•  it  wise  to  follow  as  far  as  might  be  at  Rome  the 
customs  of  the  Romans,  we  ate,  and  instantly 
another  dish  took  the  turkey's  place,  and  then 
another,  and  then  another,  ad  iiifinilum,  with 
the  most  extiiiordinarv  rapidity.  What  the 
dishes  were,  or  of  what  they  consisted,  it 
was  impossible  to  say ;  and  no  order  was  ob- 
served as  to  ihe  succession  of  meat  and  sweet 
dishes,  the  one  replacing  the  other  apparently 
at  liaaaid.     A  tempting-lookiug  white  dish,  we 


were  told,  was  made  of  chicken,  but  on  tasting 
it,  it  proved  to  be  sweet  and  very  sickly.  It 
appeared  to  be  considered  a  peculiar  delicacy, 
and  was  composed  of  the  white  meat  of  chicken 
cut  up  very  small,  brayed  in  a  mortar,  and  then 
mixed  up  with  a  variety  of  other  ingredients, 
sweetened  and  perfumed. 

One  or  two  dishes  were  rather  good,  but  as, 
from  their  number  and  rapid  succession,  we  could 
barely  taste  them  (of  some,  indeed,  we  only  took 
morsels  on  our  plates,  which  we  pretended  to 
take  for  courtesy's  sake),  we  carried  away  a 
highly  confused  idea  of  the  component  parts -of 
the  feast.  At  last,  to  our  great  relief,  dessert, 
and  a  huge  glass  bowl,  not  unlike  a  globe  for 
^Id  fish  but  more  open  at  the  top,  were  brought 
m,  and  we  were  invited  to  drink.  As  neither 
glass,  nor  cup,  nor  any  other  convenience  for 
drinking  was  supplied,  we  felt  puzzled  how 
to  accede  to  the  invitation,  until  large  ivory 
and  tortoiseshell  spoons,  or  rather  ladles,  being 
produced,  we  were  instructed  to  dip  these  into 
the  bowl.  This  we  did,  and  founu  the  drink, 
which  was  clear  and  almost  colourless,  a  sweet 
mawkish  perfumed  compound,  in  which  were 
floating  small  slices  of  banana,  and  little  stone- 
less  raisins,  or  dried  cherries.  A  very  few  sips 
were  enough.  We  wound  up  with  some  morsds 
of  apple,  which  the  slave  wno^  chiefly  served  us 
had  peeled  and  cut  into  little  bits. 

So  singular  aud  embarrassing  a  repast  I 
never  sat  down  to.  The  bold-eyed  lady  took 
her  place  beside  me,  and,  quietly  removing  my 
bracelet ->  a  chain  with  a  diamona  and  enamelled 
locket — she,  after  examining  it,  folded  her 
arms  on  the  table  and  folded  it  in  with  them. 
On  the  other  side,  the  old  lady  who  had  ao 
distinguished  he^elf  in  the  dance  and  song, 
kept  helping  herself  with  her  flngers  from  all  the 
dishesi  andas  she  had  neither  ^te,  spoon,  nor 
napkin,  the  proceedings  were  not  pleasant  to 
witness.  Only  these  two  sat;  but  round  the 
table  crowded  innumerable  standing  women, 
evidently  curious  to  behold  the  spectacle  of 
Europeans  at  feeding-time. 

All  this  while,  my  bracelet  was  in  the  hands 
of  my  determined-looking  neighbour;  and  how 
it  was  to  be  got  out  of  those  nands  was  a  ques- 
tion my  firiend  and  I  debated  in  brief  sentences 
while  we  ate.  At  last»  seeing  the  locket  peep- 
ing out  of  the  closed  palm,  I  ventured,  witn  the 
most  insinuating  smile  I  could  command,  to 
hold  out  my  wnst,  indicating  the  bracelet  vdth 
my  eve,  the  while.  But  the  lady  was  little  dis- 
posed to  surrender  her  prize  so  easily.  She 
asked  if  there  were  hair  in  the  locket  P  And  on 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  she  calmly  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  have  a  lock  of  mine  to  put  in 
it  and  keep  for  a  keepsake  and  tender  sou- 
venir !  What  excuse  my  friend  gave  for  not 
acceding  to  this  sentimental  request  I  hardiv 
know,  but  the  result  was  that>  with  a  verv  ill 
grace,  the  lady  restored  the  bracelet,  ana,  a 
moment  afterwards,  got  up  and  walked  off  in 
extreme  dudgeon. 

Just  as  we  were  deliberating  how  to  take  our 
departure  in  a  proper  manner,  a  eunuch  came  to 
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inform  us  that  the  gentleman  who  had  accom- 
panied us  desired  to  know  if  we  were  ready  to 
go  horoeP  The  position  harinf  now  become 
Tenr  difficult  indeed,  we  hailed  the  message 
with  considerable  satisfaction,  and  requested 
the  messenger  to  inform  one  of  the  chief 
ladies  that  we  wi^ed  to  express  oar  thanks 
for  the  hospitalitj  we  had  received,  and  to 
make  oar  adieus.  Also,  we  begged  him  to 
get  mj  shawl,  which  had  been  taken  off  mj 
shoulders  before  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  and 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  forthcoming.  Dash- 
ing in  among  the  women  inmost  unceremonious 
feshion,  he  presently  returned  with  the  shawl ; 
then  the  lilac  and  ailver  ladj  and  another  lady 
came  to  reeei?e  our  farewells,  which,  being 
tendered  and  gracionsly  receiTed,  we  took  our 
departure  and  rejoined  our  escort  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs. 

He,  it  appeared,  had  also  dined,  but  not,  as 
in  our  case,  in  solitary  grandeoi^  but  with 
seTcral  other  guests:  among  whom,  happily, 
was  a  Frenchman  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
had  also  seen  the  brideffroom  depart  in  state  for 
the  mosque.  The  boy  looked,  ne  told  us,  little 
older  than  auT  European  lad  of  the  same  age.  He 
was  still  in  tae  hands  of  his  tutor  or  governor, 
who  had  given  him  a  week's  holiday  to  be 
married  in.  After  this  remarkable  vacation,  he 
was  to  return  to  his  studies  and  usual  mode  of 
Hfe,  and  the  bride  was  to  remain  in  the  harem 
of  her  grandmothex^in-law  until  her  husband 
should  be  of  age  to  set  up  an  establishment  and 
barem  of  his  own. 

This  arron^ment  is  common  in  the  East, 
where  there  is  every  reason  to  desire  that  a 
girl  shall  be  either  secured  or  provided  for; 
suneriority  of  age  on  the  lady's  side  is  cour 
eioered  a  matter  of  no  importance.  One  mar- 
nage  of  this  kind  was  cited  to  me  where  the 
bridegroom  was  ten  and  the  bride  twenty-eight. 
As  at  that  time  of  life.  Eastern  women  already 
look  old,  the  bride  must  have  made  rather  a 
sorry  fijguie  when  her  husband  came  to  years  of 
discretion  and  set  up  his  harem. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  understood 
BOW  that  some  of  the  more  intelligent  among 
the  Turks  are  beginning  to  draw  comparisons 
between  their  own  customs  and  the  European 
system  of  treating  women,  and  that  these  are 
imfavourable  to  the  former,  and  that  the  women 
themsekes  are  not  always  satisfied  to  accept 
their  present  lot. 

Halim  Pasha,  brother  to  the  Viceroy,  said  to 
a  friend  of  mine,  "  8ome  of  our  women  com- 
plain that  we  caie  little  for  them  individually, 
and  ask  why  European  husbands  are  content 
with  one  wife,  to  whom  they  can  be  fond  and 
futhfoL  But  how  is  it  possible  for  ns  to  attaoh 
ourselves  serioaaly  to  one  of  our  women  P  Tbey 
have  nothing  to  win  respect  and  regard;  they 
know  notiiing,  they  do  nolhmg,  they  under- 
stand  nothing,  they  think  of  notUitig;  they  are 
mere  children — uiterlv  foolish,  ignorant,  and 
oneoinpanionable.  We  cannot  kve  them  in 
your  sense  of  Uie  word." 

True,  O  Pasha  I     Jiut  whose  fault  is  itP 


However,  the  first  step  towards  r«nedying  an 
evil,  is,  to  become  conscious  of  its  existence ; 
and  tills  step  is  gained. 


APBIL. 
How  many  pipes  have  dittied  nnto  thee, 

Raitt-bringer,  swathing  the  blae  peaks  in  mist,    ^ 
Whose  blossom-ligfats  are  lit  on  wold  and  lea, 
Before  the  tempestings  of  Uarch  have  ceasfe 
To  stir  the  heavens !  Thy  soath  wind  comes  and  goes, 
And  periwinkles  twinkle  in  the  grass, 
And  oxllps  faint  amid  the  meadows  cool : 
Mayhap,  the  fiery-arched  laburnum  blows, 
Whilst,  through  the  emerald  darkness  thou  dost 
pass, 
With  swallows  skirring  round  the  breezy  pool. 

With  thee,  ripe  dawnings,  saffron  streaked  with 
white, 
Float  from  the  suniiso;  and  tha  happy  lark, 
Leaving  the  clover-buds  to  dew  and  night» 

Catches  thy  voice  betwixt  the  light  and  dark. 
By  hooded  porches,  looking  to  the  sun, 
The  almond  stirreth,  and  the  wallflowers  blus^, 
Ascetic  ivies  pulse  through  stem  and  frond ; 
The  jasmine  bells,  unfolding  one  by  one, 
Take  to  their  amber  hearts  a  phantom  flush ; 
And  long-haired  willows  whiten  by  the  pond. 

Season  of  broken  olond  and  misty  heat. 

How  the  green  lanes  find  echoes  for  thy  horn, 
Blown  over  purple  moorlands,  to  the  beat 

Of  nodding  marigolds  in  marsh  and  corn  I 
And  thou  hast  benedictions  for  the  birds, 

Couched  in  the  red  dead  nettles,  where  they  sit 
Choiring  for  seed-time ;  the  poor  rolnn  dirills 
A  pipe  of  w^come  i  or,  aoud  the  herds, 

The  martens  cbimip  greetings,  as  tbisy  fill 
Along  the  barren  reachas  of  the  hilkk 

Lo  1  as  the  day  behind  the  chesnnts  dies, 

And  yonder  cloud  dissolves,  half  rain,  half  bloom, 
Tfaj  bow  is  bended  in  the  weeping  skies. 

Thy  shadowy  splendour  bridges  the  vast  gloom 
*Twixt  sunset  and  the  stars^    A  mournful  drowse 

Falls  on  the  flockless  meadows-*a  low  swoon 
Tingles  along  the  windless  woodlands?  zim ; 
The  twilight  sickens  iu  the  lampless  house; 

And,  merged  in  vapour,  the  half-risen  moon 
Leans  on  the  trunkld  forests,  vagoa  and  dim. 

HOW  PBDEESSOR  GASTELl  LECTURED 
A  GHOST. 

The  little  French  clock  in  f  Jie  mottled  walnut- 
wood  case  that  stood  on  the  mantelpiece  of  the 
Professor's  laboratory.  No.  XC». Great  Decoramr 
street,  had  just  chimed  out  midniglit  in  a  silvery 
and  musical  way,  when  the  Professor  opened 
liis  from  door  with  a  latch-key  and  burglanoosljr 
entered  his  own  house  on  his  early  return  from 
an  evening  party. 

Now,  the  Professor  was  a  popular  lectnrer  on 
Pood,  ElecU-icity,  and  other  kindred  subjects ; 
and  bjing,  moreover,  a  jovial,  fat,  clever  little 
man,  was  rather  an  acquisition  at  De  fieauyoir- 
town,  or  any  other  parties,  for  he  sang  a  little, 
placed  a  Utile,  danced  a  little,  flirted  a  little, 
and  made  a  fuol  of  himself  a  Utile,  yet  was  by 
no  meau^  a  bore,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  de- 
cidedly useful  old  bachelor,  and  would  waltz 
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with  ugly  girls,  chat  with  talkative  old  fogies, 
and  take  gorgeous  dowaeers  down  to  the  sap- 
per-room. And  as  the  Professor  did  not  care 
about  being  joked  at,  but  on  the  contrary  liked 
it,  and,  when  joked,  laughed,  and  twinkled,  and 
beamed  through  his  silvery  spectacles,  like  a 
merry  old  glow-worm,  eveiT  one  forgot  his 
learning  and  celebrity  and  liked  the  Professor 
heartily. 

On  the  hight  in  question,  the  Professor  was 
in  high  spirits — and  with  some  reason.  Firstly, 
he  bad  made  two  jokes  that  had  set  the  supper- 
table  in  a  roar,  and  had  made  the  jellies  shake  as  if 
thev  felt  the  cold.  Secondly,  he  had  waltzed  twice 
with  pretty  Fanny  Ledger,  and  had  received  a 
smile  that  gave  hopes  of  more  intimate  relation- 
ship being  established  some  day  between  the 
houses  of  Tiedger  and  Gaster.  Thirdly,  a  great 
thought  had  struck  him,  as  be  walked  briskly  and 
chirpily  home,  for  his  celebrated  Treatise  on  the 
Merrythought  of  the  Dodo,  which  was  to  be 
read  at  the  Royal  Society  on  the  ensuing  Wed- 
nesday. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  the  Professor  had 
taken  champagne  with  more  people  that  night 
than  he  ought,  at  Mrs.  Fitz-Jones  s  great  annual 
party  (though  even  that  would  only  tend  to  show 
the  largeness  of  the  excellent  man^s  benevo- 
lence), but  still  I  must  concede  that  somehow 
or  other  he  was  abnormally  exhilarated,  for 
he  danced  a  cavalier  seul  as  he  put  his  Gibus 
on  the  hall-table,  and  pirouetted  as  he  took  off 
his  grey  opera  wrapper  and  shawl  handkerchief, 
and  lighted  his  moderator  lamp  at  the  flame  of  the 
expiring  Palmer's  night-light.  But,  as  I  have 
often  observed  that  great  benevolence  and  good 
animal  spirits  go  together,  I  am  sometimes  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  nulk  of  human  kindness 
is  in  some  constitutions  flavoured  slightly  with 
alcohol,  and  therefore  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
milk-punch.  However,  I  leave  this  abstruse  ques- 
tion to  those  clear-headed  gentlemen  the  phy- 
siologists. 

The  Professor  was  as  brave  as  most  men,  but 
he  was  that  night,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  little 
nervous.  His  nerves  were  sensitive  and  wide 
awake — in  the  state  that  I  should  be  inclined  to 
think  the  London  and  Epsom  telegraph  wires 
are  in,  when  idle  for  a  moment  or  two  on  a 
Derby  Day — that  is,  constantly  and  almost  fret- 
fully expectmg  a  message  to  be  sent  through 
their  medium.  The  Professor,  I  think,  had  got  a 
sort  of  vague  suspicion  of  ghosts  or  thieves — 
material  or  spiritual  intruders,  he  did  not  know 
which,  and  he  did  not  care  which  either ;  for  I 
am  sure  that  in  the  one  case  he  would  have 
fallen  on  them  with  the  slender  dress-cane  then 
in  his  hand  (not  a  formidable  weapon  it  must  be 
allowed),  and  in  the  other  have  flung  open  the 
front  door  and  shouted  for  the  police.  It  was, 
at  all  events,  owing  to  this  slicht  nervous  de- 
rangement, I  suppose,  that  the  Professor,  as  he 
lighted  his  lamp,  went  down  the  two  steps  that 
led  to  the  kitchen  stairs,  and  peered  inquisitively 
and  suspiciously  into  the  empty  darkness.  But, 
good  soul !  there  was  nothing  to  see  there  save 
one  bkck-beetle  on  the  Mrall,  and  nothing  to  hear 


but  the  watchful  drudging  tick  of  the  impri- 
soned kitchen  clock  below.  The  bells  were  ail 
up  at  the  shutters,  and  the  door-mats  were  duly 
removed.  Trusty  Mrs.  Dawson  had  forgotten 
nothing. 

"Pooh!  what  a  fool  I  am!"  thought  the 
Professor,  as  he  turned  the  key  of  bis  labora- 
tory door,  opening  out  of  the  hall  to  the  right, 
and  stepped  in.  Everything  was  snug  and 
trim,  the  stove  was  ruddy,  tlie  gas-lamps  were 
just  alight,  and  that  was  all :  their  little  blu& 
jets  hoarding  up  the  flame  with  due  regard  to 
the  quarterly  gas  bill.  How  clear  and  bright 
the  spirit  lamp  looked ;  how  crystalline  were  the- 
glass  bowls ;  now  ready  to  go  through  fire  and 
water,  the  rou^h  crucibles ;  how  grand  the  re- 
torts ;  how  red  the  vermilioned  horse-shoes  of 
big  magnets !  In  the  exhilaration  of  those 
after-supper  moments  the  Professor  felt  quite  » 
boy  again,  and  the  old  boyish  delight  at  the 
si^ht  of  the  chemical  apparatus  came  over  him 
with  its  old  power.  "  Of  what  use  was  it  to  g» 
to  bed?  He  was  sure  not  to  get  to  sleep  after 
that  strong  coffee.  Why  might  ne  not  sit  up  for 
an  hour  and  work?" 

"  Work."  But  here  a  difficulty  presented  itself. 
What  kind  of  work  should  Professor  Gaster 
select P  There  wasn't  time  to  go  into  "the" 
dodo's  merrythought,'  and  it  wanted  daylight 
to  examine  "  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  tod- 
pole's  tail."  But  the  Professor  had  a  will  of  his- 
own;  he  decided  in  a  moment;  the  struggle 
was  over ;  he  would — yes,  that  was  it — pursue 
his  researches  on  "the  ^stric  juice  and  the> 
effect  of  alcoholic  liquids  upon  the  human 
system."  Thoughts  suggested  at  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Jones's  party  might  possibly  be  useful;  h& 
might  even  from  his  own  self-consciousness, 
and  the  memory  of  that  lobster  sakd,  digested 
so  facilely,  deduce  certain  facts  not  useless  ta 
humanity — ^humanity,  I  mean,  with  a  big  H^- 

HUMAKITT. 

"  What's  that  noise?  Oh,  only  the  police- 
man trying  the  front  door  to  see  if  it  is  properly 
bolt^i." 

The  Professor  sits  down  at  his  table,  which  is 
on  the  door-side  of  the  stove,  turns  up  the  ga» 
(up  it  flies  like  a  willing  spirit),  and  sits  down 
to  work  quietly  for  an  uour  at  his  r&nm^ 
lecture  on  the  gastric  juice.  But  first  he  goe& 
(I  should  mention)  to  a  side-table  at  the  farthest 
end  of  the  room  beyond  the  stove,  to  see  thai 
that  mischievous  girl  of  Mrs.  Dawson's,  hasn't 
been  touching  the  thermo-eleetrical  instruments. 
No,  the  wires  are  right,  and  yesterday's  solder, 
joining  the  bars  of  copper  and  the  bars  of  iron,  is- 
firm  and  uncracked.  But  I  think  she  has  been- 
moving  the  skeleton  of  the  Polish  soldier  that 
the  doctor  keeps  for  his  anatomical  lectures, 
else  why  is  one  of  the  skeleton's  legs  thrust  out 
before  the  other,  as  if  our  bony  friend  with« 
the  vacant  eyes,  and  the  Russian  bullet  in  his^ 
skull,  had  been  promenading  the  laboratory  in 
his  master's  absence  ?  With  a  "  tut-tut"  of  im- 
patience the  doctor  puts  the  skeleton  into  its 
right  place  in  the  comer,  and  makes  as  he  does, 
it  quite  a  Castanet  clatter  with  the  loose  leg 
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bones ;  at  last  it  is  right,  hanging  by  the  usual 
ring,  safe  on  its  gibbet-like  frame,  dry  brown 
and  ghastly  as  ever. 

Now,  the  Professor  settles  down  at  last  se- 
riously to  work.  He  carefully  culls  the  best 
pen  in  bis  quiver  and  nibs  it.  He  takes  off  the 
gutta-percha  band  that  encircles  his  roll  of  lec- 
ture manuscripts,  and  he  unscrews  the  top  of  his 
inkstand.  Ye  gods  of  medicine !  be  propitious, 
for  the  Professor  has  mounted  the  tripod — T 
mean,  he  has  just  seated  himself  with  a  plop 
on  his  red  morocco-leather-covered  library-chair. 
N9W,  he  flattens  the  paper  oratorically  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  and  with  a  slightly  pouipous 
hem !  saYOurin?  somewhat  of  the  British  Insti- 
tution, and  with  a  slight  hiccup,  begins  to  read 
bis  preliminary  resume  of  the  net  results  of 
stomachic  digestion : 
I  "  First.  The  food  is  churned,  ground,  tri- 
.    turated,  mascerated,  disintegrated,  and  lique- 

1 1  Here  the  Professor  stopped,  and  seriously  re- 

1 1  fleeted  whether  those  three  last  oyster  patties 

I '  that  followed  instead  of  preceding  the  liberal 

I ;  helping  of  Mrs.  Fitz- Jones's  blanc-mange,  were 

\  not  rather  injudicious. 

, !  "2.  The  fats,  liberated  from  their  cellular 

1 1  envelope,  have  become  oils." 

'  "  I  shall  suffer  for  this  to-morrow,"  thought 

I  the  gay  Professor. 

I  "3.  The  sus;ars  have  not  much  altered,  for 

'  <  they  are  crystalline  bodies ;  but  the  cane-sugars 

I  have  turned  to  grape-suears,  and  perhaps  a 
I !  small  proportion  of  tnem  have  turned  to  lactic, 
!  or  milk  acid." 

> j  "I  shall  have  a  headache  to-morrow,"  said 

1'  tlie    Professor's   stomachic    conscience,  quite 

i>  indifferent   to    the    lecture    on    the    gastric 

'  juice. 

I I  "4.  The  vegetable  matters  have  been  divided 
I  and  made  pulpy.    The  starch  of  some  of  them 

'     has  turned  into  saliva." 

i  I        Here  the  Professor  lighted  a  cheroot. 

I  "5.  The  albuminous  matters  have  been  mace- 
rated and  some  portion  of  them  turned  into 
peptones  (how  the  gas  flickers !) ;  the  whole  has 
become  a  pulp." 

"  Excellent,"  said  the  good  little  man,  rubbing 
his  plump  little  hands — "  excellently  condenseo, 
though  1  say  it.  Such  should  popular  science 
be,  and  would  that  such  it  were  !  I  shall  then 
perform  my  extraordinary  and  expensive  ex- 

Siriments  of  artificial  digestion.  Taking  a 
alloa  1  what's  that  noise  P  I'm  rather  nervous 
to-night — taking,  I  say,  the  stomach  of  a 
newly  killed  slieep,  carefully  cleaned  and 
scented,  I  shall  desire  my  attendant  to  place 
into  it,  bit  by  bit,  an  excellent  dinner :  turtle 
soup,  salmon,  salad,  a  slice  of  venison,  vege- 
tables, beer,  wine,  catchup,  bread,  pastry,  and 
finally  cheese.  I  shall  then  pour  in  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  my  artificial  gastric  juice,  and  sub- 
mit the  whole  to  a  gentle  heat,  showing  by  an 
electric  light  which  will  penetrate  the  tissues  of 
the  baff,  the  rapid  solvency  of  the  whole  into  one 
oolourTess  pulp  or  chyle.  This  lecture  will  lead 
to  tremendous  discussions  in  the  papers.    Oue 


will  talk  cleverly  about  it,  quote  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar, and  say  some  sharp  ill-tempered  things. 
Another,  say  The  Fleam,  that  clever  medical 
paper,  will  have  discussions  showing  that  there 
IS  no  such  thing  as  gastric  juice,  and  never  was : 
upon  which  the  Cricket  wul  reply  and  show  that 
every  drop  of  blood  in  our  todies  is  gastric 
juice.  Wlien  the  whole  affair  is  finishwi,  the 
Bottler  will  have  some  album  verses  on  the  gas- 
tric juice,  and  will  have  a  leader  proving  that  a 
belief  in  the  indiscoverability  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  gastric  juice  is  a  Tory  institution. 
Ha!  ha!" 

And  here  the  Professor,  pausing  to  take 
breath,  aotuallv  rolled  about  in  his  chair  at  the 
images  his  exhilarated  imagination  had  raised, 
but  he  suddenly  drew  up  quite  rigid  and  com- 
posed as  the  echo  of  nis  own  laugh  seemed* 
to  return  to  him  from  the  bookcase  behind 
the  skeleton. 

Now,  the  Professor,  thouffh  a  vain  little  man^ 
and  a  trifle  of  a  humbug,  nad  a  certain  sense* 
of  humour,  and  he  was  not  so  wise  that  he 
could  laugh  at  himseir.  I  like  him  for  it,  and  I 
think  that  that  merry  (perhaps  rather  cham- 
pa^ny)  laugh  did  him  great  credit. 

The  popular  lecturer  looked  at  the  clock.  It 
was  ten  minutes  to  one. 

"  Stay  till  two,"  he  said,  "  and  just  read 
short  notes  that  have  drawn  up  for  m'  Christ- 
mas lecture  on  *  British  and  Foreign  Wines, 
their  uses  and  abuses,  with  special  remarks, 
by  request,  on  South  African  Port  and  Betts's 
Brandy.'  Oh  that  Mrs.  FitzJones's  cham- 
pagne !  there  was  something  in  it.    What  twa 

glwses  of  cham "  Here  the  Professor  a^ain 

niccuped.  "  But  the  cold  air  on  February  night 
(after  supper-parties)  does  make  one  hiccup. 
What  M  that  noise  P 

"  Let  us  first  consider  the  bouquet  of  wines 
and  its  causes  (that'll  do  for  them).  The  bouquet 
or  vinous  perfume  arises  from  the  presence  and 
evolvement  of  a  substance  called  senanthic 
ether.  (Here  I  must  puzzle  them  a  little ;  the^ 
public  like  to  be  puzzled.)  Alcohol,  you  know, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a  hydrate  of  the 
oxide  of  ethyle  (H0-f-0+C4— H*).  Now,  if  we 
put *' 

1  am  not  prepared  to  say  how  unintelligible 
the  learned  Professor  might  have  become  had 
not  a  certain  strange  shuffling  stir  that  he 
heard,  or  fancied  he  heard,  at  this  moment 
struck  his  attention.  It  was  a  sound  like  the 
walking  of  a  very  lame  man,  mixed  up  with 
the  stir  and  drag  of  a  moving  chain  ana  a  sort 
of  bony  ratUe,  not  at  all  pleasant  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

The  sound  came  from  the  direction  of  the 
bookcase  beyond  the  stove,  the  little  door  of 
which,  by-the-by,  at  this  moment  suddenly  flew 
open  with  a  jerk,  as  if  frightened.  The  Pro- 
fessor could  not  see  very  well  into  the  dark 
comer,  for  the  bright  globe  of  the  gas-lamp 
shaded  it  from  his  eyes.  When,  however,  he 
turned  his  head  slightly  on  one  side,  and  thus 
got  rid  of  what  (without  a  bull)  might  be  per- 
haps called  the  overshadowing  glare,  he  caught 
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sig^ht  of  an  eztraordinaty  object — ^visible,  mate- 
rially Tisible  to  his  optic  nerves,  and  to  the  eyes, 
which  may  be  called  their  windows. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it  at  all — hssaw,  or 
tktmphi  heww^  disiinctly,  two  sksletohs  sitting 
and  wanning  their  shins  in  front  of  his  stove 
door.  One  must  be  his  laboratory  skeleton,  for 
it  liad  the  well-known  black  bullet-mark  on  the 
left  temple ;  but  the  other  was  a  perfect  stranger. 
The  one  sat  with  legs  stretclied  foppishilv  out, 
and  bis  long  right  arm  hung  over  the  chair-back  ; 
the  other  cowered  over  the  £re  and  rubbed  his 
knees,  which  the  fire  reflexion  turned  to  lumi- 
nous crimson. 

But  the  doctor  was  a  brave  man,  and  not  a 
superstitions  one.  He  had  done  his  best,  too, 
to  expose  the  folly  of  table-rapping,  and  of  the 
stufied  hands  and  lazy  tongs,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  He  did  not,  therefore,  believe  what  he 
saw,  but  attributed  it  at  once  to  a  natural 
cause.  All  he  said  was,  as  he  rose  and  pointed 
at  the  skeletons,  these  simple  words  of  Com- 
mon sense : 

"  Diseased  state  of  my  retina." 

Here  the  Polish  ghost  rose,  and  introduced 
his  friend  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  as  "  the  Guy's 
Hospital  skeleton." 

Now,  1  may  as  well  here  premise  that  I  am 
not  m  vself  answerable  for  the  exact  truth  of  what 
the  skeleton  said,  as  the  doctor  could  never 
make  up  his  mind  afterwards  whether  the  ske- 
letons actually  spoke,  or  whether  the  replies 
I4)parently  addressed  to  him  by  those  Strang 
apparitions  were  not  ratlier  repbes  made  by  his 
inner  consciousness  to  his  own  questions. 

"Binocular  deception — occasioned  by  tempo- 
laiy  vinous  affection  of  the  optic  nerve*->veiy 
common  after  dinner." 

At  this  moment,  the  Polish  ghost  coughed  in 
the  impatient  way  in  which  people  do  who  wish 
to  edge  a  word  in. 

The  Professor  continued  in  a  contemptuous 
tone,  feeling  his  pulse  deliberately  as  he  spoke, 
and  making  a  note  on  his  blotting  pad  of  its 
condition  "at  16  minutes  past  one,  Thursday, 
FebruaiylS,  1862:" 

"  The  blood  heated ;  the  nervous  system  by 
some  subtle  cause  thrown  off  its  balance — ^brain 
locally  excited  in  the  organ  of  caution — ^it's  all 
that  mfemal  champagne  of  Mrs.  FitzJones's 
—  that's  it — a  species  of  waking  nightmare." 
Here  the  Professor  threw  himself  unconsciously 
into  a  lecturing  attitude^  and  struck  the  table 
with  a  heavy  nuer. 

The  ghost  getting  rather  impatient  and  a 
little  nettled,  advanced  to  the  table,  and  put- 
ting one  hand  on  liis  hips  oratorically,  stretched 
the  other  deprecatingly  towards  the  Professor, 
whose  courage  increased  every  minute  the  more 
scientifically  heated  he  got. 

"  Just  one  moment,"  said  the  ghost,  "  if  I 
may  be  permitted  by  my  friend  from  Guy's." 

*'  I  have  devoted  much  time  to  these  cases," 
said  the  Professor  (he  was  one  of  those  men 
you  constantly  meet,  who  have  always  "  de- 
voted much  time,"  to  whatever  subject  you  are 
discussing),  "and  I  know  all  the  precedents; 


thev  are  all  classified ;  there  was  Br.  Eeniar, 
ana  Monsieur  NiooLai,  the  odebrated  bookseUer 
of  Berlin." 

"  I  often  meet  him,"  said  the  ghost. 

"  About  the  year  1791,"  said  the  Professor, 
treading  down  all  intermntions,  "  NicokuL  begin 
to.be  yisited  by  crowds  of  ^osts." 

"  I  was  one  of  them,"  said  the  Polish  dhost. 
The  skeleton  from  Guy's  nodded,  and  blnred 
through  a  quite  superfluous  eye-glass,  to  indi* 
Gate  that  he  was  another. 

"Crowds  of phantasmata,"  continued  Gaster, 
"  who  moved  and  acted  before  him,  who  ad- 
dressed him,  and  to  whom  without  fear  be 
spoke :  knowing  that  they  were  mere  syiiq)toma 
of  a  certain  deran^jement  of  health,  such  as  aoi* 
cidal  feelings,  and  indeed  all  melancholy,  adses 
from." 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  the  ghost,  en- 
treating silence,  and  actually  winking  sly^  at 
the  Professor. 

"  Silence,  sir !  You  are  a  mere  phantom,  the 
result  of  hectic  srmptoms,  febrile  said  iaflainffi&. 
tory  disorders,  innammation  of  the  brain,  nervous 
irritability,  hypochondria^  ^ut,  apoplexy,  the 
inhalation  of  gases,  or  deliaum  tremens.  Go  ! 
You  are  the  mere  offspring  of  a  morbid  sensi- 
bility, and  only  fools  ana  sceptics  hare  any 
belief  in  you!" 

"But  one  word." 

"  Not  a  word ;  I  know  all  your  relations ;  there 
is  Dr.  Gregory's  old  h&f^,  who  used  to  strike 
people  with  her  crutcL" 

"  My  grandmother  on  my  father's  side,"  said 
the  ghost,  consequentially.  "  Mother  Shipton 
was  my  aunt." 

"  Sorry  for  it,  for  she  was  no  great  things. 
I've  seen  too  many  ghosts,  sir,  as  some  gr^ 
person  once  said,  ever  to  believe  in  tliem— a 
pack  of  rubbish.  The  man  who  believes  in 
a  ghost,  I  tell  you,  ought  to  be  sent  to  a  hos- 
pital." 

The  quiet  dittoing  ghoit  suggested  "  Guy's," 
and  smiled. 

"/  know  the  ghost  in  the  tamboured  waist- 
coat, and  the  skeleton  that  looked  between  the 
bed-curtains  and  frightened  the  doctor,"  said  the 
Professor. 

"Daren't  look  behind  you,  though!"  said 
the  Polish  ghost,  in  a  nagging  and  malioiouji 
way. 

At  this  sneer  the  ghost  from  Guy's  rubbed  his 
knees  harder  than  ever,  and  laughed  till  he 
rocked  again. 

"Daren't  1,"  said  the  doctor,  and  turned 
quietly  round;  then,  snapping  back  again,  and 
catching  the  gentleman  from  Poland  slidinjg  for- 
ward to  iry  and  pull  his  coat  and  frighten  him,  be 
deliberately  snatched  up  his  heavy  ruler,  and  hit 
the  Pole  a  rattling  blow  on  his  bare  skull;  at 
which  the  Pole  grew  angry,  and  the  friend  fron 
Guy's  laughed  more  than  ever. 

"How  about  Maupertui's  ghost P  That's  a 
settler,  I  think,"  said  tlie  Pole,  stepping  back 
to  a  safe  distance  from  the  table,  and  thrusting 
in  the  remark  spitefully. 

"  Tue  mere  fancy  of  a  possible  event.    Be- 
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member  the  ghost  tliat  the  captain  sat  down 
upon  in  the  arm-ohair,  and  then  followed  into 
bed— eh!  Halloa!  what!  not  a  word  to  flins 
at  a  dog— what,  quite  chopfallen !  Sir,  I  shall 
put  yon  in  my  next  lecture." 

"l)on*t,  don't!*'  said  both  gliosis,  in  a 
whining  voice ;  "we'll  go  quietly  away  if  you 
promise  not  to." 

"Miserable  impostors,  b^^ne!    I  know  all 

Jour  petty  tricks — ^the  voice  that  called  Doctor 
ohnson— the  young  ensign  ^ho  died  of  over- 
smoking at  Eitchemegar,  and  that  same  night 
went  and  terrified  his  poor  sister,  for  no  rea- 
son in  the  world,  at  No.  999,  Gower-street. 
Bah!" 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  a  moment's  patience ;  let 
me  put  one  argument  before  you.  Look  at  the 
haunted  houses  in  Great  Britain,  the  rooms 
where  no  one  can  be  induced,  *by  even  the 
boundless  wealth  of  the  antipodes,'  to  sleep ; 
look  at  the  clashing  of  our  chains,  the  white 
ahrouds,  the  groans,  the—" 

As  the  Polish  skeleton  here  got  out  of> 
breath,  his  lungs  bein»  evidently  out  of  order, 
the  Professor  slipped  in  and  continued  his 
honest  tirade. 

"  Stuff  about  your  haunted  houses'— noises,  all 
rats  and  draughts — unnatural  deaths,  bad  sewers 
^-the  chains,  mstv  weathercocks-HEmd  all  the 
rest,  the  tricks  of  deceiving  servants,  smugglers, 
or  thieves." 

Here  the  ghost  from  Poland  shrc^ged  his 
shoulders  ana  looked  piteously  at  the  ehost 
from  Gay's;  then  both  shrugged  their  shoulders 
noisily. 

"  But  i^e  wet  ensign  who  comes  and  tells  his 
sister  he  is  drowned  at  Gutchemabobbery,  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  P' 

"  Ah !  what  about  the  wet  ensign  P"  said  the 
l^ost  from  Guv's,  backing  up  liis  friend's  query 
in  a  posing  and  rather  hurt  sort  of  way. 

"  Curse  the  wet  ensign !  A  frivolous  sister, 
nervous  with  incessant  late  hours,  too  much  eau 
de  Cologne,  and  the  nerusal  of  a  sensation  novel, 
has  apprehensions  anout  her  brother  in  India, 
eventually  goes  to  sleep  over  the  piano,  and 
dreams  she  sees  him  dripping." 

"But  she  didn't  dream,"  said  Poland. 

"No,  she dfo'iii'/ dream,"  said  Guy's,  resortmg 
again  to  his  eye-glass. 

"  But  I  say  she  did,"  said  the  Professor. 

"ShedidnV' 

"She  did." 

•'She  didn't." 

"But  I  attend  her  great-aunt,  and  I  ought  to 
know,"  said  the  Professor. 

The  skeleton  from  Guy's  here  clenched  his  fist, 
but  the  ghost  from  Poland  groaned. 

"  it's  no  use,"  said  the  latter. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  the  former. 

"  Oil  my  word  of  honour,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
the  ghost  from'  Poland,  trying  once  more,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  the  vacuity  where  his 
heart  ought  to  have  been,  "  it  was  not  a 
dream." 

"It  was  not  a  dxoam,  on  my  conscience," 
j     said  Guy's. 


"  Now  look  you  here,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
doctor,  getting  red  in  the  face,  and  seriously 
ano^y,  "1  have  borne  this,  I  think,  long  enough. 
I  have  proved  to  you  both,  that  you  don't 
exist;  why  don't  you  go  civilly  like  gen- 
'lemen  ?"  (The  doctor  rather  slurred  the  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word.)  , "  You  are  impostors, 
scarecrows,  mere  bubbles ;  air,  vapour,  tnought. 
Begone,  or,  I  give  vou  fair  notice,  if  jrou  are  not 
off  m  five  minutes  by  that  clock,  I  will  ring  the 
bell,  fire  off  a  double-barrel  gun,  spring  a  rattle, 
throw  open  the  front  door,  and  euarm  the 
street!" 

This  threat  seemed  to  have  a  great  effect  on 
the  two  skeletons.  Guy's  sat  down  and  warmed 
his  shin-bones  again  m  a  desponding  manner, 
but  on  Poland  touching  his  shoulder,  they  both 
got  up  and  began  to  wnisper  together  in  a  vio- 
lent and  agitated  way.  They  were  evident^ 
going. 

»  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  doctor  fell  suddenly  into  a  deep  sleep. 
He  did  not  awake  until  Betsy  Jane,  the  house- 
maid, came  in  to  "  do"  the  room  at  seven  a.m. 
That  fair  vestal  found  the  gas  burning,  and  the 
doctor  fast  asleep  in  his  arm-dhair. 

In  alluding  to  the  event  afterwards.  Dr. 
Gaster's  frienas  always  called  that  vision  and 
sleep  the  result  of  "over-study;"  but  his  ene- 
mies (and  what  great  man  is  not  troubled 
with  such  vermin  ?)  called  it  "too  much  of  Mrs. 
Pitz-Jones's  champagne." 


ABOARD  AN  EMIGRANT  SHIP. 

Sows  families  ore  bom  emigrants ;  they  in- 
herit the  propensity  to  rove  as  they  inherit  an 
ancestral  brow,  or  an  hereditary  nose.  The  old 
proverb,  "A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,"  has 
no  terrors  for  them.  They  see  neither  use  nor 
beauty  in  a  stone  whose  surface  is  moss  and 
mouloiness.  If  the  vagrant  tendency  be  merged 
for  one  generation  in  a  few  ^uiet  domesticated 
women  wedded  to  steady  stationary  irremovable 
husbands,  it  bursts  forth  again  in  their  sons,  who 
can  no  more  settle  down  to  a  fixed  occupation  of 
their  paternal  homes  than  a  horde  ot  gipsies 
could  take  root  in  the  cold  dead  solemn  re- 
spectability of  a  cathedral  town.  I  know  a  auiet 
man,  who  nas  lived  his  whole  life,  of  upwaros  of 
thirty  years,  in  the  same  little  town  in  one  of  the 
midland  counties,  working  silently  at  the  same 
employment :  in  whose  heart  the  Great  Eastern 
has  excited  a  romantic  attachment,  superior  to 
the  slow  affection  he  professes  for  the  once  young 
woman  to  whom  he  has  been  engaged  for  fifteen 
years.  W  hen  the  Great  Eastern  is  in  port,  he  pays 
a  substitute  to  take  his  work,  and  goes  off  to  visit 
her,  though  his  wages  are  those  of  a  country 
letter-carrier.  His  distress  at  her  manifold  mis- 
fortunes is  pathetic.  He  inquires  of  any  news  of 
the  great  ship  with  the  solicitude  of  an  ardent 
affection.  And  he  is  happy  when  she  herself 
is  declared  faultless,  and  the  blame  of  her 
misadventures  is  cast  upon  defective  manage- 
ment. 

Emigration  is  instinctive  in  my  own  family. 
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The  past  generation,  consisting  of  four  sisters, 
was  a  band  of  staid  sensible  domestic  home- 
keeping  English  matrons,  strong  and  grave  in 
character,  with  no  perceptible  tinge  of  Bo- 
heraianism.  They  dwelt  inland,  too,  with  hus- 
bands permanently  localised  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts, who  had  no  more  experience  of  emigra- 
tion than  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  had.  •  My  own 
father  inliabited  the  same  house  for  more  than 
fifty  years ;  and  all  the  travelling  he  ever  did 
was  on  the  map,  to  which  he  was  wont  to 
refer  instantly  upon  the  mention  of  anjr  place,  at 
home  or  abroad.  Still,  at  our  fireside,  there 
were  narrated  exciting  traditions  of  the  wander- 
ings of  our  mother's  family.  How  her  uncle 
had  lived  for  years  with  a  Red  Indian  tribe,  in 
the  backwoods  of  America ;  and  how  he  had  be- 
come a  bon&  fide  chief,  with  an  unpronounceable 
name,  by  marrying  an  Indian  chiefs  daughter, 
who  had  riven  to  us  a  race  of  red  cousin s.  How 
her  step-orother,  who  had  never  done  any  good 
in  England,  and  had  left  it  with  scarcely  a 
shilling,  was  crowing  wealthy  and  important  in 
South  Austraua.  A^d  how  ner  ancestors — ^for 
slie  had  ancestors — ^were  ever  foremost  in  expe- 
ditions of  religion,  enterdrise,  discovery,  or  gain, 
that  would  take  them  away  to  foreign  shores.  As 
children  we  sat  round  our  nursery-fire  and  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  emigration.  I  recollect 
how  our  eldest  sister,  who  took  after  her  father, 
and  remains  to  this  day  immovable  in  the  house 
where  she  was  bom,  combated  our  plans  deci- 
sively, and  finished  a  singularly  fluent  speech— 
for  her— with  the  Irish  argument,  "If  Provi- 
dence had  intended  you  to  emigrate  to  America, 
ou  would  havQ  been  bom  there."  Neverthe- 
ess,  over  Australia,  in  Fort  Natal,  in  India,  in 
Canada,  in  California,  and  in  New  Zealand,  our 
emigrant  race  is  scattered. 

Going  from  my  home  among  a  group  of  moun- 
tains in  ancient  Siluria,  where  not  a  murmur  ob 
the  existence  of  an  ocean  lingers  in  the  deep 
valleys,  though  the  ripple-roarks  of  its  primeval 
tides  and  the  fossils  of  its  earliest  inhabitant-s 
are  perpetuated  in  the  rocks — going  thence,  for 
the  second  time  in  my  life,  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
to  the  great  populous  port  of  Liverpool — I  am 
fascinated  by  everything  that  betokens  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  sea;  the  dress  of  the  naval 
oflBcers;  the  hardy,  weather-beaten  faces  of  the 
seamen;  the  maritime  talk  of  the  children,  who 
chatter  familiarly  of  the  tide,  and  the  shore,  and 
the  ships,  as  our  children  prattle  of  bird-nesting 
and  mushroom-hunting;  above  all,  the  thou- 
sands of  masts,  with  their  appendant  shrouds 
and  tackling,  which  stretch  in  clear  lines 
against  the  sky,  like  colossal  geometrical  cob- 
webs, in  whose  meshes  my  eyes  and  thoughts 
are  caught  and  detained  by  an  irresistible 
charm. 

The  friend  I  am  visiting  has  a  brother,  who 
is  doctor  of  a  ship ;  and  he  spins  yarns  to  me, 
in  which  he  unites  a  sailor's  vivid  fluency  with 
the  close  and  correct  observation  of  an  educated 
man.  His  talk  is  of  voyages  amid  dense  fog- 
banks,  and  fantastic  icebergs  ;  of  threaten^ 
wi'ecks;  of  deeds  of  devotion  and  daring;  of 
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marvellous  escapes.  So,  when  tlie  doctor  in- 
vites me  to  spend  some  hours  on  board  his  ship 
the  day  before  she  sails,  when  the  emigranU 
embark,  I  accept  the  invitation  eagerly.  My 
friend,  who  regards  me  as  a  country  cousin, 
utterly  incapable  of  steering  a  clear  course 
through  the  bewilderments  of  laverpool,  con- 
ducts me  to  the  landing-stage ;  and  pUuts  me 
at  one  end  with  instructions  not  to  move  until 
I  see  the  steam-tug,  the  Sea  King,  which  is 
plying  between  the  shore,  and  the  vessel  lying 
out  in  the  river,  with  the  Bluc-Feter  floating 
from  her  mast-head. 

Receiving  my  orders  with  humility,  I  watch 
him  carefullv  out  of  sight,  and  instantly  quit 
my  post,  ana  wander  among  the  groups,  which 
already  occupy  the  floating  stage ;  from  whom 
I  ask  raral  questions,  in  defiance  of  my  in- 
structions. Seeing  a  steam-tug  lying  outside 
two  other  boats,  with  quite  a  different  funnel 
to  the  one  my  friend  directed  mc  to  look  for,  I 
inquire  from  a  very  marine-looking  man  what 
it  is,  and  receive  the  answer  "  The  Favour-ite, 
waiting  on  the  ship  yonder."  He  points  to 
my  emigrant  vessel ;  I  dart  across  the  two  boats ; 
the  Favourite's  steam  is  getting  up ;  the  captain, 
with  his  feet  planted  firmly  on  his  paddle-box, 
looks  down  upon  me  with  the  air  ot  a  despotic 
monarch;  and  I  forget  my  instructions  alto- 
gether. 

''Are  you  going  to  the  Australian  ship  in  the 
river?"  I  ask. 

"Yes." 

"Will  you  take  me?  lam  a  friend  of  the 
doctor's,  and  I'm  to  meet  him  there." 

"  Doctor^s  not  gone  aboard  yet.  Besides,  if 
you  ain't  a  passeiiger,  my  orders  are  not  to  take 
friends.  Lumbering  the  ship  with  friends !  You 
can't  go." 

I  stand  passively  and  despairingly  watching 
the  paddle-wheel  make  its  first  revolution,  when 
a  friendly  seaman,  who  has  just  withdrawn  the 
gangway,  winks  graciously  at  me,  and  bids  me 
jump.  I  jump,  under  the  awful  eye  of  the 
despotic  captam,  and  he  takes  no  more  notice 
of  me  than  if  I  had  become  suddenly  invisible. 
He  has  done  his  duty. 

The  ship :  I  have  never  been  on  board  a  ship 
before,  but  my  hereditary  instincts  make  me 
feel  instantly  at  home.  I  measure  it  with  my 
eye,  as  an  architect  might  shrewdly  scmtinise  a 
building  erected  by  some  other  architect.  I 
know  that  this  place  is  to  be  the  abode  of  three 
hundred  people,  for  upwai*da  of  two  months ; 
and  to  me  it  looks  no  larger  in  proportion  than 
the  to^  we  used  to  freight  with  pebbles,  and 
man  with  dolls,  and  float  upon  our  mountain 
tarn,  with  a  string  six  yards  long  to  convey  it 
safeljr  across.  "  Three  hundred  passengers,^'  I 
exclaim,  mentally,  "  there  will  not  be  room  for 
them  to  stir!"  But,  referring  to  the  Ships 
Fassengers  Act,  I  find  that  every  emigrant 
ship  passing  within  the  tropics,  must  Jiave  a 
space  of  firteen  clear  superficial  feet  upon  the 
main  deck,  or  on  the  deck  immediately  below, 
unencumbered  with  luggage  or  lading,  for  every 
passenger  above  fourt^n  years  of  ag?.    I  reaa« 
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too,  that  the  decks  vtiW  be  surveyed  by  an  eim- 
grant  officer,  before  the  sbip  sails ;  and  I  leave 
the  matter  to  his  superior  judgment. 

I  feel  circumscribe\l  in  umit  above  deck ;  but, 
in  the  steerage  cabin  below,  my  feeling  is 
simply  suffocation,  empty  though  it  is,  with 
the  exceotion  of  one  poor  girl  in  a  rusty  black 
dress,  who  sits  mournfully  on  a  trunk  beside 
the  door  of  a  berth.  The  steerage  is  a  long 
low  narrow  apartment,  with  a  very  narrow, 
immovable  table  and  two  benches  running  its 
entire  length;  the  height  is  more  than  the 
minimum  required  by  the  act,  which  is  six  feet, 
yet  it  makes  me  almost  afraid  of  walking  up- 
right ;  perhaps  on  the  same  principle  that  our 
geese  always  bend  their  long  necks  when  they 
pass  under  the  lofty  doorway  of  the  bam.  The 
light  is  dismal,  for  it  is  admitted  only  by  the 
open  hatchway  by  which  I  have  descended, 
and  through  a  few  panes  of  glass  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick.  Down  each  side  of  this  room,  are  a 
number  of  little  closets,  not  half  so  spacious  as 
our  country  pantries,  but  looking  very  like 
them,  with  substantial  shelves,  about  twenty 
inches  wide,  two  on  each  side,  and  two  along 
the  end;  they  are  plain  deal  shelves,  with  a 
board  fastened  along  the  outer  edge  to  form 
them  into  a  kind  of  case,  but  there  is  no  other 
indication  that  these  are  designed  for  sleeping- 
rooms;  and  the  whole  space  for  standing  in 
them  is  six  feet  by  three,  lor  six  persons.  The 
girl,  who  has  red  eyes  and  a  pale  face,  tells  me 
she  has  come  from  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  to 
start  her  only  brother  to  Australia,  but  he  is 
standing  on  the  landing  stage,  to  look  out  for 
some  decent  comrades  to  sbaxe  his  berth  with-* 
a  very  wise  precaution.  For  six  persons  to  in- 
habit a  closet  of  this  size  day  and  night  with- 
out quarrelling^,  must  require  a  miracle  of  good 
sense  and  ^ooa  temper. 

The  mam  deck  is  quiet;  on  the  quarter- 
deck the  pilot  saunters  leisurely,  whistling  a 
sentimental  tune ;  a  knot  of  sailors  are  gathered 
in  the  forecastle ;  one  of  them  a  seaman  after 
my  imagination,  and  after  the  model  of  nautical 
pictures;  middle  height,  sturdy,  broad-chested 
«id  muscular,  with  slender  legs;  a  face  mas- 
sive, but  clearly  moulded:  grizzly  hair,  and 
shaggy,  overhanging  eyebrows,  like  moustaches ; 
deep-set  keen  eyes  and  a  humorous  mouth,  up 
to  the  lower  lip  of  which  a  strong  dark  beard  is 
{pK)wiug.  All  the  men  look  leisurely.  There 
Ts  but  one  busy  person  visible  above  deck,  and 
he  is  the  black  cook  in  the  galley  opposite  the 
forecastle ;  he  seems  of  a  contented  disposition, 
and  is  cooking,  by  a  species  of  magic,  dinner 
for  three  hundred,  in  a  hole  not  larger  than  one 
of  our  fireplaces  at  home.  The  cooking  galley 
forms  part  of  a  house  on  deck ;  it  is  a  small 
wooden  lodge  in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  and  con- 
tains the  intermediate  berths,  which  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  steerage  below,  but  possess  the  ad- 
vantages of  more  air  and  light,  and  of  ensurance 
against  being  enclosed  between  decks  in  case  of 
storms.  Yawning  before  the  entrance  to  the 
intermediate  cabin,  is  a  large  square  trap-door, 
now  open,  which  reveals  to  my  astonished  eyes 


the  immense  depth  and  space  of  the  hold  of  the 
ship.  Upon  the  brink  of  this  opening  stands 
an  anxious  fretted-looking  man,  the  ship's  hus- 
band, who  has  to  bear  all  the  minor  worry  of  the 
arrangement's,  and  is  bandied  about  from  spot  to 
spot,  to  meet  and  remove  every  difficulty.  He  is 

Sensive  just  now,  having  time  to  be  so ;  and 
stand  for  a  few  minutes  beside  him.  The  hold 
is  very  like  a  left-luggage  office  on  an  immense 
scale.  There  are  boxes,  chests,  tubs,  barrels, 
sacks,  and  coffers,  of  every  description.  Here  is 
a  piano,  looking  as  little  and  insignificant  as  a 
lady's  work-box;  there,  is  a  steam-engine,  packed 
in  a  case,  and  labelled  "  To  be  kept  dry,"  as  if 
it  were  only  a  plated  teapot.  The  ship's  hus- 
band directs  my  attention  to  the  barrels  of  pork, 
and  the  great  casks  of  water,  provided  for  his 
large  family  during  their  seventy  or  eighty  days' 
voyage.  "Three  quarts  per  day  for  statute 
adult,"  he  says,  ana  repeats  in  a  tone  wavering 
between  high  dudgeoil  and  paternal  satisfac- 
tion ;  "  three  quarts  per  day  for  statute  adult 
at  least,  of  sweet  pure  water;  not  to  mention 
what  is  used  in  cooking." 

I  leave  him,  still  pensive  and  at  leisure ;  and, 
passing  the  sauntering  pilot  on  the  (quarter- 
deck, descend  a  narrow  night  of  steps  into  the 
saloon  of  the  first  cabin  passengers ;  it  appears 
to  me  sumptuous,  height  and  good  size,  with 
panelled  walls  of  white  and  gold,  cusliioned  seats, 
and  a  large  dining-table.  In  one  comer  is 
the  door  of  the  captain's  cabin,  which  impresses 
me  as  a  very  roomy  place,  after  the  bertJis 
in  the  steerage  and  intermediate.  There  are  a 
chest  of  drawers,  two  or  three  chairs,  a  set  of 
bookshelves,  and  some  ornaments:  consisting 
of  ostrich  eggs,  an  odd-looking  weapon  or  two, 
and  a  picture  of  a  man  overboard.  There  is 
also  a  real  bed — not  a  shelf— and  the  steward, 
a  slim  agile  man,  with  a  head  covered  with 
black  curly  hair  in  such  profusion  as  to  make 
it  look  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  body,  is 
laying  on  sheets  and  olankets  with  the  dex- 
terity of  a  housemaid.  This  is  the  onlj  token 
of  human  residence  I  have  seen,  for  it  is  a  re- 
ceived maxim  that  we  live  where  we  sleep ;  and 
this  is  the  only  preparation  for  sleep  I  have 
come  upon.  I  turn,  somewhat  comforted,  to  the 
doctor's  cabin.  To  denote  its  size  by  a  pleasant 
word,  it  is  snug ;  scarcely  large  enough  to  swing 
a  cat  in,  if  our  tender-hearted  doctor  could  take 
a  fancy  to  such  an  amusement.  And  thinking 
of  cats  in  connexion  with  the  doctor's  pet  ca- 
nary, which  is  to  accompany  him  on  his  voyage, 
and  is  now  chirping  plaintively  over  his  last 
fresh-gathered  groundsel — I  go  back  into  the 
saloon  to  speak  to  a  custom-house  officer,  con- 
ceming  cats  and  rats.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
rats,  as  1  suspected,  with  all  my  strong  country 
prejudice  against  them ;  rats  in  such  numbers 
that  the  officer  informs  me  gravely,  there  were 
nearly  four  hundred  killed  yesterday,  and  it 
makes  no  perceptible  diminution;  only,  to  re- 
assure me  lor  the  doctor's  safety,  he  adds,  that 
they  never  gnaw  the  outer  timbers  of  a  vessel, 
being  too  wise  for  that.  "  As  for  cats,  bless 
you !  the  seamen  are  that  fond  of  them,  that  if 
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there  was  a  cat  and  a  parson  aboard,  and  one 
of  them  had  to  be  thrown  overboard,  they'd 
ten  times  rather  throw  the  parson.  They\e 
got  some  notion  about  Jonah  in  connexion 
with  parsons."  As  he  speaks,  I  see  that  the 
cabin  opposite  to  our  doctor's  is  ticketed  with 
the  name  of  a  Reverend  Somebody ;  and  the 
^ip's  oarnenter  comes  ont  of  it  grumbling, 
having  had  a  difficulty  in  fixing  a  reading-desk 
to  the  approbation  of  its  tenant. 

The  doctor  and  his  wife  having  come  on  board, 
make  for  the  quarter-deek  at  once,  as  to  a  place 
of  refuse.  I  look  down  from  thence  upon  our 
le^  privileged  shipmates  of  the  steerage  and  in- 
termediate, and  see  them  involved  in  a  distxact- 
ing  whirl  of  confusion,  which  continues  hope- 
lessly all  the  afternoon.  There  are  people  of 
every  age,  down  to  babies  but  a  few  weeks 
old;  men  shouting;  children  crying;  women 
silenced  by  utter  inability  to  make  tnemselves 
heard.  Luggage  ia  strewed  about  the  deck 
in  unsorted heaps.  Every  spot  is  full;  every 
square  foot  is  littered;  every  person  is  in  a  fer- 
ment. The  majoritjf  of  the  women  seem  to  give 
up  all  effort  at  settUng,  as  if  it  were  contrary  to 
anv  reasonable  expectation ;  so  they  seat  them- 
selves doggedly  upon  their  most  valued  trunks, 
and  make  up  their  minds  to  voyage  on  them 
to  Austn^lia.  The  mates,  and  the  carpenter, 
and  the  steward,  are  harassed  out  of  their  senses : 
yet  their  labour  is  easv  and  placid  compared  to 
that  of  the  oppressed  snip's  husband,  who  has  no 
rest,  bodily  or  mental,  for  a  single  instant.  The 
exertions  of  the  black  cook  are  fearful  to  behold, 
for  he  is  preparing  dinner  for  these  multitudes. 
The  dinner  is  served  out  in  messes  for  four ;  and 
already  the  tin  dbhes  and  cans  are  coming  into 
active  use.  When  the  ship  is  in  order,  the 
doctor  tells  me,  it  will  be  his  dntv  to  taste  of 
every  meal  prepared  for  all  but  tne  first-cabin 
passengers,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  whether  it 
DC  whdesomeand  properly  cooked.  To-day  the 
meal  is  taken  upon  tne  tops  of  boxes ;  on  the 
quarter-deck  steps ;  on  the  aoor-sill  of  the  iuter- 
ntediate ;  on  the  floor  of  the  deck,  where  there 
happens  to  be  any  space.  It  is  cut  witb  pocket- 
kmves,  of  eaten  in  bites,  or  torn  to  pieces  with 
fineers.  As  I  watch  a  party,  consisting  of  an 
old  woman  and  three  men  engaged  in  the  primi- 
tive process  last  mentioned,  the  woman  apolo- 
gisee,  and  I  venture  upon  asking  her  why  sue  is 
emigrating. 

"  Why,  I've  two  sons  out  tbere,"  she  says, 
pointing  down  the  river,  "  and  they've  sent  nie 
money  to  go  out  to  them,  but  I  know  it'll  lull 
me.    I'm  over  sixty." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  Australia  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  know  nothing ;  I  went  to 
the  Mechanics'  at  home,  to  hear  a  gentleman 
as  was  preaching  about  it,  and  he  said  they  were 
all  upside  down.  I'm  sure  I  never  can  walk 
upside  down,  myself,  and  my  lads  ought  to  have 
known  it." 

Before  I  can  make  any  attempt  to  comfort 
and  enlichten  this  disconsolate  emigrant,  the  tug 
comes  alongside  again,  bringing;  tlie  owner  of  the 
8bip»  the  government  oommiaaioners,  and  the 


captain,  with  the  residue  of  the  passengers.  The 
captain  (consumptive,  and  not  m  the  least  like 
what  I  had  made  him  out  to  be  in  my  mind), 
and  the  owner,  and  the  commissioners,  imme- 
diately sit  down  to  dinner,  as  the  first  and  most 
pressing  part  of  their  business. 

I  make  a  second  raid  upon  the  main-deck. 
Here  is  a  young  fanner,  a  sturdy  bluff  bronzed 
joune  fellow,  who  knows  what  work  is :  beside 
him  lies  a  sheep-dog  of  the  true  Scotch  breed, 
asleep :  not  curled  up  lazily  like  a  spaniel,  but 
dozing  watchfully,  with  his  head  resting  on  his 


dog  wags  his  tail  with  a  friendly 
salute.  Hb  name  (the  dog's,  I  don't  ask  the 
man's)  is  Moss ;  five  pounds  his  master  has  paid 
for  his  passage,  and  is  to  find  him  in  provisions ; 
he  onlv  paid  fifteen  pounds  for  himself,  rations 
and  all;  but  rather  than  leave  Moss  behind,  he 
says,  he  would  pay  fiftv  pounds  for  him.  I  tell 
him,  what  has  been  told  to  me.  that  there  were 
objections  raised  against  the  doctor  taking  out 
a  terrier,  because  of  the  danger  of  madness  in 
passing  the  tropics.  So  the  farmer  auietly 
takes  Moss  down  into  the  steerage,  ana  lays 
the  docile  creature  in  his  own  b^b,  well  co- 
vered up  from  observation  with  blankets  and 
rugs. 

Close  by-— but  all  are  dose  by  within  these 
narrow  limits — ^is  a  girl,  in  voluminous  skirts, 
a  mantle,  a  turban  hat,  and  a  spangled  net, 
chaffering  with  a  vendor  of  small  wares;  the 
object  of  the  bargain  being  a  boot-bnu^, 
which  the  nedlar  offers  for  fourpence  and  re- 
commends nuently.  The  turban  nat  is  shaken, 
and  its  wearer  produces  two-pence  from  a 
bag  hung  for  safety  round  her  neck;  then 
the  wratn  of  the  insulted  dealer  waxes  elo- 
quent, and  he  exclaims  with  a  look  and  ac- 
cent of  cutting  sarcasm,  "Twopence !  Where 
did  you  buv  your  hat  ?"  Meeting  this  fashionable 
emigrant  snortly  after  in  a  comparatively  quiet 
corner,  she  informs  me  that  she  is  going  out 
alone ;  she  has  no  friends  expecting  her  in  Aus- 
tralia, and— no— she  does  got  think  of  going  into 
service. 

I  suppose  order  is  being  restored;  but  the 
confusion  is  like  the  darkness  of  the  night: 
denser  just  before  the  dawn.  A  helpless  wo- 
man is  shedding  tears  upon  her  topmost  trunk, 
which  stands  oreast-high  before  ner.  She  is 
&om  the  country,  like  mjself,  and  tells  me^ 
weeping,  that  she  is  losing  her  faculties,  for 
she  IS  certain  sure  that  when  she  came  on  deck 
Liverpool  was  to  our  right-hand,  and  now  it  is 
to  our  left.  I  look,  and  to  my  amazement  find 
that  her  statement  is  correct;  and  from  that 
momeut  I  myself  am  plunged  in  bewildermenL 
The  doctor  explains  somelTiinff  about  the  vessel 
turning  with  the  tide,  but  I  do  not  compr&' 
hend  him  in  the  least;  all  I  know,  is,  that 
it  makes  me  extremely  uncomfortable  to  cast 
m^  eyes  towards  the  shore,  for  Birkenhead  and 
Liverpool  seems  to  have  changed  sites,  and  I 
have  my  doubts  as  to  our  landing  in  the  right 
place. 
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The  commissioneiB  come  on  deck  now ;  and 
the  names  of  the  crew  and  paseengere  are  called 
oyer.  Tiie  eliip's  husband  has  olassifted  them, 
and  appointed  their  berths ;  so  there  is  nothing 
to  do  oat  to  pass  master :  this,  however, 
is  not  so  easy  as  it  appears;  the  mate,  and 
steward,  and  erei*y  official  at  liberty  are  actively 
employed  in  diving  into  the  steerage,  and  ez- 
pLoring  comers^  in  seareh  of  the  persons  wanted^ 
whose  names  are  shouted  in  every  variety  of  key, 
Uktil  they  appear,  bewildered  and  frightened, 
under  the  unpression  that  they  have  trans* 
pes&td  some  unknown  regulation.  Then  there 
18  an  inspection  of  decks,  and  pumps,  and  boats, 
and  hose  of  the  fire-engine. 

Gradually  the  loggage  gets  stowed  into  the 
hokL  It  IS  stowed  k)elow,  with  the  utmost  in- 
differenoe.  Indeed,  there  is  no  pathos  nor  pa- 
triotism manifested.  One  mast  be  in  some  mea- 
sure oomfbrtable,  to  be  pi^hetic ;  and  patriotism 
requires  a  very  h^^h  degree  of  oontentedness. 
If  we  weep  here,  it  may  be  from  fatimie^  hanger, 
or  exhaustion ;  but  we  cannot  chensn  sentiment. 
Even  the  doctor's  Uttle  wife  is  too  busy,  knoek- 
ing  op  nails  and  arranging  the  cabin  for  her 
husband's  use,  to  find  any  time  for  teaiSb  She 
tells  me  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  t^em 
to-night.  Miracles  are  wrought  in  the  last 
hour  oefore  the  sun  goes  down ;  for  no  naked 
lights  are  allowed  between  declts.  The  rule  is 
stringent,  but  needful;  and  the  doctor  telle 
me  ^  cases  of  illness,  where  the  face  oould 
only  be  seen  dimly,  by  covered  lights.  Once,  he 
was  called  in  the  night  to  attend  an  apparently 
dying  man,  and  found  him  hdd  straignt  upon 
hiB  berth  with  a  lighted  candle,  a  holy  candle, 
in  each  hand,  "to  light  his  soul  to  eternity  1" 
One  movement  of  tne  restless  sufferer  might 
have  enveloped  the  ship  in  flames ;  and  though 
it  was  at  toe  risk  of  nis  life  to  disregard  the 
religion  of  the  ignorant  people  about  him, 
he  snatched  the  dangerous  lights  away,  and 
extinguished  them  amid  imprecations. 

It  IS  time  to  00 ;  the  twilight  is  fallinj; ;  at 
the  next  high  tioe,  in  the  sunrise,  the  ship  will 
.sail.  In  the  tug  alongside,  many  of  the  friends 
who  have  lumbered  tne  ship,  are  akeady  col- 
lected, and  are  looking  up,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  faces  hanging  over  the  gunwale.  The  vessel 
is  ship-shape.  The  many  ropes  of  the  tackling 
are  strung,  like  a  huge  harp,  for  the  winds  to 
play  upon;  the  boats  are  slung  up  to  their 
allotted  places,  all  seaworthy,  and  read^  for 
immediate  use ;  the  commissioners  are  satisfied 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Ships  Passengers 
Act  have  been  oomplied  with ;  the  captain  is 
goinff  on  shore,  for  the  last  time,  to  receive  a 
certificate  to  that  effect.  On  the  deck  of  the 
Favourite  are  two  sailor  lads  kissing  a  weeping 
old  woman;  a  brother  and  sister  standing  at 
the  edge  of  the  gangway  hand-in-hand ;  a  girl 
gazing  upward  with  a  sorrowfully-set  face, 
to  oateh  every  glimpse  of  a  seaman  busy  in 
the  rising.  Ihe  commissioners,  the  snip's 
owner,  and  the  slim  captain,  step  on  to  the 
paddle-box;  and  the  doctor  brings  his  wife 
to  mj  side — closely  veiled  now^  but  brave  to 


the  last.  We  emerge  from  the  shadow  of  the 
ship's  great  black  hulk,  into  the  last  crimson 
gleiun  of  day.  Above  us,  all  alonf  the  gunwale, 
are  ranged  the  dark  figures  of  tie  emigrants, 
crowdi^  in  great  numbers  towards  the  foie- 
caetle,  where  the  sailors  are  gathered,  and  from 
whom  rises  the  first  note  of  a  cheer,  which  runs 
through  the  whole  line,  and  is  repeated  again 
and  again — rather  mournfully,  as  our  feeble  ech^ 
reaehes  them.  In  a  few  minutes  we  see  the 
ship  from  the  shore :  a  quiet,  solitary,  deserted- 
looking  shape  on  the  water,  with  no  hint  of  the 
life,  and  sorrow,  and  hope,  and  fear,  crowded 
together  in  that  little  space. 


A  LITERARY  LIEE. 

WiiH  tiie  modem  expansion  of  journalism, 
and  the  absorption  of  the  writing  facultv  in  the 
incessant  proauction  of  a  vast  periodical  literar 
ture,  beanng  for  the  most  part  on  the  imme- 
diate necessities  or  evanescent  entertainment 
of  the  hour,  we  seem  to  be  in  some  danger  of 
losing  the  old  scholarly  type  of  authorship,  such 
as  existed  in  its  highest  perfection  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  ekhteeuth  centuries,  and  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present.  We  have  abundance 
of  rapid  and  able  penmen— writers  full  of  infor- 
mation on  the  topics  of  the  day — illustrioua 
novelists,  and  clever  observers  of  current  man- 
ners; but  the  race  of  literary  men,  pure  and 
simple,  is  fast  dying  out  under  the  glare  of  gas, 
the  roar  of  steam,  and  the  quick  fiasS^  of  electri- 
city. The  age  has  to  attend  to  so  many  prac- 
tical questions  of  urgency  and  weight,  and  is 
so  hurried  from  one  grave  crisis  to  another, 
that  it  has  no  time  to  Bnger  on  the  sward  by 
the  side  of  the  great  dusty  highwi^,  or  to  dream 
beneath  the  shadow  of  immemorial  woodlands. 
The  man  who  follows  literature  for  its  own 
sake,  apart  from  any  design  at  once  recognisable 
by  the  nurrying  crowd,  stands  a  poor  chance  of 
being  listened  to;  and  the  author  of  to-day  is 
perforce  obliged  to  mould  his  work  into  some 
tangible  shape,  such  as  he  can  at  once  take  into 
the  market,  and  offer  for  sale  with  the  proba- 
bility of  finding  purchasers.  Except  in  the  case 
of  those  few  geniuses  who  possess  the  rare  ^ift 
of  creative  power,  the  literary  man  finds  him- 
self speedily  lapsmg  into  the  journalist.  He 
may  not  have  begun  life  as  a  politician;  he  may 
have  had  a  strong  predilection  towards  the 
greener  regions  of  imagination  and  fancy ;  he 
may  love  (3d  books  and  the  abiding  phantoms 
of  old  days,  with  a  tender  and  unsatisned  affec- 
tion; but  the  press  demands  him,  and  will  have 
him.  "  How  is  it^"  asked  an  old  journalist  one 
day,  *'  that  so  ma^v  young  poets  finally  develop 
into  sub-editors?'*  The  answer  is  obvious. 
Moonbeams  are  a  verv  innutritions  diet,  and 
the  young  poet  soon  learns  to  appreciato  the 
advantages  that  belong  to  the  sub-editor's  room. 
Accordingly,  the  mere  author  sinks  out  of  sights 
and  tiie  journalist  takes  his  pUoe. 

One  of  the  completest  specimens  of  the  almost 
extinct  literary  man,  in  tlie  most  rigorous  sense 
of  the  expression,  was  Leigh  Hunt.    He  passed 
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the  seventy-five  years  of  liis  life  in  a  region  of 
books;  joameying  from  land  to  land  m  that 
immortal  territory,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
ever-fresh  wonder  and  delight  of  the  old  travel- 
lers in  the  marvel-haunted  East,  and  receivhig 
the  very  elements  of  his  character  from  the 
sources  that  fed  his  mind.  His  recently-pub- 
lished Correspondence  (to  which  we  purpose  to 
devote  a  few  columns)  shows  very  clearly  the 
nature  and  habits  of  the  man,  and  will  remove  a 
world  of  misapprehension  by  simply  presenting 
facts  in  their  right  aspect.  The  book  has  oome 
out  under  the  best  of  all  auspices,  for  it  is 
edited  by  the  poet's  own  son,  Mr.  Thornton 
Hunt — a  name  not  only  known  for  many  years 
as  that  of  one  of  the  chief  writers  on  the  London 
press,  but  s])ecially  and  worthily  associated  with 
the  new  edition  of  Leigh  Hunt's  Autobiography, 
in  which  the  work  of  the  father  was  completed 
by  the  son.  The  letters  now  given  to  the  pub- 
lic range  from  the  jear  1803  down  to  within 
four  days  of  the  writer's  death  in  August,  1859 ; 
and  they  show  the  same  general  tendencies  from 
first  to  last,  combined  with  remarkable  varia- 
tions in  specific  mattera  of  taste,  and  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  an  original  mind  from  tne  con- 
ventionalities in  which  it  had  been  trained  in 
youth,  but  which  few  have  thrown  off  with  such 
complete  success  as  he. 

Though  only  the  other  day  one  of  the  work- 
ing world  of  authors,  and  though  not  of  ex- 
treme age  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  Leigh 
Hunt  formed  a  direct  link  with  a  totally  bygone 
school  of  letters.  Bom  in  the  same  year  that  Dr. 
Johnson  died,  his  first  ideas  of  literature  were 
formed  while  the  Jolmsonian  style  was  still  domi- 
nant, before  the  French  Revolution  had  had  time 
to  rouse  the  mind  of  Europe  (or  at  least  of  Eng- 
land) out  of  its  pseudo-scnolastic  lethargy,  be- 
fore the  war  with  Bonaparte  had  come  to  con- 
front the  nation  with  the  stem  tmths  of  a 
new  state  of  things,  and  while  yet  the  great 
inventions  of  our  own  day  were  unsuspected, 
except  by  a  few  thoughtful  brains.  It  was  the 
very  worst  period  that  our  literature  has  ever 
known.    The  great  dictator  of  Fleet-street  had 

gone,  leaving  behind  him  a  host  of  feeble  satel- 
tes,  who  made  the  vices  of  his  style  apparent 
in  their  vapid  and  insincere  imitations.  Those 
who  did  not  mimic  Johnson  did  what  was 
worse;  for  they  wrote  in  a  tone  of  maudlin 
sentimentality  that  had  not  even  the  aspect  of 
strength.  Burke,  indeed,  was  stiU  living ;  but 
he  stood  almost  alone.  In  poetry,  the  Delia 
€mscan  manner  prevailed,  with  its  false  sim- 
plicity and  real  tinsel,  its  lachrymose  tender- 
ness and  sham  romance.  Wordsworth  and  Cole- 
ridge had  not  ^et  risen  above  the  horizon,  and, 
in  tne  dearth  of  original  genius,  Headley  himself 
was  looked  upon.as  a  prodigy.  It  is  tme  that 
Cowper  kept  alive  the  feeling  of  a  better  day ; 
but  even  his  poems  were  to  some  extent  im- 
bued with  the  faults  of  the  time.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  these  influences  that  Leigh  Hunt's 
earliest  literary  style  was  fashioned.  The  age 
was  one  of  pretence,  and  the  young  poet  and 
essayist  sufi'ered  in  the  first  instance  from  the 


mistakes  of  others.  He  had  "  a  good  old  aunt," 
who  used  to  encourap  him  "  to  write  fine  let- 
ters," and  on  whom  he  composed  an  elegy  after 
her  death,  in  which  he  called  her  "  a  nymph  !" 
In  our  days,  none  but  a  boy  could  commit 
such  an  absurdity;  but  at  that  time  the  boy 
simply  followed  the  example  of  his  elders,  who 
in  such  affairs  were  probably  in  no  respect  his 
betters.  The  old  lady  herself,  who  was  so  fond 
of  "  fine  letters,"  would  doubtless  have  consi- 
dered that  her  translation  into  the  nymphsJ. 
state  was  a  perfectlv  proper  thin^ — ^in  poetry. 
In  the  same  artificial  and  sophisticated  strain, 
Lei^h  Hunt,  when  a  boy,  wrote  "an  ode  in 
praise  of  the  Duke  of  York's  victory  at  Dun- 
kirk, which,"  he  relates,  "  I  was  afterwards 
excessively  mortified  to  find  had  been  a  defeat. 
I  compared  him  to  Alexander,  or  rather  dis- 
missed Alexander  with  contempt  in  the  exor- 
dium." In  a  lett»  to  one  of  his  daughters,  he 
says  that  he  described  the  duke  "  as  gaUoping 
about  through  the  field  of  battle,  shooting  the 
Frenchmen  in  the  eye  /"  When  he  had  shaken 
himself  free  of  all  this  mbbish,  Leigh  Hunt 
became  one  of  the  most  truthful  writers  that 
ever  lived;  but  it  was  not  until  after  some 
years  that  he  corrected  the  false  literary  educa- 
tion of  his  youth. 

His  experiences  at  the  Blue-coat  School  were 
not  of  a  character  to  set  him  in  the  right  road. 
The  master,  Boyer,  seems  to  have  been  a  pedant, 
without  any  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  classical 
learning,  which  he  apparently  regarded  as  an 
affair  of  grammar  and  of  mechanical  forms.  The 
boy  saw  through  and  disliked  the  formalism ; 
and  he  fled  for  refuge  to  the  poets  of  his  own 
country— but  generally  to  tiie  poorest  and 
weakest  of  them.  He  forsook  one  Kind  of  con- 
ventionality for  another ;  he  bathed  his  mind  in 
the  poetry  of  the  period  immediately  succeeding 
Pope,  and  appears  to  have  regarded  the  heroes 
of  Dodsley's  Miscellany  as  the  greatest  masters 
of  verse.  So  true  to  him  were  the  most  sickly 
insincerities  of  the  so-called  pastoral  school  of 
poetry,  that  he  and  some  of  nis  school-fellows 
would  occasionally  row  up  the  river  to  Rich- 
mond, that  they  might  enact,  literally  and  in 
good  faith,  Collins's  ridiculous  lines  about 
Thomson's  grave  in  his  Ode  on  the  Death  of 
that  poet : 

Remembrance  oft  shall  baunt  tbe  shore 

When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  dresa'd, 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar, 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest. 

Such  was  the  style  which  he  then  believed  in 
and  reverenced ;  such  was  the  style  in  which 
his  earliest  volume  of  poems,  called  Juvenilia, 
was  composed.  It  was  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1799  when  he  quitted  the  Blue-coat 
School,  and  Juvenilia  appeared  some  two  years 
afterwards.  Six  years  later  than  that— namely, 
in  1808 — ^the  Examiner  commenced ;  but,  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  young  author  had  been  trving 
his  wings  in  a  variety  of  ways,  though  chiefly  in 
the  direction  of  essay-writing  and  theatrical  criti- 
cism. The  eighteenth  century  style  was  still  in 
the  ascendant,  and  some  of  the  men  whom  we 
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are  accustomed  to  associate  with  tliat  ccntary 
almost  exclusively,  were  yet  living  and  com- 
posing. Sheridan  had  several  years  of  life  and 
authorship  before  him ;  Murphy,  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  Jolinson,  might  have  been  among 
the  readers  of  Leigh  Hunt's  early  productions ; 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  whose  portrait  had  been  painted  by 
Hogarth,  was  alert  and  vigprous ;  Person  was 
astounding  Europe  with  his  learning,  and  re- 
joicing bis  boon  companions  with  his  wit  in  the 
Cyder  Cellars  of  Maiden-lane;  and  Burke, 
Gibbon,  Cowpcr,  and  Horace  Walpole  were  but 
newly  dead.  The  prose  writings  of  Leigh  Hunt 
in  those  days  were  in  a  great  degree  modelled 
on  a  book  which  was  then  a  favourite  of  his, 
and  for  which,  indeed,  he  retained  a  regard  to 
the  end  of  his  existence;  that  is  to  say,  the 
Connoisseur  of  Colman  the  Elder,  and  Bonnell 
Thornton.  It  was  a  collection  of  periodical 
essays,  in  the  manner  of  Addison's  ana  Steele's 
Spectator  and  Tatler,  and  was  distinguished  by 
a  vein  of  pleasant  humour  and  wit,  tiiough  de- 
void of  the  freshness,  originality,  and  intellect  of 
its  prototypes.  Its  influence  over  Leigh  Hunt 
was  marked.  He  even  caught  up  the  pet 
phrases  of  the  Connoisseur  period ;  talked  of 
"the  town,"  "the  critics,"  "the  wits,"  "the 
fops,"  &c. ;  and  reproduced  with  nnconscious 
fioelity  the  tone  of  airy  banter  in  which  they 
delighted.  Lying  before  us  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  a  small  volume,  entitled  Critical  Essays 
on  the  Performers  of  the  London  Theatres,  in- 
cluding General  Observations  on  the  Practice 
and  (renins  of  the  Stage.  By  the  Author  of 
the  Theatrical  Criticisms  in  the  Weekly  Paper 
called  the  News.  The  author  in  question  is  the 
subject  of  this  article ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note 
the  difference  presented  by  the  style  of  the  book 
to  that  which  distinguished  the  essayist  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Instead  of  the 
easy,  unambitious,  conversational  utterance  of 
later  years,  sometimes  even  straggling  into  an 
apparent  carelessness  (thougli  Leigh  Hunt  was 
in  fact  far  from  careless  in  anything),  we  find  a 
style  of  conscious  and  laboured  epigram,  with 
the  somewhat  ostentatious  scholarhness,   and 

{)roneness  to  moralise  and  lecture,  of  a  youth  not 
ong  free  from  the  influences  of  his  tutor.  It  is 
not  difficult,  however,  to  see  in  any  page  you 
may  open  upon,  that  the  youth  is  one  of  no 
small  mark.  The  wit  is  often  genuine,  however 
assumed  the  manner:  as  where,  speaking  of 
John  Kemble's  eccentricities  of  pronunciation, 
he  says :  "  I  could  mispronounce  much  better 
than  he  when  I  was  a  mere  infant."  This  is 
like  some  of  the  happy  retorts  of  Johnson  in 
familiar  conversation ;  but,  a  few  lines  further 
down,  we  have  Johnson  in  his  balanced  literary 
style  :  "He  (Kcmble)  does  not  preseut  one  the 
idea  of  a  man  who  grasps  with  the  force  of 
genius,  but  of  one  who  overcomes  by  the  toil  of 
attention."  The  very  title-page  of  the  book 
has  a  smack  of  the  last  century.  It  contains  a 
picture  wherein  Tragedy  and  Comedy — the  one 
with  a  goblet  and  dagger,  the  other  with  an 
arrow — attitudinise  before  a  partially  draped 
mirror,  labelled  "  Yourself,"  and  having  more 


the  appearance  of  a  round  table  on  end,  than  a 
looking-glass ;  and  underneath  is  a  motto  from 
Horace. 

A  similar  mixture  of  conventional  manner  and 
original  observation  is  perceptible  throughout 
the  early  letters  contained  in  these  two  volumes 
of  Correspondence.  In  the  same  month  of  the 
same  year  (February,  1806),  he  writes  some 
love-verses  containing  such  lines  as, 

Hears  the  accaatom'd  sighs  thy  bosom  swell, 
Pensive,  not  sad,  for  him  who  loves  so  well, 

and  some  admirable  remarks  on  the  impropriety 
of  people  assuming  the  duties  of  sponsors  when 
they  either  doubt  the  doctrines  in  which  they 
undertake  to  see  the  child  reared,  or  do  not  in- 
tend to  give  themselves  any  further  trouble 
about  the  matter.  The  indfependence  of  the 
writer's  mind,  indeed,  shows  itself  very  early, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  Leigh  Hunt  began 
life  with  certain  transmitted  forms  of  thought 
which  he  afterwards  threw  off.  The  observations 
scattered  about  these  letters  are  excellent  and 
very  original,  even  when  the  correspondent  was 
a  mere  youth.  In  one,  written^ in  1807,  he 
says:  "Affection,  like  melancholy,  magnifies 
trifles:  but  the  magnifying  of  the  one  is  like 
looking  through  a  telescope  at  heaveidy  objects ; 
that  of  the  other,  like  enlarging  monsters  with  a 
microscope."  The  sentence  is  worthy  of  the 
writer's  best  days.  Much  of  the  ability  for 
humorous  character-painting  which  was  after- 
wards strikingly  exhibited  in  the  Indicator, 
is  also  to  be  traced  in  the  early  letters.  In  the 
course  of  a  visit  to  Nottingham,  in  the  summer 
of  1808,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  medical 
man,  who,  knowing  that  his  young  visitor  was 
the  editor  of  the  Examiner,  determined  upon 
"  doing  himself  the  honour  of  contributing  his 
atom  towards  the  said  editor's  general  know- 
ledge." Accordingly,  he  first  ^vanised  the 
editor,  "  who  felt  as  if  he  had  been  shot  through 
the  head ;"  then  he  showed  him  a  lady's  heart, 
thereby  rather  staggering  his  belief  "tliat  that 
interesting  object  could  be  the  seat  of  love;" 
and,  finally,  "  he  introduced  the  said  editor  to  a 
murderer !"  The  murderer  existed  in  no  more 
formidable  shape  than  that  of  a  dried  skeleton, 
which  was  preserved  in  a  cupboard  in  the 
medical  man's  room.  "  However,"  writes  Lei^h 
Hunt,  "when  the  doctor  galvanised  me  the 
other  night,  he  put  out  the  candles  in  his  room ; 
and  there  I  sat  in  the  dark,  awfully  enough,  with 
a  man  before  me  who  was  ci*eating  strange  fire, 
and  a  murderer  standing  behind  me  in  a  little 
closet.  I  thought  of  the  skeleton  in  that  face- 
tious romance  1  read  just  before  I  came  away, 
who  was  seen  sitting  and  chattering  with  a 
monk,  like  two  bricklayers  over  a  pint  of  porter." 
The  mingling  of  humour  and  grim  wildness  in 
this  passage  is  fit  for  a  Grerman  legend. 

y/e  find  the  happy  boyishness  of  spirits  gra- 
dually clouded  with  graver  thoughts  as  life  ad- 
vanced. Leigh  Hunt  was  only  eight-and-twenty 
when,  in  February,  1813,  he  and  his  elder 
brother  John  were  sent  to  prison  for  two  years, 
for  the  celebrated  libel  on  the  Prince  Eegent ; 
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but  from  that  period  the  shadows  seemed  to 
gather  about  the  head  of  the  youthful  reformer, 
and  the  tone  of  his  private  Tvritings  acquired  a 
correspouding  hue.  He  had  been  married  a 
few  jears  before,  and  had  now  two  children. 
FeeLn^  himself  in  ill-health  (for,  though  gifted 
naturallr  with  a  strong  constitution,  he  was 
seldom  free  from  depressing  ailments,  the  result 
of  excessive  study,  over-work,  and  insufficient 
exercise),  and  doubting  whether  he  should'  ever 
live  to  see  the  end  of  his  captivity,  he  resolved 
on  keening  a  kind  of  prison  journal :  partly  for 
the  sajce  of  amusement,  partly  that  he  might 
leave  some  record,  should  such  become  necessary, 
of  his  *'  ffrounds  of  conduct  and  habits  of  think- 
ing." He  tells  his  children,  however,  that  if  he 
should  never  acquire  any  greater  reputation  as 
an  author  than  he  then  possessed,  tnev  are  not 
to  allow  the  diary  to  i^ass  beyoad  their  own 
private  circle,  unless  hia  memorv  should  be 
"  wantonly  and  ienorantly  traduced  by  those  who 
think  it  worth  wnile  to  notice  it."  Both  these 
conditions  having  been  fulfilled,  the  diary  finds 
its  way  before  the  public;  and  a  very  charming 
picture  it  presents  of  the  prison-life  of  a  man 
of  genius  and  conad^oe,  turning  his  yerr  jail 
into  a  scene  of  domesticity  and  love,  and  filhng 
it  with  visions  of  an  honourable  fame,  to  be  won 
thereafter  by  constant  devotion  to  literary  toil. 
The  writer  was  just  then  btt[;inning  the  stoiy 
of  Rimini ;  but  he  did  not  forget  his  journal- 
istic responsibilities.  He  had  oeen  vexed  at 
the  discovery  of  "  a  miserable  blunder"  which 
he  had  made  a  few  weeks  before,  ''up<Hi  a 
matter  of  every-day  knowledge;"  so  he  set 
himself  to  work  to  study  with  greater  complete- 
ness than  he  had  yet  done,  the  details  of  politics 
and  history.  Even  at  that  early  period  ne  had 
formed  a  just  estimate  both  of  the  yalue  and 
the  short-comings  of  his  newspaper  writings.  *'  I 
have  hitherto  confined  myselt  as  a  jourmdist," 
he  writes,  "  to  very  general  politics,  and  princi- 
pally to  the  ethical  part  of  them,  to  the  diffusion 
of  a  libend  spirit  of  thinking,  and  to  the  very 
broadest  view  of  characters  and  events,  always 
referring  them  to  the  standard  of  human  nature 
and  common  sense;  but  although  this  may  be 
enough  for  a  general  reformist,  yet  it  is  far  &om 
sufficient  for  a  particular  one.  In  shorty  the 
common  sense,  the  moral  part  of  my  business, 
I  know  well  enough,  and  am  enabled  by  it  to 
detect  most  of  the  wretched  errors  which  the 
ordinary  politicians  of  the  day  would  pass  upon 
us  for  good  government;  but  I  want  the  ac- 
quired learning — ^the  details,  the  out-of-door 
experience."  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the 
true  and  valuable  service  which  Leigh  Hunt 
rendered  to  the  Liberal  cause  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  to  say  that  he  never  ac- 
quired the  practical  knowledge  of  which  he 
confesses  the  want  in  this  passage.  He  ad- 
mitted in  later  life  that  he  could  not  understand 
a  question  when  put  in  the  form  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament ;  and,  in  truth,  the  bent  of  his  dis- 
position was  too  purely  literary  to  permit  of  his 
obtaining  a  mastery  over  the  mere  bui^iivess  of 
politics     But  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  he 


lacked,  is  so  often  aecompanied  in  others  by  a 
want  of  the  h^her  knowledge  which  he  pos- 
sessed— a  sense  of  the  lasting  elements  of 
morality,  and  of  the  wants  of  human  nature — 
that  even  an  exclusive  exhibition  of  the  latter 
is  an  advantage  in  tlie  midst  of  more  utilitarian 
yiews.  In  much  of  the  political  writings  of  the 
present  day  one  could  dispense  witli  a  large 
amount  of  technicality  for  the  sake  of  a  loftier 
regard  for  the  first  principles  of  truth. 

The  journal,  unfortunately,  was  discontinued 
after  a  few  days,  as  such  things  are  apt  to  be 
when  the  novelty  has  worn  off;  but  the  letters, 
which  become  more  numerous  after  the  prison 
epoch,  are  in  themselves  a  species  of  diary.  The 
oorrespondence  with  Shelley  is  amon^t  the  most 
interesting  in  the  ooUeotion,  the  writer  express- 
ing himself  with  perfect  unreserve  when  com- 
municating with  that  "  friend  of  friends."  It  is  * 
curious  to  note  the  influence  which  the  two 
authors  had  upon  one  another.  Although,  as 
we  have  seen  with  respect  to  christenings,  Leigh 
Hunt,  even  when  fi  jouth,  dissented  from  re- 
ceived ideas  in  some  important  matters,  we  find 
him  indulging  in  a  greater  freedom  of  specula- 
tion after  ne  bad  become  closely  associated  with 
the  daring  poet  of  the  Cenci.  On  the  other 
hand,  Shelley's  views  were  doubtless  uncon- 
sciously modified  by  those  of  his  friend; 
or  in  later  life  he  abandoned  the  purely  ne- 

Stive  principles  of  his  earlier  years.  Leigh 
nut  aamired  the  character  of  Shelley  so  highrr, 
and  defended  it  with  so  much  warmth  from  the 
aspersions  which  had  been  cast  upon  it,  that  he 
was  in  time  identified  with  the  whole  of  Shelley's 
opinions,  and  suffered  accordingly.  This  was  a 
signal  error,  as  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt  has  pointed 
out.  The  Examiner  was  never  Republican,  but 
was  constitutional  and  monarohicai ;  and  in  re- 
ligion Leigh  Hunt  at  no  time  adopted  the  extreme 
unbelief  of  Shelley's  youthful  speculations. 
Though  not  orthodox,  his  natural  piety  was 
always  conspicuous ;  and  the  greater  spirituality 
of  Shelley's  more  mature  works  was  not  impro- 
bably owing  to  his  communings  with  a  mind  at 
once  liberal  and  devout.  When  Shelley  lost  lus 
beloyed  son  WiUiam,  b  Italy,  Leigh  Hunt  wrote 
to  him  a  letter  of  condolence,  and  suggested 
that  so  beautiful  and  intelligent  a  spirit  as  that 
of  the  dead  child  could  not^  perish  "  like  the 
house  it  inhabited."  He  then  proceeds  to  a 
specuktion  of  a  yery  original  and  singular 
kmd,  expressed  in  language  of  such  tender 
and  thoughtful  beauty,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
from  repeating  it.  **  I  do  not  know  that  a 
soul  is  bom  with  us,"  he  writes ;  "  but  we  seem 
to  me  to  attain  to  a  soul,  some  later,  some 
earlier ;  and  when  we  haye  ^ot  that,  there  is  a 
look  in  our  eye,  a  sympathy  in  our  cheerfulness, 
and  a  yearning  and  grave  beauty  in  our  thought- 
fulness,  th:it  seems  to  say,  '  Our  mortal  dress 
may  fall  off  when  it  will ;  our  trunk  and  our 
leaves  roa^  go ;  we  have  shot  up  our  blossom 
into  an  immortal  air.'"  Then,  recollecting 
that  he  is  speaking  to  one  who,  though  desirous 
to  belieye  whatever  is  beautiful  and  adorable, 
was  apt  to  demand  strict  logical  proof  of  any 
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dociriiie  whicli  he  was  called  on  to  accept,  the 
writer  adds:  ''This  is  poetry,  yo«  mil  aay, 
and  not  argnment ;  but  then  there  comes  upon 
me  another  fano;^,  wliich  would  fain  persuade 
me  that  poetvy  is  the  argument  of  a  higher 
8|^iere."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
xesponae,  if  any,  Shelley  made  to  this  letter ; 
bat  there  is  no  donbt  that  such  a  strain  was 
precisely  the  one  in  which  to  write  to  him  under 
the  circumstances :  considering  that  sentiment, 
emotion^  and  mTstictsm  preTailed  in  his  nature 
eyen  over  the  nabit  of  rigorously  exacting  a 
reason  for  everjr  article  of  fidth.  With  Lei^h 
Hunt,  the  instincts  of  the  affections  were  in 
themselyes  arguments.  As  he  said  in  one  of 
his  published  writings,  with  a  depth  and  com- 
pfehensiveness  worthy  of  Bacon,  '*  Peelings 
are  Nature's  reasons.  This  truly  religious 
tendency  of  mind  increased  and  ripened  with 
years  and  sorrow.  When  in  great  trouble  in 
Italy  after  the  death  of  Shelley,  he  composed  a 
collection  of  Prayers  and  Meditations,  snbse- 
onently  printed  for  private  distribution  under 
tlie  title  of  Christianism ;  and,  about  six  years 
before  lus  death,  the  beautiful  yolume  called 
the  Religion  of  the  Heart  proved  to  a  wider 
circle  of  readers  how  seriously  he  had  been  mis- 
apprehended by  those  who  called  liim  a  scoffer 
and  materialist.  Affliction,  which  exasperates 
some  men  and  deadens  others,  had  with  him 
the  effect  of  bringing  out  with  greater  ardour 
and  sweetness  the  best  and  most  loveable  ele- 
ments of  his  uttnre.  "  I  am  naturally  a  man 
of  viofent  passions,"  he  writes,  as  far  back  as 
1806 ;  and,  much  as  this  majr  startle  those  who 
comnlain  of  an  excess  of  snavity  in  his  published 
works,  it  was  true  to  the  extent  of  his  having  a 
West  Indian  v^emence  of  feeling  (for  he  was 
the  son  of  a  Barbadoes  gentleman) --a  vehe- 
mence which  sometimes  implied  strong  antipa- 
thies, though  never  conscious  injustice.  But. 
at  any  moment  of  sorrow,  his  sympathies,  broad 
at  all  times,  became  even  more  exi>ansive  and 
benignly  human.  He  lost  a  child  in  the  year 
1827,  at  which  period  he  was  divided  b;^  certain 
differences  from  a  near  connexion ;  and  it  was  in 
the  first  agjony  of  his  ^ief  that  he  wrote  to 
that  connexion  the  following  affecting  words : 

**  You  know  what  took  place  on  Saturday  last 
with  my  poor  little  boy.  I  think,  if  you  could 
see  his  little  gentle  dead  body,  calm  as  an 
angel,  and  loobuff  wise  in  his  innocence  beyond 
all  the  troubles  of  this  earth,  you  would  agree 
with  me  in  concluding  (especially  as  you  have 
lost  little  darlings  of  your  own),  that  there  is 
nothing  worth  contesting  here  below,  except 
who  shall  be  kindest  to  one  another.  Tliere 
seems  to  be  something  in  these  moments  by 
which  life  recommences  with  the  survivors :  I 
mean,  we  seem  to  be  beginning,  in  a  manner, 
the  world  again,  with  calmer  if  with  sadder 
thoughts,  and,  wiping  our  eyes  and  readjusting 
the  burden  on  our  backs,  to  set  out  anew  on 
our  roads,  with  a  greater  wish  to  help  and  con- 
sole one  another He  was  always  for 

settling  disputes  when  he  saw  them.  He 
showed  this  disposition  to  the  last ;  and  though, 


in  the  errors  and  frailties  common  to  all  of  us, 
we  may  naturally  dislike  to  be  taught  by  one 
another,  we  can  have  no  objection  to  be  taught 
by  an  angelic  little  child.** 

The  letter  had  its  effect.  The  differences  were 
put  an  end  to,  and  the  sorrow  which  had 
stricken  the  vrriter's  heart  was  made  to  bear 
its  worthy  fruit — the  healing  of  old  dissen- 
sions, aud  the  renewal  of  still  older  affection. 
Thirty  years  later,  wlien  Leigh  Hunt  was  still 
suffering  keenly  from  the  death  of  another  son, 
whom  he  had  lost  five  years  |»reviously  to  the 
later  date,  another  unhappy  &mily  quarrel  drew 
him  into  writing  thus,  to  one  of  the  persons  in- 
volved :  "There  is  a  name  you  love,  which  I  have 
not  yet  had  the  courage  to  utter  to  you  ever  since 
its  owner  left  us.  Scarcely  a  day  still  passes  in 
which  I  do  not  call  upon  it  in  tears  in  my  lonely 
room.  Do  not  let  me  miss  another  dear  son, 
who  is  Uving.  I  am  not  well,  and  I  do  not 
think  yon  would  like  me  (though  better)  to  con- 
tinue sick  without  letting  you  know."  The  son 
whose  name  the  writer  had  */  not  yet  had  courage 
to  utter"  was  Vincent  Leigh  Hunt,  who  died  of 
consumption  in  1853,  after  having  ^ven  evi- 
dence of  possessing  some  portion  of  his  Other's 
faculty,  and,  what  was  better  still,  a  nature  of 
great  nobility.  For  the  remaining  seven  years 
of  his  life,  this  sorrow  haunted  the  father's  heart 
with  ever-renewing  sharpness ;  but  it  brought 
with  it,  at  least,  this  consolation — ^that  it  made 
him  the  less  unwillm^  to  quit  those  of  his  fa- 
mily and  circle  of  fnends  who  still  remained, 
and  strengthened  his  hopes  of  the  hereafter. 
Writing  in  November,  1857,  to  a  friend  who 
had  recently  experienced  a  great  domestic  eala- 
mity,  be  says :  "  I  should  be  one  of  the  nn- 
happiest,  instead  of  the  most  resigned,  of  men 
at  this  moment,  if  I  did  not  constantly,  and,  as 
it  were,  instinctively,  feel  that  I  should  rejoin 
all  the  dear  ones  whom  I  have  lost — words  that 
now,  as  I  write,  vrring  bitter  and  unsufficing 
tears  from  the  quivering  of  the  soul  within  me. 
References  such  as  this  are  constant  in  the  later 
letters ;  and  that  Leigh  Hunt  often  expressed  to 
himself,  in  private,  the  grief  which  he  never 
exorcised,  however  much  he  might  irradiate  its 
darkness  with  the  splendour  of  a  supernatural 
dawn,  seems  to  be  shown  by  <!ertain  lines  printed 
in  the  present  yolume,  as  a  note  to  a  letter 
communicating  the  death  to  which  allusion  has 
just  been  made.  The  second  paragraph  is  some- 
what obscure ;  but  the  "  quivering  or  the  soul" 
is  painfully  apparent  throughout : 

Waking  at  mom,  with  the  acciistom*d  sigh 
For  what  no  morn  could  eyer  bring  me  more, 
And  Again  sighing,  while  collecting  strength 
To  meet  the  pangs  that  waited  me,  like  one 
Whose  sleep  the  rack  hath  watch'd,  I  tried  to  feel 
How  good  for  me  had  been  strange  griefs  of  old, 
That  for  long  days,  months,  years,  inured  my  wits 
To  bear  the  dreadfol  burden  of  one  thought 

One  thoaght  with  wofol  need  turned  many  ways, 
Which,  8hann*d  at  first,  and  scaring  me,  as  wounds 
Thrusting  in  wound,  became,  oh!  almost  claspM 
And  blest,  as  savioars  from  one  dire  pang 
That  mock'd  the  will  to  move  it. 
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Such  li^as  the  man  who  was  sometimes  de- 
scribed, by  those  who  misunderstood  the  southern 
vivacity  tliat  occasionally  ran  over  in  his  pub- 
lished writings  in  the  pleasurable  glow  of  com- 
position, as  a  person  of  unthinking  levity,  inca- 
pable of  perceiving  the  grave  facts  of  life !  We 
nave  purposdy  dwelt  on  the  sadder  passages 
of  bis  existence,  because  of  the  singulsx  misap- 
prehensions with  regard  to  his  character  which 
nave  prevailed  in  many  minds.  His  life  was  in 
several  respects  a  life  of  trouble,  thoagh  his 
cheerfulness  was  such  that  he  was,  upon  the 
whole,  happier  than  some  men  who  have  had 
fewer  griefs  to  wrestle  with.  Death  and  domes- 
tic dissensions,  as  we  have  seen,  often  stabbed 
him  in  his  tenderest  affections ;  and,  in  addition 
to  those  trials,  he  had  to  confront  the  repeated 
presence  of  pecuniary  distress,  owing  partly  to 
the  h^vv  fine  imposed  on  account  of  the  libel 
on  the  rrince  Regent,  partly  to  a  want  of  the 
business  faculty,  and  partly  to  the  extreme  in- 
dependence of  spirit  oi  the  man,  which,  all 
through  his  career,  kept  him  to  a  great  extent 
sequestered  from  the  oroad  outer  world.  The 
fact  comes  out  so  frequently  in  the  present 
volumes,  that  there  need  be  no  delicacy  in 
alluding  to  it  here.  Mournfully,  however,  as  a 
large  part  of  the  Correspondence  strikes  upon 
the  reader,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  refers 
entirely  to  painful  details.  Leigh  Hunt's  was 
an  essentially  human  nature,  rich  and  inclusive ; 
and  it  is  reflected  with  ereat  completeness  in  the 
lettecs  here  ^ven  to  the  public.  We  see  the 
writer  in  their  varied  contents,  as  those  who 
knew  him  familiarly  saw  him  in  his  every-day 
life :  sometimes  overclouded  with  the  shadow  of 
affliction,  but  more  often  bright  and  hopeful, 
and  at  all  times  sympathetic :  taking  a  keen  de- 
light in  all  beautiful  things— in  the  exhaustless 
world  of  books  and  art,  in  the  rising  genius  of 
young  authors,  in  the  immortal  language  of 
music,  in  trees,  and  flowers,  and  old  memorial 
nooks  of  London  and  its  suburbs ;  in  the  sun- 
light which  came,  as  he  used  to  say,  like  a 
visitor  out  of  heaven,  glorifying  humble  places ; 
in  the  genial  intercourse  of  mind  with  mmd ;  in 
the  most  trifling  incidents  of  daily  life  that  spoke 
of  truth  and  nature ;  in  the  spider  drinking  from 
the  water-drop  which  had  fallen  on  his  letter 
from  some  flowers  while  he  was  writing ;  in  the 
sunset  lightinf?  up  his  "little  homely  black 
mantelpiece"  till  it  kindled  into  "a  solemnly 
gorgeous  presentment  of  black  and  gold  ;**  in 
the  domesticities  of  family  life,  and  in  the  gene- 
ral progress  oi  the  world.  A  heart  and  soul  so 
gifted  could  not  but  share  largely  in  the  happi- 
ness with  which  the  Divine  Ruler  of  the  universe 
has  compensated  our  sorrows ;  and  he  had  loving 
hearts  aoout  him  to  the  last,  to  sweeten  both. 
His  letters  to  his  daughters,  to  his  son  Vincent, 
and  to  some  of  his  grandchildren,  are  exauisite 
specimens  of  parental  tenderness — the  loving 
playfulness  of  a  wise  and  fresh-spirited  old  age. 
And  the  extreme  tolerance  ana  charity  of  his 


declining  years  brought  him  a  host  of  new  friends 
from  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and  even  from  America:  some  belonging  to 
political  parties  totally  distinct  from  that  to 
which  he  remained  unalterably  attached  to  the 
latest  breath  he  drew.  This  devotion  to  liberal 
ideas,  which  made  him  hail  the  Frencli  Revolu- 
tion of  1848  as  something  "  divine,"  and  which 
excited  in  his  mind  so  profound  an  interest  in 
the  recent  uprising  of  Italy  that  he  inquired 
eagerly  of  its  progress  only  an  hour  or  two 
before  liis  death,  contrasts  very  agreeably  with 
the  fluctuations  of  other  authors. 

It  has  been  said  occasionally  that  Leigh  Hunt 
was  a  weak  man.  He  had,  it  is  true, particular 
weaknesses,  as  evinced  in  his  want  or  business 
knowledge,  and  in  a  certain  hesitation  of  the 
judgment  on  some  points,  which  his  son  has 
aptly  likened  to  the  ultra-deliberation  of  Handet, 
and  which  was  the  result  of  an  extreme  con- 
scientiousness. But  a  man  who  had  the  courage 
to  take  his  stand  agpainst  power  on  behalf  of 
right — ^who  in  the  midst  of  the  sorest  tempta- 
tions maintained  his  honesty  unblemished  by  a 
single  stain, — who  in  all  public  and  private 
transactions  was  the  very  soul  of  truth  and 
honour — ^who  never  bartered  his  opinion  or 
betrayed  his  friend— could  not  have  been  a 
weak  man ;  for  weakness  is  always  treacherous 
and  false,  because  it  has  not  the  power  to  re- 
sist. 

From  all  such  misunderstandings  he  is  now 
released  by  death ;  and  in  closing  this  article 
we  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  the  passage 
from  his  beloved  Spenser  which  has  been 
happily  selected  as  the  motto  of  his  Corre- 
spondence— ^a  passage  which,  thougjh  put  bv 
tne  poet  into  the  mouth  of  Despair,  is  in  truth 
full  of  a  fine  suggestion  of  a  hope  beyond  the 
hopes  of  earth : 

What  if  some  little  payne  the  passage  have, 
That  makes  f rayle  flesh  to  f eare  the  bitter  wave  ? 
Is  not  short  payne  well  borne  that  brings  long  ease. 
And  layes  the  sonle  to  sleep  in  quiet  grave? 
Sleepe  after  toyle,  port  after  stormie  seas, 
Ease  after  warre,  death  after  life,  does  greatly  please. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Ok  Tetummg  to  the  house,  Magdalen  felt  her 
shoulder  suddenly  touched  from  behind,  as  she 
crossed  the  hall.  She  turned,  and  confronted 
her  sister.  Before  she  could  ask  any  questions, 
Norah  confusedly  addressed  her,  in  these  words : 
"I  b^  your  pardon;  I  beg  you  to  forgive 
me." 

Magdalen  looked  at  her  sister  in  astonishment. 
All  memory,  on  her  side,  of  the  sharp  words  which 
had  passed  between  them  in  the  shrabbery,  was 
lost  in  the  new  interests  that  now  absorbed  her ; 
lost  as  completely  as  if  the  angry  interview  had 
never  taken  place.  "Forgive you!"  she  repeated, 
amazedly,  "what  for?" 

"I  have  heard  of  your  new  prospects,"  pur- 
sued Norah,  speaking  with  a  mechanical  submis- 
siveness  of  manner  which  seemed  almost  ungra- 
cious ;  "  I  wished  to  set  things  right  between  us ; 
I  wished  to  say  I  was  sorry  for  what  happened. 
Will  you  forget  it  ?  Will  you  forget  and  rorgive 
what  happened  in  the  shrubbery  P"  She  tried  to 
proceed ;  but  her  inveterate  reserve— or,  perhaps, 
her  obstinate  reliance  on  her  own  opinions- 
silenced  her  at  those  last  words.  Her  face 
clouded  over  on  a  sudden.  Before  her  sister 
could  answer  her,  she  turned  away  abruptly  and 
ran  up  stairs. 

The  door  of  the  library  opened,  before  Mag- 
dalen could  follow  her;  and  Miss  Qarth  ad- 
vanced to  express  the  sentiments  proper  to  the 
occasion. 

They  wer»  not  the  mechanically-submissive 
sentiments  which  Magdalen  had  just  heard. 
Norah  had  struggled  against  her  rooted  distrust 
of  Frank,  in  deference  to  the  unanswerable  de- 
cision of  both  her  parents  in  his  favour ;  and  had 
suppressed  the  open  expression  of  her  antipathy, 
though  the  feeling  itself  remained  unconquered. 
Miss  Qarth  had  made  no  such  concession  to  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house.  She  had 
hitherto  held  the  position  of  a  high  authority  on 
all  domestic  questions ;  and  she  flatly  declined  to 
get  off  her  pc^stal  in  deference  to  any  change  in 
the  family  circumstances,  no  matter  how  amazing 
or  how  unexpected  that  change  might  be. 

"Pray  accept  my  congratulations,"  said  Miss 
Garth,  bristling  all  over  with  implied  objections 


to  Frank—"  my  congratulations,  and  my  apo- 
logies. When  I  caught  you  kissing  Mr.  Francis 
Clare  in  the  summer-house,  I  had  no  idea  you 
were  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  intentions  of 
your  parents.  I  offer  no  opinion  on  the  subject 
I  merely  regret  my  own  accidental  appearance  in 
the  character  of  an  Obstacle  to  the  course  of  true 
love— which  appears  to  run  smooth  in  summer- 
houses,  whatever  Shakespeare  may  say  to  the 
contrary.  Consider  me  for  the  future,  if  you 
please,  as  an  Obstacle  removed.  May  you.be 
happy !"  Miss  Garth's  lips  closed  on  that  last 
sentence  like  a  trap;  and  Miss  Garth's  eyea 
looked  ominously  prophetic  into  the  matrimonial 
future. 

If  Magdalen's  anxieties  had  not  been  far  too 
serious  to  allow  her  the  customary  free  use  of  her 
tongue,  she  would  have  been  ready,  on  the  in- 
stant, with  an  appropriately  satirical  answer.  As 
it  was.  Miss  Garth  simply  irritated  her.  "  Pooh !" 
she  said— and  ran  up-stairs  to  her  sister's  room. 
.  She  knocked  at  the  door,  and  there  was  no 
answer.  She  tried  the  door,  and  it  resisted  her 
from  the  inside.  The  sullen,  unm'anageable 
Norah  was  locked  in. 

Under  other  circumstances,  Magdalen  would 
not  have  been  satisfied  with  knocking— she  would 
have  called  through  the  door  loudly  and  more 
loudly,  till  the  house  was  disturbed,  and  she  had 
carried  her  point.  But  the  doubts  and  fears  of 
the  morning  had  unnerved  her  already.  She 
went  down  stairs  again  softly,  and  took  her  hat 
from  the  stand  in  the  hall.  "  He  told  me  to  put 
my  hat  on,"  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  meek 
filial  docility  which  was  totiJly  out  of  her  char 
racter. 

She  went  into  the  garden,  on  the  shrubbery 
side;  and  waited  there  to  catch  the  first  sight 
of  her  father  on  his  return.  Half  an  hour  passed ; 
forty  minutes  passed— and  then  his  voice  reached 
her  from  among  the  distant  trees.  "'Come  in  to 
heel !"  she  heard  him  call  out  loudly  to  the  dog. 
Her  face  turned  pale.  "  He's  angry  with  Snap !" 
she  exclaimed  to  herself,  in  a  whisper.  The  next 
minute  he  appeared  in  view;  walking  rapidly, 
with  his  head  down,  and  Snap  at  his  heels  in 
disgrace.  The  sudden  excess  of  her  alarm  as  she 
observed  those  ominous  signs  of  somethmg 
wrong,  rallied  her  natural  energy,  and  determined 
her  desperately  on  knowing  the  worst. 

She  walked  straight  forward  to  meet  her 
father. 
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"  Your  face  tells  your  news/'  she  said,  faintly. 
"Mr.  ClsM  has  Wn  a&heiu:tless  as  ugual— Mr. 
Clare  haa  said,  IfToP' 

Her  fether  turned  on  iior  with  a  iudden 
severity,  so  entirely  unparalleled  in  her  experi- 
ence of  him,  that  she  started  back  in  downright 
terror. 

"Magdalen!"  he-snd,  Ngrhenever  you  vpctk 
of  my  old  friend  and  neighbour  again,  bear  this 
in  mind.  Mr.  Clare  has  just  laid  me  under  an 
obligation  which  I  shall  remember  gratefully  to 
the  end  of  my  life." 

He  stopped  suddenly,  after  saying  those  re- 
markable words.  Seeing  that  he  Imd  startled 
her,  his  natural  kindness  prompted  him  instantly 
to  soften  the  reproof,  and  to  end  the  suspense 
from  which  she  was  plainly  suffering.  "  Give  me 
a  kiss,  my  love,"  he  resumed ;  "and  Til  tell  you 
in  return  that  Mr.  Clare  has  said— Tes" 

She  attempted  to  thank  him ;  but  the  sudden 
luxury  of  relief  was  too  much  for  her.  She  could 
only  cling  round  his  neck  in  silence.  He  felt  her 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  said  a  few  words 
to  calm  her.  At  the  altered  tones  of  his  master's 
voice.  Snap's  meek  tail  reappeared  fiercely  &om 
between  his  legs ;  and  Snap's  lungs  modestly 
tested  his  position  with  a  brief  experimental 
bark.  The  dog's  quaintly  appropriate  assertiou 
of  himself  on  }m  old  footing,  was  the  interruption 
of  all  others  which  was  best  fitted  to  restore 
Magdalen  to  herself.  She  caught  the  shaggy 
little  terrier  up  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  ^m  next. 
''You  darling,"  she  exclaimed,  "  you're  ahnost  as 
glad  as  I  am !"  She  turned  again  to  her  father, 
with  a  bok  of  tender  reproach.  "  You  frightened 
me,  papa,"  she  said.  "  You  were  so  unlike  your- 
self." 

"  I  shall  be  right  again,  to-morrow,  my  dear. 
I  am  a  little  upset  to-day." 

*'Notbymer 

"No, no."   ' 

''By  something  you  have  heard  at  Mr. 
Clare's?** 

"  Yes— nothing  you  need  alarm  yourself  about ; 
nothing  that  won't  wear  off  by  to-morrow.  Let 
me  go  now,  my  dear,  I  have  a  letter  to  write ; 
and  I  want  to  speak  to  your  mother." 

He  left  her,  wad  went  on  to  the  house.-  Mag- 
dalen lingered  a  Uttle  on  the  lawn,  to  feel  all  the 
happiness  of  her  new  sensations— then  turned 
away  towards  the  shrubbery,  to  euioy  the  higV.r 
luxury  of  communicatii^  them.  ^Die  dog  fol- 
lowed her.  She  whistled,  and  clapped  her  hands. 
"Find  him!"  she  said,  with  beaming  eyes. 
"  Find  Frank !"  Snap  scampered  into  the  shrub- 
bery, with  a  bloodthirsty  snarl  at  starting.  Per- 
haps he  had  mistaken  his  young  mistress,  and 
considered  himself  her  emissary  in  search  of  a 
ratP 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Yanstone  entered  the  house. 
He  met  his  wife,  slowly  descending  the  stairs, 
and  advanced  to  give  her  his  arm.  "How  has 
it  ended  ?"  she  asked  anxiously,  as  he  led  her  to 
the  sofa. 

"  Happily— as  we  hoped  it  would,"  answered 


her  husband.    "  My  old  Mend  has  justified  my 
opinion  of  him." 

"Thank  .God  I"  «aid  Mrs.  Vaastone,  fervently. 
"  Did  you  feel  it,  love^P"  shb  aak^,  as  her  hus- 
band arranged  the  sofa  pillows—"  did  you  feel 
it  as  painfully  as  I  feared  you  would  ?" 

"  I  had  a  duty  to  do,  my  dear— and  I  did  it." 

After  replying  in  thoae  -terms,  he  hesitated. 
Apparently,  he  h^  something  more  to  say- 
something,  perhaps,  on  the  subject  of  that  pass- 
ing uneasiness  of  mind,  which  had  been  produced 
by  his  interview  with  Mr.  dare,  and  which  Mag- 
dalen's questions  had  obliged  him  to  acknow- 
ledge. A  look  at  his  wife  decided  his  doubts  in 
the  negative.  He  only  asked  if  she  felt  com- 
fortable; and  then  turned  away  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  Must  you  go  P"  she  asked. 

"  I  have  a  letter  to  write,  my  dear." 

"  Anything  about  Frank  ?" 

"  No :  to-morrow  will  do  for  that.  A  letter 
to  Mr.  Pendril ;  I  want  him  here  immediately." 

*•  Business,  I  suppose?" 

*'Tes,  my  dear— business." 

He  went  out,  and  shut  himself  into  the  little 
front  room,  close  to  the  hall-door,  which  was 
called  his  study.  By  nature  and  habit  the  most 
procrastinating  of  letter-writers,  he  now  incon- 
sistently opened  his  desk  and  took  up  the  pen 
without  a  moment's  delay.  His  letter  was  long 
enough  to  occupy  three  pages  of  note-paper ;  it 
was  written  with  a  readmess  of  expression  and  a 
rapidity  of  hand  which  seldom  characterised  his 
prooeedings  when  engaged  over  his  ordinary  cor- 
respondence. He  wrote  the  address  as  follows, 
"Immediate:— William  Pendril  Esq.,  Searle- 
street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London"— then  pushed  the 
letter  away  from  him,  and  sat  at  the  table,  draw- 
ing lines  on  the  blotting-paper  with  his  pen,  lost 
in  thought.  "  No,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  I  can 
do  notlung  more  till  Pendril  comes."  He  rose ; 
his  face  brightened  as  he  put  the  stamp  on  the 
envelope.  The  writing  of  the  letter  had  sensibly 
relieved  him,  and  his  whole  bearing  showed  it  as 
he  left  the  room. 

On  the  door-step,  he  found  Norah  and  Miss 
Garth,  setting  forth  together  for  a  walk. 

"Which  way  are  you  going P'  he  askei 
"Anywhere  near  the  post-office  P  I  wish  you 
would  post  this  letter  for  me,  Norah.  It  is  very 
important— so  important,  that  I  hardly  like  to 
trust  it  to  Thomas  as  usual." 

Norah  at  once  took  charge  of  the  letter. 

"  If  you  look,  my  dear,"  continued  her  father^ 
"  you  will  see  that  I  am  writing  to  Mr.  PendriL 
I  expect  him  here  to-morrow  afternoon.  Will 
you  give  the  necessary  directions,  Miss  Garth  P 
Mr.  Pendril  will  sleep  here  to-morrow  nighty 
and  stay  over  Sunday.— Wait  a  minute  1  To- 
day is  Friday.  Surely  I  had  an  engagement 
for  Saturday  afternoon?"  He  consulted  his 
pocket-book,  and  read  over  one  of  the  entries^ 
with  a  look  of  annoyance.  "  Grailsea  Mill,  three 
o'clock,  Saturday.  Just  the  time  when  Pendril 
will  be  here ;  and  I  must  be  at  home  to  see  him. 
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How  caa  I  manage  it?  Monday  will  be  too  latd 
for  my  busineas  at  Grailsea.  Til  go  to^y,  in- 
stead ;  and  take  my  chance  of  catching  the  nuller 
at  hifi  dinner-time/'  He  looked  at  his  watch. 
"  No  time  for  driving ;  I  most  do  it  by  railway. 
If  I  go  at  once,  I  shall  catoh  the  down  train  at 
our  station,  and  get  on  to  Grailsea.  Take  care 
of  the  letter,  Nozah.  I  won't  keep  dinner  wait- 
ing; if  the  return  train  doesn't  suit^  Til  borrow 
a  gig,  and  get  back  in  that  way." 

As  he  took  up  bis  hat,  Magdalen  appeared  at 
the  door,  retonmig  from  her  interview  with 
Eraok.  The  hurry  of  her  fEVther's  movements 
attracted  her  attention;  and  she  asked  him  where 
he  was  going. 

"  To  Grailsei^"  replied  Mr.  Vanstone.  "Your 
business.  Miss  Magdsien,  has  got  in  the  way  of 
.iiune~~a]id  mine  most  give  w^y  to  it." 

He  spoke  those  parting  words  in  his  old  hearty 
manner;  and  left  them,  with  the  old  charac- 
tedstic  flourish  of  his  trusty  stick. 

"Hy  bttsiBMs !"  said  Magdiden.  "  I  thought 
my  bttsiaess  was  done." 

Miss  Gaith  pointed  significantly  to  the  letter 
in  Norah's  hand.  "Your  business,  beyond  all 
<loubt»"ahe  said.  "Mr.  Fendril  is  coming  to- 
morrow; and  Mr.  Yanstone  seems  remarkab^ 
anxious  about  it.  Law,  and  its  attendant  trou- 
bles already !  Govenicases  who  look  in  at  sum- 
mer-house doors  are  not  the  only  ol»tacles  io 
4he  course  of  true  love.  Parchment  is  some- 
times an  obstacle.  I  hope  you  mi^  find  Parch- 
.ment  as  pliable  as  I  am— I  wish  you  well  through 
it.    Now,Norah!" 

Miss  Garth's  second  shaft  struck  as  ^nnlmw 
as  the  first.  Magdalen  had  returned  to  the 
house,  a  little  vexed;  her  interview  with  Frank 
having  been  interrupted  by  a  messenger  from 
Mr.  Glare,  sent  to  summon  the  son  into  the 
lather's  presence.  AlUiough  it  had  been  agreed 
at  the  private  interview  between  Mr.  Yan- 
stone and  Mr.  Ghire,  that  the  questions  dis- 
cussed that  morning  should  not  be  communi- 
cated to  the  duldren,  until  the  year  of  4xrobation 
was  at  an  end— end  although,  imder  these  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Glare  had  nothing  to  tell  Prank 
which  Magdakn  could  not  communicate  to  him 
much  more  agreeably— the  philosopher  was  not 
the  less  resolved  on  personally  informing  his  son 
of  the  parental  concession  which  rescued  him 
firom  Ghinese  exile.  The  result  was  a  sudden 
summons  to  the  cottage,  which  startled  Mag- 
dalen, but  which  did  not  appear  to  take  Prank 
by  surprise. .  His  filial  experience  penetnted  the 
mystery  of  Mr.  Glare's  motives  easily  enough. 
"When  my  father's  in  spirits,"  he  said,  sulkily, 
*'  he  likes  to  bully  me  about  my  good  luck.  This 
message  means  that  he's  going  to  bully  me 
now." 

"  Don't  go,"  suggested  Magdalen. 

"I  most»"  rejoined  Prank.  "I  shall  never 
hear  the  hist  of  it,  if  I  don't.  He's  primed  and 
loaded,  and  he  means  to  go  oE  He  went  off, 
once,  when  the  engineer  took  me ;  he  went  off, 
twice,  when  the  office  in  the  Gity  took  me ;  and 


he's  going  off,  thrioe,  now  ytw've  taken  me.  If 
it  wasn't  for  you,  I  should  wish  I  had  never  beev 
bom.  Yes;  your  father's  been  kind  to  me,  } 
laiow— and  I  shouhl  have  gone  to  Ghina,  if  IJl^ 
hadn't  been  for  him.  Pm  sure  Pm  very  much 
obliged.  Of  course,  we  have  no  right  to  expect 
any  thiag  else— still,  if  s  disoouiaging  to  keep  us 
waiting  a  year,  isn't  it?" 

Magdalen  stopped  his  mouth  by  a  summary 
process,  to  which  even  Prank  submitted  grate- 
fully. At  the  same  time,  sh^  did  not  forget  to 
set  down  his  discontent  to  the  rij^t side.  "How 
fond  he  is  of  me !"  she  thought.  "A  year's 
waiting  is  quite  a  hardship  to  him."  She  re- 
turned to  the  house,  secretly  regretting  that  die 
had  not  heard  more  of  Prank's  oomplimentary 
complaints.  Miss  Garth's  ehiborate  satire,  ad* 
dnuised  to  her  while  she  was  in  this  frame  of 
mind,  was  a  purely  gratuitous  waste  ^of  Miss 
Garth's  breath. .  What  did  Magdalen  care  for 
satire  ?  What  do  Youth  and  Love  ever  care  for, 
except  themselves  P  She  neverevan  eaid  as  much 
as  "Pooh!"  this  time.  She taid aside  her  hat  in 
serene  silenee,  and  sauntered  languidly  into  the 
m<Kning-Toom  to  keep  her  mother  company. 
She  lunched  on  dire  forebodings  of  a  quarrel 
between  Prank  sad  his  father,  wifch  accidental 
interruptions  in  the  shape  of  cold  chicken  and 
eheesonkes.  She  trifled  away  half  an  hour  at 
the  piano;  and  played,  in  thi^  time,  selections 
frem  the  Songs  of  Mendelssohn,  the  Mazuricas 
of  Ghopin,  the  Operasof  Yerdi,  and  the  Sonatas  of 
Mozart— all  of  whom  had  combined  together  on 
this  occasion,  and  prodneed  one  immortal  work, 
entitled  "Prank."  She  closed  the  piano  and 
went  up  to  her  room,  to  dream  away  the  hours 
luxuriously  in  vinons.of  her  married  future. 
The  green  shatters  were  dosed,  the  easy  chair 
was  pushed  in  front  of  the  gkss,  the  maid  was 
summoned  as  usual ;  and  the  comb  assisted  the 
mistress's  reflections,  through  themedium  of  the 
mistress's  hair,  till  heat  and  idleness  asserted 
their  nareotic  inflnenww  together,  and  Magdalen 
fellasloep. 

It  was  past  three  o'clock  when  sne  vroke.  On 
going  down  stairs  again  she  found  her  mother, 
Norab,  and  Miss  Garth  all  sitting  together  en- 
j<^nng  the  shade  and  the  cooluess  ujider  the  open 
portico  in  front  of  the  house. 

N(nah  had  the  ndlwi^  time4able  in  her  hand. 
They  had  been  discussing  the  chances  of  Mr. 
Yanstone's  catching  the  return  train,  and  getting 
back  in  good  time.  That  topic  had  led  them, 
next,  to  his  business  errand  at  Graiisea^an 
errand  of  kindness,  as  usual ;  undertaken  for  the 
benefit  of  the  miller,  who  had  been  his  old  farm- 
servant,  and  who  was  now  hard  pressed  by 
serious  pecuniary  difficulties.  Prom  this  they 
had  glided  insensibly  into  a  subject  often  re* 
peatoi  among  them,  and  never  exhausted  by 
r^etition— the  praise  of  Mr.  Yanstone  himself. 
Each  one  of  the  three  had  some  experience  of  her 
own  to  relate  of  his  simple,  generous  nature. 
The  conversation  seemed  to  be  almost  painfully 
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interesting  to  his  wife.  She  was  too  near  the 
time  of  her  trial  now,  not  to  feel  nerronsly 
sensitive  to  the  one  subject  which  always  held 
the  foremost  place  in  her  heart.  Her  eyes  over- 
flowed as  Magdalen  joined  the  little  group  under 
the  portico ;  her  frail  hand  trembled,  as  it  signed 
to  her  youngest  daughter  to  take  l^e  vacant 
chair  by  her  side.  "We  were  talking  of  your 
father,"  she  said,  softly.    '*  Oh,  my  love,  if  your 

married  life  is  only  as  happy ''    Her  voice 

failed  her ;  she  put  her  huidkerchief  hurriedly 
over  her  face,  and  rested  her  head  on  Magdalen's 
shoulder.  Norah  looked  appeaHngly  to  Miss 
Garth;  who  at  once  led  the  conversation  back 
to  the  more  trivial  subject  of  Mr.  Yanstone's  re- 
turn. "We  have  all  been  wondering,"  she 
said,  with  a  significant  look  at  Magdalen,  "  whe- 
ther your  father  wiU  leave  Qrailsea  in  time  to 
catch  the  train  — or  whether  he  will  miss  it, 
and  be  obliged  to  drive  back.  What  do  you 
say?" 

"  I  say,  papa  will  miss  the  train,"  replied  Mag- 
dalen, talong  Miss  Garth's  hint  with  her  cus- 
tomary quickness.  "The  last  thing  he  attends 
to  at  Grailsea,  will  be  the  business  that  brings 
him  there.  Whenever  he  has  business  to  do,  he 
always  puts  it  off  to  the  last  moment— doesn't  he, 
mamma  P' 

The  question  roused  her  mother  exactly  as 
Magdalen  had  intended  it  should.  "  Not  when 
his  errand  is  an  errand  of  kindness/'  said  Mrs. 
Yanstone.  "He  has  gone  to  help  the  miller,  in 
a  very  pressing  difficulty " 

"And  don't  you  know  what  he'll  doP"  per- 
sisted Magdalen.  **  He'll  romp  with  the  miller's 
children,  and  goteip  with  the  mother,  and  hob- 
and-nob  with  the  father.  At  the  last  moment, 
when  he  has  got  five  minutes  left  to  catch  the 
train,  he'll  say, '  Let's  go  into  the  counting-house, 
and  look  at  the  books.'  He'll  find  the  books 
dreadfully  complicated ;  he'll  suggest  sending  for 
an  accountant;  he'll  settle  the  business  off-hand, 
by  lending  the  money  in  the  mean  time ;  he'll  jog 
back  comfortably  in  the  miller's  gig;  and  he'll 
tell  us  all  how  pleasant  the  lanes  were  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening." 

The  little  character-sketch  which  these  words 
drew,  was  too  faithful  a  likeness  not  to  be  recog- 
nised. Mrs.  Yanstone  showed  her  appredation 
of  it  by  a  smile.  "When  your  father  setuins," 
she  said,  "we  will  put  your  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings to  the  test.  I  think,"  she  continued, 
rising  languidly  from  her  chair,  "I  had  better  go 
in-doors  again  now,  and  rest  on  the  sofa  till  he 
comes  back." 

The  little  group  under  the  portico  broke  up. 
Magdalen  slipped  away  into  the  garden  to  hear 
Frank's  account  of  the  interview  with  his  father. 
The  other  three  ladies  entered  the  house  together. 
When  Mrs.  Yanstone  was  comfortably  established 
on  the  sofa,  Noiah  and  Miss  Garth  left  her  to  re- 
pose, and  withdrew  to  the  library  to  look  over  the 
ast  parcel  of  books  from  London. 

It  was  a  quiet,  cloudless  summer's  day.  The 
heat  was  tempered  by  a  light  western  breeze ; 


the  voices  of  labourers  at  work  in  a  field  near, 
reached  the  house  cheerfully;  the  dock-bell  of 
the  village  church  as  it  struck  the  quarters, 
floated  down  the  wind  with  a  dearer  ring,  a 
louder  melody  than  usual.  Sweet  odours  from 
fidd  and  flower-garden,  stealing  in  at  the  open 
windows,  filled  the  house  with  their  fragrance ; 
and  the  birds  in  Norah's  aviary  up-stairs,  sang 
the  song  of  their  happiness  exultingly  in  the 
sun. 

As  the  churdi  dock  struck  the  quarter-past 
four,  the  morning-room  door  opened;  and  Mrs. 
Yanstone  crossed  the  hall  alone.  She  had  tried 
vainly  to  compose  herself.  She  was  too  restless 
to  lie  still,  snd  sleep.  For  a  moment,  she  directed 
her  steps  towards  tiie  portico— then  turned,  and 
looked  about  her,  doubtful  where  to  go,  or  what 
to  do  next  While  she  was  still  hesitating,  the  half- 
open  door  of  her  husbimd's  study  attracted  her 
attention.  The  room  seemed  to  be  in  sad  ooufu- 
sion.  Drawers  were  left  open;  coats  and  hats, 
account-books  and  papers,  pipes  and  fishing-rods, 
were  all  scattered  about  together.  She  went  in, 
and  pushed  the  door  to— but  so  gently  that  she 
still  left  it  lyar.  "It  will  amuse  me  to  put  his 
room  to  ri^ts,"  she  thought  to  hersdf.  "I 
should  like  to  do  something  for  him,  before  I  am 
down  on  my  bed  hdpless."  She  began  to  arrange 
his  drawers ;  and  found  his  banker's  book  lying 
open  in  one  of  them.  "  My  poor  dear,  how  care* 
less  he  is  1  The  servants  might  have  seen  all  his 
^airs,  if  I  had  not  happened  to  have  looked  in.** 
She  set  the  drawers  right ;  and  then  turned  to 
the  multifarious  litter  on  a  side-table.  A  little 
old-fashioned  music-book  appeared  among  the 
scattered  papers,  with  her  name  written  in  it,  in 
fiided  ink.  She  bloshed  like  a  young  girl  in  the 
first  happmess  of  the  discovery.  "  How  good  he 
is  to  me !  He  remembers  my  poor  old  music- 
book,  and  keeps  it  for  my  sake."  As  she  sat 
down  by  the  table  and  opened  the  book,  the 
bygone  time  came  back  to  her  in  all  its  tender- 
ness. The  dock  struck  the  half-hour,  struck  the 
three-quarters— «nd  still  she  sat  there,  with  the 
music-book  on  her  lap,  dreaming  happily  over  the 
dd  songs ;  thinking  gratefully  of  the  golden  days 
when  his  hand  had  turned  the  pages  for  her,  when 
his  voice  had  whispered  the  words  which  no 
woman's  memory  ever  forgets. 

Norab  roused  herself  from  the  volume  she  was 
reading,  and  glanced  at  the  dock  on  the  library 
mantelpiece. 

"If  papa  comes  back  by  railway,"  she  said, 
"he  will  be  here  in  ten  minutes." 

Miss  Garth  started,  and  looked  up  drowsily 
from  the  book  which  was  just  dropping  out  of 
her  hand. 

^' I  don't  think  he  will  come  by  train,"  she 
replied.  "He  will  jog  back— as  Magdalen  flip- 
pantly expressed  it— in  the  miller's  gig." 

As  she  said  the  words,  there  was  a  knock  at 
the  library-door.  The  footman  appeared,  and 
addressed  himself  to  Miss  Garth. 

"  A  person  wishes  to  see  you,  ma'am." 
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"  I  don't  know,  ma'am,  A  stranger  to  me— a 
respectable-looking  man— and  he  said  he  particu- 
larly  wbhed  to  see  you.*' 

Miss  Garth  went  out  into  the  hall.  The  foot- 
man closed  the  library  door  after  her;  and  with- 
drew down  the  Idtchen  stairs. 

The  man  stood  just  inside  the  door,  on  the 
mat.  His  eyes  wandered,  his  face  was  pale— he 
looked  iU;.  he  looked  frightened.  He  trifled 
nervously  with  his  cap,  and  shifted  it  back- 
wards and  forwards,  from  one  hand  to  the 
other. 

"  You  wanted  to  see  me  P"  said  Miss  Garth. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am.— You  are  not 
Mrs.  Vanstone,  are  you? " 

"  Certainly  not.  I  am  Miss  Garth.  Why  do 
you  ask  the  question  P" 

"  I  am  employed  in  the  clerk's  office  at  Grail- 
sea  station " 

"Yes?" 

"  I  am  sent  here '* 

He  stopped  again.  His  wandering  eyes  looked 
down  at  the  mat,  and  his  restless  hands  wrung 
his  cap  harder  and  harder.  He  moistened  his 
dry  Ups,  smd  tried  once  more. 

"  1  am  sent  here  on  a  very  serious  errand." 

"Serious  to «»?/'" 

"  Serious  to  all  in  this  house." 

Miss  Garth  took  one  step  nearer  to  him— took 
one  steady  look  at  his  face.  She  turned  cold  in 
the  summer  heat.  "  Stop !"  she  said,  with  a 
sudden  distrust,  and  glanced  aside  anxiously  at 
the  door  of  the  morning-room.  It  was  safely 
dosed.  "  TcJI  me  the  worst ;  and  don't  speak  loud. 
There  has  been  an  accident.    Where  P" 

"  On  the  railway.  Qose  to  Grailsea  station." 

*'  The  up-train,  to  London?" 

"  No :  the  down-train  at  one-fifty " 

"  God  Abnighty  help  us !  The  train  Mr.  Van- 
stone  travelled  by  to  Grailsea  ?" 

"  The  same.  I  was  sent  here  by  the  up-train : 
the  line  was  just  cleared  in  time  for  it.  They 
wouldn't  write— they  said  I  must  see  'Miss 
Garth,'  and  tell  her.  There  are  seven  passengers 
badly  hurt;  and  two " 

The  next  word  failed  on  his  lips :  he  raised 
his  hand  in  the  dead  silence.  With  eyes  that 
opened  wide  in  horror,  he  raised  his  hand  and 
pointed  over  Miss  Garth's  shoulder. 

She  turned  a  little,  and  looked  back, 

Face  to  face  widi  her,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
study-door,  stood  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
She  held  her  old  music-book  clutched  fast  mecha- 
aically  in  both  hands.  She  stood,  the  spectre  of 
herself.  With  a  dreadful  vacancy  in  her  eyes, 
with  a  dreadful  stillness  in  her  voice,  she  re- 
peated the  man's  last  words : 

"  Seven  passengers  badly  hurt ;  and  two— ^" 

Her  tortured  tigers  relaxed  their  hold;  the 
book  dropped  from  them ;  she  sank  forward 
heavily.  Miss  Garth  caught  her  before  she  fell- 
caught  her ;  and  turned  upon  the  man,  with  the 
wife's  swooning  body  in  hiur  arms^  to  hear  the  hus- 
kmd's&te. 


"  The  harm  is  done,"  she  said :  "  you  may  speak 
out.    Is  he  wounded  or  dead?" 
"Dead  I" 


SOLDIERS'  LEISURE  HOURS. 

EvBBT  private  soldier  in  the  English  army, 
when  on  colonial  service,  has  been  ctdculated  by 
political  economists  to  cost  the  nation  about  one 
hundred  pounds  sterling  per  annum.  Without 
reckoning  his  heart  or  Drain,  which  are  thrown 
into  the  bargain,  each  individual  soldier,  there- 
fore, whether  at  home  or  abroad,  must  represent, 
we  presume,  a  cost  of  nearly  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling— red  coat,  cross-belts,  bayonet, 
sc,  included. 

Now,  as  we  are  an  over-taxed  people  and 
ought  not  to  throw  more  money  away,  let  us  for 
a  moment,  as  sincere  friends  of  the  soldier,  con- 
sidear  how  we  can  honestly  make  the  most  of  lum 
in  times  of  peace,  when,  as  the  old  proverb  goes, 
a  soldier  somewhat  resembles  "a  chimney  in 
summer."  We  do  not  want  to  overwork  nim, 
or  to  make  a  slave  of  him,  but  we  want  to  pre- 
vent his  becoming  a  worthless  vagabond,  idle 
and  miserable  himself,  a  cause  oF  misery  to 
others.  We  want  above  aU,  if  we  can,  to  pre- 
vent his  enlisting  in  that  already  far  too  well- 
manned  regimen^  the  Blackguards. 

We  have  seen  English  soldiers  in  many 
parts  of  the  world — ^in  Gibraltar  and  Corfu,  at 
2iante,  in  Canada,  at  Malta,  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland — ^and  we  know 
their  daily  life,  its  pleasures  and  vexations,  its 
petty  annoyances,  its  monotony,  its  prison-like 
severity,  its  innumerable  temptations.  We 
have  listened  to  Eiu^lish  officers,  hour  after 
hour,  as  they  told  of  scrub-fiehting  in  Ct^re- 
land;  of  capture  of  forts  in  Uhina;  of  hand- 
to-hand  struggles  with  the  Maories  of  New 
Zealand;  of  stormy  charges  of  the  Sikh  horse- 
men; of  terrible  beleaguerments  by  yelling 
Sepoys.  We  respect  the  courage  shown  by  the 
English  soldier  m  every  country;  we  aamire 
bis  noble  endurance;  we  love  to  hear  of  his 
mve  unostentatious  heroism ;  but  the  more  we 
hear  of  him,  the  more  we  wish  to  render  him  a 
useful  and  prudent  citizen. 

The  eivihan,  we  must  premise,  must  not  look 
on  the  soldier  in  peace  as  by  any  means  an 
idle  man.  If  he  be  a  foot  soldier,  he  has 
his  belts  to  pipeclay,  his  uniform  to  brush,  his 
boots  to  clean,  his  gloves  to  wash,  his  rifle  to 
furbish,  his  bayonet  to  scour  or  sharpen;  he 
has  also  his  parades  and  sentinel  duty,  his  bar- 
rack-room work,  and  all  sorts  of  regimental  for- 
mulary to  carry  on.  If  he  be  in  the  cavalry,  his 
horse  ^ves  him  infinite  trouble ;  not  a  hair  on 
the  animal's  hide  must  be  out  of  place,  and 
then  there  are  the  sword,  carbine,  saddle, 
stirrups,  and  bridle  chain,  and  many  other  trap- 
pings, to  keep  free  from  the  all-penetrating 
rust,  and  to  clean,  scour,  scrub,  rub,  and  wash. 
If  he  be  an  artilleryman,  there  is  endless  gun 
drill,  and  there  are  many  new  rules  of  science 
hourly,  to  learn  or  to  practise.  If  he  be  a 
musician,  there  is  his  instrument  perpetually 
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to  study,  alone  or  in  company  with  other  in- 
struments.  Indeed,  so  maoii  bare  private 
soldiers  to  learn,  individoaily  and  coUeotiTely, 
that  it  is  supposed  that  a  good  and  complete 
foot  soldier  can  scarcely  b&  turned  out  in  less 
than  three  years.  By  a  complete  soldier,  we 
mean  one  who  performs  by  instinct. everr  indi- 
vidual and  collective  mancBuyre,  whether  he  has 
to  work  in  battalion  or  company»in  solid  square^ 
or  in  broken  and  retreating  masses. 

It  is,  we  think,  universally  allowed,  that  in- 
tellectually, the  English  labourer  improTcs  by 
becoming  a  soldier.  The  red-faced  vacant- 
eyed  lad,  who  moved  his  lesa  only  a  year  ago 
as  if  they  were  solid  lead  from  the  knees 
downward:  can  he  be  that  smart  neat  nimble 
fellow  in  tlie  Guards  standing  sentinel  at  a 
door  in  Pall-Mail?  A  mountain  of  black 
bearskin  hides  the  low  heavy  forehead;  the 
legs,  cased  in  red-corded  black  trousers,  are 
finn,  straight,  and  alert  in  movement  Tliey  obey 
the  officers  orders  as  the  ivory  key  of  the  piano 
does  the  finger  of  the  nlayer.  lUxe  lad's  mind 
has  more  ffcasp  now,  ana,  bke  his  legs,  can  move 
more  quickly  and  sponUuieously.  He  is  not  a 
braver  man  than  he  was  when  he  only  knew 
how  to  handle  the  scythe  or  the  reaping-hook; 
but  he  is  a  more  orderly  and.  methodical  area' 
ture,  and  knows  how  to  move  about  to  some 
purpose,-  and  that  too  in  the  fire  and  smoke  of 
battle.  His  mind,  too,  is  prompter,  because  it  has 
been  taught  to  reflect  on  a  wider  range  of 
topics.  He  is  a  better  man  now,  not  merelj  be- 
cause he  has  learnt  to  move  his  feet  and  hands 
in  a  certain  way  on  certain  words  bein^  uttered, 
but  because  he  has  been  exercising  his  powers 
of  reflection  on  a  difficult  routine,  and  in  a  new 
profession.  His  every-day  life  is  in  fact  an  edu- 
cation itself,  compared  to  his  old  dreary  exist- 
ence in  Bownshire,  where  sheep-minding,  pig- 
feeding,  and  driving  horses  to  water,  presented 
few  subjects  for  thought. 

Morally,  however,  we  cannot  say  as  much  for 
him,  for  he  has  fallen  among  a  set  of  men  who 
spend  all  their  time  in  the  low  public-houses 
leading  from  Pimlico  to  Westminster:  who 
drink,  gamble,  swear,  and  cut  unoffending 
people's  heads  open  with  their  heavy-buckled 
belts :  a  vicious,  idle  set,  with  many  broken  con- 
stitutions among  them  that  would  not  sustun 
the  fatigues  of  a  single  campaign. 

Alas,  that  we  can  nowhere  see  English 
soldiers  but  there  are  such  men  among  th^n. 
Go  to  Gibraltar,  and  there  inside  the  low  ram- 
shops  in  "  Snake-in4he-Graas-lane,"  you  will 
find  such  fellows  roarings  cuxsing,  and  threat- 
ening death.  Go  to  Malta,  and  there  in  the 
back  streets  of  Yaletta  reel  idong  the  same  sort 
of  men.  Go  to  Quebec,  and  there,  close  to  the 
ramparts,  there  is  no  alley  in  which  you  wiU  not 
meet  a  bruised  drunken  soldier  being  bumped 
abng,  in  the  hands  of  the  picket.  Go  to  many 
an  English  prison  town,  and  ask  the  magistrate 
of  the  day  a  he  finds  the  soldiers  troublnome. 

Now,  cheap  or  gratuitous  Reading  Rooms  and 
Free  Libraries  are  excellent  things  for  the  more 
Uioughtfui  and  intelleotual  woUmr.     The 


who  has  been  a  mechanic,  the  man  who  has 
taken  at  an  early  a^  to  reading  (Sootchmen 
generally  do,  to  their  infinite  honour  be  it  said), 
will  naturally  solace  their  leisure  moments  with 
books ;  and  in  these  days  of  good  cheap  litera- 
ture, they  can  do  so  easily,  but  these  are  not 
the  men  whose  leisure  hours  we  want  to  find 
occupation  for.  These  men  probably^  in  any 
profession,  would  be  prudent,  quiet,  and  indus- 
trious. To  some  men  it  is  pain  and  grief  to  be 
idle.  These  readers  soon  get  recognised,  become 
corporals  and  sei^eante,  and  pass  into  better 
places.  It  is  the  rough  rank  and  file,  the  brute 
ordinary  mass,  that  we  want  to  see  more  civilised 
and  better  employed.  It  is  the  thoughtless  Irish 
madcap,  the  bully  of  the  regiment,  the  drunkard, 
the  habitual  deserter,  the  refractory,  the  muti- 
nous, that  we  want  to  find  healthy  recreation 
for,  and  to  wean  from  the  misuse  of  the  gin« 
bottle,  the  dirty^  cards,  the  tavern  songs,  the 
ba^telle-board,  the  dice,  and  the  beer-jug. 

Now,  there  are  men  of  certain  temperament,  of 
certain  ages,  and  of  certain  education,  who  can- 
not derive  pleasure  from  intellectual  pursuits. 
They  have  no  imagination,  no  powers  of  reflec- 
tion; they  bring  nothing  to  tiie  book,  so  the 
book  brings  nothing  to  them;  they  prefer  to 
see  things  rather  tlum  to  read  of  them.  They 
could  tadk  for  an  hour  over  Sei^eant  Pontoon's 
story  of  the  Kaiber  Pass,  but  to  read  ten.  lines 
about  it  in  a  book  would  set  them  a  yawning. 
They  like  a  play,  they  like  a  story,  out  they 
have  not  the  sort  of  mind  that  can  appreciate 
a  book,  nor  has  culture  of  any  kind  ever  enabled 
them  to  replace  their  loss.  Their  pro-regimental 
life,  spent  m  a  colliery,  or  in  the  street,  or  in  a 
barge,  or  in  a  factory,  was  too  hard  and  busy. 

No  !  Our  sddiers  want  what  the  mere 
healthy  animal— man— -always  craves  for,  and 
that  is,  E3CEBCISB,  made  pleasuraUe  in  the  form 
of  athletic  ^mea,  constant  exercise  stimulated 
by  gymnastics,  exercise  that,  under  a  tepid  de- 
pres8ing[  climate,  must  be  rendered  competitive 
and  exciting ;  exercise,  above  all,  that  wdl  tend 
to  make  him  a  stronger,  a  more  agile,  and  a 
more  self-reliant  soldier. 

Our  officers  know  well  enough  that  it  is  not 
mere  drill  that  makes  the  perfect  soldier.  It  is 
not  learning  by  mechanical  instinct  to  fire  so 
many  times  in  a  minute,  or  to  cUck  on  and  off 
the  bayonet  with  astonishing  but  automattHi 
ouickness,  that  makes  the  model  soldier.  No 
drill  can  ^ve  men  stamina  or  endurance,  and 
no  drill  will  enable  them  to  ''puU  throu^'^ 
blundering  Waloheren  expeditions,  or  to  baffle 
Yellow  Jaek  in  fever  quarters  at  Barbadoes. 
Drill  alone  does  not  make  the  soldier  return  safe 
and  healthy  from  Corunna  retreats,  or  restore  him 
and  the  hundred  pounds  sterling  he  represeats, 
to  the  anxious  tax-payer. 

Our  officers  know  well  thai  it  is  their  solemn 
duty  to  direct  their  soldiers'  amusemcBts ;  to  for- 
get now  and  then  the  billiard-room,  Eotten-iov, 
and  what  not,  and  to  lead  away  their  men's  minds 
from  the  incessant  filthy  grog-shop  and  low  vice ; 
but  yet  they  too  often  neglect  thisduty.  Theyneed 
sacrifice  no  position ;  they  could  still  be  offioen 
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and  gentlemen,  though  they  did  lead  the  men 
at  smg^&eiiok,  at  leaping  hurdles,  at  boxing, 
at  fenfflDg^,  at  baokrSirord  and  qiuorter-sia£P,  at 
lifting  weights,  a6  dimbing.  At  all  of  these 
healthj  and  useful  amoaemeiits,  education,  a 
little  science  reflection  and  oomparison,  would 
give  them  an  advantajE^e  over  the  mere  brute 
strength  and  imfMtnosity  of  the  common  men. 
They  might  occasionally  offer  small  priz^  while 
the  corporals  and  serseants  could  maintain  order 
and  prevent  any  unfairness,  any  brutality,  or 
any  undue  exhibition  of  temper. 

It  is  not  enough  that  such  exercises  should 
be  spasmodic,  and  ocoasicmal;  they  should  be 
incessant,  in  all  climates  and  in  all  pUcea. 
Wherever  Snglish  soldiers  are  stationed,,  there 
athletic  games  shoidd  be  established,  and  in- 
cessantly be  kept  a  goinff.  Such  sports-  would 
soon,  by  their  pure  heaitny  influence,  wean  the 
drinker  from  nis  drink,  and  the  gambler  from 
his  cs^ds.  They  would  do  much,  to  "  set  up" 
our  soldier:  to  widen  his  chest,  to  harden  his 
limbs,  ud  to  make  him.  as  he  should  be — the 
strongest,  hardieet,  and  most  active  of  English* 
men.  He  aurdy  needs  hardening;  for  Heaven 
knows  what  rough  weather  and  heavy  blows  he 
may  have  one  day  to  endure ;  or  in  wnat  bloody 
ditch  or  red-hot  nraacb,  he  may  have  to  fight 
for  his  life. 

Our  army,  it  must  be  remembered^  is  not  all 
made  up  of  stoong  countrymen;  it  is  at  least 
two-thirds  composed  of  poor  thin  mechanics,  of 
Xxmdon  prodigabi  of  decayed  ^ndthrifts>  and 
the  wandering  scum  of  our  towns.  No  mere 
drill  can  give  these  men  broad  chests,  stronganns, 
or  quick  legs,  though  regular  food  and  settled 
hours  make  them«  in  tim^^  stout,  red,  and  hearty. 
It  is  the  army  with  the  best  and  most  enduring 
stamina  that  wins — such  had  Casar's  legionaries. 
It  is  the  keenest  andalertest  intelligenoe  that  is 
viotoriou8--aa  in  the  case  of  Napoleon  versus 
Wurmser,  when  the  latter  complamed  that  the 
young  Goraican  general  did  not  fight  according 
to  "  the  old^estMlished  rules/'  It  is  the  good 
cause  and  the  pure  heart,  iike  Qaribaldi's,  that  de- 
feats the  trained  army  and  the  Austrian  wooden- 
heads.  It  is  the  fervid  faith,  as  of  the  Swiss 
mountaioeers,  that  can  break  up  a  great  power 
as  if  it  were  an  image  of  ice. 

There  are  wise  and  fur-seeing  doetors  now 
living,  who  think  that  from  some  unknown  cause 
our  race  is  physically  degenerating,  and  that 
our  sons  are  growing  up  physically  weaker 
and  more  nervous  than  ourselves.*  Some  think 
it  is  the  inoeasant  tea»  that  has  taken  the  place 
oi  hearty  breakfaata  of  meat  and  weak  wine; 
othen  attribute  it  to  smoking;  late  hours, 
and  the  increased  wear  and  tear  of  our  brain 
and  nerves.  It  is  .found  dangerous  now,  to 
bleed  in  cases  of  fever  or  of  apoplexy.  Men, 
afiparenily  hearty,  sink  suddenhr  mto  old  a^ 
Nervona  diseases  increase  daily.  Our  social 
hours  grow  every  day  lesa  healthy  and  natural. 

*  W«  do  not  adopt  this  opinion^  which  ui,  to  the 
heatoC  <rar  knowledge,  opposed,  by  all  Ltfo  Office  ex.- 
pmnee  and  Amraity  Caioiilation9.-*-£i)L 


We  rise  long  after  the  sua  and  the  animals, 

lon^  after  they  are  asleep  we  are  wasting  our 

brama  and  thinning  our  blood  in  heated  rooms ; 

Th£  yneUd  u  too-mnioh  with  oa  1  Late  and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  oar  powers. 

Littie  there  is  in  nature  that  is  oars. 

Now,  as  new  forms  of  dress  and  diet  are 
adopted  by  ua  all,  hereditarily,  irrationally, 
without  renecti<m,  and  without  any  knowledg[e 
or  thought  of  their  wide-apreading  resuUs,  it 
may  be  long  before  we  learn  how  to  ^p  this 
pbysieal  degeneracv.  It  is,  therefore,  most  im* 
portant,  the^  by  all  means  we  contrive  to  keep 
our  soldiers  strong  and  vigorous,  whosoever 
rise  may  degenerate. 

Bvery  barrack  should  have  a  zinc-covered  shed, 
open  to  every  soldier  when  .off  duty,  without 
fee  and  at  all  hours.  Gvmnastio  poles,  ropes, 
foils,  and  other  such  appliances,  should  be  fur- 
nished by  government)  aided  (perhaps)  by  regi- 
mental subscriptions.  The  men  should  or  should 
not  contribute,  according  to  future  opinion,  on 
the  subject.  The  soldiers'  library  should  con- 
tain books  on  all  gymnastic  subjects;  and  the 
sergeants  and  corporals  should  be  taught  by 
proper  professors,  at  the  government  expense. 

We  would  go  even  further  than  this.  If  aa 
enormous  standmg  armjr,  occasioning  millions 
of  taxation,  must  be  maintained,  in  spite  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  why  not 
make  our  army  as  much  as  possible  an  army  of 
good  and  not  an  army  of  evil,  a  force  of  industry 
and  not  of  idleness^  a  power  for  use  and  not  for 
show*:  a  great  re^ment  working  with  smiles 
from  Heaven  on  it,  and  not  smiled  on  from 
below  ?  Why  should  we  pay  thousands  <^  men, 
menaly  for  pipeclaying  belts,  and  standing  at 
doors,  gaarding  what  never  did,  and  never  will, 
want  guarding  r  Why  should  we  not  get  work 
for  our  w«gesP  Have  wo  no  great  national 
needs  to  dinect  drilled  labour  upon  ?  Are  there 
no  bog  of  Allan,  no.  Gurrag^  of  Kildare,  no 
Connemara  morasses,  to  drain,  and  render  fit 
for  the  crops  to  hlossom  over ;  no  great  national 
hill-roads  to  make ;  no  refuge  harbours  to  pile 
up,. no  Dartmoor  to  clears  no  forest  to  cultivate  P 
Suppose  we  did  pay  the  soldier  a  few  pence 
beyond  his  pay  while  engaged  on  these  national 
works,  would  one  tuL-payer  gruidge  it  ?  When 
did  great  national  works  ever  return  a  per- 
centi^  P  The  Pyramids  never  paid ;  the  Co- 
liseum muat  have  been  commercially  a  failure. 
It  ift  (uily  the  old  stupid  Chinese  conservatiBm 
which  liade  Galileo  fall  on  his  knees,  and,  on 
paia  of  death,  awear  before  God  and  the  angels 
that  "  the  world  did  not  and  could  not  move^" 
that  would  oppose  such  work. 

Were  it  possible  that  not  merely  the  idle  sol- 
diers, but  also  the  great  shivering  army  of  starv- 
ing Engiishmen,  could  now  deue  before  me,  I 
would  Uien  cry  in  their  hearing,  in  a  voice  that 
should  ahake  the  Circumlocution  Office  and  the 
Earuacles,  these  memorable  words  of  one  of  our 
greatest  thinkers : 

"  My  misguided  friends,  I  should  think  some 
work  might  be  discoverable  for  you  to  become 
from  a  nomadic  banditti  of  idleness,  soldiers  of 
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industry.  I  will  lead  you  to  the  Irish  bogs,  to 
the  vacant  desolations,  of  Connaught,  to  mis- 
tilled  Connaught,  to  ditto  Munster,  Leinster, 
and  Ulster.  1  will  lead  you  to  the  English  fox 
coTets»  furze-grown  commona,  new  forests, 
Salisbury  Plains ;  likewise  to  the  Scotch  hill- 
sides and  bare  rusty  slopes,  which  as  yet  feed 
only  sheep,  moist  uplancb^  thousands  of  square 
miles  in  extent,  which  are  destined  yet  to  grow 
green  crops,  and  fresh  butter,  ana  milk,  and 
beef  without  limit  (wherem  no  foreigner  can 
compete  with  us),  were  the  sewers  once  opened 
on  them,  and  you  with  your  colonels  carried 
thither.  In  the  three  kingdoms,  or  in  the  forty 
colonies,  depend  upon  it  you  shall  be  led  to 
your  work.  To  each  of  you  I  will  say :  Here 
IS  work  for  you;  strike  into  it  with  manly 
soldier-like  oliedience  and  heartiness.*' 


WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 

What  significance  lies  in  that  little  phrase — 
What  might  have  been!  Who  does  not  know 
the  days  when  his  fortune  was  balanced  on  the 
chance  of  a  moment,  when  the  turning  into  one 
street  instead  of  another,  the  paying  one  visit 
and  leaving  another  owins^,  the  writmg  of  this  let- 
ter and  letting  that  remam  unanswered,  changed 
the  whole  current  of  his  life,  and  gave  the  world 
another  c^deof  generations  to  what  might  have 
been  f  I  can  count  up  on  my  fingers  numerous 
instances  known  to  me,  among  my  own  friends, 
whose  fortunes  were  this  creation  of  chance  mo- 
ments, and  who  might  as  easily  have  obtained 
any  other  combination  as  that  which  gave  them 
happiness  or  ruin.  See  what  chance  did  for 
poor  Miss  Mary,  the  young  governess  at  Merton 
QalL  Miss  Mary  had  two  offers — I  mean  for  a 
situation,  nothing  more— one,  was  from  a  vicar's 
wife  somewhere  down  in  Wales ;  the  other,  from 
Miss  Merton,  of  Merton  Hall,  a  county  family 
place  in  Devonshire.  Miss  Marv  was  a  goose — 
as  Miss  Marys  often  are — ^and  tnought  tnat  the 
((rand  county  family  who  sealed  witn  a  flourish- 
mg  coat  of  arms,  and  who  had  their  names  in  the 
county  history,  must  be  a  better  specuktion  than 
a  little  unknown  parsonage  belund  the  Welsh 
mountains ;  besides,  they  offered  &VQ  pounds  a 
year  more,  which  represented  a  gown,  a  cloak, 
and  a  bonnet  to  Miss  Maiy.  So,  stifling  the  in- 
stinct which  inclined  her  to  the  gentle  motherly 
vicar's  wife,  who  wrote  so  kindly  and  so  mo- 
destly, she  preferred  Dives  and  his  flourishing 
coat  of  arms,  and  transported  herself  to  the  grand 
county  family.  All  very  well ;  nothing  to  find 
fault  with;  Mra.  Merton  as  oondescendinffly 
considerate  as  fine  ladies  of  good  hearts  genei^ly 
are  to  their  dependents ;  and  Miss  Maty  was 
thankful,  and  remained  where  she  was  till  the 
bloom  of  her  youth  had  passed.  She  might  have 
found  a  hundred  worse  situations,  she  said,  and 
she  said  truly.  But  down  in  that  Welsh  village 
lived  a  certain  clear-eyed  clean-limbed  brave- 
hearted  young  doctor,  just  setting  up  in  practice, 
and  sorely  in  need  of  a  wife,  if  Mary  had  ac- 
cepted that  gentle  bidy's  modest  offer  P— well  1 
Maiy  would  have  been  what  the  other  gover- 


ness became — ^young  Doctor  John's  wife,  and 
both  Mary  and  Doctor  John  would  have  been 
better  for  the  arrangement.  She  would  have 
suited  him  better  thiui  Mrs.  John,  who  was  of  a 
high  temper,  and  somewhat  overbearing  man- 
ners; and  she  would  not  have  lost  all  her 
roses  so  soon,  or  have  been  so  ready  to  adopt 
gloomy  views  of  life,  and  to  believe  in  the  virtues 
of  conventual  rule.  Poor  Miss  Meury !  If  she 
had  only  known  under  which  casket  lay  her 
happiness,  and  where  was  hidden  tke  talisman 
of  her  fate!  And  yet  how  easily  it  might  have 
been! 

If  rich  old  Mr.  Scroggs,  worth  half  a  million, 
had  not  paid  such  persevering  and  demonstrative 
attention  to  pretty  Evelina  at  that  very  dinner* 
party  where  youn^  Captain  Blake  had  decided 
to  propose,  she  might  now  have  been  the  happy 
wire  of  the  portly  Colonel,  instead  of  the  faded 
spinster,  angular  and  peevish,  who  passes  half 
her  time  in  bewailing  her  positive  misfortunes, 
and  the  other  half  in  lamenting  her  possible 
blessings  had  fortune  but  taken  the  other  turn- 
ing in  her  lane  of  life.  )3he  knew  that  Captain 
Blake— tunid,  poor,  and  proud-— wanted  but 
courage  and  unmterrupted  opportunity,  and  sbe, 
on  her  part,  desired  nothing  bettor  than  to 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis  and  whisper  "  Yes,"  as 
her  echo  to  his  "  Do  you  ?"  But  that  hideous  old 
Scroggs  who  never  meant  anything  serious, 
must  needs  plant  himself  between  them  at  dinner, 
and  make  such  open  love  to  her  over  the  cham- 
pagne, that  all  her  plans  were  brought  to  nought. 
Her  pretty  eye  artillery  and  USeral  armoury 
of  cluurms  missed  fire  ana  fell  harmless  of  their 
mark;  the  shot  fell  into  the  ditch  when  she 
aimed  it  at  the  tower,  and  neither  ditoh  nor 
tower  yielded.  Captain  Blake,  who  thought  his 
hundr^  no  maton  against  the  old  sinner's 
thousands,  went  off  to  Norway  for  the  summer, 
and  next  season  married  Laura  May  whom  he 
had  met  upon  his  travels,  and  who  understood 
to  perfection  the  art  of  angling,  hooking,  and 
binding  desirable  fisL  And  Si  this  brought 
about  because  Mrs.  A.  asked  Evelina  and  Mr. 
Scroggs  to  the  same  dinner,  and  forgot  to  orga- 
nise her  table  with  due  regard  to  the  best  plea- 
sures of  her  euests !  If  Captain  Blake  had  oeen 
placed  next  tne  fair  Evelina,  what  might  not  have 
oeen  of  happiness  for  both  I 

And  if  Aunt  Susan  had  never  given  that  me- 
morable party  of  hers,  or  if  her  favourito  friend 
had  not  walked  home  in  the  moonlight  with  her 
favourite  niece?  Ah  me  1  the  years  of  pain  aud 
agony,  and  hope  deferred,  ana  long  unending 
strife  of  love  and  circumstance  that  would  have 
been  spared— the  bitter  anguish  of  the  present 
hour — ^the  solitude  of  the  one,  the  fettered  lone- 
liness of  the  other  1  Oh !  all  that  might  have 
been  now  passing  before  my  eyes,  had  love  and 
circumstance  agreed  togetner!  I  see  a  home 
set  in  a  fair  place,  with  love  and  honour  like 
sweet  blossoming  roots  about  its  ptes :  I  see 
a  troop  of  little  children,  blue-eyed  and  brown- 
haired,  noble,  brave,  and  strong  as  the  father, 
faithfid,  loyal,  and  loving[  as  the  mother — I  see 
them  stanoing  there,  their  baby  fingers  knitting 
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together  two  souls  with  links  stronger  than 
death;  I  see  two  lives  gently  passed  in  love 
and  good  works — two  lives  sottly  blent  into 
one  great  bond  of  tmth  and  peace,  making  an 
exemplar  of  wedded  bliss  for  fatnre  generations 
to  qnote  and  live  by:  I  see  all  tins  in  those 
dreamj  words,  "What  might  have  been!" — bnt 
the  visions  pass,  the  dreams  fade,  the  stem 
tmth  smites  down  those  pleasant  phantoms  of 
the  possible,  and  I  see,  instead,  two  safferinG" 
human  hearts  ruled  over  by  desolation  and 
despair.  What  might  have  been!  what  might 
have  been  I 

And  a^ain :  if  that  poor  mother  had  not  been 
struck  with  death  when  her  friend  went  down 
on  an  ordinary  friendly  visit — if  that  illness 
had  been  deferred  but  a  week  or  hastened  bnt 
a  week— what  then?  Then  there  might  have 
been  a  motherless  family  abandoned  and  left 
to  go  down  to  min,  and  one  ^  lesson  of 
human  duty  and  God's  loving-kindness  to 
the  desolate  the  fewer  for  the  world  to  read. 
If  Gastavus,  too,  had  not  come  to  Kosalinda's 
wedding,  or  if,  coming,  he  had  not  fallen  sick, 
and  so  oeeu  kept  beyond  his  term,  Rosalinda's 
sister  would  not  have  been  Mrs.  Gustavns,  and 
a  certain  pair  of  soft  gaselle-like  eyes  would  not 
now  be  gazing  curiously  at  life,  with  all  too 
probable  sorrow  to  many  fatnre  beholders.  And 
if  Rosalinda  herself  had  not  gone  to  pay  that 
Brighton  visit,  Edward,  or  George,  or  Prederick, 
or  Charles,  might  have  won  the  flower  of  price 
instead  of  Jacobus,  and  the  world  have  seen 
another  line  and  generation.  If  Jessie  had 
put  on  her  bonnet  out  half  an  hour  earlier  when 
she  went  one  day,  moumfuUv  enough,  to  walk 
by  the  sea-shore,  she  would  have  met  young 
Willie  alone;  they  would  have  stopped  and 
spoken,  and  the  misunderstanding  which  had 
somehow  sprung  up  like  a  sudden  spectre  be- 
tween them,  and  which  reached  its  culmination 
last  night  at  the  ball,  would  have  been  ex- 
plained, and  ultimately  would  have  been  lost 
in  the  traditional  orange-blossoms  and  white 
veil.  But  Jessie  sat  and  played  idly  with  Fido 
instead;  and  the  half-hour,  lost,  saw  Willie 
packing  his  portmanteau  for  London,  determined 
not  to  oe  fooled  again.  She  would  have  been 
happier  with  him  than  she  has  been  with  that 
long  Scotchman  of  hers;  and  Willie  would  not 
have  gone  to  India  to  fall  a  victim  to  alcohol 
and  cdoric.  What  has  crippled  my  poor  voung 
sister,  and  doomed  her  to  a  couch  ot  pain 
and  years  of  lonely  suffering,  but  that  one 
single  pic-nic,  arranged  by  chance,  and  bv 
chance  jomed  by  her,  when  she  over-walkecl 
herself,  gpt  heated,  and  then  had  the  chill  whicli 
all  but  Blled  her,  and  left  her  what  she  is  now ! 
What  might  not  her  fate  have  been,  had  she 
gone  down  into  Kent  before  that  third  of  July, 
as  she  intended,  and  so  never  rambled  through 
the  Loughton  Woods  and  lost  herself  so  lar 
away  from  all  the  rest?  Sadly  those  words 
stand  now  written  up  against  her  shattered 
life— "What  might  have  been  !"  What  a  full 
harvest  of  love,  and  happiness,  and  health  ruined 
for  ever,  lies  like  blighted  grain  in  every  letter  I 


If  young  Horatius  had  taken  his  beloved  ma- 
nuscript to  the  publishers  on  any  day  but  the  day 
on  which  the  puolisher's  Reader  had  had  a  quarrel 
with  his  wife  at  home — that  quarrel  brought 
about,  if  one  goes  down  to  the  origin  of  things, 
because  he  had  supped  on  pork-chops  the  ni^t 
before — very  likely  his  verdict  on  the  youth's  first 
efforts  would  have  been  favourable,  and  the  pub- 
lisher would  have  taken  his  poem  and  paid  for 
it  like  a  man.  The  poetry  was  good,  and  Horatio 
had  in  him  the  potentiality  of  fame  and  riches ; 
but  under  the  malign  influence  of  chance,  em- 
bodied in  pork-chops,  he  came  to  the  actuality 
of  poverty,  despair,  and  suicide!  Again:  if 
he  nad  called  on  his  friend  Atticus  by  the 
way  home,  and  if  he  had  heard  his  cheery 
voice  ring  out  its  "Never  Despair,"  like  a 
trumpet-call  to  manhood,  and  if  he  had  drunk 
half  a  dozen  glasses  of  his  fine  old  port, 
do  you  think  he  would  have  bought  that 
beggarly  twopennyworth  of  laudanum  to  quendi 
the  fire  of  a  masterly  brain,  and  to  still  the 
throbbings  of  a  noble,  if  too  sensitive,  heart  ? 
Not  he!  Had  he  turned  aside  for  one  brief 
half-hour,  he  might  have  been  alive  to  this 
day,  and  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  fame.  The 
Might  Have  Been  of  his  life  was  no  ignoble 
theme — ^what  was,  was  a  lesson  of  hopelessness, 
cowardice,  unmanly  despair,  and  childish  im- 
patieuoe — ^all  because  a  certain  man  had  a 
surcharged  liver.    Poor  young  Horatius ! 

If  Tardius  had  asked  for  that  consulship  in 
Spain,  a  day  sooner,  my  lord's  secretary  would 
not  have  pledged  his  interest  to  Prudentius  just 
twelve  hours  in  advance;  and  if  my  reverend 
cousin  had  preached  that  other  sermon  of  his 
before  my  lord  bishop,  at  the  visitation,  he 
would  have  got  the  vacant  living  he  had  applied 
for.  But  he  chose  the  discourse  on  good  works, 
which  cut  a^nst  my  lord  bishop's  private 
views  concerning  the  aigni^  of  the  order,  and 
so  lo^t  six  hundred  a  year  for  want  of  that  na- 
tural clairvoyance  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
tact.  I  was  sorry  for  my  clericad  cousin,  and 
that  pretty  little  ^rl  down  in  Lincolnshire 
waiting  to  be  mamed;  but  you  cannot  give 
a  man  natural  clairvoyance  when  be  is  as  bund 
as  a  beetle,  and  as  obstinate  as  a  mule*,  so 
the  six  hundred  a  year,  with  the  pleasant  par- 
sonage among  the  roses,  went  into  the  pocket  of 
a  red-haired  Welshman,  who  told  my  lord  bishop 
that  he  held  all  right  reverend  fathers  to  be  so 
many  little  popes,  and  gloried  in  forming 
one  of  the  consistory  of  cardinals  appertain- 
ing. The  Might  Have  Been  of  my  cousin's 
life  was  a  very  sweet  and  touching  idyl,  but 
the  reality  ended  drearily  somewhere  down 
among  the  Essex  marshes,  with  the  pretty  little 
Lincolnshire  girl  married  to  a  captain  of  artil- 
lery, because  papa  and  mamma  disliked  long 
engagements,  and  because  my  reverend  cousin's 
clerical  preferment  seemed  a  thing  not  of  this 
century. 

In  that  kind  of  biography  which  is  rather  a 
leaf  out  of  ^neral  history  tnan  the  writing  of  one 
life,  the  Might  Have  Been  of  chances  lies  very 
thick.    If  Mr.  Wortley,  grave,  fastidious^  and 
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learned,  had  not  taken  it  into  his  head  to  dictate 
gentimental  letters  to  Lady  Mary  Pierrepoint,  it 
nught  have  been  that  we  should  never  have 
heard  of  innoculation,  and  that  a  great  many 
Unnecessary  deaths  and  useless  disfigurements 
would  have  been  spared  the  young  people 
of  the  last  century.  Also,  it  mi^ht  have 
been  "  that  the  wicked  wasp  of  Twickenham" 
would  have  died  with  fewer  stings  proceeding, 
and  that  posterity  would  have  lost  some  witty 
♦)ut  very  cruel  and  unmanly  rhymes.  If  poor 
Hrs.  Tnrale  had  not  seen  Fiozzi  standing  at  the 
shop-door,  and  had  not  spoken  to  him  concern- 
ing music-lessons  for  her  daughter,  it  might 
have  been  that  she  would  have  died  of  ennni  and 
her  children's  coldness,  and  the  society  of  the 
time  would  not  have  been  torn  to  pieces  with 
frantic  hoiTor  of  so  unffenteel  and  debased  a 
Inatch ;  Dr.  Johnson  woiud  not  have  written  his 
famous  Remonstrance ;  Baretti  would  not  have 
penned  his  infamous  lampoons ;  and  human  life 
would  have  lost  the  lesson  which  a  brave  little 
woman's  preference  of  love  to  artificial  distinc- 
tions, preached  to  it  from  the  house-tops.  If 
kelson  had  never  met  that  seductive  gipsy 
Lady  Hamilton,  it  might  have  been  tluit  a 
long  line  of  lawfully  baptised  Nelsons  would 
have  sustained  th§  familv  lionour  for  venera- 
tions vet  to  come ;  ana  then  it  mi^ht  have 
been  that,  with  family  influence  to  stir  up  the 
lagging,  and  with  family  feeling  to  urge  to  that 
stirring,  the  lions  at  the  base  of  theTrafalgar 
column  would  be  now  completed. 

But  the  field  is  illimitable;  and  if  we  fly  at  all 
the  game  we  niigbt  mark  down,  be^nning  with 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  ending  with  Disraeli  s  His- 
tory of  Events  which  have  not  happened,  we 
shall  not  finish  the  subject  under  a  volume ;  and 
then  there  might  be,  and  in  aU  probability  would 
be,  for  the  result — the  rejection  of  this  paper, 
and  the  world's  enlightenment  so  far  delayed. 

VIOLETS. 
SwBBT  is  tbe  legend  of  a  happy  soul, 

Pacing,  in  dreams,  the  sward  of  Paradise ; 
Above  her  hung  fruits  'tinct  with  fiery  flush, 

Aronnd  her  blew  flowers  myriad  in  device. 

Low  was  the  clime,  a  twilight  arched  with  stars, 
Long,  arrowy  lights  on  cedared  hill  and  dale, 

Filled  with  a  mellow  atmosphere  whose  heart 
Breathed  of  myrrh  and  spice  and  garlingale. 

She,  pausing  underneath  the  tree  of  life, 
Heard  all  its  mystic  branches  palpitate. 

And  a  low  voice: — Take  thou  tbe  fairest  flower 
Between  the  eastern  and  the  western  gate. 

And,  rising  up,  she  wandered  forth  amidat 

Lilies  beloved  in  time  by  Solomon ; 
And  forest  frankincense  and  wondrous  blooms, 

Whose  chalices  were  dyed  with  moon  and  sun. 

Rounding  her  path,  there  glimmered  in  blue  dusk 
Vast  star-eyed  blossoms,  bright  and  marvellous — 

Great  charms  of  streaked  splendour ;  living  flowers 
Lost  to  the  fallen  world  and  unto  us. 

At  dawn  the  angel  found  her  at  the  gate, 
Weeping,  but  looping  in  her  vesture's  folds 

or  all  the  gorgeous  blooms  of  Paradise, 
Passionate  violets  and  marigolds. 


And  lifting  up  her  low  eyes,  dashed  with  rain, 
**I  paced,'*  she  said,  ** between  the  east  and  west; 

Heaven's  fairest  flowerB  were  snli^eet  to  my  hand, 
But  I  did  gadior  what  I  loved  the  best." 

Answered  the  radiant  angel,  *^  Sweet  and  wise. 
Thy  tender  care  hath  chosen  the  fairer  part, 

Henceforth  shall  violets  be  loved  of  love. 
And  marigolds  refresh  the  tir^d  heart. 

**  Awake  F    And  she  nnclosed  her  ejea  to  see 
The  morning  sunlight  beating  on  the  blind ; 

And  round  her  bed  the  breath  of  marigolds 
Swam  with  the  violets'  on  the  garden  wind. 


MEDIUMS  TJNBER  OTHER  NAMES. 

When  was  ingglinga  thing  that  was  not,  and 
when  were  there  no  prestidi^tators  in  this 
lumbering  old  world  of  ours  ?  Men  with  clean 
brisk  fingers  daintily  tapering  at  the  tips,  snpple- 
jointed,  and  with  a  marvellous  amount  of 
sensibility  abont  the  cushion ;  men  with  flexible 
palms,  broad  and  yet  compact,  well  hollowed  in 
the  cup,  and  with  the  large  blue  nrmscle  of  the 
thumb,  soft,  springy,  and  well  developed ;  men 
with  hands  and  fingers  which,  if  viciously  edu- 
cated, would  take  to  picking  the  pockets  of  a 
1g^  figure  hung  round  with  bells,  and  never  stir 
the  most  loose^  hung  clapper  of  them  all ;  bnt 
which  would,  if  virtuously  inclined,  content 
themselves  with  forcing  cards,  bringing  piteous 
out  of  wine-bottles,  aim  sending  half  a  dozen 
half-crowns  rattling  into  a  glass  oox  by  no  other 
means  apparentlv  possible  than  an  invisible  rail- 
way. AmOng  the  ancients  and  among  the  sa- 
vages— in  the  rough  old  medieval  times  and 
now,  in  this  luxurious  learned  scientific  and 
all-inquiring  nineteenth  century — ^whenever  men 
have  gathered  together  in  companies  there  has 
been  the  juggler  among  them.  Sometimes 
under  a  religious  garb,  as  the  '*  medicine-man,** 
the  priest  teaching  truths,  or  the  pythoness 
uttering  oracles,  one  to  whom  the  Great  Spirit 
has  given  peculiar  j^fts  and  consecratea  to 
the  task  oi  instructing  men  by  bestowing  an 
exclusive  knowledge  of  divine  things;  some* 
times  as  the  magician,  the  professea  trafficker 
with  viewless  spirits,  good  or  bad,  according 
to  the  moral  nature  of  the  man  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  tricks  done,  but  viewless  spirits 
nevertheless — things  of  supernatural  powers  and 
supernatural  existence,  wnich,  if  tne^  did  in 
truth  haunt  anv  man,  would  send  him  mad 
outright,  or  kill  him  with  awe  and  horror; 
and  sometimes,  more  simply,  as  the  true  jug- 
gler, the  professor  of  hocus-pocus,  who  con- 
fesses that  he  does  all  Iiis  marvels  by  trick 
and  sleight  of  hand,  and  who  pretends  to  no 
superionty  save  what  is  found  in  keen  sight, 
well-shaped  fingers,  a  good  memory,  and  untiring 
industry.  It  is  of  these  last,  by  far  the  cleverest, 
and  the  honest  men  of  the  MsDnJU  tribe,  that 
I  am  now  going  to  speak ;  and  when  one  knows 
what  has  been  done  by  mere  dexterity  of  ar- 
rangement and  quickness  of  hand,  sundry  mi- 
racles of  the  present  time  will  siuk  into  insig- 
nificance, and  will  be  held  as  by  no  means  to  bs 
compared  with  hundreds  of  acknowledged  tricks. 
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about  whiehiras  neither  falsehood  nor  andacioas 
pretence  of  commanication  with  the  dead. 

Here  ia  a  glass  of  plam  water,  perfectly  dear, 
limpid,  coloarlesa ;  hold  it  up  to  the  light — you 
see  nothing  whiter  but  an  iimoeent  glass  of 
spring  water,  without  even  an  animalottle  float- 
ing unconscious  in  the  midst.  Strike  into  it  a 
glass  rod  or  an  iron  tube.  In  a  moment  the  plain 
water  flashes  out  into  innumerable  crjrstals,  and 
the  glass  is  fllled  with  brilliant  prismatic  spicula, 
glancing  back  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
That  is  magiCf  if  jou  like ;  natural  magic ;  wliich 
is  better  than  human.  Another  glass  of  pure 
water  fresh  from  the  spring — ^breathe  on  it 
gently,  and  it  is  no  longer  clear  and  pure  but 
milky  and  turbid;  another  bit  of  nature's  ju^- 
gling  Terj  useful  in  its  way.  Do  ^rou  see  this 
piece  of  ice  ?  Here,  I  press  something  down  on 
it  with  my  penknife ;  tne  iee  bursts  into  flames, 
and  the  names  lick  up  the  drops  as  the^  run. 
A^ain,  I  bringa lighted  match  to  the  surface  of 
this  block  of  Wenham,  and  there  is  at  once  an 
unmistakable  bonfire,  which  bums  until  I  put  it 
out.  I  have  another  tumbler  of  quite  clear  water 
here.  Gently  I  slip  an  egg  into  the  tumbler,  then 
raise  my  hand  when  it  has  slipped  down  mid- 
way, and  bid  it  stop  and  float ;  it  does  stop,  and' 
it  does  float;  and  I  hold  up  before  my  audi- 
ence the  admirable  spectacle  of  an  egg  sus- 
pended in  the  water  without  book,  cord,  magnet, 
or  any  other  Yisible  agent  whatsoeyer.  Why 
not?  If  my  will  can  go  into  diairs  and  tables 
and  make  them  walk  and  talk,  why  not  into 
an  egg  to  anest  its  downward  career  P  I  have 
a  slender-necked  jar  or  bottle,  bulbous  in  the 
body,  contracted  in  the  throat,  jet  comfortably 
located  in  that  bulbous  body  is  another  egg, 
whole,  sound,  unbroken,  but  of  such  dimensions 
as  could  never  possibly  haye  passed  through 
the  neck.  Yet  it  did.  The  bottle  was  not  made 
over  the  egg,  and  the  tgg  was  got  through  a 
passage  a  full  inch  too  small  for  it.  How? 
Eggs  are  brittle  things,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
not  compressible :  yet  this  raysterj  of  the  egg 
and  the  bulbous  narrow-necKed  jar  is  true. 
I  can  light  my  candles  by  only  pointing  at  them 
with  a  glass  rod;  I  can  pour  a  bucketful  of 
water  on  to  a  heap  of  sand,  and  bring  up  the  sand 
as  dry  as  if  I  had  taken  it  off  Hampstead  Heath 
on  a  windy  day  in  March — a  trick,  by  the  way, 
made  great  use  of  by  the  Hindh  jugglers,  and 
also  of  life  or  death  value  in  the  orders  of  that 
enliglitened  people :  the  priests  having  the  privi- 
lege of  manipulating  the  sand.  I  can  freeze 
water  in  a  red-hot  vessel  standing  dose  by 
the  fire;  I  can  dip  my  hand  into  water,  and 
bring  it  out  again  as  dry  as  if  just  wiped 
with  a  Baden  towel— another  Hmdil  trick 
known  to  the  West,  I  can  pour  water  on  to  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  instead  of  wetting  the  paper, 
it  sliall  run  about  in  little  balls  like  crazy  quick- 
silver. A  dead  twig  or  a  branch  of  summer 
beauty,  greeu  and  leuy,  I  can  fumigate  with  a 
little  sweet-scented  incense,  and  in  a  short  time 
bring  it  you  again  white  and  sparkling  with  the 
crystallisation  of  hoar-frost.  By  merely  shaking 
an  uncorked  bottle  of  oil,  I  can  produce  the  love- 


liest moonlight  effects  of  light-^very  like  the 
luminous  hands  in  present  vogue.  1  can  walk 
on  hot  metal  plates,  if  you  gire  me  time  before- 
hand for  the  preparation  of  my  feet ;  and  I,  and 
M.  de  Boutigny,  and  some  others,  oan  boldly 
plunge  our  naked  arms  into  glowing  vats  of 
fiercely  boiling  metal,  wfaieh  cmly  feels  to  us  like 
liquid  velyet.  All  this  I  can  do,  by  the  aid  and 
teaching  of  natural  magic,  and  without  any  help 
from  the  "  dear  spirits."  But  I  can  do  much 
more  than  this :  as  you  will  see  if  jou  go  on. 

Even  so  long  ago  as  Ghauoer's  Ume,  when  I 
was  a  joculator  or  jougglour,  I  was  an  adept  in 
the  art  of  sieight  of  huid.  I  could  cut  off  a  ooy's 
head  as  belay  on  a  table,  and  you  should  see  the 
blood  on  tlie  platter,  and  the  livid  hue  of  death 
on  the  faee,  as  the  jaws  faped  and  chattered 
in  the  last  throes :  when,  with  a  ''  presto !  pass  I 
hey  oookalorum  fizgig  I"  I  could  put  it  on  again, 
and  the  grinning  jackanapes  be  none  the  worse ; 
I  could  thimbleng  as  well  as  the  best  of  the 
modem  professors  on  Ascot  Heath,  pass 
cards  at  my  will,  and  make  the  aoe  of  hearts 
a  live  pigeon;  I  oould  make  an  egg  dance 
a  hornpipe  inififfeiently  well;  I  couki  chmge 
a  groat  into  a  tester,  and  a  tester  into  a 
noble,  if  I  had  such  a  thing  about  me:  yet 
somehow  I  never  got  the  ricner  for  the  trans* 
formation.  I  could  tie  innumerable  knots  in  a 
handkerchief,  or  you  could  tie  them  yourself,  or 
as  many  of  you  as  chose;  but  at  the  word  of 
command  thiey  should  all  uzdoose  themselves  and 
fall  out.  I  could  give  you  ale  or  beer,  sherris 
or  sack,  all  out  of  (he  same  barrel,  and  in  larger 
quantity  than  the  said  banrel  would  hold  without 
jugglery  intervening — so  Master  Houdin's  trick 
of  the  ineshaustible  bottle,  dever  as  it  was,  had 
its  forerunners.  I  oould  out  off  my  nose ;  tlirust 
a  padlock  through  my  cheek  and  turn  the  key 
upon  myself  to  show  you  it  was  all  right,  and  no 
deception,  my  masters.  I  could  eat  fire,  and 
breathe  it  out  again;  swallow  knives,  pull  a 
rope  tlirough  my  note,  and  draw  countless  yards 
of  ribbon  out  of  my  mouth.  I  could  swallow  a 
tin  pudding,  a  yard  long ;  make  three  bells  come 
wliere  you  could  all  see  for  ;f  ourselves  were  only 
two  before,  and  no  possibility  -of  a  third;  1 
could  make  a  card  vanish  and  turn  up  unex- 
pcotedly  in  another  plaee;  I  could  ju^e  you 
many  a  pretty  picture  beyond  all  ebance  for  any 
of  your  duller  wits  to  understand  how.  Could 
you  tell  me  how  I  brought  into  my  lord's  hall, 
that  water — seemingly  fair  living  water— in 
which  were  boats  with  men  rowing  up  and  down  ? 
Or  how  I  conjured  up  the  show  or  presence  of 
tliat  grim  lion?  and  of  that  ample  field  with 
))OBies  growing  ridi  and  lush  among  the  grass  ? 
How  did  Imtdce  the  vine  grow  up  in  a  moment, 
bearing  wlnte  and  red  grapes,  real  to  the  touch 
and  sweet  to  the  taste  Y  How  did  I  build  you  a 
goodly  castle  with  actual  stone,  and  at  a  word 
make  all  disappear  as  swiftly  as  it  had  come  ? 

A  *'  learned  clerk,"  a  friend  of  mine,  to  amuse 
his  company,  made  a  "  forest  full  of  wild  deer, 
where  migtit  be  seen  a  hundred  of  them  slain» 
some  with  hounds  and  some  with  arrows ;  then 
the  hunting  being  finished,  he  caused  a  company 
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of  falconers  to  appear  upon  the  banks  of  a  fair 
river,  where  the  birds  pursued  the  herons  and 
slew  them,  and  then  came  knights  jousting  on  a 
plain" — all  by  the  noble  art  of  jugglery  and 
natural  magic.  Do  yon  not  believe  me  P  Head 
Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  and  then  you  will 
find  that  I  have  not  boasted,  and  that  when  I 
merely  clapped  my  hands  together,  "all  was 
gone  in  an  mstant."  I  don't  say  that  all  this 
was  not  by  a  kind  of  magic  lantern  known  only 
to  the  initiated.  True,  Kircher  invented  the 
real  magic  lantern  as  we  have  it  now,  but  we 
were  not  all  fools  before  Kircher  came,  and  we 
had  a  prettv  little  store  of  optical  secrets  among 
us,  ana  at  least  knew  the  elects  of  cylindrical 
mirrors,  and  the  principles  of  reflection  and  re- 
fraction. Then  people  were  so  thick-witted  and 
so  superstitious !  (almost  as  superstitious  as  they 
are  now^,  and  were  so  ready  to  cry  magic  and 
the  devil,  that  if  we  ran  more  danger  of  being 
spitted  and  roasted  as  magicians,  we  got  off 
with  less  criticism  and  far  less  chance  of  detec- 
tion. Sir  John  Mandevill,  a  lew  years  later, 
saw  something  of  the  same  kind  of  thin^  as  what 
I  and  my  friend,  the  learned  clerk,  did  in  Chau- 
cer's time.  There  were  jugglers  at  the  court  of 
the  great  Chan,  who  made  night  at  noon,  and 
noon  at  night;  who  brought  in  fair  damsels, 
heaven  knows  whence  or  how,  and  caused  boar 
hunts  and  knights  jousting,  to  appear:  the 
splinters  of  whose  spears  flew  over  the  hall. 

Li  1679,  I  went  down  to  Ashwell  Thorpe, 
where  I  performed  a  trick-^I  cannot  do  it  now, 
I  wish  I  could — like  the  famous  mango  trick  of 
the  Hindiis.  I  set  an  acorn  in  the  midst  of. 
the. hall,  watered  it,  watched  and  tended  it,  and 
in  a  few;noments  caused  it  to  grow  up  a  ^dly 
tree,  bearing  real  adorns — ^I  appeal  for  testimony 
to  the  swuie  of  the  perioa— which  acorns 
ripened,  fell,  and  were  devoured,  according  to 
the  laws  of  acorn  life.  Two  stout  woodmen  with 
difficulty  cut  down  this  tree,  the  chips  of  which 
flew  far  and  wide  about  the  hall;  but  at  my 
command  my  two  green  goslings  carried  away 
the  fragments  without  any  difficulty.  Which  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  thing  some  Hindil  jn^ler  is 
doing  at  this  very  moment  somewhere  m&itish 
Hinailstau.  A  ballad  was  made  on  this  trick  of 
mine,  which,  lest  vou  have  not  got  Bloomfield's 
History  of  Norfolk  by  you,  1  wiu  transcribe : 

THE    BALLAD    07   ASHWELL    THOBFE,  HADE   IN 

SIE  THOMAS  KNEYET's  TIME. 
Once  there  lived  a  Mao, 
Denv  it  they  that  can, 
who  liberal  was  to  the 
Poore: 
I  dare  boldly  say, 
They  ne're  were  aent  vmnj, 
Empty-Handed  from  his 
Doore. 

When  Misers  m  Holes  crept, 

Then  open  House  he  kept, 

Where  many  then   did 

resort, 

Some  for  love  of  good  Beere, 

And  others  for  goodCbeere, 

And  others  tor  to  make 

Sport. 


There  was  a  Gentleman, 
From  London  Citty  came, 

The  countrey  for  to  see, 
And  all  in  the  Pryme, 
Of  jovial  Christemas  Thne, 

There  merzy  for  to  be. 

This  Londoner  <Ud  say, 
If  the  Gently  would  give 

way, 
A   Trick   to   them   be 

w'd  show, 
Tbat  an  Acorne  he  would 

sett, 
If  they  would  pkaaa  to 

ha'te, 
TV'hich  to  a  great  Tree 

should  grow. 


rU  tell  you  here  no  Lye, 
The  Chips  there  then  did 

Buzzmg  about  like  Flves^ 
And  Men  were  forced  to 

ward, 
Their  Faces  well  to  suardt 
For  fear  they  sh'd  loose 
their  lyes. 

He  bade  them  then  behold, 
And  ev'rv  one  take  hold, 

This  Cake  for  to  cany 
away. 
And  they  all  bold  did  get. 
But  c'd  not  stirr't  a  whit, 

But  still  along  it  lay* 

He    said    they    had    no 

Strength, 
Which  he  would  prove  at 

Length, 
For  it  sh'd  not  lye  long 

on  the  Floor, 
Two  Goslings  young  and 

green, 
They  then  came  whewting 

in, 
And  caiTied  it  out  of  the 

Door. 

Then  gone  was  the  Oake, 
That  had  so  many  a  Stroke, 

'Before  that  it  fell  down> 
Thus  as  it  grew  in  Haste, 
So  quickly  did  it  waste. 

Kot  a  Chip  then  could  be 
found. 

This  Story  is  very  true, 
Which  I  have  told  to  yon, 
'Tis  a  wonder  you  aidn*t 

hears  it, 
111  lay  a  Pint  of  wine, 
If  Parker  and  old  Hinde, 
Were  alyve  that  they  w*d 

sweareit. 

This  is  precisely  the  mango  trick  of  Ihe  pre<> 
sent  day.  The  Hindil  iuggier  takes  a  dry  stick, 
plants  it  in  a  pot  witn  some  earth  and  water, 
mtkea  his  invocations,  and  covers  it  up.  In  a 
short  time  he  removes  the  cover,  and,  behold, 
the  mango  has  sprouted.  Again  he  covers  up, 
and  again  he  iooks^the  sprout  has  widened  to 
a  f ulPgrown  shoot,  with  expanding  leaves  and 
forming  blossom.  Again — ^tne  blossom  has  now 
fructified,  and  the  petals  lie  withering  on  the 
mould.  Again— the  fruit  is  fully  formed.  Again 
— it  is  ripening ;  and  now,  again,  and  for  the  last 
time,  the  cover  is  removed,  when  the  mango, 
fully  ripe,  is  plucked  from  the  tree  folly  grown, 
and  gracefolly  handed  to  the  Mem  Sanib  to 
taste.  In  another  moment  the  man^o-tree  is  the 
withered  stick  it  was  in  the  beginning.  Yet 
this  is  professed  jugglery,  a  mere  delusion  of 
the  senses  by  manual  dexterity,  such  as  the 
juggler  of  Ashwell  Thorpe  aclueved  when  he 
planted  his  acorn  and  reared  his  oak,  and 
caused  the  two  goslings  to  carry  away  the 
chips  which  the  couple  of  stout  labourers  had 


The  Acorn  he  pulPd  cot, 
And  shewed  it  all  about, 
In  his  Hand  then  he  took 
it  agayne. 
In  the  presence  of  them  all, 
In  the  middle  of  the  Hall, 
He  sett  downe  theAcome 
pUyne. 

Whileone  could  drink  aCnp, 
Then  did  an  Oake  spring  up. 
Which  was  so  huge  and 
tall, 
With  Arms  it  so  put  out. 
And  Branches  all  about. 
That  it  almost  fiU'd  the 
HaU. 

This  Oake  then  did  bears, 
Which  was  a  thing  most 

rare, 
Acomes  both  black  and 

brown, 
For  which  the  Swine  did 

busk, 
And  they  did  loose  theur 

Husk, 
As  they  came  tumbling 

down. 

This  great  Oake  there  did 

stand, 
To  the  View  of  every  Man, 
Who  saw,    it    was  so 

But  Rooms  then  to  afford, 
To  brmg  Supper  unto  Bord, 
They    wisn*t    it    gone 
agayne. 

Then  lowdly  he  did  call. 
And  Two  came  into  the 
Hall, 
Who  were  both  stout  and 

And  with  the  Tools  they  had, 

To  work  they  went  like  mad, 

And  hud  this  Oake  along. 


Another  Hindil  trick  is  the  girl  and  the  basket. 
A  circle  is  formed,  say  of  soldiers,  standing 
thick  and  serried;  the  juggler,  the  child,  the 
basket,  Mem  Sahib,  and  Mem  Sahib's  friends 
are  in  the  centre  of  tiie  circle ;  and  the  whole 
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scene,  lemember,  takes  place  out  of  doors.  The 
juggler,  after  going  through  his  less  excitinjg 
tricKS— keeping  up  a  shower  of  balls  with  his 
hwids  while  he  keeps  up  a  shower  of  rings  with 
his  toes,  perhaps  at  the  same  time  balancing  a 
loose  stick  tower  on  his  chin — building  up  nis 
jointed  pole  on  his  forehead,  up  which  the 
trained  goat  runs  and  stands  with  all  four  feet 
on  the  top,  on  a  space  not  half  so  large  as  one's 
hand — piling  four  or  five  waterpots  on  his  head, 
with  a  girl  standing  on  the  top  of  all,  with  which 
singular  head-dress  he  dances  about  the  circle 
juggling  his  balls  as  usual,  or  stringing  beads  on 
a  thread  with  his  tongue — after  holding  a  staff 
in  his  waistband  and  letting  a  brother  juggler 
swarm  up  it  and  lay  himself  all  abroad  on  the 
top,  legs  and  arms  flying  to  all  four  quarters, 
and  the  body  balanced  only  on  one  part  of  the 
stomach-— after  these  and  other  kindred  displays 
he  comes  to  the  finale  of  all:  the  girl  ana  the 
basket.  The  juggler  calls  the  little  girl  to  him 
and  begins  to  play  with  her,  at  first  gently,  then 
a  little  more  boisterously,  until  at  last  he 
thrusts  her  roughly  under  the  basket,  and  tells 
her  he  shall  keep  her  there  till  she  is  good. 
The  little  girl  b^ins  to  whine  and  remonstrate 
from  underneath  the  basket ;  the  juggler  gets 
angry,  scolds  her,  and  tells  her  to  hold  her  tongue, 
else  he  will  whip  her;  but  the  little  one  is  nn- 
'appeasable,  and  the  quarrel  goes  on,  increasing 
in  intensity,  until  at  last  the  man,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  anger,  draws  his  sword  and  thrusts  it  wildly 
into  the  basket.  The  screams  of  the  child  are 
heartrending,  her  yells  and  cries  agonising;  but 
the  juggler  stabs  and  stabs  again,  and  works  his 
sword  about  the  wickerworic  in  uncontrollable 
and  fiendish  fury.  Then,  the  child's  voice  ceases, 
and  just  a  few  heavy  sobs  are  heard ;  then,  some 
fainter  moans,  fainter — ^fainter — as  the  kst  gasps 
of  a  murdered  child  would  be — and  then,  all  is 
still.  The  jugjgler  pulls  his  bloody  sword  from 
the  basket,  wipes  it,  and  composedly  salaams 
Mem  Sahib  and  her  friends,  who  are  gene- 
rally in  a  state  of  hysterical  distress;  some- 
times, indeed,  the  soldiers  are  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  tearing  the  man  to  pieces, 
especially  in  one  case  known  to  me,  when  the 
captain  of  the  company,  himself  omvering  in 
every  limb  with  horror  and  agitation,  had  actually 
to  aefend  the  juggler  from  the  excited  men. 
How  it  might  have  fared  with  him  Heaven  only 
knows,  but  that  on  his  giving  a  peculiar  ciy, 
the  little  girl  came  bounung  and  laughing  into 
the  circle— coming  from  beliind  the  soldiers— 
though  every  man  was  ready  to  swear  that  she 
had  not  passed  him,  and  could  not  have  passed 
through  the  thick  ranks  anywhere.  Now,  how 
is  that  trick  done?  It  is  nothing  but  jugglery 
from  first  to  last— as  much  mere  jugglery  as 
Torrini's  trick  of  sawing  one  live  page  mto  two, 
or  as  Robin's  of  pulling  one  pigeon  into  two ; 
but,  mere  trick  as  it  is,  it  is  undiscovered  yet, 
thouj^h  hundreds  of  shrewd  hard-headed  un- 
imaginative and  scientific  Englishmen  have  seen 
it,  thought  about  it,  tried  it — and  been  baffled — 
for  half  a  dozen  generations. 
We  must  rank  amongst  the  more  legitimate 


jugglers  the  rope-dancers  and  tumblers  of  old 
times.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  they  all  went  to- 
gether,  classed  with  "  ruffians,  blasphemers, 
thieves,  vagabonds,  heretics,  Jews,  pagans,  and 
sorcerers :"  yet  the  old  lioness  liked  looking  at 
them  well  enough ;  and  in  Laneham's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Sports  of  KenUworth,  he  speaks  of 
"  a  man  so  flighty  that  he  doubted  if  he  was  a 
man  or  a  spuit,"  and  could  not  tell  what  to  make 
of  him»  save  that  he  might  guess  his  back  to  be 
"metalled  like  a  lamprey,  that  has  no  bone,  but 
a  line  like  a  lutestrmg."  Before  then.  Queen 
Mary  and  Cardinal  Pole,  reviewing  the  ro^ral 
pensioners  in  Greenwich  Park,  laughed  heartily 
at  the  "  pretty  feats  "  of  a  tumbler ;  as  genera- 
tions agone  Edward  the  Second  had  laughed, 
who  was  signally  amused  by  a  fellow  who  fell 
off  his  horse,  and  vaulted  on  his  back  again,  as 
quick  as  you  might  see.  Froissart  speaks  of 
a  marvellous  bit  of  rope-dancing,  quite  as  good 
as  Blondin's,  if  not  better,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  entry  of  Isabel  of  Bavaria  into  Paris. 
'*  There  was  a  mayster  came  out  of  Geane ;  he 
had  tyed  a  corde  upon  the  hyghest  house  on 
the  brydge  of  Saynt  Michell  over  all  the  houses, 
and  the  other  corde  was  tyed  to  the  hyghest 
tower  of  Our  Ladye's  churche;  and  as  the 
qaene  passed  by,  and  was  in  the  ^reat  streat 
(»lled  our  Ladye's  strete ;  bycause  it  was  late, 
this  sayd  Mayster,  with  two  brinnynge  candelles 
in  his  handes,  issued  out  of  a  littel  stage  that 
he  had  made  on  the  heyght  of  Our  Ladye's 
tower,  syngbge  as  he  went  upon  the  corde  all 
along  the  great  strete,  so  that  all  that  sawe  him 
had(&  marvayle  how  it  might  be ;  and  he  bore 
still  in  hys  handes  the  two  brinnynge  candelles  so 
that  he  myght  be  well  sene  all  over  Parys,  and 
two  myles  without  the  city.  He  was  such  a 
tumbler  that  his  lightnesse  was  greatly  praised." 

Another  rope  dancer  in  Edward  the  Sixth's 
time  excited  great  wonder  here  in  London.  He 
stretched  a  rope  as  thick  as  a  ship's  c^ble,  from 
the  battlements  of  Saint  Paul's  steeple  down  to 
the  floor  before  the  house  of  the  Dean  of  Saint 
Paul's,  where  he  fastened  it  with  an  anchor ;  and 
down  this  rope  he  came,  ''his  head  forward, 
casting  his  arms  and  legs  abroad,  running  on  his 
breast  on  the  rope,  from  the  battlements  to  the 
ground,  as  it  had  been  an  arrow  from  the  bow, 
and  stayed  on  the  ground."  Then  he  went  to 
the  king  and  kissed  nis  foot,  and  then  swarmed 
up  the  rope  a^ain,  halting  midway  to  play 
"certain  mystenes,"  as  casting  one  leg  from  the 
other,  and  tumbling  and  dancing  on  the  rope. 
Then  he  tied  himself  to  the  cable  by  his  right 
leg,  "a  little  space  beneath  the  wrist  of  the 
foot,"  and  hung  by  that  leg  a  long  while; 
then  played  more  mysteries;  and  so  up  the 
rope  again  to  safety  and  the  high  steeple  of 
Saint  Paul's. 

Very  clever,  too,  were  the  egg-dancers  ("hop- 
pesteres"  in  Chaucer's  time),  and  the  sword- 
dancers,  and  the  vaulters,  and  the  eutortilla- 
tionists.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  there 
was  a  magnificent  vaulter,  an  Irishman,  over  six 
feet  in  height,  admirably  made,  and  only  eighteen 
years  old ;   he  could  jump  over  nine  horses 
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standing  side  by  side,  xvitb  a  man  seated  on  ibe 
middle  one ;  he  could  iump  over  a  garter  held 
fourteen  feet  hi^h,  and  kick  a  bladder  at  sixteen 
feet ;  and  at  his  own  benefit  he  leaped  orer  a 
machine  like  a  broad  wheeled  waggon  with  a  tilt. 
He  had  no  spring-board,  and  jumped  from  an 
inclined  plane  of  three  feet.  Stnitt  saw  him, 
and  examined  his  starting-place.  Poor  fellow  ! 
He  sprained  the  tendon  of  his  heel  at  last,  so  his 
fine  vaulting  got  a  little  damaged.  Joseph  Clark, 
who  lived  under  Charles  the  Second,  and  died 
in  King  William's  reign— a  tall  thin  wdl'inade 
man — ^was  one  of  the  great  entortillatiooists  of 
the  past.  He  could  make  himself  upmto  all 
manner  of  humps  and  deformities,  and  dislocate 
his  backbone  m  the  most  shocking  manner; 
plaguing  the  tailors  to  death  by  going  to  them  as 
a  lender  well-conditioned  man,  and  receiving 
his  clothes  as  a  crabbed  and  crooked  old  hump- 
bade,  with  humps  sticking  out  all  over  his  per- 
son, and  not  a  joint  in  its  proper  place,  liien 
there  was  Powel  the  fire-eater,  whom  Btrutt 
saw  eating  burning  coals  brought  from  the  fire, 
and  putting  a  lighted  match  mto  his  mouth, 
blowing  the  sulphur  through  his  nostrils.  He  also 
carried  a  red4iot  heater  round  the  room  in  his 
teeth,  and  he,  as  Richardson  had  done  before 
him,  broiled  a  pieoe  of  beefsteak  on  his  tongue. 
While  the  meat  was  broiling,  one  of  his  assiflt- 
ants  blew  the  ohareoalthat  lay  under  his  tongue, 
to  prevent  the  heat  from  decreasing,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  beef  was  thoroughly  cooked,  and  not 
too  much  gravy  remaining.  By  way  of  a  con- 
clusion, he  made  a  composition  of  pitdi,  brim- 
stone, and  other  combustibles,  addmg  a  small 
piece  of  lead ;  he  then  mehed  it  all  in  an  iron 
ladle  and  set  it  on  fiie.  This  was  his  '*  soup," 
and  he  spooned  it  out  of  the  ladle  with  an 
iron  spoon,  and  ale  it,  boiling  and  bUudnff 
as  it  was.  Another  worthy  ate  stones  and 
cracked  them,  or  was  said  to  do  so,  and  ap- 
peared to  do  so  I  he  probably  juggled  liiem 
flwav  mstead. 

Then  Clench,  a  Baraet  man,  was  a  wonderful 
imitator  of  all  things,  living  and  dead.  He  was 
in  Queen  Anne's  time,  and  imitated  horses, 
huntsmen,  and  a  pack  of  hounds,  all  at  once; 
he  was  great  in  dranken  men  and  shrill  old 
women,  but  greatest  of  all  in  bells,  flutes,  the 
double  cantrell,  and  an  orpn  with  three  voices. 
He  had  a  rival,  one  Rossignol,  the  foreshadow- 
ing of  Herr  Joel,  who  sang  all  the  notes  of  all 
the  burds,  and  placed  on  a  stringless  viotio, 
making  the  music  with  his  mouth.  But  some  of 
the  more  curious  found  out  that  he  had  a  small 
instrament  concealed  within  his  lips  when  he  did 
this,  a«)  his  trick  lost  value.  Taught  animals-— 
dancing  bears,  learned  pics,  the  ''  ball  of  little 
dogs,"  which  nersonated  fine  ladies  and  their 
beaux  so  wonderfully  well,  canaries  that  made 
themselves  mto  grenadiers,  and  shot  the  deserter 
canary  at  the  word  of  command  (this  was  at 
Breslaw's),  clever  horses  that  could  do  every- 
thing hot  talk,  a  rope-dancing  ape  as  good  as 
human — all  these  came  into  the  juggling  depart- 
ment ;  so  did  tliat  brave  little  giri  at  Jb'iockton's, 
**  a  noted  but  clumsy  juggler,"  who  appeared 


on  the  stage  with  four  naked  swords,  two  in 
each  hand,  with  which  she  danced  with  incredible 
swiftness  and  dexterity;  turning  the  weapons 
now  out,  now  in,  sometimes  thrusting  them  into 
her  bosom,  sometimes  holding  tliem  over  her 
head,  then  dashing  them  down  by  her  side,  at 
hist  stoppinjj^  suddenly  after  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  ol  this  perilous  work,  apparently  never 
a  bit  the  worse.  Sword-dancing  was  more 
common  once,  than  it  is  now.  Even  a  child  of 
eight  danced  among  the  points  of  swords  and 
speaiB  at  Bartholomew  ^air  in  Queen  Anne's 
time.  And  one  of  tiie  Sadler's  WeUs  company 
said  that  all  who  went  to  his  place  should 
see  '^a  young  woman  dance  with  the  sword, 
and  upon  a  ladder,  surpassing  all  her  sex." 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  (if  true)  bits  of 
jagglery  that  I  have  met  with  is  to  be  found  ia 
the  Southern  Literarv  Messenger  of  1836,  from 
a  manuscript  of  D.  D.  Mitdiell,  Esq.,  and  pur« 

ding'to  oe  an  account  of  what  the  Arickara 
ans  can  do  in  that  way.  In  1831,  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  some  friends,  travelling  up  the  Mis- 
souri, lost  their  horses  near  an  Arickara  viUage. 
Now,  the  Arickans,  says  Mr.  Mitchell,  are 
about  the  worst  set  of  red  men  going,  with  all  the 
vices  and  none  of  the  virtues  of  their  race ;  but 
they  don't  murder  those  whites  who  throw  them- 
selves on  tlieb:  hospitality :  the  reascm  beings 
that  they  once  murdered  »  white  man,  and' 
his  ^hoet  haunted  their  village  ever  after- 
wards, and  frightened  away  the  bufialoes.  The 
travellers  therefore  took  lodgings  in  the  village 
itself,  and  the  tribe  all  tomed  out  to  do  them 
honour.  And  one  of  their  ways  of  doing  them 
honour  was  to  tkow  them  what  their  band  ctf 
"bears,"  or  "medicine-men,"  could  do.  In  a 
wigwam  sat,  in  a  circle,  six  men  dressed  as  bears; 
the  spectatorsstanding  round  them,and  the  white 
men  being  given  the  best  and  nearest  places. 
For  a  few  moments  the  bears  kept  a  mournful 
silence,  then  they  bade  a  voung  brave  go  to  a 
certain  part  of  the  river-siae,  and  bring  them  a 
handful  of  stiff  day.  The  clay  was  brought, 
and  the  bean  set  to  work  to  mould  it  mto 
certein  forms-— buffiEdoes,  men,  and  horses,  bows 
and  arrows — ^nine  of  each  kind,  as  by  the  true 
bear  recipe.  They  then  placed  all  the  buffaloes 
in  a  Ime,  and  set  the  day  hunters  on  the  claj 
horses,  with  their  bows  and  straw  arrows  ul  their 
hands.  They  were  about  three  feet  distant  from 
the  game,  and  in  parallel  lines.  Wheu  mar- 
shalled, the  elder  bear  said :  "  My  childen,  I 
knowthat  you  are  hungry;  it  has  been  a  long  time 
since  you  have  been  out  hunting.  Exert  your- 
sdves  to-day.  Try  and  kiU j«  many  as  vou  can. 
Here  are  white  persons  present,  who  wul  laugh 
at  you  if  you  don't  kill.  Go !  Don't  you  see 
that  the  buffaloes  have  already  got  the  scent  of 
von,  and  have  started  P"  At  the  word  all  the 
Dufikloes  started  off  at  full  speed,  and  the  men 
after  them,  shooting  their  straw  arrows  from 
their  clay  bows,  so  tliat  the  bufialoes  fell  down 
as  if  dead ;  but  two  of  them  ran  round  the  whole 
circumference  of  tlte  cirde,  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet,  and  one  received  three  and  the 
other  five  arrows    before  they  fell  over  and 
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died  decenUj,  as  day  buffaloes  should.  They 
always  kept  apart  at  the  distance  of  three  feet, 
at  which  they  were  orieiiially  placed.  When 
the  buffaloes  were  dead,  saia  the  bear  to  the 
banters,  "  Ride  into  the  fire :"  a  small  fire  having 
been  made  expressly  for  the  eiperimeot  in  the 
centre  of  the  nut  They  set  off  as  before,  but 
stopped  at  the  edse  of  the  fire.  8aid  the  bear 
angrily:  "Why  dSn't  yon  ride  in?"  and  then 
the  nders  beat  their  horses  with  their  clay 
bows,  and  so  they  rode  into  the  flames,  and 
fell  down,  md  were  baked  to  powder.  Then, 
the  bears  took  the  nowder  from  the  floor,  and 
cast  it  abroad  to  tue  four  winds  of  heaven,  at 
the  top  of  the  lodge.  Which  may  be  taken  on 
the  wnole  as  a  very  pretty  bit  of  jugglery  in- 
deed. 

There  are  some  capital  anecdotcB  of  sleight  of 
hand  in  the  last  new  book  on  the  subject  put 
forth— the  Memoirs  by  M.  Robert-Houdin,  Con* 
juror,  Mechanician,  and  Ambassador.  But  ahnost 
the  best  of  all,  as  an  instance  of  clever  scheming 
and  neat  prestidigitation,  is  that  anecdote  of  how 
Torrini  juggled  tne  Gaidhiai's  unique  and  price- 
less Bre^uet  watch  into  the  Pope  s  holy  pocket, 
after  havmff  first  stamped  it  to  pieces  and  orayed 
it  to  gold  £ist  in  a  mortar — that  valuable  watch 
about  which  there  could  be  no  mistake  or  delu- 
sion, for  there  was  not  such  another  to  be  had 
anywliere.  Yet  Tonini  had  caused  its  fellow  to 
be  made  expresslv  for  this  experiment ;  which 
shows  at  least  wnat  these  juggling  men  will  do 
wlien  the  humour  takes  them.  Much,  too,  is 
said  in  that  volume  of  the  aid  and  assistanee 
given  to  juggling  by  ventriloquism ;  and  much 
of  the  man^  clever  automata,  both  the  triekv 
and  tiie  legitimate,  which  have  helped  to  bewil- 
der men's  minds  and  disturb  the  relations  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  false.  Tliere  was  ^au- 
canson's  flute-player,  copied  from  Goysvoix'e 
marble  statue  ot  the  faun,  which  was  of  the  true 
or  legitimate  kind;  there  was  his  medianical 
duck,  which,  though  marvellously  dever,  was  of 
the  tricky  or  iuggun^  order — the  sard  duck  not 
pmrforming  aU  t£at  it  undertook  to  do,  but  de- 
ceiving folk's  eyes  by  a  crafty  substitutiGn  and 
admirable  pretence.  Then,  there  was  his  ieunous 
loom  on  which  a  donkey  worked  cloth ;  made  in 
revenge  for  the  bad  treatment  of  the  Lyons 
weavers,  who  had  stoned  him  because  he  wanted 
to  simplify  the  ordinary  loom  (at  the  present 
day  the  weaving  wonder  is  Bonelii's  loom, 
worked  by  electncity) ;  then,  there  was  iiis  asp 
which  fastened  on  the  actresses  bosom  with  a  hiss 
and  a  spring,  sickeninglv  real ;  likewise,  his  end- 
less chain,  at  which  he  was  working  when 
he  died.  Then,  there  was  the  Prussian  Kop- 
pen's  musical  instrument,  the  Componium  ex- 
oibited  in  1829,  which  Componium  was  a  me- 
chanicai  orchestra,  all  kettle-drums  and  big 
drums  and  little  drums,  tambourines  and  fifes 
and  flutes,  triangles  and  cymbals,  and  what 
not ;  and  there  was  the  chain  of  rings  all  en- 
closed in  each  other,  which,  if  you  blew  upon, 
though  never  so  liglitly,  fell  to  pieces  of  its 
own  accord,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  beholders. 
Then,  there  were  the  rhyming  automaton,  and 


the  speaking  automaton  which  got  to  the 
length  of  real  sentences,  and  might,  perhaps, 
with  faith  and  patience,  have  at  last  oeen  oronght 
to  intelligent  conversation^who  knows  P  And 
by-tiie-by,  that  roeaking  automaton  was  the 
most  ingenious  of  all,  but  susceptible  of  great 
improvement,  owing  to  eertain  quite  mmiem 
mechanical  and  scientific  advancemrat ;  and  there 
was  Robert- Houdin's  own  automaton,  that  drew 
so  ominously — for  the  pencil  broke  in  the  act 
of  tracing  the  figure  of  a  crown  for  his  dts- 
possessea  heir^ip,  the  Count  of  Paris.  Will 
the  count  ever  fulfil  the  old  king's  remark,  and, 
"  as  he  has  learned  to  draw,  flniui  the  crown  for 
himself"? 

Houdin's  system  of  second  sight,  too,  was 
as  derer  as  it  was  bold.  The  trick  exists 
now,  as  any  one  may  see  who  chooses  to  pay  M. 
Robin  an  evening  visit  at  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
Piccadillv,  and  bear  Madame  detail  the  things 
held  in  nis  hand,  one  after  another,  and  always 
accurately,  aocordmg  tothe  preconcerted  sjstem 
of  verbal  signs.  (M.  Robui's  is  a  very  adoiiiable 
entertainment,  and  lie  is  an  excellent  ooniuror, 
who  to  surprising  dexterity  of  hand  and  eye, 
unites  a  vorv  prepossessing  appearance  and 
addxess.)  How  clever,  too,  was  that  hand- 
kerchief triok  at  Saint  Cloud! — ^how  appa- 
rently without  preparation,  and  onlv  due  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment!— what  spiri- 
tualist Mediums  could  do  anything  hali  so 
striking  ?  At  that  s^ceat  Saint  Cloud,  in  1846, 
RoberCHoudin  surpassed  himself.  Borrowing 
six  pocket-handkeroluefs  from  the  "illustrious" 
company,  he  desired  several  persons  to  write  on 
cards  the  names  of  places  whither  they  desired 
the  pooket-handkercmefiB  to  be  transported.  Of 
the  mass  written,  Houdin  desired-  tiie  kii^  to 
select  three ;  on  one  was  written,  "  On  the  dome 
of  Uie  Invalides ;"  on  another,  '*  Under  the  can- 
delabra on  the  chimney-piece ;"  on  the  third, "  In 
the  last  orange-box  of  the  avenue."  The  first  was 
too  distant,  the  second  too  easy,  the  third  was  the 
right  one.  Yes,  in  the  h»t  oiange-box  of  the 
avenue,  well  under  the  roots  of  the  tree.  Imme- 
diately messengers  were  sent  off  by  the  king  to 
see  that  no  one  played  tricks  with  the  chest,  and 
then  theroMl  servant  was  commanded  to  fpoand 
open  the  side  of  the  orange-tree  box,  and  see  what 
he  could  find.  And  there,  sure  enough,  he  found 
an  old  rusty  iron  casket,  quite  under  the  roots  of 
the  tree,  which  casket  he  brought  to  the  kin^, 
no  one  touching  it  by  the  way.  Then  Houdin 
lifted  up  the  bell  of  opaque  glass  under  which 
he  had  pat  his  packet  of  handkerchiefs,  and,  io ! 
they  were  gone,  while  in  their  stead  was  a 
pretty  litUe  white  dove,  with  a  rusty  old  key 
fiasteaed  to  a  ribbon  round  its  neck.  The  king 
took  the  key,  opened  the  casket,  saw  first  a 
paper  or  bit  or  paroliment  with  some  non- 
sense on  it  by  Cagliostro,  then  a  paper  parcel 
sealed  with  Cagliostro's  seal.  This  paper  parcel 
he  untied,  unsealed,  and  opened ;  and  behoki 
the  pocket-handkerchieCs  borrowed  not  half  an 
hour  before ! 

Now,  how  came  they  there  P  It  was  ju^^y, 
but  mighty  pretty  jugglery,  and  vary  much  out 
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of  tlie  common,  as  people  say.  Then  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  brought  a  green  case,  which  was  not 
to  be  opened,  and  the  contents  of  which  Emile, 
by  virtue  of  his  second  sight,  was  to  reveal.  Of 
course  Houdin  opened  it  with  a  rapid,  unseen 
gesture,  gave  the  password  to  Eruile,  and  re- 
ceived, as  the  reward  of  his  dexteritv,  the  dia- 
mond pin,  with  its  stone  surrounded  by  a  garter 
of  sky-l)lue  enamel,  which  was  its  enclosure.  It 
was  Houdin,  too,  who,  at  the  time  when  mag- 
netic trances  and  cataleptic  phenomena  were  at 
their  height,  invented  the  trick  which  it  pleased 
him  to  call  "  Etherial  Suspension,"  wherein  he 
knocked  off,  one  by  one,  the  frail  supports  on 
which  he  had  placed  his  youngest  son,  and  left 
him  seated  on  nothing,  apparently  suspended  in 
the  air  in  a  state  of  cataleptic  trance — a  sight 
which  never  failed  to  bring  down  on  the  jogsler's 
g:ood-looking  head,  a  storm  of  maternal  imugna- 
tion,  and  a  shower  of  twopenny  post  letters, 
threateningly  prosecution  and  the  police.  And  it 
was  Houdm  who  improved  on  Philippe's  trick 
of  producing  five  or  six  huge  glass  bowls,  with 
Uve  gold  fish  swimming  about,  from  nothii^but 
an  empty  shawl  wrapped  round  his  bodv.  What 
are  the  luminous  hanas  in  the  carefully  oarkened 
room,  or  under  the  carefully  covered  table,  to 
this,  or  to  the  heap  of  feathers  brought  out  of  the 
hat  of  an  unoffending  spectator — feathers  in  such 
quantities  that  they  oovec  up  a  boy  kneeling 
on  the  stage?  lKK)k  at  the  tin  cases  flung 
out  of  that  hat — enough  to  set  up  a  tinman's 
shop ;  at  the  bouquets  of  flowers— a  whole  Go- 
vent  Garden  Market  full;  at  the  toys,  the 
pigeons,  rabbits,  and  ducks — all  tossed  out  of 
a  single  black  hat  1  Our  mediums  are  bunglers. 
An  ordinary  fair-day  conjuror  could  beat  the 
best  of  theoL 

What  can  the  Arab  jugglers  do?  They  are 
noted  men  in  their  trade,  and  are  not  unfre- 
quently  quoted  by  the  superstitious  as  possess- 
ing more  knowledge  than  is  good  for  them,  and 
as  having  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Powers  of  Darkness  than  they  choose  to  own. 
They  eat  glass  and  nails  and  thorns  and  thistles 
(the  great  prickly  leaves  of  the  cactus  one 
of  their  grand  feats);  and  they  strike  their 
arms,  and  the  flesh  opens  and  bleeds,  and  they 
strike  again  and  the  flesh  closes  and  the  blood 
ceases ;  thev  leap  on  the  edge  of  sabres  and 
don't  cut  their  feet;  they  walk  upon  red-hot 
iron  and  don't  bum  their  feet ;  they  lie  all  along 
sharp  sabres ;  and  they  eat  snakes  and  scorpions ; 
and  all  this  they  do  accompanied  with  frautic  ges- 
tures and  mad  excitement,  so  that  the  ^rain  of 
jugglery  bears  a  treble  harvest  of  credulity,  and 
the  senses  of  the  spectators  are  confused.  It  does 
not  belong  to  this  present  paper  to  explain,  by 
Houdin's  method,  all  the  arts  and  manceuvres  of 
these  mad  Arab  Marabouts ;  but  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  they  are  all  to  be  reduced  to  simple  jug- 
gling tricks,  or  the  crafty  application  of  some  not 
commonly  understood  cheoiical  and  mechanical 
secrets.  So  far  as  we  have  gone  yet,  we  have 
come  to  nothing  miraculous  or  inexplicable  any- 
where. Quite  the  contrary.  The  most  appa- 
rently miraculous  thmgs  are  all  getting  exphuned 


awav,  one  by  one,  even  to  the  cajrdboard  stomach 
of  tne  self-sabrer,  who,  when  he  seemed  to  pass 
the  sword  right  through  his  abdomen— for  was 
there  not  the  blood  to  testify  ?  and  was  he  not 
a  lean  man,  and  with  no  superfluity  of  abdominal 
muscles  ? — was  yet  found  to  have  done  nothing 
more  wonderful  than  pass  it  through  a  leathern 
scabbard  led  across  a  cardboard  front,  in  which 
was  a  small  sponse  filled  with  blood :  the  real 
abdomen  being  all  the  while  comfortably  (or  un- 
comfortably) braced  up  against  the  spine,  and  in 
no  danger  of  anything  save  inflammation  from 
over-pressure.  This  was  a  very  clever  trick, 
possible  only  to  an  extremely  lean  person  like 
the  self-sabrer— the  invulnerable,  as  he  was 
called.  Sometimes,  indeed,  physical  oeculiarities 
aid  a  man  in  performino;  unique  triclcs ;  that  is, 
tricks  possible  only  to  himself,  and  the  few  ex- 
ceptionals  like  himself.  Like  the  sabre-swaUower 
with  his  enormous  gullet,  which  could  take  in 
an  egg  and  gulp  it  down,  without  cracking  it ;  or 
like  tne  pug-nosed  invulnerable  before  mentioned^ 
who,  while  tricking  the  public  with  a  juggle, 
performed  a  real  feat  when  he  thrust  knives  up 
nis  nostrils  without  hurting  himself,  because 
his  nostrils  were  so  wide  and  flexible.  These 
cases  are  rare,  but  when  they  do  occur  they  are 
never  inexplicable  or  out  of  nature  as  the  cre- 
dulous would  have  us  believe. 

Yet,  with  all  the  evidence  before  them  of 
the  cleverness  of  jugglers,  and  the  dexterity 
with  which  deft  of  hand  can  deceive  the  wisest 
— with  all  the  mass  of  evidence  of  frauds  which 
have  been  discovered,  both  pious  and  impious^ 
people  go  on  believing  in  miracles,  and  the 
"  possession"  by  unseen  spirits  of  carnal-looking 
mediums.  Why,  the  latest  miracle  of  all,  is  the 
old  stigmata  medium ;  the  medium  with  the  large 
white-skinned  arm  on  which  the  spirits  scrawl 
blood-red  letters  in  a  very  bad  hand,  and  looking 
marvellously  like  an  earthly  scratch  with  a  ma- 
terial pencu!  This  flesh-writing  is  of  no  re- 
cent date.  The  Oxford  (Council  of  1222  crud- 
fied  two  ''nanghtie  fellows"  at  Arborberie  for 
feigning  the  stigmata ;  but  St.  Francis  of  Assissi 
was  canonised  for  his  fraud  two  years  later — ^as 
a  compensation,  probably.  The  Dominicans 
who  got  cauf ht  in  false  flesh-writing  tricks  at 
Berne,  and  Maria  da  Yisitipam  who  disgraced 
herself  in  the  same  way  at  Lisbon,  brought 
the  fashion  into  temporary  disrepute  for  a  long 
long  time,  until  lo  1  it  starts  up  again  in  the 
Irish  revivalist  who  had  "  Geasus"  written  over 
her  stomach,  and  in  the  medium  who  bares  his 
arm  to  show  a  scrawling  "  John"  scratched  there. 
What  believer  in  the  power  of  Revivals  would 
doubt  the  heavenly  handwriting  of  the  one 
(never  mind  the  spelling) ;  and  what  enthusiast 
in  the  cause  of  mediumship  and  spiritualism 
would  question  the  ghostly  origin  of  the  other  ? 
0 !  how  strange  it  is,  that  with  the  collective 
knowledge  and  advancement  of  the  ages  for 
his  guidance,  a  sane  man  can  witness  the  mar* 
vellous  dexterity  of  a  modern  juggler  who  con- 
fesses that  all  he  does  is  by  fraud  of  sense  and 
mechanical  combination,  and  can  then  accept  the 
"  spiritualism"  of  a  bungler,  who  cannot  speak 
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tolerable  English,  and  whose  perpetnallj-failiDg 
tricks  are  ot  the  lowest  ana  most  explainable 
order  of  legerdemam  known. 


RUSSIAN  TRAVEL. 

8BB78  07  ▲  YIUAeS  IN  THB  INTEBIOB.      A  LOOK 
BOWD  THB  CHUBCH. 

In  ontward  expression  the  Russian  serf  is  a 
mere  clod  of  the  valley.  His  dress  is  seldom 
varied.  A  little  round  low-cro?med  black  felt 
hat,  with  narrow  turned-up  rims,  covers  the  usual 
profusion  of  brown  or  carrotty  tangled  locks, 
which  are  sometimes  parted  in  front,  and  cut 
straight  at  the  neck.  Every  serf  I  have  seen,  who 
had  reached  manhood,  had  a  beard,  whiskers, 
and  moustache,  untouched  by  razor  or  scissors, 
so  that  most  of  these  natural  beards  were  mag- 
nificentlv  long,  rolling  in  soft  curb,  or  spreading 
and  bushy. 

Beards  are  in  Russia  the  peculiar  prerogative 
of  two  classes  only,  but  those  the  most  numerous 
if  not  the  most  potent — serfe  and  priests;  all 
other  Russians  crop  and  shave.  Government 
officials  of  all  kinds— and  they  are  a  host — ^gen- 
tlemen, barons,  and  soldiers,  will  not  allow  a 
hair  to  be  seen,  unless  it  be  an  imperial,  a  roval, 
or  a  Napoleonic  moustache  on  tne  upper  lip. 
Beard  is  the  mark  of  serritude  and  priestcraft, 
and  is,  therefore,  abhorred  by  the  "respecta- 
bility" of  Russia.  Count  Pomerin's  serfs  were 
profusely  hairy  under  their  hats,  were  dressed 
m  loose,  often  ragged,  coats  of  grey,  brown,  or 
black  felt,  or  in  cloth,  coarse  as  "herland 
heather,"  reaching  a  little  below  the  knees,  and 
held  together  at  the  -waist  by  a  belt,  like  a 
narrow  horse-girth.  Under  the  coat  would  be 
found  either  a  striped  cotton,  or  plain  linen 
shirt,  of  the  coarsest  material,  called  "crash," 
sometimes  used  for  kitchen  towels.  Trousers 
of  the  same  material  were  stuck  into  brown  or 
grey  felt  boots,  and  the  toes  within  the  boots 
would  be  wrapped  round  with  a  coarse  linen 
rag  in  lieu  of  stockings.  On  their  hands  the 
serfs  wear  ftngerless  leather  mittens;  and  in 
the  girth-belty  on  the  right  hip,  cany  a  short- 
handled  axe. 

After  passing  through  the  crowd  of  serfs,  we 
proceeded  down  the  hill,  crossed  a  morass 
which  caused  the  horses  some  trouble,  and  then 
over  a  low  wooden  bridge,  spanning  a  frozen 
stream,  passed  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of 
Evanoffsky.  The  peasants,  who  followed  list- 
lessly, sauntering,  and  silent,  gradually  vanished 
into  their  wooden  huts.  These  thatched  village 
huts  are  so  low,  that  one  wonders  how  such 
well  grown  men  stand  up  in  them,  especially  as 
their  walls  are  sunk  at  all  manner  of  angles  off 
the  square.  The  gables  face  the  street  or  road; 
no  door  is  visible,  but  there  is  a  large  wooden 
g;ateway  next  the  house,  and  a  small  door  lead- 
ing to  the  dwelling,  somewhere  in  the  rear.  The 
gf^way  is  for  horses  and  cattle,  carts,  &c.,  and 
the  allotment  of  each  peasant  is  fenced  in  from 
the  road  by  a  close  high  paling,  which  extends 
to  the  next  hut.  These  allotments  being  of 
considerable  breadth,  a  riUage  spreads  over  a 
great  space  of  ground. 


In  some  parts  of  Russia  the  huts  have  a 
low  under  story,  for  sheltering  cattle  during 
winter.  It  admits  horses,  cows,  sheep,  pigs, 
goats,  and  poultry.  The  flooring  is  open,  and 
the  animal  heat  from  so  many  boaies,  ascending 
to  the  inmates  above,  helps  to  keep  them 
warm.  In  the  summer,  the  quadrupeds  go  to 
the  field,  and  the  bipeds  above  take  possession 
of  the  vacant  cellar  as  the  coolest  place  for  the 
hot  weather.  A  trap-door  admits  from  above 
to  this  ground-floor,  and  a  long  sloping  board 
outside,  with  cross  pieces  of  wood  nailed  on  it, 
like  the  temporary  bidders  used  for  building 
purposes  in  England,  is  the  way  out  into  the 
open  air.  In  the  villages  belonging  to  Count 
Pomerin,  the  cattle  of  the  peasants  are  housed 
in  outbuildings  immediately  adjoining  the  low 
huts,  the  communication  between  them  being 
always  open.  It  follows  that  the  men  and 
women  and  the  cattle  live  very  much  on  the 
social  principle,  and  have  all  things  in  common. 
I  saw  cow  and  horse  dung  built  up  three  or  four 
feet  hi^h  from  the  ground,  and  one  and  a  half 
feet  thick,  all  round  the  huts,  to  keep  out  the 
coming  wmter  frost.  What  windows  1  noticed, 
were  mere  pigeon-holes. 

The  street  or  road  betweeen  these  habitations 
was  fully  six  times  as  broad  as  Cheapside  in 
London,  and  a  double  row  of  tall  trees  ran  down 
the  centre,  forming,  no  doubt,  a  cool  and  plea- 
sant promenade  in  summer.  Be  it  remembered 
that  this  was  no  roadside  village,  neither  was  it 
an  outskirt  to  a  town,  but  a  genuine  Russian 
feudal  village,  or  as  the  Scotch  woold  say, 
"dachan,"  a  long  way  from  any  public  road  or 
corporate  town,  embosomed  in  tne  heart  of  a 
larffe  vallev,  between  immense  regions  of  forest 
ana  the  rolUng  plains. 

After  a  long  ride,  we  reached  the  church. 
It  seemed  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  the 
village;  and  the  other  long  lines  of  mud 
streets,  like  the  one  we  had  passed,  radiated 
from  it  as  a  centre.  It  was  a  very  large  and 
handsome  new  building  of  stucco  brick,  with 
a  Corinthian  front,  and  constructed — as  all 
Russian  churches  are — in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
with  gilded  domes,  cupolas,  minarets,  and  two 
immense  belfries,  each  containing  one  large 
and  six  small  bells,  fourteen  in  all,  which 
were  now  keeping  up  a  most  atrocious  jangle. 
Over  the  front  entrance  was  at  one  end  a  very 
&irly  executed  painting  of  the  last  supper,  and 
at  the  other  a  picture  of  some  saint's  story  which 
I  did  not  understand.  Ail  the  architectural 
designing  and  outside  decoration  was  the  work, 
I  was  told,  of  a  serf  belonging  to  the  place. 
The  church  was  open.  It  happened  to  be  a 
Saint's  day  (St.  Vladimir,  I  think),  and  the 
count,  with  his  party,  including  myself,  entered 
the  sacred  edifice.  We  were  not  ver/  long 
in  it,  the  count  and  the  other  Russians  of 
our  party  getting  very  swiftly  through  their 
religious  observances;  but  the  religious  faith 
and  observances  of  any  people  have  a  powerful 
effect  in  the  formation  of  their  character,  and 
what  one  sees  of  the  Greek  Church  in  its  prac- 
tical bearing  on  the  Russians  is  worth  note. 
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This  Greek  ChurcK  is  a  schism  from  the 
Komaa  Catholic,  or  the  Eomaa  Catholic  is  a 
schism  from  the  Greek;  at  all  events  the  one 
split  into  two,  on  the  elevation  of  Gregory 
tne  Sixth  to  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Home. 
Before  that  time  the  four  patriarchal  chairs 
of  Borne,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  and  Cour 
stantinople,  had  been  independent,  the  one 
of  the  other,  and  each  patriarch  ruled  in  his 
own  division ;  but  squabbles  had  been  going  on 
between  the  patriarcn  of  Home  and  his  brother 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  for  the  supreme 
neadship  of  the  whole  Christian  world.  The 
two  grand  divisions  which  to  this  dav  are 
maintained— the  Eastern  or.  Greek,  and  the 
Western  or  Eoman  Church— now  present  so 
man^  points  of  similarity  that  a  common 
origrm  IS  evident,  and  so  many  points  of  dia* 
similarity  that  the  impossibilitv  of  any  united 
action  is  equally  eviaent.  Tne  Greeks  have 
no  purgat(nry,  tiieir  priests  must  all  be  mar- 
ried, the  Emperor  is  head  of  the  Church  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  Queen,  of  England  is  head 
of  the  Churoh  of  England  and  detender  of  the 
faith,  and  each  diocese  has  a  supreme  patriarch 
who  is  ouly  supreme  in  his  own  district.  It  is  to 
the  espeeiai  honour  of  the  Greek  Church  that  it 
has  not  been  intolerant  of  other  creeds,  has 
not  persecuted  with  fire  and  faggot,  and  at  the 

E resent  time  allows  in  Eussia  everv  form  of  re* 
gious  belief  to  be  publicly  foUow«a  hj  strangers 
and  forei«mei8.  iout  no  proselytising  is  per- 
mitted. Xhe  great  defect  of  the  Greek  system 
is  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  moral  teaching. 
All  is  display  of  ceremony. 

Service  was  being  performed  when  we  entered 
the  church  bv  four  long-haired  priests,  attended 
by  their  clerks,  and  robed  splendidly  in  sacred 
vestments^  doth  of  goki,  with  chains  of  gold  and 
erossea  hangin^f  from  them.  The  services  con* 
sifited  of  chantinm,  genuflexions,  cxossingp,  and 
readings  from  a  Qook  of  prayer ;  the  voices  of 
priests  and  assistants  rising  anaiallmg  the  whole 
pitch  of  the  gamut  at  a  word,  running  in  a  low 
monotonous  tone  for  a  &w  seconds,  then  bursting 
afresh  into  a  high  key  for  a  word  or  two,  and  then 
sinking  into  a  mumble  of  inarticulate  sounds. 
Imrnediately  behind  tlie  popes  (all  priests  are 
called  popes  in  Eussia),  and  facing  the  entrance, 
yrw  a  raised  platform  or  dais,  extending  across 
that  part  of  t-he  church:  with  wioga  and  aide 
doors,  not  unlike  the  stage  of  a  theatre.  In 
the  centre  of  this  sta^  stood  the  altar,  around 
which  were  biasing  a  large  number  of  wax 
candies*  At  the  side-winga,  were  images  and 
pictures  by  the  dozen.  A  small  rail,  with  an 
opening  in  the  centre,  separated  this  altar,  and 
its  attendant  holy  images,  from  the  main  body 
of  the  building. 

The  audience  was  pretty  numerous,  chiefly 
composed  of  women,,  many  of  whom  carried 
babies,  and  were  getting  themselves  crossed 
and  sprinkled  with  holy  water  by  one  or  other 
of  the  priests  as  they  passed.  There  was 
not  a  single  seat  in  the  church ;  all  worship- 
pers were  standing,  bending,  bowing,  prostrat- 
ing,, and  diligently  crossing  themselves.    The 


prostrations  w<ere  complete,  to  the  touching  of 
the  cold  flags  with  the  forehead^  and  the  kiss- 
ing of  the  ground.  A  few  reading-deaks  weie 
placed  here  and  there  about  the  churoh  among 
the  people,  and  on  each  lay  for  study  a  smsSi 
picture  of  some  partioular  saint*  The  one  I 
examined  was  a  miserably  mean  representation 
of  Joseph  and  Marjri  with  a  child  between  them. 
On  these  desks  beside  each  of  the  pictures,  lay 
a  plate  for  the  reception  of  money,  and  there 
was  a  stand  for  ti^iers  and  candles.  The  poor 
devotees  crowded  to  kiss  the  pictures,  made 
their  children  do  so  too«  and  when  the  children 
were  babies  held  the  pictures  to  their  lips.  After 
a  time  the  performing  priests  retired  behind  the 
side-scenes,  and  reappeared  on  the  stage  beside 
the  altar.  Then,  was  neard  a  dioir  of  very  good 
voices  commencing  another  part  of  the  per£rm- 
ance,  and  now,  bending,  crossing,  and  pros* 
tratin^.  were.zenewed  with  added  enei^.  During 
all  this  time  the  people  were  going  and  coming, 
passing  and  repassing,  through  the  church,  as 
they  sought  out  the  particular  saints'  pictures 
before  wEch  they  desired  to  perform  their  de- 
votions. No  one  seemed  willing  to  rest  for  a 
single  moment.  Wax  tapers  ana  candles  were 
being  sold  near  the  door,  varying  in  price  from 
three  kopecks  to  many  rubles,  x  am  told  that 
the  priests  derive  a  considerable  revenue  from 
the  chandlery  trade — ^first  selling  thdr  candles 
for  saered  purposes,  and  after  tuey  have  burnt 
for  a  shout  time,  putting  them  oat  to  be  resold 
for  common  use. 

On  this  and  on  many  other  occasions,  I  did  not 
hear  one  sellable  of  preaching  or  homily  reading, 
nor  one  mnt  of  the  moral  precepts  of  Chris* 
tianity. 

At  Easter,  there  is  absolution  given  to  the 
Gredc  Churoh  people.  Six  weeks  of  common 
&sting  have  been  previously  observed,  and  a 
w^k  of  uncommon,  almost  absolute  starvation 
precedes  Easter  Sunday.  Buring  that  week  con- 
tession  is  made,  and  absolution  in  some  sense 
given  in  a  very  wholesale  manner  by  the  priests 
who  attend  for  the  purpose. 

"  Evan,  where  are  jovl  going  P'*  said  a  friend 
of  mine  to  his  servant  man,  on  one  of  these  days 
of  "  Gavatin^ ;"  that  is,  confessing. 

"  1  am  going  to  confession ;  I'll  be  back  in  a 
quarter  ot  an  hour,  the  church  is  just  at  hand.'* 

"  But  I  cannot  let  you  go  to-day,  I  want 
you." 

"  God  help  me,  John  the  son  of  Thomas,  but 
I  must  go;  this  is  the  last  day  of  ^vating, 
and  if  I  don't  go,  I  shall  have  no  certificate  to 
get  a  dean  passport ;  I  will  be  back  in  a  few 
minutes." 

"  How  can  you  manage  to  confess  aU  your 
year's  sins  in  a  few  minutes  P" 

"  Your  honour,  if  I  had  onlf  five  kopecks,  the 
pope  would  keep  me  a  long  time,  but  I  have  a 
rouble  and  that  will  get  me  through  in  five 
minutes  I  know  how  to  do."  Off  the  fellow 
went,  and  returned  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
with  all  his  spiritual  accounts  squared.  On  the 
Sunday  after  this  week  of  confession,  all  Russia 
is  cleaned  and  purged  of  twdve  months'  sins. 
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A  diamatic  ezjiibition  of  the  resurrection  is 
givea  in.  every  church  in  the  empire  on  the 
Saturday  evening  at  twelve  o'clock  precisely.  On 
Easter  Sunday  there  are  kisses  ana  congratula- 
tions, egp  are  handed  about  from  band  to  hand, 
feasting  is  at  its  height,  and  the  hospitals  are 
full  by  Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 

There  is  a  manufactory  near  St.  Petersburg, 
at  vhich  about  two  thousand  hands  used  to  he 
employed.  On  a  week  previous  to  a  certain 
Easter  Sund&y,  while  confession  was  going  on, 
in  order  to  take  as  little  time  from  Mammon  as 
possible,  the  machinery  was  stopped  in  sections, 
and  the  people  were  permitted  to  go  in  batches, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  at  which  they 
were  employed.  Weavers  confessed  together  at 
one  time,  spinners  at  another,  and  so  on.  Con- 
nected with  smd  adjoining  these  works  was  the 
church  where  confession  took  place,  and  a 
private  passa^  led  from  the  works  to  the 
church  by  which  the  penitents  passed  into  the 
church;  having  confessed,  they  went  into  the 
street  by  the  main  church  entrance  to  go  home. 
Now,  in  Russia,  all  workpeople  are  strictly 
searched  by  male  and  female  searchers  as  they 
pass  out  from  their  place  of  employment;  but 
m  confessing  season  when  these  particular 
workpeople  went  direct  to  the  churcn,  by  the 
private  way,  to  confess  a  year's  sins  ia  the 
lump,  the  right  of  search  hiad  never  been  en- 
forced. But  on  a  certain  day  the  director  of 
this  factory  received  a  hint  conceminff  tiiis 
omission,  and  took  his  measures  accordingly. 
At  eleven  o'clock  a  large  batch  (four  hundred 
in  all)  of  women,  voung  and  married,  girb  and 
old  wives,  left  their  various  posts,  and  took 
their  wav  across  the  yard,  with  demure  and 
penitent  looks,  to  the  private  entrance,  where 
they  were  admitted  as  usual,  filling  the  stairs 
and  passajges.  When  all  were  inside,  the  bottom 
door  was  bolted  and  guarded.  Means  of  escape 
being  thus  cut  off,  the  front  rank  on  ap{»roacli- 
ing  tne  door  of  communication  with  the  church, 
found  half  a  dozen  searchers,  backed  by  as  many 
policemen.  The  first  two  women  searched  wexe 
stripped  of  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  roa* 
terial  secreted  imder  their  clothes,  in  their 
boots — in  fact,  wherever  they  could  stow  it. 
Each  had  as  great  a  weight  of  plunder  as  she 
could  possibly  carry.  The  work  of  searching 
went  on,  but  the  mass  o£  women  on  the  stairs 
and  in  the  passages  got  scent  of  the  presence 
of  the  searcners.  The  word  was  passed,  a  pe- 
ouliar  sound  was  heard  as  of  many  persons 
dressing  and  undressing,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  women  were  all  standing  as  innocent  as 
lambs,  and  as  harmless  as  doves,  up  to  their 
knees  in  material,  valued  according  to  an  after 
computation  at  five  hundred  poundi  sterUne'. 

This  had  been  going  on  for  years.  But  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  people  are  not  taught 
moralitv  and  honesty  as  part  of  their  religion. 

I  will  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  what  Holy 
Russia  can  achieve  in  this  line.  Saiut  Nicholas, 
or  Nikoli,  as  he  is  termed  in  Russia,  was  "  a 
saint  so  clever,"  who,  many  years  ago,  lived  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Ladago  tlie  Great.   He  was  a 


man  reputed  for  his  wonderful  sanctity,  austerity* 
and  wisdom.  Many  eiLtraordinary  cures  had  he 
effected,  which  were  ascribed  by  the  simple 
peasants  to  supernatural  power.  He  belonged 
to  the  real  old  uncorrupted  Qreek  religion,  such 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  its  purity ;  hefiagellated 
himself  unmercifully  for  his  deficiencies,  be- 
moaned the  failing  off  of  the  primitive  faith, 
and  prophesied  dire  calamities  m  consequence. 
One  of  nis  favourite  prophetic  visions  was  the 
downfal  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  total  de- 
struction of  all  the  Turks,  the  substitution  of 
Russia  for  those  "dogs"  in  the  East,  in  the 
reign  of  a  namesake  of  his  own,  a  Nikoli,  and 
the  simultaneous  restoration  of  the  pure  old 
fiutL  One  day  he  was  on  a  sloping  bank  of  the 
gret^  lake,  seated  on  a  large  boulder-stone, 
talking  and  speaking  words  of  wisdom  to  friends 
who  had  come  a  long  way  to  hear  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  inwaroly  praying  to  be  removed 
to  the  capital,  that  he  might  have  there  a  wider 
field  of  duty,  and  give  Ids  counsel  to  the 
emperor,  who  was  at  that  time  consolidating 
Petersburg.  At  once  the  stone  on  which  he  sat 
began  to  move,  and,  sliding  gently  down  to- 
wards the  lake,  carried  him  witn  it,  in  spite  of 
the  exertions  of  his  friends.  On  the  lake  the 
stone  swam  like  a  duck,  and  set  off,  dead 
against  the  wind,  across  the  sea  (the  Ladago  is 
some  sixty  miles  broad,  and  eighty  long). 
Nikoli  waved  a  fareweU  to  his  astonislied 
friends,  and  calmly  held  his  course.  Eor  six 
weeks  he  sailed  on»  buffeting  wuoids  and  waves, 
not  knowing  whit£er  he  went.  At  length  he 
passed  from  the  great  hike  into  the  Neva.  But 
he  did  not  reach  the  capital  A  ukase  had  gone 
out  against  the  arrival  of  any  more  big  stones, 
or  monoliths,  after  that  which  Peter  rides  on,  in 
the  Admiralty  Plains.  Nikoli's  stone  must 
have  known  this^  for  when  it  came  to  a  place 
called  lalioia,  it  turned  into  a  small  tribu- 
taiy,  and  held  on  up  the  narrow  hver,  dead 
against  the  stream,  for  four  good  miles.  Then 
it  stopped  stone  still  at  the  village  of  CoL 
pino,  where  the  saint  was  obli^d  to  get 
off  and  land.  It  so  happened  that  just  as 
Nikoli  came  sailing  up  this  small  river,  the  pea- 
sants had  collected,  and  were  dancing  one  of 
their  holiday  dances.  They  saw  the  strange 
sight  of  an  old  man  sailing  on  a  stone,  and 
thought  they  saw  the  Evil  One.  ''GhurtI 
churtl"  they  cried,  and  ran  off.  One  man» 
however,  who  had  more  sense,  cried  out,  "  God 
be  with  us!  that  is  old  I^ikoli  Nikoliovitcb, 
from  the  Ladago,  the  wise  man."  Tins  discri- 
minating man  took  the  poor  exhausted  mariner 
in,  and  dried  his  feet,  set  bread  before  him,  got 
the  samovar  ready,  and  laid  him  on  the  peach 
bed,  doing  all  he  could  to  revive  his  poor 
weatherbealen  frame.  But  the  saint's  time  waa 
come;  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  kind  enter- 
tainer,  prophesying  many  events,  ''  which  have 
all  come  to  pass,  and  having  by  this  expedi- 
tion on  the  stone  entitled  himself  to  be  ca* 
nonised  and  placed  in  the  highest  rank  among 
Greek  saints.  So,  canonised  he  was ;  a  picture 
of  him  was  made  and  encased  under  aUver^  with 
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rays  of  glory  8priDj;iiig  from  his  head ;  the  pic- 
ture was  hung  up  m  a  frame,  and  a  small  church 
built  on  the  spot  where  he  died.  To  this  church 
resorted  many  thousands  every  year  on  the  an- 
niversary of  his  death,  the  ninth  of  May.  Thgr 
who  had  diseases  were  healed,  the  lame  walked, 
and  the  blind  saw,  after  a  visit  to  Golpino  on  the 
saint's  day.  Bv-and-by  the  Empress  Catherine 
established  at  tnis  place  a  cannon-foundry,  and 
brought  Qasgoine,  from  Carron,  in  Scotland, 
to  teach  her  to  make  guns.  He  brought  more 
people,  and  she  also  sent  a  host  of  Russians,  so 
the  little  diurch  became  too  small,  besides  being 
found  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  great 
new  village.  Then  there  was  built  a  grand  new 
church,  as  larfje  and  handsome  as  any  ordinary 
saint  could  desire,  for  Nikoli ;  and  as  he  had  been 
a  source  of  ^reat  profit  in  the  old  church,  it  was 
deemed  that  he  would  be  more  profitable  than  ever 
in  the  new  one.  They  thouffht,  therefore,  to  re- 
move him ;  and  one  day  they  did,  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremonv,  remove  him  from  among  his  old 
friends  and  old  faces.  The  ceremony  over  and  the 
door  locked,  the  popes  retired  to  play  at  cards 
at  a  party  in  Vassilia  Petrovitch's  grand  go- 
vernment house.  But  if  Nikoli  came  to  Colpino 
on  a  stone  without  any  free  will  of  his  own,  he 
was  not  going  to  be  removed  from  his  old  com- 
fortable quarters  by  the  will  of  the  priests  with- 
out his  own  sanction,  so  he  got  up  in  the  night, 
kicked  open  the  door,  walked  three  miles  back 
to  his  dear  old  church,  and  hung  himself  up 
again  on  his  old  nail,  close  to  the  altar.  There 
he  was  found  in  the  morning.  The  priests 
were  not  to  be  put  out  by  an  old  picture,  so  they 
took  Nikoli  back,  douole  nailed  him,  rolled 
stones  to  the  door  of  the  church,  and  set  a 
watch.  It  wouldn't  do.  Nikoli  came  out  at 
a  window,  and  was  found  in  his  old  berth  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  day.  The  priests  now 
appealed  to  the  empress,  who  sent  rotemkin  to 
negotiate  with  the  saint,  and  after  considerable 
trouble  he  managed  to  bring  the  old  fellow  to 
terms.  Nikoli  consented  to  be  removed,  on  the 
eondition  that  on  the  ninth  of  May  in  every 
year  for  all  time  to  come,  a  procession  of  great 
priests  should  carrjr  him  on  a  visit  to  the  old 
church,  and  carry  him  back.  For,  he  was  deter- 
mined that  the  people  should  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  nis  blessing  and  enjoying  his 
miraculous  healing  powers.  This  is  the  legend ; 
now  for  its  effects. 

For  a  week  previous  to  the  lunth  of  May,  I 
have  seen  the  principal  road  to  Ck>lpino  gradually 
assuming  the  appearance  of  a  road  leading  to 
some  great  fair.  Pilgrims  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes  begin  to  pass  me  first  singh-  and  at  in- 
tervals, then  by  groups  in  closer  file,  until  the 
road  is  covered  with  weary  travel-stained  footsore 
and  hungry-looking  travellers.  Many  of  them 
come  from  far  distances,  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  away.  The  great  proportion  are  not  mou- 
shuks,  or  mere  peasants,  but  very  respectably- 
dressed  persons  above  the  rank  of  serfe,  and 
evidently  possessing  means.  They  are  nearly 
all  barefoot,  and  cany  the  pilgrim's  staff  and 
wallet.     They  must  not  enter   a  house  on 


their  journey,  unless  they  would  spoil  the 
blessing  they  expect.  The  sun  may  be  blazing 
on  their  devoted  heads,  the  rain  may  be  coming 
down  in  torrents — this  does  not  signify,  on  flows 
the  stream  of  devotees.  I  have  seen  them  ill 
and  sick  and  fainting,  and  I  have  seen  cordiaJs 

g'ven  to  them  by  kind  English  women.  The 
me  pass,  and  the  blind,  and  the  rheumatic,  and 
people  afflicted  with  various  diseases;  sick 
children  in  the  arms  of  their  fond  mothers,  and 
old  tottering  age  supported  by  stalwart  sons  and 
daughters.  On  the  eighth  the  road  is  densely 
crowded ;  the  Petersburg  pilgrims,  who  do  not 
take  the  liberty  '*  to  bofl  their  peas,"  start  in 
the  evening  to  walk  all  night,  and  arrive  in  good 
time  in  the  morning.  For  those  who  do  "  boil 
their  peas,"  trains  run  to  Colpino,  beginning 
early  on  the  ninth,  and  pour  out  their  teeming 
freight  at  the  stations  every  half  hour  untu 
twelve  o'clock.  Those  who  can  command  a 
team,  drive  down,  instead  of  mixing  with  the 
poorer  sinners  in  the  train.  The  pedestrians 
and  more  sincere  dupes  have  by  thb  time  reached 
the  spot,  so  that  on  the  final  day  carriages 
only  are  seen  on  the  road. 

I  have  been  present  at  Colpino  Place  on  the 
evening  of  the  eighth,  and  have  seen  &om  fifteen 
thousand  to  twenty  thousand  wayfarers  such 
as  I  have  described,  lying  in  the  wmd  and  rain 
all  night  around  the  cnurch.  I  have  been 
there  on  the  ninth,  and  have  seen  this  num- 
ber doubled  by  fresh  arrivab  from  Peters- 
burg bv  train  and  road.  Taking  my  stand  at 
ten  o'clock  to  see  the  procession,  which  begins 
at  noon,  I  have  had  to  wait  untU  one,  because 
Nikoli  would  not  consent  to  move,  until  the 
large  iron  box  for  offerings  was  filled  with 
money.  I  have  gone  into  the  church  and  taken 
my  hat  off  to  as  ugly  an  old  saint  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  see ;  I  have  waited,  not  I  am  a&aid  m  a 
very  patient  frame  of  mind,  until  my  eyes  have 
been  gladdened  by  the  si^t  of  the  holy  banners, 
old  tawdry  and  motheaten  images  ana  pictures, 
to  the  number  of  thirty,  earned  each  by  two 
priests  clothed  in  sacred  vestments.  Then  I 
have  seen  this  great  multitude  rushing,  crushing, 
squeezing,  and  pushing,  to  get  into  the  line  of 
march,  and  prostrating  themselves  in  the  mud  in  a 
long  line  huddled  together,  a  mile  long  and  more, 
enjoying  the  extreme  felicity  of  having  these 
banners  and  pictures — ^but  especially  oldNikoli 
— in  a  wormeaten  frame,  carried  over  them  by  the 
priests,^  who  trod  without  mercy  on  the  poor 
superstitious  slaves.  Then,  as  I  have  thought  of 
the  Indian  Juggernaut,  1  have  had  my  hat 
knocked  over  my  ears,  because  I  forgot  to  take 
it  off  as  the  humiliatuig  spectacle  passed  by.  I 
have  followed  this  immense  crowd  wiUi  my  eyes, 
as  the  people  rushed  again  and  again  to  be 
tramplecf  over  by  the  priests,  and  throw  them- 
selves again  and  again  m  the  mud  and  dirt  before 
and  under  the  images.  I  have  heard  of  miraculous 
cures  effected  on  that  great  day;  of  those  who 
came  blind,  going  away  seeing;  of  those  who 
came  on  crutches,  going  away  without  them ;  of 
those  who  brought  rheumatisms,  leaving  them 
behind;  and  even  of  women  who  never  had 
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children,  beanng  children  thereafter.  Beyond 
what  I  have  described,  howerer,  nothing  was 
to  be  seen,  unless  it  were  the  shows,  the 
dancing-bears,  the  sweetmeat  stands,  and  the 
sedans  or  gipsies,  brown  as  copper,  who  are 
miracle- workers,  and  who  for  half  a  rouble  read 
my  hand,  and  bestowed  upon  me  three  wives, 
fifteen  children,  and  four  estates. 

AN  ELASTIC  TRADE. 

I]rDiAir-&x7BBSB,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
was  known  to  the  grown-np  English  world  as  a 
substance  necessary  to  the  furnishing  of  draw- 
ing-boxes, and  to  the  use  of  all  men  and  boys, 
women  and  girls,  who  had  at  any  period  of  their 
lives  pencil  marks  to  efface.  Paterfamilias 
smelt  it  on  the  surface  of  the  holiday  letter, 
electrical  with  energetic  rubbine  at  the  fiednt 
mled  lines  which  had  saved  the  pen  of  the 
young  caligrapher  from  travelling  up  hill  and 
down  hill  and  round  all  manner  of  comers.  The 
consumption  of  Indian-rubber  at  some  schools 
used  to  astonish  the  masters.  Mjr  first  school 
acquaintance  with  this  article  was,  in  fact,  as  a 
quid.  When,  therefore,  I  lately  visited  the 
Lidian-mbber  Works  at  Silvertx>wn,  and,  being 
taken  into  the  presence  of  the  Masticator,  was 
told  that  in  tne  mastication  of  Indian-rubber 
began  alt  its  wonderful  applications  to  the  use 
of  man,  I  saw  in  that  engine  an  old  grown-up 
schoolfellow.  Mastication  of  Indian-rubber! 
Why,  I  have  seen  forty  boys  chewing  like  one, 
steadily,  though  surreptitiously ;  I  have  heard, 
here  the  creak  of  the  tou^h  fr^  auid  between  the 
grinders ;  there,  the  juicier  sound  of  work  on  the 
ualf-masticated  article.  The  first  machine  mas- 
ticator was  found  able  to  get  through  only  about 
two  ounces  at  a  time.  In  the  mouth,  it  was 
more  than  a  day's  work,  and  wearied  the  jaws 
to  reduce  to  the  right  consistency  a  piece  as 
big  as  a  small  filbert.  Our  manu&cture  was 
perfect  when  the  hard  rubber  was  transformed 
into  a  soft  nlastic  mass,  which  we  could  use  as 
dough  for  the  manufiicture  of  air-puffs  or  turn- 
overs. This  pastry  was  to  be  heard  bursting 
during  school  hours  with  unaccountable  little 
cracks  that  might  have  converted  some  school- 
roasters  of  the  present  day  to  a  belief  in  spirit- 
rapping.  We  had  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  black 
ruboer.  When  white  inside,  we  were  firm  to  an 
opinion  (established  by  the  rounded  shape  of  the 
nagments  cut  from  the  imported  flasK-shaped 
mass)  that  it  was  a  cunning  preparation  of  cow's 
udder.  We  did  not  accept  whiteness  as  a  sign 
of  purity. 

Well,  we  who  survive  have  now  lived  to 
know  aU  about  it.  No  schoolboy's  mind  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  was  ever  poisoned  with  in- 
formation on  natural  history.  Indian-rubber 
was  leathery,  therefore  hide ;  was  Indian,  there- 
fore, hide  of  elephant.  When  spurious,  or  Eng- 
lish, it  was  got  from  bull  or  cow.  Some  such 
opinion  may  still  prevail  at  Eton,  though  every 
httle  Sunday-schoolboy  has  this  mysterious  affair 
by  heart  as  a  "common  object,"  and  will  reply 
to  questions  at  a  gallop  with  the  information. 


that,  This  substance  is  the  concrete  milky  juice 
obtuned  from  several  trees,  but  chiefly  from 
one  of  the  fig  tribe.  When  first  drawn,  it  re- 
sembles cow's  milk  in  appearance ;  it  has  also 
a  sweetish  milky  taste,  ana  may  be  drunk  with 
impunity.  Like  milk,  it  curdles,  and  then  yields 
thirty  or  forty  per  cent  of  solid  caoutehouo. 
Eton  to  Sunday  scholar:  Go  on,  little  one. 
Why  do  you  call  it  caoutdiouc  ?  Sunday-scholar 
to  Eton :  Caoutchouc  from  the  Indian  cachucu. 
The  milky  juice  is  received  upon  a  mould  c^ 
clAJf  generally  pear-shaped,  is  white  at  first, 
but  assumes  its  aark  colour  upon  being  dried  in 
smoke.  It  is  principally  imported  into  Europe 
from  Brazil,  Golumbui,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America.  Of  late  years,  however,  a  considerable 
auantity  has  been  brought  from  Java,  Penang, 
Singapore,  Assam,  and  Africa.  Eton  trium* 
phant.    HoUo,  youngster.    Foot  short ! 

Jftv&Pe  1  n&ngSIngft  I  f5re  1  Assftm  Sod  1  AfSri[(I)  I  cS. 

In  the  early  days  of  Indian-rubber,  the  milky 
juice  itself  was  now  and  then  brought  to  ua 
unchanged.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  a  bottle  of 
it  that  did  not  for  some  time  decompose.  When 
it  did,  he  in  vain  offered  at  Lisbon  fifty  louis* 
d'ors  for  another.  In  our  own  time  it  has  been 
imported  in  barrels  under  the  impression  that 
advantage  might  come  of  its  use  in  processes  of 
manufacture;  but  it  travels  ill,  and  when  it 
arrives  in  good  order,  after  all  the  expense  of 
cooperage  and  extra  stowage,  it  is  hardlv  so 
useful  as  a  preparation  that  can  easily  be  made  by 
treatment  of  tne  solid  rubber,  which  takes  up  the 
least  possible  room,  and  requires  no  care  on 
the  journey  hither.  Only  a  hundred  years  ago, 
Indian-rubber,  which  is  now  in  some  form  part  of 
almost  every  person's  dress,  of  every  room's 
furniture,  was  in  this  country  a  rare  curiosity. 
In  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy.  Dr.  Priestley 
published  a  Theory  and  Practice  of  Perspective, 
with  the  following  addition  to  its  preiace: 
"  Since  this  work  was  printed  off,  I  have  seen 
a  substance  excellently  adapted  to  the  puroose 
of  wiping  from  paper  the  marks  of  a  black-lead 
pencil.  It  must,  therefore;  be  of  singular  use 
to  those  who  practise  drawing.  It  is  sold  by 
Mr.  Naime,  mathematical  instrument-maker, 
opposite  the  Exchange.  He  sells  a  cubical 
piece  of  about  hsdf  an  inch  for  three  shillings, 
and  he  says  it  wiU  last  several  years." 
^  Before  this  time  the  new  substance  had  ex- 
cited in  Ifrance  the  attention  of  the  learned.  M. 
de  la  Condamine,  a  great  French  mathematician, 
who  was  sent  in  seventeen  'thirty-six  to  Peru, 
to  observe  the  figure  of  the  earth  at  the  equator, 
wrote  from  Peru  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
the  first  account  of  the  curious  juice  used  by 
the  native  Indians  (after  whom  it  has  been 
called)  and  by  other  residents,  for  making 
syringes,  bottles,  boots,  and  so  forth.  He  told 
how  the  articles  were  moulded  in  soft  cky,  how 
the  moulds  were  broken,  and  the  soft  mass  or- 
namented by  pricks  with  a  point  of  hard  wood. 
He  described  the  use  of  the  liquid  in  tliose 
parte  as  a  waterproof  coating  for  cloth,  and  his 
own  use  of  a  great  canvaa  prepared  with  liquid 
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Indian-rubber  to  cover  his  quadrant  circle,  when 
set  np,  and  save  him  the  trouble  of  removing  it 
to  sbcUer  in  bad  weather.  At  the  mission  of  tlte 
Cordilleras  and  Andes  thev  use,  he  said,  water- 
proof boots,  which  appeared  to  have  been  smoked, 
oprinklhdff  with  Spanish  white,  or  even  dust 
removed  uie  stickiness  of  surface.  In  one  place 
he  found  caoutchouc,  wrapned  in  two  leaves  of 
the  bananier,  used  as  a  tonm ;  and  when  after- 
wards in  seventeen  'fifty-one,  M.  Fresneaa  dis- 
covered in  the  ibrenoh  colony  of  Cayenne,  trees 
yielding  eUstic  resin,  M.  Condamine  reviired  the 
discussion  by  dwelling  upon  the  probably  great 
commercial  value  of  sucn  a  discovery.  I^ever- 
theless,  the-onlv-oonunercialuse  found  for  the 
eaoutchouo  in  Aanoe  was  that  of  the  jurgeons 
wbo  dissolved  the  rubber  in  ether,  and  by  sue- 
oessive  dippings  of  wax  rods  obtained  dastic 
coatings  from  which,  the  wax  being  melted  out 
by  boiung  water,  elastic  surgical  tubes,  seldom 
bt  uniform  thickness,  were  obtained.  Some- 
what later  it  was  applied  by  Messrs.  Charles 
and  Robert  to  the  manufacture  of  an  air-tight 
varnish  for  balloons ;  'but  even  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  it  was  Tardy  put  in  Europe  to 
any  use  exeept  that  of  rubbing  out  pencil 
marks ;  little  was  known >of  it  more  than  tnat  it 
came  from  America,  and  that  its  prioe  wn  a 
guinea  an  ounce. 

Its  toughness,  elasticity,  impervuMunees  to 
water  and  air,  its  power  to  withstand  conosion 
bv  all  adds  (except  cencenlxated  sulphuric  or 
nitric^  which  act  on  it  slowly)  all  alkalies, 
chlorine  and  the  chemical  agents,  wi^  other 
qualities  only  now  being  recognised,  passed 
wholly  without  practical  attention  until  our  own 
day — ^until,  in  fact,  the  vear  ^iteen  hundred 
and  nineteen,  when  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock,  who  is 
fairly  to  be  called  the  fonuder  of  the  new  school 
of  industry  arising  from  the  application  of 
caoutchouc  to  the  arts,  and  who  deserves  a  sta- 
tue in  Indian-mbber  more  perennid  than  brass, 
began  his  experiments.  He  looked  for  a  con- 
venient solvent,  and  looked  in  the  right  dueo- 
tion,  namely,  to  oil  of  turpentine ;  but  he  failed 
at  first,  abamdonedthat  search  for  a  time,  and  in 
eighteen  'twenty  took  out  his  first  patent  for 
cutting  the  raw  bottle-shaped  mass  iuto  glove 
wrists,  waist-belts,  garters,  stockiuff  tops,  straps, 
waistcoat  backs,  unpiokable  pockets,  boots, 
shoes,  pattens,  dog8»  &c.  His  elastic  pieces 
were  fastened  where  they  were  inserted*  by 
stitches,  from  which  the  Indian-rubber  broke 
away.  Then,  thicker  edges  were  made,  and 
prepared  bv  steeping  in  hot  water.  The  im- 
ported bottle  of  rubber  was  cut  into  rings  for 
gloves  and  stockings.  Next,  a  way  was  found 
of  joioing  cut  edges  by  pressure  under  hot  water, 
and  the  use  was  discovered  of  a  stream  of  cold 
water  to  keep  constantly  wet  the  sharp  blade 
that  passed  tlm>ugh  the  rubber  to  be  cut.  But 
the  great  hdp  in  Mr.  Hancock's  manufactory 
came  from  the  use  of  a  smdl  hand-machine — a 
masticator  with  sharp  and  strong  teeth,  like  the 
hand  masticator  now  generally  used  for  mincing 
meat.  The  imported  rubber  was  by  no  means 
uniformly  pure.    Thus  torn  and  ground  while 


heating  itself  with  such  tough  resistance  that  a 
man  could  only  irork  the  handle  on  two  ounces 
at  a  time,  the  tearing  and  grinding  with  tlte  heat 
reduced  all  to  an  uniform  workable  mass.  All 
waste  cuttings  and  scraps  of  the  workshop 
went  into  the  mill,  and  the  process,  unpatented, 
was,  wonderful  to  tell,  kept  a-seceet  for  twdve 
years  b^  Mr.  Hancock  and  his  workmen — 
inquisitive  minds  being  put  on  the  wrong  scent 
by  the  name  of  "pickfili"  given  to  the  secret 
process.  The  first  wooden  liand-machine  had 
soon  been  replaced  by  a  larger  iron  machine 
worked  by  hocse^power,  which  prepared  fifteen 
pounds  at  a  time,  and  of  which  the  woric  was 
lacilitated  by  previous  heating  of  the  raw 
rubber  to  a  temperature  of  three  hundred 
degrees.  The  ohaqie  of  a  steam  masticator 
now,  in  the  Manchester  works,  is  nearly,  or 
quite,  two  hundred  jMunds.  This  works  the 
rubber  into  a  solid  uniform  block  six  feet  long, 
a  foot  wide,  and  seven  inches  thick. 

The  fifteen-pound  blocks  made  by  Mr.  Han* 
cook's  smaller  hone-power  machine  in  eighteen 
'twentj^ne,  were  in  the  following  year  cut  by 
him  with  an  apparatus  still  in  use  for  the  pur- 
pose at  all  InduuMiibbtt  woritt.  The  block,  axmI 
on  the  movable  bottom  of  a  sort  of  trough,  was 
raised,  by  simple  maohineiy,  to  meet  the  shnrp 
wetted  edge  of  a  slidnij'kiufe  that  works  over  its 
face.  Thus  it  was  out  nto  those  smooth  oblong 
cakes  for  the  drawiiiMohool,  which  used  to  show 
the  sawing  strokes  ol  the  knife  as  a  sort  of  grain 
upon  their  sur&oe.  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Han- 
cod:  solved  the  problem  of  the  turpentine  solu- 
tion, and  in  the  next  year  he  took  out  his 
patent  for  undenheathing  ships  (beneath  their 
copper  bottoms)  with  a  mixture  of  dissolved 
caoutchouc,  pitch,  tar,  &c.  Now  followed, 
naturally  enough,  the  use  of  solution  as  a 
cement  instead  of  thread,  in  the  joining  of 
Indum-rubber  to  other  substances,  as  in  ffloves, 
&o.  Boots  coated  with  the  solution  became 
waterproofed.  Then  also  the  way  was  open, 
and  was  taken  at  once  to  many  new  applianoes 
of  caoutchouc,  as  in  noiseless  wheels,  cushions 
of  billiard-tables,  sas-bags,  ooUaxs  for  stop- 
cooks,  experimental  baUoona.  By  mixing  the 
hqnid  caoutchouc  brought  fixm  America;,  with 
felt,  hair,  and  wool  under  pressure,  Mr.  Han- 
codc  made  a  strong  watertight  artifioid  leather. 
But  in  the  same  year,  dghteen  'twenty-four,  a 
new  name  becapie  prominent 

five  years  earlier  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Macin- 
tosh, then  a  manufacturer  at  Glasgow  of  the  violet 
red  dye  called  cudbear,  had  contracted  with  the 
Glasgow  gas  works  for  their  tar  and  ammoniacd 
refuse.  Getting  naphtha  from  this,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  naphtha  might  prove  a  good  solvent 
of  Indian-rubber.  He  therefore  experimented, 
and  succeeded  in  doing  with  naphtha  what  Han- 
cock had  done  with  turpentine.  Then,  in  tlie  year 
'twenty-four,  he  took  out  a  patent  for  the 
use  of  his  solution  in  a  new  method  of  water- 
proofing. He  made  a  smooth  sandwich  of  his 
caoutchouc  paste,  between  two  large  slices  of 
cloth,  pressing  and  snioothing  dl  together  under 
rollers ;  and  this  double  fabric  was  the  water- 
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firoof  ^ich  became  so  widely  known  nnder  his 
name.  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Macintosh  were 
in  the'fc^owuiff  year  one  ficm,  workkig  -at  Glas-. 
ffow  and  Loaaon,  and  setting  np  a  factory  at 
Manchester  for  the  working,  by  eommon  agree- 
ment, of  their  patents.  More  applications  of 
caontehoiie  were  devised  by  Mr.  Hancock,  who, 
among  other  eontrinmces,  aohiered  a  patent 
leather  of  the  solution  (issiiead  of  the  original 
cream)  pressed  into  "flat  fleeces  of  carded  -wool, 
between  two  layers  of  cloth :  a  tough  sahstanee, 
much  used  in  maehinerr.  Then,:beoaase  tailors 
discouraged  Ihe  use  oi  their  material,  Messrs. 
Macintosh  and  Haneoek  opened  shops  for  the 
sale  of  ready-made  coats,  capes,  leggings,  and 
otiier  articles  of  dress,  wb^reAsy  Ihe  use  <)f  them 
was  spread  among  travellers  throughout  the 
country.  Twenty  years  ago,  those  old  <louble 
fabrics,  stiff  in  winter,  and  stinking  in  summer 
of  terpentine  or  naphtha^  keening  the  wet  out 
and  all  ezhaklioas  of  the  body  i&^feeling  as 
if  th^  were  truly  made  of  what  Indian-rubber 
used'somethaes  to  be  called,  lead^ateryand  a  lead- 
eater  that  retained  all  its  food  noon  its  stomach 
--still  were  in  common  use,  alraough  one  be- 
:  of  the  end  of  them  had  been  made  ten 


years 

That  lesser  beginning  of  their  end  was  made 
in  Vienna,  where  the  plan  was  devised  of 'wear- 
ing goods  with  caoutcnouc  in  the  warp  or  weft. 
A  thread  of  Indian*vubber  had  been  made  in 
'twenty-six  or  eeven  by  Messrs.  Battier  and 
Giabat»  of  Bt.  Denys,  Wa  machine  for  cutting 
spirally  a  fat-pressed  disc  got  from  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  imported  bottle  masses.  The  pro- 
cess has  since  been  perfected.  A  strip  of 
eaotttohonc  stretched  to  fiye  times  its  length, 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  and 
then  slowly  cooled,  does  not  again  contract. 
The  operation  may  be  <six  times  repeated,  and 
»  strip  a  foot  long  may  be  made  to  yield,  by 
this  sort  of  wire-drawing,  fifteen  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  of  Indian-rubber 
thread.  Threads  of  caoutchouc  made  somewhat 
after  this  mam:ier  were  sheathed  by  a  braiding-ma- 
diine  withthread  ofsilk  or  other  fabric.  Sheathed 
'when  at  fall  stretch,  and  made  elastic  again  by 
ji  hot  iron  passed  over  them,  ihej  contracted 
the  surrounding  thread  into  an  uniform  wrink- 
ling, and  afterwards  allowed  the  play  of  the 
elastic  core  without  breaking  the  fibres  of  its 
inebstic  eoverin^.  Such  compound  thread  was 
woven  into  dastie  fabrics,  fimt  at  Vienna,  then 
in  Paris,  afterwards  in  London. 

Meanwhile,  pump-buckets,  engine-hose,  buffer- 
lings,  elastic  malting-shoes  that  would  not  crush 
the  grain,  caoutchouc  corks,  were  coming  into 
use,  and  the  Manchester  factory  of  Macintosh 
and  Hancock  produced  four  thousand  square 
yards  a  day  of  double  fabric  waterproof  doth. 
At  last,  in  the  year  eigiiteen  'forty-two,  there 
began  a  great  revolution  in  the  Indian-rubber 
trade. 

-  The  natural  rubber  feels  weather  to  an  incon- 
venient extent;  softens  and  becomes  sticky 
under  heat,  and  stiffens  under  cold.  Mr.  Good- 
year, an  American,  having  supplied  by  contract 


some  Indian-rubber  mail-bags  which  he  took 
tA  be  good  and  dumble,  tney  softened  and 
decomposed  under  service,  througli  heat,  aided 
by  some  chemical  action  of  their  colouring  ma- 
teria. The  failure  ruined  the  trade.  Mr.  Qood- 
year  made  some  simple  experiments  of  curiosity 
on  the  effect  of  heat  upon  the  composition  that 
destroyed  his  mail-begs,  and,  accidentally  letting 
a  piece  fall  on  a  hot  stove,  found  that  instead  m 
melting,  as  caoutchouc  does  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, it  charred  and  hardened.  iFurther  experi- 
ments led  to  the  nse  of  sulphur  under  a  certain 
heat  for  making  that  great  and  vahiable  diange 
in  the  caoutchouc,  now  called  vulcanisation. 
He  sent  an  agent  to  England  with  his  new 
elastic  rubber,  durable,  worKable,  deprived  of  its 
stickiness,  and  able  to  pass  unchanged  through 
all  vicissitudes  of  weather.  He  desired  to  sell 
his  secret.  Wobody  would  buy.  But  Mr.  Han- 
cock, on  seeing  Goodyear*s  material,  without 
analysis  of  it,  or  any  unfair  dealing,  applied  his 
wits  to  the  discovery  of  a  process  that  would 
effect  such  a  cbange.  He  discovered  for  him- 
self the  sulphur  process,  to  which  Mr.  Brocke- 
don  gave  the  name  of  vuleanisation.  It  is 
effected  now  in  several  ways  :  by  rubbing  toge- 
ther caoutchouc'softenedin  naphtha,  with  ten  or 
twenty  per  cent  of  sulphur,  and  heating  to 
three  nundred  and  twenty  degrees ;  by  immers- 
ing sheets  of  Indian-ruober  sliced  "from  the 
block,  for  two  or  three  hours  in  melted  sulphur, 
at  two  hundred  imd  forty  degrees,  and  then 
heating  to  three  hundred  and  twenty,  -when  the 
change  takes  place  immediately ;  or  by  dipping 
only  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  a  certain  che- 
mical tub  that  contadns  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
with  two  and  a  half  per  cent  ot  protocbloride  of 
sulphur,  and  tiien  washing  to  remove  excess  of 
chlorine.  The  vulcanised  rubber  undergoes  a 
change  not  at  all  well  understood  theoretically 
when  it  is  thus  made  to  absorb  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent  of  sulphur,  whereof  only  one  or  two  per 
cent  is  joined  to  it  chemicidly.  The  great 
practical  fact  is  that  it  then  not  only  ceases  to 
be  sticky,  but  remains  ehistic  at  all  tempera- 
tures. 

In  'forty-three,  Mr.  Hancock  took  out  a  patent 
for  his  process  of  vulcanbation.  In  the  year 
following,  an  English  patent  was  also  taken  out 
for  Mr.  GkM>dyear,  and  the  two  patents  were 
worked  without  open  dispute  until  seven  years 
ago,  when  an  action  being  brought  to  try 
whether  Mr.  Hancock  had  stolen  the  idea  of 
Mr.  Goodyear,  it  was  proved  that  he  had  not, 
though  Goodyear's  material  suggested  the  inde- 
pendent investigation  towards  an  achievement 
of  the  same  result.  To  return  to  the  history, 
we  finish  it  by  adding  that  in  'forty-five  a  new 
patent  was  taken  out  for  getting  rid  of  excess 
of  sulphur  by  use  of  a  strong  liot  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda  or  potash,  and  since  that  time 
new  ways  have  every  year  been  found  of  work- 
ing aud  applying  the  vulcanised  material :  which 
has  driven  most  of  the  old  fabrics  out  of  the 
market.  Vulcanised  in  moulds  under  pressure, 
the  Indian-rubber  becomes  hard  like  ebony,  can 
be  turned  in  a  lathe,  and  will  make  combs,  cups. 
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light  inoorrodible  acale-pans,  opaoue  ohemical 
bottles,  ornaments  of  many  kinds,  fifty  patents 
were  taken  out  by  tbe  firm  of  Macintosh  and 
Hancock  for  new  applications  of  the  vuloanised 
material.  Mr.  Cow,  of  one  of  the  royal  dock- 
yards, suggested  the  use  by  ships  at  sea  of  a 
large  sheet  of  vulcanised  Indian-rubber  to  be 
thrown  oyer  the  side  in  case  of  leak  by  acci- 
dent or  shot-hole.  The  pressure  of  the  water 
forcing  it  against  the  ship's  bottom  would  stop 
the  leak  until  the  carpenter  had  done  lus  work 
on  it.  Tbe  Quantity  of  caoutchouc  imi>orted 
has  been  doubled  ana  again  doubled  within  ten 
years.  Mr.  Brodcedon  has  kept  vulcanised 
Indian-rubber  for  fourteen  years  m  still  water, 
and  for  ten  years  in  damp  earth  without  visible 
change.  He  has  beaten  a  small  piece,  an  inch 
and  a  half  thick,  with  a  stean%  hammer  of  five 
tons  falling  two  feet,  without  injuring  it  or 
destroying  its  elasticity— fallin-pfour  feet,  with 
the  result  of  tearing  it,  but  without  injuring  its 
elasticity,  which  has  borne  the  test  of  a  pound- 
ing as  between  cannon-balls  under  the  heaviest 
steam-hammers.  Logs  of  wood,  coated  with 
vulcanised  rubber,  have  been  towed  in  a  ship's 
wake  to  Demerara  and  back :  the  coated  logs 
coming  home  perfectly  sound,  while  the  un- 
coated  timber  was  riddled  by  marine  creatures. 
Several  projectors  have  declared  that  Indian- 
rubber  resists  caimon  and  rifle  balls,  and  some 
have  even  offered  to  stand  fire  in  their  shot- 
proof  Indian-rubber  armour.  But  a  leg  of 
mutton  so  armed,  shows  in  itself  the  bullet- 
hole,  though  the  complete  contraction  of  the 
dastic  sheath  effaces  all  trace  of  the  points  at 
which  Uie  bullet  entered  and  passed  out. 

Such  is  the  story  of  a  trade  yet  in  its  infancy. 
At  Silvertown— the  Woolwich  works  of  Messrs. 
Silver  and  Co.  of  Comhill  and  Bishopsgate^ 
all  the  processes  here  indicated  may  be  seen 
at  work,  from  the  masticating-room  with  a  cup- 
board full  of  raw  material  in  bottle  and  crude 
lump,  and  the  centeil  machine  that  converts  it 
into  workable  blocks,  to  the  show-room  of 
<<  ebonite "  manufactures  from  the  hardest  vul- 
canised material,  useful  and  ornamental,  includ- 
ing even  a  haid  and  pleasantly  elastic  Lidian- 
rnober  pen.  Beyond  this,  is  to  be  seen  evidence 
of  the  constant  tendency  of  the  new  trade  to 
conquer  to  itself  new  ground.  Here,  is  an 
electrical  room,  with  an  outlook  upon  railway 
posts  carrying  electric  wires,  passed  through  all 
forms  of  insulators  in  addition  to  those  of 
the  crockery-ware  or  glass  now  commonly  used. 
Each  wire  runs  to  a  test  apparatus,  and  it  is 
demonstrated  that  no  material  can  be  employed 
that  insulates  so  perfectly  as  the  vulcanised 
Indian-rubber,  whicn  is  also  indestructible  whe- 
ther by  fracture  or  corrosion.  Over  the  way, 
therefore,  we  find  in  the  factory,  women  and 
girls  at  work,  making  insulators. 

In  another  room,  is  a  marine  telegraph  cable, 
running  across  great  reels,  and  being  s^thed 
in  successive  bands  of  the  same  tough  incor- 
rodible and  perfectly  insulating  substance ;  for 


to  this  use  of  caoutchouo  Messrs.  Silver  and 
Co.  have  for  some  time  past  paid  peculiar  at* 
tention.  The  workpeople  of  the  factory  have 
their  invention  stimulated  by  the  capabilities  of 
the  material  they  work  upon.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  shrewd  foreman  who  has  stumbled 
over  the  vulcanised  Indian-rubber  honeycomb 
mats  now  in  much  use,  whereof  all  the  hexagons 
have  to  be  separately  cut  from  cast  tubes,  and 
glued  together.  "  Why  the  waste  labour  ?"  he 
asks ;  and  turning  to  account  the  elasticity  of 
bis  material,  and  the  fact  that  a  certain  treat- 
ment with  heat  will  make  it  retain  any  form 
into  which  it  is  stretched,  he  stamps  his  mat  out 
of  a  single  block,  without  letting  fall  a  shred  of 
waste,  and  so  produces,  with  an  enormous  eco- 
nomy of  labour,  the  same  article,  cheaper,  nearer 
to  perfection,  and  by  iar  more  durable. 

Every  inventive  workman  at  Silvertown  has 
credit  for  his  own  oontrivanoea,  not  only  from  the 
firm,  but  from  all  visitors  to  the  worki|#rho  are 
informed  of  his  discovery.  It  is  most  noteworthy 
that  beyond  this,  in  the  space  that  is  to  represent 
Silvertown  industi^  at  thu  year's  International 
Exhibition,  inventions  peculiar  to  the  establish- 
ment will  not  be  claimed  in  gross  by  the  heads 
of  the  house.  Every  device  originating  with 
the  men  will  have  attached  to  it  the  name  of 
the  workman  who  is  its  inventor.  This  is  part 
of  a  liberal  and  wise  system,  by  whidi  factory 
life  is  being  greatly  humanised  in  the  hands  of 
many  Engush  firm^.  At  Silvertown,  employ- 
ment is  found  for  women  as  far  as  possible,  and 
in  departments  of  those  works  occupied  by  other 
branches  of  the  business  of  a  great  outfitting 
contractor— as  in  the  caning  of  chairs  among 
the  cabinet-makers — ^there  is  work  for  children. 
For  the  children  there  is  a  school;  for  all 
hands  there  is  a  chapel,  with  the  superinten- 
dence of  an  active  chaplain-schoohnaster.  The 
men  form  a  rifle-corps  of  their  own,  with  a  head 
of  the  house  for  major;  and  they  have  mustered 
among  themselves  a  good  biass  band.  Com- 
fortame  dwellings  are  built  in  a  little  street 
outside  the  fsustory  gates.  There  is  a  Silver- 
town  Mechanics'  Institute,  with  free  weekly 
lectures,  there  is  a  school-treat  on  Easter 
Monday,  and  there  is  a  concert  on  Whit 
Monday.  The  tall  chimney  by  the  river-side  at 
Woolwich,  marks,  in  fact,  not  only  a  phuse  of 
mechanical  industry,  but  the  centre  of  a  cheer- 
ful, wholesome  influence ;  and  this  is,  happily 
and  honourably,  becoming  true  now-a-days  of 
many  a  tall  chimney  in  our  land  of  factories. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  sun  sank  lower;  the  western  breeze 
floated  cool  and  &esh  into  the  house.  As  the 
evening  advanced,  the  cheerful  ring  of  the  village 
clock  came  nearer  and  nearer.  Field  and  flower- 
garden  felt  the  influence  of  the  hour^  and  shed 
their  sweetest  fragrance.  The  birds  in  Norah's 
aviary  sunned  themselves  in  the  evening  stillness, 
and  sang  their  farewell  gratitude  to  the  dying 
day. 

Staggered  in  its  progress  for  a  time  only,  the 
pitiless  routine  of  the  house  went  horribly  on 
its  daily  way.  The  panic-stricken  servants  took 
their  blind  refuge  in  the  duties  proper  to  the 
hour.  The  footman  softly  laid  the  table  for 
dinner.  Tlie  maid  sat  waiting  in  senseless 
doubt,  with  the  hot-water  jugs  for  the  bedrooms 
ranged  near  her  in  their  customary  row.  The 
gardener,  who  had  been  ordered  to  come  to  his 
master,  with  vouchers  for  money  that  he  had 
paid  in  excess  of  his  instructions,  said  his  cha- 
racter was  dear  to  him,  and  left  the  vouchers  at 
his  appomted  time.  Custom  that  never  yields, 
and  Death  that  never  spares,  met  on  the  wreck 
of  human  happiness— and  Death  gave  way. 

Heavily  the  thunder-clouds  of  Afiiiction  had 
gathered  over  the  house— heavily,  but  not  at 
their  darkest  yet.  At  five,  that  evening,  the 
shock  of  the  calamity  had  struck  its  blow.  Be- 
fore another  hour  had  passed,  the  disclosure  of 
the  husband's  sudden  death  was  followed  by  the 
suspense  of  the  wife's  mortal  peril.  She  lay 
helpless  on  her  widowed  bed;  her  own  life,  and 
the  life  of  her  unborn  child,  trembling  in  the 
balance. 

But  one  mind  still  held  possession  of  its  re- 
sources—but one  guiding  spirit  now  moved  help- 
fully in  the  house  of  mourning. 

If  Miss  Garth's  early  days  had  been  passed  as 
calmly  and  as  happily  as  her  later  life  at  Combc- 
Baven,  she  might  have  sunk  under  the  cruel 
necessities  of  the  time.  But  the  governess's 
youth  had  been  tried  in  the  ordeal  of  family 
affliction;  and  she  met  her  terrible  duties  with 
the  steady  courage  of  a  woman  who  had  learnt 
to  suffer.  Alone,  she  had  faced  the  trial  of  telling 
the  daughters  that  they  were  fatherless.  Alone,  she 


now  struggled  to  sustain  them,  when  the  dreadful 
certainty  of  their  bereavement  was  at  last  im- 
pressed on  their  minds. 

Her  least  anxiety  was  for  the  elder  sister.  The 
agony  of  Norah's  grief  had  forced  its  way  out-* 
ward  to  the  natural  relief  of  tears.  It  was  not 
so  with  Magdalen.  Tearless  and  speechless,  she 
sat  in  the  room  where  the  revelation  of  her 
father's  death  had  first  reached  her;  her  face, 
unnaturally  petrified  by  the  sterile  sorrow  of  old 
age— a  white  changeless  blank,  fearful  to  look 
at.  Nothing  roused,  nothing  melted  her.  She 
only  said,  "Don't  speak  to  me;  don't  touch  me. 
Let  me  bear  it  by  myself  "—and  fell  silent  again. 
The  first  great  grief  which  had  darkened  the 
sisters'  lives,  had,  as  it  seemed,  changed  their 
every-day  characters  abready. 

The  twilight  fell,  and  faded;  and  the  summer 
night  came  brightly.  As  the  first  carefully 
shaded  light'  was  kindled  in  the  sick-room,  the 
physician  who  had  been  summoned  from  Bristol, 
arrived  to  consult  with  the  medical  attendant  of 
the  family.  He  could  give  no  comfort :  he  could 
only  say,  "We  must  try,  and  hope.  The  shock 
which  struck  her,  when  she  overheard  the  news 
of  her  husband's  death,  has  prostrated  her 
strength  at  the  time  when  she  needed  it  most. 
No  effort  to  preserve  her  shall  be  neglected.  I 
will  stay  here  for  the  night." 

He  opened  one  of  the  windows  to  admit  more 
air  as  he  spoke.  The  view  overlooked  the  drive 
in  &ont  of  the  house,  and  the  road  outside. 
Little  groups  of  people  were  standing  before  the 
lodge-gates,  looking  in.  "  If  those  persons  make 
any  noise,"  said  the  doctor,  "they  must  be 
warned  away."  There  was  no  need  to  warn 
them:  they  were  only  the  labourers  who  had 
worked  on  the  dead  man's  property,  and  here 
and  there  some  women  and  children  from  the 
villajge.  They  were  aU  thinking  of  him— some 
talking  of  him— and  it  quickened  their  sluggish 
minds  to  look  at  his  house.  The  gentlefolks 
thereabouts  were  mostly  kind  to  them  (the  men 
said)  but  none  like  him.  The  women  whispered 
to  each  other  of  his  comforting  ways,  when  he 
came  into  their  cottages.  "He  was  a  cheerful 
man,  poor  soul;  and  thoughtful  of  us,  too:  he 
never  came  in,  and  stared  at  meal  times;  the 
rest  of  'em  help  us,  and  scold  us— all  he  ever 
said  was,  better  luck  next  time."  So  they  stood, 
and  talked  of  him,  and  looked  at  his  house  and 
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grounds,  and  moved  off  clumsily  by  twos  and 
threes,  with  the  dim  sense  that  the  sight  of  his 
pleasant  face  would  never  oomfort  them  again. 
The  dullest  head  among  them  knew,  that  nighty 
that  the  hard  ways  of  poverty  woiid  be  all  the 
harder  to  walk  on  now  he  was  gone. 

A  little  later,  news  was  brought  to  the  bed- 
chamber door  that  old  Mr.  Clare  had  ocnoe  a]<me 
to  the  house,  and  was  waiting  in  the  hall  belov, 
to  hear  what  the  physician  said.  Miss  Garth 
was  not  able  to  go  down  to  him  herself :  she  sent 
a  message.  He  said  to  the  servant,  "  I'll  oome, 
and  ask  again,  in  two  hours'  time"— and  went 
out  slowly.  Unlike  other  men  in  all  things  else 
the  sudden  death  of  his  old  friend  had  produced 
no  discernible  change  in  him.  The  feeling  im- 
plied in  the  errand  of  inquiry  that  had  brought 
him  to  the  house,  was  the  one  betrayal  of  human 
sympathy  which  escaped  the  rugged,  impene- 
trable old  man. 

He  came  again,  when  the  two  hours  had  ex- 
pired ;  and  tins  time  Miss  Garth  saw  him. 

They  shook  hands  in  silence.  She  waited; 
she  nerved  herself  to  hear  him  speak  of  his  lost 
friend.  Ko :  he  never  mentioned  the  dreadful 
accident,  he  never  alluded  to  the  dreadful  death. 
He  said  tbese  words,  "  Is  she  better,  or  worse  P** 
and  said  no  more.  Wa^^  the  tribute  of  his  giief 
for  the  husband,  sternly  suppressed  under  the 
expression  of  hu  anxiety  for  the  wife?  The 
nature  of  the  man,  unpliably  antagonistic  to  the 
world  and  the  world's  customs,  might  justify 
some  such  mterpretation  of  his  conduct  as  this. 
He  repeated  his  question,  *'Is  she  better,  or 
worse  ?*' 

Miss  Garth  answered  him, 

**  No  better;  if  there  is  any  change,  it  is  a 
change  for  the  worse." 

They  spoke  those  words  at  the  window  of  the 
morning-room  which  opened  to  the  garden.  Mi, 
Clare  paused,  after  hearing  the  reply  to  his  in- 
quiry, stepped  out  on  to  the  walk,  tlien  turned 
on  a  sudden,  and  spoke  again : 

"  Has  the  doctor  given  her  up  P"  he  asked- 

"He  has  not  concealed  from  us  that  sbe  is  in 
danger.    We  can  only  pray  for  her." 

l^e  old  man  laid  his  hand  on-  Miss  Garth's 
arm  as  she  answered  him,  ^nd  looked  her  atten- 
tively in  the  face. 

"  You  believe  in  prayer  P"  he  said. 

Miss  Garth  drew  sorrowfully  back  from  him. 

*'  You  might  have  spared  me  that  question,  sir, 
at  such  a  time  as  this." 

He  took  no  notiee  of  her  answer;  his  eyes 
were  still  fastened  on  her  face. 

"  Pray,"  he  said,  "as  you  never  prayed  before, 
for  the  preservation  of  Mrs.  Vanstone's  life.** 

He  kf  t  hest.  His  voice  and  manner  implied 
some  unutterable  dread  d  the  future,  which 
his  words  had  not  confessed.  Miss  Qfoth  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  garden,  and  called  to  him. 
He  heard  ho*,  but  he  never  turned  back ;  he 
quickened  his  pace,  as  if  he  desired  to  avoid  her. 
She  watched  lum  across  the  lawn  in  the  warm 
summer  moonlight.    She  saw  his  white  withered 


hands,  saw  them  suddenly  against  the  black 
background  of  the  shrubbery,  raised  and  wrung 
above  his  head.  They  dropped— the  trees  shrouded 
him  in  darkness— he  was  gone. 

Miss  Garth  went  back  to  the  suffering  woman, 
with  the  burden  on  her  mind  of  one  anxiety  more. 

It  was  then  past  eleven  o'clock.  Some  little 
time  had  elapsed  since  she  had  seen  the  sisters, 
and  spoken  to  them.  The  inquiries  she  addressed 
to  one  of  the  female  servants,  only  elicited  the  in- 
formation that  they  were  both  in  their  rooms. 
She  delayed  her  return  to  the  mother's  bedside 
to  say  her  parting  words  of  comfort  to  the 
daughters,  before  she  left  them  for  the  night. 
Norah's  room  was  the  nearest.  She  softly 
opened  the  door  and  looked  in.  The  kneeling 
figure  by  the  bedside,  told  her  that  God's  help 
had  found  the  fatherless  daughter  in  her  lec- 
tion. Grateful  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes  as  she 
looked :  she  softly  closed  the  door,  and  went  on 
to  Magdalen's  room.  There,  doubt  stayed  her 
feet  at  the  threshold;  and  she  waited  for  a  mo- 
ment before  going  in.. 

A  sound  in  the  room  caught  her  ear— the  mo- 
notonous rustling  of  a  woman's  dress,  now  dis- 
tant, now  near;  passing  without  cessation  from 
end  to  end  over  the  floor— a  sound  which  told 
her  that  Magdalen  was  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the 
secrecy  of  her  own  chamber.  Miss  Garth  knocked. 
The  rustling  ceased;  the  door  was  opened,  and 
the  sad  young  face  confronted  her,  locked  in  its 
cold  despair;  the  large  light  eyes  looked  mecha- 
nically into  hers,  as  vacant  and  as  tearless  as 
erer. 

That  look  wrung  the  heart  of  the  &ithfnl 
woman,  who  had  trained  her  and  loved  her  from 
a  child.  She  took  Magdalen  tenderly  in  her  arms. 

*•  Oh,  my  love,"  she  said,  "  no  tears  yet !  Oh, 
if  I  could  see  you  as  I  have  seen  Norah !  Speak 
to  me,  Magdalen— try  if  you  can  speak  to  me." 

She  tried,  and  spoke : 

**  Norah,"  she  said,  *'feeb  no  remorse.  He 
was  not  serving  Norah's  interests  wh^  he  went 
to  his  death :  he  was  serving  mine." 

With  that  terrible  answer,  she  put  her  cold 
lips  to  Miss  Garth's  cheek. 

''  Let  me  bear  it  by  mysdf,"  she  said,  and  gently 
closed  the  door. 

Again  Miss  Garth  waited  at  the  threshold,  and 
again  the  sound  of  the  rustling  dress  passed  to 
and  fro— now  far,  now  near— to  and  fro  with  a 
cruel,  mechanical  regularity,  that  chilled  the 
warmest  sympathy,  and  daunted  the  boldest 
hope. 

The  night  passed.  It  had  been  agreed,  if  no 
change  for  the  better  showed  itself  by  the  morn- 
ing, that  the  London  physician  whom  Mrs.  Yan- 
stone  had  consulted  some  months  since,  should  be 
summoned  to  the  house  on  the  next  daj.  No 
change  for  the  better  appeared ;  and  the  physician 
was  sent  for. 

As  the  momj^  advanced,  Frank  came  to  make 
inqukles,  from  the  cottage.  Had  Mr.  Clare  en- 
trusted to  his  son  the  duty  which  he  had  per- 
sonally performed  on  the  previous  day,  through 
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relactauce  to  meet  Miss  Garth  again  after  what 
he  had  said  to  her?  It  might  be  so.  Frank 
could  throw  no  light  on  the  subject ;  he  was  not 
in  his  fietther^s  confidence.  He  looked  pale  and 
bewildered.  His  first  inquiries  after  Magdalen, 
showed  how  his  weak  nature  had  been  shaken  by 
the  catastrophe.  He  was  not  capable  of  framing 
his  own  questions :  the  words  faltered  on  his 
lips,  and  the  ready  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  Miss 
Garth's  heart  warmed  to  him  for  the  first  time. 
Grief  has  this  that  is  noble  in  it— it  accepts  all 
sympathy,  come  whence  it  may.  She  encouraged 
the  lad  by  a  few  kind  words,  and  took  his  hjmd 
at  parting. 

Before  noon,  Frank  returned  with  a  second 
message.  His  father  desired  to  know  whether 
Mr.  Pcndril  was  not  expected  at  Combe-Raven 
on  that  day.  If  the  lawyer's  arriyal  was  looked 
for,  Frank  was  directed  to  be  in  attendance  at 
the  station,  and  to  take  him  to  the  cottage,  where 
a  bed  would  be  placed  at  his  disposal.  This 
message  took  Miss  Garth  by  surprise.  It  showed 
that  Air.  Clare  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
his  dead  friend's  purpose  of  sending  for  Mr. 
Pendnl.  Was  the  old  man's  thoughtful  offer  of 
hospitality,  another  indirect  expression  of  the 
natural  human  distress  which  he  penrersely  con- 
cealed ?  or  was  he  aware  of  some  secret  necessity 
for  Mr.  Pendril's  presence,  of  which  the  bereaved 
family  had  been  kept  in  total  ignorance  ?  Miss 
Garth  was  too  heart-sick  and  hopeless  to  dwell 
on  either  question.  She  told  Frank  that  Mr. 
Fendril  had  been  expected  at  three  o'clock,  and 
sent  him  back  with  her  thanks. 

Shortly  after  his  departure,  such  anxieties  on 
Magdalen's  account  as  her  mind  was  now  able  to 
feel,  were  reJieved  by  better  news  than  her  last 
night's  experience  had  inclined  her  to  hope  for. 
Norah's  influence  had  been  exerted  to  rouse  her 
sister :  and  Norah's  patient  sympathy  had  set  the 
prisoned  grief  free.  Magdalen  had  suffered 
severely— suffered  inevitably,  with  such  a  nature 
as  hers— in  the  effort  that  relieved  her.  The 
healing  tears  had  not  come  gently;  they  had 
burst  from  her  with  a  torturing,  passionate 
vehemence—but  Norah  had  never  left  her  till 
the  strode  was  over,  and  the  calm  had  come. 
These  better  tidings  encouraged  Miss  Garth  to 
withdraw  to  her  own  room,  and  to  take  the  rest 
which  she  needed  aacdy.  Worn  out  in  body  and 
mind,  she  alept  from  sheer  exhaustion— slept 
heavUy  and  dreamlessly  for  some  hours.  It  was 
between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  when 
she  was  roused  by  one  of  the  female  servants. 
The  woman  had  a  note  in  her  hand— a  note  left 
by  Mr.  Clare  the  younger,  with  a  message  de- 
siring that  it  might  be  delivered  to  Miss  Garth 
immediately.  The  name  written  in  the  lower 
corner  of  the  envelope  was  "  William  Pendril." 
The  lawyer  had  arrived. 

Miss  Garth  opened  the  note.  After  a  few  first 
sentences  of  sympathy  and  condolence,  the  writer 
announced  his  arrival  at  Mr.  Clare's;  and  then 
proceeded,  apparently  in  his  professional  capa- 
city, to  make  a  very  startling  request 


"  If,"  he  wrote,  "  any  change  for  the  better  in 
Mrs.  Vanstone  should  take  place— whether  it  is 
only  an  improvement  for  the  time,  or  whether  it 
is  the  permanent  improvement  for  which  we  all 
hope— in  either  case,  I  entreat  you  to  let  me 
know  of  it  immediately.  It  is  of  the  last  import- 
ance that  I  should  see  her,  in  the  event  of  her 
gaining  strength  enough  to  give  me  her  attention 
for  five  minutes,  and  of  her  being  able  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time  to  sign  her  name.  May  I 
beg  that  you  will  communicate  my  request  ^n 
the  strictest  confidence,  to  the  medical  mei-.  in 
attendance.  They  will  understand,  and  you  .rill 
understand,  the  vital  importance  I  attach  to 
this  interview,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
arranged  to  defer  to  it  all  other  business  ftlMma 
on  me;  and  that  I  hold  myself  in  readiness  to 
obey  your  summons,  at  any  hour  of  tl  >7  or 
night." 

In  those  terms  the  letter  ended.  Miss  Garth 
read  it  twice  over.  At  the  second  reading,  the 
request  which  the  kwyer  now  addressed  to  her, 
and  the  farewell  words  which  had  escaped  Mr. 
Clare's  lips  the  day  before,  ccmneoted  themselves 
vaguely  in  her  mind.  There  was  some  other 
serious  interest  in  suspense,  known  to  Mr.  Pen- 
dril  mi  known  to  Mr.  Clare,  besides  the  first 
and  foremost  interest  of  Mrs.  Vanstone's  re- 
covery. Whom  did  it  affect  ?  The  children  P 
Were  they  threatened  by  some  new  calamity 
which  their  mother's  signature  might  avert? 
What  did  it  meanP  Did  it  mean  that  Mr.  Van- 
stone  had  died  without  leaving  a  will  P 

Li  her  distress  and  confusion  of  mind,  Ttfi— 
Garth  was  incapable  of  reasoning  with  herself,  as 
she  might  have  reasoned  at  a  happier  time.  She 
hastened  to  the  ante-chamber  of  Mrs.  Vanstone's 
room;  and,  after  explaining  Mr.  Pendril's  posi- 
tion towanls  the  family,  placed  his  letter  in 
the  hands  of  the  medical  men.  They  both  an- 
swered without  hesitation,  to  the  same  purpose. 
Mrs.  Vanstone's  condition  rendered  any  such 
interview  as  the  lawyer  desired,  a  total  impossi- 
bility. If  she  rallied  from  her  present  prostra- 
tion. Miss  Garth  should  be  at  once  informed  of 
the  improvement.  In  the  mean  time,  the  answer 
to  Mr.  Pendril  might  be  conveyed  in  one  word— 
Impossible. 

"  You  see  what  importance  Mr.  Pendril  attaches 
to  the  interview  P"  said  Miss  Garth. 

Yes :  both  the  doctors  saw  it. 

"My  mind  is  lost  and  confused,  gentlemen,  in 
this  dreadful  suspense.  Can  you  either  of  you 
guess  why  the  signature  is  wanted  P  or  what  the 
object  of  the  interview  may  beP  I  have  only 
seen  Mr.  Pendril  when  he  has  come  here  on 
former  visits :  I  have  no  claim  to  justify  me  m 
questioning  him.  Will  you  look  at  the  letter 
again  P  Do  you  think  it  implies  that  Mr.  Van* 
stone  has  never  made  a  will  P" 

"  1  think  it  can  hardly  imply  that,"  said  one  of 
the  doctors.  "  But,  even  supposing  Mr.  Vanstone 
to  have  died  intestate,  the  law  takes  due  care  of 
the  interests  of  his  widow  and  his  children—" 

''Would  it  do..so^"  interposed  the  other 
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medical  man,  "if  the  property  happened  to  be 
inland?" 

"  I  am  not  snre  in  that  case.  Do  you  happen 
to  know,  Miss  Garth,  whether  Mr.  Vanstone's 
property  was  in  money  or  in  land  ?" 

"In  money,"  replied  Miss  Garth.  "I  have 
heard  him  say  so  on  more  than  one  occasign." 

"Then  I  can  relieye  your  mind  by  speaking 
from  my  own  experience.  The  law,  if  he  has 
died  intestate,  gives  a  third  of  his  property  to  his 
widow,  and  divides  the  rest  equally  among  his 
children." 

"  But  if  Mrs.  Vanstone' ?" 

"  If  Mrs.  Vanstone  should  die,"  pursued  the 
doctor,  completing  the  question  which  Miss 
Garth  had  not  the  heart  to  conclude  for  herself, 
"  I  believe  I  am  right  in  telling  you  that  the  pro- 
perty would,  as  a  matter  of  legal  course,  go  to 
the  children.  Whatever  necessity  there  may  be 
for  the  interview  which  Mr.  Pendril  requests,  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  connecting  it  with  the 
question  of  Mr.  Vanstone's  presumed  intestacy. 
But,  by  all  means,  put  the  question,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  your  own  mind,  to  Mr.  Pendril  him- 
aelf." 

Miss  Garth  withdrew  to  take  the  course  which 
the  doctor  advised.  After  oommunicalang  to 
Mr.  Pendril  the  medical  decision  which,  thus 
far,  refused  him  the  interview  that  he  sought,  she 
added  a  brief  statement  of  the  legal  question  she 
had  put  to  the  doctors ;  and  hinted  delicately  at 
her  natural  anxiety  to  be  informed  of  the  motives 
which  had  led  the  lawyer  to  make  his  request. 
The  answer  she  received  was  guarded  in  the 
extreme :  it  did  not  impress  her  with  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  Mr,  Pendril.  He  confirmed  the 
doctors'  interpretation  of  the  law,  in  general 
terms  only ;  expressed  his  intention  of  waiting 
at  the  cottage,  in  the  hope  that  a  change  for  the 
better  might  yet  enable  Mrs.  Vanstone  to  see 
him ;  and  closed  his  letter  without  the  slightest 
explanation  of  his  motives,  and  without  a  word 
of  reference  to  the  question  of  the  existence,  or 
the  non-existence,  of  Mr.  Vanstone's  wiU. 

The  marked  caution  of  the  lawyer's  reply 
dwelt  uneasily  on  Miss  Garth's  mind,  until  the 
long-expected  event  of  the  day  recalled  all  her 
thoughts  to  her  one  absorbing  anxiety  on  Mrs. 
Vanstone's  account. 

Early  in  the  evening,  the  physician  fix)m  Lon- 
don arrived.  He  watched  long  by  the  bedside  of 
the  suffering  woman;  he  remained  longer  still  in 
consultation  with  his  medical  brethren ;  he  went 
back  again  to  the  sick-room,  before  Miss  Garth 
could  prevail  on  him  to  communicate  to  her  the 
opinion  at  which  he  had  arrived. 

When  ho  came  out  into  the  ante-chamber 
for  the  second  time,  he  silently  took  a  chair 
by  her  side.  She  looked  in  his  face;  and  the 
last  faint  hope  died  in  her  before  he  opened  his 
lips. 

"  I  must  speak  the  hard  truth,"  he  said,  gently. 
"  All  that  can  be  done,  has  been  done.  The  next 
four-and-twcnty  hours,  at  most,  will  end  your 
suspense.    If  Nature  makes  no  effort  in  that 


time— I  grieve  to  say  it— you  must  prepare  your- 
self for  the  worst." 

Those  words  said  all :  they  were  prophetic  of 
the  end. 

The  night  passed;  and  she  lived  through  it. 
The  next  day  came ;  and  she  lingered  on  till  the 
clock  pointed  to  five.  At  that  hour,  the  tidings 
of  her  husband's  death  had  dealt  the  mortal  blow. 
When  the  hour  came  round  again,  the  mercy  of 
God  let  her  go  to  him  in  the  better  world.  Her 
daughters  were  kneeling  at  the  bedside,  as  her 
spirit  passed  away.  She  left  them  unconscious 
of  their  presence ;  mercifully  and  happily  insen- 
sible to  the  pang  of  the  last  farewell. 

Her  child  survived  her  till  the  evening  was  on 
the  wane,  and  the  sunset  was  dim  in  the  quiet 
western  heaven.  As  the  darkness  came,  the  Hght 
of  the  frail  little  life— famt  and  feeble  from  the 
first— flickered,  and  went  out.  All  tliat  was 
earthly  of  mother  and  child  lay,  that  night,  on 
the  same  bed.  The  Angel  of  Death  had  done  his 
awful  bidding;  and  the  two  Sisters  were  left 
alone  in  the  world. 

CHAPTER  xir. 

Eabmee  than  usual,  on  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
day, the  twenty-third  of  July,  Mr.  Clare  appeared 
at  the  door  of  his  cottage,  and  stepped  out  into 
the  little  strip  of  garden  attached  to  his  resi- 
dence. 

After  he  had  taken  a  few  turns  backwards  and 
forwards,  alone,  he  was  joined  by  a  spare,  quiet, 
grey-haired  man,  whose  personal  appearance  was 
totally  devoid  of  marked  character  of  any  kind ; 
whose  inexpressive  face  and  conventionally-quiet 
manner  presented  nothing  that  attracted  ap- 
proval, and  nothing  that  inspired  dislike.  This 
was  Mr.  Pendril— this  was  the  man  on  whose 
lips  hung  the  future  of  the  orphans  at  Combe- 
Raven. 

"The  tune  is  getting  on,"  he  said,  looking 
towards  the  shrubbery,  as  he  joined  Mr.  Clare. 
"  My  appointment  with  Miss  Garth  is  for  eleven 
o'clock :  it  only  wants  ten  minutes  of  the  hour." 

"  Are  you  to  see  her  alone  P"  asked  Mr.  Ckre. 

"  I  left  Miss  Garth  to  decide— after  warning 
her,  first  of  all,  that  the  circumstances  I  am  com- 
pelled to  disclose  are  of  a  very  serious  nature." 

"And  ^  she  decided?" 

"  She  writes  me  word  that  she  mentioned  my 
appointment,  and  repeated  the  warning  I  had 
given  her,  to  both  the  daughters.  The  elder  of 
the  two  shrinks— and  who  can  wonder  at  it  ?— 
from  any  discussion  connected  with  the  future, 
which  requires  her  presence  so  soon  as  the  day 
after  the  funeral.  The  younger  one  appears  to 
have  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  subject.  As  I 
understand  it,  she  suffers  herself  to  be  passively 
guided  by  her  sister's  example.  My  interview, 
therefore,  will  take  place  with  Miss  Garth  alone 
—and  it  is  a  very  great  relief  to  me  to  know  it." 

He  spoke  the  last  words  with  more  emphasis 
and  energy  than  seemed  habitual  to  him.  Mr. 
Clare  stopped,  and  looked  at  his  guest  atten- 
tively. 
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"  You  are  almost  as  old  as  I  am,  sir,"  he  said. 
"  Has  all  your  long  experience  as  a  lawyer  not 
hardened  you  yet  P" 

'*  I  never  knew  how  little  it  had  hardened  me," 
replied  Mr.  Pendril,  quietly,  "  until  I  returned 
fipom  London  yesterday  to  attend  the  funeral.  I 
was  not  warned  that  the  daughters  had  resolyed  on 
following  their  parents  to  the  grave.  1  think  their 
presence  made  the  dosing  scene  of  this  dreadful 
Cfdamity  doubly  painful,  and  doubly  touching. 
You  saw  how  the  great  concourse  of  people  were 
moved  by  it— and  thejf  were  in  ignorance  of  the 
truth;  tiey  knew  nothing  of  the  cruel  necessity 
which  takes  mc  to  the  house  this  morning.  The 
sense  of  that  necessity— and  the  sight  of  those 
poor  girls  at  the  time  when  I  felt  my  hard  duty 
towards  them  most  painfully^shook  me,  as  a 
man  of  my  years  and  my  way  of  life,  is  not  often 
shaken  by  any  distress  in  the  present,  or  any 
suspense  in  the  future.  I  have  not  recovered  it 
this  morning :  I  hardly  feel  sure  of  myself  yet." 

''A  man's  composure — when  he  is  a  man  like 
you— comes  with  the  necessity  for  it,"  said  Mr. 
Cliure.  "  You  must  have  had  duties  to  perform  as 
trying  in  their  way,  as  the  duty  that  lies  before 
you  this  morning." 

Mr.  Pendril  shook  his  head.  "  Many  duties  as 
serious ;  many  stories  more  romantic.  No  duty 
so  trying ;  no  story  so  hopeless,  as  this." 

WiUi  those  words,  they  parted.  Mr.  Pendril 
left  the  garden  for  the  shrubbery  path  which  led 
to  Combe-Eaven.  Mr.  Clare  returned  to  the 
cottage. 

On  reaching  the  passage,  he.looked  through  the 
open  door  of  his  little  parlour,  and  saw  Frank 
sitting  there  in  idle  wretchedness,  with  his  head 
resting  wearily  on  his  hand. 

"  I  have  had  an  answer  from  your  employers  in 
London,"  said  Mr.  Clare.  "  In  consideration  of 
what  has  happened,  they  will  allow  the  offer  they 
made  you  to  stand  over  for  another  month." 

Frank  changed  colour,  and  rose  nervously  from 
his  chair. 

"  Are  my  prospects  altered  ?"  he  asked.  "  Are 
Mr.  Vanstone's  plans  for  me  not  to  be  carried 
out  ?  He  told  Magdalen  his  will  had  provided 
for  her.  She  repeated  his  words  to  me;  she 
said  I  ought  to  know  all  that  his  goodness  and 
generosity  had  done  for  both  of  us.  How  can 
his  death  make  a  change  ?  Has  anything  hap- 
pened?" 

"  Wait  till  Mr.  PendrUcomes  back  from  Combe- 
Baven,"  said  his  father.  ''  Question  him— don't 
question  me." 

The  ready  tears  rose  in  Frank's  eyes. 

"You  won't  be  hard  on  me?"  he  pleaded 
&intly.  "  You  won't  expect  me  to  go  back  to 
London,  without  seeing  Magdalen  first  ?" 

Mr.  Clare  looked  thoughtfully  at  his  son;  and 
considered  a  little,  before  he  replied. 

"You  may  dry  your  eyes,"  he  said.  "You 
shall  see  Magdalen  before  you  go  back." 

He  left  the  room,  after  making  that  reply,  and 
withdrew  to  his  study.  The  books  lay  ready  to 
his  hand,  as  usual.    He  opened  one  of  them,  and 


set  himself  to  read  in  the  customary  manner. 
But  his  attention  wandered ;  and  his  eyes  strayed 
away  from  time  to  time,  to  the  empty  chair  oppo- 
site—the chair  in  which  his  old  friend  and  gossip 
had  sat  and  wrangled  with  him  good  humouredly 
for  many  and  many  a  year  past.  After  a  struggle 
with  himself,  he  closed  the  book.  "  Damn  the 
chair!"  he  said:  "it  will  talk  of  hhn;  and  I 
must  listen."  He  reached  down  his  pipe  from 
the  wall,  and  mechanically  filled  it  with  tobacco. 
His  hand  shook ;  his  eyes  wandered  back  to  the 
old  place ;  and  a  heavy  sigh  came  from  him  un- 
willingly. That  empty  chair  was  the  only  earthly 
argun^nt  for  which  he  had  no  answer :  his  heart 
owned  its  defeat,  and  moistened  his  eyes  in  spite 
of  him.  "  He  has  got  the  better  of  me  at  last," 
said  the  rugged  old  man.  "There  is  one  weak 
place  left  in  me  still— and  he  has  found  it." 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Pendril  entered  the  shrubbery, 
and  followed  the  path  which  led  to  the  lonely 
garden  and  the  desolate  house.  He  was  met  at 
the  door  by  the  man-servant,  who  was  apparently 
waiting  in  expectation  of  his  arrival. 

"  I  have  an  appointment  with  Miss  Garth.  Is 
she  ready  to  see  me  ?" 

"  Quite  ready,  sir." 

"Is  she  alone?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"In  the  room  which  was  Mr.  Vanstone's 
study?" 

"  In  that  room,  sir." 

The  servant  opened  the  door;  and  Mr.  Pendril 
went  in. 


GIGANTIC  ATTRACTION. 

I  NEVEB,  from  the  story-book  period  of  child- 
hood, entirelv  shook  off  my  intense  distrust  of 
everything  that,  in  human  form,  approached  ex- 
aggerated proportions.  Many  a  delightful  polka 
have  I  sacrificed  to  the  craven  fear  (I  am  of 
the  feminine  gender)  which  prompted  me  to 
transfer  some  immensely  tali  partner  to  my 
sister — rather  than  put  finder  on  his  colossal 
arm.  Strangely  enough,  mmgled  with  all  this 
was  a  kind  of  fascination  that  irresistibly  im- 
pelled me  to  approach,  or  converse  about,  the 
tiling  I  feared.  To  gaze,  however,  was  one 
thing ;  to  touch,  another. 

This  lingering  impression  of  my  childhood 
was  destined  to  mvolve  me,  when  grown  up,  in 
a  singular  train  of  circumstances : 

Twenty  years  since,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks'  residence  at  M-^»,  in  the  south  of 
France,  I  happened  to  be  passing  down  the 
principal  street,  when  my  eye  was  caught  by  a 
placard  intimating  that  the  **'  Greatest  Man  of 
the  Age"  had  arrived  at  M ,  and  had  con- 
sented to  receive  its  citizens  without  any  more 
marked  distinction  of  rank,  sex,  or  age,  than  was 
conveyed  in  the  charge  of  five  sous  for  children 
under  eight,  as  against  one  franc  for  those  of 
any  riper  age.  Monsieur  Dermot  O'Leary  re- 
quested that,  in  view  of  the  immense  concourse 
to  be  expected  from  the  catholio  nature  of  this 
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inTitatioOy  visitors  would  limit  their  stay  to  five 
minutes. 

"  Dermot  O'Learj."  The  name,  as  that  of  a 
public  man,  did  not  sound  familiar.  I  was  be- 
nnning  to  speculate  bow  in  the  world  our 
CiBsar  had  "  grown  so  great/'  when  a  young 
gentleman,  in  a  blue  frocl^  suddenly  hung  out  a 
second  placard,  presenting  to  my  startl^  eyes 
the  figure  of  a  man  of  colossal  stature,  with  nis 
arm  extended  horizontally,  about  two  feet  above 
the  head  of  another,  presumed  to  be  of  ordinary 
height,  standing  at  his  side. 

A  GiAUT !  I  felt  my  blood  curdle.  I  shrank 
back  instinctively ;  but,  in  a  moment,  the  accus- 
tomed counter-feeling  urged  me  forward,  and  I 
perused,  from  end  to  end,  the  condensed  bio- 
graphy of  the  "  Greatest  Man  of  the  Age/'  as 
set  forth,  in  type  inaptly  small,  on  the  bill. 
**  A^e,  twenty-seven ;  heignt,  eight  feet,  wanting 
an  mcli;  weight,  nineteen  stone;  father  and 
mother,  average  sice;  sistcar,  six  feet  four,  shoot- 
ing up."  Such  were  some  of  the  particuhun.  A 
vey  respectable  monster  indeed. 

I  tried  to  move  on.  Impossible!  My  feet 
seemed  rooted  to  the  ground.  A  strange  long- 
ing to  see  the  creature  was  becoming  everv  in> 
st^t  more  importunate.  To  enter  alone,  how- 
ever, was  a  thmg  not  to  be  thought  of.  Where 
was  the  expected  crowd  P  Safelv  ensconced  in 
their  midst,  I  might  have  enjoyea  my  gaze,  and 
vanished. 

As  I  hesitated,  two  persons  came  forth,  in 
eager  conversation.  I  caught  a  few  words,  which 
were  not  uttered  in  a  confidential  tone — "  most 
interesting,"  —  "singular  physiological  phe- 
nom ,  — "  crowd  too  dense  for " 

The  last  expression  sufficed.  I  paid  my  franc, 
and,  ascending  a  few  stairs  on  the  right,  arrived 
at  a  heavy  crimson  curtain,  before  which  was 
seated  the  youn?  gentleman  in  blue.  He  took 
my  check,  and  (femanded  my  parasol.  Why  did 
he  want  my  parasol  ?  Did  he  think  I  might 
injure  his  little  giant  with  that  lethal  weapon  P 
On  no  consideration  that  could  be  proposed  to 
me  woidd  I  place  myself  within  its  length  of 
the  Greatest  Man,  but  part  with  it  I  would  not. 
Seeing  roe  resolved,  the  boy  lifted  the  curtain, 
and  admitted  me.  To  my  utter  astonishment  I 
ynaaloMet 

A  sickening  horror  seized  me.  I  dutehed 
the  curtain. 

"Open  .  •  *  *  let  me  out,"  I  gasped,  tiying 
madh,  but  in  vain,  to  find  the  opening. 

"  P-p-pardon  me,"  said  a  very  smtll,  nervous 
voice,  somewhere  near  the  ceiling.  "  Will  you 
nott-takeachairP" 

I  lifted  my  e^es  to  the  region  of  the  little 
voice.  There,  within  a  few  paces  of  me,  stood 
the  giant.  How  he  entered  I  never  knew; 
probably  through  another  curtained  entrance  at 
the  side.  He  was  in  complete  evening  dress, 
even  to  white  cravat  and  gloves;  he  carried 
an  opera  hat,  and  bore  altogether  the  appear- 
ance of  a  highly*magnified  waiter  with  a  tea- 
tray.  His  immense  countenance  conveyed  no 
ideas  of  savage  passion  or  inordinate  appetite. 
It  was  a  perfect  sea  of  vacuous  good  humour. 


chequered  with  an  expression  of  awkward  diffi- 
dence, which,  in  an  individual  of  his  proportions, 
struck  me  as  absurd.  If  such  a  word  as  '*  fini- 
kin" could  with  any  propriety  be  applied  to  a 
gentleman  eight  feet  high  and  broad  in  propor- 
tion, here  was  that  monster. 

I  could  not  restrain  a  faint  giggle;  then, 
angry  with  myself,  coloured  to  the  eyes,  and 
made  a  new  attempt  to  get  away. 

If  giants  giggle,  the  sound  emitted  by  the 
greatest  man  partook  of  that  character.  Blush 
I  am  sure  he  did,  and  the  idea  that  he  was  at 
least  as  alarmed  and  embarrassed  as  myself,  was 
so  far  reassuring,  that,  though  annoyed,  I  was 
still  sensible  of  the  unkindness  of  quitting  so  shv 
a  monster  without  the  interchange  of  a  word. 
But  what  to  say  f 

The  giant  shifted  from  one  huge  foot  to  an- 
other, curled  his  moustache  with  an  effort  to 
appear  at  ease,  and  finally,  with  another  giggle, 
inquired: 

."Did  vou  ever,  madame,  see  so  large  a  man 
as  myself  ?" 

I  murnmred,  faintly,  that  I  could  not  bear 
testimony  to  anything  so  prodigious. 

The  giant  did  not  seem  gratified.  On  the 
contrary,  to  my  surprise  he  appeared  to  wince, 
and  oerteinly  knit  his  brows.  The  thought 
flashed  across  me,  "  Have  I  hurt  his  feeling  ? 
This  immoderate  structure  is,  after  all,  a  defor- 
mity—a misfortune.  How  could  I  have  been 
so  thoughtless !" 

"Bui,"  I  hastened  to  add,  with  desperate 
politeness,  "you,  with  your  fine  proportions — 
so — ^80  well '* 

Again  I  stopped,  colouring  scarlet.  Here 
was  1,  an  Enghsh  lad^r,  bred  up  in  all  the  deli- 
cate restraints  of  society,  coolly  paying  my 
franc  for  the  privilege  of  a  t^te-ii-tdte  with  a 
monstrous  stranger,  of  whose  existence  I  had 
never  before  heard,  openly  discussing  with  him 
his  personal  appearance,  and  unable  to  advance 
any  better  apology  for  all  this  unreserve  than 
that  my  friend  was  twice  the  ordinary  size.  I 
was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  interview. 
Bowing  slightly,  as  i^erfectly  satisfied,  I  made 
a  feint  to  go.  But  this  movement  seemed  to 
give  the  giant,  courage.  He  gently  interposed 
his  huge  bulk. 

"  Let  me  hope,  madam,"  he  said,  **  vou  will 
not  confine  yourself  too  rigidly  within  tne  terms 
of  my  bill    My  arrival  is,  at  present,  but  little 

known  in  M ,  It  is  rarelv,  indeed,  that  I — 

that  is,  I Forgive  me"  (ne  sighed  deeply), 

"All  I  mean  to  sav  is,  that  my  time,  eveir 
second  of  it,  is  completely  at  vour  service.  Ask 
me  any  questions  you  please.** 

rttions/  What  could  he  mean  P  What  do 
people  ask  giants P  How  thev  are  fed? 
Who  cuts  their  hair  P  Where  they  take  exercise 
unseen  P  If  they  ever  find  horses  big  enough  to 
rideP  What  weather  they  have  "up there"? 
The  little  voice  broke  on  my  meditations. 

"Would  you  like,"  it  asked,  with  a  slight 
tremor,  "to  s-span  my  chest  I" 

"Sirl" 

"Orp-pokemylegP" 
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Poke  his  leg!  Hardly  knowing  what  I  did, 
but  certainly  acting  on  an  impnlse  rather  defen- 
sive than  curious,  I  made  a  feeble  dab  with'  mi 
parasol  at  one  of  those  mighty  members,  which 
had  been  slid  bashfully  a  few  inches  nearer  to 
me. 

The  giant  mistook  my  demonstration. 

''Don't  be  afraid,  I  beg.  No  delusion,  my 
dear  madam.  All  fair  flean  and  blood,  I  pledge 
yon  my  honour.  The  circumference  of  my  calf 
IS  twenty-two  inches  and  a  quarter;  that  is  to 
say,  considerably  more  than  your — ^your  waist.^' 
Again  the  giant  siff hed. 

It  was  excessiyely  embanassiiu^.  I  could  not 
make  out  whether  my  colossal  mend  expected 
complunent  or  condolence.  If  he  was  ashamed 
of  his  dreadful  calf,  why  present  it  to  my  no- 
tice ?    If  proud,  why  sigh  r 

Presently,  he  drew  liimself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and,  extending  his  arms  like  the  sails  of 
a  wmdmill,  invited  me  to  pass  beneath.  In  this 
attitude  he  appeared  so  very  gigantic,  that  my 
courage,  always  wavering,  gave  way.  The 
dread  and  antipathy  of  my  nursery  days  came 
upon  me  with  overwhelming  power.  I  grew 
hot  and  cold,  felt  &iat,  be^  to  crv. 

The  giant,  alarmed,  regained  with  a  start  his 
natural  position. 

"  You  are  agitated,  my  dear  madam !  Permit 
me,  I  beseech  yon— the  sofa— Ohi,  Alphonse  !" 
("to  the  blue  boy) — "  a  glass  of  water  for  ma- 
oame !  Quick ! — "  Is  it  possible,"  he  continued, 
"  that-your  generous,  tender  heart  has  suggested 
—dare  I  believe  that  ....  For  Heaveors  sake, 
unswer !  What,  oh  wiat,  has  moved  you  thus  P" 

"  Your — size!"  I  gasped,  half  "resentfully. 
And  fainted. 

I  went  home  in  a  carria^,  and  was  for  several 
days  far  from  well.  During  that  interval  I  had 
numerous  visitors,  almost  all  of  whom  men- 
tioned, as  one  of  the  topics  of  the  hour,  the 
advent  and  extraordinary  success  of  Monsieur 
Dermot  CyLeary,  the  renowned  "  g^ant  Irian- 
dais."^  As  for  me,  I  preserved  the  secret  of  our 
interview  with  religious  care,  trying,  though 
with  little  success,  to  regard  it  rather  as  a  hor- 
rible dream  than  an  actual  occurrence,  and 
nursing  myself  diligently  into  travelling  condi- 
tion, with  the  fixed  intention  of  quitting  the 
nant-haunted  precincts.  In  the  mean  time,  with 
the  curious  inconsistency  I  have  described,  my 
ears  drank  m  every  word  that  bore  reference 
to  the  great  subject. 

"  Certainly.  Remarkable  man,"  I  heard  one 
of  my  visitors  observing.  "  One  is  apt  to  asso- 
ciate some  degree  of  awkwardness  with  the 
movement  of  large  bodies.  Now.  with  Monsieur 
Dermot  CyLeary  ail  is  tranquil  ease— careless 
grace — a  complete " 

*'  So  perfectly  unembarrassed  I"  put  in  a 
lady.  "  His  self-possession  is  singular !  Sitting 
ther^  the  object  of  every  eye,  most  of  them 
ftimished  with  opera-glasses  (for  the  room  was 
literally  orammed),  you  would  have  imagined 
him  one  of  the  least  interested  spectators, 
rather  than  the  marvel  aU  had  come  to  see." 

"  Converses  so  well  I" 


"So  thoroughly  well!  A  most  retentive 
memory." 

"  0m9  thing  seems  to  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  it,"  said  the  first  speaker.  "  Did 
you  notice  the  grateful  fervid  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  alluded  to  the  first— the  very  first- 
visit  he  received  here  F  It  gave  me  a  strong 
prepossession  in  his  favour:  the  more  so,  be- 
cause it  is  clear  to  me  that  he  is  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  exercise  considerable  self-control,  and  to 
preserve  a  cahn  exterior,  whatever  lurks  witMn." 

A  calm  exterior  I 

"  I  am  confident,"  concluded  my  friend,  with 
a  smile,  ''  that  this  first  mysterious  visitor  was 
a  lady." 

I  am  afraid  it  was,  I  thought. 

Left  alone,  I  fell  into  a  deep  reverie.  Some- 
thing whispered  that  it  was  to  my  unlucky  visit 
the  monster  had  referred;  but  why  on  earth 
my  franc  should  have  impressed  him  more  deeplv 
than  any  of  the  thousands  that  had  succeeded, 
I  could  not  divine.  Then,  why  was  his  manner 
so  different — calm  and  collected  with  everybody 
else,  nervous  and  diffident  with  ms  ?  Vanity 
itself  oould  not  insinuate  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  my  person  or  manner  especially  csu- 
cttlated  to  captivate  this  Polypheme.  The  bare 
thought  of  being  in  the  remotest  degree  asso- 
ciated, as  it  were,  with  the  tremen£>us  man, 
almost  threw  me  into  a  fever.  I  resolved  to 
leave  the  place  the  very  next  day. 

The  train  to  my  aestination  not  starting 
until  the  afternoon,  I  took  adyanti^e  of  this 
to  bid  farewell  to  a  friend  who  lived  m  the  next 
street;  I  paid  my  visit,  and  was  a^^  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  home,  whena  carnage,  going  at 
a  foot  pace,  and  attended  by  a  crowd  ofseveral 
hundred  men  and  boys^  cheering  something  at 
the  full  pitch  of  their  lungs,  turned  into  the  street. 

I  hate  a  crowd,  and  ^pping  up  quickly  on  a 
door-step,  stood  well  back  to  let  the  people  pass. 
It  was  a  fatal  movement.  As  the  mob  swept  by, 
a  gi^tio  head  became  visible,  peering  from  the 
carnage-window,  which  it  exac^y  filled.  It  was 
He  I  His  eye  caught  me  in  a  moment.  The 
immense  table-land  of  lus  face  was  covered  with 
a  scarlet  blush.  He  smiled,  and  kissed  his  hand : 
not  ungrttcefnlly  it  must  be  owned,  but  still  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  induce  his  attentive  escort 
to  turn  to  see  who  could  be  the  giant's  par- 
ticular friend!  They  probably  expected  an- 
other giant;  there  was  a  sort  of  derisive  dis- 
appointed laugh,  and— 

"A  cheer  lor  madame!"  squeaked  a  mis- 
chievous little  urchin  near  me.  It  was  given. 
On  swept  the  procession,  and  I  hardly  Jmew 
what  was  passing  till  I  found  myself  on  the 
sofa»  half  laintiog  with  shame  ana  annoyance ; 
nor  could  I  regain  my  tranquillity  of  spirit  till 
I  was  fairly  on  my  road  away. 

The  groves  and  gardens  of  the  place  of  my 
destination  had  just  put  on  the  fresh  green  robes 
of  spring,  and  I  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  chan^  of  scene  and  season,  when  I  bad  the 
additional  delight  of  meeting  an  old  friend,  who 
had  arrived  Uie  previous  day.  She  was  on 
her  road  to  England,  and  purposmg  to  halt  but 
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one  day,  made  me  promise  to  spend  the  whole  of 
it  with  her :  dining  at  the  table  d'h6te  of  lier 
hotel,  at  which  only  a  aniet  party  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  nsually  assemoled. 

Descending  to  the  saloon  at  the  usual  sum- 
mons, we  found,  to  our  utter  surprise,  not  less 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  persons  already 
seated;  the  board,  in  fact,  seemed  full.  We 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  retidn  places, 
and  were  hesitating  in  what  direction  to  move, 
when  the  landlord  himself,  accosting  us  with 
civil  smiles,  marshalled  us  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  table.  Here  he  had,  as  he  informed  us,  re- 
served the  two  seats  he  judged  to  be  most 
accordant  with  the  wishes  of  mesdames. 

Charmed  with  his  politeness,  we  accepted 
the  seats  provided :  thus  filling  up  the  onl;  gap 
at  the  table,  with  the  exception  of  the  single 
place  at  the  top,  where  stood  a  remarkably  large 
chair,  still  unoccupied. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  an  unusual  air  of  hilarity 
pervaded  the  party.  There  was  a  kind  of  car- 
nival look  in  the  appointments  of  the  room  and 
table,  and  even  the  air  and  step  of  the  nimble 
waiters  announced  of  somethinnf  beyond  the 
common  routine  of  festivity.  The  cheerfulness 
of  the  scene,  joined  to  the  presence  of  my  old 
friena,  raised  my  spirits  to  an  unusual  pitch;  I 
was  speculating  gaily  as  to  what  manner  of  neigh- 
bour 1  should  nave  on  my  left,  when  a  sudden 
pause  ensued  in  the  clatter  of  plates  and  tongues, 
followed  by  an  eaijer  buzz.  Every  head  was 
turned  in  our  direction.  Many  of  the  gentlemen 
half  rose,  as  if  in  respect,  or  curiosity ;  a  group 
of  waiters  opened ;  there  was  a  heavy  step,  a 
mighty  black  and  wliite  cloud — ^the  Giant  was 
seated  at  my  side! 

How  I  feit  when  this  fact  established  itself  in 
my  mind  I  will  not  seek  to  describe.  I  knew  I 
must  not  faint,  nor  make  a  scene,  nor  even  con- 
trive a  pretext  to  withdraw.  In  short,  I  flatter 
myself  I  acted  on  that  trying  occasion  in  a  man- 
ner which,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
have  obtained  for  roe  the  character  of  a  heroine. 

To  do  the  huge  man  justice,  he  behaved  with 
all  consideration.  No  gentleman  could  have 
demeaned  himself— no  ten  gentlemen— of  or- 
dinary size — could  have  demeaned  themselves 
— ^with  more  refined  courtesy.  His  recogni- 
tion was  not  so  marked  as  to  draw  any  espe- 
cial attention  to  myself.  He  was  far  more  col- 
lected than  at  our  first  meeting,  and  chatted 
in  a  lively  tone  with  all  who  were  within  reach : 
particularly  with  my  friend,  who,  far  from 
evincing  surprise  or  alarm,  appeared  delighted 
at  the  good  fortune  that  had  placed  us  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  lion  of  the  hour. 

Upon  what  meats,  or  in  what  respective  quan- 
tities the  giant  fed,  I  cannot  say.  I  know  that 
three  chosen  waiters,  active  powerful  men,  danced 
a  perpetual  reel  about  his  chair,  relieving  each 
otncr  in  the  administration  of  vast  plates  of  some- 
thing. Also,  that  before  the  dose  of  that  tre- 
menaous  meal,  a  perfect  little  semicircle  of 
bottles  formed  a  clievaux-de-frise  between  us. 

The  dinner  seemed  interminable.  I  do  not 
think  I  could  have  borne  the  situation  five 


minutes  longer,  when  my  friend  rose.  At  the 
moment,  the  giant  bent  forward  his  enormous 
heacT,  and  whispered — what  I  know  not.  I  was 
far  too  agitated  to  know.  Enough  that  my  retreat 
was  effected.  I  was  pantinj^  for  air,  and  begged 
my  friend  to  walk  with  me  into  one  of  the  shady 
garden  terraces,  where,  leaving  me  seated  in  a 
uttle  trellised  bower,  she  went  oack  to  the  house 
to  make  some  change  in  her  dress. 

No  sooner  had  she  quitted  me  than  my  spirits 
suddenly  gave  way.  I  burst  into  a  violent  flood 
of  tears.  I  don't  know  if  I  have  made  it  plain 
to  the  reader;  but,  to  me,  it  was  dl  too  certain 
that  I  had  by  some  strange  fatality  made  an 
impression  on  the  heart  or  &ncy  of  this  too  sus- 
ceptible monster.  He  did  not  want  to  eat  me. 
On  that  score  my  mind  was  at  rest.  He  was 
a  kind  monster  and  a  gentle.  But  could  any- 
thing be  more  unfortunate — ^more  absurd  ?  A 
creature  whose  presence,  harmless  as  he  was, 
filled  me  with  fear  and  horror!  Morbid  as 
might  be  the  antipathy,  I  could  no  more  over- 
come it  than  I  could  have  wrestled  successfully 
with  the  giant  himself.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Nothing,  but  resume  my  flight,  and  keep  my 
movements  as  secret  as  possible.  "  Oh,  giant ! 
giant !"  I  sobbed  out  audibly ;  "  why— rr^ir  is 
this — -" 

"This  whaff"  said  a  voice  close  at  liand. 
There  was  a  loud  rustle  among  the  trees,  a  step 
that  nearly  shook  down  the  arbour,  the  ^ant 
was  kneehng  before  me !  Even  in  that  position 
his  mighty  head  towered  far  above  me.  He 
caught  my  hand. 

"  Speak,  speak,  dearest :  most  eenerous  of 
Eh!  fia!" 

I  had  fainted  again. 

In  the  course  of  that  evening,  I  should  say 
that  nearly  the  entire  population  of  the  place  in- 
formed themselves,  either  by  direct  inquiries  at 
the  hotel,  or  otherwise,  that  the  English  madame 
who  had  faiuted  while  sitting  with  Monsieur 
O'Leary  ("  son  pr^Lendu  ")  in  the  arbour,  was 
as  well  as  a  slight  fluttering  of  the  nerves  per- 
mitted. It  was  understood  that  the  marriage 
would  not  take  place  until  monsieur  had  ful- 
filled several  important  provincial  engagements, 
when  the  young  people  would  be  united  at  Paris, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  their  residence.  Castle 
O'Leary,  Ballyshandra,  Tipperary. 

That  night  I  made  all  needful  preparations, 
bade  adieu  to  my  friend,  and  by  noon  next  d^ 
was  at  our  obscure  little  village,  sixty  miles  off, 
and  as  remote  from  railway^  or  any  other  com- 
munication, as  possible.  Here,  I  drewfree  breath. 
I  had  bribed  my  postilions  to  conceal  my  route, 
I  had  ordered  my  letters  to  be  forwarded  in  a 
diff'erent  direction,  and  taken  other  precautions 
which  could  not  fail  to  secure  my  object. 

I  was  very  happj  in  tliat  loigotten  little 
villagje.  1  had  lodgings  in  a  fiEU>m-house,  and 
(barring  industry)  lived  the  life  of  its  merry  and 
contented  inhabitants :  rising  at  half-past  four, 
dining  at  noon,  and  going  to  rest  when  the  first 
bat  began  to  circle  round  the  thatched  porch. 
The  sweet  summer  fled  away  only  too  rapidly, 
but  duties  recalled  me  to  the  busy  world,  and, 
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now  that  all  seemed  safe,  I  had  no  excuse  for 
lingering.  I  therefore  bade  farewell  to  my 
happy  valley,  and  started  for  Paris,  purporting  to 

stop  a  day  or  two  at  St.  B ,  the  town  to 

which  my  letters  had  been  addressed. 

It  was,  I  think,  on  the  third  evening  of  my 
stay,  that  the  servant  handed  me  a  visiting 
card,  adding  that  a  gentleman  was  below,  who 
earnestly  entreated  a  few  minutes'  private  con- 
versation— 

"  Cobnel  Austin  Dolmage, 

87th  Royfi  Irish, 

Scallabogue." 

An  Irishman !  I  had  no  acquaintance  bearing 
that  name.  What  could  his  visit  mean  ?  My 
heart  began  to  palpitate;  strange  misgivings 
came  upon  me, 

"  What  sort  of  a  gentleman,  Marie  ?  Is— is 
he— he-taUr 

Not  remarkably  tall  in  Marie's  opinion,  bat 
well-mannered,  ^teel,  amiable. 

"Alone,  Marie?  Did  he  desire  to  see  me 
alone?'' 

Marie's  belief  was,  that  he  made  that  request. 
She  would  fly  and  learn.  Back  she  came 
breathless. 

The  colonel  truly  desired  to  see  madame 
alone,  but  would  not  venture  to  make  conditions. 
As  madame  pleased. 

I  directed  Marie  to  show  him  up,  and  to  re- 
main—a sort  of  compromise,  since  Marie  knew 
no  word  of  English. 

The  gentleman  who  presented  himself  was  all 
that  Marie  had  described  him :  with  the  addition 
of  a  singularly  frank  and  handsome  countenance, 
and  most  vrinning  smile.  He  looked,  nevertheless, 
pale  and  anxious;  and,  in  a  somewhat  hurried 
manner,  began  to  apologLse  for  his  intrusion : 

"  It  is,"  he  went  on,  "  a  matter  so  delicate, 
that  nothing  short  of  the  painful  and  urgent 
circumstances  of  the  case  could  have  induced 
me  to  accept  a  mission,  which  (first  eamesUy 
bespeaking  your  kind  indulgence)  I  will  unfold 
as  briefiv  as  possible.  You  have  been,  I  think, 
within  these  few  months  at  M ?" 

I  bowed. 

"And  there  became  acquainted  with  a — ^a 
gentleman — whose  unusual  stature  may  pos- 
sibly, independent  of  other  reasons,  sumce  to 
recal  him  to  your  recollection  ?'' 

My  lips  faltered  a  £Eunt  admission  that  the  little 
peculiarity  referred  to,  had  not  wholly  escaped  me. 

"  Dermot  O'Leary  is  a  connexion  of  mine—' 
and — **  Colonel  Dolmage  added,  with  some  emo- 
tion, "  my  most  intimate  and  confidential  friend." 
>  Even  at  that  agitated  moment  it  occurred  to 
me  that  the  selection  was  inconvenient :  since, 
unless  the  giant  sat  down,  or  his  friend  mounted 
a  table,  there  could  be  little  interchange  of 
"confidence." 

"  He  is  dangerously  ill— reduced,  by  several 
weeks'  severe  sickness,  to  a  degree  of  prostra- 
tion, from  which  his  medical  advisers  deem  it 
impossible  he  can  recover.  Poor  Dermot  is 
greatly  beloved  by  us  at  home,  and,  hearing 
of  his  sad  condition,  I  obtained  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  hurried  hither.  Now,  my  dear  madam, 


comes  the  most  difficult  part  of  my  embassy. 
My  poor  friend,  whose  nature  is  most  susceptible, 
and  responds  readily,  almost  too  readily,  to  the 
slightest  demonstration  of  interest,  touched  to 
the  heart  by  some  expression  of  yours,  conceived 
a  strong  attachment  to  the  kind  speaker.  The 
discovery  he  subsequently  made,  or  fancied  he 
made,  that  your  affections  were  alreadv  engaged, 
brought  on  his  fatal  ilbess.  He  is  dyuigTout 
hearing  that  you  had  followed  him  hither ** 

"'Followed,'  sir?  Allow  me  to  assure  you 
that  to  you  alone  am  I  indebted  for  the  informa- 
tion that  the  g that  Mr.  CLeary— is  here." 

The  colonel  looked  surprised,  but  bowed 
politely : 

.  "At  all  events,  he  is  aware  of  your  arrival 
in  this  rather  out-of-the-way  spot,  and,  to  be 
brief,  adjured  me  by  every  tie  of  friendship 
to  seek  you  out,  and  entreat  you  to  vouch- 
safe him  one  minute's  interview.  He  has  that 
to  say  to  you  which  majr  materially  affect  your 
future  happiness.  Permit  me,  my  dear  madam," 
concluded  the  colonel,  "to  add  my  petition  to 
that  of  my  generous-hearted  cousin ;  let  me  hope 
that  vouwiU  not  refuse  this  solace  to  his  dying 
hour.'^' 

What  could  I  sav  ?  For  an  instant  I  tried  to 
frame  some  form  of  refusal,  but  speak  it  I  could 
not.  Go  I  must.  A  few  minutes  found  me  ac- 
tually on  my  way  to  the  giant's  lodging,  lean- 
ing on  Colonel  Dolmage's  arm,  and  attended  by 
Marie. 

My  heart  throbbed  almost  audibljr  as  I 
ascended  the  stair,  and  I  was  glad  to  sit  down 
for  a  moment  in  the  ante-chamoer,  while  the  co- 
lonel went  to  announce  my  arrival  to  his  friend. 

He  returned  on  tiptoe ;  in  the  way  in  which 
men  usually  walk  in  a  sick-room,  to  the  great  de- 
rangement of  invalid  nerves. 

"  He  wanders  a  Uttle.  Don't  be  ahurmed ;  he 
is  too  weak  to  speak  above  a  whisper,  and  can 
with  difficulty  move  hand  or  foot.  He  is  a  little 
flightjr ;  but  on  the  one  subject  I  think  you  will 
find  mm  perfectly  clear.    Shall  we  go  in  P  " 

I  tremoled  in  everv  joint  as  I  approached  the 
four  beds  which,  placed  together,  formed  a 
sufficient  cot  for  the  poor  giant.  Alas!  how 
changed !  All  my  fears,  all  my  old  antipathies, 
were  at  once  swallowed  up  in  a  sense  of  pro- 
found pity  for  the  noble  form,  now  reduced 
to  a  wreck  with  which  a  child  might  cope.  The 
large  sunken  eyes  turned  on  me  with  a  look  of 
gratitude  I  shall  never  forget..  His  lips  moved ; 
he  beckoned  me  to  the  bedside.  The  colonel 
stood  opposite^ 

Then,  with  all  his  remaining  strength,  the 
giant  took  my  hand  in  one  of  his,  and  with  the 
other  clasped  his  friend's.  He  signed  to  me  to 
put  down  my  head.    I  obeyed,  listening  eagerly. 

"  I— know— your— secret,"  faltered  the  poor 
giant ;  "  take — my— b-blessing." 

To  my  inexpressible  amazement,  he  then 
joined  my  hand  with  that  of  Colonel  Dolmage, 
and,  exliausted  with  the  effort,  sank  back  un- 
conscious on  the  pillow. 

The  colonel  coloured,  and  bit  his  lip,  hardly 
able  to  repress  a  smile. 
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**I  was  not  prepared  for  this  part  of  the  hal- 
lucination/' he  said,  hurriedly.  "You  will 
acquit  me  of  any  participation.  Good  Heaven ! 
I  fear  he  is  gone. 

It  was  not  so ;  the  invalid  had  onl;f  sunk  into 
an  exhausted  slumber — a  state  which,  in  his 
case,  as  in  some  others,  proved  to  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  favourable  change. 

From  the  moment  when  nis  poor  disordered 
brain  pictured  that  he  had  secured  my  happiness, 
and  tlmt  of  his  friend,  he  bc»an  to  rally.  It  is  true 
that,  as  reason  regained  her  sway,  he  became 
fully  sensible  of  his  little  mistake ;  it  could  not, 
however,  be  recalled,  nor  was  it  so  embarrassing 
as  might  be  imagined. 

I  know  not  how  it  came  about — whether  from 
the  community  of  interest  engendered  in  the 
sick-room,  or  now  far  the  noble-hearted  giant 
himself  contributed  to  the  result — ^but  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Colonel  Dohn^,  so  oddly 
commenced,  ripened  into  mutual  regard  and 
esteem.  In  fact,  about  six  months  after  the 
scene  above  described,  our  hands  were  a  second 
time  united :  this  time  with  the  Church's  bless- 
ing in  addition  to  that  of  Mr.  O'Leary.  We 
were  married  at  the  chapel  of  the  British  em- 
bassy in  Paris.  A  French  journal,  reporting  the 
occurrence,  remarked  as  a  singular  feature  that 
the  monsieur  who  assisted  as  groomsman,  had 
two  metres  fifty-five  millimetres  of  height. 

Tears  after  that  happy  day,  I  was  sitting  in 
mv  prettv  Irish  garden,  with  mv  tall  cousin,  of 
wnom  I  bad  long  since  lost  all  fear,  when  it 
came  into  my  head  to  ask  him  on  what  possible 
word  of  mine  he  had  based  his  early  impression 
that  I  had  conceived  an  especial  personal  inte- 
rest in  him  ? 

He  spoke  of  my  embarrassment,  my  blushes. 

&C.&C. 

"  But  the  loordt  cousin,  the  word.  The  mys- 
terious *  expression '  of  which  Austin  spoke  P  " 

"  Well,  ao  you  recollect  my  asking  you  what 
moved  you  thus  keenly  P  Ana  do  you  remember 
what  you  replied  P" 

"Perfectly; 'Your size."* 

"Good;  you  are  answered." 

"AmlP^' 

I  pondered  for  a  moment ;  then  I  asked : 

"  Cousin,  how  would  you  9pell '  size '  P  " 

"HowP    S— i— g— h— 8." 

"No, no,  my  dear  cousin;  S— i— z — e.  It 
makes  all  the  aifierence." 

"A  very  considerable  difference,"  said  my 
companion,  rather  thoughtfully.  "  To  be  sure. 
Site." 

FANCIFUL  INSANITY. 

Seyebal  classifications  have  been  suggested 
of  the  varieties  which  madness  assumes,  but  the 
present  notes  are  confined  to  that  ideal  or  fanci- 
ful insanity  exhibiting  vivacity  of  imagination, 
when  the  brain  is  filled  with  strange  and  whim- 
sical conceits. 

An  educated  man,  whose  mind  had  a  phi- 
losophic turn,  believed  that  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  globe  was  formed  of  thin  glass. 


beneath  which  he  perceived  and  traced  ser- 
pents of  all  sizes  without  number.  He 
trembled  and  feared  to  tread  on  the  brittle  ex- 
panse, lest  it  should  break  and  he  shoidd  fall 
through  and  be  devoured  by  the  monsters  he 
saw  beneath.  Another  man  of  letters  fancied 
that  his  legs  were  made  of  glass,  and  that  they 
would  inevitably  break  if  he  rose  from  his  bed 
and  stood  upon  them.  A  poet  of  Amsterdam  car- 
ried the  notion  further,  for  he  absolutely  could 
not  be  induced  to  sit  down — ^under  an  appre- 
hension that  his  brittle  and  transparent  founda- 
tion, if  it  touched  a  chair,  would  be  shivered 
to  atoms.  A  once  eminent  painter  remained  a 
whole  winter  in  bed,  imaginmg  that  his  bones 
were  as  soft  and  flexible'as  wax,  and  that  if  he 
attempted  to  stand  upon  them  they  would  give 
way  under  his  weight,  and  his  body  would  sink 
down  into  a  misshapen  mass.  Others  have 
fancied  themselves  made  of  butter,  and  have 
been  fearfully  apprehensive  of  melting  away. 
Mr.  Haslam  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  of  letters 
who,  in  addition  to  wearing  a  thick  fiannel  night- 
cap, always  slept  with  his  head  in  a  tin  saucepan, 
in  Older,  as  he  said,  to  exclude  the  intrusions  of 
the  9prite».  The  feature  in  the  human  face 
which  has  occasioned  most  uneasiness  in  the 
minds  of  madmen  has  been  the  nose.  One  man 
believed  that  his  nose  had  grown  to  such  a 
size,  that  he  was  afraid  of  stirring  out  of 
doors,  or  of  bemg  seen  in  the  streets,  lest 
people  should  tread  on  it  as  they  passed  him 
by.  Another  imagined  that  hb  nasal  organ 
dangled  from  his  face  like  the  proboscis  of 
an  elephant,  and  that  it  was  constantly  so 
much  in  his  way  at  dinner,  that  he  could  not 
prevent  it  from  dipping  into  and  floating  in  the 
dishes.  We  read  of  a  man  who  not  only  saw 
but  felt,  a  pair  of  stag's  antlers  growing  from  his 
forehead;  and  of  persons  of  both  sexes  who 
fancied  themselves  grains  of  wheat,  and  were  in 
constant  apprehension  of  being  gobbled  up  by 
fowls.  In  an  Irish  lunatic  asylum  there  were, 
not  long  ago,  three  patients  whose  insanity 
assumeda  most  whimsical  turn.  One  was  per- 
suaded be  was  an  umbrella,  and  would  remain 
for  hours  lying  up  against  the  wall  in  a  comer 
of  his  apartment.  Another  fancied  he  was  a 
clock,  and  would  repeat  the  tick  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  pendulum  until  nature  was  ex- 
hausted. The  third  patient  believed  he  was  a 
hen,  engaged  in  the  process  of  incubation,  and 
used  to  remain  for  hours  squatting  over  ima- 
ginary eggs.  The  quiet  perseverance  of  this 
poor  lunatic  had  something  so  indescribably 
earnest  about  it,  as  almost  to  neutralise  the  ludi- 
crous effect  of  the  prolonged  and  barren  process 
in  which  days  and  months  were  consumed. 

A  patient  from  Berkshire,  in  Bethlehem  Hos- 
pital, felt  convinced  that  he  had  been  hatched  at 
nis  father's  door  by  the  sun,  and  that  he  had  com- 
menced his  existence  as  ^flea,  but  had  been, 
when  two  years  old,  metamorphosed  into  a  boy. 
Another  believed  that  he  was  Atlas,  canying  the 
world  on  his  back ;  and  always  expressed  in- 
tense alarm  lest  it  should  fall  and  crush,  not 
only  himself  but  all  mankind.  Baron  Larrey  re- 
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l&tes  an  instance  where  the  imagination  realised 
the  fiction  of  Swift  in  Gniliver's  travel  to  Brob- 
dingnag,  by  magnifying  to  the  eye  ordinary 
men  to  the  stature  and  dimensions  of  {giants. 
The  ear,  too,  by  which  we  reeeive  impressions  of 
*'  the  airy  toneues  that  syllable  men's  names/' 
has  been  an  endless  organ  of  deinsions,  in  sounds 
musical  as  well  as  inharmonious.    While  some 
men  have  believed  themselves  endowed  with 
the  power  of  flying  like  birds  through  the  air, 
others  have  &noied  that  thev  pomssed  the 
faculty  of  hanging  in  a  state  of  suspended  ani- 
mation, like  bats.    Many  have  imagined  them- 
selves transmuted  into  wolves,  dogs,  oats,  game- 
cooks,  cuckoos,  pipkins,  and  teapots.     To  this 
strange  fancy.  Pope  thus  alludes  in  desoriUng 
the  Gave  of  Spleen,  in  the  Bape  of  the  Lock : 
Unoimibered  things  on  either  tide  are  seen, 
or  bodies  changed  to  varioiis  forms  by  spleen, 
Here  living  teapots  stand,  one  srm  held  oat, 
One  bent — the  handle  this,  and  that  the  ^ymt 
A  pipkin  there,  like  Homer's  tripod  walks. 
Here  sighs  a  jar,  and  there  a  goose-pie  talks. 

In  a  note  on  this  passage.  Bishop  Warburton 
states  as  a  £sct  that  an  English  laay  of  distinc- 
tion actually  fancied  herself  a  goose-pie.  Strange 
as  these  phantasies  are,  they  are  scarcely  more 
remarkable  than  the  effects  insanity  produces 
upon  the  sensation  and  nerves.  It  would  seem 
sometimes  to  deprive  its  victim  of  the  sense  of 
cold,  for  it  is  common  for  a  lunatic  to  tear  off  all 
his  dothes,  the  want  of  whic^  he  scarcely  seems 
to  feel  It  has  also  be^  found  apparently  to 
deaden,  and  even  extinguish,  all  sensations  of 
pain.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  the 
coldest  bodies  have  been  described  as  feeiiii^ 
intensely  hot,  so  that  the  impression  of  burning 
would  seem  to  follow  from  tne  slightest  touch. 
M.  Marc  describes  a  man  who  for  many  years 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  licking  the  bare  waUs 
of  the  apartment  in  which  he  lived,  until  he  had 
actually  worn  away  the  plaster.  The  man  him- 
self accounted  for  this  singular  freak,  by  de- 
claring that  he  had  been  tasting  and  smelling 
the  most  delicious  and  fragrant  mdi. 

Fanciful  insanity,  in  its  vivid  succession  of 
imaii^  its  rapid  capacity  of  invention,  and  its 
aptitude  to  catch  staking  associations,  occasion- 
ahy  presents  some  of  the  attributes  of  genitis. 
Under  its  singular  impulses,  the  naturally  in- 
genious and  acute  have  sometimes  become  as- 
tronomers without  instruction,  philosophers 
without  thought,  and  poets  by  immediate  in- 
spiration. Amongst  the  ancients,  monomaniacs 
frequently  appeared  as  pjrophets  and  sibyls;  and 
in  the  dark  ages  as  wixards  and  witches,  de- 
moniacs and  vampires.  Men  have,  before  now, 
gloried  in  asanming  the  attributes  of  Satan — 
"  accursed  of  God  and  man.''  Fear  has  con- 
stantly been  the  parent  of  insanity.  Durmg 
the  reign  of  terror,  many  people  macied  they 
had  been  guillotined,  and  baa  acquired  new 
heads :  either  by  the  special  gift  of  Providence, 
or  by  exchange  with  others  who  had  been  de- 
capitated like  themselves.  To  a  ludicrous  in- 
stance of  this  nature,  Tom  Moore  alludes  in  I 
his  '*  Fudge  Family  in  Paris  :" 


Went  to  the  madhouse,  saw  the  man, 

Who  thinks,  poor  wretch,  that  when  the  Fiend 
Of  discord  here,  foU  riot  ran, 

He  like  the  rest  was  gi^otined« 
But  that  when  under  Boney^s  reign 

(A  more  discreet  though  quite  as  strong  one). 
The  heads  were  all  restored  again, 

He  in  the  scramble  got  a  wrong  one  I 
Accordingly  he  still  cries  out, 

This  strange  head  fits  him  most  unpleasantly ; 
And  always  runs,  poor  devil,  about, 

Inquiring  for  his  own  incessantly. 

In  modern  times  we  have  had  seif-asserted 
royal  pretenders  and  royal  personages  victims  of 
vam  or  self-important  insanity,  who,  carrying 
straws  in  their  hands,  fancied  that  they  were 
sceptres,  and  that  they  swayed  the  world.  These 
cases  have  impeared  in  great  numbers.  When 
Loms  the  Sixteenth  was  beheaded,  the  hos- 
pitab  of  Paris  were  crowded  with  Dauphins  des- 
tmed  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne;  and  the 
mournful  fate  of  the  Due  D'Enghien  imme- 
diately produced  many  aspiring  impersonators. 
The  militaiy  successes  of  Napoleon  the  First, 
stimulated  ambitious  insanity  m  many  men  who 
had  been  his  soldiers.  These,  in  their  cells  at 
the  Bio^tre,  proclaimed  themselves  emperors. 

It  is  certain  that  in  America^  audit  is  but  too 
probable  that  in  England,  the  lunatic  asylums 
contain  many  unfortunate  persons  labouring 
under  delusions  produced  by  overwrought  cre- 
dulity, and  the  errant  flights  of  an  xll-regu- 
lated  fancy,  misguided  by  "  spirit  media,"  pro- 
fessional and  amateur,  honest  and  dishonest.  It 
may  be  worth  consideration  at  this  time,  whe- 
ther it  is  not  quite  as  rational  in  a  man  to  believe 
himself  made  of  glass,  or  to  be  firmly  convinced 
of  his  having  assumed  the  shape  and  substance 
of  a  pipkin,  or  a  teapot,  or  a  goose-pie,  as  to 
derive  liis  convictions  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  from  wretchedly  indifferent  juggling  under 
a  table  and  cover  in  a  dark  room ;  or,  to  believe 
that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  and  beloved  who 
have  passed  throaeh  the  awful  change  that 
wrung  the  hearts  of  us,  the  bereaved  survivors, 
when  we  looked  upon  it  in  its  terrible  solemnity, 
can  be  recalled  out  of  eternity,  at  so  much  a 
head,  by  Showmen. 


OUT  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BONDAGE. 

My  mother  died  soon  after  I  was  bom,  and 
I  was  petted  by  my  father  until  the  age  of  eight, 
when  I  was  sent  to  Canada  for  my  education. 
I  remained  under  the  care  of  a  kind  family  at 
Quebec  until  I  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen, 
when  my  father  called  me  home  to  keep  house 
for  him,  as  he  was  very  lonely,  and  his  health 
was  giving  way. 

My  father  liad  desired  that  I  should  be  taught 
by  the  best  masters  that  could  be  obtained,  and 
no  expense  was  to  be  spared  in  my  edacation. 

I  had  lived  a  happy  life  in  Canada^  and  Mrs. 
Summers,  the  Udy  under  whose  care  I  had 
been  placed,  loved  me,  I  really  believe,  almost 
as  well  as  she  did  her  own  daughter.  She  was 
most  unwilling  to  part  with  me,  and  sought  to 
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retain  me  for  another  year;  bilt  my  father  was 
inexorable,  and  home  1  had  to  go. 

"My  dear,"  said  she,  as  we  parted,  "when 
yonr  father  placed  you  under  my  care,  he  knew 
what  my  sentiments  were  with  regard  to  slavery 
— that  I  was  opposed  to  the  whole  system,  and 
that  I  looked  with  contempt  on  that  feeling  of 
abhorrence  which  is  generally  entertained,  even 
in  the  free  states,  for  all  persons  of  negro  de- 
scent. If  your  father  haa  objected  to  the  free 
expression  of  my  opinions,  I  could  not  have  un- 
dertaken your  tuition.  I  have  earnestly  endea- 
voured to  imbue  you  with  my  own  feelings  on 
this  question  of  humanity  and  justice,  and  I  look 
to  you  to  do  all  that  may  lie  in  your  power  to 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  system,  and  raise  the 
character  of  those  unfortunate  beings  whom 
your  father  owns :  so  that,  if  it  shall  please  God 
to  ^rant  you  the  glorious  privilege  of  emanci- 
patmg  any  of  your,  fellow-creatures,  you  may 
have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  you  have 
conferred  freedom  on  persons  who  are  really 
capable  of  benefiting  by  its  blessings." 

She  promised  that  her  thoughts  and  prayers 
should  DC  with  me  in  my  holy  labour. 

I  was  only  sixteen  when  I  went  to  my  father's 
to  live,  in  a  very  hot-bed  of  slavery.  .  If  I  had 
been  older,  perhaps  I  misht  have  withstood  for 
a  longer  time  the  force  of  example  and  custom. 
I  say  perkap*,  for  I  have  known  men  and  women 
coming  out  from  free  England,  resisting  the  sys- 
tem of  the  lash  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  gra- 
dually succumbing  to  its  use.  I  have  known 
even  ladies  of  ^d  education  use  the  cowhide 
until  the  feminine  softness  of  the  eye  was 
changed  to  a  tyrannical  hardness. 

But  I  did  for  a  time  strive  to  do  some  good, 
beginning  with  those  pkced  immediately  under 
me.  I  did  this,  too,  under  great  discourage- 
ment ;  for  my  father,  at  the  very  first  when  he 
welcomed  me  home,  told  me  with  stem  decision 
that  I  must  at  once  forget  all  the  sentimental 
trash  I  had  learnt  in  the  North.  I  ventured 
timidly  to  put  in  a  word  about  kindness. 

"  Kindness,  my  girl  P  I  feed  my  niggers  weU, 
and  clothe  them  weQ,  don't  overwork  tbem,  nurse 
them  when  they  are  sick  or  old ;  but,  if  I  were 
to  rule  with  wnat  you  call  kindness  instead  of 
cowhide,  I  should  be  a  ruined  man  in  three 
months." 

The  slaves  about  us  were  dreadfully  demoral- 
ised. My  kindness— for  I  did  begin  by  being  ex- 
cessively kind  and  indulgent — was  mistaken  for 
weakness.  I  was  laughed  at.  The  work  of  the 
house  was  wretdiedfy  attended  to.  Then  my 
father  interfered ;  his  remedy  was  effectual,  and 
everything  went  well  with  the  lasii.  ' 

I  became  weary  and  disheartened,  but  I  had 
still  one  great  hope  in  which  I  firmly  trusted : 
an  appeal  to  reason  and  affection.  Surely,  I 
thought,  with  human  beings,  however  low,  there 
must  be  a  response  to  such  an  appeal,  that  re- 
sponse being  tlie  proof  of  their  humanity.  The 
very  strength  of  my  conviction  in  this  matt-er 
led  to  error.  I  made  my  attempt  with  great 
earnestness  and  resolution,  and  signally  failed. 
To  mention  one  instance — there  was  a  girl  spe- 


cially appointed  to  wait  on  me.  I  devoted 
hours  of  labour  to  the  task  of  developing  a 
better  nature  in  her  soul,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
My  shallow  vanity  led  me  to  believe  that  what  I 
had  done  was  remedy  enough  for  all  her  defects 
of  a  moral  g[rowth,  for  all  her  dwarfing  from  the 
cradle,  and  in  consequence  of  my  failure  I  gra- 
dually adopted  the  creed  that  men  and  women 
with  African  blood  in  their  veins  belonged  to 
a  lower  humanity;  that  there  was  a  great  gulf 
fixed  between  their  nature  and  mine ;  that  we 
were  not  eauals  in  the  sight  of  God. 

I  succeeded  in  making  myself  feared,  and  all 
things  then,  to  my  fathers  great  satisfaction, 
apparently  went  well  in  the  house ;  but,  looking 
back  now,  I  can  see  how  terribly  my  own  nature 
was  affected.  All  those  valuable  qualities  of  pa- 
tience, of  forbearance,  of  restraint  on  sudden  im- 
pulse, which  ought  to  govern  our  dealings  with 
those  round  about  us,  were  destroyed.  My  will 
must  never  be  thwarted  for  a  moment.  I  jgrew 
to  be  quickly  incensed  at  the  slightest  opposition. 
In  my  way  I  was  kind,  just  as  my  father  was  kind 
— kind,  as  people  are  lund  to  lower  animals. 

My  father  praised  me  for  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  the  household  arrangements  were  now 
conducted. 

"  I  let  you  come  round  of  yourself  to  common 
sense,  my  dear,"  he  said,  with  a  smile.  "  I 
knew  six  months  would  teach  you  the  proper 
kindness  for  niggers." 

At  this  period,  to  strengthen  me  still  further 
in  my  impious  creed,  came  my  introduction  to 
my  cousin,  Abel  Duncan. 

I  had  observed  from  my  window  a  stranger 
arrive  at  the  house— on  business  with  my  father, 
I  supposed — ^and  went  on  with  what  I  was  about. 
After  some  time  I  was  attracted  by  loud  talking 
in  my  father's  business-room;  it  was  evident 
that  an  angry  discussion  was  taking  place.  In 
fear  lest  something  serious  might  occur,  I 
ventured  to  knock  at  the  door,  on  pretence 
of  asking  a  question  about  household  afi^rs. 
From  the  few  words  which  caught  my  ears,  the 
dispute  appeared  to  be  about  money  matters,, 
and  I  could  see  that  my  father  was  in  a  towering 
passion.  My  presence,  however,  seemed  to  cast 
a  sudden  restraint  upon  him. 

"  Clara !"  he  exclaimed,  "  here's  your  cousin 
Abel  I've  so  often  told  you  about ;  go,  and  kiss 
him,  and  say  how  pleased  you  are  to  see  him — 
your  only  cousin,  recollect." 

I  went  towards  him  at  my  father's  bidding, 
but  my  cousin  seemed  to  shrink  away  from  me.  I 
attributed  this,  at  the  time,  to  bashfulness. 

"  Abel !"  exclaimed  my  father,  in  a  passionate 
voice.  And  then  my  cousin  came  forward  and 
gave  me  a  kiss,  but  the  kiss  seemed  to  hiss 
through  his  lips. 

"  Your  cousin  Abel  comes  from  the  North," 
said  my  father ;  "  so  you  two  can  worship  the 
niggers  together." 

"  Uncle  knows  how  I  worship  them,"  laughed 
Abel.  "That  story  goes  down  in  the  North, 
that  both  we  and  the  Britishers  would  cry  out 
loud  enough  for  cowhide,  if  the  cotton  supply 
stopped." 
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"Ah !"  retorted  my  father,  "leare  us  to  do 
the  dirtr  work,  all  the  floggmg  and  that  sort, 
hey?  And  then  finger  the  cotton  yourselres 
with  clean  hands  F" 

I  felt  that  this  badinage  was  directed  against 
my  old  sentiments,  and  I  protested  that  I  had 
learnt,  at  least,  how  to  treat  niggers. 

"Ah,  ha!"  lauded  Abel.  "Cowhide  for 
everr 

There  was  something  vindictive  in  his  voice 
and  in  the  gleam  of  his  eye,  which  jarred  me 
through  and  through. 

In  the  progress  of  our  acquaintance  I  could 
see,  as  regarded  myself,  notwitnstanding  the  out- 
ward respect  he  showed  me,  that  he  entertained 
no  real  sympathy,  but  rather  a  feeling  of  repug- 
nance. I  could  detect,  moreover,  a  certain  false- 
ness of  manner  in  his  intercourse  with  my  father, 
couched  under  an  apparentlv  frank  and  out- 
spoken demeanour;  still,  there  was  nothing 
sufficiently  tangible  for  me  to  take  notice  of,  ana 
he  had  succeeded  in  strongly  prepossessing  my 
father  in  his  favour. 

Abel  and  I  were  naturally  thrown  a  great  deal 
together,  and  though  I  could  not  help  disliking 
him,  there  was  one  sad  cause  which  gave  him  a 
certain  power  of  fascination  over  me.  There 
were  certain  times  when  the  good  teaching  I 
had  received  from  Mrs.  Summers  would,  defymg 
all  my  efforts  to  strangle  the  thoughts,  start 
up  in  judgment  against  me— times,  p^erbaps, 
when  my  temper  had  been  more  particuhiriy 
ruffled,  and  I  had  sent  a  slave  to  the  overseer  for 
chastisement.  Then,  when  a  distant  cry  of  anguish 
broke  upon  my  ear,  the  doubt  would  come.  I 
would  suffar  it  over  as  best  I  might :  the  girl  had 
shamefullv  neglected  my  orders ;  had  been  dis- 
obedient, lazy,  and  wilfully  perverse ;  it  was  not 
difficult  to  square  the  doubt  with  reasons ;  but 
still  the  doubt  remained.  What  if  it  were  really 
true,  that  this  was  a  human  being  created  as 
myself  in  the  image  of  Grod,  and  that  this  act  of 
mme  was  adding  still  further  to  her  debasement, 
destroying  that  work  of  His,  and  levelling  her 
to  the  condition  of  the  brute  F 

Abel  was  always  ready  enough  to  answer  my 
doubt,  and  afford  me  fresh  JUiith  in  my  new 
creed.    With  blasphemous  perversion  he  would 

Eoint  to  the  Bible  itself  in  confirmation  of  all 
e  asserted  as  to  the  inferiority  of  the  African 
race ;  he  would  say  that  they  bore  the  wrath  of 
God  stamped  in  the  very  form  of  the  forehead ; 
that  they  were  destined  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,  to  the  end  of  time ;  that  their 
mental  capacity  was  so  low  that  they  could  only 
be  ruled  by  fear.  His  illustrations  and  arguments 
appeared  reasonable,  and  I  was  only  too  ready 
to  admit  all  he  advanced. 

I  recollect  with  what  diabolical  ingenuity  he 
used  to  compare  the  drop  of  black  blood,  to  in- 
sanity lurking  in  the  frame.  He  would  admit 
that  persons  of  mixed  race  might  be  good 
enougn,  up  to  a  certain  extent,  ana  for  a  certain 
period ;  but,  like  insanity,  the  black  fibre  would 
oe  certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  work  to  the  sur- 
face, and  then  the  whole  moral  nature  would  be 
thrown  out  of  balance.    He  would  quote  in- 


stances of  men  ruined  body  and  soul  hj  Quadroon 
women,  with  their  fair  faces  and  devilish  hearts 
—yes,  men  even,  whom  he  had  known,  who  had 
lost  fortune  and  respectable  position,  and  life 
itself. 

I  fear  his  words  found  a  readier  response  in 
an  under-current  of  pride  which  caused  me  to 
rejoice  in  my  own  exaltation  above  the  debased 
race.  Lookins  back,  however,  to  my  feelings  at 
that  period,  I  think  it  was  owin^  rather  to  AoePs 
frequent  reiteration  of  his  opimons,  than  to  any 
logical  considerations  of  my  own,  that  I  came 
to  acquiesce  in  the  principle  which  he  so  strongly 
asserted.  Abel  Duncan  had  effectually  poison^ 
my  soul. 

My  father  was  not  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
any  of  the  families  in  the  neighbourhooa,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  old  bachelor 
friends  whose  estates  were  close  to  oars,  we 
received  scarcely  any  visitors.  My  father  told 
me  that  the  coomess  which  had  arisen  with  his 
neighbours  was  occasioned  by  some  questions 
of  property,  which  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  maice  any  advances  towards  reconciliation ; 
and,  though  he  regretted  that  he  could  not  then 
afford  me  that  social  intercourse  which  was  so 
fitting  for  my  age,  yet  the  matter  was  of  less 
consequence,  as  he  intended  within  a  year  or 
two  to  realise  his  property  and  proceed  to  Eu- 
rope, where  I  should  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  and 
amusements  of  society. 

It  chanced  that  an  English  doctor,  a  widower 
with  an  only  daughter,  came  to  settle  in  our 
neighbourhood.  There  was  some  difficulty  in 
finding  a  house  suitable  for  Dr.  Evans,  and  my 
father,  who  was  very  hospitable,  insisted  on 
their  takinc^  up  their  residence  with  us  until 
they  could  oe  comfortably  settled.  Mary  Evans 
was  about  my  own  age,  and  we  soon  became 
great  friends.  Her  sdffection  for  me  was  in- 
creased by  my  nursing  her  through  a  severe 
fever  which  she  caught  vrhile  staying  at  our 
house.  She  often  declared  that  neither  her 
father  nor  herself  could  ever  repay  me  for  my 
attention  and  devotion. 

One  day,  when  she  was  convalescent,  we 
were  sitting  together  under  the  verandah.  It 
chanced  that  we  fell  to  talking  on  the  question 
of  slavery,  which  up  to  that  time  had  never 
been  alluded  to  between  us.  I  ima^ned  what 
her  sentiments  would  be,  as  she  had  so  recently 
left  England,  and  I  begged  her  to  speal:  with- 
out reserve  to  me ;  but  I  cautioned  ner  that  it 
would  be  prudent,  in  a  general  way,  to  suppress 
anti-slavery  opinions. 

In  the  warmth  of  our  ensuing  argument,  I 
had  not  perceived  that  Abel  vras  stancung  by  us, 
listening. 

I  shuddered  as  I  caught  his  hateful  smile, 
and  felt  a  dread  at  hb  knowing  how  entirely  I 
was  a  convert  to  his  opinions. 

"Abel,"  said  I,  "you  will  explain  this  matter 
to  Miss  Evans  better  than  I  can." 

"  No,  no,"  he  answered,  with  a  sneer ;  "  you 
understand  it  perfectly." 

"  It's  too  terrible  for  belief!"  exclaimed  Mary 
Evans.   "  Why,  Clara  tells  me  that  one  drop  of 
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black  blood  could  destroy  her  very  nature.  I 
know  her  Io?e  and  goodness,  and  I  won't  be- 
Here  it." 

"  It's  the  opinion  generally  entertained,  North 
as  well  as  South,"  replied  Abel. 

Mary  turned  earnestly  to  me,  and  prayed  me 
to  discard  the  horrible  theory.  I  had  been  good 
and  kind  to  her,  she  said,  and  she  loved  me  so 
much  that  she  could  not  bear  to  know  of  a 
thought  like  this  having  a  place  in  my  mind. 

I  could  not  deny  my  convictions,  and  the 
subject  was  at  last  dropped ;  but  I  felt  that  I 
hadf  destroyed  the  bona  of  sympathy  which 
until  then  existed  between  us. 

I  don't  think  that  I  have  mentioned  the  ex- 
treme indulgence  and  tenderness  which  my 
father  showed  towards  me.  My  smallest  wishes 
and  fancies' were  immediately  gratified^  and  the 
only  return  he  seemed  to  desire  was  my  oompany 
and  my  presence  near  him.  He  delighted  in 
my  singing  and  plavinff,  overwhelming  me  with 
praise,  and  always  holoing  out  as  his  reward  a 
speedy  journey  to  Europe,  and  a  happy  life  in 
the  old  world. 

All  this  time  I  became  more  and  more  tyran- 
nical, unreasonable,  and  petulant,  in  my  inter- 
course with  the  slaves.  One  evening  my  temper 
was  roused  by  one  of  the  girls  in  the  house 
being  more  than  usuallv  careless  and  inattentive. 
In  my  anger  I  strucSk  her.  She  was  much 
fairer  than  any  other  of  our  slaves,  and  conse- 
quently by  far  the  most  troublesome  of  all 

To  my  amazement  she  muttered  a  few  words 
in  an  under  tone.  These  words  drove  me  fran- 
tic, but  I  mastered  my  feeling  of  indignation. 
When  I  recovered  myself,  I  told  her  she  should 
be  severely  punished  for  the  insult  she  had  shown 
me,  and  in  the  greatest  anger  hunied  down  to 
my  father.  He  and  Abel  were  smoking  together 
under  the  verandah.  He  perceived  how  greatly 
I  was  moved,  and  drawing  me  towar£  him, 
bade  me  tell  him  my  grievance.  It  was  dis- 
gusting and  painful  to  me  even. to  whisperthe 
girl's  words  m  his  ear. 

Yet,  indignant  and  angry  as  I  was,  I  felt  ter- 
rified by  the  excess  of  my  £Either's  rage. 

"  It  shall  be  flogged  out  of  her,"  he  ex- 
daimed,  "  if  the  punishment  goes  within  an 
inch  of  her  life.  And  all  the  niggers  on  the 
plantation  shall  see  it  done." 

It  haunte  my  oonscienoe  to  this  day  that  I  did 
not  fall  on  my  knees  and  ask  my  father  to  spare 
the  girl.  Her  prayer  for  mercy  rings  in  mv 
ears  even  now.  Ion  will  marvel,  notwithstand- 
ing the  greatness  of  my  anger,  that  I  could 
allow  a  human  being  to  snfer  extreme  pain  for 
the  purpose  of  appeasing  my  wounded  feelings ; 
you  will  naturallv  think  that  I  was  dead  to  every 
generous  and  noble  impulse.  Yet  vou  must  re- 
member that  I  had  just  nursed  Mary  Evans, 
who  was  a  comparative  stranger  to  me,  at  the 
peril  of  my  own  life. 

Abel  had  followed  my  father  out,  when  the 
girl  was  dragged  away.  He  returned  in  about 
half  an  hour.  "  Claia»"  said  he,  *' we've  taugbt 
her  not  to  say  your  mother  was  a  slave,  and  she 
wont  forget  tne  lesson  in  a  hurry  " 


The  tone  in  which  he  uttered  this,  nettled 
me.  ''Abel !"  I  exclaimed,  "good  taste  might 
liave  prevented  you  from  paining  me  by  a  re- 
petition of  her  words." 

He  offered  me  a  very  elaborate  apology ;  but 
I  could  see  that  a  sneer  remained  on  his  lips. 

I  turned  from  him,  and  in  my  agitation  I 
drew  from  my  bosom  the  minatnre-loeket  I  was 
accustomed  to  wear,  and  bursting  into  tears,  I 
exdairaed,  ''My  dear  fair  beautiuil  mother  to 
be  called  a  slave !" 

"What's  that?"  cried  Abel.  "My  aunt's 
portrait  P    How  did  you  get  it  P" 

I  said  I  had  discovered  it  one  day  in  my 
father's  desk.  I  had  bee^ied  him  as  a  great 
favour  to  let  me  have  it  for  my  mother's  sake. 
He  had  refused  his  consent  for  a  long  time.  At 
Isst  I  had  teased  him  into  compliance. 

Mv  father  entered  the  room.  I  tried  to  get 
the  locket  away  from  Abel;  but  he  held  it 
tight,  on  pretence  of  examining  it  carefully. 

"  Clara !"  exclaimed  my  father,  "  you  pro- 
mised me  faithfully  never  to  show  that  pcnrtratt 
to  any  one." 

"  But  only  Abel,  papa,"  I  pleaded. 

He  said  that  he  had  expressed  a  strong  wish 
on  the  subject — ^that  I  had  broken  my  promise — 
and  he  ordered  me  instantly  to  restore  the 
locket. 

I  had  been  so  accustomed  to  have  my  own 
way,  playing  and  trifling  with  any  wishes  of 
his  that  thwarted  mine,  and  always  succeeding 
in  wheedling  him  in  the  end,  that  I  refused  to 
give  up  the  miniature.  I  ought  to  have  per- 
ceived now  irritated  the  events  of  the  night  had 
made  him.  He  stepped  forward,  and,  seizing  my 
hand,  wrenched  the  locket  from  me ;  then,  in 
his  anger  at  my  (^position,  he  struck  me  a  blow 
with  a  switch  he  held  in  his  hand. 

The  pain  was  scarcely  anything;  it  was 
the  indignity — and  Abel  standing  oy  with  a 
smile  of  triumph !  I  wanted  to  sav  something, 
but  I  was  absolutelv  choked.  If  Abel  had  not 
seen  the  blow,  I  think  even  on  the  instant  I 
could  have  humbled  myself,  and  forgiven  my 
fath^,  and  aakedhis  forgiveness.  But  to  stoop 
before   mv  cousin  I     I   left   the   room  with 

{>roud  defiance,  and  hurrying  to  my  own  room, 
ooked  the  door,  and  threw  myself  on  the  bed. 
After  the  Upse  of  half  an  honr,  I  heard  a  gentle 
tap  at  the  door,  and  my  name  pronounced  with 
tenderness.  It  was  my  father's  voice.  I  felt 
that  he  wanted  to  be  reconciled  with  me.  I 
would  have  given  worlds  to  have  opened  the 
door  and  kissed  him  ;  but  my  wretched  prid^ 
which  told  me  I  must  resent  the  blow  to  uphold 
my  dignity  in  Abel's  eves,  held  me  still. 

Next  morning  I  felt  my  father  was  longing 
for  reconciliation,  but  my  thought  of  Abel's 
triumph  caused  me  to  be  cold  and  sullen. 

It  was  strange  that  the  man  I  so  detested 
should  have  stood  thus  between  my  father's 
heart  and  mine.  Mv  feelings,  too,  at  that  time 
were  greatly  excited  against  Abel  by  reports  of 
his  conduct  with  one  of  the  women  on  the 
plantation.  Tar  above  my  strongest  seuse  of 
morality  was  contempt  for  his  de^^ulation,  and 
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I  cotdd  not  endure  the  thought  of  being  humbled 
in  the  presence  of  a  man  I  so  heartily  despised. 
I  little  knew  how  Abel  was  taking  advantage 
of  my  conduct  towards  my  father  to  work  out  his 
own  wicked  purpose. 

At  length  I  was  ashamed  of  my  wilful  per- 
versity, and  eagerly  courted  a  reconciliation; 
then,  to  my  sorrow,  I  was  met  with  coldness 
instead  of  the  warmth  I  had  expected,  and 
I  fi^radually  found,  to  my  amazement,  that  my 
father's  heart  had  changed  towards  me. 

Though  I  was  mortified,  yet  when  I  thought 
over  the  whole  matter  in  quiet  moments,  I  blamed 
my  own  conduct.  It  almost  seemed  as  if 
there  must  be  some  inherent  defect  in  my  na- 
ture. 

There  were  certain  little  matters  connected 
with  our  mode  of  life  which  had  always  struck 
me  as  being  odd ;  they  had  relation  chieflr  to  my 
father's  little  intercourse  with  his  neighbours. 
In  my  morbid  condition,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing these  things  over ;  and  the  more  I  thought 
of  them,  the  less  satisfactory  had  the  expUma- 
tions  I  bad  been  used  to  receive  from  my  father 
appeared.  I  strove  to  reconcile  these  anomalies, 
but  racking  my  brains  to  the  utmost,  could  only 
find  one  reason  which  would  make  the  whole 
matter  plain  and  consistent.  That  reason  was 
frightful,  bat  it  was  so  manifestly  impossible  that 
I  was  able  to  lau^h  it  away.  "Stupid  femcy !" 
I  exclaimed,  gazing  in  the  glass,  and  gladly 
gathering  from  my  own  features  a  resemblance 
to  the  features  in  the  miniature.  StiU,  at  cer- 
tain times,  the  fancy  came  again ;  and  more  par- 
ticularljr  when  any  question  arose  as  to  my  going 
into  society. 

The  frightful  thought  was  aroused  one  daybv 
my  father^  objecting  to  mv  going  to  a  public  oall 
at  which  I  mui  h^ird  Mary  Evans  was  to  be 
present.  My  wishes  on  the  subject  were  met 
with  the  same  inadequate  objections.  I  had 
b^n  spending  the  day  with  Mary  Evans,  and, 
to  my  surprise,  she  had  made  no  allusion  to  the 
balL  We  were  sitting  together  in  the  evening, 
and  I  held  her  hand  against  mine,  tryii^,  as  I 
told  her,  to  discover  whose  was  the  smaller. 
It  was  natural,  bom  as  I  was  in  the  South,  that 
my  complexion  should  be  less  fair  than  hers,  yet 
my  hand  was  but  little  darker.  I  alluded  casually 
to  the  ball,  saying  that  I  had  a  great  wish  to 
be  present  at  it  with  her,  and  then  from  her  lips 
came  the  same  excuses,  spoken  with  hesitation 
and  confusion.  I  grasped  her  hand  again,  gazing 
on  the  two  hands  with  deep  anpety.  The  com- 
parison reassured  me ;  the  haunting  idea  I  felt 
to  be  the  mere  creation  of  my  own  morbid  faaxsj ; 
and  the  words  I  said  then  to  Mary  Evans  were 
said  in  very  mockery  of  my  fears.  "  You  won't 
take  me  to  the  ball  because  of  the  negro  blood 
in  my  veins. 

I  expected  a  laughing  answer.  I  trembled 
when  I  saw  the  deep  compassion  expressed  in 
her  face.  "  Alas !  who  has  broken  the  secret 
to  you  ?**  she  asked,  sorrowfuUjr.  I  could  not 
speak,  I  could  not  tell  her  that  it  was  she  who 
in  those  words  had  reyealed  the  fearful  truth. 

My  senses  seemed  numbed.    I  was  barely  con- 


scious that  she  assured  me  of  her  love,  covered 
my  face  with  her  kisses,  and  prayed  me  to  kiss 
her.  My  heart  felt  like  stone.  Her  very  love 
itself  was  loathsome  in  the  thought  of  its  com- 
passion, and  my  lips  were  set  in  rigid  coldness. 
A  frightful  gulf  seemed  fixed  between  us  which 
no  human  love  could  bridge.  I  asked  her  to 
summon  our  carriage — ^to  let  me  get  home.  Ah, 
that  fearful  ride !  Abel  had  been  also  at  the 
Evanses,  and  he  was  to  return  with  me.  I  would 
have  ffiven  anything  to  have  been  alone,  but  I 
was  already  in  the  carriage  before  he  got  in, 
and  I  seemed  to  have  lost  all  power  of  wul,  and 
all  womanly  dignity. 

Abel  sat  at  mv  side  without  speaking  a  word, 
but  I  was  sure  he  knew  that  I  had  learnt  the 
secret  of  my  birth.  Then  I  knew  why  it  was  that 
on  our  first  meeting  he  had  disliked  to  kiss  me  as 
his  cousin,  whv  all  his  manner  towards  me  had 
appeared  so  false,  why  he  had  Ukea  so  much 
pleasure  in  proclaiming  the  degradation  of  the 
negro  race.  He  sat  quite  silent,  but  I  could 
read  his  thoughts.  I  who  had  deemed  myself 
his  lawful  oousin,  his  equal  by  right  of  birth,  his 
superior  in  every  gift  oi  sou{,  so  that  if,  as  the 
only  child  of  a  rich  planter,  he  should  have  the 
presumption  to  make  me  an  offer  of  marriage,  I 
had  resolved  to  spurn  him  away  with  contempt 
— ^I  shuddered  uid  crouched  away  from  him — 
I  knew  that  in  his  vile  thoughts  he  held  me  no 
Iiigher  than  that  wretched  girl  he  had  abused. 
He  pray  me  to  be  his  wife  1  The  very  laws  for- 
bade my  being  the  Christian  wife  of  any  white 
man !  His  contemptuous  silence  awed  me ;  he 
sat  perfectly  still,  letting  me  sink  to  the  floor  of 
the  carriage. 

The  daughter  of  a  slave !  That  dreadful  idea 
turned  the  current  of  my  thoughts  from  Abel,  and 
the  blow  my  &ther  had  struck  me  burnt  anew,  like 
fire ;  but  that  girl  who  had  suffered  the  torture  of 
the  lash  for  my  sake !  The  recollection  of  that 
night  flashed  into  my  soul,  crushing  me  with 
an  overwhelming  remorse.  Her  nature  was  the 
same  as  mine ;  there  was  the  same  dark  blood 
in  our  veins ;  the  same  capacity  for  moral  eleva- 
tion, the  same  capacity  tor  pain^  God  forgive 
me !    My  crime  struck  home. 

I  resolved  to  see  the  girl  before  entering  the 
house.  Her  forgiveness  wou]4, 1  felt,  ease  the 
load  on  my  heart. 

"I  found  my  way  in  the  dark,  as  well  as  I 
could,  to  the  negro  huts,  and  discovered  where 
she  was  being  nursed.  She  was  lying  asleep  on 
a  mat,  but  the  old  woman  who  attended  on  her 
had  not  gone  to  bed. 

"  Is  she  nearly  recovered  P" 

«  She  is." 

"  Was  the  punishment  very  severe  P" 

I  felt  the  utmost  angnish  at  the  woman's  an- 
swer. 

No  one  had  been  so  severely  flogged  on  the 
plantation,  for  years ! 

I  sank  on  my  knees  at  the  girl's  side.  By 
this  time  she  had  awoke.  I  poured  forth  mv 
words  of  contrition,  and  my  scalding  tears  feu 
on  her  hand  which  I  grasped  in  mine.  She  was 
partly  dazed  with  sleep,  but  both  she  and  the 
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old  woman  gazed  on  me  with  astonishment. 
My  behaviour  was  so  utterly  incomprehensible 
to  them.  To  ask  pardon  of  a  slave  was  an 
idea  beyond  the  limit  of  their  thoughts.  And 
even  then  as  1  knelt  there,  with  the  sense  of  my 
own  wickedness  fiill  upon  me,  I  could  scarcely 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  I  was  praying  for- 
giveness of  a  being  who  partook  to  the  full  of 
my  own  humanity! 

It  was  only  when  I  told  the  girl  I  had  dis- 
covered that  she  had  spoken  the  truth — that  I 
knew  that  I  toas  the  daughter  of  a  slave — ^it  was 
only  then  that  their  senses  were  aroused;  fear 
was  strondy  visible  on  their  countenances ;  the 
girl  started  forward  and  vehemently  contradicted 
me.  No,  no !  I  was  Mrs.  Duncan's  child,  she 
cried,  and  the  perspiration  stood  out  on  her 
brow ;  she  piteously  implored  me  to  leave  her, 
lest  she  should  be  again  punished,  owing  to  my 
having  come  to  the  nut. 

I  assured  them  both,  again  and  a^ain,  that 
they  had  no  occasion  for  fear,  in  speaking  about 
the  truth.  The  old  woman  then  told  me  that 
before  I  was  brought  home,  my  father  had  given 
the  strictest  injunctions,  enforced  with  stem 
threats,  to  everybodvon  the  plantation,  that  not 
a  word  should  ever  oe  breathed  to  me  concern- 
ing my  birth ;  and  that  it  was  to  show  his  de- 
termination in  the  matter  that  he  had  made 
such  a  severe  example  of  the  poor  girL 

Stronger  even  than  my  bitter  feelings  of  re- 
morse for  the  suffering  I  had  caused,  was  the 
anxious  desire  which  possessed  me  to  hear  the 
account  of  my  real  motherr-my  own  mother, 
notwithstandii^  her  misery  and  (degradation  and 
shame.  At  first  the  old  woman  would  not  speak. 
I  swore  not  to  reveal  a  word  of  her  state- 
ment ;  in  my  passionate  eagerness,  I  threatened, 
coaxed,  bribed  her.  At  last  I  forced  the  story 
bit  by  bit  &om  her  most  unwilling  tongue. 

She  had  nursed  my  mother  when  she  died, 
and  had  nursed  me  when  I  was  bom.  To  the 
best  of  her  recollection,  my  mother  had  died 
where  the  girl  was  then  lymg  before  my  eyes, 
and  I  too  had  been  bom  in  that  very  hut. 

"How  did  she  die?"  I  inquured  eagerly. 
And  then  I  became  so  nervously  fearful  lest 
she  should  in  any  degree  conceal  the  tmth  from 
me,  that  by  force  of  old  habit  I  threatened  her 
with  the  most  severe  chastisement  if  I  should 
ever  find  that  she  had  deceived  me  one  iota. 

But  my  hast^  threat  brought  punishment  on 
my  own  head,  for  when  I  repeated  my  question, 
the  woman  looked  significantly  towards  the 
girl.  Then  came  the  frightful  conviction  that 
my  mother  herself  had  suffered  the  very  pain  I 
had  so  often  been  the  means  of  inflicting.  On 
my  knees  I  prayed  the  old  woman's  forgiveness 
for  my  threat,  and  I  poured  all  the  money  I  had 
in  my  purse,  into  her  lap. 

My  mother  died  of  a  broken  heart,  the  woman 
said.  She  had  been  sold  away  from  her  children. 
As  far  as  I  could  understand  the  account,  she 
had  at  first  been  treated  with  deeding  kind- 
ness and  indulgence,  but  nothing  could  drive  a 
cloud  of  past  love  fromlier  brow,  and  in  spite 
of  her  beauty  she  grew  wearisome. 


"  But  when  I  was  bora  Y"  I  asked  anxiously. 
"Was  sheliappier  then — did  she  forget  the  past 
a  little,  in  her  love  for  me  ?" 

In  the  woman's  answer  a  curse  seemed  to 
fall  on  my  head.  I  had  never  been  blessed  with 
a  mothers  smile.  I  had  been  nursed  with 
hatred  on  her  bosom;  my  very  life  had  been 
saved  out  of  her  hands !  And  so  she  had  lain 
down  to  die,  lyinj^  where  that  beaten  girl  was 
then  lying.  I  kissed  the  girl  in  pity  for  her 
suffering ;  my  tears  fell  wet  upon  her  face;  but 
every  kiss  seemed  to  bring  me  nearer  to  my 
dead  mother,  and  to  all  her  sorrow  and  all  her 
shame. 

If  I  had  been  left  to  myself  I  should  not 
have  returned  home  that  night,  but  the  old 
woman,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  persuasion,  led 
me  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  house. 

I  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  meeting  my 
father,  and  I  stole  on  tiptoe  past  the  room 
where  he  and  Abel  were  sitting.  My  father 
must  have  seen  the  conflict  of  that  night 
written  on  my  face  when  he  met  me  the  next 
morning.  I  believe  his  heart  was  moved  with 
pity,  for  he  came  forward  to  kiss  me;  but  I 
involuntarily  shrank  from  him  before  his  lips 
touched  mine.  An  irresistible  influence  seemed 
to  drag  me  away. 

He  called  me  to  him,  but  I  had  no  power  to 
move. 

Then  his  indignation  was  excited;  he  up- 
braided me  for  my  ingratitude ;  true,  I  had  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  my  birth,  though  he  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  hide  it  from  me ;  but 
yet  the  knowledge  of  my  origin  ought  only  to 
have  increased  my  affection  and  gratitude.  He 
reminded  me  that  I  had  been  treated  as  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  though  my  mother  was 
a  slave.  All  that  education  could  do,  had  been 
done  for  me;  but  he  feared  it  was  only  too 
true  that  there  was  some  radical  perversion  in 
natures  such  as  mme,  which  unfitted  them  for 
love. 

0 !  It  was  intolerable  anguish  to  hear  such 
words  from  his  lips,  and  to  feel,  as  I  did  then 
feel,  that  they  were  tme. 

He  finally  told  me  with  great  sternness 
that  although  I  was  free,  free  beyond  all  ques- 
tion or  doubt,  yet  my  future  destiny  de- 
pended on  my  own  behaviour.  Whether  I^ve 
jiim  my  heart  or  not — ^he  had  once  looked  u>t  a 
daughter  to  solace  his  old  age,  but  that  hope 
was  gone— he  would  at  least  have  a  return  for 
the  money  spent  upon  me.  I  should  amuse 
him,  read  and  play  to  him  as  heretofore,  and 
arrange  the  household  affairs ;  I  should  suffer 
for  it  if  I  failed. 

Abel  entirely  usurped  my  place  in  my  father's 
heart.  The  affection  and  indulgence  which  had 
been  mine,  were  lavished  upon  him.  I  had 
stood  between  him  and  his  hope,  as  nearest 
lawful  heir,  of  inheriting  my  father's  wealth ; 
there  was  no  longer  any  danger  that  I  should 
spoil  his  prospects. 

He  still  kept  up  the  show  of  treating  me  with 
great  outward  respect:  taking  care,  however, 
that  the  crushing  thought  of  my  degradation 
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should  be  continually  before  me;  for  he  well 
knew  that  thought  to  be  the  main  cause  of  my 
estrangement  from  my  father. 

There  was  no  one  to  support  me  through  this 
heavy  trial.  Mary  Evans,  indeed,  was  true; 
she  would  twine  her  arms  round  me,  drawing 
me  affectionately  to  her  bosom,  protesting  an 
eternal  friendship ;  yet  1  felt  at  those  times  more 
than  ever,  my  isolation.  Her  nature  was  not  my 
nature ;  the  drop  of  dark  blood  and  the  iron  Iiand 
of  the  law,  haa  decreed  our  separation;  her 
pity  might  be  as  great  and  as  gooa  as  the  pity  of 
an  angd ;  but  it  could  not  anord  that  blessed 
consolation  which  arises  from  the  possession  of 
a  common  nature  liable  to  the  same  trials  and 
the  same  sufferings. 

Do  not  imagine  that  this  was  merely  a  morbid 
fancy  of  mine ;  its  truth  was  too  evident  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  When  Mary  Evans 
and  Abel  and  I  were  sitting  together,  and  he 
talked  in  a  bantering  tone  of  some  friends  of 
his  who  had  fallen  m  love  with  us,  his  words 
amounted  to  no  more  than  familiar  badinage,  to 
which  the  laughing  retort  of  Marv  Evans  formed, 
on  her  part,  a  fitting  answer.  But  those  same 
words  addressed  to  me  were  laden  with  unut- 
terable sbame,  bringing  a  burning  blush  to  my 
cheeks. 

But  the  lash — ah  me!  the  dayof  retribution  had 
come.  While  I  was  yet  responsible  for  all  house- 
hold matters,  the  ability  to  command  had  left  me, 
and  the  slaves  knew  it,  as  the  horse  knows  an 
unskilful  rider.  I  dared  not  punish.  The 
thought  of  my  own  mother,  and  the  knowledge 
that  I  was  ordering  a  creature  of  like-  nature 
with  myself  to  be  lashed,  tied  my  tongue  and 
held  my  hand.  Things  were  often  neglected, 
and  my  father  would  receive  no  excuses  tor  any 
short-comings  he  discovered.  I  had  the  means 
of  punishment,  he  said,  and  he  would  summon 
the  overseer,  and  force  me  to  ^ve  the  order  for 
punishment.  Sometimes  in  his  irritation  at  what 
ne  termed  my  stupid  "  nigger-worship,"  he  would 
strike  me,  even  in  the  presence  of  Aieb,  with  his 
iwitch. 

There  was  a  clergvman,  a  Mr.  Graham,  a 
neighbour  of  ours,  who  occasionally  visited  at 
our  house.  He  was  an  old  man,  towards  whom 
I  entertained  the  strongest  feelinss  of  respect 
and  veneration;  it  was  impossible  not  to  be 
attracted  by  the  tenderness  of  his  maimer,  and  by 
the  strong  out  unobtrusive  piety  which  marked 
his  demeanour.  When  I  tell  fon  that  he  held 
slaves,  you  wiU  in  all  probability  smile  at  the 
thought  of  his  tenderness,  and  utterly  deny  his 
piety.  Yet  he  was  not  a  hypocrite.  I  will 
mention,  bv  way  of  illustration,  that  memorable 
instance  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Evangelical 
party  in  past  days — the  pious  John  Newton,  of 
Olney,  successor  of  Whitfield,  and  intimate 
friend  of  Ck>wper.  Well,  he  was  in  his  earlier 
days  a  slave-trader,  the.master  of  aslaveship. 
On  board  hb  vessel,  as  I  have  read,  the  negroes 
were  packed  together  like  herrings,  stifled,  sick, 
and  broken-hearted.  But,  separated  by  a  single 
plank  from  his  victims,  the  voice  of  their  jailer 
might  be  heard,  day  by  day,  conducting  the 


praters  of  his  ship's  company,  and  joining  them 
in  sinking  devout  compositions  of  his  own.  He 
experienced  on  his  last  voyage  to  Guinea— these 
are  hb  own  words — "  sweeter  and  more  frequent 
hours  of  Divine  communion"  than  he  had  ever 
elsewhere  known.  Even  in  his  old  age,  long 
after  he  had  entered  the  Church,  holding  a  con- 
spicuous position  as  a  Chrbtian  minbter, 
honoured  and  revered  by  a  large  conopre|^tion, 
he  coldly  and  phlegmatically  avowed  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  slave  trade ;  and  to  the  last  he 
was  little  conscious  of  the  heinousness  of  his 
guilt. 

Mr.  Graham  would  have  resisted  as  indig- 
nantly any  assertion  that  the  negroes  are  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  equals  of  the  white  race, 
as  he  would  have  opposed  the  theory  that 
mankind  at  large  have  been  developed  from 
monkeys. 

Yet  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  harsh 
or  severe  to  any  living  creature.  No  trouble 
was  too  great,  if  he  could  only  alleviate  pain  and 
suffering  wherever  they  might  exbt.  When 
any  slave  chanced  to  be  ill,  he  would  watch 
with  the  utmost  solicitude  at  the  bedside,  speak- 
ing the  kindest  words,  and  noting  every  change 
which  took  place  in  the  patient.  An  ordinary 
observer  would  have  marvelled  at  such  devotion, 
and  would  have  felt  the  greatest  admiration  for 
such  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  man  towards  hb 
poorer  fellows;  but  Mr.  Graham  never  for  a 
moment  entertained  the  idea  that  the  sufferer 
was  bound  to  him  by  the  bond  of  a  co-equal 
humanity.  He  would  have  acted  —  indeed  I 
have  known  him  act — ^with  the  same  tender- 
ness towards  a  poor  dog  which  had  been,  by 
accident,  severely  wounded.  In  his  establbh- 
ment,  both  slaves  and  lower  animab  were  equally 
spoilt ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  he  would 
have  no  more  thought  of  denying  that  the  lash 
was,  at  times,  necessary  for  the  correction  of 
slaves,  than  he  would  have  denied  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  correction  of  brute  crea- 
tures. 

One  dav,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  I  threw  my- 
self at  Mr.  Graham's  feet,  and  poured  out  all 
my  sorrow.  His  manner  was  very  kind  and 
affectionate — but  still  that  taint  of  blood!  I 
read  the  thought  in  his  words  of  tender  pity. 
He  evidently  ielt  that  there  was  some  difference 
in  our  respective  natures — a  radical  defect  ex- 
isting in  mine,  which  demanded  hb  deepest 
sympathy.  The  same  sort  of  conversation 
might  have  taken  place  between  us  on  the  sup- 
position that  some  slight  germ  of  insanity  ex- 
isted in  my  mind,  so  slight  that  my  reasoning 
faculties  were  scarcely  anected  by  it — so  slight, 
in  short,  that  there  was  every  hope  the  evil 
misht  be  overcome  by  healthy  mental  discipline 
and  strict  watchfulness. 

My  feeling  of  estrangement  towards  my 
father  appeared  to  him  unnatural,  and  not  to 
be  accounted  for  by  any  ordinary  cause.  He 
admitted  that  mine  was  a  bitter  trial ;  but  yet 
my  father  had  done  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  lighten  the  burden.  I  had  received  the 
blessing  of  a  good  education.     I  had  been 
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brought  up  In  the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue. 
I  had  been  associated,  as  far  as  possible,  vith 
my  flEktber's  own  friends  and  connexions.  I 
had  been  treated  with  the  utmost  affection  and 

Xd.  I  ought  to  humble  myself  to  my  father's 
and  to  strive  to  cast  out  the  evil  pride 
which  hardened  my  heart.  By  God's  grace  I 
might  hope  to  do  it ;  but  I  must  make  earnest 
effort,  using  frequent  prayer. 

That  interview  with  Mr.  Graham  only  added 
to  my  despair.  I  had  sought  consolation  of  one 
ifor  whom  I  felt  the  greatest  reverence  and  re- 
spect; I  had  sought  consolation  where  consola- 
tion may  be  most  surely  found^n  religious  con- 
verse and  advice ;  but  his  words  and  love  utterly 
failed  to  alleviate  the  sorrow  of  my  heart.  I 
little  imagined  at  that  time,  that  what  I  looked 
upon  with  the  utmost  misery  as  being  the  dark 
depravity  of  my  own  heart,  was  an  intuitive 
sense  of  God's  justice  in  rebellion  against  man's 
false  principle  and  practice.  My  aeort  could 
not  be  humbled  by  prayer,  but  it  was  humbled 
by  the  endurance  oi  ignominy.  All  pride  was 
cast  out  of  me  at  last.  My  cheek  no  longer 
flushed  at  the  vile,  yet  cleverly  hidden,  insinua- 
tions of  Abel.  I  had  lost  all  3en8e  of  degrada- 
tion in  a  blow  from  my  father.  I  was  callous  to 
all  affnmtsfrom  the  visitors  who  now  frequented 
my  father's  house  for  Abd^s  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment. 

Shut  out  from  earthly  hope  and  heavenly  con- 
solation, I  felt  that  I  was  ^dually  sinking  to 
the  level  of  the  wretched  bemgs  around  me.  My 
mother  had  claimed  me  as  her  own — ^the  inhe- 
ritor of  her  nature  and  her  degradation.  I  sup- 
Cit  could  only  have  been  a  question  of  time 
long  my  bodily  strength  would  have  endured 
this  fearful  conflict  of  feeling.  The  end  came 
at  last. 

My  father  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  It  was 
my  duty  to  nurse  him;  and  then,  God  be 
tlianked !  I  experienced  a  gleam  of  relief.  I 
could  love  him  with  some  of  mv  old  love  when 
he  was  in  -pain,  for  those  social  ties  which  had 
estranged  me  from  him  were  lost  in  the  sick- 
room. There  seemed,  in  some  strange  wajr>  to 
be  a  bond  of  union,  arising  from  his  sufferings, 
which  bound  him  to  my  dead  mother  and  my- 
self.   Alas !  it  was  but  a  slender  link. 

The  hasty  yehemenoe  of  health  and  a  passion- 
ate disposition  left  him  now ;  he  became  very 
mild  in  his  manner,  thoughtful  beyond  his  wont, 
and  hiB  thoughts  turned  heavenward.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham frequently  came  to  visit  him,  reading  and 
conversing  on  religious  matters. 

My  father  one  day,  when  we  chanced  to  be 
alone,  gave  me  his  keys,  and  bade  me  get  the 
miniature  from  his  desk.  He  held  it  awhile 
feebly  in  his  hands,  gazine  fondlv  upon  it,  and 
then  made  me  fasten  it  by  a  hobon  round  his 
neck.  From  that  period  lus  thoughts,  with  few 
intermissions,  centred  in  the  recollections  of 
his  wife.  Her  name  was  always  on  his  lips, 
uttered  with  terms  of  endearment.  All  his  liope 
was  to  meet  her  again,  and  be  with  her  in  hea- 
ven. Not  one  word,  through  all  this,  not  one 
thought,  of  my  mother  I    I  used  to  sit  at  his 


bedside,  my  heart  ready  to  burst,  hoping  and 
praying  that  the  remembrance  of  the  shameful 
past  might  rise  up  in  his  mind.  They  told  me 
that  the  slightest  excitement  might  be  &tal  to 
him,  so  my  tongue  was  bound  to  silence. 

One  night  my  father  desired  to  be  left  alone 
with  Mr.  Graham.  I  was  told  to  leave  the 
room;  but  I  stole  -back,  crouching  behind  a 
curtain.  There  was  something  still  on  his  mind 
which  troubled  him.  It  had  no  reference  to  my 
mother.  Mr.  Graham  cheered  him  with  Chris- 
tian hope  and  consolation.  I  could  endure  it 
no  longer.  I  arose  from  my  hiding-place  and 
stood  ^fore  them. 

",  My  mother !"  I  exclaimed ;  "has  he  prayed 
forgiveness  for  that  wrong  P" 

Mr.  Graham  was  startled  by  my  presence  "He 
has  repented,"  was  the  reply,  "  of  the  grievous 
sin  which  ^ve  you  existence.  I  have  the  fullest 
confidence  m  his  repentance." 

"  But  his  sin  against  my  mother,"  I  cried ; 
for  some  feeling  I  could  not  resist  impelled  me 
to  sneak  out.  "  Tom  away  from  her  husband  and 
children — sold  away  to  imamy  and  shame— that 
is  the  sin  I  speak  of  l" 

"  You  speak,"  answered  Mr.  Graham,  "  as  if 
this  act  had  been  done  to  some  white  woman, 
living  in  holy  matrimony." 

I  burst  into  tears,  and  fled  from  the  room. 

They  never  let  me  see  him  again ;  they  never 
foi^ve  me  what  I  had  said.  ~  Towards  the  end, 
they  told  me  he  became  very  calm,  lying  a  while 
almost  insensible,  with  the  miniature  clasped  in 
his  hand.  Then,  with  a  last  convulsive  effort,  he 
stretched  forth  his  arms,  as  if  in  the  act  of  clasp- 
ing some  form  to  his  bosom,  and  crying  aloud 
the  name  he  loved  so  well,  fell  back  and 
died. 

Mbij  Evans  took  me  away  to  her  house.  I 
was  in  the  greatest  need  of  comfort  and  support. 
The  misery  which  appeared  to  arise  from  the 
innate  defect  of  my  nature,  was  wrought  to  its 
utmost  pitch.  I  felt  that  I  was  guilty  of  hasten- 
ing my  father's  death,  and  that  the  inherent 
defect  of  my  nature  was  to  blame  for  my 
guilt 

Abel  succeeded  in  all  his  plans.  The  bulk  of 
the  propertv  was  left  to  him :  a  moderate  com- 
petency onlv  being  reserved  for  me.  But  the 
loss  of  wealth  seemed  nothing,  in  comparison 
with  the  dark  taint  upon  my  soul. 

It  was  long  before  my  bodily  health  sufficiently 
recovered  to  allow  of  my  leavii^  the  Evanses. 
I  then  joined  Mrs.  Summers  in  Canada,  and  in 
her  company  came  to  this  brave  England.  It 
was  only  by  little  and  little  that  my  broken 
spirit  was  built  up ;  that  I  regained  niy  feeling 
of  self-respect,  of  self-confidence,  rree !  I 
might  have  oeen  free,  and  yethave  lived  degraded, 
even  in  the  Northern  Stipes.  At  first  it  seemed 
utterly  marvellous  that  people  in  England  did 
not  shrink  from  me.  I  could  not  for  a  lonff 
time  believe  in  the  possibility  of  being  loved  and 
treated  as  an  equal,  by  the  pure  white  race. 
They  used  to  think  me  cold  and  proud,  when  iu 
reahty  I  was  holding  back  in  the  misery  of  my 
old  sense  of  ini'eriority,  and  my  old  fear  of  insult. 
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Mrs.  Sammers  and  her  daughter  supported  xny 
faltering  confidence,  and  cheered  my  heart,  i 
told  them  that  I  would  not  have  their  friends 
deoeiyed  in  resiject  of  my  personal  history, 
and  I  was  astonished  when  I  found  that  this 
knowledge  only  elicited  for  me  the  wannest 
sympathy  and  regard.  Everr  lingering  doubt 
.  was  dispelled  one  day,  when  those  words^  which 
in  my  own  land  would  have  ooYcred  me  with 
shame,  were  whispered  in  my  ear,  and  the  good 
man  asked  me  to  be  h6  wife,  who  has  been  my 
kind  husband  these  many  and  many  happy 
years. 


BUSINESS  IN  THE  BLACK  FOREST. 

Lbnzkibch,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
Black  Forest,  lies  in  a  sunny  nook,  over  which 
frown  the  ruins  of  a  keep  called  Urach  Castle. 
It  oonsists  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  houses 
and  twelve  hundred -and  fifty  inhabitants,  is 
quite .  modem,  and  only  dates  back  to  1813. 
In  that  year  the  whole  market-town  was  burnt 
to  the  ground — an  accident  only  too  common 
in  the  Black  Forest,  for  the  peasants  persist  in 
covering  their  houses  with  shingles  instead  of 
tiles.  The  priest  all  but  saved  the  parish- 
books;  but,  at  the  moment  when  he  got  them 
out  of  the  eupboard  he- lost  his  head,  and 
they  were  burned  with  his  house.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  cannot  describe  more  than  the 
very  latest  history  of  Lenzkirch,  but  perhaps  it 
is  no  great  loss.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  industrious  towns  in  the  whole 
of  the  Badots,  and  perhaps  in  all  Germany,  if  we 
ooippare  the  income  of  the  townspeople  with 
their  numbers. 

In.  1775,  two  peasant  lads  of  Saig,  a  viUi^e 
about  four  miles  from  licuzkiroh,  resolved  to  try 
theur  luck  as  porters  in  Lorraine.  Alois  Faller 
and  Mathae  Tritzcheller  started  in  the  autumn 
of  tliat  year  with  a  load  of  Black  Forest  clocks, 
and  returned  next  summer  with  full  pockets 
to  help  as  labourers  in  getting  in  the  harvest. 
A  few  years  later  they  met  in  Lorrune  with 
some  Bavarian  chapmen,  who  dealt  in  straw 
caps»  or  what  are  called  comets  de  paille.  They 
soon  reckoned  it  up  that  it  would  be  more  pro- 
fitable for  them  to  carry  home  some  of  these 
hats  insteadjof  their  money,  and  they  made  such 
profit  by  the  tnuraaction  that  it  occurred  to  them 
that  a  summer  trade  in  straw  caps  was  prefer- 
able to  a  winter  march  over  hill  and  dale  with  a 
heavv  load  of  wooden  clocks.  Hence  they  de- 
voted themselves  principally  to  the  new  branch, 
but  they  grumblea  at  being  compelled  to  buy  of 
the  Bavarians,  as  they  lost  at  least  half  tneir 

gofits,  throu^  havixig  to  pay  the  middleman, 
ence  thej  tried  to  discover  from  the  chapmen 
where  their  factory  was,  but  they  were  carefully 
kept  from  the  secret.  The  Bavarians  on  one 
occasion  left  an  invoice  in  a  hat-box  delivered 
to  Alois  Faller.  He  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  had  not  the  remotest  knowledge  of 
Italian ;  but,  as  he  had  Icmg  been  watching  to 
detect  the  secret,  he  had  it  trBuskted,  and  dis-. 
covered  that  the  invoice  was  dated  from  Trent. 


Next  autumn  Abis  was  on  his  road  to  the  Tyrol 
with  a  quantity  of  Lorraine  lace  which  he  had 
taken  in  exchange,  and  a  heavy  load  of  bird- 
organs,  watch-fflasses,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  By  the 
time  he  reached  Botzen,  he  had  disposed  of  the 
whole  of  his  stock,  and  he  then  stuied  on  a  tour 
of  discovery  for  TrenU  When  he  reached  that 
dty,  he  learned  that  the  bats  he  was  seeking 
were  made  in  the  "  Sette  Communi,"  the  seven 
Cimbro-Teuton  communities  of  Upper  Italy,  and 
the  enterprising  forester,  therefore,  continued 
his  journey  to  that  spot.  How  he  managed  to 
get  on  with  no  knowledge  of  the  language,  we 
are  not  told;  but  it  is  quite  certain  tlutt  he  laid 
in  a  stock  of  straw  hats  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  he  had  previously  paid  the  chap« 
men. 

Two  of  Alois's  brothers,  John  and  Kaspar,  and 
his  two  brothers-in-law,  Laurence  and  Philip 
Fiirderer,  of  Lower  Lenzkirch,  now  formed  a 
company  with  the  two  original  founders  of  the 
straw-hat  trade,  under  the  firm  of  "Faller, 
Tritscheller,  and  Co."  John  Faller  had  belonged 
to  the  company  of  the  Alsace  porters,  but  left 
it  in  anger  on  being  recalled  from  Altkircb^ 
where  he  managed  the  business  of  the  company. 
He  brought  the  experience  of  the  Alsace 
porters  into  the  new  nrm,  and  thus  established 
it  so  firmly  that  the  former  were  soon  induced 
to  join  the  new  company.  But  both  parties 
looked  too  eagerly  after  their  own  pront,  and 
thus  injured  the  ^neral  trade,  and  so  at  the  end 
of  a  year  they  dissolved  partnership,  and  each 
went  their  own  road.  The  new  firm  had  great 
difficulties  to  overcome,  not  so  much  in  wars, 
bad  harvests,  and  depression  of  trade,  as  in  the 
obstinacy  and  domineering  spirit  of  the  partners. 
Several  times  the  firm  was  dissolved  through 
quarrels,  but  when  the  partners  grew  cooler, 
they  came  together  again.  In  spite  of  all  this 
the  firm  prospered;  the  pack  was  laid  aside 
and  carts  were  substituted,  orders  were  given 
by  post,  until  at  length  the  firm  had  its  own 
entrep6t  at  Florenee  for  the  sale  of  Black 
Forest  wares,  and  in  1809  opened  a  house  of  its 
own  at  Yallarona,  in  the  "  Sette  Communi,"  for 
the  straw-hat  trade.  The  Florence  branch,  how- 
ever, proved  a  Mure,  for  the  manager's  ideas 
of  the  business  to  be  done  were  too  magnificent. 
It  was  therefore  closed  in  1 811,  >  but  it  was 
destined  to  bear  good  fruit  at  a  future  day.  The 
manajger,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  his  partners, 
married  at  Fbrence  a  poor  Italian  girl,  who, 
however,  understood  straw-plaiting,  and  thirty 
years  later  her  daughter  gave  lessons  in  the  art 
to  her  SchwarzhiiS  relations,  and  thus  aided 
in  establishing  the  straw-hat  manufiwstory  at 
home. 

If  the  Florence  business  entaQed  considerable 
anxiety,  there  was  even  greater  trouble  ex- 
periex^ed  in  founding  the  branch  at  Yallarona. 
All  the  competitors  in  the  straw-hat  trade  were 
extremely  annoyed  at  seeing  the  simple,  perse- 
vering, and  acute  foresters  settling  at  the  foun- 
tain-head of  the  trade.  The  Italian  brokers  even 
managed  to  arouse  the  national  jealousy  of  the 
native  workmen ;  there  were  regular  tumults,  to 
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which  the  foresters  opposed  the  brave  tran- 
quillity of  a  conscience  at  rest,  and  at  length 
obtained  protection  and  support  from  the 
officials.  These  proved  to  toe  communal  au- 
thorities of  Yallarona  that  the  Black  Foresters 
had  for  forty  years  been  the  mainstay  of  the  hat- 
factories:  that  when  war  had  kept  all  other 
purchasers  aloof,  they  had  not  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  friehtcDed,  and  hence  their  coming 
had  been  heralded  with  peals  of  joy-bells  by  the 
workmen,  whose  only  hope  was  in  them.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  eventually  gained  the 
mastery,  the  communes  no  longer  opposed  the 
settlement  of  the  company,  ana  thev  have  since 
derived  considerable  profit  from  the  immense 
trade  carried  on  by  the  company  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  great  events  of  the  War  of  Liberation 
naturally  checked  the  Schwarzwald  trade,  and 
when  it  was  hoped  that  peace  would  give  it  a 
fresh  impetus,  obstacles  were  raised  by  the 
restoration  of  those  frontier  regulations  which 
it  was  supposed  that  the  French  Revolution  had 
abolished  tor  ever.  The  new  generation,  how- 
ever, that  now  represented  the  firm  of  Paller 
and  Co.,  was  not  to  be  baffled  by  this  :  one  of 
the  partners  attended  to  the  busmess  at  Lenz- 
kircn,  the  other  at  Vallarona.  They  were  also 
the  founders  of  the  hat-manufacture  in  the 
Black  Forest.  The  government  of  Baden  had 
freauently  requested  them  to  transplant  this 
trade  to  their  native  land;  but  all  attempts 
failed,  through  the  proportionately  higher  price 
of  the  raw  material — the  straw.  An  augmented 
tax  on  straw-hats  induced  the  company  to  make 
a  fresh  essay,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Florence 
manager  set  to  work  teaching  the  Lenzkirch 
girls  the  art  of  straw-plaiting.  The  manufac- 
ture, after  many  stru^les,  became  a  semi-suc- 
cess, and  then  competition  set  in.  The  augmen- 
tation of  the  import  duties  in  America,  where 
the  chief  trade  in  straw  hats  went  on,  almost 
entirely  ruined  the  factories.  All  the  smaller 
rivals  oisappeared  from  the  scene,  and  Faller  and 
Co.  alone  continued  the  struggle.  The  universal 
crisis  of  1832  was  another  very  severe  blow  for 
the  young  factory,  which  did  not  burst  into  full 
life  until  Baden  joined  the  Zollverein  in  1835, 
and  the  protection  thus  afforded  the  company 
restored  its  courage. 

The  Lenzkirch  hat-manufacture  soon  went  on 
80  regularly  and  satisfactorily  that  the  grand- 
sons of  those  brave  "porters,"  who  defied  all 
the  trouble,  nrivation,  and  dangers  of  the  hawk- 
ing trade,  did  not  find  sufficient  toil  and  excite- 
ment in  it.  In  the  same  way  as  the  earliest 
founders  took  to  the  hat  trade,  oecause  it  offered 
them  employment  for  the  summer,  while  the  clock 
trade  appeared  to  them  almost  too  hard  for  the 
winter,  their  descendants  considered  that  the 
summer  trade  in  hats  did  not  suffice  them,  and 
they  returned  to  the  clocks.  The  first  Black 
Forest  clocks  were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  Porters,  who  had  seen  such  in  Hol- 
land, on  their  return  employed  the  long  winter 
evenings  in  experiments.  Some  of  them  suc- 
eeeded  sufficiently  to  introduce  their  clocks  into  | 


trade,  and  the  secrecy  with  which  they  sur- 
rounded their  work,  caused  a  general  desire  to 
discover  it ;  hence  clock-making  soon  was  esta- 
blished in  several  villages.  Improvements  were 
then  made  in  the  plain  wooden  clock.  In  1730 
the  first  cuckoo-clocks  were  made;  ten  years 
later,  perpendicular  clocks ;  ten  years  after  that 
again,  metal  works  were  substituted  for  wooden. 
About  the  year  1770,  eight-day  clocks  were 
manufacture  in  the  Schwarzwald;  and  almost 
simultaneously  musical  clocks,  first  with  bells, 
and  then  with  whistles.  The  latter  were  gradu- 
ally so  improved  that  they  performed  the  master- 
Sieces  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  At  the  present 
ay,  magnificent  musical  instruments,  playing 
any  quantity  of  tunes,  may  be  inspected  at 
Scnopperlin's  manufactory  in  Lenzkirch.  Some 
fifteen  years  ago,  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Hauser  worked  for  this  gentleman,  who  mdu- 
ally  grew  dissatisfied  with  his  task,  and  desired 
progress.  A  characteristic  feature  is  perceptible 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Schwarzwald 
trades;  the  forester  who  comes  across  any- 
thing that  strikes  him,  never  rests  till  he  has 
thoroughly  learned  how  to  produce  it.  Tlie 
first  wooden  clocks,  as  we  have  seen,  were  made 
by  peasants,  who  admired  similar  articles  in 
foreign  parts,  and  the  other  foresters  no  sooner 
saw  their  neighbours  turn  out  such  things,  than 
they  must  also  set  to  work  at  them,  and  gene- 
rally improved  them.  The  lucky  inventors  took 
the  greatest  trouble  to  hand  down  the  secret  to 
their  children ;  but  the  ambitious  neighbours  set 
every  wheel  in  motion,  until  they  had  detected 
it.  The  same  was  the  case  with  young  Hauser ; 
be  knew  no  peace,  because  both  table  clocks 
and  pendules  were  made  in  the  Paris  factories^ 
but  none  in  the  Black  Forest.  He  set  to  work 
in  his  leisure  hours,  making  experiments,  and 
was  tolerably  successful,  though  he  convinced 
himself  that,  until  he  had  visited  Ghaux  lo 
Fonds,  Geneva,  or  Paris,  he  should  never  be  able 
to  produce  so  perfect  a  work  as  was  made  at 
those  places.    Hence  he  formed  the  resolution 


of  going  on  his  travels. 
Lit*  ••    ■ 


the  mean  while,  he  found  a  supporter  in  the 
manager  of  Faller's  Hat  Company,  who  warmly 
applauded  his  plans,  and  promised  to  find  the 
money  to  set  the  business  going.  Hauser  set 
out  and  worked  as  a  simple  mechanic  in  the 
clock  factories  of  Switzerland,  and  eventually  in 
those  of  Paris.  Of  course,  the  secrets  of  the 
trade  were  not  shown  him  at  once ;  he  had  often 
to  undertake  jobs  which  he  knew  by  heart 
during  entire  months ;  but  as  this  was  the  only 
way  in  which  he  could  get  at  the  heart  of  the 
secret,  he  put  up  with  it.  The  residt  of  his 
perseverance  was,  that  he  returned  to  Lenz- 
kirch in  1850,  competent  to  make  as  good  pen- 
dules as  were  turned  out  of  hand  anywhere.  A 
company  was  soon  formed,  with  a  capital  of  one 
hundred  thousand  florins;  in  1851  operations 
were  commenced,  and  although  for  the  first  few 
years  no  profits  were  made,  tlie  partners  bided 
their  time,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  shares 
pay  so  considerable  a  dividend,  that  they  are 
quoted  considerably  above  par. 
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Any  one  who  has  the  courage  to  visit  Lenz- 
kiroh,  will  do  well  to  visit  the  two  factories  I 
have  referred  to. 


THE  CARTE  DE  YTSITE. 

Thebb  are  probably  few  pairs  of  eyes  turned 
towards  this  page  which  have  not  been  directed 
before  now  to  some  nob,  or  moulding,  or  key- 
hole, or  door-handle  in  a  photographic  studio, 
and  so  have  remained  fixed  in  a  deurious  stare 
till  the  carte  de  visite  was  an  accomplished 
fact.  It  is  commonly  a  very  heavy  blow  when 
one  first  sees  the  result  of  that  operation  which 
we  have  so  man;^  of  us  gone  through.  We  ex- 
plain ourselves  in  our  different  ways  when  we 
nave  our  first  interview  with  our  own  portraits 
after  thev  come  from  the  photographer's.  If 
we  are  of  a  demonstrative  nature,  and  besides 
have  not  been  bred  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's, 
we  exclaim  "Lor!"  when  we  first  see  our- 
selves. Some  again  will  utter  a  mere  unintelli- 
gible exclamation  of  surprise  or  grief;  others 
will  bless  themselves;  and  truculent  and  hot- 
livered  persons  will  invoke  upon  the  head  of  the 
artist  that  which  is  not  a  benediction.  There 
remains  yet  a  class  of  well-bred  and  undemon- 
strative individuals  who  confine  themselves  to 
a  speechless  examination  of  the  newly-arrived 
cards,  merely  expressing  their  agony  by  an  elo- 

Saent  silence,  by  twisting  the  work  or  art  first 
lis  way  and  then  that,  holding  it  now  at  a 
distance,  and  now  near,  and  anon  upside-down. 
We  get  accustomed  to  the  portrait  after  a 
time,  are  able  to  face  it,  to  see  it  on  our  draw- 
ing-room table  in  a  small  frame,  or  in  an 
sdbum,  or  even  in  the  books  of  our  dear  friends 
and  acquaintances.  If  we  are  public  charac- 
ters (and  it  is  astonishing  how  many  of  us  now 
find  that  we  are  so),  we  are  actually  obliged  at 
last  to  get  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  ourselves 
in  the  sliop-windows  of  this  great  metropolis. 
Our  shepherd's-plaid  trousers,  our  favourite 
walking-stick,  our  meerschaum  pipe,  meet  our 
gaze  turn  where  we  will. 

We  do  not  all  come  out  of  the  photographic 
studio  aUke  unhappy.  There  are  those  to  whom 
the  process  does  justice,  as  well  as  those  to 
whom  it  does  injustice ;  nay,  there  are  some  on 
whom  it  confers  actual  benefits,  and  who  show 
to  greater  advantage  on  the  carte  de  visite  than 
in  their  own  proper  persons.  I  have  myself  sat 
on  two  occasions  for  one  of  these  portraits.  On 
the  first  I  was  simply  occupied  in  keeping  still 
and  presenting  a  tolerably  favourable  view  of  my 
features  and  limbs  to  the  fatal  lens ;  but  the  re- 
sult was  so  tame  and  unimposing  a  picture  that 
I  determined  on  the  next  occasion  to  throw  more 
intellect  into  the  thing,  and  finding  a  certain 
richly-gilded  curtain-tassel  convenient  to  my  gaze, 
I  gave  it  a  look  of  such  piercing  scrutiny,  and  so 
withered  and  blasted  it  with  the  energy  of  mv 
regard,  that  I  almost  wonder  it  did  not  smk 
beneath  the  trial.  That  look  has,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  been  reproduced  faithfully,  and  no  one 
could  see  the  portrait  without  givmg  its  origmal 
credit  for  immense  penetration,  great  energy  and 


strength  of  character,  and  a  keen  and  piercing 
wit.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  of  generu 
application,  but  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the 
people  who  come  out  of  the  photographic  strug- 
gle the  best,  and  who  are  least  injured  in  the 
engagement,  are  people  of  ordinary  appearance, 
from  whom  we  do  not  expect  much.  It  is  com- 
mon to  hear  some  lady  who  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  pretty,  urged  by  her  friends  to 
sit  for  a  carte  de  visite.  "  You  really  ougM  to 
have  it  done,"  they  saj;  "you  would  make 
such  a  charming  portrait."  The  portrait  is 
taken,  and  is,  after  all,  not  charming.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  sufficiently  the  reverse  to  make 
the  dearest  of  the  victim's  female  friends  happy. 

Those  to  whom  this  process  does  the  greatest 
justice  are  people  the  proportions  of  whose  faces 
are  well  balanced,  whose  features  rather  err  on 
the  side  of  smallness  than  largeness,  and  who 
are  not  generally  considered  to  be  beautiful.  It  is 
possible  to  have  symmetrical  features  and  a  well- 
proportioned  face  and  yet  to  fall  very  far  short  of 
beauty ;  and  it  is  equally  possible  for  a  counte- 
nance to  be  wrong  in  some  of  its  proportions,  and 
vet  leave  an  impression  of  beauty  on  our  minds, 
^ut  any  one  in  this  last  case  will  be  a  great 
sufferer  in  going  through  the  photographic 
process.  As  the  two  likenesses  appear  side  by 
side  in  the  album  they  will  astonish  all  who 
look  at  them.  They  thought  the  one  was  such 
a  much  plainer  person  than  she  here  appears, 
and  the  other  so  much  prettier. 

There  are  many  beauties  of  colour  and  ex- 
pression which  cannot  be  rendered  by  the  agency 
of  the  camera.  Colour  of  hair,  colour  of  the 
complexion  generally,  of  the  lips,  the  cheeks, 
the  eyes,  all  these  go  for  nothing;  and  as  to  ex- 
pression, the  most  expressive  countenances  suffer 
most  invariably :  a  little  happy  touch  of  expres- 
sion is  a  phenomenon  one  hardly  ever  remembers 
to  have  seen  caught  in  a  photographic  portrait. 
If  the  face  be  left  to  take  its  chance — so  to 
speak— a  heavy  or  mournful  look  is  the  usual 
result,  and  if  any  particular  expression  be  at- 
tempted it  is  almost  sure  to  look  like  a  grimace ; 
a  truth  of  which  we  constantly  see  illustrations 
in  the  portraits  of  those  engaged  in  the  theatrical 
profession,  when  some  special  expression  has 
been  attempted.  People  of  mediocre  abilities, 
as  people  of  mediocre  beauty,  will  come  off  best 
in  sitting  for  their  photographs.  They  will  as- 
tonish us  by  lookingso  clever,  as  the  others  by 
looking  so  pretty.  Real  genius  and  real  beauty 
will  o^en  astonish  us  the  other  way.  It  is  as 
difficult  to  give  a  man's  outside,  with  all  we  know 
of  it  in  a  portrait,  as  to  produce  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  his  mind  in  a  biography. 

There  are,  however,  very  many  motives 
which  all  work  in  consonance  to  make  us  pa- 
tronise this  very  thriving  business  of  photo- 
graphy. First  of  all  there  is  the  appeal  to  our 
vamty.  You  yourself  are  the  subject  of  jour 
own  especial  consideration  and  that  of  one  or 
two  others  for  some  considerable  space  of  time. 
What  a  delightful  thing  that  is.  Whether  you 
are  good-looking  or  ugly  you  like  that,  depend 
on  it.    Then,  the  portrait  done,  you  have  the 
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opportunity  of  distributing  yourself  among  your 
friends,  and  letting  them  see  you  in  your  fa- 
Yourite  attitude,  and  with  your  favourite  ex- 
pression. And  then  you  get  into  those  wonderful 
books  which  everybody  possesses,  and  strangers 
see  you  there  in  good  society,  and  ask  who  that 
very  striking-looking  person  is  ? 

Those  albums  are  last  taking  the  place  and 
doing  the  work  of  the  long  cherished  card- 
basket.  That  institution  has  had  a  long  swing 
of  it.  It  was  a  good  thing  to  leave  on  the 
table  that  your  morning-caller  while  waiting 
in  the  drawing-room  till  vou  were  presentable, 
mi^ht  see  what  distinguished  company  you  kept, 
ana  what  very  unexceptionable  people  were  in 
the  habit  of  coming  to  call  on  you.  But  the 
card-basket  was  not  comparable  to  the  album 
as  an  advertisement  of  your  claims  to  gentility. 
The  card  of  Mrs.  Brown  of  Peddiam  would  well 
to  the  surface  at  times  from  the  depths  to  which 
you  had  consigned  it,  and  overlay  that  of  your 
favourite  countess  or  millionnaire.  Besides,  you 
could  not  in  so  many  words  call  attention  to 
your  card-basket  as  you  can  to  the  album.  You 
place  it  in  your  friend's  hands,  saying,  *'This  only 
contains  my  special  favourites,  mind,"  and  there 
is  her  ladyship  staring  them  in  the  face  the  next 
moment.  "Who  is  this  sweet  person?*'  says  the 
visitor.  "Oh,  that  is  dear  Lady  Puddicombe,*' 
you  reply  caredessly.    Delicious  moment ! 

Yet,  sitting  for  one's  photograph  is,  after  all« 
not  a  pleasant  performsmce  to  go  through.  Of 
course  it  is  a  mere  nothing  to  what  one  used  to 
endure  in  sitting  for  a  regular  portrait  in  a 
ffloomy  apartment  in  Newman  or  Bemers-street. 
Many  of  us  remember  that  operation  vividly 
enough,  and  some  even  of  the  new  generation 
can  call  to  mind  what  they  have  suffered  as 
children  in  the  artists'  quarter  just  named.  They 
remember  the  dismal  nouse  with  the  curious 
window  on  the  first-floor  cut  up  so  as  to 
encroach  on  the  second.  They  remember 
the  dirty  servant  of  all  work  who  opened  the 
door,  and  who  ushered  the  victims  into  that 
dingy  dining-room  which  was  too  suggestive 
of  dentistry  to  be  pleasant.  A£  in  the  dental 
dining-room,  so  in  tiiis  of  the  artist,  there  was 
a  wonderful  impossibility  of  identifying  the 
apartment  with  eating  and  drinking.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  anybody  to  enjoy  either  food 
or  wine  within  its  precincts.  A  few  very  old 
periodicals,  a  very  fat  and  dirty  volume  of  the 
Every-day  Book  of  Hone,  and  some  one  or  two 
books  of  amateur  poetry,  were  on  the  central 
table,  and  as  to  works  of  art  these  abounded  at 
the  dentist's  as  at  the  painter's,  but  with  this 
difference:  at  the  first  they  would  be  engiav- 
ings  by  differ^it  hands,  and  bearing  affecting 
inscriptions  in  pencD,  that  made  one  s  grinders 
shake  in  their  sockets.  '*  To  Mr.  Lipscrush, 
with  the  artist's  grateful  remembrances,"  or, 
*•  from  a  grateful  patient,"  or,  "in  commemora- 
tion of  many  professionaly^otrr^  conferred  on 
the  artist."  In  the  Bemers^treet  dining-room 
the  works  of  art  were  without  such  inscriptions. 
The  pictures  which  hung  round  the  artbtic 
dining-room — and  many  of  which  had  no  frames 
—were  ordinarily  of  elevated  subjects:  Titania 


with  Bottom  wearing  the  ass's  head,  Ophelia 
hovering  over  the  book,  U^lino  gaunt  with 
starvation,  Yirginius  sacrificing  his  dau^ter, 
and  other  exhilarating  companions  to  the  dinner- 
table.  There  they  hunff,  a  perpetual  monument 
to  the  want  of  taste  oi  the  British  public,  and 
there  hung  some  of  the  portraits  whicn  the  artist 
had  been  driven  to  paint,  when  he  found  that 
high  art  left  his  dining-table  with  nothing  more 
eatable  upon  it,  than  an  army  list  or  a  number 
of  Blackwood.  Amon^  these  latter  works  would 
be  included  "Portrait  of  the  Artist,"  painted 
evidently  at  the  Ueolino  period,  glaring  round 
at  society  out  of  noUow,  sunken  eyes.  The 
artist's  father,  his  mother,  and  a  general  officer, 
who  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  artist 
himself  in  a  Nathanic  red  coat  and  epaulets. 

What  wonder  that  one  should  go  up  from 
such  a  dining-room  expecting  to  hear  in  a  sooth- 
ing voice  the  words  "  Open,  a  little  wider,"  with 
an  accompaniment  of  rattling  instruments  in  a 
drawer?  And  what  a  place  was  the  Studio 
itself  when  you  reached  it.  That  window  ob- 
served from  outside  as  encroaching  on  the 
second-floor  was  blocked  up  as  to  the  lower 
half,  so  that  there  was  no  chance  of  seeing  any- 
thing of  the  street  unless  it  was  the  garret- 
window  and  the  parapet  of  the  house  opposite, 
with  an  old  flower-pot,  a  dangling  fragment  of 
clothes-line,  and  a  row  of  hideous  distorted 
cbimneys  showing  their  gnarled  and  twisted 
arms  against  the  dull  grey  sky.  To  spend  an 
afternoon  looking  at  such  a  prospect  was  not 
hilarious.  Nor  was  the  interior  of  the  room 
much  better.  The  half-finished  pictures  leaning 
against  the  wall,  the  studies  from  nature  or 
copies  of  the  old  masters— old  enough  to  haye 
grown  up  into  misters  one  would  think  by  this 
time— the  plaster  casts  of  nude  arms  doubling 
themselves  up  so  as  to  bring  out  the  muscles  in 
a  very  unnecessary  manner,  for  nobody  ever  said 
they  were  not  muscular,  the  antique  heads,  with 
noses  on  wliich  the  blacks  and  dust  had  gathered 
loweringly ;  their  hollow  parts  and  sunken  lines 
protectedf  by  the  nobbier  portions,  relieving  with 
a  white  ana  brilliant  glare  the  bits  of  old  ta- 
pestry, frouzy  costume,  and  improbable  armour 
— all  these  matters  made  up  an  interior  which 
if  it  was  picturesque  (which  it  wasn't)  was  in- 
finitely dismal  and  disheartening. 

You  were  seated  on  a  throne,  too,  which  to 
persons  not  of  the  regal  class  was  in  itself  dis- 
concerting. Some  question  of  perspective,  or 
of  points  of  view,  rendered  it  needful  that  you 
should  be  rabed  on  hi^h,  and  so  you  were 
perched  up  onagreen-baize  throne,  lou  sat  on 
a  cut-yelvet  old-mshioned  chair,  whose  timbers 
creaked  responsive  every  time  you  sighed,  and 
more  old-fashioned  chairs  were  placed  about  the 
room,  which  might  have  reminded  one  of  ancient 
times,  if  they  had  not  been  so  much  more  sug- 
gestive of  Auction  Marts  and  nosey  brokers. 

What  an  afternoon's  entertainment !  If  the 
artist  talked,  you  felt  he  was  not  minding  his 
business;  if  ne  worked,  he  was  apt  to  be 
silent ;  while,  if  he  tried  to  combine  labour  and 
conversation,  his  talk  would  be  cliaracterised  by 
the  Remark  unconnected  and  the  Reply  inap- 
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propriate,  and  the  afternoon's  labour  would 
very  likely  result  in  that  disastrous  pheno- 
memon,  an  unrecoffiniaable  likeness. 

Now  what  is  toe  photographic  ordeal  after 
this  P    Nothing.    Absolutely  nothing. 

But,  just  as  the  suffering  which  we  are  called 
on  to  undergo  haye  in  this  age  been  reduced, 
so  also,  alas!  have  the  powers  of  endurance, 
and  so  the  same  human  being,  who  once  bore  a 
journey  of  three  days  and  nights  by  coach, 
ffrumbles  at  a  two  hours'  whirl  by  railway ;  and 
be  who  has  known  the  horrors  of  a  month  or  so 
of  sittings,  finds  that  to  wait  an  hour  or  so  in  a 
photographer's  gallery,  going  right  through  all 
the  portraits  on  the  waU  and  table,  exhausts  his 
patience.  When  at  last  he  is  released  from  the 
waiting-^oon  and  mounts  to  the  operating-room 
above,  that  he  is  in  the  worst  possiole  cue  for  the 
performance  in  which  he  is  to  take  a  part.  He 
feels  at  once  dazzled  and  oppressed  by  that  glare 
of  light  above  his  head.  It  makes  him  blink,  it 
closes  up  his  eyes,  it  gives  him  a  sense  of  having 
been  up  all  night.  The  properties  about  the 
room,  too,  are  bewildering.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  things  appropriate  to  all  the  different  pro- 
fessions whiCQ  dmerent  sitters  may  be  expected 
to  follow.  There  is  a  piece  of  complicated  wheel- 
work  for  a  mechanician,  a  pair  of  globes  for  a  geo- 
grapher, a  nautical  compass  for  the  mariner,  and 
a  pair  of  compasses  for  a  civil  engineer.  There, 
too,  is  a  palette  and  an  easel  for  the  artist,  a 
book  for  the  divine,  an  emptv  brief  for  the 
lawyer,  an  hour-glass  for  the  philosopher,  and 
an  inkstand  and  a  pen  with  a  tremendous  feather 
in  it  for  the  author.  Lastly,  there  is  a  wretched 
painted  scene  which  is  intended  to  take  the 

Ettblic  in  as  a  landscape-background,  but  the 
onest  instrument  will  never  fEdlinto  the  scheme, 
and  hating  the  landscape  always  proclaims  it  for 
the  sham  which  it  is.  This  bacx^round  is  in- 
tended for  private  and  non-professional  persons, 
and  there  is  also  a  pillar  and  a  curtain — but  who 
are  those  for?  What  is  the  profession  of  that 
unhappy  and  misguided  wretcn  who  is  supposed 
to  pass  his  life  in  a  perpetual  environment  of 
pillar  and  curtain  ?  There  may  have  been  per- 
sons so  situated  once,  but  now  we  turn  our 
pillars  into  letter  boxes,  and  the  curtain  draperies 
into  ladies'  cloaks  rich  in  festoons  of  crimson. 

The  thirty  seconds  which  the  light  requires 
to  take  a  likeness  are  so  utterly  exhausting, 
that  if  there  were  one  more  necessary  I  believe 
no  human  being  could  go  through  with  the 
thing.  The  honible  necessity  of  xeepin^  mo- 
tionless is  an  incentive,  of  almost  irresistible 
force,  to  violent  action.  Terrific  are  the  tempta- 
tions of  those  thirty  seconds.  You  feel  that  you 
must  make  a  face,  yell,  spring  up,  and  cut  a 
frantic  caper.  You  say  to  yourself :  "  Suppose 
I  were  to  sneeze,  to  choke;  suppose  I  were 
to  burst  out  into  a  rude  guffaw?  I  will,  I 
must !  Suppose  I  were  to  squint ;  I  think  I  am 
squinting.  The  brass  knob  on  which  I  am  told 
to  fix  my  eyes  is  getting  muzzy ;  it  is  huge  in 
size ;  it  revolves ;  I  can't  see  it.  My  hands  are 
tingUng,  swelling,  bursting.  All  is  dizzy  before 
me— I  shall  explode !" 
There  is,  in  truths  much  that  will  always  be 


adverse  to  the  production  of  an  agreeable  pho- 
tographic likeness;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
quite  as  true  that  a  very  great  deal  might  be  done 
by  a  little  more  knowledge,  thought,  and  pains- 
taking, to  render  such  portraits  infinitely  more 
pleasant  than  they  are  £[enerally  found  to  be. 

People  who  are  considered  good-looking,  and 
those  even  who  are  beautiful,  have  a  hiindred 
different  aspects,  and  to  seize  the  best  one 
and  reproduce  it  is  a  function  of  Genius  and 
not  of  Chemicals.  If  you  have  had  a  friend 
whom  you  have  wished  to  show  off  to  another 
friend,  have  you  not  often  been  disappoint^l 
that  the  first  was  *'in  such  bad  looks"  as 
really  not  to  look  even  pretty?  The  person 
who  was  expected  to  be  struck  with  admiration 
has  wondered  at  your  taste,  and  you  have  been 
obliged  to  own  that  there  was  matter  for  disap- 
pointment. Even  in  nature,  out-of-door  nature, 
this  is  so.  The  view  which  you  saw  from  the 
hills  above  the  old  French  town,  with  the  even- 
ing sun  lighting  up  the  rich  plain,  making  the 
mountains  in  the  distance  amethysts,  ana  the 
ri?er  a  line  of  edd,  while  the  one  cloud  shadow 
lay  over  the  old  cathedral  tower  and  blackened 
it,  so  that  aU  the  rest  sparkled  the  more — what 
is  that  very  same  scene  when  the  sky  is  grey,  and 
the  mountains  grey  too,  and  plain  and  river  and 
cathedral  are  allof^one  monotonous  slate-colour  1 

But  though  it  may  take  a  Beynolds  to  do 
justice  to  the  beautv  of  the  living  creature,  and 
a  Turner  to  reproduce  that  of  the  mountain 
and  the  plain,  there  is  much  to  be  got  out  of 
the  Photographic  Lens — which  it  would  be 
wickedness  to  disparage — ^infinitely  more  than 
it  is  ordinarily  made  to  convey  to  us.  There 
are  one  or  two  simple  matters  which  might  be 
borne  in  mind  by  photographers  with  immense 
advanta^  to  their  sitters,  and  to  their  own 
reputations  as  welL  They  do  not  yet  quite  un- 
dearstand  their  trade. 

The  two  great  main  considerations  which 
should  occnpv  the  mind  of  every  photographer 
are  these :  What  is  the  best  view  he  can  take  of 
his  sitter,  and  what  the  effect  of  light  and  shade 
which  will  be  most  becoming  to  that  sitter's 
countenance.  On  these  two  considerations  the 
success  of  the  portrait  entirely  depends. 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  view  there  is  some 
tolerable  amount  of  understanding  manifested 
by  the  great  bod  v  of  photographers.  The  sitter 
is  genmlly  so  placed  that  the  most  favourable 
aspect  of  nis  tace  may  come  before  the  lens, 
and  so  that  the  rapid  perspective  to  which  he  is 
subjected  shall  distort  him  as  little  as  may  be. 
It  IS  pretty  well  known  that  if  his  legs^are 
nearer  the  machine  than  his  body  the  first  will 
be  disproportionatelv  large  for  the  last ;  that  if 
his  hand  is  stretchea  out  towards  the  artist,  it 
will  be  twice  the  size  it  ought  to  be,  and  that 
even  the  fact  of  his  nose  being  nearer  the 
camera  than  the  rest  of  the  face  will  give  to 
that  central  feature  a  large  and  swollen  aspect. 

Such  general  rules  as  these,  applying  equallv 
to  all  sitters,  are  then  prettv  well  understood. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  The  photographic 
artist  who  would  wish  to  produce  a  reaUr  suc- 
cessful portrait,  should  study  the  special  defects 
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and  the  special  beauties  of  the  individual  before 
him,  and  consider  in  what  view  the  faults  of 
such  a  physiognomy  will  assert  themselves  least 
strongly,  and  the  merits  show  the  most.  This 
is  the  function  of  an  artist,  of  a  man  of  con- 
siderable natural  abilities,  and  immense  experi- 
ence. It  is  exercised  by  some  of  the  oest 
French  photographers  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  by  one— M.  Camille  Silvy — who  has  set 
up  his  studio  here  in  England. 

M.  Silvy^ahd  almost  Jie  alone  in  this  coun- 
try— seems  to  understand  the  immense  import- 
ance of  shadow  as  an  ingredient  in  a  successful 
portrait.  This  is  his  ^reat  stronghold,  more 
even  than  the  taste  whicQ  he  shows  in  his  choice 
of  view,  costume,  and  accessory.  These  last 
are  great  elements  in  M.  Silvv's  portraits,  but 
the  distinguishing  merit  of  them  is  the  well- 
chosen  li^t  ana  shade.  It  is  perfectl^f  sur- 
prising that  this  has  not  been  more  considered 
Dj  all  photographers.  Their  process  is  a  thing 
simply  of  lignt  and  shade.  It  is  the  light  that 
makes  the  portrait  come  into  existence  at  all. 
The  patches  of  shade,  more  or  less  dark,  alone 
prevent  a  carte  de  visite  from  being  a  sheet  of 
olank  paper.  Surely  the  shapes  of  those  patches 
of  shade  are  all-important.  It  is  little  known — 
and  when  it  is  known  we  shall  have  prettier 
photographs — that  a  light  coming  from  above 
the  head  of  the  sitter  is  the  most  unbecoming 
thing  in  the  world,  and  that  a  face  so  lightea 
cannot  by  any  possibility  show  to  advantage. 
Now,  the  orainary  photographer's  glass-room 
has  a  diffused  light  all  over  it,  but  mainly 
coming  from  above,  so  that  the  eyes  show  in 
two  <£rk  caverns  of  shadow,  while  a  black 
patch  appears  under  the  nose,  throwing  the  ter- 
mination of  that  feature  up  to  the  skies,  and 
making  it  show  as  an  isolated  nob,  the  full  size 
of  which  is — and  few  of  us  can  bear  this— done 
the  amplest  justice  to.  This  top-light,  more- 
over, scores  out  relentlessly  those  baggy  marks 
which  many  of  us  have  too  well  developed  under 
the  eyes,  and  which  are  not  characteristics  of 
the  human  beau-ideal,  while  —  in  the  case  of 
ladies — a  kind  of  trough  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth  is  joined  to  the  chin-shadow  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Vandyke  beard. 

In  ladies'  portraits,  the  elimination  of  beauty^ 
and  not  so  much  of  character  as  in  men,  is  the 
thing  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Now,  the  most 
becoming  light  is  one  level  wilh  the  face,  or 
even,  perhaps,  somewhat  beneath  it— it  being  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  foot-lights  on 
the  stage  are  unbecoming.  Such  a  light  as  that 
described  above  would  make  any  face  in  the 
world  ugly,  and  yet  it  is  just  such  a  light  which 
is  to  be  found  in  most  photographers'  rooms. 

As  much  as  possible,  as  mucu  as  may  consist 
with  the  action  of  the  photographic  process,  the 
light  from  above  should  be  got  rid  of  in  taking 
these  portraits,  and  a  light  from  the  side  brouglit 
into  use.  This  seems  to  be  understood  in  a  rare 
manner  by  M.  Silvy.  His  portraits  are  very 
popular,  but,  perhaps,  many  of  the  people  who 


like  them  are  ignorant  of  the  reason  which  causes 
their  preference.  The  reason  lies,  to  a  large 
extent,  in  the  softness  and  size  of  the  shadows 
which  lie  in  such  agreeable  masses  on  the  faces 
which  come  witliin  the  range  of  this  photogra- 
pher's skill.  He  has  discovered  the  simple 
truth,  that  in  an  affair  in  which  it  is  a  question 
altogether  of  shadows,  the  distribution  of  those 
shadows  is  a  thing  of  vital  importance.  Of 
every  face  in  this  town  there  is  a  view  to  be 
taken,  and  a  light  and  shade  to  be  selected, 
which  will  show  it  to  advantage  or  disadvantage. 
To  subject  all  to  the  same  glaring  light,  de- 
scending on  all  alike,  and  to  m  unbecoming,  is 
scarcely  the  way  to  produce  agreeable  results. 
Yet  we  have  known  a  photographer  standing 
under  his  own  light,  and  most  hideously  dis- 
torted by  that  circumstance  alone — without  the 
additional  help  of  his  instrument— to  argue  with 
us,  the  wretched  sitter,  that  we  were  none  the 
worse  for  his  light ! 

It  is  difBcult  to  speak  strongly  enough  about 
this  question  of  shadows  and  their  value.  Queen 
Elizaoeth,  in  her  ignorance,  thought  shadows 
unbecoming  to  the  glory  of  her  majesty,  and 
wished  to  be  painted  without  any  at  all;  and, 
doubtless,  there  are  people  who  now-a-days  think 
shade  a  smudgy  dirty  thing,  the  less  of  which 
comes  upon  their  countenances  the  better.  But 
light  cannot  be  thrown  out  in  its  full  brilHancy, 
nor  forms  shown  in  their  variety,  without  its 
aid.  Why,  one  of  the  main  differences  between 
a  fine  day  and  a  dull  one  lies  in  the  shadows 
which  proclaim  the  first,  and  are  wanting  in  the 
other.  On  a  wet,  dull  day,  as  you  stand  in  the 
grey  sickly  light,  you  may  look  all  round  about 
m  vain  for  your  shadow;  it  is  not  to  be  found. 
A  cheerless,  monotonous  glare  is  over  all  things. 
The  sun  comes  out,  and  tne  first  thing  it  does 
is  to  cast  your  shadow  dark  and  clear  and  sharp 
upon  the  ground— your  shadow  and  that  of  the 
trees,  the  buildings,  and  all  things  else  that  come 
within  reach  of  its  rays.  How  different  every- 
thing looks  then;  how  solid,  how  bright,  how 
finished !  Those  shadows  are  larger  in  the  early 
morning  and  again  as  the  day  declines,  and  it 
is  one  reason  of  our  admiraSon  of  those  two 
seasons  that  then  the  rising  or  sinking  sun 
catches  but  one  side  of  every  object,  and  leaves 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  scene  lost  in  a  myste- 
rious and  softened  shade. 
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CHAPTEE  XII.  (continued). 

Tus  governess  stood  alone  at  tbe  stndy 
window.  The  momng  was  oppressively  hot, 
and  she  threw  up  the  lower  sash  to  admit  more 
air  into  the  room,  as  Mr.  Pendril  came  in. 

They  bowed  to  each  other  with  a  formal  polite- 
ness, which  betrayed  on  either  side  an  uneasy 
sense  of  restraint.  Mr.  Pendril  was  one  of  the 
many  men  who  appear  superficially  to  the  worst 
advantage,  under  the  influence  of  strong  mental 
agitation  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  con- 
trol. Miss  Garth,  on  her  side,  had  not  forgotten 
the  ungraciously  guarded  terms  in  which  the 
lawyer  had  replied  to  her  letter ;  and  the  natural 
anxiety  which  she  felt  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
terview, was  not  relieved  by  any  favourable 
opinion  of  the  man  who  sought  it.  As  they 
confronted  each  other  in  the  silence  of  the  sum- 
mer's morning— both  dressed  in  black;  Miss 
Garth's  hard  features,  gaunt  and  haggai-d  with 
grief;  the  lawyer's  colc^  colourless  face,  void  of 
all  marked  expression,  suggestive  of  a  business 
embarrassment  and  of  nothing  more— it  would 
have  been  hard  to  find  two  persons  less  attractive 
externally  to  any  ordinary  sympathies  than  the 
two  who  had  now  met  together,  the  one  to  tell, 
the  other  to  hear,  the  secrets  of  the  dead. 

"  I  am  sincerely  sorry.  Miss  Garth,  to  intrude 
on  you  at  such  a  time  as  this.  But  circum- 
stances, as  I  have  already  explained,  leave  me  no 
other  choice." 

"Will  you  take  a  seat,  Mr.  Pendril?  You 
wished  to  see  me  in  this  room,  I  believe  ?" 

"Only  in  this  room,  because  Mr.  Yanstone's 
papers  are  kept  here,  and  I  may  find  it  necessary 
to  refer  to  some  of  them." 

After  that  formal  interchange  of  question  and 
answer,  they  sat  down  on  either  side  of  a  table 
placed  close  under  the  window.  One  waited  to 
speak,  the  other  waited  to  hear.  There  was  a 
momentary  silence.  Mr.  Pendril  broke  it  by  re- 
ferring  to  the  young  ladies,  with  the  customary 
inquiries,  and  the  customary  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy. Miss  Garth  answereid  hun  with  the  same 
ceremony,  in  the  same  conventional  tone.  There 
was  a  second  pause  of  silence.  The  humming  of 
fliea  among  the  evergreen  shrubs   under  the 


window,  penetrated  drowsily  into  the  room ;  and 
the  tramp  of  a  heavy-foot^  cart-horse,  plodding 
along  the  high-road  beyond  the  garden,  was  as 
plainly  audible  in  the  stillness  as  if  it  had  been 
night. 

The  lawyer  roused  his  flagging  resolution,  and 
spoke  to  the  purpose  when  he  spoke  next. 

"You  have  some  reason.  Miss  Garth,"  he 
began,  "  to  feel  not  qoite  satisfied  with  my  past 
conduct  towards  you,  in  one  particular.  During 
Mrs.  Yanstone's  fatal  illness,  you  addressed  a 
letter  to  me,  making  certain  inquiries;  which, 
while  she  lived,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
answer.  Her  deplorable  death  releases  me  from 
the  restrainji  which  I  had  imposed  on  myself,  and 
permits — or,  more  properly,  obliges  me  to  speak. 
You  shall  know  what  serious  reasons  I  had  for 
waiting  day  and  night,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
that  interview  which  unhappily  never  took  place ; 
and  in  justice  to  Mr.  Yanstone's  memory,  your 
own  eyes  shall  inform  you  that  he  maicle  his 
will." 

He  rose;  unlocked  a  little  iron  safe  in  the 
comer  of  the  room ;  and  returned  to  the  table 
with  some  folded  sheets  of  paper,  which  he 
spread  open  under  Miss  Garth's  eyes.  When 
she  had  read  the  first  words,  "  In  the  name  of 
Grod,  Amen,"  he  turned  the  sheet,  and  pointed 
to  the  end  of  the  next  page.  She  saw  the 
well-known  signature:  "Andrew  Yanstone." 
She  saw  the  customary  attestations  of  the 
two  witnesses ;  and  the  date  of  the  document, 
reverting  to  a  period  of  more  than  five  years 
since.  Having  thus  convinced  her  of  the  formality 
of  the  will,  the  lawyer  interposed  before  she  could 
question  him,  and  addressed  her  in  these  words : 

"  I  must  not  deceive  you,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
my  own  reasons  for  producing  this  document." 

"What  reasons,  sir?" 

"  You  shall  hear  them.  When  you  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  truth,  these  pages  may  help  to 
preserve  your  respect  for  Mr.  Yanstone's  me- 
mory  '* 

Miss  Garth  started  back  in  her  chair. 

"  What  do  you  mean  P'  she  asked,  with  a  stem 
straightforwardness. 

He  took  no  heed  of  the  question;  he  went  on, 
as  if  she  had  not  interrupted  him. 

"  I  have  a  second  reason,"  he  continued,  "  for 
showing  you  the  will.  If  I  can  prevail  on  you  to 
read  certain  clauses  in  it,  under  my  superintend- 
ence, you  will  make  your  own  discovery  of  the 
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drcumstances  which  I  am  here  to  disclose — 
circumfltanoeft^sopainfal,  that  I  hardly  know  how 
to  coammiioate  them  to  jovl  with  m^  crwn  hps.'* 

Miss  (krth  looked  him  steadfastly  in  the  fact. 

"Circumstances,  sir,  which  affect  the  dead 
parents,  or  the  living  children  ?*' 

"Which  affect  the  dead  and  the  living  both," 
answered  the  lawyer.  "  CirottXiistanees,  1  grim 
to  say,  which  involve  the  future  of  Mr.  Van- 
stone's  tmhappy  daughters.'' 

"Wait,"  said  Miss  Garth;  "wait  a  little." 
She  pushed  her  grey  hair  back  from  her  temples, 
and  struggled  with  the  sickness  of  heart,  the 
dreadful  faintness  of  terror,  which  would  have 
overpowered  a  younger,  or  a  less  resokte  wo- 
man. Her  eyes  dim  with  watching,  weary  with 
grief,  searched  the  lawyer's  unfathomable  £aoe. 
"  His  unhappy  daughters  ?"  she  repeated  to  her- 
self, vacantly.  "  He  taJks  as  if  th^e  was  some 
worse  calamity  than  the  calamity  which  has  made 
them  orphans."  She  paused  onoe  mora;  and 
ndiied  her  sinking  eouiage.  "  I  will  not  make 
your  hard  duty,  sir,  more  painful  to  you  than  I 
can  help,"  she  resumed.  "  Show  me  the  place  in 
the  will.    Let  me  read  it,  and  know  the  worst." 

Mr.  Pendril  tamed  back  to  the  first  page,  and 
pointed  to  a  certain  place  in  the  cramped  lines 
of  writing.    "  Begin  here,"  he  said. 

She  tried  to  begin ;  she  tried  to  follow  his 
finger,  as  she  had  followed  it  already  to  the  signa* 
tures  and  the  dates.  But  her  senses  seemed  to 
share  the  confusion  of  her  mind-— the  words 
mingled  together,  and  the  linee  swam  before  her 
eyes. 

"  I  can't  follow  you,"  she  said.  "  You  must 
tell  it,  or  read  it  to  me."  She  pushed  her  chair 
back  from  the  table,  and  tried  to  collect  hendf . 
"  Stop !"  she  exclaimed,  as  the  lawyer,  with  vi- 
sible hesitation  and  reluctance,  took  the  papers 
in  his  own  hand,  "  One  question,  first.  Does 
his  will  provide  for  his  childien  P" 

"  His  will  provided  for  them,  when  he  made  it." 

"When  he  made  it?"  (Something  of  her 
natural  bluntness  broke  out  in  her  manner  as 
she  repeated  the  answer.)  "  Does  it  provide  for 
them  now  P" 

"It  does  not  P" 

She  snatched  the  will  from  his  hand,  and  threw 
it  into  a  comer  of  the  room.  "  You  mean  well," 
(die  said ;  "  you  wish  to  spare  me— but  you  are 
wasting  your  time,  andmy  strength.  If  the  will  is 
useless,  there  let  it  lie.  Tell  me  the  troth,  Mr. 
Pendril--4ell  it  plainly,  tell  it  instantly,  in  your 
own  words !" 

He  felt  that  it  would  be  useless  omelty  to  re- 
sist that  appeal.  There  was  no  merciful  alterna- 
tive but  to  answer  it  on  the  spot. 

"  I  must  refer  you  to  the  spring  of  the  present 
year.  Miss  Garth.  Do  you  remember  the  fourth 
of  March  P" 

Her  attention  wandered  again;  a  thought 
seemed  to  have  stmck  her  at  the  moment  when 
he  spoke.  Instmui  of  answering  his  inquiry, 
she  put  a  question  of  her  own. 

"  Let  me  break  the  news  to  myself^  she  said—*  I 


"  let  me  anticipate  you,  if  I  can.  His  useless  will, 
i^  terms  in  which  yen.  speak  of  his  daughters, 
the  doubt  you  seem  to  feel  of  mv  continual  re- 
spect for  las  memory,  have  opened  a  new  view  to 
me.  Mr.  Vanstone  has  died  a  mined  man— is 
that  what  you  had  to  tell  meP 

"Par  from  it.  Mr,  Vanstone  has  died,  leaving 
a  fortune  ^  nxne  than  eighty  thousand  pounds 
—a  fortune  invested  in  exigent  securities.  He 
lived  up  to  his  income,  but  never  beyond  it;  and 
all  his  debts  added  together  would  not  reach  two 
hundred  pounds.  K  he  had  died  a  ruined  man, 
I  should  have  felt  deeply  for  his  children— but  I 
should  not  have  hesitated  to  tell  you  the  tmth, 
as  I  am  hesitating  now.  Let  me  repeat  a  ques- 
tion which  escaped  you,  I  think,  when  I  first 
put  it.  Garry  your  mind  back  to  the  spring  of 
this  year.  Do  you  remember  the  fourth  of 
March  r 

Miss  Qarth  shook  her  head.  **  My  memory  for 
dates  is  bad  at  the  best  of  times,"  she  said.  "  I 
am  too  confused  to  exert  it  at  a  moment^s 
notice.  Can  you  put  your  question  in  no  other 
form?" 

He  put  it  in  this  form  :— 

"  Do  you  remember  any  domestic  event  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year,  which  appeared  to 
affect  Mr.  Vanstone  more  seriously  than  usual  P' 

Miss  Garth  leaned  forward  in  her  chair,  and 
looked  eagerly  at  Mr.  Pendiil  across  the  table. 
"  The  journey  to  London !"  she  exclaimed.  "  I 
distrusted  the  journey  to  London  from  the  first  I 
Yes!  I  remember  Mr.  Vanstone  receiving  a 
letter— I  remember  his  reading  it,  and  loolong 
so  altered  from  himself  that  he  startled  us  alL" 

**  Did  you  notice  any  apparent  understanding 
between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanstone,  on  the  subject 
of  that  letter  r 

"  Yes :  I  did.  One  of  the  gnls— it  was  Mag- 
dalen—mentioned the  post-mark;  some  place 
in  America.  It  all  comes  back  to  me,  Mx. 
Pendril.  Mrs.  Vanstone  looked  excited  and 
anxious,  the  moment  she  heard  the  place  named. 
They  went  to  London  together,  the  next  day; 
they  explained  nothing  to  their  daughters, 
nothing  to  me.  Mrs.  Vanstone  said  the  jour- 
n^  was  for  family  affairs.  I  suspected  some- 
thing wrong ;  I  couldn't  tell  what.  Mrs.  Van- 
stone wrote  to  me  from  London,  saying  that 
her  object  was  to  consult  a  physician  on  the  state 
of  her  health,  and  not  to  alarm  her  daughters  by 
teUing  them.  Something  in  the  letter  rather  hurt 
me  at  the  time.  I  thought  there  might  be  some 
other  motive  that  she  was  keeping  from  me.  Did 
I  do  her  wrong  P" 

"  You  did  her  no  wrong.  There  was  a  motive 
which  she  was  keeping  from  you.  In  revealmg 
that  motive,  I  reveal  the  painful  secret  which 
brings  me  to  this  house.  All  that  I  could  do  to 
prepare  you,  I  have  done.  Let  me  now  tell  the 
troth  in  the  plainest  and  fewest  words.  When 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanstone  left  Gombe-BAven,  in  the 
March  of  the  present  year " 

Before  he  could  complete  the  sentence,  a  sud- 
den movement  of  Miss  Garth's  iuteimpted  him. 
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Ske  started  Tiolently,  and  looked  round  towards 
the  window.  "  Only  the  wind  among  the  leayea," 
she  said  fnintly.  *'  My  nerves  are  so  shaken,  the 
least -thing  startles  me.  Speak  out,  for  God's 
«ak»!  When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yanstone  left  this 
boose,  tell  me  in  plain  words— why  did  they  go 
to  London  r 
In  plain  words  Mr.  Pendril  told  her : 
'^hey  went  to  London  to  be  married." 
With  that  answer  he  plaoeda  slip  of  paper  on 
the  tiJde.  It  was  the  marriage  certificate  of  the 
dead  paientet,  and  the  date  it  bore  was  March 
the  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six." 
MissQarth  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  The 
certificate  lay  beneath  her  unnoticed.  She  sat 
with  her  eyes  rooted  on  the  lawyer's  face ;  her 
mind  stunned,  her  senses  helpless.  He  saw  that 
all  his  efforts  to  break  the  shock  of  the  discoveiy 
had  been  efforts  made  in  vain ;  he  felt  the  vital 
importance  of  rousiug  her,  and  firmly  and  dis- 
tinctly repeated  the  fatal  words. 

"  They  went  to  London  to  be  married,"  he  said. 
*'  Tiy  to  rouse  yourself:  try  to  realise  the  plain 
fact  first:  the  exphmatioin  shall  come  afterwards. 
MissQarth,  I  sp^  the  miserable  truth  1  In  the 
spring  of  this  year  they  left  home ;  they  lived  in- 
London  for  a  fortnight,  in  the  strictest  retire- 
ment;  they  were  married  by  license  at  the  end  of 
that  time.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  certificate,  which 
Imyseif  obtained  on  Monday  last.  Eead  the  date 
^  the  marriage  for  yonrsdf .  It  is  Eriday,  the 
twentieth  of  March— the  March  of  Uus  piasent 

As  he  pdnted  to  the  certificate,  that  iiaint 
breath  of  air  among  the  shruhs  beneath  the 
window,  which  had  startled  Miss  Qarth,  stirred 
the  leaves  onoe  more.  He  heard  it  himself,  this 
time ;  and  turned  his  face,  so  as  to  let  the  breeae 
play  i^n  it.  No  breeze  came ;  no  breath  of  air 
that  was  strong  enough  for  him  to  feel^  floated 
into  the  room. 

Miss  Garth  roused  herself  mechaBuoally,  and 
read  tiie  certificate.  It  seemed  to  produce  no 
distinct  unpressbn  on  her:  she  laid  it  on  one 
mde,  in  a  lost  bewildered  manner.  "  Twelve 
jrears,"  she  said,  in  low  hopeless  tones—"  twelve 
4iniet  happy  years  I  lived  with  this  family.  Mrs. 
Yanstone  was  my  friend ;  my  dear,  valued  friend 
—my  sister,  I  might  almost  say.  I  can't  believe 
it.  Bear  with  me  a  little,  sir;  I  can't  believe  it 
yet" 

''  I  shall  help  you  to  believe  it,  when  I  tell 
.you  more,"  said  Mr.  Pendril— "you  will  un- 
derstand me  better  when  I  take  you  back  to  the 
time  of  Mr.  Yanatone's  early  life.  I  won't  ask 
for  your  attention  just  yet.  Let  us  wait  a  little, 
until  you  recover  yourself." 

They  waited  a  few  minutes.  The  lawyer  took 
jome  letters  horn  his  pocket,  referred  to  them 
attentively,  and  put  them  back  again.  "  Can  you 
listen  to  me,  now?"  he  asked  kindly.  She 
bowed  her  head  in  answer.  Mr.  Pendril  con- 
sidered with  himself  for  a  moment.  "I  must 
caution  you  on  one  point,"  he  said.  "  If  the  aspect 
of  Mr.  Yanatone's  character  which  I  am  now 


about  to  present  to  you,  seems  in  some  respects, 
at  variance  with  your  later  experience,  bear  in 
mind  that  when  you  first  knew  him  twelve  years 
since,  he  was  a  man, of  forty;  and  that,  when  I 
first  knew  him,  he  was  a  lad  of  nineteen." 

His  next  words  raised  the  veil,  and  showed  the 
irrevocable  Past. 

OSAFnBXIEU 

"  Tax  foitune  which  Mr.  Yanstone  possessed 
when  you  knew  him"  (the  kwyer  began)  "was 
part,  and  part  only,  of  the  inheritance  which  fell 
to  him  on  his  iath^s  death.  Mr.  Yanstone  the 
elder,  wasa  manofaotarer  in  the  North  of  England. 
He  married  early  in  life;  and  the  children  of  the 
maaiage  were  either  six,  Gt  seven  in  number— I 
am  not  oertain  which.  First,  Michael,  the  eldest 
son,  still  living,  and  now  an  old  man,  turned 
seven^.  Secondly,  Sehna^  the  eldest  dbmghter, 
who  mairied  in  after-life,  and  who  died  ten  or 
eleven  years  ago.  After  those  two,  came  other 
8(His  and  danghteis  whose  early  deaths  make  it 
unneoessary  to  mention  them  particuhurly.  The 
last  and  by  many  years  tiie  youngest  of  tiie  chil- 
dren wae  Andrew,  whom  I  first  knew,  as  I  toki 
you,  at  the  i«e  of  nineteen.  My  father  was  then 
<«  the  point  of  retiring  from  the  active  pursuit 
of  his  profession;  and,  in  succeeding  to  his 
business,  I  abo  succeeded  to  his  connexion  witii 
the  Yanstonea,  as  the  family  solicitor. 

"  At  that  time,  Andrew  had  just  started  in  life 
by  entering  the  army.  After  little  more  than  a 
year  of  heme-eerviee,  he  was  ordered  out  with  his 
regflBflnt  to  CSaaada.  When  he  quitted  Eo^and, 
he  left  his  father  and  his  elder  brother  Midiael 
serionsly  at  variance.  I  need  not  detain  you  by 
entering  into  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  I  need 
only  tell  you  that  the  elder  Mr.  Yanstone,  with 
many  excellent  qualities,  was  a  man  of  fierce  and 
intractable  tnnper.  His  eldest  son  had  set  him 
at  defiance,  under  droumstanoes  which  might 
have  justly  irritated  a  father  of  far  milder 
character;  and  he  decUred,  in  the  most  positive 
tenns,  that  he  wodd  never  see  Michael's  face 
again.  In  defiance  of  my  entreaties,  and  of  the 
entreaties  of  his  wife,  he  tore  up,  in  our  presence, 
the  will  which  provided  for  Michael's  share  in 
the  paternal  inheritance.  Such  was  the.  family 
position,  when  the  younger  son  left  home  for 
Canada. 

"  Some  months  after  Andrew's  arrival  with  his 
r^^iment  at  Quebee,  he  became  acquainted  with 
a  woman  of  great  personal  attractions,  who  came, 
or  said  she  came*  from  one  of  the  southern  states 
of  America.  She  obtained  an  immediate  in- 
fluence over  him :  and  she  used  it  to  the  basest 
purpose.  You  knew  the  easy,  affectionate,  trust- 
ing nature  of  the  man,  in  later  life— you  can 
imagine  how  thoughtlessly  he  acted  on  the  im- 
pulses oi  his  youth.  It  is  useless  to  dwell  on 
this  lamentable  part  of  the  story.  He  was  just 
twenty-K)ne :  he  was  blindly  devoted  to  a  worth- 
less woman;  and  she  led  him  on,  with  merciless 
canning,  till  it  was  too  late  to  draw  back.  In 
one  word,  he  committed  the  fatal  enw  of  his 
life:  he  married  her. 
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**  She  had  been  wise  enough  in  her  own  in- 
terests to  dread  the  influence  of  his  brother- 
officers,  and  to  persuade  him,  up  to  the  period  of 
the  marriage  ceremouy,  to  keep  the  proposed 
union  between  them  a  secret.  She  could  do  this ; 
but  she  could  not  provide  against  the  results  of 
accident.  Hardly  three  months  had  passed,  when 
a  chance  disclosure  exposed  the  life  she  had  led, 
before  her  marriage.  But  one  alternative  was 
left  to  her  husband— the  alternative  of  instantly 
separating  from  her. 

"  The  efTect  of  the  discovery  on  the  unhappy 
))oy_for  a  boy  in  disposition  he  still  was— may 
be  judged  by  the  event  which  followed  the  expo- 
sure. One  of  Andrew's  superior  officers  found 
him  in  his  quarters,  writing  to  his  father  a  con- 
fession of  the  disgraceful  truth,  with  a  loaded 
pistol  by  his  side.  That  officer  saved  the  lad's 
life  from  his  own  hand ;  and  hushed  up  the  scan- 
dalous affair,  by  a  compromise.  The  marriage 
being  a  perfectly  legal  one,  and  the  wife's  mis- 
conduct prior  to  the  ceremony,  giving  her  hus- 
band no  claim  to  his  release  from  her  by  divorce, 
it  was  only  possible  to  appeal  to  her  sense  of  her 
own  interests.  A  handsome  annual  allowance 
was  secured  to  her,  on  condition  that  she  re- 
iumed  to  the  place  from  which  she  had  come ; 
that  she  never  appeared  in  England ;  and  that 
she  ceased  to  use  her  husband's  name.  Other 
stipxdations  were  added  to  these.  She  accepted 
them  all;  and  measures  were  privately  taken  to 
have  her  well  looked  after  in  the  place  of  her 
retreat.  What  life  she  led  there,  and  whether 
she  performed  all  the  conditions  imposed  on  her, 
I  cannot  say.  I  can  oidy  tell  you  that  she  never, 
to  my  knowledge,  came  to  England;  that  she 
never  annoyed  Mr.  Vanstone;  and  that  the 
annual  allowance  was  paid  her,  through  a  local 
agent  in  America,  to  the  day  of  her  death.  All 
that  she  wanted  in  marrying  him  was  money; 
and  money  she  got. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  Andrew  had  left  the  regi- 
ment. Nothing  would  induce  hira  to  face  his 
brother-officers  after  what  had  happened.  He 
sold  out,  and  returned  to  England.  The  first 
intelligence  which  reached  him  on  his  return, 
was  the  intelligence  of  his  father's  death.  He 
came  to  my  office  in  London,  before  going  home, 
and  there  learnt  from  my  Ups  how  the  family 
quarrel  had  ended. 

"The  will  which  Mr.  Vanstone  the  elder  had 
destroyed  in  my  presence,  had  not  been,  so  far 
as  I  knew,  replaced  by  another.  When  I  was 
sent  for,  in  the  usual  course,  on  his  death,  I  fully 
expected  that  the  law  would  be  left  to  make  the 
customary  division  among  jus  widow  andhis  ohil- 
^n.  To  my  surprise,  a  will  appeared  among  his 
papers,  correctly  drawn  and  executed,  and  dated 
about  a  week  after  the  period  when  the  first  will 
had  been  destroyed.  He  had  maintained  his 
vindictive  purpose  against  his  eldest  son;  and 
had  appli^  to  a  stranger  for  the  professional 
assistance  which  I  honestly  believe  he  was 
ashamed  to  ask  for  at  my  hands. 

*'  It  is  needless  to  trouble  you  with  the  provi- 


sions of  the  will  in  detail.  There  were  the 
widow,  and  three  surviving  children  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  The  widow  received  a  life-inteiest 
only,  in  a  portion  of  the  testator's  property.  The 
remaining  portion  was  divided  between  Andrew 
and  Selina— two-thirds  to  the  brother;  one-third 
to  the  sister.  On  the  mother's  death,  the  money 
from  which  her  income  had  been  derived,  was  to 
go  to  Andrew  and  Selina,  in  the  same  relative 
proportions  as  before— five  thousand  pounds 
having  been  first  deducted  from  the  sum,  and 
paid  to  Michael,  as  the  sole  legacy  left  by  the 
implacable  father  to  his  eldest  son. 

"  Speaking  in  round  numbers,  the  division  of 
property,  as  settled  by  the  will,  stood  thus.  Be- 
fore the  mother's  death,  Andrew  had  seventy 
thousand  pounds;  Selina  had  thirty-five  thousand 
pounds;  Michael  had— nothing.  After  the  mo- 
ther's death,  Michael  had  five  thousand  pounds, 
to  set  against  Andrew's  inheritance  augmented 
to  one  hundred  thousand,  and  Selina's  inhe- 
ritance increased  to  fifty  thousand.— Do  not  sup- 
pose that  I  am  dwelling  unnecessarily  on  this 
part  of  the  subject.  Every  word  I  now  speak 
bears  on  interests  still  in  suspense,  which  vitally 
concern  Mr.  Vanstone's  daughters.  As  we  get 
on  from  past  to  present,  keep  in  mind  the 
terrible  inequality  of  Michael's  inheritance  and 
Andrew's  iiieritance.  The  harm  done  by  that 
vindictive  will  is,  I  greatly  fear,  not  over  yet. 

"Andrew's  firat  impulse,  when  he  heard  the 
news  which  I  had  to  tell  him,  was  worthy  of  the 
open,  generous  nature  of  the  man.  He  at  once 
proposed  to  divide  his  inheritance  with  his  elder 
brother.  But  there  was  one  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way.  A  letter  from  Michael  was  waiting  for 
him  at  my  office  when  he  came  there ;  and  that 
letter  charged  him  with  being  the  original  cause 
of  estrangement  between  his  father  and  his  elder 
brother.  The  efforts  which  he  had  made— 
bluntly  and  incautiously,  I  own;  but  with  the 
purest  and  kindest  intentions,  as  I  know— to 
compose  the  quarrel  before  leaving  home,  were 
perverted  by  the  vilest  misconstruction,  to  sup- 
port an  accusation  of  treachery  and  falsehood 
which  would  have  stung  any  man  to  the  quick. 
Andrew  felt,  what  I  felt,  that  if  these  imputa- 
tions were  not  withdrawn,  before  his  ^nerous 
intentions  towards  his  brother  took  effect,  the 
mere  fact  of  their  execution  would  amount  to 
a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  justice 
of  Michael's  charge  against  him.  He  wrote 
to  his  brother,  in  the  most  forbearing  terms. 
The  answer  received  was  as  offensive  as  words 
codd  make  it.  Michael  had  inherited  lus 
father^s  temper,  unredeemed  by  his  father's 
better  qualities:  his  second  letter  reiterated 
the  charges  contained  in  the  first,  and  de- 
ckred  that  he  would  only  accept  the  offered 
division  as  an  act  of  atonement  and  restitution 
on  Andrew's  part.  I  next  wrote  to  the  mother, 
to  use  her  influence.  She  was  herself  aggrieved 
at  being  left  with  nothing  more  tlian  a  life- 
interest  in  her  husband's  property;  she  sided 
resolutely  wit^  Michael;  and  she  stigmatised 
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Andrew's  proposal  as  an  attempt  to  bribe  her 
eldest  son  into  withdrawing  a  charge  against  his 
brother,  which  that  brother  knew  to  be  true. 
After  this  last  repulse,  nothing  more  oonld  be 
done.  Michael  withdrew  to  the  Continent;  and  his 
mother  followed  him  there.  She  lived  long  enough, 
and  saved  money  enough  out  of  her  income,  to 
add  considerably,  at  her  death,  to  her  elder 
son's  five  thousand  pounds.  He  had  previously 
still  further  improved  his  pecuniary  position  by 
an  advantageous  marriage ;  and  he  is  now  passing 
the  close  of  his  days  either  in  France  or  Switzer- 
land—a widower,  with  one  son.  We  shall  re- 
,  turn  to  him  shortly.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
need  only  tell  you  that  Andrew  and  Michael 
never  again  met— never  again  communicated, 
even  bjr  writing.  To  all  intents  and  pui-poses, 
they  were  dead  to  each  other,  from  those  early 
days  to  the  present  time.  ^ 

"yon  can  now  estimate  what  Andrew's  posi- 
tion was  when  he  left  his  profession  and  returned 
to  England.  Possessed  of  a  fortune,  he  was  ^one 
in  the  world;— his  future  destroyed  at  the  fair  out- 
set of  life ;  his  mother  and  brother  estranged  from 
him ;  his  sister  lately  married,  with  interests  and 
hopes  in  which  he  had  no  sht^e.  Men  of  firmer 
mental  calibre  might  have  found  refuge  from  such 
a  situation  as  this,  in  an  absorbing  intellectual 
pursuit.  He  was  not  capable  of  the  effort ;  all 
the  strength  of  his  character  lay  in  the  affections 
he  had  wasted.  His  place  in  the  world  was  that 
quiet  place  at  home,  with  wife  and  diildren  to 
make  liis  life  happy,  which  he  had  lost  for  ever. 
To  look  back,  was  more  than  he  dare.  To  look 
forwai*d,  was  more  than  he  could.  In  sheer 
despair,  he  let  his  own  impetuous  youth  drive 
him  on ;  and  cast  himself  into  the  lowest  dissipa- 
tions of  a  London  life. 

"A  woman's  falsehood  had  driven  him  to  his 
ruin.  A  woman's  love  saved  him,  at  the  outset 
of  hb  downward  career.  Let  us  not  speak  of 
her  harshly— for  we  laid  her  with  him  yesterday 
in  the  grave. 

"  You,  who  only  knew  Mrs.  Vanstone  in  later 
life,  when  illness  and  sorrow  and  secret  care 
had  altered  and  saddened  her,  can  form  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  her  attractions  of  person  and  cha- 
racter when  she  was  a  girl  of  seventeen.  I  was 
with  Andrew  when  he  first  met  her.  I  had  tried 
to  rescue  him,  for  one  night  at  least,  from  de- 
grading associates  and  degrading  pleasiires,  by 
persuading  him  to  go  with  me  to  a  ball  given  by 
one  of  the  great  City  Companies.  There,  they 
met.  She  produced  a  strong  impression  on  him, 
the  moment  he  saw  her.  To  me,  as  to  him,  she 
was  a  total  stranger.  An  introduction  to  her, 
obtained  in  the  customary  manner,  informed  him 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  Mr.  Blake.  The 
rest  he  discovered  from  herself.  They  were 
partners  in  the  dance  (unobserved  in  that  crowded 
ball-room)  all  through  the  evening. 
.  "Circumstances  were  against  her  from  the 
first.  She  was  unhappy  at  home.  Her  family 
and  friends  occupied  no  recognised  station  in 
life ;  they  were  mean,  underhand  people,  in  every 


way  unworthy  of  her.  It  was  her  first  ball— it  was 
the  first  time  she  had  ever  met' with  a  man  who 
had  the  breedin":,  the  manners,  and  the  conver- 
sation of  a  gentleman.  Are  these  excuses  for 
her,  which  I  have  no  right  to  make  ?  If  we  have 
any  human  feeling  for  human  weakness,  surely 
not! 

"The  meeting  of  that  night  decided  their 
future.  When  other  meetings  had  followed,  when 
the  confession  of  her  love  had  escaped  her,  he 
took  the  one  course  of  all  others  (took  it  inno- 
cently and  unconsciously)  which  was  most  dan- 
gerous to  them  both.  His  frankness  and  his 
sense  of  honour  forbade  him  to  deceive  her :  he 
opened  his  heart,  and  told  her  the  truth.  She 
was  a  generous  impulsive  girl ;  she  had  no  home 
ties  strong  enough  to  plead  with  her;  she  was 
passionately  fond  of  him— and  he  had  made  that 
appeal  to  her  pity,  whicli,  to  the  eternal  honour 
of  women,  is  the  hardest  of  all  appeals  for  them 
toresist.  She  saw,  and  saw  truly,  that  she  alone 
stood  between  him  and  his  ruin.  The  last  chance 
of  his  rescue  hung  on  her  decision.  She  de- 
cided; and  saved  him. 

"Let  me  not  be  misunderstood;  let  me  not 
be  accused  of  trifling  with  the  serious  social 
question  on  which  my  narrative  forces  me  to 
touch.  I  will  defend  her  memory  by  no  false 
reasoning— I  will  only  speak  the  truth.  It 
is  the  truth  that  she  snatched  him  from  mad 
excesses  which  must  have  ended  in  his  early 
death.  It  is  the  truth  that  she  restored  him  to 
that  happy  home-existence,  which  you  remember 
so  tenderly — which  he  remembered  so  gratefully 
that,  on  the  day  when  he  was  free,  he  made  her 
Ids  wife.  Let  strict  morality  claim  its  right,  and 
condemn  her  early  fault.  I  have  read  my  New 
Testament  to  little  purpose  indeed,  if  Christian 
mercy  may  not  soften  the  hard  sentence  against 
her— if  Christian  charity  may  not  find  a  plea  for 
her  memory  in  the  love  and  fidelity,  the  suffering 
and  the  sacrifice,  of  her  whole  life. 

"  A  few  words  more  will  bring  us  to  a  later 
time,  and  to  events  which  have  happened  within 
your  own  experience. 

"I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  position 
in  which  Mr.  Vanstone  was  now  placed,  could 
lead  in  the  end  to  but  one  result — ^to  a  disclosure, 
more  or  less  inevitable,  of  the  truth.  Attempts 
were  made  to  keep  the  hopeless  misfortune 
of  his  life  a  secret  from  Miss  Blake's  family; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  those  attempts  failed 
before  the  relentless  scrutiny  of  her  father 
and  her  friends.  What  might  have  happened 
if  her  relatives  had  been  what  is  termed  're- 
spectable,' I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  As  it  was, 
they  were  people  who  could  (in  the  common 
phrase)  be  conveniently  treated  with.  The  only 
survivor  of  the  family,  at  the  present  time,  is  a 
scoundrel  calliug  himself  Captain  Wragge.  When 
I  tell  you  that  he  privately  extorted  the  price  of 
his  silence  from  Mrs.  Vanstone,  to  the  last ;  and 
when  I  add  that  his  conduct  presents  no  extra- 
ordiuai-y  exception  to  the  conduct,  in  their  life- 
time, of  the  other  relatives— you  will  understand 
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vhat  sort  of  pepple  I  had  to  deal  with  in  my 
dient's  interests,  and  how  their  assomed  indigna- 
tion was  appeased. 

"Haying,  in  the  first  instance,  left  England 
for  Ireland,  Mr.  Yanstone  and  Miss  Blake  re- 
mained there  afterwards,  for  some  years.  Girl  as 
she  was,  she  faced  her  position  and  its  necessities 
without  flinching.  Having  once  resolved  to  sa- 
crifice her  life  to  the  man  she  loved;  having 
qnieted  her  conscience  by  persuading  herself  that 
his  marriage  was  a  legal  mockery,  and  that  she 
was  *  his  w5e  in  the  sight  of  Heaven ;'  she  set  her- 
self, from  the  first,  to  accomplish  the  one  foremost 
purpose  of  so  living  with  him,  in  the  world's  eye, 
as  neyer  to  raise  the  suspicion  that  she  was  not 
his  lavrful  wife.  The  women  are  few  indeed 
who  cannot  resolve  firmly,  scheme  patiently,  and 
act  promptly,  where  the  dearest  interests  of  their 
lives  are  concerned.  Mrs.  Yanstone— she  has  a 
right  now,  remember,  to  that  name— Mrs.  Yan- 
stone had  more  than  the  average  share  of  a  wo- 
man's tenacity  and  a  woman's  tact ;  and  she  took 
all  Uie  needftd  precautions,  in  those  early  days, 
which  her  huslKmd's  less  ready  capacity  had  not 
the  art  to  devise— precautions  to  which  they  were 
largely  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  their 
secret  in  later  times. 

**  Thanks  to  these  safeguards,  not  a  shadow  of 
suspicion  followed  them  when  they  returned  to 
Engknd.  They  first  settled  in  Devonshire, 
merely  because  they  were  far  removed  therefrom 
that  northern  county  in  which  Mr.  Yanstone's 
family  and  connexions  had  been  known.  On  the 
part  of  his  surviving  relatives,  they  had  no  curious 
investigations  to  dread.  He  was  totally  estranged 
from  his  mother  and  his  dder  brother  His  married 
sister  had  been  forbidden  by  her  husband  (who 
was  a  clergyman)  to  hold  any  communication  vrith 
him,  from  ^e  period  when  he  had  fallen  into  the 
deplorable  way  of  life  which  I  have  described  as 
following  his  return  from  Canada.  Other  rela- 
tions he  had  none.  When  he  and  Miss  Blake  left 
Devonshire,  their  next  change  of  residence  was  to 
this  house.  Neither  courting,  nor  avoiding  notice ; 
simply  happy  in  themselves,  in  their  children,  and 
in  their  quiet  rural  life ;  unsuspected  by  the  few 
neighbours  who  formed  their  modest  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance to  be  other  than  what  they  seemed— 
the  truth,  in  their  case,  aa  in  the  cases  of  many 
others,  remained  undiscovered  until  accident 
forced  it  into  the  light  of  day. 

**If,  in  your  close  intimacy  with  them,  it 
seems  strange  that  they  should  never  have  be- 
trayed themselves,  let  me  ask  you  to  consider 
the  circumstances,  and  you  will  understand  the 
apparent  anomaly.  Eemember  that  they  had 
been  living  as  husband  and  wife,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  (except  that  the  marriage  service 
had  not  been  read  over  them)  for  fifteen  years 
before  you  came  into  the  house;  and  bear  in 
mind,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  event  occurred  to 
disturb  Mr.  Yanstone's  happiness  in  the  present, 
to  remind  him  of  the  past,  or  to  warn  him 
of  the  future,  until  the  announcement  of  his 
wife's  death  reached  nim,  in  that  letter  from 


America  which  yon  saw  phiced  in  his  hand. 
From  that  day  forth— when  a  past  which  he 
abhorred  was  forced  back  to  his  memory ;  when 
a  future  whioh  the  had  never  dared  to  anticipate 
was  placed  within  her  readi— you  will  soon  per* 
ceive,  if  you  have  not  perceived  already,  that  they 
both  betrayed  themselv«8»  time  after  time;  and 
that  your  innocence  of  all  suspicion,  and  tfa«ir 
children's  innocence  of  aU  suspicion,  alone  pre- 
vented you  from  discovering  the  truth. 

'*  The  sad  story  of  the  past  is  now  as  well 
known  to  you  as  to  me.  I  have  had  hard  words 
to  speak.  God  knows  I  have  spoken  tiiem  with 
true  sympathy  for  the  living,  with  true  tender- 
ness for  tiie  memory  of  the  dead.'' 

He  paused,  turned  his  face  a  little  away,  and 
rested  his  head  on  his  hand,  in  the  quiet  iinde- 
monstrative  manner  which  was  natural  to  him. 
Thus  far.  Miss  Garth  had  only  interrupted  his 
narrative  by  an  occasional  word,  or  by  a  mute 
token  of  her  attention.  She  made  no  effort  to 
conceal  her  tears ;  they  fell  fast  and  silently  over 
her  wasted  cheeks,  as  she  looked  up  and  Bpoke 
to  him.  **  I  have  done  you  S(»ne  injury,  sir,  in 
my  thoughts,"  she  said,  with  a  noble  simplicity. 
"  I  know  you  better  now.  Let  me  ask  your  for- 
giveness ;  let  me  take  your  hand." 

Those  words,  and  the  action  which  aocom* 
panied  them,  touched  him  deeply.  He  took  her 
hand  in  silence.  She  was  the  first  to  speak,  the 
first  to  set  the  example  of  self-control.  It  is  one 
of  the  noble  instincts  of  women,  that  nothing 
more  powerfrdly  rouses  them  to  struggle  with 
th^  own  sorrow  than  the  sight  of  a  man's  dis- 
tress. She  quietly  dried  her  tears ;  she  quietly 
drew  her  chair  round  the  table  so  as  to  sit  nearer 
to  him  when  she  spoke  again. 

"I  have  been  sadly  broken,  Mr.  Pendril,  by 
what  has  happened  in  this  house,"  she  said,  "or 
I  should  have  borne  what  you  have  told  me 
better  than  I  have  borne  it  to-day.  Will  you 
let  me  ask  one  question,  before  you  go  on  ?  My 
heart  aches  for  the  children  of  my  love— more 
tiian  ever  my  diiidren  now.  Is  there  no  hope  for 
their  future  P  Are  they  left  with  no  prospect 
but  poverty  before  them  P" 

The  lawyer  hesitated  before  he  answered  the 
question. 

^  They  are  left  dependent,"  he  said,  at  last» 
**  on  the  justice  and  the  mercy  of  a  stranger." 

**  Through  the  misfortune  of  their  birth  V* 

**  Through  the  misfortunes  which  have  followed 
the  marriage  of  their  parents." 

With  that  startling  answer  he  rose,  took  up 
the  will  from  the  floor,  and  restored  it  to  its 
former  position  on  the  table  between  them. 

*'I  can  only  place  the  truth  before  you,"  he 
resumed,  ''in  one  plain  form  of  words.  The 
marriage  has  destroyed  tins  will,  and  has  left  Mr. 
Yanstone's  daughters  dependent  on  their  unde." 

As  he  spoke,  the  breeze  stirred  again  among  the 
shrubs  under  the  window. 

"  On  their  unde  P"  repeated  Miss  (larth.  She 
considered  for  a  moment,  and  kid  her  hand  sud- 
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denly  on  Mr.  Pendiil's  arm.    "  Not  on  Miohael 
Yanstone  1" 
''  Yes :  on  Michael  Yanstone." 


A  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  UBGEND. 

Oncs  upon  a  time,  in  a  great  hardware  tiiy 
which  sluiU  be  nameless,  a  great  hardware  capi- 
talist formed  a  pious  wish.  He  had  made  monej 
of  the  hardest  kind  from  the  hardest  materials, 
and  he  wished  to  display  his  gratitude  in  some 
striking  manner. 

After  many  days  and  nights  of  anxious  deli- 
beration, assisted,  by  the  MLviee  of  many  art 
fanciers  and  teachers,  the  happy  idea  was  hit 
upon  of  erecting  a  hardware  cathedral,  from 
the  days  of  St.  Augustine  to  those  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman  many  religious  temples  had  been 
raised  in  stone  and  brick,  but  no  one  had  ever 
dedicated  an  iron  cathedral  to  the  presiding 
saint  of  hardware.  A  contract  waa  aooordinffly 
given  to  a  leading  ironmaster,  accompanied  oy 
a  plim  prepared  by  a  true  hardware  architect 
and  in  due  time  a  long  building  was  raised, 
which  was  half  way  between  a  tactory  and  a 
cathedral.  Great  care  had  been  taken  to  pnt  in 
clerestory  windows,  as  munh  like  the  windows 
of  gunmakers'  workshops  as  possible,  and  the 
iron  columns  were  caruuUy  moulded  in  that 
shape  which  hardware  people  thought  was  the 
only  proper  Gothic.  The  loof  was  made  as 
bare  and  simple  as  the  roof  of  a  barn,  and  no 
labour  or  ingenuity  was  spared  which  could 
make  the  bailding  look  hard,  practical,  and  un- 
attractive. £  s.  d.  was  marked  in  (»namental 
metal-work  whenever  it  was  though  necessary 
to  employ  a  little  decoration;  maxims  from 
Poor  llichard's  Almanack,  Harrison's  System  of 
Book-keeping  by  Double  Entry^  the  Counting- 
house  Monitor,  and  the  Complete  Tradesman, 
were  put  up  as  "legends;"  screens  were 
erected  in  various  parts,  formed  of  dustpans, 
fish-kettles,  and  a  variety  of  hardware  produc- 
tions ;  an  oigan  was  buift  in  the  centre  of  the 
nave,  side  by  side  with  a  lighthouse,  a  monu- 
ment made  of  stomach-pumps,  and  an  iron 
water-bott;  and,  finally,  the  whole  structure 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Bilston  the  Black :  a  samt 
who  made  roastbg-iacks  in  the  fourth  century 
ataplace  called  Woiverhamptcm. 

When  this  siogular  place  was  duly  conse- 
crated and  opened  for  public  worship,  the  hard- 
ware people — ^a  peculiar  race  of  beings — were  in 
ecstasies.  They  thought  nothing  so  perfect  had 
ever  been  seen  before,  in  the  whole  range  of 
Oriental,  dasaic,  Gothic,  and  romantic  architeo- 
tnre.  Some  even  went  the  length  of  Ppoh- 
poohing  Bramanti,  Michael  Angelo,  and  W  ren, 
as  men  whose  reputation  was  the  growth  of  the 
dark  ages. 

St.  Bilston  the  Hack  (before  alluded  to)  was  a 
very  worthy  and  important  saint  in  his  way,  but 
he  was  not  the  only  member  of  his  family  wno  felt 
an  interest  in  cathedrals.  Several  elder  brothers 
were  in  existence,  whose  virtues  had  been  em- 
balmed in  the  best  of  stone,  and  they  were  not 
very  tolerant  of  this  new  temple  of  iron.  With 


every  disposition  to  respect  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury for  what  it  really  could  do  well,  they 
thought  it  onglit  not  to  meddle  with  cathedral 
arehiteoture.  The  ean(His  of  that  art  had  been 
fixed  hf  the  great  unknown,  with  the  materials, 
propiMTtions,  and  sit«s,  of  the  world's  cherislied 
temples ;  and  they  thou^t  that  while  tliousands 
were  daily  making  pilgrimages  to  the  grand  old 
shrines,  no  parody  in  iron  sEouId  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  mocking  magnificence. 

As  these  discontented  saints  wereaspowor&l 
as  they  were  dissatisfied,  not  many  hours  were 
allowed  to  pass  without  something  being  done 
to  relisTC  the  world  of  this  eyesore. 

Bein^,  like  all  saints,  strictly  conservative, 
they  objected  to  destroy  even  such  a  tiling  as 
the  hurdware  cathedral,  and  they  therefore 
looked  out  for  some  appropriate  spot  m  Enghmd 
to  which  they  could  at  once  remove  it  After 
a  very  wide  survey  they  selected  a  place  called 
Sonth  Kensington,  where  a  c^brated  govern- 
ment engineer  was  trying  his  hand  at  a  railway 
station.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  the  hardware 
cathedral  was  torn  up  by  the  roots ;  was  carried 
to  the  great  nursery-ground  of  science  and  art, 
where  Shakespeare,  taste,  and  the  musical 
ghisses,  are  forced  in  government  hotbeds ;  and 
was  dropped  neatly  into  the  middle  of  the  un- 
finished railway  station. 

When  the  government  engineer  came  out  on 
the  following  morning  to  look  at  his  work,  he 
was  startled  py  the  change  which  a  few  hours 
had  made  in  it.  He  rubbed  Ida  eyea»  and  looked 
at  the  building,  and  then  he  ran  into  his 
ofiice,  rubbed  his  eyes  again,  wd  looked 
at  his  plans,  and  after  this  he  ran  out  into  the 
muddy  road,  rubbed  hia  eyes  once  more,. and 
again  stared  at  the  building.  A  well-meaning, 
but  injudicious  friend,  who  was  couun^  by  at 
the  time,  aongratulated  him  on  the  artistic  effect 
of  the  structure ;  and  this  cansed  him  to  come 
to  a  hasiy  and  unwise  detemination.  Without 
wasting  his  time  in  tryinx  to  fathom  a  mystery 
that  he  felt  was  beyond  his  reach,  he  at  once 
accepted  the  new  hardwaie«ecc]e8ia8tical-railway< 
factory-Gothic  building  as  his  own  design. 

A  new  difficulty  now  aroae  which  the  unfor- 
tuoate  engineer  nad  never  anticipated.  The 
place  was  spoilt  as  a  railway  station,  and  spoilt 
as  a  cathedral.  The  railway  company  for  wnom 
it  was  being  built  on  speculation,  refused  to 
have  anythi^  to  do  with  it,  because  it  was  not 
practical  enough  for  their  purpose ;  the  Mor* 
mons,  to  whom  it  was  offered  as  a  temple,  at 
a  very  moderate  price,  refused  to  buy  it  because 
it  waa  too  mctiod.  The  government  engineer 
was  thus  Wt  with  this  huge  building  on  lus 
hands,  unable  to  find  a  tenant,  and  with  every 
inducement  to  let  it  out  pieoemeaL  One  trader 
made  him  an  offer  for  a  part  as  a  carriage  repo- 
siioiy ;  a  phihathropic  society  wished  to  take 
the  offices  attached,  to  fit  up  as  almshouses ;  the 
celebrated  society  for  teaching  grandmothen  to 
suck  eggs  were  half  inclined  to  secure  a  laise 

Srtion  for  their  schools ;  and  offera  were  made 
luoh  to  the  disgust  of  the  South  Kensington 
anstocraoy)  to  rent  the  annexes  as  rope-walks 
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The  bewildered  engineer  was  on  the  t>oint  of 
closing  with  several  of  these  offers,  wnen  the 
proiect  was  revived  of  a  second  International 
Iixbibition.  An  offer  was  made  in  the  lump  for 
the  whole  structure,  and  ioyfully  accepted ;  but 
an  objection  was  raised  by  the  exliibition  ma- 
nagers to  the  very  practical  character  of  the  ar- 
chitecture. The  engineer  was  so  delighted  at 
securing  such  excellent  tenants  that  he  at  once 
devised  a  daring  method  of  removing  this  objec- 
tion. He  planned  two  monster  domes,  which 
cost  about  thirty  thousand  pounds  apiece,  and 
these  he  placed  in  such  a  position  at  each  end 
of  the  liardware  cathedral  that  at  most  interior 
points  they  could  not  be  seen  at  all,  and  at  only 
one  point  could  they  botli  be  seen  together. 
Consequently,  this  sixty  thousand  pounds,  in- 
vested in  iron  and  glass,  was  behind  a  screen 
three-fourths  of  its  time,  and,  when  it  peeped 
out,  only  one  half  of  its  value  was  generally 
visible.  The  ingenuity  of  this  arrangement, 
elaborately  devised  to  swallow  up  money  and 
show  little  or  nothing  for  it,  was  so  apparent  to 
the  meanest  capacity,  that  no  one  ever  accused 
the  building,  after  this,  of  being  too  practical. 


PIERRE  GRINGOIRE'S  MIRROR. 

Once  upon  a  time— nearly  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago— there  was  a  preacher  who  said 
to  himself,  "  Others  may  have  the  doctrine,  but 
I  have  the  manner.  I  have  the  real  turn  of  the 
wrist ;  the  exact  modulation  which  insinuates  all 
that  I  teach  infallibly  into  th6  hearer's  mind." 
One  Sunday  afternoon  the  Thespis  of  the 
market-place,  Master  Jean  du  Pontalais,  march- 
ing his  gay  theatrical  troop  through  the  street, 
drew  up  in  a  crossway  under  the  windows  of 
the  church  where  this  preacher  was  at  work,  and 
ordered  his  tambourine  to  play,  for  he  desired 
to  draw  out  the  congregation  and  carry  them 
away  with  him  into  the  market-place,  where  he 
had  set  up  liis  platform.  The  more  noise  the 
tambourine  made,  the  more  the  preacher  shouted. 
The  contest  became  furious.  At  last  the  preacher 
cried,  "  Let  somebody  go  out  and  stop  that  tam- 
bourine !"  Several  went  out,  but  not  to  stop  the 
tambourine.  "Then,"  said  the  preacher,  ** truly 
I  will  go  myself.  Let  nobody  stir.  I  shall  be 
back  immediately."  Going  out  into  the  crossway, 
furious  with  rage,  he  cried  to  the  mummer, 
"Hallo !  what  has  made  you  so  bold  as  to  play 
your  tambourine  when  I  am  preaching  ?  "  rou- 
talais  looked  at  him,  and  said,  "  Uallo !  what 
has  made  you  so  bold  as  to  preach  when  I  am 
playing  on  my  tambourine?"  The  preacher, 
taking  a  knife  from  his  man,  cut  a  great  sash  in 
the  tambourine  and  stopped  its  music,  then  re- 
turned into  the  church  to  end  his  sermon.  But 
Pontalais,  going  behind,  slily  fitted  the  gash  in 
the  tambourine  to  the  preacher's  head,  so  that 
he  wore  it,  unconsciously,  like  an  Albanian  hat 
when  he  remounted  his  oluur ;  and  as  he  urged  the 
wrong  that  had  been  done  him,every  body  laughed. 
That  story  is  told  in  an  anecdote  book  by  a 
chamberlain  to  Margaret  of  Navarre,  sister  to 
Francis  the  First  of  France ;  and  it  represents  a 


not  uncommon  contest  in  the  France  of  that  day 
between  the  player  and  the  churchman. 

We  do  not  now  hear  for  the  first  time  of  a 
Pope  who  is  troubled,  and  a  cause  of  trouble 
through  the  struggle  to  hold  in  the  same  hand 
temporal  and  spiritual  authority.  There  was 
such  a  Pope— «fulius  the  Second — ^in  the  days 
of  Pontalais ;  he  was  opposed,  not  abetted  by  the 
government  of  France,  and  it  is  curious  to 
see  how  he  was  dealt  with  in  the  market-place 
by  the  old  French  Aristophanes,  Pierre  Grin- 

foire— the  most  famous  or  the  old  writers  of 
ollies  and  Farces,  which  in  the  days  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth  and  of  Francis  the  First,  his  successor, 
held  the  mirror  up  to  life,  and  were  often  applied 
as  closely  to  tbe  service  of  politics  as  the  mystery 
plays  to  the  services  of  religion. 

PieiTC  Gringoire  began  to  write,  as  a  young 
man  of  about  five-and-twenty,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Between  gross  abuse 
and  affected  worship  women  lost  the  due  honour 
of  men  in  the  old  days  of  chivalry,  talk  as  we 
may  about  their  poetical  delicacy.  Termagant 
wives  were  a  stock-subject  of  the  early  farces. 
One  such  woman,  says  a  farce,  having  married 
her  lover  on  written  conditions  that  he  should 
make  beds,  cook,  clean,  fetch,  and  carry,  kept 
the  husband  to  his  bond,  till  finding  himself 
a  slave,  he  tilted  her  into  the  great  tub  on  a 
washing-day.  All  her  entreaties  to  be  helped 
out  are  answered  by  the  objection  that  no 
such  duty  is  written  in  the  bond.  Her 
mother  coming  in,  when  she  is  at  the  last  gasp, 
saves  her,  and  she  becomes  a  better  wife  for  her 
experience.  Somewhat  thus  ran  the  doffgrel 
dialogue  between  the  wife  in  the  tub  and  her 
Shylock  of  a  spouse : 

She.         My  good  husband,  save  me,  pray, 

Vm  already  fainting  away ; 

Pat  your  hand  in  just  a  little  bit 
He.  In  my  paper  that  was  never  writ. 

Down,  down,  down  she  must  go. 
She.         Ah,  ah !     Can  you  leave  me  so  ? 

Help  me  at  once  or  I*m  dead. 
He.  '*  ^  Youll  bolt  the  meal  and  bake  the 

bread, 

Heat  the  oven  and  wash  the  linen — " 
Shb.         Now  the  chill  of  the  blood's  beginning  ; 

A  moment  more  and  I  die. 

Save  me !     0,  why  don't  you  try  ? 
He.  "  — Wash  the  linen,  cook  the  food — " 

She.         OdIj  a  hand,  do  be  so  good ! 
He.  "--Carry  the  grist  up  the  hiU  to   the 

mill—*' 
She.         You're  a  beast  of  a  cur!      I  shrivel!     I 

chill ! 
He.  " — ^Make  the  beds  the  moment  you*re 

dpest— " 
She.         Ah!  you  make  my  peril  a  jest  I 
He.  "  — Then  go  down  and  put  on  the  pot — ** 

She.         Alas,  where  is  my  mother,  Lolotte  1 
He.  *'  —And  sweep  the  kitchen  and  keep  it 

neaL" 
She.         Go  fetch  the  parson  to  me,  I  entreat  I 
He.  IVe  read  the  whole  of  the  articles  through, 

But  tell  you  without  any  more  ado, 

This  duty  was  never  set  down  by  you. 

Save  yourself  as  well  as  you're  able, 

ily  duty  now,  is  to  rub  the  table. 
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Sue.         Fetch  me  a  little  boy  out  of  the  street ! 
He.  Is  that  in  the  bond  ^    I  cannot  see*t. 

Shk,         Come,  come,  your  hand,    my  own  my 
sweet ; 
I  haven't  strength  to  lift  myself  out 
MoTHEB.  Hola !  ho  ! 
He.  Who  knocks  without  ? 

Mother.  Only  a  friend.    There^s  nothing  to  fear. 
I  just  drop  in  to  inquire,  my  dear, 
How  all  goes,  and  how's  your  poor  head  ? 
He.  Very  well,  since  my  wife's  dead. 

That  13  pretty  exactly  Pierre  Grin^ire's 
mind  upon  matnmony.  Of  his  own  wife,  lie 
Bays  that  he  booght  her  for  thirteeu-pence,  and 
wishes  the  fellow  hanged  who  overcharged  him. 
Gringoire wrot-e  also  a  poem  against  "the  abases 
of  the  world."  At  first  an  inventor  of  the 
dumb  show  of  the  pantomimic  street-play,  he 
became  also  an  author  ofnolitical  street  dramas, 
liaving  been  affiliated  to  toe  "  Children  without 
Care" — les  Enfans  Sans  Souci — and  attained  to 
the  second  rank  among  them,  that  of  M^re  FoUe, 
or  Foolish  Mother.  Most  probably  also  he 
readied  the  first  rank,  and  oecame  supreme 
over  these  playful  souls  as  Prince  of  Fools. 
There  were  three  sort  of  dramatists  in  the  France 
of  that  day — the  priests,  who  produced  Scrip- 
ture mysteries ;  the  Bazochians,  wlio  produced 
worldly  wisdom  in  moralities,  and  its  lower 
follies  in  their  farces ;  and  those  "  Children  with- 
out Care,"  who,  founding  their  system  on  the 
doctrine  that,  since  Adam,  most  men  have  been 
fools,  gave  to  poor  humanity  the  name  of  folly, 
and  under  that  name  satirised  it  in  their  pieces. 
Louis  the  Twelfth  was  a  popular  king,  s^ainst 
whom  the  chief  indictment  by  his  people  was 
parsimony.  The  Sans  Souci  chilaren  some- 
times aimed  their  shafts  even  at  that,  and  he 
took  no  offence.  He  would  rather,  he  said,  that 
his  economies  should  excite  laughter,  than  that 
his  wastefulness  should  be  a  cause  of  tears. 
Gringoire,  in  his  robes  as  Foolish  Mother — a 
monk's  robe  and  hood  garnished  with  a  pair 
of  ass*s  ears — appears  in  effigy  before  his  books 
of  this  time,  suiTOunded  by  a  motto,  claiming 
reason  under  all  his  jest — "  Tout  par  Kaison ; 
Baison  par  tout ;  Partout  Raison."  He  set 
himself  forth  as  a  laughing  cynical  philosopher. 
The  dog,  said  Rabelais,  is  the  most  philosophical 
animal  in  the  world.  The  ovlj  use  he  makes 
of  a  dry  bone,  is  to  apply  all  his  power  to  the 
extraction  of  its  marrow. 

But  to  Gringoire,  the  marrow  of  his  political 
street-plays  was  not  the  principle  ther  advo- 
cated so  much  as  the  substantial  reward  he  got 
for  them.  He  had  an  eye  rather  to  the  king's 
favour  than  to  the  cause  at  stake,  when  he  at- 
tacked Pope  Julius  in  the  Paris  market-places 
with  his  "  Pky  of  the  Prince  of  Fools  and  of 
the  Foolish  Mother."  It  was  produced  on  Mardi 
Gras  of  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  eleven,  when 
the  contest  between  France  and  the  Pope  was  at 
its  heij^ht.  Then  the  piece  begins  with  the 
awakening  of  the  Seigneur  Jean  de  Pontalais — 
he  of  the  tauibourine  and  the  great  antic  sword — 
to  make  ready  for  the  assembling  of  the  States- 
General  of  Folly.  The  deputies  come  and  t^e 
their  places^  nobles  firsts  then  clergy,  and  then 


foolish  commonalty.  All  being  in  their  seats, 
the  Prince  of  Fools  ascends  his  throne,  attended 
by  his  faithful  companion,  the  Lord  of  Gaiety. 
Compliments,  containing  political  allusions,  are 
then  sung  to  him,  after  which,  as  Father  of  the 
People,  he  inquires  as  to  the  condition  of  lus 
subjects.  Accusations  against  the  prelates  rain 
at  once  from  every  side ;  after  which,  the  Fool- 
ish Commonalty  raises  its  doleful  complaint, 
andtbrough  it— -someyears  beforeLuther — Grin- 
goire predicts,  as  most  shrewd  men  foresaw,  the 
coming  schism  in  the  Church.  But  when,  after 
a  chorus  in  his  praise,  the  Prince  of  Fools  asks 
the  Commons  what  they  want,  seeing  that  they 
have  a  wise  prince  and  this  and  that  excellent 
privilege,  they  answer,  that  for  want  of  money 
their  grief's  very  sore.  A  new  personage  now 
mounts  the  stage,  before  whom  all— without  ex- 
ception of  the  Prince  himself— make  their  obei- 
sance. But  the  new  comer  explains  apart  to 
the  audience  that- 
Holy  Mother  Church,  I  say  I  am, 
I  anathematise  and  curse  and  cram ; 
But  underneath  this  robe  I  wear  another, 
Being,  in  truth,  only  the  Foolish  Mother. 

The  pretended  Mother  Church  confides  to 
Foolish  Occasion  and  Foolish  Confidence  her 
project  for  uniting  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
power.  Having  won  the  beneficed  clergy  by 
promises  of  canonries  and  red  hats,  she  attempts 
to  seduce  the  Frencli  landed  proprietors ;  but 
they  all  oppose  her,  and  swear  fealty  to  the  king, 
except  the  Seigneur  de  la  Moon— emblem  of 
Tersatility.  The  General  of  Childhood  is  hot 
against  the  popes,  but  False  Mother  Church  her- 
self is  first  to  give  the  signal  of  war : 

Prelates  forn-ard  !  what  ho!  what  ho! 
To  the  assault,  prelates !  to  the  assault ! 

Julius  the  Second,  at  Ravenna,  acted  such  a 
part  as  well  as  Pierre  Grmgoire  did  in  his  per- 
son. The  Prince  of  Fools  is  less  hot  than  the 
General  of  Childhood.  He  hesitates  to  attack 
Mother  Church.  The  seigneurs  and  the  Foolish 
Commons  assure  him  in  vain  that  he  may  defend 
himself  justly  and  canonicall^.  His  scruple  can 
only  be  silenced  bv  a  sufficient  answer  to  his 
question,  "  Is  it  really  the  Church  ?"  His  friend, 
the  Lord  of  Gaiety,  to  put  an  end  to  his  doubt, 
sudderlly  plucks  away  the  outer  robe  of  the 
hypocrite,  and  reveals  under  it  the  Foolish  Mo- 
ther, with  her  ass's  ears.  So  the  political  plaj 
ended. 

A  trilogy,  or  succession  of  three  pieces,  was 
the  fasiiion.  On  the  same  dav,  therefore,  and 
immediately  after  this  new  "Folly,"  Gringoire 
presented  a  new  Morality  that  dealt  still  more 
irreverently  with  the  temporal  pretensions  of  the 
Pope.  It  was  a  dialogue  between  the  Peoples 
of  France  and  Italy  on  the  subject  of  the 
OlntUiate  Man.  Botli  complain;  for  the  lot  of 
the  peoples  was  then  always  to  have  matter  of 
complaint.  The  People  of  Italy  tells  the  People 
of  J;  ranee  that  complaint  is  unreasonable  under 
a  humane  and  honest  king.  How  much  worse 
is  it  lor  Italy,  that  is  phigued  with  the  pighead- 
eduess  of  the  Obstinate  Man.    The  Obstinate 
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Man  pFesenHlr  comes  himself  npon  the  scene, 
and  describes  nimself  in  stanzas  that  might  pass 
for  a  verv  good  political  description  of  the  Ob- 
stinate Man  of  onr  own  day,  who,  sitting  in  the 
same  chair,  troubles  Italy  with  his  tenacitjr,  and 
has  even  condescended  to  keep  brigands  in  his 
pay: 

I  cannot  keep  my  hands  from  doing  ill ; 

Thieves,  gallows-birds,  and  liars  work  my  will, 

Brigands  are  my  allies,  whose  pnrae  I  fill. 

Every  stanza  ends  with  the  refrain,  "  Look  at 
me,  all!  I  am  the  Obstinate  Man."  Careless 
of  the  threats  of  Divine  Punishment,  Gringoire's 
Obstinate  Man  took  for  his  helpers  two  redoubt- 
able demons.  Simony  and  Hypocrisy,  the 
latter  describing  himself  as  "given  wholly  to 
God,  except  body  and  soul."  Punishment  still 
Idireatens.  Even  Simony  and  Obstinacy  repent ; 
but  the  Obstinate  Man  holds  to  his  course.  The 
end  is  a  resolve  to  assuage  the  griefs  of  the 
People  of  Italjr  without  regard  to  tue  Obstinate 
Meui,  and  at  his  expense. 

Gringoire's  new  tarce  of  "  Saying  and  Doine," 
drawing  its  merriment  firom  coarse  jesting,  ended 
the  trilogy. 

Pierre  Gringoire,  howeyer,  was  not  a  great 
moral  satirist.  He  fought  the  king's  battle 
against  the  Pope  when  wat  was  the  battle  of 
FraBoe,  and  after  kuehing  as  Foolish  Mother 
at  all  courtiers,  reeeivea»  as  part  of  his  reward 
for  political  service,  the  post  of  Hersdd-at-Arms 
to  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine^  Ben^  de 
Bourbon.  Thea  he  ceased  to  write  himself 
EooUsh  Mother  Gringoire,  but  assumed  the 
teeritorial  style  of  Yaudemont,  and  profited  so 
much  from  royal  favour,  that  he  had  to  defend 
himself  against  the  questioning  of  friends,  who 
asked  why  he  was  gone  into  that  rokntary 
servitude.    It  was,  he  said,  to  get  a  better 

r'  it  of  view  for  the  study  of  shams  ;'*wfaereinr 
proved  himself  a  sham.  Again,  in  spit'O  of 
his  earlier  arguments  against  papal  amDition, 
after  the  concordat,  being  paid  by  the  religious 
fraternity  of  St,  Louis  to  write  a  "Mystery  of 
St.  Louis,"  he  therein  satisfied  the  priests  by 
exaltation  of  the  Pope,  and  personification  of 
the  laity  under  the  name  of  "  Outrage."  That 
Myst(»y,  except  that  it  retains  some  aUegorioal 

Sirsonages^Good  Counsel,  Chivalry,  Bspulaee, 
utrage,  Churoh--'is  a  historical  druna^  running 
oyer  the  events  of  the  life  of  the  sainted  kin*, 
and  introducing  historical  characters,  all  wnb 
addition  of  a  full  measure  of  legend  and  miracle. 
A  bear  fSalls  dead  after  having  defiled  a  cross, 
raised  by  some  captives  in  the  Holv  Land,  and 
of  two  Turks,  Brandeffer  and  Billonard,  who 
raise  their  swords  against  it— one  has  his  arm 
dried  up,  the  other  perishes.  Among  the  epi- 
sodes in  this  Mystery,  is  the  story  «  a  spoilt 
son  who  runs  into  excesses,  and  disdains  the 
counsels  of  his  mother.  Many  a  time,  she  says, 
I  have  bought  you  from  prison — ^if  you  are 
seized  again  by  the  law,  by  my  soul  I  shall  die 
of  sorrow.  '*  £h !"  he  replies,  "  the  justice  is 
my  cousin,  that  sets  my  mind  at  ease."  But 
the  cousin  is  Etienne  Boileau,  ancestor  of  the 
poet,  and  that  Boileau  waa  fiunous  for  his  rough, 


stem  justice.  The  mother  in  despair  goes  at 
last  to  take  counsel  with  Etienne,  and  ask  him 
to  reason  with  her  boy.  He  receives  her  roughly, 
accuses  her  of  having  lost  him  by  her  own  weak- 
ness, and  promises  to  take  him  to  task  on  the 
first  opportunity.  Occasion  comes.  The  prodi- 
gal son  asks  money  of  his  mother.  "  I  have 
none,"  she  answers.  "  Borrow,"  is  his  reply. 
She  then  herself  sends  him  to  borrow  of  their 
cousin  the  justice.  But  as  the  youth  talks  to 
his  eousin  in  the  strain  he  is  used  to  hold  to- 
wards his  mother,  and  replies  lightly  to  counsel, 
'*  EveiT  one  to  his  taste ;  nothmg  can  change 
me,"  the  justice  changes  him  to  a  dead  man, 
by  having  him  hanged  upon  the  stage  for  the 
edification  of  the  audience.  Li  another  scene, 
three  little  children  are  also,  before  the  people, 
mteously  slain  with  the  knife  bv  order  of  the 
Sire  de  Coucv,  for  having  killed  a  hare  on  his 
preserves.  The  king  talks  of  hanging  the  ^re 
de  Coucy,  but  he  is  a  gentleman,  and  game  is 
game.  So  he  is  spared  to  die  at  last,  mourned 
by  Church,  Good  Counsel,  and  even  Populace. 

Bou^  old  days  are  reflected  from  Pierre  Grin- 
goire's Mirror  c£  his  Age.  These  present  days 
are  not  altogether  smootn  days  yet,  and  in  some 
form  the  figure  of  the  Obstinate  Man  still  passes 
across  what  mirrors  are  heki  up  to  show  the 
form  and  fashion  of  the  time  m  France  and 
Italy. 


COMMITTED  TO  THE  DEEP. 

If  ft  landsman  threatened  with  consampiibii 
take  a  long  sea-voyage,  say  to  Australia  imd 
back,  he  probably  comes  home  with  a  new  lease 
of  life.  The  pure  open  sea  air  is  of  all  air  the 
wholesomest ;  and  tnoagh  at  river  mouths  in 
some  hot  climates,  fevers  and  dysenteries  may 
fairly  enough  be  expected,  yet  those  hot  climates 
tend  rather  to  cure  than  to  cause  lung  disease. 
Who  would  suppose^  then,  that  consumption, 
which  has  been  so  fatal  in  the  army,  is  the  great 
soiwrge  of  the  British  navy  too  P  Dr.  Gavin 
MihK^,  with  whose  name  and  services  as  a 
Bsedioal  inspector  and  sanitaxy  commissioner 
in  JamaJca,  in  the  Crimea,  and  elsewhere,  most 
people  are  &niliar,  has  jiut  issued,  in  the  pam- 
phlet form  of  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Pakington, 
some  valuable  conaiderations  on  the  healSi  of 
the  Royal  Navy. 

The  subieet  is  one  of  great  interest  as  a  mere 
question  or  national  economy.  By  disease  alone 
we  lose  ever^  year  out  of  the  navy— Kmt  of  a 
population  of  able-bodied  men  exempt  from  the 
tencfemesa  or  the  infirmities  of  either  childhood 
or  old  age— fifteen  or  sixteen  men  in  every 
thousand;  while  the  estimate  for  sickness 
amounts  to  the  average  loss  of  rather  more  than 
three  weeks  in  a  year  from  every  man's  duty. 
That  i»  to  say,  from  the  whole  available  working 
power  represented  by  the  sailors  of  the  navy 
one-eeventeenth  has  to  be  struck  out  or  can- 
celled by  sieknees.  Of  the  men  not  on  the  sick 
list,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  on  board  ship 
every  sick  man's  work  must  be  chstributed 
among  the  diminished  number  of  the  sound;  and 
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labour  done  by  overwork,  diminishes  in  tiie  long 
run  a  man's  ordinary  working  power. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  cid- 
pable  neglect  of  the  health  of  seamen  in  the 
Iloyal  Navy.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case, 
that  the  navy,  with  the  problem  how  to  keep  in 
health  a  smaJH  community  locked  for  months 
together  within  narrow  space,  was  really 
the  first  school  of  sanitary  science.  Between 
the  beginning  and  the  ena  of  the  continental 
war,  closed  by  the  hadttle  of  Waterloo,  so  much 
bad  been  done,  that,  by  reason  of  improved 
health  and  chance  of  life  in  their  crews,  two  ships, 
in  1815,  were  capable  of  more  service  than 
three  of  the  same  rate  had  been  three  dozen 
years  earlier.  But  even  in  that  improved  state 
of  things  the  yearly  death-rate,  during  the  last 
three  years  of  the  war,  was  one  man  in  thirty. 
In  those  earlier  days,  when  men  seized  by  the 

Sress-gang,  without  much  re^rdfor  bodily  con- 
ition,  were  crammed  into  hlthy  ieceivimB;-ves- 
sels,  where  many  perished  of  fever  even  before 
they  went  on  board  a  man-of-war;  when  in  the 
men-of-war  the  bolds  were  noisome  as  the  jaib 
ef  the  same  day,  and  **  the  air  used  to  become 
30  contaminated,"  wrote  1^  Gilbert  Blane,  a 
wise  doctor,  who  knew  what  he  had  seen,  "  aa 
in  innumerable  instances  to  produce  instanta- 
neous aad  irremediable  suffocation ;"  when  bad 
provisions  were  served  out,  and,  lemon-iuicenot 
navmff  come  into  use,  crews  were  desolated 
year  uter  year  by  scurvy ;  in  those  earlier  days 
nearly  a  twelfth  part  of  the  whole  force  of  men 
afloat,  moet  have  died  every  year ;  and  more  than 
&  sixth  part  must  have  been  every  year  cancelled 
hy  death  and  sicJuiess.  Yet  when  the  mortality 
was  so  great,  twenty  years  before  the  diet  of 
the  navy  was  improved,  and  lemon-juice  was 
served  out  as  a  protection  against  scurvy.  Captain 
Cook  had  sailed  round  the  world,  and  nad  lived, 
with  a  hundred  and  twelve  men,  for  three  years 
ia  a  ship  well-cleaned,  ventilated,  and  provi- 
sioned, bringing  all  the  men  home,  except  five, 
of  whom  four  were  ket  by  accidents,  one  only 
by  disease.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
too,  when  the  frightful  mortality  among  oon- 
▼icts  sent  to  Botany  Bay,  attracted  attention. 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane  and  Count  Kumford  fitted  up 
an  old  East  Indiaman,  the  Glatton,  for  con- 
veyance of  four  hundred  convict.s.  Of  these, 
only  seven  died,  five  men  and  two  women,  of 
old-standing  diseases  wjiich  they  had  before 
they  sailed;  and  the  crew  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy,  after  a  twelvemonth's  absence,  during 
which  the  vessel  had  been  round  the  worl(C 
came  back  without  loss  of  a  single  man.  How 
was  that  result  achieved  P  Especially  by  pro- 
viding for  the  ventilation  between  decks.  There 
were  a  series  of  tubes  passing  up  from  where 
the  convicts  slept,  into  the  open  air;  there  was 
a  narrow  opening  amidships,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  upper  deek,  protected  by  a  pent- 
house covering  raised  a  few  inches  atove  it,  to 
keep  out  weather.  These  were  always  open, 
and  there  were  also  scuttles  at  the  side,  to  open 
as  weather  permitted.  What  could  be  done 
waa  thua  demonstrated,  a  dozen  years  before  the 


end  of  the  great  continental  war ;  at  which  time, 
remarkable  as  had  been  the  progress  made  upon 
the  strenffth  of  sanitary  experience.  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane  still  objected  that  the  mortality  of  the 
navy  from  all  causes— about  thirty-three  per 
thousand— was,  as  it  ought  not  to  be,  double 
the  then  rate  among  persons  of  the  same  ages 
in  civil  life. 

The  study  of  health  in  the  navy  has  for  some 
years  past  been  aided  by  the  issue  of  very  excel- 
lent statistical  returns.  We  find,  of  course, 
that  the  sick  rate  varies  greatly  in  our  fleet,  ac- 
cording to  the  stations  at  which  ships  are  em^ 
ployed.  It  is  (or  was  wiien  last  heard  of)  highest 
on  the  East  Indian  and  China  station,  where»  for 
the  last  three  years  of  which  the  health  reports 
are  published,  there  was  a  daily  average  sick 
list  of  ninety-three  men  in  the  tnousand.  The 
sick-rate  is  lowest  on  the  Australian  station, 
where  it  is  only  half  that  on  the  coasts  of 
India  and  China.  Next  in  degree  in  sickliness 
is — ^throughout  we  say  is,  referring  onlv  to  the 
last  reports  in  question— the  body  of  ships  en- 
gaged in  irregular  duty  on  various  stations,  which 
are  by  the  rate  of  only  one  man  in  a  thousand 
less  healthy  than  the  ships  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa.  On  tliat  dreaded  coast,  although 
the  sick-rate  is  high— sixty-eight  in  a  thousand 
— it  does  not  approach  the  ninety-three  in  a 
thousand  of  India  and  China.  The  sick-rate  at 
the  other  stations  ranges  from  fifty-nine  to  fifty 
in  a  thousand,  and  they  are  beginning  with 
that  of  fifty-nine  and  rising  in  average  healthiness 
to  that  of  fifty,  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  North 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  the  Brazilian, 
the  Pacific,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Home  fleet— 
the  Home  service  being  exceeded  in  healthi- 
ness only  by  the  Ausii'alian. 

The  death-rate  at  the  several  stations  does 
not  hold  the  same  proportion  to  the  sickness. 
There  ia  not  only  more  sickness,,  but  more  fatal 
sickness,  m  the  East  Indian  and  China  service, 
where  the  mortality  is  as  high  as  forty-seven 
or  eight  in  a  thousand  ;  and  the  Brazilian 
fleet,  thou^  it  stands  only  flfth  in  the  order 
of  sickliness,  ranks — with  a  wide  interval — 
second  in  the  average  of  deaths  —  five-and- 
twenty  out  of  every  thousand  men*  Even 
the  North  American  and  West  Indian  station, 
with  a  death-rate  of  twenty-four  in  a  thousand, 
is  worse  in  this  respect  than  the  West  African, 
which  has  so  traditionally  bad  a  name.  The 
use  of  quinine,  and  avoidtmce  of  prolonged  boat 
service  at  the  mouth  of  livers,  have  reduced  the 
death-rate  in  our  ships  on  the  West  African 
station  to  twenty  or  twenty-one  per  thousand. 
The  irregular  service,  which  stood  very  high 
for  sickliness,  has  a  comparative  low  death-rate, 
about  twelve.  In  the  home  fleet  it  is  ten  and 
a  fraction;  in  the  Australian,  a  fraction  under 
ten;  in  the  Pacific,  lowest  of  all,  between 
eight  and  nine.  Two  of  the  three  years  'fifty- 
six,  'seven,  and  'eight  (the  last  three  of  which 
returns  are  published),  were  years  of  war  for 
the  West  Indian  fleet ;  and  although  the  in- 
creased death-rate  in  them  is  due  infloitely 
moxe  to  disease  than  to  casualty  of  battle,  yet 
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the  state  of  war  involved  so  frequently  the 
sudden  placing  of  crews  under  unhealthy  con- 
ditions, that  tne  death-rate  in  'fifty-eight  was 
twice  what  it  had  been  in  'fifty-six.  Unless 
especial  care  be  taken  and  the  right  sea- 
son for  operation  happen  to  suit  the  political 
conditions  of  the  case,  there  is  always  a  very 
great  additional  mortality  produced  by  the  sick- 
ness that  will  take  fleets  and  armies  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  time  of  war.  The  last  **  ope- 
rations" in  China,  following  the  attack  on  the 
Peiho  forts,  were  made  in  a  favourable  month, 
May,  and  under  special  provision  for  the  health 
of  troops;  the  consequence  was  that,  when 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  after  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  the  troops  re-embarked,  there  had 
been  among  them  very  little  suffering  from  sick- 
ness. 

Apart  from  causes  of  sickness  lying  ashore 
that  produce  indeed  too  much  destruction  of  the 
sailor's  health,  but  of  which  the  prevention  de- 
pends rather  on  wholesome  provisions  that 
should  be  made,  and  usually  are  not  made,  by 
the  authorities  of  seaports  than  on  anything 
tliat  can  be  ruled  or  done  on  shipboard,  the 

great  causes  of  death  in  the  navy  are  fevers, 
iseases  of  the  bowels  (dysentery,  cholera,  &c.), 
and  diseases  of  the  lungs,  foremost  among  which 
is  consumption.  Ships  themselves  vary,  of 
course,  very  much  in  sickliness.  Whatever  the 
sailors  suffer  from  the  influence  of  climate,  or 
the  miasma  of  river-mouths  under  hot  latitudes, 
bears  small  proportion  to  the-  suffering  by  im- 
perfect sanitary  condition  of  the  ships  them- 
selves. The  trimmest  and  cleanest  ship  majr  be 
a  place  in  which  health,  strength,  life,  is  assailed 
every  hour.  The  cleanest  and  handsomest  house 
may  have  under  it  some  lurking  cesspool,  or 
damp  unaired  basement,  to  account  for  the  pale 
cheeKS  of  its  inmates,  the  closed  shutters,  and 
the  mutes  at  the  door.  An  unsus|>ected  heap  of 
rotten  matter  in  the  hold,  may  yield  the  fever 
poison  that  shall  waste  a  fine  ship's  crew.  The 
emanation  from  the  bodies  of  men — hard  work- 
ing, moreover,  and  less  than  half  washed — 
packed  too  closely  together  in  their  berths  in  an 
ill-ventilated  space  between  decks,  yields  a  sure 
and  not  slow  poison.  This  is  the  one  great  de- 
fect left  to  be  remedied  in  our  well-managed 
men-of-war.  It  is  a  main  source  of  fever,  and  the 
chief  source  of  the  consumption  which,  in  spite 
of  every  other  influence  that  tends  to  check  it, 
makes  fearful  head  among  our  seamen. 

In  'fifty-five,  the  crew  of  the  Hannibal,  num- 
bering eight  hundred  and  thirty,  when  in  the 
Black  Sea,  besides  suffering  especially  from 
bowel  complaints,  had  a  fourth  part  of  the  men 
down  with  typhus  fever.  She  suffered  five 
times  more  than  other  ships  of  her  size  on  the 
same  duty.  In  the  year  following,  fever  clung 
to  the  ship  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  it  depended 
on  a  cause  within.  The  Conqueror  and  Centurion, 
with  crews  of  nine  hundred  and  seven  hundred 
and  forty,  respectively,  served  together  in  the 
Mediterranean  for  two  years,  during  which  one 
ship  had  ten  times  more  fever  in  it  than  the  other. 
The  Dauntless^  which  had  lost  nearly  seventy  of 


her  crew  in  a  few  weeks  from  vellow  fever  when 
on  the  West  Indian  station  three  years  before, 
had  a  hi^h  fever  rate  during  the  whole  time  of 
her  service  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea. 
Sometimes,  a  ship  has  become  so  notoriously 
sickly,  that  her  name  has  become  a  name  of 
dread,  and  has  been  changed.  In  the  case  of 
one  such  ship,  the  Rosamond,  formerly  the 
Eclair,  the  ventilation  between  decks  was  found 
to  be  most  imperfect,  and  "there  was  a  con- 
siderable accumulation  of  filth  under  the  maga- 
zine." Forty  cases  of  fever  broke  out  between 
April  and  June,  'fifty-six,  in  the  Eurotas,  while 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Her  medical  officer  was 
"unable  to  account  for  the  disease,  unless  it 
arose  from  the  extreme  lowness  and  closeness  of 
the  deck  on  which  the  men  were  berthed."  In 
May,  'fifty-eight,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  fever 
in  the  Valorous,  when  on  the  way  from  Ferrol 
to  Plymouth :  the  sole  ascertainable  cause,  de- 
fective ventilation.  "Air,"  said  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  "  contaminated  by  foul  and  stafpant  ex- 
halations, particularly  those  from  the  living  body, 
is  the  ascertained  cause  of  typhus  fever,  which 
has  been  a  more  grievous  ana  general  source  of 
sickness  and  mortality  in  the  navy,  than  even  the 
scurvy.  The  infection  of  fever  is  generated  by 
the  breath  and  perspiration  of  men,  crowded  for 
a  length  of  time  in  confined  air,  and  without  the 
means  of  personal  cleanliness."  Freer  ablution 
is  no  doubt  practised  by  sailors  than  by  soldiers, 
amon^  whom,  with  all  the  enforced  regard  to- 
clcanhness  of  dress,  real  cleanliness  of  person  is 
under  our  barrack  system  still  impossible.  The 
smell  of  a  marching  regiment  is  sometimes  in- 
tolerable. The  state  of  the  air  where  men 
sleep  in  barracks,  is  as  serious  a  cause  of  in- 
validing and  death,  in  the  armj,  as  the  want  of 
pure  air  for  the  sailors  in  their  beiths  between 
decks,  is  of  invaliding  and  death  in  the  navy. 
Lord  Herbert  put  the  country  on  the  road 
to  mighty  changes ;  and  lives  enough  to  make 
a  brigade  of  men,  are  now  saved  every  year 
through  his  exertions.  There  is  still  more  to 
be  done.  Wholesome  air  to  sleep  in,  is  a 
first  re(]uisite  of  health,  certainly  not  vet  se- 
cured in  every  barrack,  or  on  board  or  every 
Queen's  ship.  Fever  broke  out  in  the  Princess 
Royal  when  she  was  conveying  troops  from 
Malta  to  Alexandria,  in  January,  'fifty-eight. 
Boisterous  weather  made  it  necessary  to  keep 
the  ports,  both  on  the  main  and  lower  deck» 
barred  in,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  passage. 
The  disease  was  checked  by  bringing  the  men 
up  to  the  main  deck.  But  the  Prmcess  Itoyal, 
though  a  new  ship,  had  been  always  sickly; 
imperfect  ventilation  of  the  siting  space, 
being  the  sole  assignable  teason.  Whatever  the 
disease,  the  want  of  fresh  air  by  the  sick  will 
beget  or  strengthen  it.  The  Megara,  in  'fifty- 
eight,  put  off  from  Calcutta  with  cholera  on 
board.  At  sea  the  cholera  increased.  There 
came  boisterous  weather,  the  main  deck  ports 
had  to  be  kept  shut,  and  the  sick  therefore  were 
brought  on  deck  and  placed  under  an  awning. 
From  that  time,  though  an  eighth  part  of  the 
crew  had  perished,  and  the  disease  was  then 
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making  head,  the  cholera  subsided,  and  soon 
disappeared.  In  the  Britannia,  when  she  was 
in  the  Black  Sea,  just  before  the  sailinp:  of  the 
expedition  to  the  Crimea,  within  five  di^s  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  a  crew  of  nine 
hundred  and  twenty  were  attacked  with  cholera, 
and  of  these  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  died. 
There  were  also  four  hundred  cases  of  diarrhoea. 
The  ship  had  put  to  sea,  to  get  rid  of  the  disease 
on  its  first  showing  itself,  and  the  change  seemed 
to  be  beneficial  until  rough  weather  came,  and  the 
lower  deck  ports  had  to  oc  closed.  Then,  on  the 
following  night,  cholera  broke  out  with  all  its 
fnry.  As  soon  as  the  crew  could  be  removed  into 
some  empty  transports,  the  scourge  vanished, 
after  destroying  twice  as  many  men  as  were 
killed  in  the  whole  fleet  by  the  enemy's  fire  in 
the  attack  on  the  sea  batteries  of  Sebastopol. 

There  is  need,  in  fact,  to  follow  the  lead  of 
Count  Rumford  and  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  in  securing 
for  the  sleepers  between  decks  a  system  of  ven- 
tilation that  no  stress  of  weather  can  destroy. 

During  the  three  years  under  consideration 
('fifty-six,  'seven,  and 'eight),  the  deaths  by  dis- 
ease were  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  ;  to  this  we  have  to  add  the  invaliding  of 
men  discharged  as  permanently  sick,  and  who 
go  to  swell  the  tables  of  mortality  ashore.  In 
the  same  years,  four  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  men  were  discharged  as  invalids,  so 
that  the  average  loss  to  the  fleet  by  sickness  and 
death  was  two  thousand  one  hundred  men  a 
year.  It  was  least  in  'fifty-six,  and  most  in  'fifty- 
eight,  when  it  reached  a  number  equal  to  that  of 
the  combined  crews  of  three  of  the  largest  Ime- 
of-battle  ships  in  the  navy ;  the  loss  benig,  it  is 
to  be  rememoered,  among  picked  men  of  an  a^e 
when  death  does  not  come  to  them  in  the  healthy 
course  of  nature.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to 
be  added  that  under  the  healthy  conditions 
which  now  prevail  in  ships  of  war  on  the  home 
station,  or  on  stations  where  the  mortality  is 
even  less,  the  death-rate  from  all  causes  is  only 
two  or  three  in  a  thousand  greater  than  that 
among  the  picked  men  of  the  London  Fire 
Brigade,  and  is  not  sensibly  greater  than  that 
for  men  of  the  ^ame  ages  in  aU  England. 

In  our  home  fleet,  for  example,  tnere  are  but 
eight  or  nine  deaths  in  a  year  from  fever.  The 
same  men  in  their  old  homes  ashore,  would  yield 
more  cases.  The  great  fever  station  at  home  is 
Sheemess  and  the  estuary  of  the  Medway,  the 
ships  anchored  high  up  the  Medway  generally 
suuering  more  than  those  at  Sheemess.  The 
people  cmoat  and  ashore,  in  ship  and  dockyard, 
and  in  the  town  of  Sheemess,  sufler  so  much 
from  malaria,  that  in  Chatham  Hospital,  Sheer- 
ness  is  said  to  be  spoken  of  as  "  the  African 
station  of  our  home  service."  There  is  three  or 
four  times  as  much  fever  in  the  Mediterranean 
as  in  the  home  fleet.  There,  in  the  course  of  a 
twelvemonth,  about  seventy  men  in  a  thousand 
are  attacked,  and  two  in  the  seventy  die.  But  the 
West  Indian  station  is  the  fever  station,  and  of 
half  the  anuual  deaths  from  fever  in  our  service 
▼ellowK  fever  is  the  cause.  Within  the  last  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years,  yellow  fever  seems  to  have 


been  more  destractive  to  our  sailors  than  even 
in  the  old  bad  times  of  neglected  hygiene. 

The  reason  of  this  we  may  find  in  the  fact 
that  all  the  vessels  most  severely  smitten  have 
been  steamers.  The  excessive  heat  on  board 
aggravates  the  defect  of  ventilation ;  there  is 
also  liability  in  steamers  to  the  accumulation  of 
offensive  rubbish  under  the  machinery :  which 
adds  to  the  impurity  of  the  hot  air  in  the  be- 
tween decks.  A  particular  part  of  a  ship  is 
thus  sometimes  marked  for  its  deadliness.  In 
the  cases  of  two  ships,  the  Argus  and  Virago,  it 
was  "  about  the  after  part  or  the  lower  deck 
and  in  the  fore  part  of  the  engine-room,"  the 
mortality  being  greatest  among  the  men  berthed 
near  these  parts ;  and  in  the  Leopard,  n^ly  all 
the  attacks  occurred  among  the  men  living  in 
the  steerage,  where  they  had  been  more  exposed 
than  the  rest  of  the  crew  to  "  an  offensive  efflu- 
vium which  had  for  some  time  previously  issued 
from  the  hold  and  spirit-room.  On  examina- 
tion, much  black  mud,  mixed  with  hdf-rottea 
chips,  wiiich  had  been  accumulating  for  a  long 
time,  was  found  in  the  limbers.  "  The  exhala- 
tions from  that  part  of  the  sliip,  the  surgeon  be- 
lieved, were  the  cause  of  the  yellow  fever,  as  the 
malarious  influences  from  the  shore  were  the 
cause  of  the  cases  of  remitting  fever." 

Take  the  yellow  fever  crew  out  into  airy  quar- 
ters ashore,  and  the  disease  is  checked.  It  all 
but  vanished  in  the  case  of  the  Argus,  after  the 
crew,  sick  and  well,  had  been  landed  at  Ber- 
muda. Yellow  fever  is,  in  fact,  the  typhus  of 
the  West  Indies,  bred  like  typhus,  ana  to  be 
met  with  the  same  measures  of  prevention.  The 
removal  of  a  ship  to  a  cooler  latitude  is  a  re- 
medial measure.  But  above  all  things,  the 
crew,  either  sick  or  well,  must  not  be  cribbed 
or  cabined  between  decks,  without  ample  venti- 
lation. To  bring  the  sick  on  deck  under  awn- 
ings, or  to  send  them  ashore  (they  have  gone  to 
lie  and  heal  among  the  patients  of  the  well-ven- 
tilated Barbadoes  Hospital,  without  spreading 
infection  in  a  single  case),  is  to  arrest  the  disease 
pretty  surely.  Something  is  due,  of  course,  to 
other  causes.  It  is  hard  to  say  why  there  was 
no  yellow  fever  on  the  Brazihan  station  until 
twelve  years  ago,  when  it  appeared  for  the  first 
time,  and  has  since  added  much  to  the  mortality 
among  our  sailora  on  that  coast. 

Not  less  famous  than  the  West  Indian  Islands 
are  for  the  favouring  of  feyer,  are  the  East  Indian 
and  China  stations  for  the  breeding  of  cholera, 
dysentery,  and  diarrhoea.  Of  not  quite  &Ye 
hundred  deatlis  from  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  in 
three  years,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  oc- 
curred on  this  station.  Of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
cholera  cases,  all,  except  only  twenty-two, 
occurred  in  these  waters :  usually  between  May 
and  November.  Whatever  may  he  the  existixig 
cause,  and  that  is  open  to  discussion,  it  is  certain 
that  among  the  predisposing  causes  few  are  more 
sure  than  an  over-crowded  and  ill-ventilated 
space  between  decks  for  the  hammocks  of  the 
sailors. 

But  of  all  diseases  fostered  by  want  of  ven- 
tilation, those  of  the  lungs  are,  as  we  set  out 
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bj  saying,  the  most  unirersa],  and  eonwimption 
is  the  most  common.  They  represent  no  less  than 
a  sixth  part  of  the  entire  sickness  throoghout 
tixe  service,  clinginff  to  our  sailors  even  in  the 
mild  climate  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  under  the 
bright  skies  of  the  tropics.  Here,  also,  there  is 
a  marked  and  instruetive  difference  between 
ships  lying  side  by  side  on  the  same  service.  Li 
some  ships  it  is  no  alight  matter  that  there  is 
facility  for  getting  warm  food  after  a  cold  and 
wet  watch  before  tuminein.  "Generally  speak- 
ing," says  the  report  for  1856,  "  the  comparative 
frequency,  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
lungs,  in  the  home  force,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  exposure  of  the  men  to  cold  and  wet,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  when  there  is  a  necessity 
for  employing  them  on  dockyard  duties  and  in 
boats,,  ana.  their  being  quartered  in  eold,  damp, 
and  windy  hulks  during  the  winter  months, 
where  they  have  few  opportunities  for  drying 
their  elothes."  As  showing  the  difference  in 
different  ships'  crews  employed  in  similar  work, 
it  is  stated  that  *'m  the  Aoyal  William,  the 
Hawke,  formidable,  and  Blenheim,  there  did  not 
occur  a  single  caae  of  inflammation  of  the  lun^s 
and  pleura,  while  in  other  ships  they  amounted, 
in  some  in8tanoe8^  to  eight,  and  even  to  fifteen 
or  sixteen." 

During  three  yean^  three  hfindred  and  thirty- 
nine  of  the  deaths  fr(»i  ehest  diseases  were 
eaused  by  eonsumptioB:  oao  hundred  aod 
eleven  onlv  arising  from  all  other  affections  of  the 
thzoai  ana  lunga^  Li  the  tame  period,  be- 
tween five  «kd  six  hundred  seamen  were  dia^ 
charged  consumptive^  most  of  whom  would 
die  within  six  monthfi  after  discharge.  That 
was  a  number  tlnree  times  larger  than  the  num- 
ber of  discharges  for  all  other  forma  of  chest 
disease. 

Consumption  among  soldiers  was,  by  the  re- 
port of  the  recent  royal  commission  on  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  armj  "  traced  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  vitiated  atmosphere  generated  by 
over-crowding  and  defective  vennlaticm,  and 
the  absence  of  proper  sewerage  in  barracks^" 
Special  inquiry  into  the  prevalence  of  limg 
disease  in  certain  districts  of  Enghmd,  led  Dr. 
Greenhow  to  the  condusion  that  it  proceeded 
from  working  and  sleeping  in  ill-ventilated  rooms. 
The  following  description  of  the  berthing  of  the 
men  at  night,  and  of.  its  consequences,  was  given 
in  the  First  Statistical  Beport  of  the  Navy  in 
1840.  "  The  usual  space  between  the  sufipmd- 
ing  points  (clues)  of  the  hammocks  is  from 
seventeen  to  eighteen  indies,  so  that,  when  they 
are  extended  by  the  beds,  their  bodies  are  in 
contact.  The  effect  is  to  bring  the  bodies  of 
the  men  into  contact  in  greater  or  less  number, 
according  to  the  size  <3  the  ships.  When  at 
aea,  with  a  watch  on  deck,  the  accumulation  and 
pressure  mre  reduced  by  a  half;  but  when  in 
secure  harbours,  Si^e  luuKhred  men  perhaps  sleep 
on  one  dedc,  their  bodies  touching  eacn  other 
over  the  whole  space  laterally,  and  with  very 
little  spare  room  lengthways.  The  direct  results 
ci  elevated  temperature  and  deteriorated  air, 
may  be  conceived;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  e(m- 


ceive  the  amount  of  the  first,  nor  the  de« 
pressing  and  debilitating  power  of  both,  as  mea- 
sured by  sensation,  witnin  the  tropics.  The 
tendency  of  such  a  state  of  things  must  be  to 
subvert  health,  and  lay  the  subject  of  it  open  to 
attacks  of  serious  diseaae." 

Many  important  reforms  have  been  effected, 
some  partial  reforms  in  this  direction  also;  but 
it  is  to  this  part  of  the  ship,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  sleeping  of  the  sailors,  that 
attrition  may  be  paid  with  the  largest  re* 
suiting  gain  o£  life,  health,  and  efficiency  of 
service.  The  necessity  has  become  mote  press- 
ing, since  the  general  use  of  steam  power  m  the 
service.  Almost  all  recent  instances  of  extra- 
have  occurred  in  steam  ves- 


sels. So  writes  Dr.  Gavin  Milroy,  to  whose 
letter  the  public  is  indebted  for  the  fresh  atten- 
tion now  QEdled  to  this  subject. 

The  mortality  by  war  m  the  navy,  as  in 
the  army,  is  inconsiderable  even  in  not  war 
times  when  compared  with  the  loss  b;^  disease, 
la  the  fleets  during  the  Russian  war,  including 
the  marines  and  naval  brigade  servinf  with  the 
armv  bef«re  Sehastopol,  one  thousana  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  died  of  disease,  but  only 
two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  died  of  woundCs 
received  in  action.  In.  our  fleet  during  the 
China  war  of  'fifty-sevexi,  thirty-eight  men  died 
of  wounds  receivea  inaction,  while  three  hundred 
aad  twen^-seven  fell  by  the  unseen  enemy, 
disease,  la  the  year  'fifty-eight,  on  the  India 
and  China  station,  thirty-five  men  were  killed 
in  action,  while  five  hundred  and  fifty-one  were 
victims  of  disease. 

The  need  in  our  ships  seems  to  be  of  more 
than  ventikting  tubes.  Why  is  it  insisted  that 
the  lower  deek  in  two-decked  and  frigate-built 
ships,  and  the  low«r  and  middle  in  three-deckers, 
shall  be  the  only  decks  for  sleeping  the  whole 
crew  P  What  is  there,  exoept  bund  adherence 
to  usage,  that  should  prevent  the  men  from 
being  distributed  over  all  the  decks,  to  their 
immense  nkx  m  space  and  air,  and  therefore 
in  health,  life,  and  efficiency  f 


6ENTLS  SPRING. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that,  to  see  wondrous 
phenomena,  we  must  travd  into  distant  regions. 
If  for  "wondrous*  we  read  "unaccustomed,** 
the  proposition  is  perfectly  correct.  Of  what  we 
are  used  to^  we  thuik  but  little ;  familiarity  has 
heed  indifference.  But  to  strangers  arriving 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  our  own 
climate  offers  much  that  is  striking.  The  native 
of  northeru  Ultima  Thules— of  the  Jaroe  Islands, 
the  Shetlands,  St.Kilda,  Iceland— is  especially 
fascinated  by  our  trees.  To  him  they  are  not 
inanimate,  impassive  things ;  they  are  living  ha- 
madryads—attractive wood  nymphs — captivating 
him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  hardly  tear 
himself  away  from  them.  His  immediate  iish 
pulse  is  to  abduct  them  forcibly,  and  fix  them  in 
his  own  treeless  land.  He  longs  for  trees  to 
adorn  his  dweUin&  with  an  ardour  similar  to 
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that  with  which  the  wifeless  s^ttlmr  entreats  the 
emigration  of  women,  to  render  Home  poesihle 
in  his  adopted  land.  The  beau-ideal  of  domestic 
bliss  has  ever  been  a  Family  assembled  beneath 
the  shade  of  their  own  tree— no  matter  what-- 
fi^-tree,  yine,  olive,  oak,  or  fir.  The  Northman 
who  has  penetrated  to  the  far  South—perhi^, 
even»  to  the  valleys  of  Mull  and  Argyle— soaxody 
knows  how  to  choose  between  the  symmetrical 
stature  of  the  pine,  the  drooping  tresses  of  the 
birch,  and  the  leafy  arms  of  the  beech,  stretched 
out  to  welcome  ium.  They  have  voices  too : 
they  whisper,  they  threaten,  they  lament,  they 
aUure.  Go  and  spend  only  a  month  at  John 
o'Groat's  house ;  on  yonr  retnm  to  your  wood- 
land park,  or  your  blooming  orehard,  you  will 
fully  feel  the  attractive  influence  of  trees. 

But  all  trees  are  not  the  same  trees.  Young 
people  of  English  parentage,  bom  and  bronght 
up  amidst  tro]^cal  verdure,  sent  home  to  Eniope 
to  complete  their  education,  and  arxiving  in 
winter,  have  been  greatly  astonished.  How 
cniioos!  Trees  without  leaves!  And  so  inr 
tiicate  and  findy-brandied !  The  solid  stems 
seem  to  bear  a  Medusa's  head  of  interbboing 
twigs,  multitudinous  yet  orderly,  if  you  examine 
their  disposition  and  arrangement.  Surdy  no 
l^irdener's  art  can  keep  them  alive  in  that  unclad 
exposed  condition!  They  must  perish,  starved 
into  tifeless  brooms!  Still,  they  are  graceful, 
even  in  death. 

We  are  walking  through  the  wood  after  a  calm 
night  of  hoar-frost.  A  mist  from  the  meadow 
has  been  stealing  through  it,  silvering  every  twig 
with  an  ornament,  be^  which  silver  itself  is 
dnlL  It  is  a  forest  of  gigantie  ostrich  featherS) 
sifih  as  no  Eastern  potentate  can  produce  to 
decorate  the  courts  of  his  palace,  or  to  wave 
around  his  mausoleum.  The  sun  breaks  forth : 
his  ray,  though  feeUe,  is  yet  powerful  enough  to 
aeatter  around  us  a  shower  of  diamonds.  And 
then,  the  snowflakes^  as  they  fall !  How  com- 
pletely novel  t  What  a  realisation  of  the  impos- 
aiUe  I  The  Sing  of  Siam  might  well  believe  in  the 
mountain  £com  whose  top  you  may  knock  a  nail 
into  the  sky,  while  he  refused  to  believe  that 
water  could  harden  so  as  to  allow  an  elephant  to 
walk  across  a  river.  And  you  tell  us  that,  in  a 
few  short  weeks,  Haia  dazaling  scene  of  barrenneoa 
will  be  shady,  leafy,  full  of  blossoms,  song-birds^ 
and  buttecfties  P  We  must  watch  Hit  coming  of 
the  change  you  call  Spriiq^,  for  no  similar  dianges 
are  to  be  witnessed  in  our  ever-green,  ever-sultiy 
Asiatic  home. 

In  another  way  are  we  favoured  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland :  there  are  countries  which  kave 
a  sprnig,aBd  there  are  countries  which»  although 
experiencing  the  extremes  of  heat  and  oold,  have 
none.  Por  a  week's  great  thaw-Iooding  you 
with  torrents  of  dirty  water,  making  roads  and 
gardei^walks  alike  impassable,  depositing  tiie 
eoUected  filth  of  winter  wherever  the  retiring  in- 
undatioQ  shall  leave  it,  threatening  bridges,  and 
rendering  ferry-boats  impossible  by  an  irresistible 
atream  of  fresh-water  iceberga— is  not  a  season; 


it  is  a  oataatrophe,*  a  break-up,  for  which  we 
have  no  word  so  expressive  as  the  !Prench  debacle. 
Neither  is  the  opening  of  the  windows  of  heaven, 
after  a  six  months'  or  a  twelvemonth's  drought 
—during  which  the  collecting  naturalist  has  to 
dig  for  torpid  specimens  of  insects,  spiders,  and 
lizards,  and  during  which  you  may  pitch  your 
tent  over  the  spot  where  a  crocodile  lies  buried 
in  the  hardened  soil— Spring.  Neither  is  the 
substitution  of  tepid  cataracts  from  the  skies 
for  whirlwinds  of  burning  dust  upraised  from 
the  plain— -when  lethargic  fish,  crustaceans, 
beetles,  snails,  not  to  mention  enormous  boas, 
wake  up  from  their  feverish  sleep  in  the  hard- 
baked  mud ;  when  the  scanty  hortus  siccus 
still  remaining  on  the  land  drinks  water  like 
a  sponge,  and,  with  a  eonvulsive  effort  to 
pro&  by  the  occasion,  concentrates  its  powers 
in  the  production  of  a  few  new  shoots  and 
flowers  and  seeds— neither  is  this  Spring.  It 
is  a  resoscitation  from  the  trance  almmt  of 
fossA  nature;  it  is  a  short-enduring  spasmodic 
mamfsstation  of  vitality ;  but  it  is  not  the  gentle 
yet  steady  inflnenee  wMdi,  with  us,  brings  forth 
flowers^  vegetables^  and  fruit,  each  after  its  kind. 
In  those  regions,  whose  climate  alternates  pe- 
riodically between  parching  heats  and  tempes- 
tuous rains,  foretold  by  earthquakes — in  those 
regions,  daisies,  snowdrops,  and  primroses  are 
visions  of  another  worid ;  buttercups  and  butter 
are  alike  unknown;  strawberries  and  cream  are 
incredible  fables;  radishes,  though  not  square, 
are  impossible  roots,  for  you  cannot  extract 
what  does  not  exist;  sear-kale  and  rhubarb 
tart  are  as  mythological  as  the  ambrosia  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses;  while  the  words 
"spring  salad,"  ^ green  peas,'*  ''asparagus," 
serve  merdy  as  qpeUs  to  bring  the  water  into 
your  mouth. 

There  are  also  countries  where,  if  you  like^ 
you  may  have  no  summer,  nothing  but  winter, 
then  along  spring,  and  then  winter  again.  For 
thia>  you  have  not  to  go  very  far— that  is,  the 
journey  is  short  in  these  nulroad  days.  Arriving 
in  the  Oberland  in  April,  you  have  only  to  pitch 
your  tent  at  the  edge  of  the  melting  snow,  fol- 
lowing it  as  it  retreats  upward  before  the  ad- 
vancing breath  el  sumoier,  to  behold  a  succession 
of  little  springs,  as  the  green  sward  is  exposed  to 
air  and  sunshine.  Ton  will  have  crocuses  in  May 
and  June,  and,  at  the  end  of  August,  the  dear 
little  Alpine  linaria  will  be  still  coming  into 
hbomat  the  glacier's  edge.  You  will  behold 
patches  of  azure  gentian  so  like  a  little  bit 
dropped  out  of  the  sky,  that  you  look  upward  to 
see  whence  it  has  Men.  The  cows  and  their 
keepers  are  w^  aware  of  all  this  and  morUi 
"^cdsior''  is  their  motto.  By  constantly 
climbing,  they  contrive  to  give  you  spring  grass^ 
butter,  and  spajog  cream  dieese,  until  the  snows 
of  October  pot  a  sudden  extinguisher  on  vemid 
ideas,  aiuL  diive  them  all  down  together  to  their 
weU-boilt  stables  in  the  valley. 

Spring;  in  the  United  KingdoBk,  is  not  merely 
a  lovely  si^^t ;  it  is  a  pleasant  feeling.    Lead  a 
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blind  person  round  your  garden  on  a  genial  sun- 
shiny day,  and  he  will  tell  you  at  once. 

Spring  is  coming;  Spring  is  coming; 

Hark !  the  little  bee  is  humming. 
Not  is  the  bee  needful  to  give  the  information. 
His  own  sensations  serve  to  apprise  him  that  the 
sun  is  climbing  rapidly  up  the  ecliptic.  Every 
sound,  ringing  more  clearly  than  heretofore,  tells 
him  that  there  is  more  space  in  the  atmosphere ; 
the  thick  heavy  curtain  of  mist  and  fog  is  up- 
raised and  withdrawn,  at  least  temporsuily  and 
partially;  there  is  an  odorous  freshness  in  the 
air;  the  earth  feels  firmer  under  his  tread,  pro- 
mising a  supply  of  that  March  dust  a  bushel  of 
which  is  worfii  a  king's  ransom.  The  lower 
creatures,  even  the  sightless  worm,  manifest  an 
instinctive  foretaste  of  the  coming  change. 
Winter  is  quite  inadequate  to  repress  the  elastic 
energies  of  Spring.  Under  the  tardy  snow  the 
pansy  will  blossom,  the  strawberry  plants  will 
prepare  their  flowers.  To  retard  the  growth  and 
blooming  of  plants  much  behind  their  due  season, 
is  one  of  the  more  difficult  problems  in  gardening. 
A  tyro  is  able  to  forward  them ;  he  can  show  you 
jnoss  roses  in  May ;  but  he  cannot  show  you  lilies 
of  the  valley  in  August ;  while  not  a  few  clever 
gardeners  are  able  to  supply  you,  at  the  cost  of  s 
(the  unknown  quantity)  shillings  per  pound,  with 
fresh  ripe  grapes  on  New  Year's  Day.  Spring 
is  thus  a  high-mettled  racer  whom  you  may  spur 
on  to  almost  any  pace,  but  whom  you  cannot 
keep  lagging  at  the  starting-post  when  once  his 
rivsd  steeds  are  off  and  away. 

Without  being  sensitive  to  the  manifestations 
of  the  newly  discovered  primordial  power,  Od  (if 
the  discovery  be  made),  without  pretending  to 
see  in  utter  darkness,  to  perceive  that  our  friend's 
hands  and  heads  are  phosphorescent,  to  distin- 
guish the  north  from  the  south  pole  of  a  magnet 
by  the  touch  only,  to  behold  luminous  clouds 
emanate  from  a  bell  as  long  as  it  is  kept  ringing, 
with  the  rest  of  the  catalogue  of  odic  impressions 
—many  persons  are  able  to  divme  the  state  of 
things  around  them,  by  their  feelings.  The  im- 
pression of  season  and  of  weather  is  particularly 
lasting.  A  bright  Spring  day  never  comes  to 
greet  you  without  being  accompanied  by  a  tail 
of  memories  of  the  spring  days  of  other  times  and 
localities;  how  you  looked  over  the  precipice  on 
the  Island  of  Capri,  whenoe  Tiberius  tossed  his 
dishonoured  victims ;  how  you  gathered  bouquets 
of  vernal  squills  in  the  chesnut  groves  of  Tuscany ; 
how  you  awoke  to  the  sounds  of  curious  chimes 
as  the  sun  rose  over  Belgian  cities ;  how  the 
salmon  in  higldand  streams  refused  your  ill- 
thrown  fly,  and  what  an  electric  shock  it  gave 
you  to  feel  you  had  hooked  a  fish  at  last.  On  no 
stronger  thread  than  an  April  breeze,  may  hun- 
dreds of  such  pearls  be  strung. 

Altitude,  again— a  small  difference  of  altitude 
— ^is  a  physical  condition  which  affects  the  sen- 
sorial faculties,  and  awakes  the  reminiscences  of 
many  persons.  Have  you  no  antipathy  to  a 
bedroom  on  the  groimd-floor  P  Even  in  a  house 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  do  you  not  prefer,  as  a 


lodgmg  by  night,  and  perhaps  by  day,  the  first 
floor  to  the  one  below  P  In  the  fifth  or  sixth 
story  of  a  Paris  house— Alphonse  Karr  talks  of 
dwelling  in  the  fourteenth,  in  the  days  of  his 
youth--do  you  ever  lose  the  consciousness  of 
your  elevation,  or  suppose  yourself  in  the 
entresol  ?  Ladies  long  resident  in  cities,  accus- 
tomed to  go  up-stairs  to  the  drawing-room, 
feel  comparatively  out  of  their  element  in  one 
which  allows  them  to  step  at  once  into  a  flower- 
garden  without  breaking  their  necks  from  a 
balcony. 

At  the  watershed,  the  topmost  ridge  of  any 
lofty  mountain  pass— the  St.  GothaSd  or  the 
Simplon— do  you  not  recognise  sensations  simibr 
to  those  experienced  at  the  top  of  other 
mountain  passes P  Nay,  more;  the  analogies 
which  physical  geographers  have  established 
between  ^titude  and  latitude  are  confirmed  by 
yourself  in  the  counties  of  Caithness  and  Wick, 
on  comparing  your  bodily  impressions  there  with 
those  experienced  in  the  uplands  of  Bavaria, 
before  making  the  grand  plunge  from  it,  down  to 
the  Tyrol  and  Italy.  A  considerable  elevation 
above  the  sea  is  betrayed  by  certain  indescribable 
personal  hints,  as  surely  as  it  is  a  sign  of  change 
of  weather  when  old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the 
rack. 

Spring  is  not  only  a  Season ;  Spring  is  aForce, 
which  begins  to  manifest  itself  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  in  more  out-of-the-way  places  than 
very  many  people  suspect.  The  phenomena  oc- 
curring on  and  about  St.  Valentine's  Day  are 
unmistakable  symptoms  that  something  unusual 
is  in  the  wind.  Birds  don't  choose  their  mates, 
nor  are  postage-stamps  purchased  by  millions, 
for  nothing.  But  who  would  look  for  the  first 
signs  of  the  coming  Spring,  at  the  bottom  of 
rivers,  lakes,  and  ditches  ?  The  mysterious  in- 
fluence, nevertheless,  penetrates  the  bed  of 
waters,  and  works  unsuspected  at  the  prepara- 
tion of  next  summer's  crop— of  weeds  ?— no ; 
grant  them  the  dignity  of  aqiiatic  plants.  Before 
the  Sun  has  walked  into  the  Ram,  the  water-lily 
has  thought  of  unfolding  new  leaves,  and  the 
water-soldier  bedecks  himself  with  starry  green 
cockades.  The  start  of  growth  once  made,  there 
is  no  further  stoppage  or  check;  spring  frosts 
cannot  penetrate  the  liquid  mantle  which  enve- 
lopes their  tender  foliage ;  the  malignant  rays  of 
the  "red  moon"— the  moon  which  scowls  ou 
and  blights  the  earth  between  the  Paschal  and 
the  Pentacostal  moons— are  powerless  to  injure, 
when  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  gliding 
stream. 

This  unseen  vivifying  force  is  especially  mani- 
fested in  things  that  are  invisible  to  the  multi- 
tude. Early  Spring,  the  moment  of  nature's 
revival,  is  the  time  to  search  for  protozoa,  crea- 
tures who  represent  the  earliest  dawn,  the  very 
first  beginning^  of  animated  life.  Submit  this 
droplet  of  ditch  water  to  your  microscope, 
with  a  magnifying  power  of  from  two  hundred 
and  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dia^ 
meters,  and  you  see— what  P  A  bit  of  clear,  trans- 
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parent,  colourless  jelly,  appaxeatly  about  the 
size  of  a  pea.  It  is  called  Amsba  pnuceps, 
otherwise  Proteus  (although  the  latter  name  has 
been  less  appropriately  given  to  the  swan-necked 
animalcule,  quite  a  different  creature),  for  shape 
it  has  none.  Its  outline  varies  from  second  to 
second.  It  has  really  no  parts  or  organs ;  but 
instead  thereof  it  pushes  out  from  its  mass  a 
protuberance  here,  and  draws  in  a  hollow  there. 
The  pea  becomes  a  bean,  or  a  boot,  or  a  hand 
with  half  a  dozen  gouty  fingers ;  often,  it  re- 
sembles some  island  you  have  seen  in  the  map  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  progresses,  gliding 
slowly  across  the  field  of  view,  drawing  in  after 
it  its  irregular  protuberances  as  it  goes.  It 
never,  through  carelessness,  leaves  any  portion 
of  itself  behind  it.  Its  motion  alone  would  not 
entitle  it  to  be  considered  an  animal ;  for  many 
microscopic  plants  frisk  about,  or  writhe  and 
twist,  or  slide  along  with  far  more  energetic 
movements.  But  the  Proteus  eats;  note  in 
its  substance  sundry  coloured  morsels  it  has 
swallowed;  and  now,  on  its  way  commg  in 
contact  with  a  dainty  bit,  it  annexes  it— en- 
veloping it  entirely  in  its  own  proper  sub- 
stance. As  the  Proteus,  when  it  chooses,  can  be 
all  limbs,  so,  when  it  requires,  is  it  all  stomach. 
It  eats,  and  is  therefore  an  animal.  It  does  not 
feed  indiscriminately,  but  lets  some  prey  go,  while 
it  appropriates  others ;  therefore  it  ha^  a  will  of 
its  own.  Learned  men  tell  us  that  the  jelly  of 
-which  its  bodily  substance  is  composed,  is  *'  sar- 
code.''  Sarcode  is  further  capable  of  secreting 
shells,  many  of  great  symmetry  and  beauty, 
besides  the  substance  known  as  sponge.  The 
portion  of  sarcode  which  sponges  in  their  growing 
and  living  state  contain,  constitutes  their  only 
chum  to  belong  to  the  animal  kingdom.  Indeed, 
sponges  begin  life  as  solitary,  naked  Amoebs, 
who  club  together  to  build  themselves  a  skele- 
ton pro  bono  publico.  Of  course  the  sarcode, 
of  the  consistence  of  white  of  egg,  has  disap- 
peared, long  before  sponge  reaches  our  washing- 
stands. 

And  is  mighty  Man  acted  on  by  the  same 
natural  stimulus  which  awakens  creatures  who 
are  lower  than  the  starfish  and  the  worm  ?  The 
answer  is  read  at  once  in  the  elastic  step,  the 
brighter  eye,  the  rosier  cheek,  the  plump  cherry 
hp  of  youth.  It  is  legible  also  in  the  fitful  effort 
with  which  elderly  invalids  gird  up  their  loins  to 
perform  the  concluding  stages  of  their  jonmey  of 
life.  Spenser  tells  us  that  over  earthly  things 
mutability \&  the  reigning  power: 

So  forth  issued  the  seasons  of  the  year  ; 
First,  lusty  Spring,  all  delight  in  leaves  of  flowers 
That  freshly  budded,  and  new  blossoms  did  bear 
Hn  which  a  thousand  birds  had  built  their  bowVs 
That  sweetly  sung  to  call  forth  paramours)  : 
And  in  his  hand  a  javelin  he  did  bear, 
And  on  bis  head  (as  fit  for  warlike  Stours) 
'  A  gilt  engraven  morion  he  did  wear ; 

That  as  some  did  him  love,  so  others  did  him  fear. 
— ^With  reason  feared  him,  propitiating  his  for- 
bearance with  periodical  bleedings  and  doses  of 
medicine.     Spring,  who  gives  strength  to  the 


strong,  spreads  snaoes  for  the  feeble.  By  his 
bright  sunshine  he  tempts  them  to  venture  pre- 
maturely out  of  their  wearisome  winter  retreats, 
perhaps  even  to  cast  aside  their  tried  defensive 
woollen  armour ;  and  then,  with  blast  of  his 
cutting  winds,  or  with  the  wet  blanket  of  his 
chilling  fogs,  or  with  his  sharp  artillery  of  ]^ail 
and  sleet,  he  extinguishes  the  flickering  flame  of 
life.  May  Hill  is  a  hard  dimb  for  the  wayworn, 
the  sickly,  and  the  burdened  with  years.  Before 
reaching  the  top,  many  are  they  who  lie  down  to 
slumber  by  the  roadside,  unable  to  attain  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  and  to  make  the  gentle  de- 
scent into  June. 

Spring,  therefore,  is  to  many  the  close,  as  it  is 
to  multitudes  of  living  creatures  the  commence- 
ment of  their  earthly  existence.  A  year  begin- 
ning precisely  at  midnight,  as  soon  as  the  sixtieth 
minute  past  eleven  p.m.  of  the  thirty-first  of  De- 
cember is  concluded,  is  chronologically  conveni- 
ent, business-like,  and  exact;  but  the  Homan 
year,  which  allowed  the  dark  inclement  period  to 
pass  before  it  ventured  to  step  out  of  doors,  is 
far  more  natural  and  intel)igible  for  amateura. 
What  is  the  order  of  the  seasons  P  Spring,  sum- 
mer, autumn,  winter.  How  run  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac?  The  Ram,  the  Bull,  the  Heavenly 
Twins,  the  Crab,  the  Lion,  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Scales.  The  minute  and  the  hour  of  Uie  day  in 
March  when  the  sun  invades  the  territory  of 
Aries  is  the  beginning  of  the  year,  according  to 
the  Calendar  of  Nature,  when  a  not  very  old 
but  nearly  forgotten  almanack  tells  us  that  the 
republican  months  Pluviose  and  Yentose  are 
succeeded  by  Germinal  and  Floreal.  So  be  it. 
May  this  year's  March  and  April  showers  be 
plentifully  followed  by  May  flowers ! 


ABOARD  THE  CONSTELLA.TION. 

''GoiKO  for  seventeen  hundred  dollars!  a 
shameful,  aggravating  sacrifice!  No  advance  on 
seventeen  hundred  dollars  P  Gentlemen,  gentle- 
men, be  spry  with  your  biddings,  and  don't  let 
such  valuable  property  be  sweepered  out  of  the 
U-nited  States  for  a  fractional  splinter  of  its 
worth!  The  splendid  yacht  Constellation, 
with  aJl  her  new  stores  and  fixings,  cabins  pa- 
neled with  maple  and  maboganv,  mirrors,  pic- 
tures, new  sails  as  white  as  tlie  President's  best 
table-napkins,  masts  as  tough  as  a  hickory 
fisbing-rod,  going  to  be  knocked  down  to  a 
foreign  bidder  for  the  ridiculous  rate  of  seven- 
teen hundred  dollars." 

This  fervid  btirst  of  oratory  was  uttered  in 
the  Auction  Mart  of  Buffalo  city,  on  a  broiling 
August  dav;  and  the  auctioneer  stopped  to 
take  breath,  wiped  his  forehead,  and  kept  the 
ivory  hammer  still  suspended  in  mid  air. 

There  was  a  hum  among  the  spectators—a 
hum  and  a  smothered  laugh,  but  410  effort  to 
avert  the  "  sacrifice  "  so  much  deplored  by  tbe 
man  of  sales.  One  Quaker  flour-dealer  remarked 
that,  had  the  craft  possessed  more  stowage,  he 
migbt  have  made  an  offer;  but  that  such  taw- 
dry gimcracks  were  useless  to  a  sober  citizen. 
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"Dont't  libel  the  property,  brother  Broad- 
brim," excUdmed  the  floalied  aactioiieer ;  "and 
you,  gentlemen,  let  me  requisition  Toa  to  throir 
aside  your  sapineness,  and  bid  for  the  lot  as  be- 
comes the  land  of  enlightenment.  No  adrance  f 
I  wish  I  had  her  at  New  Iork»  I  do!  I  wh 
she  were  lying  off  Brooklyn,  and  then  the  foroe 
of  competition  would         * 

'*  Never  mind  the  force  of  oompetitkm,  Mr. 
Kettering.  You're  longer-winded  than  a  Ccm- 
gress-man.  Call  the  next  lot,  mister,  and  knock 
tnis'n  down  to  the  cap.,  can't  you  ?  We've  lis- 
tened to  enough  bunkum  about  that  tarnation 
toy-shop  schooner." 

Mr.  lettering  made  one  more  i^peaL  He 
begged  of  the  audience  not  to  ''give  the  Bri- 
tisher a  triumph^"  not  to  ''let  this  gorgeous 
yacht,  comparable  to  the  gilded  galley  of  the 
£uropian  princess  Cleopatra  tM  Great  go 
out  or  the  country ;"  but,  hnally,  he  rapped  down 
the  hammer  of  fate. 

"Cap.,  she's  yours." 

I  was  the  captain.  Attracted  bjr  certain 
lowing  advertbements  in  the  American  and 
Sanadian  papers,  I  had  come  across  to  Buffalo 
to  view  the  yacht  and  be  present  at  the  sale ; 
and  now  I  was  the  undisputed  owner  of  the 
schooner  Constellation,  a  craft  fit  for  yachting, 
and  fit  for  nothing  else.  Her  lines  were  grace- 
ful and  good,  and  she  lay  like  a  duck  upon  the 
water,  with  har  taper  masts  and  bright  paint : 
a  strange  contrast  tx>  the  uglier  and  more  ser- 
viceable vessels  on  the  lake.  But  her  tonnage 
was  trifling,  her  speed  by  far  surpassed  her  power 
of  carrying  freight,  and  there  was  some  fomda^ 
tion  for  the  acorn  with  which  the  traders  of 
Buffalo  regarded  her.  For  waftinj^  flour-barrels, 
wheat,  Indiana  cheese,  and  Illinois  apples,  east- 
ward, and  of  bearing  European  goods  and  Lowell 
cotton-prints»  westward— she  was  as  unfit  as  a 
racehorse  for  ploughing.  A  melancholy  story, 
which  I  heard  in  a&r-cbys,  but  oi  which  I  then 
knew  but  little,  attached  to  her.  She  had  been 
built  and  decorated  for  a  young  Buffalo  exquisite, 
the  heir  of  a  wealthy  townsman,  who  had  acquired 
costly  habits  in  New  York.  By  herself,  the  yacht 
might  have  been  all  very  well,  amd  might  even  have 
kept  her  feather-brained  owner  out  of  mischief; 
but,  unluckily,  young  Breokett  had  a  taste  for 
play,  and  preferred  eoart^  and  lansquenet,  with 
mshionably  high  stakes,  to  the  cribbage  and 
"  poker,"  for  quarter  dollars,  of  his  native  pro- 
vince. When  a  man  seeks  his  own  xuin, 
whether  in  the  Old  Worid  or  in  the  New,  he 
seldom  has  long  to  wait.  Two  gamblers  from 
the  Empire  City  visited  BuffSido  in  the  course  of 
a  professional  tour,  heoaae  acquainted  with  the 
younger  Breckett,  and  emptied  his  pockets  aa 
the  price  of  thdr  intimai^.  To  replenish  his 
purse  and  have  his  "  revenge,"  the  silly  young 
man  was  tempted  to  borrow  the  contents  of  his 
father's  cash-box,  in  the  idle  hope  of  renlaciag 
the  money  he  had  taken  when  luck  should  turn. 
The  stolen  dollars  and  gokien  eagles  brought  with 
them  no  change  of  fortune;  they  soon  chinked 
in  the  purses  of  the  sharpers;  and  the  wretched 
dupe  caided  his  desperate  foUy  by  blowing  hia 


Inrains  out  Thus  it  oocnrred  that  the  pretty 
schooner,  almost  new  from  the  builder's  hands, 
was  brought  to  the  hammer  at  Buffalo  mart^ 
and  sokl  for  a  fraction  of  her  original  oost. 

X  was  then  a  raw  emigrant;  not  one  of 
those  emigrants  who  cross  the  Atlantic  to 
conjure  fortune  with  axe  and  ploughshare,  but 
one  of  the  army  of  small  capitalists.  The 
price  of  mv  captain's  commission  in  the 
Hundred  ana  Ninth,  added  to  a  small  sum 
in  the  funds,  sufficed  to  purchase  a  good 
many  acres  of  land  in  West  Canada,  mostly 
overgrown  with  rough  wood,  but  of  fair  natural 
fertility.  There  was  a  good  storehouse  on  the 
"fiEinn,"  as  I  modestly  called  what,  in  respect 
to  acreage  at  least,  was  worthy  to  be  dubbed 
an  estate ;  and  though  I  had  been  more  lucky 
than  shrewd  in  my  selection,  old  settlers  told 
me  that  I  had  secured  a  remunerative  bargain. 
Summer  came  round,  and  events  proved  that  the 
old  settlers  were  ri|;ht.  There  were  some  "  bot- 
toms "  of  fine  alluvial  land,  that  gave  a  first-rate 
wheat  crop  with  scanty  trouble.  Tliere  were 
good  natural  meadows  for  hay,  the  proportion 
of  barren  ground  was  below  the  average,  and  a 
friendly  creek  afforded  water-carriage  for  my 
felled  timber  to  the  broad  sheet  of  Lake  Erie. 
If  not  an  experienced  farmer,  I  was  no  sluggard ; 
my  head  man  was  honest  and  skilful;  and  I 
found  myself  thriving  beyond  my  first  hopes. 
Then,  I  had  leisure  time  on  my  nands ;  I  nad 
some  money  to  spare;  I  saw  and  was  attracted 
by  the  advertisement-s  of  the  intended  sale  of 
the  Constellation ;  and  I  went  over  to  Buffalo  to 
examine  the  much-lauded  vessel.  What  I  saw 
of  her  pleased  me  greatly.  She  was  swift  and 
handsome,  her  sails,  cables,  anchors,  and  cordage 
-—everything,  from  the  stewpans  of  the  cook's 
caboose,  to  me  boats  towing  astern— was  in  first- 
rate  order.  She  would  not  need  repairs  for  a 
k»g  time,  and  a  vei^  small  crew  would  suf- 
fice to  handle  her.  1  was  bom  on  the  banks 
of  Southampton  Water,  and  was  passionately 
fond  of  boating  from  a  boy.  Mv  father  had 
owned  a  yacht,  and  I  had  been  used  to  knocking 
about  the  Solent  and  the  Channel  at  an  early 
age;  while,  in  the  transports  that  had  tlie 
honour  of  convejuag  our  regiment  to  India, 
Malta,  and  Benntt(&L,  I  had  kept  watch  and 
watch,  and  had  added  to  my  stock  of  sea^lore. 
I  was,  therefore,  fairly  qualified  to  be  a  com* 
mander  of  a  well-found  craft  in  the  fresh-water 
navigation  of  a  lake :  although  Erie,  shallowest 
of  the  American  inland  seas,  is  liable  to  tempests 
of  peculiar  fury. 

I  bought  the  Constellation,  paid  for  her, 
hired  a  couple  of  boatmen  out  of  work  to 
hdp  me  across  with  her,  and  left  Buffialo 
under  easy  canvas  :  steering  my  new  pur- 
chase in  person,  and  feeling  a  pardonable  pride 
in  the  elegant  appearance  umI  good  beha- 
viour of  my  little  vessel.  Half  Buffalo  saun- 
tered to  the  quays  to  see  us  off.  We  had  the 
to{»ail8  set,  the  foresail  dued  up,  and  the  large 
mainsail  gently  swelling  to  the  li^ht  aur  tbat 
turned  the  gtittering  sheet  of  water  into  frosted 
silver.     Many  duUer  aaikra   were   orawiing 
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along,  bat  the  jaoht  went  throiiffli  the  rip- 
]Ae  like  a  vilcf  swan,  cutting  uiroush  mb 
water  with  her  kmfe-i^e  bows,  and  haelinff 
prettily  to  the  breath  of  the  south-easter.  a£ 
though  I  had  hauled  down  the  star-spangled 
flag  of  America,  and  had  replaoed  it  with  a 
small  British  ensign  and  a  plain  blue  burgoo, 
the  people  watched  our  departure  with  some 
sympathy,  and  a  few  Irish  stevedores  gave  me 
a  cheer  as  the  schooner  gathered  way.  One 
well-dressed  man  on  a  lean  horse  eyed  us  with  re- 
markable interest,  scanning  our  motions  through 
a  pocket-telescope.  Sometmng  in  the  mien  or  fea- 
tures of  this  personage  attracted  my  notioe.  He 
was  a  good-lookine  laree-whiskered  man  of 
tikirty-five :  tall,  dark,  and  with  hawk's  eyes  and 
an  aquiline  nOse.  He  wore  a  white  hat,  a  green 
coat,  and  trousers  and  waistcoat  of  unbleached 
linen — a  veiy  sensible  hot-weather  costume^  but 
not  American.  Indeed,  he  was  quite  a  shining 
speck  amonjif  the  creased  black  suits  and 
crumpled  satin  vests,  the  "  goatee"  beards,  and 
the  lean  yellow  faces,  of  thoas  around  him. 

"^  That  man  is  from  the  old  country,'*  said  I 
to  myself,  and  then  steered  the  schooner  a  point 
nearer  the  wind,  and  forgot  him.  Little  did  I 
think  how  our  future  fates  would  beoonte  in- 
volved! The  wind  was  light,  and  not  fa- 
vourable, and  it  took  many  houre  to  beat 
across  to  the  Canada  shore.  My  home  was  at 
the  north-eastern  angle  fd  Lake  Erie,  between 
the  stirring  town  oi  Dover  and  that  smaller 
settlement  which  has  assumed  the  aspiring 
name  of  Niagara.  I  had  the  advantage  m 
a  creek  and  a  eonmodious  bay  on  my  own 
propertj,  where  twenty  ConstelktioM  mifffat 
nave  lain  at  anchor,  secure  from  spiteful  squaiis. 
There  we  moored  the  schooner;  my  super- 
numeraries were  paid  and  dismissed;  and  be- 
fr»e  three  davs  were  out,  I  had  a  regular 
crew.  Crew,  £K>wever,  is  almost  too  ambitious 
a  word  whereby  to  designate  an  old  man-of- 
war's  man,  half  worn  out,  but  still  active  and 
resolute,  and  a  stout  colonial  lad.  6u^  as  they 
were-y-old  Bill  and  young  £li— they  cost  me  but 
little  in  the  way  of  cash,  being  housed  in  a  sort 
of  wooden  barracks  where  my  labourers  lived, 
and  drawing  regular  rations  from  the  store 
which  my  foreman  superintended. 

Harvest  was  coming  on ;  some  large  lots  of 
timber  had  been  felled  in  the  woods ;  and  the 
process  of  squaring,  hauling,  and  raft-makings 
demanded  the  master's  eye.  So  some  littie  time 
elapsed,  during  which  I  was  unable  to  use  the 
yacht,  and  she  lay  at  anchor,  taut  and  trim,  a 
provoking  little  beauty  coaxing  one  to  a  holiday 
excursion. 

The  com  being  cut,  and  the  pines  having  been 
transformed  from  live  spires  of  darkling  green 
to  yellowish  logs  floating  in  the  smootn  water 
oi  the  creek,  I  began  to  fed  myself  more  at 
liberty  to  avail  myself  of  my  new  acquisition. 
I  am  of  a  companionable  nature,  and  shoold  have 
been  glad  of  a  friend  or  two  to  eruise  with  me. 
But,  luckily,  summer  is  the  season  for  work 
smong  the  Canadians,  who  look  on  their  long 
winter  as  the  time  for  play,  and  I  eould  find  no 


onediienj^i^  There  was  but  a  small  detach- 
ment of  military  then  quartered  in  the  district, 
and  the  solitary  subaltern  codd  not  venture  to 
give  himself  leave  of  absence  and  abandon  hia 
command,  even  for  a  day.  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  remain  on  shore,  or  to  put  forth 
alone,  but  for  an  aoauaintaaoe  whioh  I  made  fw- 
tuitously  in  the  puolio  billiard-room  at  Dover. 
This  was  with  the  tall  dariL  hawk-«yed  gentlenuui 
whom  I  had  seen  for  a  moment  on  horseback  on 
the  quay  of  Buifalo,  and  who  was  now  touring 
throagh  the  western  districts  of  Canada.  Ue 
was,  as  I  had  conjectured,  of  British  birth,  and 
gave  his  name  Mr.  GUrtmore.  But,  although 
of  English,  or  rather  Irish,  extraction,  Mr. 
GartnKnre  had  been  so  long  in  America  that  he 
had  learned  the  Yankee  habits  of  grammar  and 
pronunciation,  and  had  roamed  about  the  States 
from  Michigan  to  Florida.  It  was  after  a  dinner 
at  the  Victoria — ^then,  as  now,  the  chief  hotel 
in  Dover — that  I  ^ave  my  new  friend  an  invita- 
tion to  take  a  cruise  with  me  in  the  schooner. 

"  I'd  be  very  hmpy,  slick  away  felicitous, 
now,  to  aecept  your  hcepitality,"  said  Mr.  Gart- 
more,  ''only  the  governor-general  will  be  wait- 
ing for  me  at  Quebec,  vou  see,"  here  he  dropped 
his  voice  and  looked  mystcoious;  "there  are 
messages  to  be  conveyed  fr:om  somebody  I 
won't  particular,  not  a  thousand  miles  from 
Washington,  that  can't  be  thrusted  to  the 
post." 

My  eomrade  had  the  oddest  way  of  mixing 
Hibemianisms  with  Pennsylvaaian  phrases,  that 
I  remember,  and  at  another  time  1  might  have 
laughed  at  the  broad  bint  that  he  was  a  secret 
emissary  of  the  British  legation  at  Washing- 
ton. But  it  does  not  do  to  be  over-eritiad  in  a 
new  country ;  the  man  was  amusing,  and  I  had 
no  reason  to  regard  him  with  mistrust.  I 
pressed  Mr.  Gartmore  to  go  with  me  on  a 
cruise,  and,  after  some  little  parley,  he  dosed 
with  the  invitation.  "The  Quebec  folks,"  he 
said  (he  did  not  again  allude  to  the  Governor^ 
Generd  of  the  Canadas),  "  must  just  keep  thdr 
impatience  cool  for  a  few  days.  It  was  but  put- 
ting high-pressure  speed  on,  when  he  did  starts 
and  he  should  reach  the  capitd  in  time  to  make 
all  square.'* 

80,  to  sea,  or  rather  to  lake,  we  put,  in  the 
schooner  yacht,  well  providoned.  It  was  a  ple^ 
sant  trip  we  had.  The  leaves  were  reddeningfast» 
on  milhons  of  beech  and  maple  trees,  on  sumach 
and  creeping  vine ;  and  the  scarkt  tints  of  a 
portion  of  the  forest  made  a  rich  contrast  with 
the  sombre  green  of  the  pine  and  the  light  green 
of  the  spruce  fir.  The  winds  were  hght  and 
variable,  exactly  the  weather  best  adapted  to 
display  the  sdlmg  qualities  of  the  yacnt,  and 
the  broad  grey  sheet  of  water,  glimmering 
like  opd  at  sunset,  nade  a  fine  framework  for 
the  rocky  birch-crested  islets.  Mr.  Gartmore 
proved  an  agreeable  compamon.  He  codd  sing 
well,  played  the  key-bugle  better  tban  a  mdt- 
ooach  gwurd,  was  very  snlfd  at  all  games  from 
draughts  to  piquet,  and  had  plenty  of  anecdotes 
to  tell.  Altogether,  he  pleased  me  much,  and 
when  we  landed  en  the  forest-fringed  north- 
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western  shore,  and  had  a  day's  6|>ort  in  the 
woods,  he  handled  his  rifle  with  practised  adroit- 
ness, and  killed  the  only  two  oucks  we  could 
succeed  in  approaching. 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  I,  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  "that  is  a  pretly  shot.  A  hun- 
dred and  thirty  yards,  at  the  lowest  calcula- 
tion, and  the  bucK  actually  bounding  from  the 
covert  when  you  shouldered  the  piece  !  You 
must  have  had  great  practice." 

My  new  friend  ceased  wiping  out  the  barrel  of 
his  long  rifle,  cast  his  eye  on  the  dead  stag  lying 
at  his  reet,  and  then  looked  at  me  with  rather  a 
comical  expression  on  his  bronzed  face. 

*'  Practice,  captain  ?  You  may  say  that.  Tve 
known  the  time  when  Hwas  touch  and  go  with 
Patrick  Gartmore,  his  life  or  another's— and  all 
lay  on  the  flnger  that  was  steadiest  on  the 
trigger,  and  the  eye  that  drew  the  truest  bead  on 
the  enemy." 

"The  Indians,  I  suppose?"  said  L    "Ah! 
There  is  wild  work  on  tne  frontier,  I  believe?" 
«Mr.  Gartmore's  reply  was  rather  vague. 

"  Lidians !  They're  some  wild  cats,  tnat's  true 
for  you,  the  red  scalpers,  but  there  are  worse 
savages  in  America,  Captain  Pownall,  than  ever 
wore  paint  and  eagle's  feathers.  Why,  down 
south,  I've  known  the  day  when  the  blood- 
hounds  " 

He  stopped  short,  bit  his  lips,  and  his  sun- 
burnt face  flashed  scarlet. 

"Bloodhounds?"  said  I.  "The  mention  of 
those  brutes  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  old  Spanish 
conquerors,  and  their  merciless  pursuit  of  the 
Caribs.  I  have  heard,  but  I  can  hardly  believe, 
that'tbe  slave-owners  in  the  south  employ  such 
dogs  still,  in  negro  catching !" 

To  my  surprise,  Mr.  Gartmore  broke  out  into 
a  tirade  against  the  whole  coloured  race,  and 
especiall^r  against  fugitive  slaves  and  the  white 
abolitionists  who  helped  them.  He  was  so 
violent  on  this  topic,  that  we  had  a  long  argu- 
ment ;  for  I  was  sorry  to  see  a  native  of  our  own 
islands  so  blinded  by  prejudices,  picked  up 
among  the  planters  of  the  south.  But  on  this 
subject  Mr.  Gartmore  would  not  listen  to  reason. 

"  It's  too  bad,  sir,  to  defend  such  subversion- 
ary  principles,"  said  he;  "forgive  my  warmth, 
captain,  but  you  see  the  question  lies  in  a  nut- 
shell I  know  niggers ;  jou  don't.  What  air, 
they,  then?  Why,  ammated  property,  and 
that's  just  about  all,  the  ebonv-coloured  pos- 
sums !  Senator  Call  never  said  a  sensibler  or 
more  philosophical  thing  than  when  he  galva- 
nised the  House  with  that  definition.  As  for 
emancipation,sir,it's  robbery  the  most  barefaced; 
and  if  any  one  asks  Pat  Gartmore's  opinion, 
there  it  is  for  him." 

I  laughed,  and  changed  the  subject.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  that  i  had  found  persons  who 
were  kind  and  liberal  in  other  matters,  hope- 
lessly impracticable  on  this  question.  That 
evening  we  took  advantage  of  a  brisk  breeze, 
and  ran  over  to  the  American  shore,  anchoring 
in  front  of  Munroe.  The  next  morning  at  au 
early  hour  a  boat  came  alongside,  and  two  per- 
sons asked  leave  to  come  on  board.    One  of 


them  was  a  stem  Jooking  man,  in  plain  clothes, 
but  with  policeman  written  on  his  face  as  plainly 
as  if  D  42  had  been  embroidered  on  his  collar; 
the  other,  was  a  big  bony  Kentuckian,  with  a 
fierce  eye  and  a  lowering  brow  tiiat  indicated 
anything  but  good  humour. 

"  Morrow,  mister ! "  growled  the  Kentuckian, 
whose  homespun  clothes  and  high  riding-boots 
of  ill-dressed  leather  showed  many  a  stain  of 
clay  and  mud,  but  yet  half-dried ;  "  this  gen- 
tleman's a  States  marshal,  and  I  and  he  hev 
comed  on  business." 

"  Indeed?  "  said  I,  rather  nettled  by  the  fel- 
low's  coarse  tone;  "what  may  that  business 
be?" 

"  Let  me  speak,  Mr.  Gre^,"  said  the  officer 
of  justice,  in  a  dry,  but  civil  manner ;  "  I  told 
you  before  I  came  off,  that  we  had  no  complaint 
against  the  gentleman.  We  only  require  an 
answer  to  one  or  two  questions,  which  in  the 
name  of  the  law,  eir,  it  is  my  duty  to  put." 

This  puzzled  me,  but  I  saw  that  the  last 
speaker,  though  firm,  had  no  wish  to  be  offen- 
sive, and  I  therefore  professed  my  willingness 
to  afford  any  needful  information. 

"  Your  name,  sir  ? "  said  the  marshal,  pulling 
out  pocket-book  and  pencil. 

"  Henry  Wadmore  Pownall." 

"  Nationalitv,  and  pro-fession  ?  " 

"  An  Eo^lismnan,  late  a  captain  in  her  Ma- 
jestv's  service,  now  a  settler  in  Canada  West." 

Ihe  Kentuddan's  features  relaxed  into  a  less 
ferocious  expression.  The  people  of  his  native 
State  have  a  considerable  respect  for  military 
men,  and  the  announcement  of  my  social  stana- 
ing  seemed  to  mollifv  him. 

"  We  needn't  trouole  the  cap. ;  our  bird  won't 
be  treed  here,  I  guess,"  he  said,  as  he  chucked 
his  cigar,  now  reduced  to  a  stump,  overboard. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Gregg, '  said  the  mar- 
shal ;  "  sir,  I  owe  you  an  exi^anation  of  this. 
I  am  here  in  execution  of  my  duty  to  carry  out 
the  pro-visions  of  the  Pugitive  Slave  Act." 

"  Of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  ?  "  I  exclaimed; 
"  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  absurd,  have 
I  to  do  with  such  a  law  or  its  provisions  ?" 

"  Wall,  cap.,"  said  the  Kentucky  man,  light- 
ing a  fresh  cigar,  "  this  is  how  her  head  lays. 
A  lot  of  pesky  black  varmint  have  made  tracks 
out  of  Tennessee,  and  there's  more  than  four 
thousand  dollars  reward  to  be  got  by  the  white 
gentleman  that  claps  his  fist  on  them.  They 
were  run,  that's  what  thev  war,  stampedoed  and 
run  off  by  a  darned  skunk,  whom  I'll  scalp  if  I 
set  eyes  on  his  ugly  face — or  may  I  be  mos- 
quitoed  out  of  creation  I " 

The  marshal  here  interfered,  as  my  patience 
was  evaporating,  and  briefly  informed  me : 
first,  that  a  number  of  valuable  slaves,  four- 
teen in  all,  had  escaped  from  an  estate  in 
Tennessee :  secondly,  that  the  Kentuckian  was 
Joshua  Gregg,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  professional  man-hunters  whose  trade  was 
to  pursue  runaway  negroes :  thirdly,  that  the 
present  search  was  less  for  the  slaves,  who  had 
iiitherto  been  closely  concealed,  than  for  the 
man  who  had  prompted  and  aided  their  flight. 
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**  That's  the  no-torious  Dan  Holt,  the  wicked- 
est Irish  loafer  that  ever  'listed  in  pay  of  them 
cheatin'  cowards,  the  Undergronnd  i  Railway 
Abolition  men,"  Gref^g  broke  in  with  a  vigor- 
ous oath ;  "  twice  we've  met,  Dan  Holt  and  I, 
and  twice  the  snake's  got  ofP  with  a  whole 
skin ;  bnt  let  me  on'y  get  a  grip,  once  more, 
that's  aU!" 

The  marshal  observed  the  disgust  with 
which  I  heard  this  ruffian's  threats.  He  was 
himself  calm  and  resolute,  but  it  was  with  him 
a  matter  of  dutv,  not  a  labour  of  ]ove,  to  hunt 
down  slaves  and  their  abettors.  He  therefore 
briefly  noted  down  my  residence,  the  name  of 
the  yacht,  and  1  he  names  of  my  crew.  Bill  Brad- 
street  and  Eli  Cobb,  and  coaxed  his  rough  allv 
into  the  shore  boat  a^ain.  As  the  boathook 
was  pressed  against  the  vessel's  side,  to  push 
off,  the  marshal  seemed  to  remember  something. 

"  Hold  on  a  moment,  mister  T'  cried  he  U)  the 
waterman.  "  I  say,  Captain  Pownall  I  I  quite 
forgot  to  ask  —  have  you  any  company  on 
board?" 

"  Only  one  friend,  Mr.  Patrick  Gartmore,  a 
naturalised  American,  here  by  invitation." 

"  None  of  them  canting  Quaker-cut  venom- 
ous abolitionists?"  growled  the  man-hunter 
from  the  stem-sheets. 

"  By  no  means,"  answered  I,  quite  tickled 
by  the  comnanson  of  my  sporting  friend  to  a 
Quaker ;  '^  Mr,  Gartmore  holds  opinions  very 
much  like  yours  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  X 
doubt  if  he  thinks  niggers  nave  souls  at  all, 
or  are  more  than  flesh  and  blood  machines  for 
picking  cotton  and  hoeing  rice." 

This  was  conclusive.  The  n^ro  hunter 
grinned ;  the  marshal  bade  the  waterman  "  give 
way;"  and  off  went  my  unwelcome  visitors 
shoreward. 

"  But  where  is  Mr.  Gartmore  ?"  I  asked  in 
some  surprise,  as  old  Bill,  who  was  steward 
and  cook  as  well  as  foremast  man,  bustled  by 
with  hot  coffee  and  waffle  cakes.  Indeed  my 
guest  was  habitually  an  early  riser.  He  had 
never  been  so  slow  to  appear  on  deck  before. 
The  old  sailor  said  Mr.  Gartmore  had  a  bad 
headache.  He  had  sent  me  his  compliments, 
and  should  join  me  presently  if  he  felt  well 
enough  to  get  up. 

"  Nothing  serious,  Bill,  I  hope  ?  No  signs 
of  fever  F  "  I  asked  in  some  alarm. 

Bill  said,  "  No,  not  as  he  knowed  on.  The 
gen'ieman  said  perhaps  the  punch  last  night  had 
been  brewed  too  strong,  but  afore  noon  he'd  be 
as  right  as  a  trivet." 

**  Very  well.  Bill ;  when  breakfast's  over,  we'll 
weigh,  and  stand  out." 

The  punch ;  very  odd !  It  had  been,  to  my 
fancy,  a  very  moderately  potent  brewage,  and 
I  had  noticed  that  my  guest's  head  was  a 
strong  and  cool  one.  But  the  ice,  the  ice 
which  in  that  sultry  climate  turned  liquor  into 
nectar,  perhaps  that  made  a  difference.  Well ! 
We  weighed  and  stood  out  for  the  eastward. 
The  shore  lessened  from  view,  and  on  deck  came 
Mr.  Gartmore,  apologising  for  the  late  hours  he 
had  kept,  and  looking  remarkably  well  in  health. 


The  coffee,  he  said,  how  splendaciously  mj 
steward  made  it !  had  swept  the  cobwebs 
out  of  his  brain.  His  headache  was  all  but 
gone. 

He  was  very  cheerful  and  chatty,  and  laughed 
heartily  as  I  recounted  the  visit  1  had  received 
that  morning,  and  as  I  described  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  formidable  Joshua  Greg^. 

"  One  of  those  men,  sir,  who  rcsemole  na-tive 
gold,  rough-hewn  from  the  mine ; "  said  he,  eu- 
lo^istically ;  "I  have  read  of  that  energetic 
citizen,  sir,  in  the  New  Orleens  Picayane  and 
other  papers.  He  is  unpolished,  but  such  are 
Columbia's  props." 

"  Every  man  to  his  taste,  Gartmore,"  said 
I ;  "for  my  part,  I  had  rather  come  down  with 
a  crash,  were  I  a  country,  than  rest  on  such  pre- 
cious pillars  as  your  amiable  fellow-citizen." 

Gartmore  laughed  with  perfect  good  nature. 
He  was  as  blithe  as  a  bird,  all  day.  We 
were  once  becalmed,  but  a  friendly  breeze  came 
to  ruffle  the  lake,  and  we  ran  down  to  Buffalo, 
and  dropped  anchor  at  moon-rise.  We  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  next  day  in  rambling  about 
the  city,  and  I  afterwards  remembered  that 
Ghirtmore  left  me  deeply  engaged  in  a  match 
at  billiards,  slipped  out,  and  did  not  return 
for  more  than  two  hours.  In  fact,  as  I  left 
the  billiard-room  to  go  on  board,  he  came  up 
and  passed  his  arm  through  mine. 

"  I  have  taken  a  great  liberty,  PownaD,  my 
dear  boy,"  said  he ;  "I  have  ventured  to  give 
a  sort  ot  half  promise  to  an  old  friend,  that  you 
would  give  a  pleasure-trip  to  him  and  his  wife 
along  the  summer  lake.  Will  you,  like  a  hos- 
pitable good  fellow  P  " 

"  To  be  sure.    Any  friend  of  yours !" 

"  Ah ! "  said  Grartmore,  "  there  is  the  indivi- 
dual, just  across  the  street,  looking  into  that  dry 
goods  store.  He's  too  short-sighted  to  make  us 
out,  so  we'll  go  over,  and  I'll  introduce  you. 
He's  a  man  of  nigh  principles,  and  his  wife  is  a 
most  accomplished  matron."  So  saying,  GaH> 
more  half  dni^d  me  to  the  opposite  pavement, 
where  his  friend  stood,  and  nudged  the  hitter's 
elbow. 

"Well  met,  again.  Kinder!  This  is  my  kind 
host.  Professor  Kinder,  Captain  Pownall.  I 
have  been  mentioning  the  whim  of  your  respected 
lady.  Kinder.  Poor  Mrs.  K.  is  a  sad  invalid, 
though  a  charming  person,  Pownall." 

An  odd-looking  man  the  professor !  I  could 
not  doubt  his  being  short-sighted,  for  he  not 
only  wore  spectacles,  but  blinked  like  an  owl  in 
the  daylight.  He  was  short  of  stature,  but  a 
wiry  man  in  make,  and  appeared  to  be  neither 
young  nor  old,  with  a  veir  palpable  wig,  a  sallow 
complexion,  and  high  cheek-bones.  Ho  wore 
the  regular  civilian  costume  of  taH-coat,  black 
satin  vest,  long  cravat,  ill-made  pantaloons,  and 
dusty  varnished  boots.  And  so  Mrs.  Kinder 
was  an  invalid,  poor  soul  P  Dear  me,  my  yadit 
was  never  intended  for  sufferers  of  the  fair  sex  I 
A  party  of  nierrv  Canadian  girls  would  have 
been  all  very  well,  used  as  they  are  to  rough  it 
in  all  manner  of  holiday  expeditions ;  but  I 
rather  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  a  dieawaj 
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Americaa  blaesiocking  on  board  the  Constella- 
tion. There  was  no  escape ,  however.  Mrs.  Kinder 
was  evidently  very  mnoh  bent  on  her  fan^,  and 
the  professor  was  an  indulgent  husband,  xhus  I 
was  trepanned  into  giving  a  formal  invitation; 
and  next  morning  we  took  on  board  fresh  milk, 
fruit,  turkeys,  doe  venison,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kinder. 

The  day»  early  as  it  was,  was  hot  and  bright, 
but  Mrs.  iCinder  wors  a  great  oloak  with  a  hood, 
closely  resembling  an  Arab  bunions,  and  kept 
her  veil  down.  As  she  aseended  Uie  yacht's 
side,  not  without  a  ;i[Ood  deal  of  assistanoe,  I 
could  see  hardly  anythmg  of  her  but  the  tip  of  her 
nose.  In  the  cabin,  however,  she  took  oif  her 
wraps.  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  v«y  manv 
years  she  was  younger  than  her  husband :  al- 
though she,  too,  was  shortniighted,  and  wore 
'^  speoUicles.  She  was  a  handsome  young  woman, 
in  spite  of  the  unbecoming  manner  in  whieh  her 
glossy  hair  had  been  brushed  back  and  hidden 
away ;  her  complexion  was  of  the  rich  olive  of 
a  Spanish  girl ;  her  features  were  well  shaped ; 
and  her  teeth  were  wonderfully  while  and  good 
for  those  of  a  town-bred  American  lady.  I 
helped  to  get  the  anchor  vp,  and  to  shake  oat 
the  brails  of  the  mainsail,  while  old  Bill  bustled 
with  the  unusually  sumptuous  breakfast,  and 
£11,  the  lad,  took  the  helm. 

«  Where  to,  captain  F  "  asked  the  boy. 

The  trip  was  Mrs.  Kinder's  bespeak.  Common 
gallantry  made  me  place  the  yacht  at  her  entire 
oispo&al.  Her  husoaod  whispeied  to  her,  and 
she  timidly  spoke : 

"  She  should  like,"  she  said,  ''to  coast  along 
the  south-east  shore,  and  ntay  awhile,  if  I 
pleased,  in  that  ddi^tful  bay,  Hunter's  Cove. 
Jshe  louged  to  see  the  sceneiy  thtre** 

She  said  this  in  a  slow  awkward  way,  like  a 
child  relating  a  lesson.  I  saw  the  professor's 
eves  twmkle;  even  his  glasses  could  not  hide 
that.  But  I  had  given  Mrs.  Sender  her  choice, 
and  must  obey. 

*'  Keep  her  well  in  shore,"  were  ray  orders, 
''and  when  yon  round  the  point  of  Hunter's 
Cove,  drop  the  lightest  of  the  anchors.  I  know 
the  ground  is  good,  and  there's  no  corrent." 

I  cannot  say  that  Mrs.  Kinder  oontribated 
much  to  the  general  amusement.  She  spoke 
very  little,  ana  in  a  very  low  tone,  and  never 
sure  when  addressed.  Her  health  did  not  appear 
to  me  in  so  bad  a  state  as  her  huslumd's 
anxious  fears  had  prompted  him  to  represent  it. 
Bat  she  was  singularly  shy,  and  averse  to  any 
parade  of  her  accomplishments.  When  I  asked 
her  to  favour  ns  with  a  little  instrumental 
music — there  was  a  piano  on  board — she  gently 
but  decidedly  refused.  Nor  did  she  seem  to 
care  much  for  the  scenery,  or  for  any  artistic, 
literary,  or  scientific  talk.  Bat  she  was  evi- 
dently very  anxious,  quite  nervously  anxious, 
to  see  the  Hunter's  Cove. 

We  had  tc  hug  the  land  closely,  for  the  fresh- 
ening breece  did  its  best  to  impel  us  across  to 
the  Canada  shores ;  but  the  yacht  behaved  well, 
and  we  could  manage  her  fairly  enough,  on  con- 
dition of  my  taking  the  helm  whenever  £ii  and 


Bill  were  busy  in  trimminff  sail,  or  hauling  at 
tack  and  sheet.  As  for  Bill,  he  seemed  on  this 
particular  day  to  be  ubiquitous :  clattering 
saucepans  at  one  moment,  and  next  moment 
setting  more  head-sail  on  tiie  craft.  Mr.  Gart- 
more,  too,  always  obliging,  often  lent  us  the 
aid  of  his  strong  arms ;  so  we  kept  tiie  schooner 
well  in  hand,  as  she  bounded  like  a  mettled 
horse  over  the  steel-grey  waves  that  foamed 
around. 

When  we  reached  the  bay  which  Mrs.  Kinder 
so  longed  to  expk»re,  it  was  almost  dinnertime, 
and  it  was  a^eed  upon  that  we  should  postpone 
landing  until  af^r  our  meaL  The  yaoht  was 
moored  in  the  still  water,  calm  and  dear  as  a 
mill-pond,  whieh  the  rocky  headland  fenced  from 
the  waves  and  currents  of  the  broad  lake.  Bill 
called  Eli  to  assist  him  in  the  critioal  process  of 
dishing  the  good  tilings  that  had  been  simmering 
on  his  stove  in  the  caboose,  and  we  sat  down 
to  dinner  in  the  cabin  with  something  of  the 
ffaiety  which  generally  attends  a  pic-mc.  Mrs. 
Kinder  seemed  in  better  spirits.  She  said  little, 
her  timiditjr  quite  ov^owered  her  conversa- 
tional abilities,  but  she  laughed  now  and  then 
at  some  mirthful  remark— a  very  silvery  little 
laugh  she  bad,  and  not  by  any  means  what  <me 
would  expect  to  hear  from  a  Minerva  in  spec- 
tacles. 

Hunter's  (Jove  is  a  verf  sequestered  bay  to  be 
so  near  towns  and  a  well-peopled  country,  and 
I  have  sddom  seen  a  more  lonely  spot,  with  its 
rough  woodland  and  crumbling  crags.  Only  one 
dwelling  was  visible:  a  sort  of  log-hut,  lonf  and 
low  in  structure,  but  tumbling  in  ruin.  I  had 
seen  this  hovel  before,  and  had  been  told  by 
a  woodcutter  that  it  was  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a  lumbering  party,  many  years  be- 
fore. It  showed  no  sigi^  of  human  habitation ; 
but  as  the  wind  waved  the  tall  leeds  in  a 
neighbottrittg  creek,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  some- 
thing like  a  large  boat,  cracked  and  weather- 
beaten,  yet  afloat  Of  this,  however,  I  thought 
very  little.  The  bay  might  be  the  resort  ef 
fishermen,  or  others;  as  for  the  boat,  it  had 
probably  been  left  there  as  unserviceable.  We 
sat  down  to  dinner,  broaching  some  old  hook 
and  diampagne  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  The 
corks  popped,  and  the  conversation  was  gay 
and  agreeable.  I  had  never  seen  Gartmore 
in  such  spirits.  Professor  Kinder,  too,  seemed 
another  man— he  was  so  mudi  brighter  and 
better ;  while  his  sick  wife,  saying  little,  could 
still  laugh  and  seem  pleased.  Once  or  twice 
it  occurred  to  me  that  Gartmore's  spirits 
were  almost  too  high  to  be  natural ;  he  was 
loud,  jovial,  almost  boisterous,  but  every  now 
and  then  he  would  stop  short  in  the  flow  of  talk 
and  mirth,  bend  forward,  and  seem  to  Ust^. 
Then,  he  would  be  as  cheery  and  noisy  as 
ever.  Once  or  twice  I  could  have  sworn  that, 
through  theur  spectacles,  Mrs.  Kinder's  great 
dark  eyes  were  fixed  on  me  in  a  half-alarmed, 
half-mournful  manner ;  but  the  moment  she  met 
my  glance,  the  expression  vanished. 

"  m  more  wine,  thank  you,"  said  the  lady, 
as  I  offered  again  to  fill  her  gkas. 
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I  pMsed,  vith  the  bottle  in  my  hand.  ''  Gwt- 
more/'  said  I«  "  do  you  hear  that  odd  splashing 
sound,  like  oan  or  paddles  close  at  hand  P  " 

<*Eh?  no;  I  hear  nothing/' said  he,  rising 
from  his  seat  and  approaching  the  cabin^wuidow, 
as  if  to  look  out  through  the  ghised  scuttle. 

'*fia  I  you  hear  ihai^  I  sapposeP  "  cried  I, 
aa  a  new  and  more  formidable  noise  succeeded. 

This  was  no  other  than  a  trampling  of  many 
feet  on  Uie  deck  overhead,  a  sound  of  struggling 
panting  and  blows,  and  a  smothered  outcry  of 
blendM  ▼oioes,  in  which  I  thought  I  reooenised 
the  energetic  forecastle  oaths  of  old  Bill.  Mr. 
Gartmore  did  not  answer  me,  but  threw  him- 
self upon  me,  with  a  bound  like  that  of  a 
ti^,  and  wrapped  his  arms  round  me,  pressing 
mine  closely  down  to  my  sides. 

<•  Are  you  madP"  cried  I,  indignantly, 
struggling  hard.  We  were  both  strong  men, 
«iui  Gmrtmore  had  enough  to  do  to  hold  me. 

"  Quick*  Kinder,  quick  I "  he  said. 

Professor  binder's  proceedings  were  very 
carious.  Deliberately  taking  of  and  flinging 
aside  his  spectacles,  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
picked  up  a  napkin,  and  very  dexterously  ap- 
plied himself  to  bind  my  arms  together  at  the 
wrist.  Purious  at  thb  incomprehensible  per- 
fidy, I  made  a  violent  effort,  disengaged  one 
hand,  and  gave  Kinder  a  blow  that  sent  him 
staggering  amoi^  the  plates  and  glasses  on  the 
sideboard. 

The  false  professor's  yellow  face  grew  livid. 
*'  I'll  make  that  a  dear  hit  to  you,  Britisher. 
If  I  don't  gin  ye  goss,  I'm  no  man." 

He  drew  a  revolving  pistol  from  his  breast- 
pocket, and  hurriedly  presented  it  at  me.  I  re- 
member what  followed  very  vaguely  indeed.  That 
Gartmore  seemed  to  remonstrate— 4hat  Mrs. 
Kinder  sprang  forward  and  thrust  herself  be- 
tween me  and  the  deadlv  weapon,  with  out- 
stretched arms— I  know )  out  of  what  was  said, 
nothing  remains  in  my  recollection.  There  was  a 
souffle,  and  I  am  prettv  sure  that  Kinder  dealt 
me  several  blows  on  the  head  with  some  blunt 
instrument,  and  I  know  that  I  lay  stunned  and 
fajntjng  on  the  floor,  and  that  the  last  im- 
pression my  faculties  retained  was  one  of  stupid 
wonder  that  Mrs.  Kinder,  whose  spectacles  had 
dropped  off,  and  whose  long  black  hair  had  been 
shaken  in  rippling  masses  over  her  shoulders, 
should  look  so  young  and  pretty  as  she  lifted 
<Mie  slender  aim  over  my  prostrate  form,  and 
seemed  to  intercede  for  my  life.  Then  I  swooned 
away.  When  I  regained  my  senses  I  was  alone, 
lying  on  a  sofa  in  the  cabin,  stiff  and  sore,  and 
with  dizzy  and  aching  brains.  I  tried  in  vain 
to  rise;  my  limbs  could  not  stir.  In  vain  I 
tried  to  call  aloud,  for  a  gag  was  between  my 
teeth,  and  my  voice  sounded  like  the  inarticu- 
late murmurs  of  the  dumb.  I  was  fast  bound 
band  and  foot^  but  my  head  lay  on  a  soft  pillow 
I  could  guess  that  it  was  a  woman's  kindness  of 
heart  that  had  occasioned  this  slight  alleviation 
ai  my  oaptivity.  I  could  feel  that  the  yacht 
was  in  rapid  motion,  bounding  over  the  waves 
of  the  kke,  and  heeling  over  lo  a  gale.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  the  perfidious  violence  of 


which  I  had  been  tlie  victim  P  I  could  not 
doubt  that  some  deep-laid  plot  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  a&ir,  but  whv  had  I  been  singled 
out  for  such  an  attack  P  Not  for  revenge ;  no 
man,  I  believed,  owed  me  a  grudge,  and  Gart- 
more least  of  all  meiv  Not»  surely,  for  the 
sake  of  the  few  doUars  on  board  P  Not  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  possession  of  the  yacht  P 
At  sea,  pirates  might  make  her  useful,  but  not 
on  a  lake,  however  large.  What  was  that? 
A  gun !  Yes,  it  was  the  xepoit  of  a  small 
cannon,  and  then  followed  that  of  another, 
and  a  distant  dropping  fate  of  mnsketrv  suo- 
oeeded.  I  wondered  for  a  moment^  and  then 
sank  into  a  lethargy  again. 

The  next  thing  I  remember  is  being  in  bed 
in  my  own  chamber,  in  my  own  house  on  the 
Ganadian  shore.  Mrs.  Mackieson,  the  motherly 
old  Sootchwomaa  who  acted  as  my  housekeeper, 
and  who  was  a  good  and  kind  nurse  in  illross, 
was  shuiUing  about  the  room  in  list  slippers, 
and  there  were  phials  of  medioine  near,  ana  the 
room  was  darkened. 

*'  Ne'er  a  word  will  I  tell  ye,  sir,  till  ye're  weel 
enough  to  hear  it  and  the  doctcnr  g^  consent. 
Sae  u  ye  hae  ony  curiosity  aboot  it,  ye  maun 
just  take  your  medicine  and  grnel,  and  give*  up 
speiring  till  ye're  bonny  again.  Na,  na^  ye 
canna  mak  auld  Effie  Mackieson  betray  her 
trust,  neither  by  fleechin  nor  flytin." 

The  worthy  woman  was  inexorable,  and  so 
was  the  doctor,  as  to  giving  me  any  exciting 
informatioa  unfed  I  was  fairiy  convalescent. 
Once  or  twice  I  heard  old  Bill's  grumbUng 
voice  without^  but  he  was  never  permitted  to 
enter.  At  last,  when  I  was  well  enou^  to  sit 
up  and  take  as  much  beef  tea  and  jelly  as 
my  attendants  thought  good  for  me,  the  doctor 
introduced  BilL  The  ohl  sailor  wanted  little 
pressing  to  tell  all  he  knew. 

"  le  see,  captain,"  said  he,  *'  I'm  right  down 
aahamed  to  have  been  such  a  greenhorn  as  to 
let  them  landsharks  weather  on  me.  But  I  was 
down  below,  and  Eli  he  were  on  deck,  and 
the.  stupid  young  cornstalk  never  sings  out 
till  the  boat  was  alongside,  and  the  niggers  a 
scramUing  aboard  of  us.  Then  he  holloas  out, 
and  up  I  comes,  and  we  phyrcd  pull  devil  pull 
baker  for  a  minit.  But  bless  your  soul,  sir, 
I'm  an  old  hulk,  hardly  seaworthy,  and  I 
couldn't  make  much  fight  agin  eight  big  he  nig- 
gers and  two  whites " 

"  NiggersP  "  said  I,  eajserly ;  "  do  you  mean 
to  sav  tney  were  our  assailants  ?" 

"  Yes,  your  honour,"  said  Bill,  tunix^  his 
hat  round  and  round,  "  the  niggers  were  hid  in 
that  log-hut  aah<»e,  and  had  been  there  for 
wedu,  a  lookiu'  out  for  means  of  getting  over 
to  Queen  Victoria's  ground,  where  in  course 
thcVre  firee.  For  you  see,  sir,  they'd  given  leg- 
bail  to  their  masters,  out  in  Tennessee  State, 
helped  by  some  of  them  'mancipation  chaps." 

"  The  niggers  were  escaped  slaves,  desperate 
of  getting  out  of  the  reacn  of  American  law, 
an(f  Mr.  Gartmore  and  the  professor P  " 

"If  ever  I  come  across  them  two  lubberlv 
land   pirates,"    energetically   cried   old  Bii^ 
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"I'll  settle  Bcoies  with  them  ia  a  way  they 
won't  like.  To  capture  the  yacht  was  bad 
eaonghj  but  to  maul  your  honour  so !  But  here^ 
sir,  is  a  letter  the  villain  bid  me  hand  you,  when 
he  got  over  to  the  Canada  side,  and  untied  £li 
and  me,  after  the  most  of  the  niggers  was  in 
the  boats." 
The  letter  was  short : 

''A  thousand  excuses,  my  dear  Pownall,  for 
the  liberty  we  have  taken  with  your  handsome 
yacht  Necessity,  you  know,  has  no  law.  Our 
dark-skinned  friends  desire  me  to  thank  you  for 
helping  them  oat  of  the  clutches  of  the  Ck)lum- 
bian  eagle,  and  the  whole  matter  would  be  mere 
food  for  laughter,  but  for  the  unlucky  blow  you 
were  foolhardy  enough  to  strike  the  professor. 
Thai  nearly  turned  the  farce  into  a  tr4;edy,  for 
it  was  all  we  could  do,  to  prevent  our  pepper? 
friend  from  washing  out  the  affront  in  blood. 
We  were  chased,  but  the  Constellation's  heels, 

guicker  than  greased  lightning,  saved  our  bacon, 
hould  we  never  meet  again,  which,  alas ! 
is  probable,  I  will  give  you  one  partiiiff  word  of 
advice  in  return  for  your  hospitality :  Be  a  little 
less  confiding— what  you  English  call  'green' 
— ttnother  time. 

•*  Gratefully  yours, 

"P.G." 

"  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  allow  me  to  tell  you, 
brieflr  as  may  be,  the  rest  of  the  story,"  said 
the  doctor;  "this  Mr. Gartmore,  alias  Daniel 
Holt,  is  about  the  most  famous  of  the  paid 
agents  of  the  Underground  Railway,  as  they 
call  the  active  part  of  the  society.  He  had  aided 
the  escape  of  a  number  of  slaves  from  Tennessee 
— eight  men,  five  women,  and  several  children 
^and,  with  much  trouble,  the  party  was  lodged 
at  Hunter's  Cove,  to  await  means  of  trans- 
port to  Canada  and  freedom.  Besides  these, 
the  society  had  charge  of  a  vcir  beautiful  Qua- 
droon girl,  Cornelia  Rashlcigt,  from  Mobile. 
Hers  was  a  story  you  may  have  often  heard  in 
America.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  she  was 
the  petted  child  of  an  old  planter,  who  neglected 
to  set  her  free;  that,  at  his  death,  she  was 
claimed  as  property  by  his  heirs ;  tluit  she  was 
menaced  with  sale,  slavery,  and  shame;  and  that 
her  only  hope  was  in  flight  to  our  free  country. 
She  was,  as  you  have  guessed,  probably,  the  fic- 
titious Mrs.  Kinder,  and  to  her  you  probably 
owe  your  life;  for  I  understand 'that  the  sham 
professor,  whose  name  is  Hiram  Leech,  is  a  fero- 
cious ruffian." 

The  doctor  went  on  to  tell  me  that  the  fur- 
tive Quadroon  girl  had  been  long  concealed  in 
Buffalo,  in  the  house  of  an  elderly  Quaker  kdy, 
who  hod  braved  the  mob  and  the  law,  to  shelter 
the  helpless  creature.  She  had  been  disw;uised, 
so  as  to  pass  for  Kinder's  wife,  and,  on  landing 
at  Dover,  would  be  received  into  a  family  of  zea- 
lous aboHtionists,  who  would  procure  her  friends 


and  employment,  at  Toronto  or  Montreal.  The 
plot  to  secure  the  yacht  had  been  contrived  by 
my  first  guest,  who  had  sought  my  acquaintance 
for  that  very  end  and  aim.  The  negroes,  with 
two  whites  to  aid  them,  had  easily  mastered 
my  crew,  and  Gartmore  was  quite  competent 
to  manage  the  schooner  in  the  run  for  Canada. 
But,  in  some  manner,  the  doctor  added,  the 
scheme  had  leaked  out.  A  sloop,  with  two 
carronades,  and  a  number  of  armed  men  on 
board,  headed  by  Joshua  Hudson,  and  backed 
by  a  marshal  and  a  warrant,  had  arrived  at 
Hunter's  Cove,  in  time  to  give  chase  to  the 
schooner,  and  to  riddle  her  mainsail  with  shot. 
Luckily,  no  one  was  hurt,  and  the  yacht  far 
outstri{)ped  her  pursuers,  landing  her  human 
freight  in  safety. 

.  "  The  conduct  of  Holt  and  Leech  is  indefen- 
sible," said  the  doctor,  *'  but  what  can  you  ex- 
pect P  The  society  must  work  with  such  tools 
as  can  be  got ;  the  work  to  be  done  is  desperate ; 
and  these  paid  agents,  who  care  for  nothing  but 
profit,  are  not  overburdened  with  scruples.  To 
do  Holt  justice,  I  have  heard  that  he  was  sin- 
cerely sorty  that  you  should  have  sustained 
bodUy  hurt." 

"  1  am  very  much  obliged  to  him,"  said  I. 

A  few  dt^s  later,  a  Yankee  speculator  from 
Buffalo  paiii  me  a  visit. 

"Mister,"  said  he,  "I've  come  to  trade  with 
you  for  the  schooner.  She  ain't  no  manner  of 
use  to  you  no  more,  she  aiu't."  • 

"How  so  P"  I  asked,  rather  tartly. 

"  Captain,"  said  the  man,  "  the  oiioys  won't 
believe  that  rigmarole  about  a  forcible  seieure. 
They  swear  it  was  a  planned  thing,  out  of  jea- 
lousy of  our  glorious  institutions.  And  when 
the  sloop  come  back,  beat,  from  the  pursuit, 
you  never  heerd  such  a  row  as  there  war  in  Buf- 
falo. The  people  burned  you  in  effigy,  they  did 
— meanin'  no  offence — and  swore  great  guns 
theyddo  it  in  real,  next  time  you  showed  your- 
self after  jaunting  off  them  darkies.  As  for  the 
yaclit,  they'll  bum  her,  they  will.  New,  cap.» 
oe  advised.  Yacht  work  won't  be  no  fun,  now 
you  can't  land  on  our  shores — and  you  can't, 
sure  as  coons  climb !  So  just  trade  her  to  me, 
and  I'll  send  her  on  by  the  canal,  and  swop  her 
to  Brooklyn." 

I  was  sick  of  my  bargain,  and  tired  of  aqua- 
tics, as  the  Yankee  probably  {jessed.  He  bought 
the  famous  yacht  Constellation  for  about  a  hun- 
dred doUars,  and  there  the  matter  ended. 
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CHAPTEB  Xin.  (CONTDTUED). 

Miss  Ga&th's  hand  still  mechanically  msped 
the  lawyer's  arm.  Her  whole  mind  was  absorbed 
in  the  effort  to  realise  the  discovery  which  had 
now  burst  on  her. 

"  Dependent  on  Michael  Yanstone !"  she  said 
to  herself.  "  Dependent  on  their  father's  bit- 
terest enemy  P    How  can  it  be  P" 

"  Give  me  your  attention  for  a  few  minates 
more,"  said  Mr.  Fendril,  "  and  you  shall  hear. 
The  sootier  we  can  bring  this  painful  interview 
to  a  close,  the  sooner  I  can  open  communications 
with  Mr.  Michael  Yanstone,  and  the  sooner  you 
will  know  what  he  decides  on  doing  for  his 
brother's  orphan  daughters.  I  repeat  to  you 
that  they  are  absolutely  dependent  on  him.  lou 
will  most  readily  understand  how  and  why,  if 
we  take  up  the  chain  of  events  where  we  last  left 
it — at  the  period  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yanstone's 
marriage." 

"  One  moment,  sir,"  said  Miss  Garth.  "  Were 
you  in  the  secret  of  that  marriage  at  the  time 
when  it  took  place  ?" 

"  Unhappily,  I  was  not.  I  was  away  from 
London— away  from  England  at  the  time.  If 
Mr.  Yanstone  had  been  able  to  communicate 
with  me  when  the  letter  from  America  announced 
the  death  of  bis  wife,  the  fortunes  of  his  daughters 
would  not  have  been  now  at  stake." 

He  paused:  and  before  proceedinj^  further, 
looked  once  more  at  the  letters  which  he  had 
consults  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  interview. 
He  took  one  letter  from  the  rest,  and  put  it  on 
the  table  by  bis  side* 

"At  the  begiimin^  of  the  present  year,"  he 
resumed,  "a  very  senous  business  necessity,  in 
connexion  with  some  West  Indian  property  pos- 
sessed by  an  old  client  and  friend  of  mine,  re- 
quired the  presence  either  of  myself,  or  of  one 
of  my  two  partners,  in  Jamaica.  One  of  the 
two  could  not  be  spared :  the  other  was  not  in 
health  to  undertake  the  voyage.  There  was  no 
choice  left  but  for  me  to  go.  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Yanstone,  telling  him  that  I  should  leave  Eng- 
land at  the  end  of  February,  and  that  the  nature 
of  the  business  which  took  me  away  afforded 
little  hope  of  my  getting  back  from  the  West 
Indies  before  June.    My  letter  was  not  written 


with  any  special  motive.  I  merely  thought  it 
right — seeing  that  my  partners  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  my  knowledge  of  Mr.  Yanstone's 
private  affairs— to  warn  him  of  my  absence,  as 
a  measure  of  formal  precaution  wluch  it  was 
right  to  take.  At  the  end  of  February  I  left 
England,  without  having  heard  from  him.  I 
was  on  the  sea  when  the  news  of  his  wife's  death 
reached  him,  on  the  fourth  of  March ;  and  I  did 
not  return  until  the  middle  of  last  June." 

"  You  warned  him  of  your  departure,"  inter- 
posed Miss  Garth.  "  Did  you  not  warn  him  of 
your  return  P" 

"  Not  personally.  My  head-clerk  sent  him 
one  of  the  circulars  which  were  despatched  from 
my  office,  in  various  directions,  to  announce  my 
return.  It  was  the  first  substitute  I  thought  of, 
for  the  personal  letter  which  the  pressure  of 
innumerable  occupations,  all  crowding  on  me 
together  after  my  long  absence,  did  not  allow 
me  leisure  to  write.  Barely  a  month  later, 
the  first  information  of  his  marriage  reached  me 
in  a  letter  from  himself,  written  on  the  dav  of 
the  fatal  accident.  The  circumstances  wnich 
induced  him  to  write,  arose  out  of  an  event  in 
which  vou  must  have  taken  some  interest — ^I 
mean  tiie  attachment  between  Mr.  Glare's  son 
and  Mr.  Yanstone's  youngest  daughter," 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  favourably  disposed 
towards  that  attachment  at  the  time,"  replied 
Miss  Garth.  "  I  was  ignorant  then  of  the  funily 
secret :  I  know  better  now." 

"  Exactly.  The  motive  which  von  can  now 
appreciate  is  the  motive  that  leads  us  to  the 
pomt.  The  voung  lady  herself  (astl  have  heard 
rrom  the  elder  Mr.  Glare,  to  whom  I  am  in* 
debted  for  my  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
in  detail)  confessed  her  attachment  to  her 
father,  and  innocently  touched  him  to  the  quick 
by  a  chance  reference  to  his  own  early  life.  He 
had  a  long  conversation  with  Mrs.  Yanstone,  at 
which  they  both  amed  that  Mr.  Glare  must  be 
privately  informed  of  the  truth,  before  the 
attachment  between  the  two  young  people  was 
allowed  to  proceed  further,  it  was  painful,  in 
the  last  degree,  both  to  husband  and  wife,  to  be 
reduced  to  this  altemati?e.  But  they  were  reso- 
lute, honourably  resolute,  in  making  the  sacrifice 
of  their  own  feelings ;  and  Mr.  Yanstone  betook 
himself  on  the  spot  to  Mr.  Ghire's  cottage.— You 
no  doubt  observed  a  remarkable  change  in  Mr. 
Yanstone's  manner  on  that  day;  ana  you  can 
now  account  for  itP" 
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Miss  Garth  bowed  her  head ;  and  Mr.  Pendril 
went  QD. 

"T«u  are  aufficienily  aoo^oainted  with  Mr. 
Clare's  oontempt  for  all  bociaI  prejudicoB/'  he 
continued,  "to  anticipate  his  reception  of  the 
confession  which  his  neighbour  addressed  to 
him.  Five  minutes  after  the  interview  had 
begun,  the  two  old  fiiendf  »ei»  as  eaej  and  un- 
restrained together  as  usual.  In  the  course  of 
conversation,  Mr.  Yanstone  mentioned  the  pe- 
cuniary arrangement  which  he  had  made  for  the 
benefit  of  his  daughter  and  of  her  future  hus- 
band— and,  in  doing  so,  he  naturally  referred  to 
this  will,  here,  on  the  table  between  us.  Mi. 
Clare,  remembering  that  bis  friend  bad  been 
married  m  the  March  of  that  year,  at  once 
asked  when  the  will  had  been  executed;  re- 
ceived the  reply  that  it  bad  been  made  five 
years  sinee;  and,  thereupon,  astounded  Mr. 
Yanstone  by  telling  him  bluntly  that  the  docu- 
ment was  waste  paper  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
Up  to  that  moment,  he,  like  many  other  per- 
sons, had  been  absolutely  isnorant  that  a  nan's 
marriage  is,  legally,  as  weU  as  socially,  consi- 
dered to  be  the  most  important  event  in  his 
life ;  that  it  destroys  the  validity  of  any  inll 
which  he  may  have  made  as  a  single  man ;  and 
that  it  renders  absolutely  necessary  the  entire 
reassertion  of  his  testamentary  intentions  in  the 
character  of  a  hudband.  The  statement  of  this 
plain  fact,  appeared  to  overwhdm  Mr.  Van- 
stone.  Beclarinjg  that  his  friend  had  laid  him 
under  an  obligation  which  he  should  remember 
to  his  dymg  aay,  he  at  once  left  the  cottage,  at 
once  returned  home,  and  wrote  me  this  leHer :" 

He  handed  the  letter  open  to  Miss  Gurth. 
In  tearless,  speechless  grief,  she  read  these 
words: 

"My  DSA8  Pbmdbil, — Since  ve  last  wrote  to 
each  other,  an  extraordinaiy  change  baa  taken  place 
in  my  life.  Abont  a  week  after  yon  went  away,  I 
received  news  from  America  which  told  me  that  I 
was  free.  Need  I  say  what  nse  I  made  of  that 
freedom  ?  Need  I  ray  tiiat  the  mother  of  my  ofafldren 
is  now  my  Wifii? 

"  If  yon  are  surpriied  at  not  having  beaxd  fhmi 
me  the  moment  yon  got  ba^  attribute  my  alienee, 
in  great  part— if  not  altogetber— to  my  own  total 
ignorance  of  the  l^al  naceeaity  Cor  making  another 
will.  Not  half  an  hour  since,  I  was  enlightened  for  the 
first  time  (onder  drcnmstances  which  I  will  mention 
wheD  we  meet)  by  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Clare.  Family 
anxieties  have  had  something  to  do  with  my  silence, 
as  well.  My  wife's  confinement  is  close  at  hand ; 
and,  besides  this  serions  anxiety,  my  second  daughter 
is  just  engaged  to  be  married.  Until  I  saw  Mr. 
Clare  to-day,  these  matters  so  filled  my  mind  that  I 
never  thought  of  writing  to  yon,  daring  the  one 
abort  month  which  is  all  that  has  paarad  sfaiee  I 
got  news  of  your  retarn.  Now  I  know  that  my 
will  most  be  made  again,  I  write  instantly.  For 
God's  sake,  come  on  the  day  when  yon  receive  this 
— come  and  relieve  me  from  the  dreadful  thought 
that  my  two  darling  girls  are  at  this  moment  unpro- 
vided for.  If  anything  happened  to  me,  and  if  my 
desire  to  do  their  mother  jastice,  ended  (throaghmy 
miserable  ignorance  of  the  law)  in  leaving  Norah 
and  Magdalen  disinherited,  I  sboold  not  rest  in  my 
grave  I    Come,  at  any  cost,  to  yours  ever,  *•  A.  V." 


"On  the  Saturday  morning,*'  Mr.  Pendril  re- 
auned,  "  those  hnea  reached  me.  I  instantly 
aet  aside  all  other  buaiuess,  and  drove  to  the 
railway.  At  the  IjDndon  termiwL%  I  heud  the 
first  news  of  the  Friday's  accident;  heard  it, 
with  confiioting  accounts  of  the  numbers  and 
names  of  the  passengers  killed.  At  Bristol, 
t^ey  wem  l>etter  iMfonoed;  and  the  dreadful 
truth  abont  Mr.  Yanstone  was  confirmed.  I 
had  time  to  recover  myself,  before  I  reached 
your  station  here,-  and  fouiul  Mr.  Clare's  son 
waiting  for  me.  He  took  me  to  his  father's 
cottage ;  and  there,  without  losing  a  moment,  I 
drew  out  Mrs.  Vanstone's  will.  My  object  was 
to  secure  the  only  provision  for  her  daughters 
which  it  was  now  possible  to  make.  Mr.  Yan- 
stone having  died  mtestate,  a  third  of  his  for- 
tune would  go  to  his  widow ;  and  the  rest  would 
be  divided  among  his  next  of  kin.  It  is  the 
cruel  peculiarity  of  the  EngKsh  law,  that  the 
marriage  of  the  parents  does  not  l^timatise 
ehildren  bom  out  ai  wedlook.  Mr.  vanatone'd 
daughters,  under  the  cuonmstancea  of  their 
father's  death,  had  no  more  ehdm  t«  a  share 
in  his  propertv,  than  the  daughters  of  one  of  his 
labourers  in  tne  village.  The  one  chance  left, 
was  that  their  mother  might  sufficiently  le- 
oover  to  kave  her  third  share  to  them,  by  will, 
in  the  event  of  her  decease.  Now  you  know 
why  I  wrote  to  yon  to  ask  for  that  interview — 
w]^  I  waited  day  and  nkht,  in  the  hope  of  re- 
ceiving a  summons  to  md  house.  I  was  sin* 
oerely  sorry  to  send  back  such  an  answer  to 
your  note  of  inquixr  as  I  was  compelled  to 
write.  But  while  there  was  a  chance  of  the 
preservation  of  Mis.  Yanatone's  life,  the  secret 
of  the  marriage  was  hers  not  mine ;  and  every 
eonsideration  of  delicapy  forbade  me  to  dis- 
close it." 

"Ton  did  right,  sii^"  said  Miss  Garth;  "I 
understand  your  motivea,  and  respect  them." 

"  My  last  attempt  to  provide  for  the  daugh- 
ters," continued  Mr.  Pencfril,  ''was,  as  yon  know, 
rendered  unavailiuK  by  the  dangerous  nature  of 
Mis.  Yanatone's  ilkiess.  Heraeath  left  the  in- 
fant who  survived  her  by  a  few  hours  (the  in- 
fimt  bom,  joa  will  remember,  in  lawful  wedlock) 
possessed,  in  doe  legal  eourse,  of  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Yanatone's  fortune.  On  the  child's  death 
—if  it  had  only  outlived  the  mother  by  a  few 
seconds,  instead  of  a  few  hours,  the  result  would 
have  been  tiie  same — the  next  of  kin  to  the 
legitimate  offspring  took  the  mcmey ;  and  that 
next  of  kin  is  the  infant's  paternal  uncle,  Mi- 
chael Yanstone.  The  whole  fortune  of  eighty 
thousand  pounds  has  virtually  passed  into  ]^ 
possession  already." 

"  Are  there  no  other  relations  P"  asked  Miss 
Garth.  "  Is  there  no  hope  &om  any  one  else  P" 
"There  are  no  odier  relations  with  AOchael 
Yanstone's  claim,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  There  are 
no  ffrandfkthers  or  grandmothers  of  the  dead 
child  (on  the  side  of  either  of  the  parents),  now 
alive.  Lt  was  not  likelv  there  should  be,  con- 
sidering the  ages  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yanstone^ 
whea  they  died.  But  it  is  a  misJbrtnne  to  be 
reasonably  lamented  that  no  other  uncles  or 
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aunts  survive.  Tiiere  ai-e  cousins  alive ;  a  eon 
and  two  daughters  of  that  elder  sister  of  Mr. 
Taustoae's,  wko  marii^  Arckdeaoon  Barturam, 
.and  who  died,  as  I  told  you,  some  years  since. 
But  their  interest  is  superseded  by  the  inte- 
rest of  the  nearer  blood.  No,  Miss  Garth ;  we 
mast  look  facts  as  thev  are  resolutely  in  the 
iioe.    The  law  of  England,  as  it  affects  ille- 

S'timate  ofiapring  is  a  disgrace  to  the  aiaiion. 
violates  every  principle  of  Christian  sofircj, 
by  visiting  the  sins  of  the  parents  on  -the  chil- 
dren ;  it  encouraces  vice  by  depriving  fs^hen 
and  mothess  of  ue  strongest  of  all  motives  for 
makuig  the  atonement  of  mareiage ;  and  it  chums 
to  produce  these  two  abominabie  results,  in  the 
namfis  of  morality  and  religion.  It  is  not  the 
law  of  Scotland,  not  the  law  of  France,  not  the 
law  (so  far  as  I  know)  of  aay  otlier  civilised 
oommnnity  in  Europe,  k  day  may  come,  when 
]Sngla&d  will  be  ashamed  of  it ;  but  that  day  has 
not  dawned  yet.  Mr.  Yaoatone's  daoghftero  ane 
Nobody's  Children;  and  the  law  ieafves  tfafim 
heldleas  at  their  uncle's  merc^." 

at  spoke  those  words  with  the  energy  of 
honest  indignation ;  and  rose  to  ius  feet 

'* It  is  UB^eas  to  dwell  longer,"  lie  said»  ''an 
past  and  present.  The  morning  is  wearing 
awaiy;  and  the  future  daims  us.  The  best 
service  which  I  cftn  now  render  yon,  is  to  shoarten 
the  pexiod  of  your  snepenpe.  In  kss  than  an 
hour  I  shall  be  on  mjjr  way  back  to  London. 
Immediately  on  my  arrival,  I  will  aseertain  the 
speediest  means  of  eommonicating  with  Mr. 
Michael  Yaiutone ;  and  will  let  you  know  the 
result.  Sad  as  the  position  of  the  two  siaten 
now  is,  we  must  look  at  it  on  its  best  aide;  we 
must  not  lose  hope," 

"  Hope  ?"  repeated  Miss  Garth.  "  Hope  from 
Michael  Yanstone !" 

"Yea;  hope  from  the  iuAuence  on  liim  of 
time,  if  mait  nom  the  influenee  of  mercy.  As  I 
have  ah*ead^  told  you,  he  is  now  an  old  man ; 
he  cannot,  m  the  course  of  nature,  ex^at  to 
live  mnch  bnger.  If  he  leoks  back  to  the 
period  when  he  and  his  brother  were  ^rat  at 
variance,  he  must  look  back  throu^  thirty 
jeara.  Surely,  theee  are  softaning  mfiueaces 
which  must  affect  any  man  ?  Surely,  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  shocking  oircumstanoee  under 
wiuch  he  has  become  possessed  of  this  money, 
will  plead  with  him,  if  nothing  else  does?" 

*'  t  will  try  to  think  as  you  do,  Mr.  Pendtil 
— I  will  try  to  hope  for  1^  best.  Shall  we  be 
left  has  in  suspense  before  the  deoision  reaohee 
usr 

"  I  tnut  not  The  only  deky  on  my  side,  will 
be  oanaed  by  the  necessity  of  discovering  the 
place  of  Michael  Yaastone's  reaidenoe  on  the 
Continent.  I  think  I  have  the  means  of  meeting 
this  difficulty  auecessfully ;  and  the  moment  I 
reach  London,  those  menus  shall  be  tried." 

He  took  up  his  bat ;  and  then  returned  to  the 
table,  on  which  the  fatlier's  last  letter,  and  the 
father's  useless  will,  were  lying  side  by  side. 
After  a  moment's  consideration,  he  placed  tJnem 
both  in  Miss  Garth's  hands. 

'*  It  may  help  you  in  breaking  the  hard  truth 


to  the  orplian  sistev^,"  he  said,  in  bis  quiet  self- 
repressed  way,  **  if- they  can  see  how  their  fieither 
refers  to  them  in  hia  will-*if  they  can  read  his 
letter  to  me,  the  last  he  ever  wrote.  Let  these 
tokens  tell  them  that  the  one  idea  of  their 
father's  life,  was  the  idea  of  making  atoDement 
to  his  children.  'They  may  tlunk  bitterly  of 
their  birth,'  he  said  to  me,  at  the  time  when  I 
drew  this  useless  will;  *but  they  shall  never 
think  bitterly  of  me.  I  will  cross  then  in  no- 
tlung :  they  ehali  never  knofw  a  sorrow  that  I 
can  apaee  thcia,  or  a  want  which  I  will  not 
satisfy.'  He  made  me  put  those  words  in  his 
will,  to  plead  for  him  when  tlie  truth  whieh 
he  had  concealed  from  hia  diildren  in  his 
lifetime,  was  revealed  to  them  after  hia  death. 
No  law  can  defHive  his  daughters  of  the  legacy 
of  his  repentance  and  his  love.  I  leave  the  will 
andtfaeufttertohalpyoa:  I  give  them  both  into 
your  care." 

He  saw  how  his  parting  kindness  toadied 
her,  and  thoughtfully.hastened  the  iwewelL  She 
took  his  hand  in  both  her  own,  and  murmured  a 
few  bn^en  wards  of  gtatitndift.  "  !&ust  me  to 
do  my  best,"  he  said-^and,  tmaing  away  with 
a  mmifttl  abruptnesa,  left  her.  In  the  faroad, 
cheerful  sunshine,  he  had  oome  in  to  reveal  the 
fatal  truth.  In  the  broad,  cheerful  sunshioo-* 
that  trath  ^^losed— he  went  out.  • 

OHAPXB&  ZIY. 

It  was  seatiy  an  hour  past  noon,  when  Mr. 
Fbndril  left  the  houee.  Miss  Garth  sat  down 
again  at  the  table  alone;  and  tried  to  ftioe  tbe 
oeceBsity  which  the  event  of  the  morning  now 
foKced  en  her. 

Her  mind  was  not  equal  ix>  the  effort.  She 
tried  to  lesaen  the  strain  on  it — to  lose  the  smise 
of  her  owoi  poaition— to  escape  from  her  thoughts 
for  a  few  minutes  only.  After  a  littie,  she 
opened  Mr.  Yanatone's  letter,  and  mechanically 
set  herself  to  read  it  through  onc6  more. 

One  by  one,  the  last  words  of  the  doui  man 
fastened  themselves  more  and  more  firmly  on 
her  attention.  The  unrelieved  solitude,  the  un- 
broken silence,  helped  their  influence  on  her 
mind,  and  opened  it  to  those  very  impressions  of 
past  and  pr«wnt  which  she  waa  most  anzions  to 
shun.  As  she  reached  the  melancholy  lines 
which  dosed  the  letter,  she  found  herself— in- 
sensibly,  almost  unconsciously,  at  first — tracing 
the  fatal  chain  of  events,  link  bjr  link,  backwards, 
until  she  reached  its  beguming  in  the  con- 
templated marriage  between  Magdalen  and 
Francis  Clare. 

That  marriage  had  taken  Mr.  Yanstone  to 'Lis 
old  friend,  with  the  confeasion  on  his  lips  which 
would  otherwise  never  have  escaped  them.  Thence 
eame  the  discovery  which  had  sent  him  home  to 
summon  the  lawyer  to  the  house.  That  summons, 
again,  had  produced  the  inevitable  acceleration  of 
the  Saturday's  journey  to  Eriday ;  the  Friday  of 
the  fatal  accident,  the  Friday  when  he  went  to  his 
death.  From  his  death,  followed  the  seeond 
bereavemeoit  which  had  made  the  hoi»e  desolate ; 
the  helpless  position  of  the  daughters  whbse 
prosperous  future  had  been  hia  dearest  care; 
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the  revelation  of  the  secret  which  had  over- 
whelmed her  that  morning ;  the  disclosure,  more 
terrible  still,  which  she  now  stood  committed  to 
make  to  the  orphan  sisters.  For  the  first  time, 
she  saw  the  whole  seouence  of  events — saw  it 
as  plainly  as  the  cloudless  bine  of  the  skv,  and 
the  green  glow  of  the  trees  in  the  sunlight  out- 
side. 

How — when  could  she  tell  them?  Who 
oould  approach  them  with  the  disclosure  of  their 
own  illegitimacy,  before  their  father  and  mother 
had  been  dead  a  week  ?  Who  could  speak  the 
dreadful  words,  while  the  first  tears  were  wet  on 
their  cheeks,  while  the  first  pang  of  separa- 
tion was  at  its  keenest  ^n  their  hearts,  while 
the  memory  of  the  funml  was  not  a  day  old 
yet  P  Not  their  last  friend  left ;  not  the  £uthful 
woman  whose  heart  bled  for  thenu  No!  silence 
for  the  present  time,  at  all  risks— merciful  silence, 
for  many  davs  to  come ! 

She  left  the  room,  with  the  will  and  the  letter 
in  her  hand— -with  the  natural,  human  pity  at 
her  heart,  which  sealed  her  lips  and  shut  her 
eyes  resolutely  to  the  future.  In  the  hall,  she 
stopped  and  listened.  Not  a  sound  was  audible. 
She  softly  ascended  the  stairs,  on  her  way  to  her 
own  room,  and  passed  the  door  of  Norah's  bed- 
chamber. Voices  inside,  the  voices  of  the  two 
sisters,  caught  her  ear.  After  a  moment's  con- 
sideration, soe  checked  herself,  turned  back,  and 
quickly  descended  the  stairs  a^'n.  Both  Norah 
and  Magdalen  knew  of  the  interview  between 
Mr.  Pendril  and  herself :  she  had  felt  it  her  duty 
to  show  them  his  letter,  making  the  appoint- 
ment. Could  she  excite  their  suspicion  by  lock- 
ing herself  up  from  them  in  her  room,  as  soon 
as  the  lawyer  had  left  the  house  ?  Her  hand 
trembled  on  the  stair-rail ;  she  felt  that  her  face 
mi^ht  betray  her.  The  self-forgetful  fortitude, 
which  had  never  failed  her  until  that  day,  had 
been  tried  once  too  often— had  been  tasked 
beyond  its  powers  at  last. 

At  the  hall-door,  she  reflected  for  a  moment 
again,  and  went  into  the  earden ;  direbting  her 
steps  to  a  rustic  bench  ana  table  placed  out  of 
sight  of  the  house,  among  the  trees.  In  past 
times,  she  had  often  sat  there,  with  Mrs.  Yan- 
stone  on  one  side,  with  Norah  on  the  other,  with 
Magdalen  and  the  dogs  romping  on  the  grass. 
Alone,  she  sat  there  now — the  wul  and  the  letter, 
which  she  dared  not  trust  out  of  her  own  pos- 
session, laid  on  the  table— her  head  bowed  over 
them ;  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands.  Alone, 
she  sat  there,  and  tried  to  rouse  her  sinking 
courage. 

Doubts  thronged  on  her  of  the  dark  days  to 
come;  dread  beset  her  of  the  hidden  danger 
whic^  her  own  silence  towards  Norah  and  Mag- 
dalen migiit  store  up  in  the  near  future.  The 
accident  of  a  moment  might  suddenly  reveal 
the  truth.  Mr.  Pendril  might  write,  might  per- 
sonidly  address  himself  to  the  sisters,  in  the 
natural  conviction  that  she  had  enlightened 
them.  Complications  might  gather  round  them 
at  a  moment's  notice ;  unforeseen  necessities 
might  arise  for  immediately  leaving  the  house. 
She  saw  all  these  perils — and  still  the  cruel 


courage  to  face  the  worst,  and  speak,  was  as 
hi  from  her  as  ever.  Ere  long,  the  thickening 
conflict  of  her  thoughts  forced  its  way  outward 
for  relief  in  words  and  actions.  She  raised  her 
head,  and  beat  her  hand  helplessly  on  the  table. 

"  God  help  me,  what  am  I  to  do !"  she  broke 
out.    "How  am  I  to  tell  them  P" 

''There  is  no  need  to  tell  them,"  said  a  voice 
behind  her.    "  They  know  it  already." 

She  started  to  her  feet ;  and  looked  round. 
It  was  Magdalen  who  stood  before  her — Mag- 
dalen who  nad  spoken  those  words. 

Yes,  there  was  the  graceful  figure,  in  its 
mourning  garments,  standing  out  tidl  and  black 
and  motionless  against  the  leafy  background. 
There  was  Magdalen  herself,  with  a  changeless 
stilhiess  on  her  white  face ;  with  an  icy  resigna- 
tion in  her  steady  grey  eves. 

"  We  know  it  already,^'  she  repeated,  in  dear, 
measured  tones.  "Mi.  Yanstone's  daughters 
are  Nobody's  Children ;  and  the  hw  leaves  tJiem 
helpless  at  their  uncle's  mercy." 

So,  without  a  tear  on  her  cheeks,  without  a 
faltering  tone  in  her  voice,  she  repeated  the 
lawyer's  own  words,  exacUy  as  he  had  spoken 
them.  Miss  Qaiih  staggered  back  a  step,  and 
cauffht  at  the  bench  to  support  herself.  Her 
heaa  swam.;  she  closed  her  eyes  in  a  momentary 
faintness.  When  they  opened  again,  Mag- 
dalen's arm  was  supporting  her,  Magdalen's 
breath  fanned  her  cheek,  Magdalen's  cold  lips 
kissed  her.  She  drew  back  from  the  kiss ;  the 
touch  of  the  girl's  lips  thrilled  her  with  terror. 

As  soon  as  she  could  sjieak,  she  put  the  in- 
evitable question.  '*  You  heard  us,^'  she  said. 
"  Where  r 

"  Under  the  open  window." 

•'AU  the  timer 

"  From  beginning  to  end." 

She  had  listened — ^this  girl  of  eij^hteen,  in  the 
first  week  of  her  orphaiiage,  had  listened  to  the 
whole  terrible  revelation,  word  by  word,  as  it  fell 
from  the  lawyer's  lips ;  and  had  never  once  be- 
trayed herself!  From  first  to  last,  the  only 
movements  which  had  escaped  her,  had  been 
movements  guarded  enough  and  slight  enough 
to  be  mistaken  ior  the  passage  of  tne  summer 
breeze  through  the  leaves ! 

"  Don't  try  to  speak  yet,"  she  said,  in  softer  and 
gentler  tones.  "  Don't  look  at  me  with  those 
doubting  eyes.  What  wrong  have  I  done?  When 
Mr.  Pendnl  wished  to  speak  to  you  about  Norah 
and  me,  his  letter  gave  us  our  choice  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  interview,  or  to  keep  away.  If  my 
elder  sister  decided  to  keep  away,  how  could  1 
comeP  How  could  I  hear  my  own  story, 
except  as  I  didP  My  listening  has  done  no 
barm.  It  has  done  good — ^it  has  saved  you  the 
distress  of  speaking  to  us.  You  have  suffered 
enough  for  us  already :  it  is  time  we  learnt  to 
suffer  for  ourselves.  I  have  learnt  And  Norah 
is  learning."  [ 

"Norah!"  I 

"  Yes.  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  spare  you. 
I  have  told  Norah." 

She  had  told  Norali !  Was  this  girl,  whose 
courage  had  faced  the  terrible  necessity  from 
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vbich  a  woman  old  enough  to  be  her  motlier 
had  recoiled,  the  girl  Miss  Garth  had  brought 
up  ?  the  girl  whose  nature  she  had  believed  to 
be  as  well  known  to  her  as  her  own  ? 

"Magdalen!"  she  cried  oat  passionately, 
**  you  fn^hten  me !" 

Magdalen  only  sighed,  and  tamed  wearily 
away. 

"  Try  not  to  think  worse  of  me  than  I  de- 
serve/' she  said.  "  I  can't  cry.  My  heart  is 
numbed." 

She  moved  away  slowly  over  the  grass.  Miss 
(jarth  watched  the  tall  black  figure  gliding 
away  alone,  until  it  was  lost  among  the  trees. 
Whue  it  was  in  sight,  she  could  tnink  of  no- 
thing else.  The  moment  it  was  gone,  she 
thought  of  Norah.  For  the  first  time,  in  her 
experience  of  the  sisters,  her  heart  led  her  in- 
stinctively to  the  elder  of  the  two. 

Norah  was  still  in  her  own  room.  She  was 
sitting  on  the  couch  by  the  window,  with  her 
mother's  old  music-book — the  keepsake  which 
Mrs.  Yanstone  had  found  in  her  husband's 
study,  on  the  day  of  her  husband's  death — 
spread  ooen  on  her  lap.  She  looked  up  from  it, 
with  such  quiet  sorrow,  and  pointed  with  such 
ready  kindness  to  the  vacant  place  at  her  side, 
that  Miss  Garth  doubted  for  the  moment  whether 
Magdalen  had  spoken  the  trnth.  "  See,"  said 
Norah,  simply,  turning  to  the  first  leaf  in  the 
mnsic-book.  "  My  mother's  name  written  in  it, 
and  some  verses  to  my  father  on  the  next  page. 
We  may  keep  this  for .  ourselves,  if  we  keep 
nothing  else."  She  pat  her  arm  round  Miss 
Garth's  neck ;  and  a  laint  tinge  of  colour  stole 
over  her  cheeks.  "  I  see  anxious  thoughts  in 
joar  face,"  she  whispered.  ''  Are  yoa  anxious 
^  about  me  P  Are  yoa  doabting  whether  I  have 
'  heard  it  ?  I  have  heard  the  whole  truth.  I 
might  have  felt  it  bitterly,  later ;  it  is  too  soon 
to  feel  it  now.  You  have  seen  Magdalen? 
She  went  oat  to  find  you — where  did  you  leave 
her?" 

'*  In  the  garden.  I  couldn't  speak  to  her ; 
I  couldn't  look  at  her.  Magdalen  has  frightened 
me." 

Norah  rose  hurriedly;  rose,  startled  and  dis- 
tressed by  Miss  Garth's  reply. 

"I>on't  think  ill  of  Magdalen,"  she  said. 
'^  Ma^alen  suffers  in  secret,  more  than  I  do. 
Try  not  to  grieve  over  what  you  have  heard 
aboat  OS  this  morning.  Does  it  matter  who  we 
are,  or  what  we  keep  or  lose?  What  loss  is 
there  for  us,  after  the  loss  of  our  father  and 
mother?  Ob,  Miss  Garth,  then  is  the  only 
bitterness !  What  did  we  remember  of  them, 
when  we  laid  them  in  the  grave  yesterday  ? 
Nothing  but  the  love  thejr  gave  us — the  love 
we  must  never  hope  for  lundn.  Wiiat  ebe  can 
we  remember  to-dav?  What  change  can  the 
world,  and  the  world's  cruel  laws,  make  in  our 
memory  of  the  kindest  father,  the  kindest 
mother,  that  children  ever  had !"  She  stopped ; 
stnigffled  with  her  rising  grief;  and  quietly,  re- 
solately,  kept  it  down.  "Will  yoa  wait  here ?" 
ahe  said,  *'  while  I  go  and  briog  Magdalen  back  ? 
Magdalen  was  always  your  avourite :  I  want  ^ 


her  to  be  your  favourite  still."  Shb  laid  the 
music-book  gently  on  Miss  Garth's  lap— and 
left  the  room. 

"  Magdalen  was  always  your  favourite." 

Tenderly  as  they  had  been  spoken,  those  words 
fell  reproachfully  on  Miss  Garth's  ear.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  long  companionship  of  her 
pupils  and  herself,  a  douot  whether  she,  and  (dl 
those  about  her,  had  not  been  fatally  mistaken 
in  their  relative  estimate  of  the  sisters,  now 
forced  itself  on  her  mind. 

She  had  studied  the  natnres  of  her  two  papik 
in  the  dail^  intimacy  of  twelve  years.  Those 
natures,  which  she  ^:  believed  herself  to  have 
sounded  through  all  their  depths,  had  been  sud- 
denly tried  in  the  sharp  ordeal  of  i^iction. 
How  had  they  come  out  irom  the  test  ?  As  her 
previoiis  experience  had  prepared  her  to  see 
them  ?    No :  in  flat  contradiction  to  it. 

What  did  such  a  result  as  this  imnly  ? 

Thoughts  came  to  her,  as  she  asked  herself 
that  question,  which  have  startled  and  saddened 
us  all. 

Does  there  exist  in  every  human  being,  be- 
neath that  outward  and  visible  character  which 
is  shaped  into  form  by  the  social  influences  snr- 
roundm^  us,  an  inward,  invisible  disposition, 
which  IS  part  of  oarselves ;  which  education 
may  indirectly  modifv,  but  can  never  hope  to 
change  ?  Is  the  philosophy  which  denies  this, 
and  asserts  that  we  are  bom  with  dispositions 
like  blank  sheets  of  paper,  a  pUlosophy  which 
has  failed  to  remark  that  we  are  not  oom  with 
blank  faces— a  philosophy  which  has  never 
compared  together  two  infeints  of  a  few  days 
old,  and  has  never  observed  that  those  infants 
are  not  bom  with  bhmk  tempers  for  qtiothers 
and  nurses  to  fill  np  at  will  ?  Are  there,  infi- 
nitely varying  with  each  individual,  inbred  forces 
of  Good  ana  Evil  in  all  of  us,  deep  down  below 
the  reach  of  mortal  encouragement  and  mortal 

Zression — chidden  Good  and  hidden  Evil,  both 
e at  the  mercy  of  the liberatingopportunity 
and  the  sufficient  temptation?  Wituin  these 
earthly  limits,  is  earthly  Circumstance  ever  the 
key ;  and  can  no  human  vigilance  wam  us  be- 
forehand of  the  forces  imprisoned  in  oarselves 
which  that  key  may  unlocK  ? 

For  the  first  time,  thoughts  such  as  these  rose 
darkly—as  shadowy  and  terrible  possibilities— 
in  Miss  Garth's  mind.  For  the  first  time,  she 
associated  those  possibilities  with  the  past  con- 
duct and  characters,  with  the  future  uves  and 
fortunes  of  the  orphiin-sisters. 

Searching,  as  in  a  ghiss,  darkly,  into  the  two 
natures,  she  felt  her  way,  doubt  by  doubt,  from 
one  possible  tmth  to  another.  It  might  be,  that 
the  upper  surface  of  their  characters  was  all  that 
she  had,  thus  for,  plainly  seen  in  Norah  and 
Magdalen.  It  might  be,  that  the  unalluring 
secresy  and  reserve  of  one  sister,  the  all-attrac- 
tive openness  and  hiffh  spirits  of  the  other, 
were  more  or  less  referable,  in  each  case,  to 
those  physical  causes  which  work  towards  the 
production  of  moral  results.  It  might  be,  that 
under  the  surface  so  formed— a  surDeuse  which 
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there  bad  been  notbing,  hitherto,  in  the  happy^ 
prosperous,  nneveotfrn  Eves  of  the  sisters  to 
disturb— forces  of  inborn  and  inlpred  disposition 
had  remained  concealed,  wliich  the  shock  of  the 
first  serious  cakmitj  in  their  lives  hod  now 
thrown  up  into  view.  Was  tins  so  ?  Was  the 
promise  of  the  future  shining'  with  prophetic 
light,  through  the  surface-shadow  of  Nondi's 
reserve ;  and  darkening  with  prophetic  gloom, 
under  the  surface-gixtter  of  Magoalea's  bi^ht 
sfHrits  ?  If  the  Ufe  of  the  elder  sbter  w« 
destined  henceforth  to  be  the  iipening-gvound 
of  the  undoTeioped  Good  that  was  in  her-^was 
the  life  of  the  youn^per  doomed  to  be  the  battle* 
field  of  mortal  conflict  with  the  roused  foroes  of 
Evil  in  herself? 

On  the  brink  of  that  terribfe- conclusion,  Misb 
Garth  shrank  back  in  dbmay;  Her  heart  was 
the  heart  of  a  true  woman.  It  accepted  Ijie 
conviction  which  raised  Nozah  higher  in  her 
love :  it  reiected  the  doftbt  which  threatened  to 
place  Magdalen  lower.  She  rose  and  paced  the 
room  impatiently ;  she  recaOed  with  an  angry 
suddenness  from  the  whole  train  of  thought  in 
which  her  mind  had  been  engaged  but  the 
moment  before.  What  if  there  were  dangerous 
elements  in  the  strength  of  Magdalen's  ehuracter 
— was  it  not  her  duty  to  help  the  girl  against 
herself?  How  had  she  performed  that  duty? 
She  had  let  herself  be  governed  by  first  fears 
and  first  impressions ;  she  had  never  waited  to 
consider  whether  Magdalen's  openly  acknow* 
ledged  action  of  that  morning  mi^  not  imply 
a  self-sacrificing  fortitude,  which  promised,  in 
after-life,  the  noblest  and  highest  results.  She 
had  let  Norah  go  and  speak  those  words  of  tender 
remonstrance,  of  pleading  sympathy,  which  she 
should  first  have  spoken  herself.  "  Oh !"  she 
thought  bitterly,  *'hov  long  I  have  lived  in 
the  world,  and  how  little  I  have  known  of  my 
own  weakness  and.  wickedness  until  to^ay !" 

The  door  of  the  room  opened.  Koroh  came 
in,  as  she  had  gone  out,  alone. 

''Do  you  remember  lesvmg  anytJting  on  the 
little  table  by  the  garden-seat?"  she  asked, 
quietly. 

Before  Miss  Garth  could  answer  tlie  question, 
she  held  out  her  father's  wiH,  and  her  father's 
letter. 

*'  Magdalen  came  back  after  you  went  away," 
^e  said,  "and  found  these  last  relics.  &he 
heard  Mr.  Pendril  say  they  were  her  legacy  and 
mine.  Wh^  I  went  into  the  garden,  she  was 
reading  the  letter.  Thoe  was  no  need  for  me 
to  speak  to  her:  our  father  had  spoken  to  her 
from  his  grave.  See  how  she  has  listened  to 
him !" 

She  pointed  to  the  letter.  The  traces  of 
heavy  tear-drops  la^  thick  over  the  last  lines  of 
the  dead  man's  writing. 

**Her  tears,"  said  Norah,  softly. 

Miss  Garth's  head  drooped  low,  over  the  mute 
revelation  of  Mogdalen's  return  to  her  better 
self. 

**  Oh,  never  doubt  her  again !"  pleaded  Nox^ . 
"We  are  alone,  now — we  have  oar  hard  way 


through  the  world  to  walk  on  as  patiently  as  w« 
can.  If  Magdalen  ever  falters  and  turns  back, 
bel)!  her  for  the  love  of  old  times ;  help  her 
against  herself." 

"With  all  my  heart  and  strengthr-^  God 
shall  judge  me,  with  the  devotion  of  my  whole 
li&I*'  In  those  fervent  wor«b  Miss  Gvth 
answered.  She  took  the  hand  which  Neniil 
held  out  to  her,  and  put  it,  in  sonrow  and 
humility,  to  her  lips.  "Oli,  mj  lov«,  forgive 
me !  1  have  been  miserably  blind — I  have  never 
valued  you.  as  I  ought !" 

Notan  gently  checked  her  before  she  could 
say  more;  gently  whispered,  "Come  with  me 
into  the  garden — come^  and  hdp  Magdakn  to 
look  patiently  to  the  future." 

The  foture !  Who  could  see  the  faintest, 
glimmer  of  it  ?  Who  could  see  Miything  but 
tne  ill-omened  figure  of  ■  Michael  Yan^no, 
posted  darkly  on  the  veige  of  the  present  time 
— and  closing  all  the  prospect  that  lay  beyond 
him? 


INNS  OF  COURT. 

Ths  Inns  of  Court,  formerly  ''Hostels,"  or 
town  mansions  of  the  great  nobility,  like  the 
hotels  of  Ihrance,  are  now  four  in  number:  Lin- 
oohi's  Inn,  the  Lmer  and  Middle  Temples,  and 
Gray's  Inn.  The  first  derifes  its  name  fr(nn  having 
been  erected  on  the  ground  where  the  rendence 
and  gardens  of  Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  once 
stood.  Tradition  tella  us  that  this  nobleman, 
*' being  vreU  affected  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws,"  in  early  times  induced  a  body  of  legal  pro- 
fessors to  settle  on  his  property.  The  two  inns 
which  bear  the  name  of  the  Temple,  deduce  that 
appellation  from  the  once  celebrated  mixed  re- 
ligious and  military  order  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plar, who,  in  1185,  settled  there.  On  their 
dissolution,  according  to  Dngdale,  "  divers  pro- 
fessors of  the  law  that  came  from  Thavyes 
Inn,  Holbume,"  became  the  tenants,  but  their 
settlement  was  plundered  in  the  rebellion  of 
Wat  Tyler,  by  the  mob,  and  the  buildings  were 
burned.  The  destruction  of  the  property,  both 
of  the  professors  and  of  the  students,  including 
ail  their  books  and  records,  accounts  for  our  im- 
perfect acquaint.ance  with  their  early  history.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  members  of 
the  Temple  were  divided  into  the  two  societies  as 
they  now  esist,  but  they  still  retam  the  ancient 
church  in  common.  James  the  Eirst,  1608, 
granted  the  possessions  they  severally  hold  to  the 
benchecs  of  the  two  inns  and  their  succcsschts  for 
ever.  Gray's  Inn  takes  its  name  from  the  ancient 
and  noble  family  oi  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton,  but  the 
estate  reverted  to  the  crown  hag  ago,  and  from 
the  crown  the  benefaers  hold  as  tenants.  The 
gtxvemment  of  the  several  inns  is  vested  in  their 
benchers,  or,  as  they  were  formerly  termed^ 
''  andeBts,"  who  fill  up  vacancies  as  they  occur,  by 
selections  from  those  members  of  the  imwho 
have  been  most  distinguished  at  the  bar.  Tho 
benchers  have  for  centuries  exercised  the  exclu- 
sive pcrarer  of  admitting  students  of  tkm  respec* 
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tife  imui  into  the  higher  braneh  of  the  legal  pio- 
tesion* 

The  recnnnfoeaiifc  effigies  of  orosadeis  attest  the 
antiquity  of  tiie  Temple  Chuich,  m  titt  eEwtion 
of  which  the  early  Inighta  copied  the  Sepvkhie  at 
Jerosalem.  Although  the  aiqsenor  clasaiG  taste  of 
the  benehoirs  of  Lincdn's  Lm  rejected  his  oiiginal 
asdntectarel  design,  and  refused  to  adopt  any 
but  a  Qothic  model,  their  ohoich  ma  built  by  the 
oelebnited  Inigo  Jo&es*  Falier  aasuMs  na  that 
Ben  JoDSOB,  as  a  bnoklayer,  ''helped  in  the 
stmctttre,  haling  his  trowel  in  one  hand  and  his 
Honue  in  his  pocket."  Shakespeare  wade  the 
Temple  Gardens  the  seene  inwineh  the  iiadges^ 
the  ted  rose  and  the  white— of  the  rival  bonnes  ef 
York  and  Lsmeaster,  were  first  assumed  m  a  hnwl 
by  their  respeetive  partisans.  To  this  the  predic- 
tion of  Warwick,  afterwards  more  than  fnifilled, 
alludes: 

This  brawl  to  day, 
Grown  to  tins  fashion  in  the  Temple  GordSBS, 
8haU  send  between  the  red  rose  and  tiie  white, 
A  thomead  sonia  to  deatii  and  dbadly  sight 

We  are  informed  by  Forteseoe,  who  held  the 
great  seal  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  that 
"from  the  Temple  all  vice  was  discountenanced 
and  banished;"  but  we  learn  from  Fuller  that  in 
later  days  *'  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  under  pretence 
to  learn  law,"  the  student  "learns  to  be  lawless 
—there  he  grows  acquainted  with  roaring  boys." 
The  benchers  made  an  order  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary  that  the  feQows  of  the  Middle' 
Temple  might  wear  beards  of  three  weeks 
growth,  but  not  longer;  and  in  the  first  year  of 
Slieabethit  was  ordered  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  ''tiiat 
no  fellow  of  that  house  should  wear  a  beard  above 
a  fortnight's  growth  under  pain  of  losing  his 
commons,  and,  if  obstinate,  of  expulsion."  In  the 
Calendar  of  Domestic  State  Papers,  recently  pub- 
lished, we  find  a  grant  from  Elizabeth  to  John 
Brydal,  "  of  collector  of  fines  in  Courts  Ecclesi- 
astical and  Marine,  as  a  recompense  for  having 
helped  to  raise  t^e  gallant  regiment  of  volunteers 
of  the  Lmes,"  in  which  he  was  captain  under 
Lord  Keeper  Littleton.  We  have  witnessed  in 
our  day  tiie  revival  of  tiie  same  martial  spirit 
among  the  students.  That  Calendar  also  ac- 
quaints us  that  regular  returns  were  made  to 
Elizabeth  "of  sucb  as  refuse  or  neglect  to  attend 
church  in  their  inns."  With  the  view,  pcxhaps, 
to  keep  the  gentlemen  of  the  societies  to  their 
proper  studies,  James  the  First  issued  a  royal 
procLamation,  in  which  the  voters  for  members  of 
parliament  were  commanded  "not  to  choose 
curious  and  wrangling  lawyers  who  sedk  reputa- 
tion by  stirring  needless  questions,"  and  clauses 
were  constantly  inserted  in  the  writs  prohibiting 
their  election. 

Reveb  in  early  times  were  at  certain  seasons 
amongst  our  national  recreations,  and  were 
regularly  observed  at  the  Inns  of  Court.  The 
dironiciers  describe  the  gay  scenes  and  masques 
— ^favourite  amusements  in  the  infancy  of  dra- 
matic exhibitions—which  were  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  Elizabeth;  but  the  last  record  we 


have  of  such  merriment  was  in  1773,  on  the  ele- 
vation of  Mr.  Talbot  to  the  woolsack.  After  an 
elegant  dinner,  every  member  of  each  mess 
had  a  flask  of  claret,  besides  the  usual  allow- 
ance of  port  and  sack.  The  benchers,  after 
their  potations,  all  assembled  ia  the  great  hall, 
and  a  hi^ge  ring  was  formed  round  the  fireplace^ 
when  the  master  of  the  revels^  taking  the  Lord 
Chanoellor  by  the  right  han^  he  with  his  left 
took  Mr.  Justice  Page,  who,  joined  to  the  other 
Serjeants  and  benchers,  danced  about  the  coal 
fire  aooording  to  the  old  ceremony  three  times, 
while  the  ancient  song,  aooonpanied  with  mnsic^ 
was  swig  by  one  Toby  Aston,  dressed  in  a  bar 
gown. 

A  Pegasus,  oi  flying  horse,  is  the  emblem  of 
the  Inner  Temple;  for,  the  Knights  Templar 
bef(»ethey  adopted  the  lamb,  had  appropriated 
a  galloping  horse  with  two  men  on  his  back 
as  their  armorial  ensign,  and  it  was  emblazoned 
on  their  shields.  The  sacred  lamb  bearing  a 
banner  anrmountcd  with  a  cross,  is  the  ensign 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  seems  to  have  been 
borne  by  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  d 
Jerusalem;  for  the  same  emblon  may  still  be  seen 
OB  the  gra^ied  roof  of  St.  John's  Gate  at  Clerk- 
enwelL  This  order  succeeded  the  Knights  Tem- 
plar in  their  possessions  at  Temple  Bar.  A 
rhyming  la^er,  whether  seriously  or  ironically 
we  are  left  to  oo^jectore,  thus  claims  for  hia 
pni&sBbn  the  peculiar  mMdlences  attached  to 
those  emblems : 

That  olients  may  infer  from  thence 
How  just  is  otir  pcofeision, 

The  lamb  sets  forth  our  innocence , 
The  horse  our  expedition. 
A  poetic  suitor,  not  having  been  enabled  by  hia 
experience  to  discover  those  transoendant  vir- 
tues, assured  his  fellow-victims :  j 

^ia  all  a  trick,  these  all  are  shams, 

By  which  they  mean  to  cheat  yon  : 
Bat  have  a  care,  for  yon're  the  Iambs, 

And  they  the  wolves  that  eat  yon. 
Kor  let  the  thoughts  of  no  delay 

To  these  their  courts  misgoide  you, 
'Tis  yoa*re  the  showy  hone,  and  they      '^  «>^^ 

The  jockeys  that  will  ride  yon. 
In  eaily  times,  the  clergy  engrossed  all  the 
earning  of  the  nation,  and  were  therefore 
better  qualified  by  study  than  the  laity,  for  legal 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  pursuits.  The  bishops 
constantly  presided  in  some  of  the  courts,  some* 
times  as  sole  judges,  and  sometimes  associated 
with  functionaries  delegated  by  the  crown. 
The  inferior  clergy  practised  in  these  courts, 
and  by  reason  of  superior  edueation  having  im- 
proved their  inteUigence,  clients  preferred  them 
as  advocates.  The  Papal  See,  in  1217,  inhibited 
the  bishops  from  assisting  in  the  law  courts,  and 
the  clergy  from  practising  before  any  but  ecde* 
siasticAl  tribunab.  The  prelates  obeyed,  but  the 
inferior  orders  of  the  priesthood  could  not  be 
easily  induced  to  relinquish  a  course  so  lucrative 
and  so  suited  for  display.  The  tonsure  was  in 
those  days  the  badge  of  religious  ordination,  and 
the  barbers  had  the  dimensions  of  the  several 
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clerical  crowns  they  were  to  leare :  the  extent  of 
the  tonsure  being  measured  according  to  the 
different  grades.  The  iuTention  of  the  coif  was, 
according  to  the  conjecture  of  Spehnan,  a  device 
to  hide  the  tonsure  in  such  renegate  and  rebellious 
clerics  as  were  tempted  to  remain  in  the  secuhu- 
courts,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the 
canons.  The  coif  was  made  of  lawn,  worn  on  the 
head ;  and  the  black  patch  emblematic  of  the  de- 
gree of  the  coif,  is  still  retained  as  the  badge  of 
seijeants-at-law. 

The  benchers  of  the  several  inns  have  always 
exercised  the  exclusive  and  summary  power  of 
admitting  or  rejecting  students ;  of  excommomng 
them,  that  is,  of  excluding  them  from  commons; 
and  of  (^M&im^  members,  which  is  synonymous 
with  silencing  them  in  court.  We  have  the 
authority  of  Lord  Mansfield  thaf  the  powers  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  respecting  the  bar  are  delegated 
to  them  from  the  judges,  and  that  in  every 
instance  the  conduct  of  those  societies  is  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  judges  as  visitors.  The 
anxiety  of  the  brethren  to  pocket  fees,  and  their 
disposition  to  regulate  the  services  rendered,  by 
the  amount  received,  have  been  old  and  invete- 
rate failings :  an  imputation  from  which  even  the 
«*«lebrated  Serjeant  Maynard*  did  not  escape, 
Roger  North  relates  that  being  "the  leading  coun- 
sel in  a  zmsSLfeed  case,  he  would  giv^  it  up  to  the 
judge's  mistake  and  not  contend  to  set  him  right, 
that  he  might  gain  credit  to  mislead  him  in  some 
other  cause  in  which  he  was  fcell  feed.**  One  of 
the  earliest  recorded  cases  in  whic^  the  benchers 
interfered,  was  that  of  a  certain  Seijeant  Davy, 
whom  they  summoned  to  appear  before  them  on 
a  charge  of  taking  a  fee  in  copper :  a  practice 
which  they  held  to  be  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
the  bar.  The  offence  having  been  proved,  and 
the  learned  brother  of  the  coit  called  on  for  his 
defence,  he  assured  his  judges  that  he  had  never 
accepted,  even  diver,  until  he  had  first  got  from 
the  client  all  the  gold  he  had ;  and  that  he  had  not 
condescended  to  touch  copper,  until  he  had  in 
like  manner  exhausted  all  the  silver  of  the  suitor. 
He  then  confidently  submitted  that  his  proce- 
dure was  not  degrading  to  his  order ;  but  we  are 
not  told  whether  or  no  the  benchers  concurred 
in  this  opinion. 

The  authority  exercised  by  the  "ancients" 
as  to  admitting  to  the  bar,  led  from  time  to 
time  to  open  revolts.  Pepys,  writing  in  1667, 
tells  us,  "  Great  talk  of  how  the  barristers  and 
the  students  of  Gray's  Lm  rose  in  rebellion 
against  the  benchers  the  other  day  who  out- 
lawed them,  but  now  they  are  at  peace  again." 
The   most  remarkable  man  over  whom  the 


*  "  The  lawyers  paid  their  homage"  to  William, 
^beaded  by  Maynard,  who  at  ninety  years  of  age 
waa  as  alert  and  clear  headed  as  when  he  stood  up  in 
Westminster  Hall  to  accose  Strafford.  '  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant,' said  the  prince,  *yoa  must  have  survived  all 
the  lawyers  of  year  standing.'  *  Yes,  sir,'  said  the 
old  man,  *  and  but  for  your  highness,  I  should  have 
survived  the  laws  too  T" — Lord  Macaulay's  Histoij 
of  England,  voL  11.  p.  681. 


benchers  of  any  inn  ever  achieved  a  triumph, 
was  the  celebrated  John  Home  Tooke,  the 
famous  antagonist  of  Junius.  Educated  at  West- 
minster and  at  Eton,  he  had  entered  his  name 
as  a  law  student  on  the  books  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1756,  in  order,  as  he  expressed,  "  to 
eat  his  way  to  the  bar."  Four  years  afterwards, 
in  1760,  having  obtained  a  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  he  took  holy  orders;  and, 
having  been  admitted  into  the  Church,  was  pre- 
sented with  the  rectory  of  New  Brentford,  Mid- 
dlesex, and  became  a  popular  preacher.  Wilkes 
subsequently  excited  the  emulation  of  the  coun- 
try parson,  who  determined  also  to  acquire  posi- 
tion and  fieune  as  an  agitator  and  redresser  of 
public  wrongs.  Men  in  power  were  in  those 
days  peculiarly  sensitive ;  and .  one  of  Home 
Tooke's  earliest  introductions  into  public  life 
was  an  indictment  for  libel;  although  he  de- 
fended himself  before  Lord  Mansfield,  Chief 
Justice,  with  great  boldness,  ability,  and  address, 
he  was,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
found  guilty.  A  sentence  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment followed,  and  the  gates  of  the  jail  had 
hardly  closed  after  his  liberation,  when,  elated 
with  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  from  his 
defence,  he  determined  to  take  up  his  forensic 
calling.  On  presenting  his  petition  to  be  called 
to  the  bar,  he  was  met  by  the  obsolete  canons  of 
the  Church,  in  which  its  members  had,  in  ages 
long  gone  by,  dbclaimed  communion  with  the 
law  tribunals  of  the  State ;  and  he  was  rejected  as 
being  in  holy  orders.  This  rejection  led  to  loud 
public  clamour.  Home  Tooke  made  a  subsequent 
attempt,  but  was  again  rejected,  in  1779,  after  a 
close  division  in  the  secret  conclave,  by  a  majo- 
rity of  one— Mr.  Bearcroft,  a  queen's  counsel, 
who  was  immediately  ^ter  rewired  for  his  vote 
by  high  employment  at  Chester.  Home  Tooke 
had  resigned  his  living,  and  it  was  conceived 
by  many  that  his  having  been  once  in  holy 
orders,  was  used  as  a  mere  pretext  to  crush 
a  formidable  political  partisan,  whose  entry 
into  parliament  would  have  been  facilitated 
by  admission  to  the  bar.  By  others,  the  oppo- 
sition was  attributed  to  the  jealousy  of  some 
practising  barristers,  who  were  afraid  of  being 
eclipsed  by  the  man  who  had  faced,  and  who  was 
believed  by  some  to  have  even  vanquished,  Junius 
in  the  press,  and  who  in  the  arbitrary  days  of 
high  prerogative  judges  had  braved  the  tlureats 
and  terrors  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
Alter  his  exclusion,  Tooke  again  successfully 
bearded,  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  another  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  Lord  Kenyon:  who  quailed  on 
being  told  by  Tooke  that  the  most  illustrious 
judicial  characters.  Coke  and  Hale  and  Holt,  had 
remained  commoners,  and  that  the  first  common- 
law  judge  who  was  ever  ennobled,  was  the  in- 
famous Jeffreys  in  the  infamous  reign  of  James 
the  Second.  The  old  principles  of  exclusion 
pursued  him  when  he  took  his  oaths  and  seat  in 
parliament  on  the  16th  of  Febmaiy,  ISOl,  as 
meoiber  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum.  The 
House,  adopting  the  precedent  of  the  benchers. 
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sat  in  judgment,  as  Tooke  expressed  it  in  hia 
defence,  "on  the  representative  eligibility  of  an 
old  priest."  A  committee  having  been  ap- 
X>omted  to  search  for  precedents,  they  reported 
that  a  cleric  was  neither  a  knight,  a  citizen,  nor  a 
bnrgess ;  and  "  that  no  person  who  either  is  or 
has  been  in  priest's  orders,  or  held  any  oflSce  in 
the  Chnrch,  can  possibly  be  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons."  Home  Tooke,  in  resist- 
ing the  bill  brought  in  for  his  exclusion,  urged 
that  the  maxim  "  once  a  captain  always  a  cap- 
tain," ought  not  to  be  extended  to  him.  And  to 
the  objection  that  a  clergyman  had  the  care  of 
souls  to  attend  to,  he  replied  by  assuring  the 
House  that  he  had  no  person's  soul  to  take  care  of  * 
but  his  own.  His  powerful  reasoning  and  ridi- 
cule on  the  occasion,  did  not  avail;  the  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  fiercely 
opposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Thurlow, 
the  ex-Chancellor,  who,  as  Attorney-General,  bad 
prosecuted  Tooke  for  libel.  He  denounced  the 
measure  as  vindictive,  declared  that  it  was  un- 
dignified to  legislate  against  a  single  individmd, 
and  warned  the  right  reverend  bench  that  the 
principle  might  one  day  exclude  them  from  par- 
liament. Tooke  was  permitted  to  retain  his  seat 
for  the  remainder  of  the  session,  but  the  act  for 
his  exclusion  became  law. 

The  next  most  serious  contention  in  which  the 
benchers  were  involved,  was  with  the  members  of 
the  press.  A  very  high  tone  prevailed  in  parlia- 
ment, even  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, agamst  permitting  the  publication*  of  the 
debates.  Mr.  Wyndham,  then  a  leading  member, 
who  has  been  designated  by  Lord  Macaulay  "  the 
first  gentleman  of  his  age,"  declared  "that  if 
this  practice  had  been  tolerated,  winked  at,  and 
suffered,  it  was  no  reason  that  persons  should 
make  a  trade  of  what  they  obtained  from  the 
galleries."  He  '*did  not  know  any  of  the  con- 
ductors of  the  press,  but  he  understood  them  to 
be  a  set  of  men  who  would  gi?e  in  to  the  corrupt 
misrepresentations  of  opposite  sides."  Opinions 
so  opposed  to  our  present  notions,  were  quite 
congenial  to  the  tendencies  of  the  benchers 
of  Lincoln's  Tnn,  who  in  1807  passed  a  most 
arbitrary  general  order,  that  they  would  ex- 
clude any  applicant  for  admission  who  had 
ever  received  payment  for  any  publication  or 
report  in  a  newspaper.  The  other  inns  having 
been  requested  to  adopt  a  similar  regulation, 
they,  to  their  honour,  refused.  This  attempt 
to  proscribe  a  class  then  becoming  highly  influen- 
tial, aroused  indignation,  and  became  the  subject 
of  very  animated  discussions  in  parliament,  on  a 
petition  presented  by  Mr.  Farquarson,  who  had 
been  a  reporter  for  the  press,  and  against  whose 
admission  to  the  bar  it  was  sought  to  enforce  this 
obnoxious  proscription.  Mr.  James  Stephens, 
then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
had  raised  himself  to  the  bar  by  being  a  reporter, 
and  who  afterwards  became  a  master  in  chancery, 
manfully  maintained  the  rank  and  privileges  of  the 
press.  Sheridan  introduced  an  interesting  anec- 
dote of  Br.  Johnson,  illustrative  of  the  value  of 


paid  authorships  even  to  the  highest  parb'amen- 
tary  renown.  Two  celebrated  published  speeches 
of  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  inUie  House  of  Lords, 
had  been  compared  to  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  and,  a  question  having  been  raised 
which  resembled  the  Greek  aid  which  the  Roman 
orator,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  determination 
to  the  great  arbiter  of  literature.  His  answer 
was,  "  I  cannot  decide  that  point ;  but  this  I  well 
remember,  that  I  wrote  them  bath,"  It  was  in 
the  end  conceded  that  the  regulation  attempted 
by  the  benchers  was  wholly  indefensible;  and  it 
was  admitted  that  this  illiberal  edict  was  framed 
at  the  suggestion  of  eight  practising  barristers, 
suddenly  after  dinner,  when  the  benchers  were 
flushed  with  wine.  The  order  was  of  course 
revoked,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
secret  post  prandial  deliberations  of  the  benchers 
"  upon  honour/'  did  not  terminate  with  that  re- 
vocation. 

The  legal  profession  in  France,  as  well  as  in 
England,  is  divided  into  two  branches— the 
avocat  or  barrister,  and  the  avou^  or  solicitor. 
In  the  University  of  Paris  there  exists  a  faculty 
of  law  as  well  as  of  medicine,  and  the  president 
and  council  of  that  department  admit  to  the  bar. 
There  are  different  degrees  conferred  by  the 
faculty :  those  of  Bachelor  Licentiate  and  Doctor 
of  Law.  The  discipline  of  the  Roman  law  passed 
into  Gaul  with  the  conquerors;  and  the  capitu- 
laries of  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  802,  first  men- 
tion the  profession  of  an  advocate.  With  a  re- 
cognised antiquity,  far  more  remote  than  that  of 
the  barrister  in  England,  the  present  very  com- 
plete organisation  of  the  French  Bar  comprises 
and  preserves  all  the  rights,  duties,  and  obliga- 
tions of  advocates,  derived  and  adopted  from  its 
earliest  traditions.  In  the  progressive  advance  of 
law  reform  in  England,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  inns  may  be  consolidated  into  a  legal  univer- 
sity, endowed  with  the  faculty  of  conferring 
degrees,  and.  reserving  both  to  students  and 
members  of  the  bar  the  right  of  public  appeal  to 
the  superior  courts.  We  trust  that  whatever 
necessary  and  liberal  changes  be  made  in  the 
powers  and  doings  of  the  Inns  of  Court— where 
liberal  changes  akin  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  are 
sorely  needed— the  individuality  of  the  inns  may 
so  far  remain  unalt'Cred  as  that  their  halls  and 
cloisters  will  be  religiously  preserved.  In  those 
cloisters  repose  the  remains  of  men  who  have 
adorned  and  enriched  the  literature  of  their 
country,  and  have  graced  and  digui6ed  the  bar, 
the  bench,  and  the  senate.  A  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  an  immortal  epitaph, 
from  the  pen  of  Johnson,  records  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith—poet, naturalist,  historian— that  he  left 
no  kind  of  writing  imtouched,  and  that  he 
touched  nothing  he  did  not  adorn.  A  plain 
white  marble  tablet  placed  in  their  church  by 
the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  sixty-one 
years  after  the  erection  of  that  monument,  attests 
that  "a  very  great  man"— we  again  adopt  the 
affectionate  words  of  Johnson — who  had  never 
been  a  law  student  or  member  of  the  bar,  died 
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iskI  was  buried  Tntfain  the  Temple.  Beoestii 
ibe  doisten  of  Lmeohi's  Bm  movlderB  the  dust 
of  tile  upri^t  and  incomiptible  Edward  Tborloe, 
Becvetaiy  of  Gromvell,  and  miniflter  of  Eugkad 
during  tbe  Cknnmonwealtb,  etykd  in  its  reoot^B, 
•'One  of  the  Fellows  of  this  Bocicty."  The 
l^urloe  papers,  famous  as  mem<»idb  of  our 
faistoi7,  were  accidentally  discorered  many  yean 
after  his  death  in  a  fslae  oeiMng  to  the  chambers 
he  had  occupied  in  LinooLf  s  Lin.  Within  the 
same  cloisters  rests  one  and  one  only  of  the 
gentler  sex.  The  greatest  living  ornament  of  the 
profession,  Henry  Lord  Brougham,  selected,  as  a 
bencher,  the  chapel  of  Lincoln's  Inn  for'  ihe 
grave  d  his  only  child,  Eleanor  Louisa  Broug- 
ham, who  was  buried  there  on  the  fourth  of  De- 
oembo',  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine,  aged  eighteen.  It  may  be,  that  when  the 
leanted  and  venerable  octogenarian  shall  termi- 
nate his  earthly  career— distinguished  in  the 
varied  circles  of  law,  literature,  eloquence, 
philosophy,  and  public  utility— his  mortal  re- 
mains wiU  repose  by  the  side  of  her  whom  he 
held  dear,  and  to  whom,  his  only  direct  descend- 
ant, he  was  devoted. 


THE  CHICKLEBUBY  SILVER  CUP. 

Ab  I  h^pen  to  live  in  a  little  stone  cot- 
ta^  standmg  close  to  the  road  that  leads  to 
Chicklebury  Butts,  I  had  many  opportunities  of 
observing  the  local  excitement  wuich  was  oc- 
casioned oy  the  announcement  that  Captain  St. 
Ives  was  going  to  give  a  silver  cup  to  be  shot 
for  by  the  Chicklebury  Company,  at  the  Chickle- 
bury Butts,  Bufton  Magna.  I  could  see  from 
my  windows  that  gay  Lothario  of  our  country- 
side, O'Donnell  the  handsome  young  Irish  ex- 
ciseman, clothed  in  a  black  velvet  coatee,  trot- 
ting by  on  his  fast  cob,  with  his  rifle  gallantly 
slun^  behind  him.  I  heard  the  butcher  dis- 
cussing the  forthcoming  match  with  the  village 
gunmaker,  who  lives  nearly  opposite  to  me. 
The  Buyborough  Independent  announced  the 
match  in  thrilling  paragraphs  all  about  the 
**  steel-clad  chivalry  of  other  days,"  the  tourna- 
ment at  Ashbv-de-la-Zouch,  "  the  smiles  of 
beauty,"  "  lion  liearts,*'  and  other  fine  editorial 
furniture. 

The  shooting  be^  at  twdve.  About  half- 
past  eleven  a  white  tilt-cart,  bristling  with 
rifles  and  resonant  with  negro  melodies,  jolted 
over  the  little  grey  two-uched  bridge  opjXMite 
my  cottage.  This  cart  contained  the  Gudde- 
bury  Company,  rejoicing  in  their  holiday.  The 
landlord  of  the  Flying  Bun,  the  glazier  of  Mel- 
some,  the  two  farmers  from  Beafont,  with  one 
sergeant  and  several  rank  and  file  horn  Brat- 
tleton,  including  two  of  'the  Marquis  of  Elint- 
shire's  gamekeepers,  were  all  ambushed  in  that 
jogging  c&H,  on  their  way  to  liie  butts  at 
Stranger's  Comer. 

I  snatched  up  my  hat,  struggled  into  my 
ereat-coat,  and  sallied  off  after  them  to  the 
Upper  Downs,  through  a  lane  that  a  rainy  and 
intolerable  Miffch  had  almo&t  turned  into  a  trout 


afaream.  In  that  ebping  field  to  my  right- 
hand,  sharp  green  tongues  of  the  young  barley 
were  rising  thick  and  fast ;  far  away  to  the  left 
the  stone-pickors  were  spread  out  like  skir- 
miahers  over  the  grev  fallows ;  on  the  ridge  above 
them,  the  smoke  of  weed-fires  drifted  as  from 
a  burning  village ;  while  over  my  head  a  plover 
soreameC  ftod  some  wild-ducks  fled  in  alarm. 
Down  the  budding  hedges  the  blackbirds  chat- 
tered in  dismay ;  and  out  yonder  in  a  rank  green 
field  of  young  tares  a  large  reddish  hare,  big  as  a 
pointer,  sat  up  and  stared  at  me  with  friglSened 
astonishment.  I  could  track  down  the  lane  where 
the  children  had  been,  hj  the  spoil  of  primroses 
they  had  scattered  after  picking;  for  children  be- 
lieve the  final  cause  of  a  flower  is  to  be  picked. 
Where  the  lane  ended  with  a  mossy  direction- 
post  whose  foot  is  buried  in  nettles,  and  where 
a  lichened  stone  indicates  that  I  was  XII.  miles 
from  Buyborough,  and  XC.  from  Great  Babylon, 
I  crossed  the  road  by  some  pools  cut  in  the 
turf  for  the  sheep,  ana  was  on  the  downs.  Dark 
masses  of  fir  plantations  crowd  l^e  horizon  like 
clouds  of  advancing  Frenchmen  just  above 
Stranger's  Corner,  and  in  a  moment  I  caught 
sight  of  the  butts. 

A  massive  wall  of  chalk,  faced  with  green 
squares  of  turf.  The  two  tar^ts,  one  a  little 
slip,  looked  from  here  like  a  visiting  card,  "  good 
up  to  300  yards;"  and  a  larger  one,  about  the 
size  of  a  soaqiHlish,  "  good  up  to  700."  The  one 
represents  the  height  and  breadth  of  two  men, 
and  the  other  of  three  men  abreast.  The  small  one 
has  an  outer  black  ring  and  a  black  bull's  eye ; 
the  larger  has  onlv  a  large  black  centre;  for 
seven  hundred  jaiaa  is  too  long  a  distance  for 
very  fine  shooting.  The  sloping  wall  of  loose 
chalk  to  the  left,  bastioned  wiu  hurdles  and 
piled  stakes,  is  the  mantlet  for  sheltering  the 
scorer  with  his  three  flags. 

There,  too,  was  St.  Ives  and  the  Chickle- 
bury Company  drawn  up  in  line.  When  the 
firing  began,  I  could  see  the  puff  of  white  smoke, 
and  hear  the  subsequent  sharp  report,  and  the 
"tang,"  as  the  corneal  bullet  struck  the  iron 
shield  of  the  target,  four  hundred  yards  off. 
How  small  and  toy-like  the  men  looked  at  this 
distance !    Their  nfles  were  mere  bulrushes. 

Hiere  were  the  Lothario  Exciseman;  that 
handsome  brown  -  skinned  f^ow  the  young 
miller  from  Appkwood;  Serjeant  Brotherhood, 
honest  landlord  of  the  Flying  Sun ;  and  pri- 
vates Randal],  Barnes,  Archer,  Bidler,  Anstie, 
Jefferies,  Nott,  Earret,  Butler,  Yinoent,  Sherrin, 
Lentfaall,  Humphries,  &c.  &c.  To  the  left  of 
them  stood  a  chair  and  a  rough  deal  tahle,oovered 
with  writing  materiab ;  and,  near  these,  a  suspi- 
oiouB-lookii^;  object,  wrapped  up  neatly  in  brown 
paper,  which,  no  doabt,  was  the  silver  cup. 

The  men  were  not  in  uniform,  because  the 
match  was  a  {>rivateone.  St.  Ives  alone  a{)pearcd 
in  the  grey  with  the  rhubarb  lace,  he  being  the 
commander,  having  to  regulate  the  proceed- 
ings. There  were  numerous  by-standers,  farmers, 
small  tradesmen,  and  others.  All  whispered  bets 
to  one  another  on  their  special  favourites.  There 
was  a  momentaiy  pause ;  for  there  had  been  a 
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shot  yMi  a  half-fillfid  oaetiidgB,  which  was  dis> 
puted. 

The  aininamtio&  clerk,  a  crimson-cheeked 
Tooiig  fEurmer's  son,  who  canned  a  large  caovas 
haversack  stuffed  with  baU'Oartridges  and  pac- 
kets df  caps,  informBd  me  that  the  cup  was 
to  be  shot  tor  in  or  oat  of  uniform,  and  m  anj 
position ;  but  tiie  poll  of  the  trigerer  was  not  to 
be  less  than  six  pouada.  No  artificial  rests  nor 
magmfying  sights  were  to  be  adinitted ;  all  scores 
were  to  be  reckoned  as  points,  and  to  be  shot  off 
at  one  shot  each  at  the  longest  range. 

A  prize  for  the  second  snot  was  to  come  out 
of  the  entrance  fees,  and  there  was  a  sweep- 
stakes of  one  shilling  eadi  for  the  third,  and 
sixpence  each  for  the  fourth  best  shot. 

"  Two  to  ope,  or  a  ierel  sixpence  I"  were  the 
dies  Ckf  the  bettoos,  as  the  riflemen  now  moved 
on  to  the  two  huiidred-jard  range.  The 
young  nut-brown  miller,  buttonmg  up  bis  chest, 
ad?aneed  to  fire.  He  stood  well  forward,  and 
the  rifie-barrel  lay  as  firm  and  even  in  his  left 
hand  as  if  it  were  built  into  a  wall.  He  raised 
the  sight  slowly,  and,  with  his  right  elbow  well 
up),  released  the  trigger  almost  impereeptibly.  A 
thm  angry  gush  of  fire;  a  quick  report;  a 
chokjng  drift  back,  of  powder-smoke,  and  the 
ballet  ting-tanged  on  toe  target  just  aboye  the 
bull's  eye.  I  saw  the  whitewash  fly  off  the 
target,  as  if  a  puff  of  smoke  liad  passed  from 
the  iron.  The  Duiiet  left  a  leaden  star  mark. 
Hurrah !  it  was  a  3 ;  for  the  mark^  waved  his 
blue  flag  over  his  turfen  rampart. 

The  good  shots  all  came  first.  Lothario 
stepped  forward  next,  and,  with  quick  aim,  let  fly 
with  an  ele^i^t  and  studied  carelessness — ^his 
shot  was  high  to  the  left,  and  the  white  flag 
waved  high  to  the  left,  too.  Sergeant  Brother- 
hood, a  stolid  man,  aimed  carefully  and  pulled 
carefully ;  the  result  being  a  bull's  eye,  and  a 
triumphant  wave  of  the  red  flag.  ^'  Two  to  one 
on  Brotherhood  \" 

"live  hundred  yards,**  shouted  St.  Ives; 
^right  about  faee !"  And  off  went  the  champions 
to  the  distant  white  stump  feu:  away  beyond  the 
thom<bush  and  that  third  elump  of  prickly 
furze  on  which  the  yellow  blossoms  showed  so 
starred  and  eolAy.  Sergeant  Brotherhood  was 
champion,  for  he  made  one  red,  three  blues, 
and  one  white  out  of  his  five  shots  at  two 
hundred  yards.  Kext  to  him  in  the  score,  came 
the  miller  and  the  gay  exciseman,  whUe  private 
Nott,  who  had  not  got  the  right  way  of  holding 
his  rifle,  missed  three  times*  aad  scored  cmly 
two  points  at  the  saaae  range. 

The  red  danger  flag  was  now  hoisted,  and 
Squire  Himger'a  groom— -there  on  a  superb  ckes- 
nut  hunter — was  now  told  to  gallop  up  to  the 
target,  and  tell  the  keeper  to  come  out  of  his 
fortress  and  repaint  it. 

Presently  the  groom  came  gallopmg  back 
to  say  that  the  targets  were  ready,  the  red 
flag  taken  dova.  The  flring  began.  Tlie  pri- 
vates were  joking  each  other  about  the  "  ducks' 
eggs,"  or  O  Huueee.  I  was  hailed  ^  umpire,  and 
the  bets  grew  more  nnmerous.  Many  of  the 
attitudes  now  were  eocentcic^     St.  Ives  was 


boay  jniAi  the  score-book.  How  carefully,  with 
a  ^ave  smile,  Brotherhood  loaded  his  rifle !  He 
twitched  off  dexterouslv  the  too  of  the  cart- 
ridge—'he  poured  in  tae  large  olack  gramed 
powder — he  put  m  the  bullet  so  clean  and 
bran  new,  aud  it  slid  down  the  barrel  with  a 
gurgling  soaad  of  content  till  the  steel  cap  of  the 
ramrod  proclaimed  it  home— now  he  canted  up 
the  piece,  ticked  off  the  burnt  cap  and  re- 
fitted the  nipple  with  a  fresh  little  copper  hat 
— ^then  he  half  cocked  the  piece  and  brought 
it  to  the  "order." 

Meanwhile,  it  was  the  miller's  turn  to  fire.  He 
chose  to  kneel,  and  get  a  firm  rest  witii  his 
elbow  on  liis  left  knee.  Bang !  the  sound  from 
the  target  told  us  that  it  was  an  outside  shot ; 
the  marker  waved  the  white  flag — ^he  had  gained 
one  point. 

Brotlierhood  now  sat  down  in  the  Ross  manner, 
and  cuddled  up  the  butt  of  the  rifle  with  his 
coat  collar :  the  barrel  beautifully  steady,  his 
neck  craned  up  uncomfortably  to  look  over 
the  high  tampiKc  gate  of  a  rest  straigiit  to  the 
target.  Will  the  trigger  never  move?  Whish! 
tang!  it  was  a  three,  positively.  Very  good, 
Sei^eant  Brotherhood ! 

The  next  man  laid  down  flat  on  his  stomach 
and  fired;  the  consequence  of  wUch  attitude, 
and  it  mit  being  properly  allowed  for,  was  that 
the  bullet  fell  fortv  yards  short  of  the  target, 
ploughed  a  long  oark  groove  in  the  turf,  and 
splasoed  up  over  the  target,  turf-wall  and  all, 
into  the  woods  far  above,  to  the  serious  injury 
of  the  young  oaks. 

The  target  looked  very  small  from  hence,  and, 
with  the  worse  shots,  the  bullets  have  a  special 
tendency  to  fall  short ;  but  the  defeated  men 
bear  their  losses  very  well,  and  joke  about 
"  shooting  well  when  they  choose,"  and  wantmg 
"  a  brooding  hen  to  put  some  of  their  ducks'  eggs 
under."  With  good-humouied  grumbling  they 
poured  th^r  lost  sixpences  into  the  receptive 
hands  of  the  sttUceholder,  and  Brotherhooa  and 
the  miller  were  still  the  champions.  Again  the 
groom  galloped  up  to  the  target  to  order  the 
marker  to  repaint  it ;  for  now  the  shooting  at 
the  six  hundred  yards — ^the  real  tug  of  war — 
commenced. 

The  target  still  stared  at  us  steadily  with  its 
one  eye,  but  it  was  smaller  than  a  pocket-handker- 
chief;  and,  when  a  rifle-barrel  wavered  the  sight, 
was  lost  in  a  moment. 

"  2«iow,  then,  do  your  best,  sergeant,  and  the 
cup's  yours,"  says  St.  Ives  to  Brotherhood, 
quietljr  dotting  up  the  score-book  all  the  while ; 
"  nothing  to  do,  man,  but  aim  straight  and  pull 
steadily? 

"  Very  easy,  isn't  it,  when  you  know  how, 
captain?"  says  Brotherhood,  kneeling,  and 
putting  up  his  rest  to  the  line  marked  six 
hundred.    Breathless  excitement. 

A  long  aim,  lost  once,  and  once  readjusted, 
and  Brotherhood  fired  a  nervous  shot— the 
glittering  of  the  silver  cup  in  his  eyes— but 
fortune  was  with  him,  for  it  was  a  blue. 

The  miller  followed  with  a  white,  the  ezoiae- 
man  with  a  miss»  wluch  he  could  not  account  for. 
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We  were  still  so  far  from  the  tai^t,  that  the 
sound  of  the  stroke  on  it  took  quite  two  seconds 
reaching  us.  We  could  not  now  see  the  target 
smoke  when  it  was  hit ;  but  there  was  still  the 
sharp  tang  and  the  dull  flat  cleayiug  sound  when 
the  bullet  drove  into  the  tarf. 

4t  this  distance  the  inferior  shots  only  hit 
about  once  in  three  times ;  but  the  miller  with 
the  iron  hand  was  still  redoubtable,  for  he 
struck  the  mark  four  times  running. 

The  last  shot  came,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
cup,  whether  it  was  to  go  to  Applewood  or  Mel- 
some.  The  bets  were  m  favour  of  the  landlord, 
for  the  miller  was  choleric  and  rather  flurried. 

Brotherhood  went  first,  he  being  already  one 
aliead ;  if  he  got  a  blue  this  time  he  was  the 
victor.  A  blue  for  the  miller,  and  there  would 
be  a  tie. 

The  landlord  fired  first,  kneeling;  a  steady 
liit  and  long  aim ;  a  careful,  good  shot.  The 
red  flag  of  danger  suddenly  appeared,  and  the 
marker  came  out  to  examine  the  shot.  Much 
agitation;  it  must  be  a  white:  no,  hurrah!  it 
was  actually  a  blue. 

The  miller  knelt — anxious  and  too  quick ;  he 
was  too  sure  of  himself,  was  the  miller.  The  aim 
was  perfect — ^full  on  the  bull's  eye.  "  Good  for  a 
liner,"  called  out  private  Barnes,  who  was  betting 
on  the  miller;  but  ne  pulled  too  quickly,  the  barrel 
flew  up,  and  lodged  the  bullet  exactly  on  the  very 
top  ridge  of  the  seam  that  divided  the  target. 

"  Excellent  line,"  cried  the  backers  of  the 
miller — but  the  cup — the  cup  was  Brotherhood's. 

His  companions  now  broke  their  ranks  and 
crowded  to  congratulate  the  victor,  who  modestly 
leant  his  chin  on  his  rifle-barrel  and  said  he 
•*  scarcely  expected  to  do  it ;"  but  you  could  see 
he  did  expect  it,  by  the  contented  twinkle  of  his 
left  eye. 

Tlie  exciseman  in  a  graceful  attitude  was  re- 
lating to  his  adherents  the  exact  reasons  why 
ne  lost  the  cup ;  but  these  did  not  seem  to  be 
quite  satisfactory;  a  comrade  saying,  "But 
you  pulled  too  juick— you  pulled  too  quick." 

As  for  the  miller,  he  was  rather  in  a  temper,  I 
fear,  for  he  said  nothing,  looked  rather  red  under 
the  eyes,  and  kept  wiping  away  nothing  in  par- 
ticular from  his  rifle  lock. 

The  ceremony  of  the  day  now  began, 

**  form  hollow  square  '."shouted  St.  Ives,  nod- 
ding at  Brotherhood,  who  looked  as  uncomfort- 
able as  if  he  were  going  to  be  instantly  hanged, 
and  fumbled  about  at  his  cartridges,  which  surely 
scarcely  wanted  counting  just  then. 

The  liollow  square  was  formed.  In  the  centre 
was  throned  St.  Ives  with  the  cup  glittering 
before  hiih  on  the  table,  its  top-coat  of  brown 
paper  peeled  off. 

Sergeant  Brotherhood — that  grave,  stolid, 
honest  fellow,  now  blushing  just  like  a  girl — was 
called  forward.  St.  Ives,  in  a  short  pithy  speech, 
presented  him  with  the  cup,  which  he  received 
with  stammered  thanks.  The  lesser  prizes  were 
given  and  the  riflemen  dispersed  to  luncL  Loaves 
were  tumbled  out  of  haversacks,  great  stone 
erodes  of  beer  gurgled  out  their  contents,  and 
the  riflemen  formed  a  ring  round  jovial  St.  Ives 


and  the  winnerof  the  silver  cup.  I  left  them  chant- 
ing out  brave  old  songs,  and  went  homeward. 

1  had  not  walked  more  than  two  miles  when 
Sergeant  Brotherhood  came  up  to  me,  and  reined 
in  the  gaunt  camelopard  of  a  horse  he  rode, 
to  have  a  talk.  The  silver  cup  dangled  from 
his  rifle,  nor  can  I  call  tlie  display  of  a  trophv 
so  stoutly  won,  mere  vanity.  I  asked  to  looK 
at  it,  and  read  the  inscription : 

24th  dowkshibe  bifles,  t.b., 

APBIL,  1862. 

PEESBNTED  BT  LIEUT.  ST.  IVES; 

WON  BY 

Brotherhood's  name  was  still  to  be  added  by 
the  Buyborough  silversmith.  In  the  dusk  of 
the  April  twilight,  the  cup  glimmered  brightly, 
and  tne  gold  of  the  lining  shone  with  a  mellow 
radiance.  I  trust  I  have  in  me  as  little  envy  as^ 
most  men;  yet  I  could  scarcely  resist  envying  the 
winner  of  the  cup  when  he  placed  it  on  the  table  at 
home,  and  his  wife  and  children  ran  to  kiss  him. 
Turning  for  a  moment  in  a  Whittington  atti- 
tude, I  could  hear  the  quick  shot  of  the  Ghickle- 
burv  Company  as  they  went  on  with  their  con- 
cluding sweepstakes. 


INEALLIBILITY  AT  TOULOUSE. 

An  amiable  French  archbishop,  having  for- 
gotten where  his  allegiance  was  due,  and  proved 
himself  a  stronger  Papist  than  patriot,  has  lately 
subjected  himself  to  the  disgrace  of  having  his 
archbishoply  orders  countermanded.  He  wished 
to  hold  an  open-air  jubilee,  promising  plenary 
indulgence,  and  enhanced  with  every  possible 
pomp  of  ceremonies,  to  commemorate  a  glorious 
victory.  His  government  interposed,  saying- 
"  No  ;  you  shall  do  no  such  thing.  The  event 
you  would  celebrate,  is  best  forgotten.  It  i» 
a  ^ievous  and  bloody  episode  of  our  ancient 
reh^ious  discords.  Your  jubilee  will  probably 
excite  division  and  hatred,  besides  disturbing- 
the  public  peace.  We  cannot  prevent  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Sacrament,  which  is  sanctioned 
by  ancient  custom ;  but  we  vnU  prevent  the  rest 
of  the  street  performances  which  you  threaten  in 
your  pastoral  letter." 

Will  you?  Sundry  staunch  fanatics,  zealous 
and  crafty,  of  the  bad  old  sort,  openly  declare- 
that  you  will  not.  The  month  of  May  will  soon 
show  which  spirit  shall  prevail  in  ihe  city  of 
Toulouse — the  spirit  of  the  Vatican,  or  the  spirit 
of  the  Tuileries. 

Strangers  who  are  only  acquainted  with  the 
north-west,  the  north,  and  the  north-east,  of 
France,  are  apt  to  conclude  that  the  Roman 
faith  pervades  the  whole  land  unquestioned;  but 
history,  as  well  as  further  travel,  will  teach  them 
that,  lu  the  west  and  south-west  at  least,  a  re- 
formed religion  has  struck  deep  and  ancient 
root.  Whenever  the  two  opposing  creeds  came 
to  try  issues  it  was  as  the  meeting  of  Hre  and 
water.  In  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  just  tluree  hundred  years  ago,  the  city  of 
Toulouse  amused  itself  with  a  public  rehearsal 
of  the  mnssacro  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Four 
thousand  Protestants  who  had  been  inveigled 
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into  laying  down  their  arms,  were  slain  on  Whit- 
Snnday  altemoon,  by  assailants  who  rushed  out 
of  vespers  for  the  purpose.  An  eye-witness,  of 
some  experience,  declared  that  he  never  before 
beheld  heads  flying  about  in  such  multitudes. 
This  is  the  glorious  victory  of  which  the  present 
amiable  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  proposes  to  hold 
a  centenary  celebration,  to  last  a  week,  as  a  Feast 
of  deliverance,  on  and  about  the  seventeenth  of 
May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixtj-two, 
ana  respecting  wbi(£  festival,  although  pro- 
hibited, good  Catholics  intimate  that  where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  waj. 

However  we  may  dispute  about  the  origin  of 
evil,  one  thing  is  certain :  that  evil  begets  ev'd. 
One  evil  thing  gives  rise  to,  induces,  and  is 
the  cause  of,  another.  As  a  good  tree  brings 
forth  good  fruit,  so,  a  bad  tree  brings  forth 
bad  fruit.  The  last  centenary  celebration  of 
the  wicked  deed,  namely,  that  in  1762,  was 
a  thunder-cloud  whose  ooming  was  ushered  in 
by  crimes  that  make  us  shudder,  and  which  we 
would  gladly  leave  in  oblivion  had  not  a  Chris- 
tian prelate  strained  after  their  possible  repe- 
tition. The  cloud  was  already  charged  with 
lightning  ready  to  strike  the  first  devoted  head 
that  chance  or  passion  might  single  out.  Months 
beforehand,  the  popular  mind  was  exoit-ed  by 
preparations  for  tnat  coming  seventeenth  of 
May.  The  magnificence  of  the  decorations,  the 
doth  of  gold  expressly  ordered  at  Lyons,  the 
costumes,  and  the  altars  to  be  built  in  the 
streets  for  this  monstrous  and  revolting  revival 
of  horrors,  were  talked  of  on  all  sides.  Pro- 
testants were  regarded  as  worse  than  infidels, 
and  as  more  pestiferous  than  mad  dogs. 

There  dwelt  then  at  Toulouse,  a  respectable 
family — to  their  sorrow  members  of  the  reformed 
religion— of  the  name  of  Calas,  doing  a  good 
business  as  drapers,  irreproachable  in  conduct, 
leading  a  life  of  modest  competency,  and 
respected  hj  their  neighbours. 

The  familjr  consisted  of  Jean  Calas,  the 
father,  aged  sixty-four;  Anne  Calas,  the  mother, 
aged  forty-five  (the  legal  documents  called  her 
la  demoisell  Calas  Mere,  because  a  bourgeolse, 
even  when  married,  was  not  allowed  to  be  called 
madame);  and  six  children.  Of  these,  four  were 
sons;  Marc  Antoine,  the  eldest;  Jean  Pierre, 
the  cadet  or  second  son ;  Louis,  of  whom  more 
anon ;  and  Jean  Louis  Donat,  who  scarcely  en- 
ters into  our  story,  being  then  (fortunately  for 
him^  apprenticed  in  a  commercial  establishment 
at  litroes.  The  two  daughters  happened  to  be 
staying  at  a  friend's  oountiy-house. 

Another  member  of  the  household  was  Jeanne 
Yignier,  a  servant,  who  had  lived  with  the  family 
five-and-twenty  years,  who  professed,  and  doubt- 
less felt  in  her  way«  a  strong  attachment  to 
them«  converting  it  into  a  privileffe  to  speak 
and  act  pretty  nearly  as  she  pleased.  Her  faith 
was  opposed  to  that  of  her  master's.  She  was 
a  bigoted  Catholic — that  is,  she  was  a  Catholic 
of  her  day;  and  she  selected  as  her  especial 
favourites  the  eldest  and  the  third  sons.  Her 
zeal  and  affection  carried  her  so  far  as  to  attempt 
young  Louis's  secret  conversion,  with  the  object 


of  ensuring  his  eternal  welfare  by  bringing  him 
back  to  the  pale  of  the  true  church.  Her  en- 
deavours were  seconded  by  friends  and  neigh* 
hours,  by  the  barber  Durand,  his  wife,  and 
their  son  the  abb^,  and  by  another  abb^  named 
Benaben. 

Both  Marc  Antoine  and  Louis  Calas  were  dis- 
satisfied with  their  humble  circumstanoes»  or 
rather  with  the  humble  appearance  which  their 
father's  faith  and  social  position  required  them 
to  be  contented  with.  Their  weakness  was  the 
inconsistent  follj  of  Quaker's  children,  who 
should  pant  to  rush  into  Vanity  Fair.  Both 
aimed  at  making  an  appearance  above  their 
sphere  of  life ;  a  superior  education  only  excited 
their  ambition.  They  probably  believed  their 
parents  more  wealthy  than  they  really  were. 
They  longed  to  wear  bright-coloured  clothes — an 
unreasonable  wish  at  that  time  of  day— to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  poor  grev-clad  tradesmen; 
ana  their  importunities  at  last  extorted  the 
grant  of  blue  coats  with  metal  buttons. 

When  Louis  attained  his  eighteenth  year  his 
secret  vanity  and  hb  distaste  for  regular  busi- 
ness exceeded  aU  moderate  bounds.  He  tried 
hard  to  get  his  father  to  concede  a  more  showy 
establishment  than  that  intended  for  him.  Un- 
able to  bend  his  parent's  wise  resolution,  he  re- 
solved to  break  through  it  violently.  It  is  no 
harsh  judgment  to  suppose  that  Louis,  greedy 
and  selfish,  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  abjuring  the  faith  of  his  ances- 
tors. The  law  furnished  the  children  of  Huge- 
nots  with  terrible  arms  against  parental  autho- 
rity. An  ordonnance  of  the  seventeenth  of 
June,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
one,  made  the  son  of  a  Protestant  his  own 
master  at  seven  years  of  a^,  allowed  him 
to  renounce  his  parents'  religion,  and  to  exact 
an  allowance  enapling  him  to  live  separate  from 
the  family.  Louis  therefore  drew  up  a  memo- 
rial, addressed  to  the  Intendant  of  the  Province, 
in  which  he  demanded  the  King's  orders,  nol 
only  for  his  own  proper  sequestration,  but  also 
for  that  of  his  two  sisters  and  his  younger 
brother  Donat.  There  is  nothing  like  the  ^al 
of  nevr  made  converts. 

This  petition,  which  Louis  carried  about  with 
him  in  his  pocket,  accidentally  fell  into  Maro 
Antoine's  hands,  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  aware 
of  its  contents,  bitterly  reproached  his  brother 
with  the  wicked  attempt  to  bring  misery  into 
the  family.  Louis,  in  his  guilty  shame,  went 
and  hid  himself  in  the  Durand's  house.  Only 
Jeanne,  the  servant,  knew  where  he  was,  and 
she  supplied  him  with  monev  out  of  her  savings. 
From  nis  retreat,  Louis,  holding  fast  to  his  pro- 
ject, nef^tiated  with  his  father.  Jean  Calas  nad 
no  possible  means  of  preventing  a  conversion 
which  grieved  him  deeply.  After  a  time,  he  was 
visited  oy  a  councillor  ot  the  parliament,  M.  De 
La  Mothe,  a  highly  respected  and  infiuential 
person,  who  informed  him  of  Louis's  deter- 
mination, and  advised  him  to  make  no  opposi- 
tion. 

*'  Monsieur  le  Conseiller,'*  replied  the  father, 
coldly,  *'  I  approve  of  my  son's  conversion,  if  it 
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be  bat  smeere.  AHempts  to  force  people's  eon- 
aeienoBs  ouij  result  in  makiag  hypocrites,  who 
end  by  being  of  no  religion." 

Cam,  therefore,  however  unwillingly,  con- 
fionted  to  the  abjuration ;  but  etiU  he  wished  to 
place  his  son,  according  to  his  own  ideas  and 
nis  own  resources,  with  a  stocking  manufacturer 
at  l^imes,  who,  moreoyer,  was  a  good  catholic. 
But  Louis  refused,  on  the  ground  that  Mines 
was  infected  with  heresy,  and  insisted  on  re- 
maining at  Toulouse.  The  aiehbishop  intimated 
to  the  parent  that  he  ought  to  yield :  adding,  that 
it  was  better  to  do  so  with  a  good  grace  than 
eompulsorily,  or  on  an  order  from  the  minister. 
Galas  had  to  pay  six  hundred  lirres  for  debts 
which  his  son  had  contracted*— a  heavy  sum, 
under  aU  tlie  circumstanees — and  besides,  to 
aupp^  four  iiuadred  lines  for  Louis's  appren- 
ticesmp.  . 

The  wieked  child  was  not  satisfied  with  these 
ooncesBi(Mi8  *,  he  had  put  the  secew  on,  and  he 
woiUd  screw  it  tight.  He  wanted  more,  and 
wrote  a  threatening  letter  to  the  ef  ect  that  if 
tbey  did  not  make  him  a  sufficient  aUowanoe  he 
would  apply  to  the  authorities  to  compel  them 
to  do  so.  The  wietebed  lad  was  as  gcrod  as  his 
word ;  the  father  was  obliged  to  make  an  annual 
payment  of  one  hundred  livres  for  his  raainte- 
nanee.  The  ^  deserter,"  as  he  was  called,  went 
a  atep  still  further.  The  father,  beiu^g  short  of 
money,  mid  negteoting  to  pay  the  quarter's  al- 
lowance to  the  day,  was  tmreatened  by  the  son 
with  legal  proceedmgs.  In  spite  of  au  this,  the 
loBMufiering  parent  still  re^rded  the  unnatural 
chiui  with  unabated  affection.  Louis,  having 
requeeted  his  assistaace  to  take  an  establishment 
which  suited  his  views.  Galas  offered  him  three 
thousand  francs  in  money  and  ten  thousand  in 
merchaadiae.  But  the  parents  were  stricken  to 
the  heart.  The  son  of  a  prote^ant  who  had 
abjured  his  faith  was  pnihibited  from  returning 
to  the  paternal  mansion.  The  mother  wept 
every  time  she  saw  her  son  pass  the  door  with- 
out entering. 

If  Marc  Antoine  were  another  souroe  of 
grief,  it  was  not  by  open  ingratitude.  He 
also  lon^d  for  a  higher  position,  but  he  would 
not  attain  it  by  ruining  Ms  family.  He  hated 
trade ;  he  had  artutical  tastes,  with  a  decided 
inclination  for  luxury  and  dissif^ation.  His 
literary  acquirements  and  a  certain  fluency  of 
^ech  turned  hie  thoughts  to  the  profession  of 
advocate.  He  consequently  studied  law,  and,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven,  had  taken  his  bachelor's 
degree.  He  was  about  to  pass  his  Ucentiate's 
examination,  when  he  discovered,  somewhat  late 
in  tiie  day,  that  a  oertiticate  of  c«thohcism  was 
indispensable  for  further  progress  in  his  legal 
career,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  other.  Every 
poet,  place,  and  office,  neariy  every  profession, 
was  closed  to  protestants.  Attorneys,  bailiffs, 
constables,  eherifis'  officers,  printers,  booksellers, 
phyeicians,  goldsmiths,  apothecaries,  and  sur- 
geons, must  ail  be  good  catholics.  Trade  was 
open,  with  suudry  exceptions;  a  Protestant 
eottld  not  be  a  grocer. 

Marc  Antoine^  thinking  to  take  the  bull  by 


the  horns,  boldly  asked  the  cur^  of  the  panrii 
for  a  certificate.  The  priest  good-naturedly 
shut  his  eyes,  and  was  about  to  sign  it,  when 
his  servant  exclaimed,  "Why,  all  the  Galases 
are  heretics !" 

"  If  that  is  ihe  case,"  said  the  car6,  "  I  can- 
not give  the  certificate  until  you  bring  me  a 
ticket  of  confession." 

Marc  Antoine  retaraed  sorrowfully  back  to 
the  shop. 

"  Why  don't  you  do  like  your  brother  Louis  ?" 
asked  one  of  his  acqaaintaiiee,  who  had  obtained 
his  license  to  practise,  that  very  morning. 

"Uever  !•"  replied  Marc  Antoine.  "  One  of 
that  sort  is  enough  in  a  family .'' 

Erom  that  time  the  youo^  man,  baffled  in  his 
hopes,  became  taciturn  and  gloomy.  He  asso* 
ciated  little  with  his  famik,  but  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  witu  idle  companions 
at  tennis  and  billiards,  where  he  lost  as  much  as 
a  louis  d'or  at  a  time — an  enormous  sum  at 
tbat  time  for  a  tradesman's  s<m.  He  regarded 
business,  as  a  galley-slaye  regards  his  chain.  He 
grovelled  in  low  orgies,  in  the  company  of  gam- 
blers, declaiming  poetry  and  sinj^  loose  songs. 
His  rnlinf  passion  was  for  private  theatri^, 
in  which  he  played  with  apnkuse  Polyeuctes 
and  other  tragic  parts.  Hamlef  s  soliloquy  was 
one  of  hb  ^vouiite  pieces.  Anything  relating 
to  self-destraetion  he  recited  as  if  it  came  from 
his  inmost  heart.  In  short,  Mnrc  Antoine  Gaks 
was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  weak  mortal  whom 
conflicting  passions  and  insufficient  self-control 
drove  to  take  refuge  in  suicide. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  October,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-one,  a  cry  was  heard 
from  ihe  Galas's  house.  Jeanne,  the  servant, 
rushed  into  the  street  soreamine  "Ah!  my 
God !   Murder  has  been  oommittea  !" 

The  neighbours  crowded  in  and  found  Marc 
Antoine  lying  in  the  shop,  with  his  head  resting 
on  a  bale  of  goods ;  kis  mother  hanging  over  him 
battling  his  temples  with  Hungary  water,  and 
trying  to  make  him  swallow  a  few  drops ;  the 
father  leaning  on  the  counter,  sobbii^  in  the 
despair  of  gnef.  A  surgeon's  apprentice  ex- 
amined the  Dody,  and  found  it  quite  cold,  with 
no  diseoverabk  wound,  but  with  a  black  mark 
round  the  neck- 
Then  came  the  authorities,  making  their  in- 
quiries, and  backed  by  the  populace,  who  soon 
found  a  clue  to  the  mystery.  Gidas,  the  father, 
had  strangled  his  son  to  prevent  his  turning 
Gatholic,  like  Louis.  Did  not  everybody  know 
that  Huguenots  condemned  and  put  to  death  any 
of  their  members  who  showed  symptoms  of  ab- 
juring tiieir  errors  P  Marc  Antoine  had  been 
sentenced  in  some  secret  assembly,  and  had  been 
executed  by  his  own  family. 

The  fiunuy,  conscious  of  their  innocence,  could 
not  comprehend  that  they  were  charged  with  a 
crime.  The  capitoul  titwaive,  or  h^  magis- 
trate, of  Toulouse,  David  de  Beaudnque,  a  fervent 
exterminator  of  heresy,  soon  made  up  his  mind. 

*'  Gould  we  not  act  a  little  more  cahnly,  a 
little  less  hastily?'^  asked  another  eapitoof  at 
lower  degree. 
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"Monsieiir/'  answered  David,  "I  tako  the 
TespoDaibil%  upon  my  own  Bhouiden.  The 
cause  of  xeligioa  is  heie  in  quastion.'' 

The  prisoners  were  ordmd  off  to  the  Hdtel 
deTiUe.  WhikGabsmechanicxllfniettiiedto 
look  the  door^  Jiis  son  Fiem  set  a  hAUA  candle 
in  the  passage,  ready  for  use  on  uoir  return. 
David  ordered  him  to  put  out  the  light,  sulkily 
olosamngf  "  Ion  will  not  be  back  quite  ao  soon 
as  you  think/' 

Sammarily  interrogated,  the  Galases  persisted 
in  their  fiist  statement;  namely,  that  when 
young  Piem  and  his  fiaendLavayese  went  down 
stairs  afttt  aupper,  they  found  the  liCeless  .body 
lying  near  the  snop-door.  The  othem  ooald  give 
no  further  information. 

This  statement,  which  was  not«oinct,  sealed 
the  ruin  of  the  family. 

"  Gome,  eoBie,"  said  David  brutally.  "  You 
killed  him,  Pisire  Galas;  it's  of  no  use  your 
denying  thi^  yon  killed  lum." 

'*  He  killed  iiim,"  said  Savamer,  the  xoi^iBtrar, 
"  ts  surely  as  I  hold  this  pen  in  my  faana." 

"I  see,"  said  David,  knitting  his  brows, 
"  that  we  shall  have  to  tiy  what  a  few  tuns  of 
the  rack  wiU  do." 

£ven  yet,  the  prisoners  could  hardly  appreciate 
the  gravity  of  their  positixm.  But  wnen  thev 
leanied  that  they  were  to  be  parted  and  eacn 
led  off  to  a  separate  dnngeon,  ihev  correeted 
themselves  and  unanimons^  deolarea  that  Marc 
AnUme  had  b&m/aimd  ianfeeL  In  this  reepaci, 
after  their  separation,  their  statements  never 
varied  nor  disagreed  with  each  QtheE. 

At  this  point  of  the  story  it  is  natnnl  to  ask 
what  ooula  have  tempted  conscientions  and  re- 
ligious people  to  swerve,  ever  so  little,  Irom  the 
truth.  The  answer  is,  thev  were  sorely  tempted 
to  suppress  the  faet  of  tne  suicide.  At  that 
epoch,  the  crime  of  adf-^kflAnction  was  visited 
in  'France  witb  most  cme]«  unjust,  and  absord 
penalties.  An  indictment  was  drawn  np  against 
the  body,  which  was  dragged  naked  on  a 
hurdle,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  populaoe, 
to  a  gEdlows  on  which  it  was  hung.  All  the 
deceased's  goods  were  confiscated  to  the  king. 
Thus  tiie  innocent  sorvivoin  were  made  to  suffer 
for  their  guilty  relaiive—if  guilt  there  were  and 
not  a  detangemmt  or  perversion  of  the  reasoning 
faculties.  There  was,  in  thoaft  days,  no  possible 
verdict  /of  "  Temporary  Insanity,"  to  alleviate 
the  feelings  and  satisfy  the  conscience  of  a 
scrupulous  juryman  or  judge. 

The  aotual  state  of  the  case  was  this :  On  the 
fatal  evening,  a  youQg  friend  of  the  family, 
naaied  Lavayase,  hapnening  to  pass  through 
Toulouse,  was  invited  to  supper  at  seven 
o'clock.  The  whole  party  were  present.  Marc 
Antoine,  in  an  absent  fit,  paid  little  attention  to 
what  was  going  on.  He  ate  .sparingly,  drank 
several  draughts  of  wine,  ana  witadrew  at 
denert,  acooniing  to  his  usual  custom.  No  un- 
easiness was  felt  about  him ;  he  was  doubtless 
cone,  either  to  the  tennis  court  or  the  Four 
Billiards.  Madame  Galas  worked  at  her  em- 
broidery; chatting  meanwhile  with  those  around 
her.    At  half-past  nine,  Lavayase  zose  to  se- 


tire.  Pierre  had  fallen  asleep  on  his  ohair. 
They  woke  him  up,  and  joked  him  for  so  doing ; 
and  the  guest  took  his  leave  amidst  lau^iter. 
Pierre  went  down-stairs,  to  see  Lavajsse  to 
the  door,  and  cloae  it  after  hkn.  As  they  passed 
the  do6r  which  communicated  from  the  passage 
with  the  shop— ''Look,"  said  Lavaysse,  ''the 
warehouse  door  is  open !  I  wonder  whether 
there  is  any  one  there." 

They  looked  in.  Lostantly  theyutteiedaciy 
of  horror.  The  w^house  door  was  what  we 
call  a  foldtn^-door,  similar  to  those  with  which 
modern  dinmg  and  drawing-rooms  often  com- 
municate. The  two  leaves  stood  ajar;  across 
them  had  been  placed  a  thick  round  stick,  or 
roller,  used  in  packing ;  and  from  this,  hung,  bjr 
a  rope  with  a  double  slip-knot,  the  body  of  Marc 
Antoine  Galas,  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  With  a 
cnriow  precaution,  which  is  far  from  rare  with 
pMsons  about  to  commit  suicide,  before  fixing 
the  fatal  noose  he  had  carefully  deposited  his 
grey  coat  and  his  nankin  waistcoat  on  the 
counter.  Pierre  seized  his  brother's  hand;  the 
swinging  of  the  body  increased  their  tenor  and 
Teneweutheir  cries  of  alarm.  Galas  the  elder, 
heafing  them,  rushed  down-stairs.  At  the  sight, 
he  excwimed,  "  My  child !  my  poor  child !"  and 
mustered  strength  to  lift  and  rabe  the  bodv  in 
his  arms.  This  movement  caused  the  sticr  to 
ML;  and  Galas,  laymg  his  son  on  the  floor, 
unfastened  the  slip-knot^  calUng  to  Pierre, 
''In  God's  name,  run  to  the  surgeon;  per- 
haps my  poor  boy  is  not  quite  d^."  The 
mother  was  oomingj  down-stairs,  but  Lavaysse 
sent  her  bade  again,  saying,  "  Ob,  Madame ! 
tills  is  no  place  for  you."  But  sbe  could  not 
rest ;  after  telling  the  maid  to  go  and  see  what 
was  the  matter,  she  returned  herself,  and  beheld 
the  spectacle  of  her  child's  lifeless  body. . 

Instead  of  the  suraeon,  came  his  apprentice 
Gorrse,  who  took  it  fw  granted  that  Marc  An- 
toine, overbearing  in  his  temper^  had  been  mur- 
dered by  some  enemy. 

"Mon  Dieu!"  said  Pieire,  "has  he  been 
quanrelliflg  with  anybody  P  I  will  go  to  the 
Pour  Billiards— I  will  inquire  everywhere——" 

"  Do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  interrupted  the 
father.  "Take  care  how  you  spread  the  report 
that  your  brother  has  destroyed  himself.  At 
least  save  the  honour  of  your  wretehed  family." 

This  cane  false  step  led  to  irretrievable  misery. 
The  falsehood,  the  suppression  of  the  truth  ne- 
cessary to  "save  the  honour  of  the  family," 
was  ten  times  more  disastrous  than  the  truth 
would  have  been.  Tiie  authorities,  discover- 
ing at  the  outset  that  there  was  an  under- 
studing  among  the  family  to  give  a  coloured 
version  of  the  facts,  were  in  some  degree  ex- 
cusable for  retaining  their  preconceived  ideas 
during  more  advanced  stages  of  the  case. 

On  the  ninth  of  March,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  Gahis  was  condemned, 
first,  to  the  rack,  <*  to  draw  from  him  the  avowal 
of  his  crime,  its  acoomphoes,  and  circumstances," 
and,  secon£Q.y,  to  an  awful  death. 

But  grave  events,  as  far  as  the  public  were 
conoemcd,  arising  out  of  young  Galae'e  decease, 
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occurred  before  the  final  catastrophe.  The 
fearful  prejudice  entertained  by  the  judges  left 
no  douot  whatever  on  their  minds.  As  thej 
had  insisted  from  the  beginning'  that  Marc  An- 
toine  had  been  strangled  by  his  relations,  they 
were  obliged  to  hold,  without  further  proof 
that  he  had  become  a  convert  to  Catholicism. 
Suicide  had  nothing  to  do  with  Marc  Antoine's 
death ;  therefore  it  was  a  case  of  martyrdom.  As 
a  logical  sequence,  and  as  a  lesson  to  mankind, 
his  memory  must  be  honoured  by  a  funeral  of 
the  utmost  magnificence.  Here  we  see  that 
martyrdom  is  no  novelty  as  a  rallying  cry  in 
religious  warfare.  David  and  his  associates 
resolved  to  bury  the  defunct  in  consecrated 
ground,  and  the  cur6  of  St.  Etienne,  the  Galas's 
parish,  agreed  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

Every  circumstance  of  the  funeral  pomp  was 
calculated  to  excite  the  public  mind  and  prepare 
it  for  the  coming  jubilee.  A  Sunday  was  selected, 
in  order  that  tne  whole  population  misht  join 
the  procession.  Forty  priests  marched  to  the 
Hotel  de  Yille,  to  precede  the  body :  which  had 
been  preserved  in  lime.  The  whole  Fraternity 
of  the  White  Penitents,  acting  on  a  rumour  that 
Marc  Antoine  had  intended  to  join  that  religi- 
ous association,  followed  the  corpse  with  tapers 
and  banners.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  same 
Fraternity  celebrated  in  their  chapel  a  solemn 
service  for  Marc  Antoine's  soul.  The  church 
was  hung  with  white,  and  on  the  top  of  a  splen- 
did catafalque  they  placed  a  skeleton  hired  from 
a  surgeon  for  the  occasion.  The  skeleton  held 
in  one  hand  the  palm  of  martyrdom,  and  in 
the  other  a  streamer  inscribed,  abjubation  of 
HSBESY.  On  the  catafalque  was  the  name  of 
Marc  Antoine  Galas.  At  this  service  all  the 
religious  fraternities  of  the  town  were  present, 
and  the  Grey  Friars  soon  afterwards  performed 
a  similar  ceremony. 

How  was  it  possible  to  doubt  that  Marc 
Antoine  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church  P 
How  was  it  possible  to  doubt  the  father's 
ffuilt?  A  less  impressionable  population  than 
tnat  of  Toulouse  might  have  been  persuaded 
of  ike  facts,  perhaps.  The  pretended'  martyr's 
own  brother,  Louis  the  Convert,  sanctioned 
the  ceremony  by  his  presence.  True,  he  could 
not  bear  the  siirht  of  the  hideous  skeleton; 
he  was  taken  ill  and  was  carried  out.  He 
even  dared  to  ask  what  right  they  had  to  claim 
his  elder  brother  as  one  of  their  body.  "  Did 
you  not  tell  us  yourself,"  they  rejoined,  "  that 
the  deceased  fully  intended  to  join  the  White 
Penitents  ?  "  Shortly,  Marc  Antoine  was  more 
than  a  martyr ;  he  was  on  his  way  to  become  a 
saint.    Miracles  were  wrouj^ht  over  liis  grave. 

The  father's  examination  in  the  torture 
chamber  resulted  in  nothing  but  clear  and 
consistent  assertions  of  innocence.  It  was  a 
fearful  trial  for  the  unhappy  man;  a  moment's 
weakness,  an  inability  to  bear  increase  of  pain, 
an  ambiguous  expression,  would  have  involved 
in  his  own  condemnation  four  persons  very  dear 
to  him ;  namely,  his  wife,  his  son  Pierre,  the 
servant  Jeanne,  and  his  friend's  son,  Lavaysse. 
The  interrogation  was  long^  and  when  it  was  con- 


cluded, he  had  not  strength  left  to  sign  it ;  but  his 
moral  firmness  stamped  it  with  the  seal  of  truth. 
On  perusing  it,  we  can  perceive  that  the  judges, 
hitherto  so  prepossessed  against  him,  begin  to 
be  tormentea  with  a  secret  anxiety. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  Jean  Calas's  sen- 
tence was  only  an  incident  in  the  holy  war  which 
religion  was  waging  against  impiety.  Conse- 
quently, on  the  day  of  the  execution",  the  tenth 
of  March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  the  excitement  at  Toulouse  was  very 
great.  Not  a  single  Protestant  family  dared 
to  stir  out  of  doors ;  the  houses  where  Huguenote 
dwelt,  were  recognised  by  their  closed  shutters. 
One  solitary  member  of  the  reformed  religion 
astonished  the  town  by  his  fearlessness;  Dr. 
Sol  walked  about  the  streets  and  visited  his 
patients  as  if  nothing  unusual  were  taking  place. 

As  the  fatal  procession  proceeded  to  its  des- 
tination, the  windows  were  filled  with  thou- 
sands of  faces,  and  the  roofs  were  covered  with 
spectators.  Tradition  tells  that  on  the  way, 
tne  poor  old  man  passed  before  his  own  house, 
where  he  had  spent  so  many  peaceful  and  happy 
years.  He  asked  permission  to  kneel  down  in 
the  cart,  and  bestow  a  blessing  on  his  dwelling. 
Then,  began  a  reaction  in  the  mmds  of  the  crowd. 
This  simple  and  touching  act  unsealed  the  eyes 
of  many.  "I  am  iimocent,"  he  continued  to 
repeat,  without  anger  and  without  despair.  At 
the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  Father  Bourges,  who 
attended  him,  said,  "  My  dear  brother,  you  have 
only  a  moment  to  live ;  by  the  God  wnom  you 
invoke,  and  who  died  to  save  you,  I  conjure  you 
to  let  the  truth  shine  forth  in  all  its  glory !" 

'•What,  father!"  Calas  replied,  "do  you, 
too,  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  kill  one's  own 
son?" 

When  his  bones  crunched  under  the  first 
blow  of  the  executioner's  iron  bar,  a  fearful 
cry  escaped  him ;  the  other  blows  he  bore  with- 
out a  murmur,  as  well  as  without  a  word  of 
angry  passion  or  vengeance.  '*  My  God !"  he 
said,  "  forgive  my  juo^ ;  they  have  been  de- 
ceived by  false  witnesses !"  When  they  ex- 
horted him  to  name  his  accomplices,  he  an- 
swered, "  Alas !  Where  there  is  no  crime,  how  can 
there  be  accomplices  P"  David,  in  a  terrible 
state  of  agitation,  rushed  on  tiie  scaffold  and 
shouted  to  his  Victim,  *' Wretch!  behold  the 
pile  of  wood  ready  lighted  to  reduce  your  body 
to  ashes.  Speak  the  truth !"  Calas,  now  un- 
able to  speak,  cast  a  hist  look  to  Heaven  and 
turned  his  head  on  one  side.  His  two  hours  on 
the  wheel  had  been  completed ;  the  executioner 
took  pity  on  liim,  and  strangled  him.  Riquet  de 
fiourepos,  the  public  prosecutor,  hastened  to 
meet  Father  Bourges,  inquiring,  *'  Well,  Father ! 
Well  I    Has  our  man  confessed  ?" 

"  Not  a  word.  He  died  protesting  his  inno- 
cence." 

"  He  died  like  one  of  our  own  martyrs," 
added  a  Dominican  monk  who  was  present  at 
the  execution.  Uiquet  de  Bourepos  turned  pale 
and  held  his  tongue. 

The  subsequent  sufferings  of  the  surviving 
family  would  occupy  many  pages  to  relate.    In 
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the  May  following,  the  glorious  jubilee  was  cele- 
brated with  great  ^clat,  and  with  little  sympathy 
for  them ;  but  on  the  ninth  of  March,  exactly 
three  years  afterwards,  a  roTal  decree  acquitted 
them,  and  also  acquitted  the  yiotim's  memory, 
and  in  the  month  Brumaire,  Year  II.,  the  Con- 
▼ention  rehabilitated  all  the  Calases.  David  de 
Beaudrique,  in  fits  of  madness,  twice  threw  him- 
self out  of  a  window.  The  second  fall  proved 
fatal ;  he  died  muttering  the  name  of  Galas. 

Europe  will  do  well  to  be  curious  to  know 
how  the  seventeenth  of  May,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,is  spent  at  Toulouse. 
It  will  be  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  bloody  triumph  of  Aomanism  in  the  old 
liead-quarters  of  Heresy.  If  the  descendants 
of  the  persecutors  have  acquired  the  feelings  of 
men,  and  the  charity  of  Christians,  it  will  be 
spent  as  a  day  of  humiliation;  the  feast  will 
become  a  fast ;  and  the  rich  brocade  and  the 
doth  of  gold,  wiU  be  exchanged  for  penitential 
sackcloth  and  ashes. 


POISON.PROOF. 

£v£BY  day  we  find  reason  to  shrink  from 
sajin^  of  most  things,  "  This  is  so,"  a  sweeping 
assertion  being  disproved  now-a-da;s  by  some- 
body or  other  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  our 
mouths.  A  powerful  instance  of  this  in  con- 
nexion with  one  of  our  medical  impressions  has 
lately  appeared,  and  is  too  curious  to  be  passed 
over  witnout  notice.  We  have  most  of  us 
hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon 
strychnine  as  a  deadly  poison.  We  shudder  at 
the  mere  mention  of  tue  word.  We  remember 
theRugely  tragedy,  and  see  before  us  Palmer's 
wretched  victim  distorted  in  the  agonies  of  te- 
tanus. What  does  the  reader  say  to  a  discovery 
recorded  in  the  pa^  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal,  that  there  is  a  class  of  liviag  creatures 
actually  in  existence  who  not  only  partake  of  this 
terrific  poison  habitually,  without  injury,  but  who 
Uve  upon  it  as  their  usual  food,  and  thnve  upon 
thediet? 

The  living  creatures  who  are  given  up  to  this 
abnormal  pastime  of  devouring  strychnine,  and 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  opium-eaters  of  the 
animal  creation,  are  minute  oeiugs  resembling 
those  which  will  sometimes  become  developed  by 
a  mouldv  Stilton.  They  are  called  by  the  vulgar 
"mites,  and  by  the  learned  acari.  They  are, 
however,  not  common  cheese-mites,  but  so  diffe- 
rent from  them  that,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
(to  be  presently  alluded  to)  to  induce  some  of  the 
respectable  cheese  amateurs  to  change  their  diet 
for  a  course  of  strychnine,  the  poor  things  died 
incontinently,  as  well-reguiated  mites  might  be 
expected  to  do. 

The  unnatural  mites,  then,  concerning  whose 
habits  we  have  these  few  words  to  say,  were  dis- 
covered by  a  gentleman  of  considerable  chemical 
attainments,  while  engaged  in  a  microscopical 
examination  of  certain  efflorescences  which  ap- 
pear on  the  surface  of  medicinal  extracts,  '*  juices 


of  plants  concentrated  to  a  semi-solid  condition." 

Now,  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  was  |  lively  as  ever.  I'liree  weeks  after  mounting  they 


that  the  preparations  themselves  were  of  a  nature 
which  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
produce  very  injurious  effects  upon  animal  life, 
while  upon  these  mites  they  appeared  to  exercise 
no  evil  influence  whatever.  Here  were  mites 
living  upon  extract  of  colocvnth,  which  it  must 
be  admitted  seems  a  rather  cnoleraic  diet,  others 
upon  taraxacum,  and  others  yet  upon  strychnine, 
the  extract  of  nux  vomica. 

The  specially  terrible  effects  of  this  horrible 
poison  on  the  muscular  and  nervous  system 
make  this  very  wonderful,  and  the  more  so  when 
it  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  not  upon  any  fibrous 
part  of  the  pUnt  in  which  the  poisonous  prin- 
ciple was  not  that  these  animals  thrived,  but 
upon  the  very  poison  itself.  It  appears  from 
Mr.  Attficld's  very  interesting  account  of  his 
experiments  that  there  are  other  mites  which 
have  been  found  living  upon  irritating  vegetable 
substances,  but  in  those  cases  the  "  starcuy  and 
soft  fibrous  matter  onl^  has  been  eaten,  the 
active  principle  being  rejected."  Mr.  Attfield's 
account  is  given  in  so  comprehensible  a  form, 
and  is  so  curious  and  interesting  to  the  ^neral 
reader,  that  we  will  give  it  now  in  his  own 
words : 

"  Remembering  that  all  extracts  have  once 
been  liquid,  their  perfect  homogeneousness  pre- 
cludes the  idea  that  an  animal  could  select  any 
particular  constituent.  On  the  contrary,  the  con- 
clusion is  irresistible,  that  in  taking  a  mouthful 
it  must  be  devouring  a  portion  of  every  consti- 
tuent ;  and  that  in  eating  nux  vomica,  there* 
fore,  an  acarus  must  be  eating  strychnine.  But. 
as  ingeniously  suggested  by  a  physiological 
frien^  thouffh  the  poison  be  eaten  it  may  not  be 
assimilated,  but  pass  through  the  intestinal  canal 
unchanged.  To  decide  this  point  I  examined  a 
few  hundreds  of  acarine  excrement  from  nux 
vomica;  about  as  much  as  would  lie  on  a  three- 
penny piece.  The  collection  of  this  substance 
was  easy,  for,  like  the  cheese-mites,  the  nux 
vomica  acari  have  rapid  digestive  and  excretive 
faculties.  Moreover,  the  extract  is  heavier  than 
the  excrement,  so  that  on  placing  a  quantity  of 
the  disintegrated  material  on  water  the  former 
sinks,  while  the  latter  floats  and  mav  be  skimmed 
off.  Only  a  trace  of  strychnine,  however,  was 
found  in  the  excrement ;  a  quantity  that,  Con- 
sidering the  facility  with  which  Uiis  alkaloid  caa 
be  separated  from  other  organic  matter,  was  ex- 
ceedingly minute;  a  quantity  that,  doubtless, 
was  dissolved  from  the  extract  by  the  water  in 
the  separating  process,  and  remained  adhering 
to  the  floating  excrement. 

"  But  to  incontestably  prove  that  mites  live  and 
thrive  upon  food  that  is  to  man  a  deadly  poison, 
I  secured  some  lively  growing  specimens  from 
the  nux  vomica  extract,  and  after  searching  them 
with  a  high  magnifying  power,  in  order  to  be 
certain  that  no  extract  was  accidentally  adhering 
to  their  bodies,  confined  them  singly  in  ghiss 
microscope  cells,  giving  to  several  pure  strych- 
nine. In  less  than  two  days  the  loodless  ones 
were  all  dead,  killed,  doubtless,  by  starvation ; 
while  those  supplied  with  strychnine  were  as 
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were  as  veil  as  at  first,  tad  speohneas  ynn  exi- 
liibited  to  the  membeiis  of  tiie  Obemical  Diacus- 
aion  Association  of  the  Piuufmaeeutical  Society. 
Some  hayeli^d  on  for  two  montba^  and  are  ap- 
parently still  heakthy,  and  increased  ivsize. 

*'  Moreover,  the  acari  from  the  extracts  of 
taxHxaoum  and  c^oejntk  kave  lived  on  strych- 
nine equally  well  with  those  from  was,  vomiea ; 
and,  to  show  their  indifference  to  the  quality  of 
food  presented  to  them,  mil  partake  of  strych- 
nine, morphine,  or  cheese,  with  eqiial  avidity. 

"  Poison-mites  having'  a  relish  for  cheese,  I 
tiiou^ht  that  cheese^tes  onght  not  to  object 
to  poison,  and  so,  having  obtaiued  some  from  a 
eheesemonger,  treated  t&m  topowdsredstryeb- 
sine.  Bnt  they  all  died;  the  change  in  diet 
was  too  sadden.  Obviously  they  ^onld  li»iw 
been  plaoed  on  a  mixed  diet  first,  for  in  another 
experiment  a  Dumber  greedily  ate  np  some 
cheese,  with  which  twenty  per  cent  of  strfch- 
nine  had  been  thoronghly  mcorporated. 

'*  The  fact,  then,  tlttt  anbstanees  which  are 
intensely  poisonons  to  the  higher  animals  do 
not  affect  acari  is  tiius  snbstantiated.  This  is 
more  espeeialfy  astomshing  in  reference  to 
strychnine,  which  is  of  all  poisons  one  of  the 
most  energetic,  its  frightM  effects  on  the  ner- 
vous and  muscolfff  systems  being  but  too  well 
known.  Again,  strychnine  is  a  very  stable  body, 
standing  almost  alone  among  oiganxe  prindrples 
in  its  power  of  resistieg  the  caraonising  action 
of  concentrated  and  hot  svlphuric  acid.  And 
vet,  setting  aside  its  tetanic  iimuence,  its  assimi- 
lation as  food  is  not  alto^ther  inconceivable, 
for,  as  is  well  known,  it  la  very  susceptible  of 
oxidation,  and  if  eaten  by  an  animal  wlrose 
nervous  system  differs  from  that  of  most  other 
animals,  it  would,  after  solution  and  circulation, 
be  readily  oxidised  in  the  blood,  and  its  cluef 
elements  removed  by  the  lungs. 

"  With  regard  to  the  action  of  poisons  gene- 
rally, the  abcree  facts  would  seem  to  be  but  one 
extreme  of  a  chain  of  evidence,  many  links  of 
which,  it  is  true,  are  still  wantinff,  but  which 
appears  to  indicate  that  a  so-called  poison  is 
only  a  poison  when  the  animal  taking  it  is  un- 
accustomed to  it,  or  when  the  amount  swallowed 
is  far  larger  than  that  usually  taken  in  the  sys- 
tem. Thus  in  all  parts  of  the  world  men  are  to 
be  found  who  ^dually  habituate  themselves  to 
eat  arsenic,  opium,  tobacco,  &c.,  until  their  daily 
dose  is  sufficient  to  kdl  from  two  to  ten  persons 
of  then:  own  species.  Sheep  have  been  known 
to  gradually  consume  unwholesome  phmts  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  their  fiesh  capable 
of  producing  serious  effects  upon  those  par- 
taking of  it.  Hedgehogs  will,  1  am  told  by  a 
hi^  authority,  eat  almost  anvthrng ;  and  the 
common  toad  cares  little  for  hydrocyanic  acid  or 
the  ordinary  mineral  poisons.  In  these  and 
many  other  instances  tnat  might  be  mentioned, 
a  very  large  amount  of  the  particular  poison 
would  have  to  be  taken  before  the  usual  effect 
ascribed  to  it  could  be  produced.  Ultimately 
we  come  down  to  acan,  a  class  that  may  be 
brought  to  subsist  entirely  upon  a  so-called 
poison :  for  here  strychnine  is  only  a  poison  in 


the  same  sense  that  starch  woidd  be  a  poison 
to  man,  namely,  in  diat  ib  does  not  ovntm 
every  element  neessaary  for  the  reparodojotioa  of 


««But  the  physiob^st  can/ better  geMialise 
on  this  subject,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  find  it  a 
field  of  resean^  yielding  rick  fruit  -,  icx,  in  the 
words  of  Profisssor  Ba^,  RE.S.,  '  The  faet» 
concerning  these  acari  would  seem  to  point  out 
the  interest  that  would  attend  eoqpferiments  lit 
the  same  direction  on  other  articmate  aohnalsy 
and  suggest  that  they  migixt  all  be  found 
emnlly  proof  against  poisons  winch  act  power- 
folly  on  the  nervoea  ^atem  of  higher  animals.'  *" 


NOTES  OP  INTERHOGATiON^ 

I  HA.YB  many  reasons  for  growlisg  at  every- 
thing.  I  am  rheumatic ;  I  am  a  oomrortiess  old 
badielor;  I  am  a  disappointed  barrister;  £  am 
a  writer  of  ^ics  that  I  cannot  get  published; 
I  once  stood  for  the  Cheshhie  Hundreds,  and 
lost  the  election— also  two  thousand  pounds ;  I 
hate  London,  and  yet  am  obliged  to  live  in  it ; 
I  detest  government  offices,  and  yet  am  in  the 
Docket-office— an  expensive  establishment  kept 
u'p  to  study  how  best,  some  years  hence,  to  reduce 
the  expense  of  government  offices.  I  live  with 
three  cross  old-maid  sisters,  and  am  graerally 
called  "Diogenes"  by  my  friends.  When  I 
gro^id  at  existingnuisances,  I  could  s]>it  at  liiem 
all,  and  turn  yellow  with  suppressed  bile  at  daily 
seeing  those  Docket-office  striplings  who  sneer 
over  the  newspaper  at  my  spencer,  my  big  um- 
brella, my  gdd  spectacles,  and  mylow-orimmed, 
good  substantial  beaver  hat. 

I  am  become  an  incarnate  mark  of  interroga- 
tion, from  eonstantlv  asking  who  is  it  that 
prevents  the  removal  of  existing  annoyances  ? 
It  is  of  no  use  railing  at  the  general  public,  for 
tliat  is  only  kicking  a  feather-bed ;  it  is  of  no  use 
going  round  to  all  the  boards  of  guardians,  and 
pulling  their  collective  noses,  for  then  I  should 
get  into  prison,  and  there  I  should  have  to  com- 
plain of  felons'  luxuries  and  spurious  philan- 
thropy. Nor  can  I  go  and  preach  in  the  street, 
for  then  I  shall  be  sure  to  be  taken  np  as  a 
vagrant  zealous  Christian.  So,  in  de&ult  of 
all  these  different  methods,  I  have  determined, 
before  this  chronic  liver  complaint  of  mine 
becomes  fatal,  as  I  know  it  will  one  day, 
to  draw  up  a  sort  of  code  of  great  and  small 
grievances,  taking  them  just  as  they  rise  in  my 
mind. 

To  begin: 

Why  IS  it,  when  the  Parisians  and  Americans 
have  for  years  had  lofty  and  comfortable  omni- 
buses, that  we,  their  notorious  superiors  (no 
one,  I  think,  will  deny  this),  have  not  loftier 
omnibuses,  with  two  brass  rods  running  along 
either  side  of  the  roof,  to  aid  the  passenger  who 
has  to  enter  and  take  his  seat  while  the  vehicle 
is  still  in  motion,  and  who  now  treads  on  every 
one's  toes,  and  eventually  wedges  himself  down 
into  his  place  by  sheer  brute  force?  Why 
should  I  nave  to  poke  at  the  conductor's  ribs, 
and  to  make  vain  signals  of  my  desire  to  be  put 
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down,  wben  I  might  ea&Hj,  as  in  America^  haye 
a  means  of  ciMnmunication  with  tbe  dmer, 
whom  I  coold  pay^  and  to  whom  I  could  give 
the  aignal  for  stopping  P  And  wh  j  should  there 
not  be  &  regolar  ladder  to  the  knif^-boaid  instead 
of  two  or  three  dangerons  steps  ? 

As  London  streets  ase  always  dirty  and 
crowded — ^are  daoly  becoming  more  and  more 
miserable  and  uDpMsabl0>  and  as  to  bore  through 
Cheanside  at  noon  is  now  a  work  of  time,  labour, 
and  aanger — ^why  are  not  flying  iron  brh^^ 
thrown  over  the  principal  streets  at  the  omef 
crossings,  as  once  oleveilv proposed?  The  re* 
suit  would  be  len  deUy,  fewer  accidents,  fewer 
stoppages*  And  why,  in  the  narrcrwer  streets, 
could  not  the  gronnd-ftoore  be  nurchaaed, 
turned  into  oovered  paths,  and.  thus  tne  present 
fATement  removed  in  order  to  widen  tne  car- 
nage way? 

As  nearly  all  our  public  statoes  are  con- 
temptible, and  are  erected  to  persons  to  whom 
tihe  nation  owes  no  gratitude,  why  should  there 
not  be  a  jury  appomted  to  sit  on  them  every 
twenty-five  years;  to  order  their  removal,  to 
arrange  alteratioos  to  be  made  in  them,  or  to 
decide  on  their  permanenoe  ?  Why  should  not, 
say.  Garibaldi  supersede  the  Duke  of  York? 
(famous  for  certain  military  jobbmga ;)  and  by 
all  means  put  up  a  manlier  Nebon,  and  give 
Mr.  Fox,  in  Bloomsbury-sqnare,  a  sound  wash- 


i^hy  is  not  the  indescribable  confusion  of 
the  comage  ended  for  ever  by  the  decimal  sys- 
tem, so  entirely  sooeessful  in  Eranoe  and  Ame- 
rica ?  And  why  does  our  Queen  never  get  older 
on  onr  coins  tbanfive-aod-twenty  ? 

Uow  long  is  tlie  wrangle  about  the  relative 
si^ieriaiity  of  Greek  and  Gothic  architecture  to 
continue  ?  Is  not  every  style  good  in  its  way  for 
certain  purijoses  ?  And  can  a  style  of  building 
onginalFf  without  windows,  or  a  style  devised  by 
men  at  a  time  when  glass  windows  were  not 
used,  be  a  good  style  for  dwelling-houses  here 
in  the  English  climate  ?  Must  not  the  best  style 
be  an  entirely  new  one,  adapted  for  our  new 
wants? 

Why  is  it  that  our  wise  government  com- 
phdns  of  the  want  of  sailors,  when  eveiy 
workhouse  in  Enghmd  is  full  of  brave  strong 
boys,  who  could  easily  be  trained  as  naval  re- 
cruits, and  whose  waxen  minds  a  few  lectures  on 
a  sailor's  life,  or  a  few  sea  stories,  would  irre- 
sistibly uige  to  a  profession  full  of  adventure 
and  romance? 

As  railway  collisions,  in  spite  of  our  greater 
experience,  become  annually  more  disastrous 
and  more  frequent,  why  should  we  not 
cany  out  an  old,  but  excellent  idea,  and 
insist  on  one  of  the  directors  of  each  company 
aooompooying  every  train?  Why,  also^,  since 
signals  through  the  train,  and  a  communication 
between  every  carriage  has  been  found  emi- 
nently suooessful  in  America,  should  it  not  be 
practised  universally  in  England?  Surely  it  is 
not  difficult  to  run  a  jointed  and  removable  wire 
through  the  roof  of  every  carriage,  and  have  it 
fixed  at  one  end  to  a  bell  or  dial  on  the  engine. 


and  atf  the  other  to  a  b'eU  01  dial  in  the  guard's 
carnage? 

Why  do  not  our  medical  boards  examine^ 
analyse,  experiment  with,  and  report  on,  every 
new  quaekruiedicine  introduced?  If  it  be  useful 
and  successful,  let  it  be  received  at  once  into 
our  Materia  Mediea;  if  noxioxts,  useless,  or  a 
deception,  let  it  be  at  oaoa  posted  up  in  every 
druggist's  shop,  and  at  every  hospital  in  Eng- 
land, as  an  exposed  and  proved  humbug^ 

As  no  one- style  of  dceas  fits  every  lady's  faee^ 
oam{dexion,  and  age»  why  should  not  everv  one 
devise  his  or  her  own  dress?  Why  snoiM 
our  u^y,  obsolete,  black  dress  for  mm  be 
retained  as  the  only  fit  oostume  for  evening 
parties  ?  Why  also  should  the  ugliest  hat  ever 
worn  in  any  age  remain  an  unchangeable  artiole 
of  English  costume,  since  it  has  been  proved 
costly,  firagib,  hideous,  an  attraeUon  to  tha 
wiad,  and  no  shelter  against  sun  or  rain? 

As  theatres  «re  much  less  frequented  than 
they  mig^  be>— -oonsideEing  the  intelkctaal 
and  intsrestiaff  nature  of  the  drama,  a  love  for 
which  is  rooted  deep  in  human  nature—because 
they  an  dirty,  uncomfortaUe^  unventilated,  and 
in  inconveniesBl  neighbourhoods,  why  should  not 
all  these  things  be  either  quickly  or  gradually 
altered  ?  Why  does  not  the  Lord  Chamber- 
kin,  or  whoever  it  is  who  is  paid  to  meddle  with 
suoh  matters,  refuse  to  license  theatres  that 
have  no  safe  oc  sufficient  means  of  exit  in  case 
of.  file?  Why  should  not  those  troublssome 
fruit-women  be  kept  in  their  proper  place,  which 
I  Ukt  to  be  the  refreshment -room  r 

Why  is  it  that  we  still  retain  that  ridiculous 
custom  of  havmg  red-nosed  mutes  with  black 
firC'Screens,  to  stuid  at  death's  door  ?  Why  do 
people  of  small  incomes,  for  the  gratification  oi 
foolish  pride— not  of  afifection—keep  up  the 
ludicrous  paraphenudia  of  a  medinval  baron's 
funeral?  Why,  above  all,  do  people  send  empty 
carriages  to  a  friend's  funeral  r 

Why  do  people  allow  their  servants  to  chazge 
their  visitors  lor  beds,  dinners,  and  petty  ser* 
vioes  on  visits  of  a  day  onr  two's  duration  ?  And^ 
»nce  there  is  one  universal  groan  gomg  up 
from,  all "  genteel"  Enclaiid  abont  the  bftdneas 
of  modern  servante,  why  are  not  sehoola  este* 
blished,  to  which  mothers  could  send  chikiren  to 
be  educated  as  thouglitful  cooks  and.  as  mindfid 
housemaids? 

Since  wie  know  that  the  (>reeks,  and  ev«ry 
truly  great  people,  never  educated  the  mind 
without  eduoatmg  the  body — as  the  robust 
mind,  however,  morbidly  active  in  some  special 
faculty,  can  seldom  exist  in  a  weak  body—- why 
is  it  tiiat  children  at  forcing  schools  are  aUowed 
to  kill  themselves  by  premature  study  ? 

Why  is  it  that  England  has  no  historical 
gallery  of  English  painting,  when  she  coUeots^ 
at  infimte  pains  and  absurd  cost,  every  foortk- 
rate  bungle  of  the  fourteenth  century  ? 

And  here  I  conclude.  In  case  of  reference 
being  wanted  of  my  respectability,  I  may  stete 
that  my  name  is  Junius  ^uilier,  Esq.,  30^  Mont- 
gomery-street, Dalstoxi,  where  I  can  be  found 
any  day  after  six  f.h.    I  am  about  sixty-three 
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years  old,  sliehtlj  bald.  I  wear  black  gaiters, 
a  spencer,  and  a  claret-coloured  tail-coat.  Why 
shouldn't!? 
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DEAD  (AND  GONE)  SHOTS. 

Not  very  long  since,  a  military  tribunal  at 
DuUin  was  investigating  serious  charges  involv- 
ing the  character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman, 
one  of  which  had  reference  to  the  prisoner's 
having  failed  to  vindicate  his  honour  in  the 
manner  customary  among  gentlemen  fifty  years 
ago.  Almost  at  the  same  moment,  but  "in 
another  place,"  an  Irish  chieftain  was  pursuing 
the  3ame  antiquated  mode  of  obtaining  redress 
for  an  insult,  to  be  frustrated  by  a  comic 
premier,  who,  with  infinite  address,  turned  this 
grave  bit  of  chivalry  into  a  political  panto- 
mime. These  two  instances  will  serve  as  a  text, 
while  we  glance  back  at  the  palmy  days  when 
the  duello  was  part  of  the  gentleman's  profes- 
sion, and  when  twelve  paces  and  a  saw-handled 
Manton  were  the  most  grateful  salve  for  wounded 
honour. 

The  English,  in  many  other  ways  notably  dis- 
tinguished, fail  egregiousljr  in  this  elegant  ac- 
complishment. In  the  dasti  of  the  nation  there 
is  a  discreditable  absence  of  these  exciting 
encounters.  True,  Chalk  Earm  has  its  roll  of 
worthies,  the  Ring  in  Hyde  Park  and  the  King^s 
Walk  have  a  few  meagre  entries;  gentlemen 
carrying  swords  have  brushed  their  skirts, 
drawn,  and  exchanged  passes.  But  this  is  but 
a  spurious  fashion  of  battle— a  gruel ly  diet.  It 
never  appeared  to  be  racy  of  the  soil :  it  had  no 
healthy  root  in  the  country,  to  be  relished  with 
a  keen  zest.  The  natives  did  not  flinff  them- 
selves into  it  with  a  boisterous  abanoon.  It 
lagged  and  drooped. 

fiishmen,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  the  most 
enthusiastic  professors  of  this  refined  chivalry : 
and  Ireland  has  been  the  happy  hunting 
grounds  of  satisfaction.  Wounded  honour  came 
to  the  green  ishuid,  and  went  away  soothed 
with  "  a  bullet  through  its  thorax" — ^perhaps  was 
'*  pickled  and  sent  home  to  his  friends"  in  the 
legitimate  mortuary  chest.  In  no  country  has 
duelling  enjoyed  so  healthy  a  vitality.  It  was 
sustained  con  amore.  The  men  and  women 
of  the  countxy  flung  themselves  in  the  exciting 
pastime  with  a  generous  enthusiasm.  It  was 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  education.  Evei7 
nan  was  a  knight  of  the  pistol. 

The  days  of  jubilee  for  Irish  duelling  were 
those  prior  to  the  Union.  Now-a-da;s,  this 
happy  and  simple  mode  of  adjustment  has 
fallen  into  disfavour.  Nothing  is  so  myste- 
rious as  the  gradual  alteration  in  a  nation's 
manners.  Strange  to  say,  the  old  mode  of 
arbitrement  in  the  very  country  of  "  satisfaction" 
appears  to  be  utterly  extinct.  The  cold  shade  of 
the  Saxon  has  blighted  the  honest  combativeness 
of  the  children  of  Erin. 

Ireland  then  was  the  garden  of  duellists.  Nay, 
it  almost  filled  the  function  of  the  Propaganda 
Colle^  at  Rome,  and  supplied  a  stock  of  mis- 
sionanea  to  the  rest  of  the  world.    The  Hiber- 


nian element  gave  the  tone  to  the  rest  of  the 
fighting  community ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  most  of  the  recorded  encounters  of  note. 
Captain  Kelljr,  or  Captain  Lynch,  or  Captain 
Bodkin,  had  invariably  someUiing  to  do  with 
the  arrangements,  in  capacity  of  principal, 
second,  or,  perhaps,  accomplished  referee — to  be 
consulted  on  some  neat  duelling  crux,  such  as 
only  a  man  of  elegant  experience  could  decide 
on.  The  world  is  much  benolden  to  these  gentle- 
men for  their  gratuitous  services. 

About  the  vear  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty, 
it  was  usual  for  every  respectable  family  to 
have  among  its  heirlooms  the  hereditary  pistols 
— ^the  preservatives  and  vindicators  of  the  family 
honour.  These  were  tenderly  regarded  and 
kept  scrupulously  dean  and  oued :  for  no  man 
knew  the  moment  when  they  would  be  re- 
quired. The  handles  were  mysteriously  notched, 
and  it  was  with  a  pardonable  pride  that  the 
head  of  the  house,  when  called  on  by  the 
admiring  stranger,  would  proceed  to  tell  off 
(guided  by  those  rude  chroniclers)  the  history 
gI  each  notch ;  for  by  each  hung  a  tale,  and — 
it  must  be  added—a  catastrophe.  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington  swells  with  enthusiasm  over  a  pair 
which  had  been  in  his  family — ^in  constuit  work 
too— since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Of  course, 
adds  the  baronet,  the  cocks  and  barrels  had  been 
renewed.  One  of  these  ancestral  "  tools"  was 
known  by  a  phrase  of  endearment  as  "sweet 
lips;"  the  other  as  "the  darling,"  and  the  ac- 
cumulated trophies,  contributed  by  a  long  series 
of  the  Barrington  family,  must  have  been  some- 
thing very  considerable.  There  was  usually 
also  a  companion  weapon  kept  carefully  in 
the  armoury,  in  case  of  an  adversary  drawing 
a  "choice  of  weapons;"  and  the  baronet  had 
a  powerful  instrument  of  this  description  known 
as  "skiver  the  pullet" — a  happy  expression, 
in  which  there  lurks  what  Mr.  Carlyle  would 
call  a  "deep  no-meaning,"  and  on  which  gloss 
or  comment  would  throw  much  interesting 
b'glit.  Every  domestic  hearth  had  its  "skiver 
the  pullet ;"  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  each  "  skiver  the  pullet"  had  its  own  tally 
of  little  legends. 

This  holv  Irish  chivalry  chastened  even  the 
family  circle.  On  Easter-day  a  ladv  from  the 
west  tells  the  writer  how  in  her  youth  she  recals 
one  early  morning,  barely  forty  years  ago,  when 
the  son  of  the  family  was  sent  forth  with 
blessings  to  prosecute  a  last  night's  quarrel; 
and  how,  when  he  returned  scathless  him- 
self, and  without  having  scathed  others,  he 
was  met  with  lowering  brows  and  ill-concealed 
displeasure.  The  family  honour  had  not  been 
properly  vindicated.  Ihe  gloom  even  reacted 
upon  the  children  and  domestics.  The  matron 
and  mother  would  barely  speak  to  her  degenerate 
offspring — a  picture  of  the  unhealthy  state  of 
manners  of  the  period.  Indeed,  in  the  education  of 
a  young  man  about  this  time,  there  was  considered 
to  be  an  indefinable  something  wanting,  analo- 
gous to  the  absence  of  a  degree  at  college,  when 
he  had  not  qualified  with  the  pistol.  As  soon 
as  he  became  conspicuous  enough  to  be  the 
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subject  of  any  conversation,  two  auestions  were 
sure  to  be  put,  considered  excellent  tests  in 
their  way :  "  What  fiunil v  is  he  of  ?  Has  he 
ever  blazed  f"  In  nuptial  matters,  "  Big  bro- 
ther "  looked  with  as  much  nicety  into  these 
Qualifications  of  the  pretendant  as  the  father 
id  into  his  pecuniary  abilities  and  settle- 
ments. A  gentleman  of  some  duelling  emi- 
nence was  heard  trying  to  quiet  his  little  boy 
with  some  such  little  endearments  as  these: 
*'  Come,  now,  be  a  good  boy !  Don|t,  don't  cry, 
and  you  shall  have  a  case  of  nice  little  pistols, 
and  we'll  shoot  them  off  all  in  the  morning." 
The  lively  offspring,  delighted  with  the  notion, 
began  to  dry  its  eyes,  ana  revelled  in  the  pleas- 
ing pastime. 

A  sacred  procedure  like  this,  was  not  to 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  its  own  wild  and 
unlicensed  professors  who  at  any  moment  might 
bring  discredit  on  their  calling,  by  some  little 
irregularity,  unwarranted  by  rule.  A  few  ear- 
nest spirits  put  their  hands  to  the  good  work, 
and  'fashioned  a  series  of  pandects,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  rej^tea  the  practice  of  the 
honourable  profession.  The  names  of  these 
lawgivers  should  not  be  lost,  they  were  "Crow" 
Ryan  who  was  president,  and  James  Keogh 
and  "Amby"  Bodkin,  secretaries.  Thev  "re- 
dacted" the  "  famous  thirty-six  commandments 
of  Galway" — so  thev  were  called,  with  a  plea- 
sant profanity-— which  were  headed  thus  : 

"  The  practice  of  duelling  and  points  of  honour 
settled  at  Clonmel  Summer  Assizes,  1777,  by 
the  gentlemen  delonites  of  Tipperary,  Galway, 
Mayo,  Sli^,  and  Koscommon,  and  prescribed 
for  genenu  adoption  throu|!;hout  Ireland." 

By  these  constitutions  it  was  prescribed  that 
"  the  first  offence  requires  the  first  apology," 
though  the  retort  may  have  been  the  most  of- 
fensive. However,  it  is  to  be  open  that  the 
second  offence  may  be  explained  away  by 
apologjr,  after  one  fire,  that  is. 

But  if  the  parties  would  rather  fight  on,  says 
constitution  the  second,  then  after  two  shots  each 
(but  in  no  case  be/ore)  the  second  offender 
may  explain  first,  and  apologise  afterwards. 
That  little  parenthesis  (  "  in  no  case  before  " ) 
should  surely  be  read  with  small  probability 
"  after,"  for  the  mtermediate  necessity  of  '''two 
shots  each  "  rendered  the  chances  of  explanation 
or  apology  doubtful  at  the  very  least.  Some- 
times explanations  are  tolerated  after  three 
interchanges  of  shots,  but  this  is  a  rare  in- 
dulgence. Any  wound  sufficient  to  make  the 
hand  shake  or  agitate  the  nerves  must  end  the 
business  >^  that  daf. 

No  "  dumb  shooting,"  the  constitution  goes 
on  to  say,  with  a  happy  expression,  "or  firing 
in  the  air  is  admissible  m  any  case."  In  slight 
cases  the  principals  are  furnished  with  one 
pistol,  in  gross  cases  two ;  the  second  holding 
another  case  ready  charged,  in  reserve. 

Sometimes  painful  disagreements  have  been 
known  to  arise  between  the  seconds,  which  can 
only  be  arranged  by  the  same  agency  as  the 
principals  are  availing  themselves  of.  In  these 
cases  symmetry  is  consulted,  and  the  parties 


stand  in  a  pretty  quartett  at  the  four  comers  of 
a  square,  and  fire  at  the  same  moment.  The 
difficulty  to  discover  a  safe  place  of  retreat  for 
the  gentleman  who  gives  the  word  must  be 
great,  as  the  fire  more  or  less  covers  each 
quarter  of  the  horizon. 

At  this  epoch  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and 
Galway  were  looked  up  to  with  a  fond  pride  as 
the  universities  of  the  science.  Galway  was 
held  to  turn  out  the  best  swordsmen,  much  as 
Cambridge  is  now  so  deservedly  esteemed  for 
its  mathematics.  But  Tipperary  took  the  higher 
honours  of  the  pistol.  The  most  notable  gra- 
duates have  the  name  of  Jemmy  Keogh,  Back 
English,  Cosey  Harrison,  Crowe  Ryan,  Paddy 
Long,  Amby  Bodkin,  Sauire  Falton,  Squire 
Blake,  and  Amby  Fitzgerald — ^names  significant 
in  the  highest  degree.  These  gentlemen  bore 
the  highest  reputation,  and  wQjre  profoundljr 
skilled  in  all  the  points  and  niceties  of  this 
elegant  chivalry. 

It  is  on  record  that  one  of  the  curious  quar- 
tette shooting-matches  was  fought  between  Sir 
John  Bourke,  of  Glirsk,  and  Amby  Bodkin, 
Esq.,  together  with  their  two  seconds.  The 
practice  was  spoken  of  as  very  exciting;  and 
the  little  heir  of  the  family,  then  only  some  five 
or  six  years  of  age,  was  brought  out  and  hoisted 
upon  men's  shoulders,  to  "see  papa  fight."  An 
umpire  gave  the  signal  by  firing  a  pistol ;  but  it 
is  not  mentioned  in  what  place  of  security  he 
had  posted  himself.  At  the  first  discharge  the 
principals  were  slightly  wounded,  but  not  at 
all  so  seriously  as  to  interfere  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  sport.  The  next  volley,  the  chroni- 
cler, with  an  allowable  enthusiasm,  tells  us,  "told 
better."  Both  the  seconds,  and  Amby  Bodkin, 
Esq.,  were  seen  tottering  from  the  ground. 
"  They  were  well  hit,"  the  chronicler  adds,  with 
undisguised  satisfaction. 

Sometimes,  far  down  in  the  country  districts, 
the  wager  of  battle  was  decided  on  horseback' 
after  the  Arab  manner.  There  was  a  notable 
duello  of  this  description  some  time  about  the 
year  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty,  between  a 
sturdy  veteran.  Colonel  Jonah  Barrington,  and 
a  neijfhbour,  Mr.  Gilbert.  Their  animosities 
were  increasing  dailjjr,  there  was  an  unhealthv 
state  of  secret  hostility,  not  oocnly  declared, 
until  some  judicious  friends  at  last  interfered, 
and,  from  a  fear  that  the  feud  might  descend 
by  way  of  vendetta  to  the  innocent  offspring, 
pressed  that  the  matter  should  be  cleared  off  m 
an  open,  honest,  and  legitimate  way.  To  their 
humane  argument,  the  champions,  to  their 
credit  be  it  said,  at  once  accedea.  The  ground 
was  fixed  to  be  the  Green  of  Maryborough, 
the  distance  one  hundred  yards  of  race,  the 
weapons  two  holster  pistols  charged  with 
ball  and  swan-drops,  broadsword  and  dirk. 
The  engagement  had  been  advertised  for  some 
six  months  previous,  and  the  whole  country 
round  flocked  to  see  the  exciting  spectacle. 
The  ground  was  kept,  as  at  a  race,  by  master 
gamekeepers  and  huntsmen. 

The  details  of  the  fight  are  recorded.  So,  too, 
rud  with  more  minuteness,  were  the  "rounds" 
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at  Famborongh  last  year.  There  was  mucli 
slaebing  and  hewing.  The  veteran  received 
three  cots  earlj  in  the  fight;  but,  as  both 
wore  steel  caps  under  their  hats,  there  was  no 
very  serious  oauger  to  be  looked  for.  The  other 
gentleman  had  been  pierced  in  the  thigh,  but  so 
as  to  cause  him  serious  inconvenience.  At  last 
the  veteran,  growmg  tired  of  the  struggle, 
dosed  upon  his  adversary,  stabbed  his  horse 
several  times  and,  with  his.da^r  at  his  enemy's 
throat,  was  proclaimed  the  victor.  Curious  to 
say,  the  well  intentioned  purpose  of  the  judici- 
ous firiends  who  arraaged  the  meeting  was  hap- 
pily carried  out,  for  they  became  sworn  frienos 
on  the  very  McL 

It  was  within  the  Insh  barristerial  ranks, 
in  the  sacred  order  whose  province  was  the 
vindication  and  the  interpretation  of  the  law, 
that  this  violation  of  its  strictest  injunctions 
was  carried  out  The  priests  and  preachers^  of 
the  Legal  Temple  were  by  far  the  most  darisj^ 
sinners.  The  judges  of  the  land— where  their 
aigoments  failed  to  convince,  and  were  fortified 
by  a  tone  and  expression  derived  from  no  higher 
source  than  the  mere  accident  of  exalted  posi- 
tion—were  willing  to  gauge  the  issue  by  a  fairer 
test.  I^re  is  a  Est  of  legal  wcxihies  preserved, 
who  have  adopted  this  impartial  mode  of  arcange- 

Another  list  has  been  handed  down  of  die 
more  notable  encounters.  We  find  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor fifi^ting  a  Master  of  the  Bolls ;  a  Chief 
Justice  fighting  two  peers  and  two  other  gentle- 
men; a  UHsal  Judge  fighting  a  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  four  others ;  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
fighl^  hk  own  brother-in-law  and  two  others ; 
a  Qhaacelkr  of  the  Exchequer  fighting  a  Piivy, 
Councillor;  a  Provost  of  College  fighting  a 
Master  in  Chancery;  and  am>ther  Chief  Justice 
disposing  of  three  gentlemen  from  the  country, 
one  with  swords,  another  with  guns,  wounding 
all  three.  So  repeated  were  i£sse  little  diffe- 
rences in  the  case  of  the  well-known  Lord  ^or- 
bury,  that  he  was  happily  said  to  have  ''shot 
up^  into  preferment.  It  strikes  the  modem 
mind  with  astomshmeat— the  mind  that  has  not 
as  yet  become  "  more  Irish  and  less  nice"— to 
see  the  intimate  manner  in  which  these  two  de- 
partments of  the  profession  were  linked  together. 
A  niee  capacity  for  pleading,  and  a  nice  eve  for 
levelling,  were  equally  essential  It  would  be 
madness,  indeed,  to  be  deficient  in  either,  when 
there  was  to  be  found  a  noble  lord  who,  being 
worsted  in  a  series  of  suits,  determined  to  vin- 
<dioate  himself  by  calling  out,  seriatim,  the  dozen 
banisters  or  so  who  were  retained  on  the  other 
side.  Commencing  with  the  attorney  and  dis- 
trihutiug  the  parts  among  his  own  sons^  he  dis- 
posed of  three,  when  some  drcumstancea  inter- 
lered  and  checked  his  further  progress.  Coun- 
sel often  fell  out  on  circuit,  wouuL  leave  court 
and  hurry  to  an  adjoining  field,  "  blaze"'  and 
return  ^  the  issue  admitted  of  it)  to  the 
courts  where  judge  and  jury  were  anxiously 
expecting  them.  A  perfect  chronicle  of  duel- 
ling, taken  on  its  facetious  as  well  as  on  its 
eenous  side,  may  be  found  set  out  in  detail 


in  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  volumes,  who  enu- 
merates no  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  "  memorable  and  official "  duels  as 
havin«:  occurred  daring  his  *'f;nind  climac- 
teric.'^ 6o  lately  as  the  O'Connell  trials,  the 
Attomey-Qeneral  prosecuting  showed  himself 
no  degenerate  member  of  his  ordei;  and  wrote 
a  challenge  across  the  table  to  Ms  adversary. 

Even  when  sojourning  in  a  strange  land,  and 
under  the  blighting  influence  of  the  cold  and 
order-loving  Saxon,  the  traditions  of  his  country 
did  not  desert  the  Irish  gentleman.  In  the  little 
pufpacious  jentries  in  the  London  Chronicle, 
which  were  as  invariaUv  recorded  as  the  births 
and  mamages,  the  exiled.  Hibemian  took  his  part 
not  ingloriously.  He  turns  up,  often  playing 
principal,  very  often  secouL  His  known  ex- 
perience made  him  an  invalitable  assistant,  or 
even  arbitrator.  The  ine:^>erieaced  Saxon  was 
grateful  for  his  services.  Thus,  in  the  year 
'seventeen  sevex^-aeven,  where  my  Lord  Muton 
met  my  Lord  rouktt  "this  morning  at  ten 
o'clock,"  my  Locd  Poulett  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  "  Captain  Kellv's"  advice  and  aid  as 
his  second.  Tue  artificial  ties  of  kindred-H>ften 
carried  to  an  absurd  extent— were,  in  the  case 
of  unhappy  Irish  differences,  no  bar  to  a  happy 
adjustment  according  to  the  laws  of  honour. 
Thus,  "  a  duel  was  this  davfoug^  (in  'seventeen 
sixty-three)  between  two  brothers,  Irish  gentle- 
men, in  Ejensington  giarel-pits,  in.  whiSi  one 
received  so  dangerous  a  wound  that  his  life  is 
despaired  of."  This  quarrel  arose  out  of  the 
baroarous  treatment  of  a  sister  by  one  of  bar 
brothers— she  having  married  an  officer  against 
the  wishes  of  the  family.  Again,  the  rather 
shabby  protection  afforcled  by  what  is  called 
"the  doth"  was  not  aUowed  to  avail;  or,  at 
least,  was  gracefully  waved  by  the  offender.  The 
instance  of  the  Beverend  Mr.  Hill  is  fuU  of  in- 
struction. In  'seventeen  sixtv-fonr,  "a  duel 
was  fought  in  Eppin^  forest  oetween  Colonel 
Gardiner  of  the  Carabmeers,  and  the  Beveisend 
Mr.  Hill,  Chaplain  to  Bland's  Drains,  when 
the  latter  received  a  wound  of  which  he  died 
two  days  later.  Mr.  Hill/'  continues  the  obi- 
tuary notice,  "was  an  Irish  gentleman  of  good 
address,  great  sprightliness,  and  an  exoeUent 
talent  in  preaching,  but  rather  of  too  volatile  a 
turn  for  his  profession." 

The  misunderstanding  between  Lords  Towns- 
hend  and  Bellamon^  which  occurred  in  the  year 
seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  was,  indeed, 
a  model  difficulty.  As  an  *'  affair  of  honour," 
arising  out  of  no  vulgar  incidents  of  assault  and 
battery  or  strong  pei*sonal  language;  as  one 
n^tiated  through  all  its  stages  with  a  rare 
delicacy ;  and,  fiiuulv,  as  one  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory issue  upon  the  field,  it  takes  rank  among 
the  highest  on  record.  Ajb  exhibiting  the  su- 
premest  niceties  which  then  regulated  the  code 
of  honour,  it  deserves  our  caretul  study.  The 
details  of  this  ^mous  transaction,  which  filled 
the  newspapers  of  the  time,  were  soioething  in 
thiswise: 

Lord  Townshend  was  Lord-Lieuteoant  of 
Ireland,  lived  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  received 
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•li  the  nobilaty  and  ''jontry"  at  levees  and 
"dnmi'twaa^  and  vaa  sprinkled  oopioasly 
with  ''exoeUeaej"  and  other  proeooeular  aduia- 
tion.  One  raoooing  came  the  llarl  of  Bellaaiont 
— and  note  hov  melodious  uid  ronuatic  these 
Iffish  titles  are-— craving  audience,  in  companj 
wkh  other  poelalants.  To  him  ptesentlry  enters 
an  aide-ds-canp  with  wosd  that  he,  the  earl, 
need  not  wt,  for  that  his  esoellenQj  would 
not  be  at  leisure  to  see  Aim  ihat  daf ;  and 
then  toning  to  other  partiea  bade  MAsm  wait, 
as  his  ezcellaii<7  woiud  see  iA^m  pieaently. 
No  doabt  this  speech  was  flavoured  with  ti^' 
troe  ante-romn  hwiteur,  and  delivered  about  4» 
offensively  as  it  conveniently  eottld.  "Then," 
said  tiie  Barl  of  Bellamont,  "his  exeellenoy 
will  be  pleased  to  asoertain  vt  what  time  & 
will  see  me.  I  have  akeady  waited  sevecal 
times  by  appoimtment,  and  have  been  tent  a^ay 
each  tBne."  To  hhn  presently  the  mde-de-oamp, 
vetnms  with  a  foesh  message,  that  the  thing 
was  impcH»ible,  and  that  he  shoold  oonne  on 
Wediiesday  wludi  was  the  day  for  militaxy 
matters,  "fiir,"  said  ike  esri,  ''yon  will  be 
good  enough  to  inlbrm  his  exeellenoy,  that  as 
a  peer  of  the  realn^  I  have  a  right  to  andieace. 
But,  if  his  ezcdleDoy  does  not  know  what  he 
owes  to  me,  I  also  know  what  I  owe  to  myself 
and  thcpefore  will  not  wait  upon  him  here  or 
elsewhere." 

This  last  aasuranoe  was  a  mistake ;  for  by- 
and-by  his  excelleney  comes  to  London,  and 
after  some  twelve  days  is  waited  on  by  another 
earl,  Dtr.  Johnson's  Lord  Gharlemont,  on  ibe 
part  of  the  Eaii  of  Belkniont.  This  nobleman 
eommeneed  matters  by  requeeting  peimiasiai 
4o  read  a  statement  on  the  part  of  his  noUe . 
friend,  whidi  was  at  once  aooorded*  Nothing 
could  be  in  better  taste  than  this  dDonment,  or 
more  gmoiously  worded;  it  even  commeneed 
with  a  handsome  aoknowledgment :  *'  I  wait  on 
•your  brdship,"  read  the  "etegant  Chademont/' 
as  Mamnlay  calls  him,  ''first  to  return  your 
lordship  thanks  for  the  recommendatioa  to  the 
kin^  with  which  you  honoured  him,  and  for 
whidi  it  was  his  intoation  to  have  thanked  you 
in  person."  He  then  apologises  lor  not  wait- 
ing on  him  earlier,  but  he  felt  a  reluctance  to 
biiak  in  upon  him  when  he  would  be  engaged 
g^vmg  an  aeeount  of  his  province  to  the  king.  He 
tnen  recapitulated  all  tbe  details  of  the  scene  at 
the  castle;  stated  that  Lord  Bellamont  had  re- 
signed his  commission  in  lus  majeaty's  service, 
in  order  that  he  might  with  more  propriety  pro- 
ceed in  this  delicate  matter  without  beii^je- 
strained  by  duty. 

Poor  liord  Townshend,  who  had  no  doubt 
forgotten  all  about  the  transaotiou^  then  asked 
what  apology  Lord  Bellamont  required?  Upon 
which  the  "  elegant  Gharlemont,"  prcjpared  at 
all  points,  be^an  again  to  read.  ''The  only 
apology  that  the  nature  of  the  affront  will  ad- 
mit of,  is  that  of  askmg  Lord  Bellamont's  par- 
don.''  It  was  added  that  there  was  no  wish  to 
hurry  his  lordship,  but  that  an  answer  would  be 
expected  at  least  one  day  before  Ais  lorchAip  left 
town.    Lord  Townshend  replied,  "  I  cannot  ask 


pardon,  as  it  would  be  an  acknowledgment  of  an 
(^ence  I  nerw  intended."  But  the  two  Xrieh 
noUemen  had  "  drawn  the  pleadings  "  between 
them  too  skilfully  to  admit  of  any  bophde.  ''  I 
am  not  at  liberty,"  said  the  dcffant  Gharlemont, 
"  to  take  bade  any  answer  to  Xord  BeUwnont 
than  that  your  lordship  begs  his  pardon;  or, 
that  yonr  lordship  desires  to  take  time  to  con- 
sider  it.  I  tlmmore  entjreat  your  lordship  to 
reflect  before  you  ky  me  under  the  absolute 
necessity  of  dehveriag  another  message  to  your 
lordship,  whioh  Lord  BellaBMnt  san£  with  the 
extremest  regcet,  and  whioh  I  shall  deliver  with 
equal  relnetance."  Lord  Townshend  having 
persisted  in  his  re£asaJ,  Lord  Gharlemont  then 
read  the  following  article :  "  I  am  enjoined  by 
Lord  Bellamont  to  ^te  to  your  Icnroship^  that 
he  eonsiders  j(0»  dioetM  of  every  principle  tAiU 
OQ/utHMAn  tke  thaifaeieT  <^a  mam  ofAonomr," 

This  aevere  language  waa  no  doubt  delivered 
with  ail  the  sweetness  and  affinbility  of  which 
the  accomplished  nobleman  was  eapable.  The 
situation  was  getting  to  be  gsave;  so  Lord 
Townshend  aaiuBd  permission  to  caU  in  a  friend, 
and  presently  acnvud  Golonel  Eraser;  be  then 
requested  i^at  the  last  passage  might  be 
cead  over  again,  fiur  the  benefit  of  the  new 
comer,  which  was  done.  Then  Loed  IWnshend 
proposed  entrusting  Ignd  Gharlemont  with  a 
reply  to  carry  back  to  Lord  Bellamont.  This 
was  .deelined,  the  skilful  diplomatiat  pleading 
thai  his  insftruotiona  were  to  receive  no  message, 
but  that  such  must  oome  through  a  cluumel  of 
his  Icmiship's  own  providing. 

This  took  place  on  Ghnatmas  Eve,  and  at 
half*pa9t  eleven  on  bosani^^u^ — an  anpio- 
priate{B8tival--a  letter  was  kn  at  Lord  Bellar 
mont's,  in  Gmzon-ctDoet,  &om  Viscount  Ligo- 
nier,  politely  requesting  to  know  when  it  would 
be  conveniflut  to  hds  lordsh^  to  Teoeive  a  mes- 
sage from  Lord  Townshend,  with  which  he 
should  have  the  honour  of  diirging  himself.  In 
condusion,  he  had  "  the  honour  to  be. 
"Mybrd, 
*'  Your  lardship's  most 
"Obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"L10QKIB&." 
To  this  Lord  Bellamont  replied  that  same  night 
that  he  ahonld  be  at  home  the  whole  of  the  next 
day. 

Aoeordinglv,  on  Sunday  momiag  at  half -past 
eleven  o'clock,  " Lord  viscount  Ligonier"  ar- 
rived, and  was  about  delivering  his  message, 
when  Lord  BeUamcot  interfered,  and  hoped  he 
mi^t  have  permiaaiou  to  introduoe  hu  friend 
Lord  Gharlemont.,  for,  as  Lord  Townshend 
had  called  in  iu  {neod,  Goionel  Fraaer,  to 
hear  himself  described  in  no  very  compli- 
mentary language,  it  was  only  equitable  that  he 
should  ha¥e  the  aame  privilege.  Lord  Ghar- 
lemont then  came  in,  and  ail  preparations  being 
now  duly  made,  "Lord  Yiaoount  Ligonier" 
began  to  deliver  his  terribk  message.  "  What 
wiM  your  lordship  say  whea,  notwithstanding 
the  mree  of  this  message,  I  am  authorised  to 
assure  your  lordship  that  Lord  Townshend  never 
meant  to  offend  you."    No  doubt  the  Irish 
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noblemen  were  a  little  staggered  hj  this  an- 
nouncement ;  and,  after  a  pause  during  which 
ffloom  and  disappointment  gathered  upon  their 
Sices,  Lord  Belfamont  said,  "  I  confess,  ro j  lord, 
this  is  more  than  I  expected.  Bnt  since  Lord 
Townshend's  first  care  is  tojustify  his  intention 
towards  me,  and  end  his  present  situation,  let 
him  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  justify  me  in 
releasing  him  from  that  situation.  The  apology 
your  lorashipuas  delirered  is  not  jet  sufficient." 
l%en  Lord  Ligonier  be^ed  permission  to  return 
to  his  principal;  and,  br-aaa-by  came  bade  with 
another  apology  shapea  more  satisfactorily;  in 
which  he  repeated  that  he  never  meant  to  offend, 
and  was  sorry,  generally,  that  the  business  had 
occurred. 

This  last  ''  article*'  was  snrely  sufficient  for 
the  noble  lord,  for  it  made  him  play  penitent  for 
what  he  owned  to  having  known  nothing  of. 
Bnt  the  insatiable  Lrish  noblemen  were  not  to  be 
balked.  The  Eaxl  of  BellamoUt  now  requested 
'permission  to  send  for  a  fourth  actor  in  the 
piece,  who  had  not  as  yet  "come  on,"  bnt  who 
was  to  fij^re,  he  said,  in  the  responsible  func- 
tion of  his  "second  in  the  field"— -namely.  Lord 
Ancram.  Lord  Gbarlemont's  powers,  it  would 
appear,  did  not  stretch  beyond  that  of  pacifi- 
cator and  diplomatbt :  the  new  negotiator  had 
sterner  duties.  Accordingly,  Lord  Ancram  pre- 
sented himself.  The  original  expression  of  re^t, 
together  with  its  amendment,  was  read  over  to 
him,  considered  gravely,  and  pronounced  satis- 
factory. A  wonderful  instance  of  abnegation  on 
the  part  of  the  new  negotiator,  considering  that 
it  was  a  virtual  renunciation  of  his  new  office 
and  powers.  Still  the  earl  was  not  yet  easy  in  his 
mind.  The  atonement  offered  was  almost  too 
complete  to  be  satbfactory.  The  very  hand- 
someness of  the  apology  disturbed  him.  There 
should  at  least  have  been  qualification  and  pro- 
tocoUing.  There  may  have  been  a  snake  hidden  in 
the  grass.  So,  on  the  whole,  the  noble  earl  re- 
quested permission  to  retire  into  an  adjoining 
chamber  to  think  the  matter  over.  Presently 
he  reappeared  with  an  instrument  drawn  up 
carefully,  embodying  the  apology  given,  and 
framed  with  great  legal  nicety.  Be  presented 
this  with  some  mistrust,  as  though  he  were 
doing  something  prejudicial  to  his  own  interests, 
but  generously  said  he  will  not  insist  on  this 
exact  shape  of  words.  Lord  Ligonier,  however, 
accepted  it,  took  it  with  him,  and  went  his  way 
home  to  his  principal. 

This  affair  of  honour  may  be  said  to  have 
been  thus  far  happily  piloted  through  all  its 
stages;  and,  though  some  nice  perceptions  may 
consider  it  to  have  been  strictly  an  affair  of 
honour  spoiled,  and,  like  abortive  actions-at- 
law,  to  have  gone  off  on  a  technical  point, 
still  it  reflected  credit  on  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. JNq  doubt  my  Lord  Townshend,  think- 
ing the  business  over,  was  not  quite  pleased 
with  the  gentle  and  submissive  part  he  had  been 


made  to  play  in  the  matter.  But  it  was  not 
fated  to  end  in  this  lame  and  prosaic  fashion : 
awkward  versions  of  the  arrai^rcments  htpai 
to  be  whispered  about  the  clubs.  Therefore 
when,  about  three  weeks  afterwards,  a  paper 
was  tendered  to  my  Lord  Ligonier  for  signa- 
ture, enrbodying  a  version  of  the  whole  trans- 
action, he  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
protesting  against  that  version,  and  gave  this 
very  remarkable  explanation.  Who  would 
inaagine  that  the  visit  of  "Lord  Viscount" 
Ligonier,  on  Sunday  morning,  was  for  the  ex* 
press  purpose  of  challenging  Lord  Bellamont, 
for  the  forcible  and  depreciatory  opinion  which 
Lord  Charlemont  read  out  P  Who  could  sup- 
pose that  he  had  instructed  primarilv  to  call 
the  noble  earl  to  account,  ana  that  the  apolo- 
getical  disclaimers  of  any  intention  to  offend 
was  mere  prefatory  matter?  Yet  this  is  Lord 
Ligonier's  version.  When  he  found  this  over- 
ture so  well  received,  he  thought  it  possible 
that  the  affair  might  be  patched  up  in  a  con- 
ciliatoiy  way.  Still  it  is  mentioned  that  he  re- 
turned to  his  principal,  and  got  him  to  amend 
his  apolo^,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  he 
had  put  him  in  possession  of  the  entire  facts  of 
the  case,  as  it  proceeded,  which  is  not  very  con- 
sistent with  his  story. 

However,  on  this,  negotiations  were  opened 
afresh,  and  a  meeting  happily  arranged.  The 
lovers  of  this  manly  mode  of  adjusting  human 
differences  were  gratified  with  a  genuine  duel. 
The  belligerents  met  behind  Marylebone-fields^ 
Lord  Bellamont  having  been  attended  by  an 
Lrish  gentleman,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dillon;  Lord 
Townshend  by  Lord  Viscount  Ligonier.  The 
Earl  of  Bellamont  was  destined  to  be  the 
sufferer;  for  he  missed  his  adversary,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  lod^ng  his  ball  in  the  fleshy  part  of 
the  earl's  {proin.  He  was  placed  in  a  coach, 
but  the  pain  of  the  wouna  was  such,  that  he 
had  to  be  moved  to  a  sedan-chair.  The  sur- 
geons were  long  in  finding  the  ball,  and,  after 
a  doubtful  struggle,  he  was  pronounced  out  of 
danger,  and  finally  recovered. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

On  the  next  morning  bat  one,  news  was 
received  from  Mr.  Pendril.  Tlie  place  of  Michael 
Yanstone's  residence  on  the  Continent  had  been 
discovered.  He  was  living  at  Zurich  ;  and  a 
letter  had  been  despatched  to  him,  at  that  place, 
on  the  day  when  the  information  was  obtained. 
In  the  course  of  the  coming  week  an  answer 
might  be  expected,  and  the  purport  of  it  should 
be  communicated  forthwith  to  the  ladies  at 
Combe-Raven. 

Short  as  it  was,  the  interval  of  delay  passed 
wearilv.  Ten  days  elapsed  before  the  ex- 
pected answer"  was  received ;  and  when  it 
came  at  last,  it  proved  to  be,  strictly  speaking, 
no  answer  at  all.  Mr.  Pendril  had  been  merely 
referred  to  an  agent  in  London  who  was  in 
possession  of  Michael  Yanstone's  instructions. 
CSertain  difficulties  had  been  discovered  in  con- 
nexion with  those  instructions,  which  had  pro- 
duced the  necessity  of  once  more  writing  to 
Zurich.  And  there  "the  negotiations"  rested 
again,  for  the  present. 

A  second  paragraph  in  Mr.  Tendril's  letter 
contained  another  piece  of  intelligence  en- 
tirely new.  Mr.  Michael  Yanstone's  son  (and 
only  child),  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  had  recently 
arrived  in  London,  and  was  then  staying  in 
lodgings  occupied  by  his  cousin,  Mr.  Georjge 
Bartram.  Professional  considerations  had  m- 
duced  Mr.  Pendril  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  lodgings. 
He  had  been  very  kmdly  received  by  Mr. 
Bartram ;  but  had  been  informed  by  that  gentle- 
man that  his  cousin  was  not  then  in  a  condition 
to  see  visiters.  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  had  been 
suffering  for  some  years  past,  from  a  wearing 
and  obstinate  malady ;  he  had  come  to  England 
expressly  to  obtain  the  best  medical  advice,  and 
he  still  felt  the  fatigue  of  the  joumev  so  severely 
as  to  be  confined  to  his  bed.  Unaer  these  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Pendril  had  no  alternative  but 
to  take  his  leave.  An  interview  with  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone  might  have  cleared  up  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  connexion  with  his  father's  in- 
structions. As  events  had  turned  out,  there  was 
no  help  for  it  but  to  wait  for  a  few  days  more. 

The  days  passed,  the  empty  days  of  solitude 
and  suspense.  At  last,  a  third  letter  from  the 
lawyer  announced  the  long-delayed  conclusion 
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of  the  correspondence.  The  final  answer  had 
been  received  from  Zurich;  and  Mr.  Pendril 
would  personally  communicate  it,  at  Combe- 
Raven,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day. 

That  next  day  was  Wednesday,  the  twelfth  of 
August.  The  weather  had  changed  in  the  night : 
ana  the  sun  rose  watery  through  mist  and  cloud. 
By  noon,  the  sky  was  overcast  at  all  points  ^ 
the  temperature  was  sensibly  colder;  and  the 
rain  poured  down,  straight  and  soft  and  steady, 
on  the  thirsty  earth.  Towards  three  o'clock. 
Miss  Garth  and  Norah  entered  the  morning- 
room,  to  await  Mr.  Pendril's  arrival.  They 
were  joined,  shortly  afterwards,  by  Magdalen. 
In  half  an  hour  more,  the  familiar  fall  of  the 
iron  latch  in  the  socket,  reached  their  ears  from 
the  fence  beyond  the  shrubbery.  Mr.  Pendril 
and  Mr.  Clare  advanced  into  view  along  the 
garden-path,  walking  arm  in  arm  through  the 
rain,  sheltered  bv  the  same  umbrella.  The  law- 
yer bowed  as  they  passed  the  windows :  Mr. 
Clare  walked  straight  on,  deep  in  his  own 
thoughts ;  noticing  nothing. 

After  a  delay  which  seemed  interminable; 
after  a  weary  scraping  of  wet  feet  on  the  hall 
mat ;  after  a  mvsterious,  muttered  interchange 
of  question  ana  answer  outside  the  door,  the 
two  came  in — Mr.  Clare  leading  the  way.  The 
old  man  walked  straight  up  to  the  table,  without 
any  preliminary  greeting ;  and  looked  across  it 
at  the  three  women,  with  a  stem  pity  for  them, 
in  his  rugged  wrinkled  £ace. 

" Bad  news,"  he  said.  "I  am  an  enemy  to 
all  unnecessary  suspense.  Plainness  is  kind- 
ness, in  such  a  case  as  this.  I  mean  to  be 
kind ;  and  I  tell  vou  plainly — bad  news." 

Mr.  Pendril  followed  him.  He  shook  hands, 
in  silence,  with  Miss  Garth  and  the  two  sisters; 
and  took  a  seat  near  them.  Mr.  Clare  placed 
himself  apai-t  on  a  chair  by  the  window.  The 
|rey  rainy  light  fell  soft  and  sad  on  the  faces  of 
Norah  and  Magdalen,  who  sat  together  opposite 
to  Iiim.  Miss  Garth  had  placed  herself  a  little 
behind  them,  in  partial  snadow;  and  the  law- 
ver's  quiet  £ace  was  seen  in  profile,  close  beside 
her.  So  the  four  occupants  of  the  room  ap- 
peared to  Mr.  Clare,  as  he  sat  apart  in  his 
corner ;  his  long  claw-like  fingers  interlaced  on 
his  knee;  his  dark  vigilant  eyes  fixed  search- 
in^ly  now  on  one  face,  now  on  another.  The 
dripping  rustle  of  the  rain  among  the  leaves, 
and  the  clear  ceaseless  tick  of  the  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece,  made  the  minute  of  silence  which 
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followed  the  settling  of  the  persons  present  in 
tbeir  places,  indescribably  oppressive.  It  was 
a  relief  to  every  ont,  when  Mr.  PenAril  sp«ke. 

"  Mr.  Cl«re  nas  tol4  yen  already,*  ke  began, 
"  that  I  am  the  bearer  of  bad  news.  I  am 
grieved  to  say,  Miss  Garth,  that  your  doubts, 
when  I  last  saw  you,  were  better  founded  than 
my  hopes.  Wiiat  tfafit  heartieas  elder  broUier 
was  in  his  youth,  he  is  still  in  his  old  age.  In 
all  my  unhappy  experience  of  the  worst  side  of 
human  nature,  I  have  never  met  with  a  man  so 
utterly  dead  to  every  consideration  of  merqy, 
as  Michael  Vanstone." 

*'Do  you  mean  that  he  takes  the  whole  of  his 
brother's  fortune,  and  makes  no  provision  what- 
ever for  his  brotlrer's  children?"  asked  Miss 
Garth. 

"  He  offers  a  sum  of  money  for  present  cmer- 
concies,"  replied  Mr.  Pendnl,  "  so  meanly  and 
aisgracefuUy  insufficient,  that  I  am  ashamed  to 
mention  it.* 

"  And  nothing  for  the  future  P" 

"Absolutely  nothing." 

As  that  answer  was  given,  the  same  thought 
passed,  at  the  same  moment,  throu^  Miss 
Garth's  mind  and  through  Norah's.  The  deci* 
sion  which  deprived  both  the  sisters  alike  of  tiie 
resources  of  fortune,  did  not  end  there  for  the 
younger  of  the  two.  Michael  Vanstone's  mer- 
ciless resolution  had  virtually  pronounced  the 
sentence  which  dismissed  Frsmk  to  China,  and 
which  destroyed  all  present  hope  of  Magdalen's 
majrria«e.  As  the  words  passed  the  kwrer's 
lips.  Miss  Garth  and  Norah  looked  at  Magdalen 
anxiously.  Her  face  turned  a  shade  paler — 
but  not  a  feature  of  it  moved ;  not  a  word 
escaped  her.  Korah,  who  held  her  sister^s  hand 
in  her  own,  felt  it  tremble  for  a  moment,  and 
then  turn  cold — and  that  was  all. 

"  Let  me  mention  plainly  what  I  have  done," 
resumed  Mr.  Pendril;  **I  am  very  desirous  you 
should  not  think  that  I  have  left  any  effort  un- 
tried. When  I  wrote  to  Michael  Vanstone,  in 
the  first  instance,  I  did  not  confine  myself  to  the 
usual  formal  statement.  I  put  before  him, 
plainly  and  earnestly,  every  one  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  has  become  possessed  of 
his  brother's  fortune.  When  I  received  the 
answer,  referring  me  to  his  written  instrueticms 
to  his  lawyer  in  London — and  when  a  copy  of 
those  instructions  was  placed  in  my  hanos — I 
positively  declined,  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
them,  to  receive  the  writer's  decision  as  final.  I 
induced  the  solicitor  on  the  other  side  to  accord 
us  a  farther  term  of  delay ;  I  attempted  to  see 
Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  in  London  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  his  intercession;  and,  failing  in 
that,  I  mvself  wrote  to  his  father  for  the  second 
time.  Tne  answer  referred  me,  in  insolently 
curt  terms,  to  the  instructions  already  commu- 
nicated ;  declared  those  instructions  to  be  final ; 
and  declined  any  further  correspondence  with 
me.  There  is  the  b^inning  and  the  end  of  the 
negotiation.  If  I  have  overlooked  any  means 
of  touching  this  heartless  oian— tell  me,  and 
those  means  shall  be  tried. 

He  looked  at  Norah.  She  pressed  her  sister's 


hand  encouragingly,  and  answered  for  both  of 
them. 

"  I  speak  for  my  sister,  as  well  as  for  myself," 
she  said,  with  lier  colour  a  little  kei|^tened, 
with  her  natural  gentleness  of  manner  just 
touched  by  a  quiet,  uncomplaining  sadness. 
"  You  have  done  all  that  could  be  done,  Mr. 
Pendril.  ^  We  ho^e  tried  to  restrain  ourselves 
from  hoping  too  confidently ;  and  we  are  deeplv 
grateful  for  your  kindness,  «t  a  time  when  kincT- 
ness  is  sorely  needed  by  both  of  us." 

Magdalen's  hand  returned  the  pressure  of  her 
sister's — withdrew  itself— trifled  for  a  moment 
impatiently  with  the  arrangement  of  her  dress 
— ^then  suddenly  moved  the  chair  closer  to  the 
table.  Leaning  one  arm  on  it  (with  the  hand 
fast  clenched),  she  looked  across  at  Mr.  Pendril. 
Her  face,  always  remarkable  for  its  want  of  colour, 
was  now  startling  to  contemplate,  in  its  blai^L 
bloodless  pallor.  But  the  light  in  her  large  grey 
eyes  was  oriffht  and  steady  as  ever ;  and  her 
voice,  though  low  in  tone,  was  clear  and  reso- 
lute in  accent  as  she  addressed  the  lawyer  in 
these  terms : 

"  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Pendril,  that 
my  father's  brotlrar  had  sent  his  written  orders 
to  London,  and  that  you  had  a  copy.  Have  you 
preserved  it  P" 

"Certainly." 

**  Have  you  got  it  about  you  P" 

"  I  have.- 

"May  I  see  it P" 

Mr.  Pendril  hesitated,  and  looked  uneasily 
from  Magdalen  to  Miss  Garth,  and  from  Miss 
Garth  back  vtgsan  to  Magdalen. 

**Pray  obuge  me  by  not  pressing  your  re- 
quest," he  said.  "It  is  surely  enou^  that  yon 
know  the  result  of  the  instructions.  W  hy  should 
you  Mfitate  yourself  to  no  nurpose  by  reading 
themr  They  are  expressed  so  cruelly;  they 
show  such  abominable  want  of  feeling,  that  I 
really  cannot  prevail  upon  myself  to  let  you  see 
them." 

"  I  am  sensible  of  your  kindness,  Mr.  Pendril, 
in  wishing  to  spare  me  pain.  But  I  can  bear 
pain;  I  promise  to  distress  nobody.  Win  you 
excuse  me  if  I  repeat  my  request  P 

She  held  out  her  hand--thesoft,  white,  virgin 
hand  that  had  touched  nothing  to  soil  it  or 
harden  it  yet. 

"Oh,  Mi^g;dalen,  think  again!"  said  Norah. 

"You  distress  Mr.  Pendril,"  added  Miss 
Garth ;  "  you  distress  us  all." 

"  There  can  be  no  end  gained,"  pleaded  the 
lawyer—"  forgive  me  for  saying  so— there  can 
really  be  no  useful  end  gamed  by  my  showing 
you  the  instructions.'' 

("  Pools !"  said  Mr.  Glare  to  himself.  "  Have 
they  no  eyes  to  see  that  she  means  to  have  her 
ownwayP"J 

"  Something  tells  me  tiiere  u  an  end  to  be 
jiain^,'^  persisted  Magdalen.  "  This  decision 
18  a  Yeiy  serious  one.    It  is  more  serious  to 

me **    She  looked  round  at  Mr.  Ckre,  who 

sat  closely  watching  her,  and  instantly  looked 
back  again,  with  the  first  outward  betrayal  of 
emotion  which  had  escaped  her  yet.    "It  b 
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even  more  seiioas  to  neb"  s^e  resumed,  "  for 
private  reasons— than  it  is  to  my  sister.  I 
know  nothing  vet,  but  that  our  father's  brother 
has  taken  o«r  fortunes  from  ns.  He  most  have 
some  motives  of  his  ovn  for  such  conduet  as 
that.  It  is  not  fair  to  him,  or  fair  to  us,  to 
keep  those  motives  concealed.  He  has  deli- 
beratelj  robbed  Noralji,  and  robbed  me ;  and  I 
think  we  have  a  right,  if  we  wish  it,  to  know 
why." 

"I  don't  wish  it,"  said  Norsk 

"1  do,"  said  Magdalen;  and,  once  more,  she 
held  out  her  hand. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Clare  roused  himself,  and 
interfered  lor  the  first  time. 

"lou  have  relieved  your  eonscience.,"  he 
said,  addressing  the  lawyer.  "Give  her  the 
right  she  claims.  It  is  her  right — if  she  will 
have  it." 

Mr.  Fendril  quietly  took  the  written  instmc- 
tions  from  his  pocket.  "  I  have  warned  you," 
he  said— and  handed  the  paners  across  the 
table,  without  another  word.  One  of  the  pages 
of  writins  was  folded  down  at  the  corner ;  and, 
at  that  folded  page,  the  manuscript  opened, 
when  Magdalen  first  turned  the  leaves.  "Is 
this  the  place  which  refers  to  my  sister  and 
myself?"  she  inquired.  Mr.  Tendril  bowed; 
and  Magdalen  smoothed  out  the  manuscript 
before  her,  on  the  table. 

"  Will  you  decide,  Nocah  P"  she  asked,  turn- 
ing to  her  sister.  "  Shall  I  read  this  aloud»  or 
shall  I  read  it  to  myself  r 

"To  yourself."  said  Miss  Garth;  answering 
for  Norah,  who  looked  at  her  in  mute  perplexity 
and  distress. 

I'lt  shall  be  as  you  wish«"  said  Magdalen. 
With  that  replv,  she  turned  again  to  the  manu- 
script, and  reaa  these  lines  :— 

** Tou  are  now  in  possession  of  my 

wishes  in  relation  to  the  property  in  money,  and 
to  the  sale  of  the  furniture^  carriages,  horses, 
and  so  forth.  The  last  point  left,  on  which  it 
is  necessarv  for  me  to  instruct  you,  refers  to  the 
persons  innabiting  the  house,  and  to  certain 
preposterous  claims  on  their  behalf,  set  up  by  a 
solicitor  named  Fendril ;  who  has  no  doubt  in- 
terested reasons  of  his  own  for  making  appUoa- 
tbn  to  me. 

"I  understand  that  my  late  brother  has  left 
two  illegitimate  children ;  both  of  them  joung 
women,  who  are  of  an  9ge  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood.  Various  considerations^  all  equally 
irregular,  have  been  urged  in  respect  to  these 
persons,  by  the  solicitor  representing  them.  Be 
so  good  as  to  tell  him  tjiat  neither  you  nor  I 
have  anything  to  do  with  q^uestions  of  mere 
sentiment ;  imd  then  state  plauly,  for  his  better 
information,  what  the  motives  are  which  regu- 
late mj  conduct,  and  wliat  t]^e  provision  is 
whieh  I  feel  myself  justified  in  making  for  the 
two  young  women.  Your  instructions  on  both 
these  points,  you  will  find  detailed  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

«  "X  wish  the  persons  concerned,  to  know, 
once  for  all,  how  I  regard  the  circumstances 


which  have  placed  my  late  brother's  property  at 
my  disposal.  Let  them  understand  that  I  con- 
sider those  circumstances  to  be  a  Providential 
interposition,  which  has  restored  to  me  the  in- 
heritance that  ought  always  to  have  been  mine. 
I  receive  the  money,  not  only  as  my  ri^ht,  but 
also  as  a  proper  compensation  for  the  mjustioe 
whidi  I  suffered  from  mj  fatbei*,  and  a  proper 
penalty  paid  by  my  younger  brother  for  the  vile 
intrigue  by  which  he  succeeded  iu  disinheriting 
me.  His  conduct,  when  a  young  man,  was  um- 
formly  discreditable  in  all  tJie  rations  of  life; 
and  what  it  then  was,  it  oontinued  to  be  (on  the 
showing  of  his  own  legal  representative)  after 
the  time  wiieu  I  ceased  to  hold  any  commtnioa- 
tion  with  him.  He  appears  to  liave  systematic- 
ally imposed  a  W4)man  on  Society  as  his  wife, 
who  was  not  his  wife;  and  to  have  completed 
the  outrage  on  morality  bv  afterwards  marryiog 
her.  Suck  oonduot  as  this,  has  called  down  a 
Judgment  on  himself  and  his  children.  I  will 
not  invite  retribution  on  my  own  head,  by 
asaistiag  those  cliildren  to  ^ntinue  the  im- 
position which  their  parents  practised,  and  by 
helping  them  to  take  a  place  in  the  world  to 
which  thev  are  not  entitled.  Let  them,  as 
becomes  their  birth,  gain  their  bread  in  situa- 
tions. If  they  show  themselves  disposed  to 
accept  their  proper  position,  I  will  assist  them 
to  start  virtuously  in  Hfe^  by  a  present  of  one 
hundred  pounds  each.  This  sum  I  authorise 
you  to  pay  them^  on  their  personal  appli- 
cation, with  the  necessary  acknowledgment  of 
receipt ;  and  on  the  express  understanding 
tliat  the  transaction,  so  completed,  is  to  be  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  my  connexion  with 
them.     The  arrangements  under  which  they 

?uit  the  house,  I  leave  to  your  discretion;  ana 
have  only  to  add  that  my  decision  oa  thb 
matter,  as  on  all  other  mattm,  is  posijive  and 
final." 

Line  by  Une — ^without  once  looking  up  from 
the  ^es  before  her— Magdalen  read  those 
atrocious  sentences  through,  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  other  persons  assembled  in  the  room, 
all  eagerly  loolung  at  her  together,  saw  the 
dress  rising  and  Ming  faster  and  faster  over 
her  bosom—saw  the  hand  in  whioh  she  lightly 
held  the  manuscript  at  the  outset,  close  un- 
consciously on  the  paper,  and  crush  it,  as  she 
advanced  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  end — buJb  de- 
tected no  other  outward  signs  of  what  was  pass- 
ing within  her.  As  soon  as  she  had  done,  she 
silently  pushed  the  manuscript  away,  and  pot 
her  hands  on  a  sudden  over  her  face.  When 
she  withdrew  them,  all  the  four  persons  in  the 
room  noticed  a  change  in  her.  Something  in 
her  expression  had  altered,  subtly  and  silently ; 
something  which  made  the  familiar  features 
suddenly  look  stran^,  even  to  her  sister  and 
Miss  Garth ;  something,  through  all  after  years^ 
never  to  be  forgotten  in  connexion  with  that 
day-— and  never  to  be  described. 

The  first  words  she  spoke  were  addresaed  to 
Mr.  FendriL 

"May  I  ask  one  mose  favour/'  she  said, 
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"before  you  enter  on  your  business  arrange- 
ments ?'* 

Mr.  Pendril  replied  ceremoniously  by  a  ges- 
ture of  assent.  Magdalen's  resolution  to  pos- 
sess herself  of  the  Instructions,  did  not  appear 
to  haye  produced  a  favourable  impression  on 
the  lawyer's  mind. 

"  You  mentioned  what  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
do,  in  our  interests,  when  you  first  wrote  to  Mr. 
Michael  Vanstone,"  she  continued.  "  You  said 
you  had  told  him  all  the  circumstances.  I  want 
— if  vou  will  allow  me — to  be  made  quite  sure 
of  what  he  reallv  knew  about  us  when  he  sent 
these  orders  to  his  lawyer.  Did  he  know  that 
my  father  had  made  a  will,  and  that  he  had 
left  our  fortunes  to  my  sister  and  myself?" 

"  He  did  know  it,"  said  Mr.  Pendril. 

*<  Did  you  tell  him  how  it  happened  that  we 
are  left  in  this  helpless  position  ? 

"  I  told  him  that  your  father  was  entirely  un- 
aware, when  he  married,  of  the  necessity  for 
making  another  will." 

"And  that  another  will  would  have  been 
made,  after  he  saw  Mr.  Clare,  but  for  the 
dreadful  misfortune  of  his  death  ?" 

"  He  knew  that,  also." 

"Did  he  know  that  my  father^s  untiring  good 
ness  and  kindness  to  both  of  us " 

Her  Toice  faltered  for  the  first  time:  she 
sighed,  and  put  her  hand  to  her  head  wearilyc 
Norah  spoke  entreatingly  to  her;  Miss  Grarth 
spoke  entreatingly  to  her ;  Mr.  Clare  sat  silent, 
watching  her  more  and  more  earnestly.  She 
answered  her  sister's  remonstrance  with  a  faint 
smile.  "I  will  keep  mv  promise,"  she  said; 
"  I  will  distress  nobody.'*^  With  that  reply,  she 
turned  again  to  Mr.  Pendril ;  and  steaaiiy  re- 
iterated the  question — ^but  in  another  form  of 
words. 

"  Did  Mr.  Michael  Yanstone  know  that  my 
father's  great  anxiety  was  to  make  sure  of  pro- 
Tiding  for  my  sister  and  myself?" 

"  He  knew  it  in  your  father's  own  words.  I 
sent  him  an  extract  from  your  father's  last  letter 
to  me." 

"The  letter  which  asked  you  to  come  for 
God's  sake,  and  relieve  him  from  the  dreadful 
thought  that  his  daughters  were  unprovided  for? 
The  letter  which  said  he  should  not  rest  in  his 
grave  if  he  left  us  disinherited  ?" 

"  That  letter  and  those  words." 

She  paused,  still  keeping  her  eyes  steadily  fixed 
on  the  lawyer's  face. 

"  I  want  to  fasten  it  all  in  my  mind,"  she 
said,  "  before  I  go  on.  Mr.  Michael  Vanstone 
knew  of  the  first  will;  he  knew  what  prevented 
the  making  of  the  second  will ;  he  biew  of  the 
letter,  and  he  read  the  words.  What  did  he 
know  of  besides  ?  Did  you  tell  him  of  my 
mother's  last  illness  ?  Did  you  say  that  her. 
share  in  the  money  would  have  been  left  to  us, 
if  she  could  have  lifted  her  dying  hand  in  your 
presence  ?  Did  you  try  to  xnake  him  ashamed 
of  the  cruel  law  of  England  which  calls  girls 
in  our  situation  Nobody's  Children,  and  which 
allows  him  to  iise  us  as  he  is  using  us  now  ?" 

"  I  put  all  those  considerations  to  him.    I 


left  none  of  them  doubtful ;  I  left  none  of  them 
out." 

She  slowly  reached  her  hand  to  the  copy  of 
the  Instractions ;  and  slowly  folded  it  up  again, 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  had  been  presented  to 
her.  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Pendril." 
With  those  words,  sne  bowed,  and  gently 
pushed  the  manuscript  back  across  the  table ; 
then  turned  to  her  sister. 

"  Norah,"  she  said,  "  if  we  both  of  us  live 
to  grow  old,  and  if  you  ever  forget  all  that  we 
owe  to  Michael  Yanstone — come  to  me,  and  I 
will  remind  you." 

She  rose  and  walked  across  the  room  by  her- 
self to  the  window.  As  she  passed  Mr.  Clare,  the 
old  man  stretched  out  his  claw-like  fingers,  and 
caught  her  fast  by  the  arm  before  she  was  awaie 
of  him. 

"What  is  this  mask  of  yours  hiding?"  he 
asked,  forcing  her  to  bend  to  him,  and  looking 
close  into  her  face.  "Which  of  the  extremes 
of  human  temperature  does  your  courage  start 
from— the  dead  cold  or  the  white  hot  ?" 

She  shrank  back  from  him ;  and  turned  away 
her  head  in  silence.  She  would  have  resented 
that  unscrupulous  intrusion  on  her  own  thoughts 
from  any  man  alive  but  Frank's  father.  He 
dropped  her  arm  as  suddenly  as  he  had  taken 
it,  and  let  her  go  on  to  the  window.  "  No," 
he  said  to  himseS,  "  not  the  cold  extreme,  what- 
ever else  it  may  be.  So  much  the  worse  for  her, 
and  for  all  belonging  to  her." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause.  Once  more 
the  dripping  rustle  of  the  rain,  and  the  steady 
ticking  of  the  clock  filled  up  the  gap  of  silence. 
Mr.  Pendril  put  the  Instructions  back  in  his 
Docket,  considered  a  little ;  and,  turning  towards 
Norah  and  Miss  Garth,  recalled  their  attention 
to  the  present  and  pressing  necessities  of  the  time. 

"  Our  consultation  has  been  needlessly  pro- 
longed," he  said,  "by  painful  references  to  the 
past.  We  shall  be  better  employed  in  settlinfi^ 
our  arrangements  for  the  future.  I  am  obliged 
to  return  to  town  this  evening.  Pray  let  me 
hear  how  I  can  best  assist  you ;  pray  tell  me 
what  trouble  and  what  responsibihty  I  can  take 
off  your  hands." 

For  the  moment,  neither  Norah  nor  Miss 
Garth  seemed  to  be  capable  of  answering  him. 
Magdalen's  reception  of  the  news  which  anni- 
hilated the  mamage  prospect  that  her  father's 
own  lips  had  placed  before  her  not  a  month 
since,  had  bewildered  and  dismayed  them  alike. 
They  had  summoned  their  courage  to  meet  the 
shook  of  her  passionate  grief,  or  to  face  the 
harder  trial  of  witnessing  her  speechless  despair. 
But  they  were  not  prepared  for  her  invincible 
resolution  to  read  the  Instructions;  for  the  ter- 
rible questions  which  she  had  put  to  the  lawyer ; 
for  her  immovable  determination  to  fix  all  the 
circumstances  in  her  mind,  under  which  Michael 
Yanstone's  decision  had  been  pronounced.  There 
she  stood  at  the  window,  an  unfathomable 
mystery  to  the  sister  who  had  never  been  parted 
from  her,  to  the  governess  who  had  trained  her 
from  a  child.  Miss  Garth  remembered  the  dark 
doubts  which  had  crossed  her  mind,  on  the  day 
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when  she  and  Magdalen  had  met  in  the  garden. 
Norah  looked  forward  to  the  coming  time,  with 
the  first  serious  dread  of  it  on  her  sister's  ac- 
count, which  she  had  felt  jei.  Both  had  hitherto 
remained  passive,  in  despair  of  knowing  what  to 
do.  Both  were  now  silent,  in  despair  of  know- 
ing what  to  say. 

Mr.  Fendrii  patient! jr  and  kindly  helped  them, 
by  returning  to  the  subject  of  their  future  plans 
for  the  second  time. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  press  any  business  matters  on 
your  attention,"  he  said,  "  when  you  are  ne- 
cessarilv  unfitted  to  deal  with  them.  But  I 
must  take  my  instructions  back  to  London  with 
meto-ni^ht.  With  reference,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  oisffraceful  pecuniary  offer,  to  which  I 
haye  alreaay  alludea.  The  younger  Miss  Yan- 
stone  having  read  the  Instructions,  needs  no 
further  information  from  my  lips.  The  elder 
will,I  hope,  excuse  me  if  I  tell  her  (what  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  tell  her,  but  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  necessity),  that  Mr.  Michael  Vanstone's  pro- 
vision for  his  brother's  children,  begins  and  ends 
with  an  offer  to  each  of  them  of  one  hundred 
pounds." 

Norah's  face  crimsoned  with  indignation. 
She  started  to  her  feet,  as  if  Michael  '^nstone 
had  been  present  in  the  room,  and  had  person- 
ally insulted  her. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  lawyer,  wishing  to  spare  her ; 
"  I  may  tell  Mr.  Michael  Yanstone  you  refuse 
the  money." 

"Tell  him,"  she  broke  out  passionately,  "if  I 
was  starving  by  the  roadside,  I  wouldn't  touch 
a  farthing  of  it!" 

"  Shall  I  notify  your  refusal  also  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Pendril,  speaking  to  Magdalen  next. 

She  turned  round  from  the  window— but  ke^t 
ber  face  in  shadow,  by  standing  close  against  it 
with  her  back  to  the  light. 

"Tell  him,  on  my  part,"  she  said,  "  to  think 
again,  before  he  starts  me  in  life  with  a  hundred 
pounds.  I  will  give  him  time  to  think."  She 
spoke  those  strange  words,  with  a  marked  em- 
pnasis ;  and  turning  back  quickly  to  the  window, 
hid  her  face  from  me  observation  of  eyery  one 
in  the  room. 

"  You  both  refuse  the  offer,"  said  Mr.  Pendril, 
taking  out  his  pencil,  and  making  his  profes- 
sional note  of  the  decision.  As  he  shut  up  his 
pocket-book,  he  glanced  towards  Magaalen 
doubtfully.  She  had  roused  in  him  the  latent 
distrust  which  is  a  lawyer's  second  nature :  he 
had  his  suspicions  of  her  looks;  he  had  his 
suspicions  of  her  language.  Her  sister  seemed 
to  nave  more  influence  over  her  than  Miss 
Garth.  He  resolved  to  speak  privately  to  her 
sister  before  he  went  away. 

While  the  idea  was  passing  through  his  mind, 
attention  was  claimed  by  another  question  from 
Msu^dalen. 

"Is  he  an  old  man?"  she  asked,  suddenly, 
without  turning  round  from  the  window. 

"  If  you  mean  Mr.  Michael  Yanstone,  he  is 
seventy-five,  or  seventy-six  years  of  age." 

"  You  spoke  of  his  son,  a  little  wiiile  since. 
Has  he  any  other  sons — or  daughters  P" 


"None." 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  his  wife  ?" 

"  She  has  been  dead  for  many  years." 

There  was  a  pause.  "  Why  do  you  ask  these 
questions  ?"  said  Norah. 

"1  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Magdalen, 
quietly ;  "  I  won't  ask  any  more." 

For  the  third  time,  Mr.  Pendril  returned  to 
the  business  of  the  interview. 

"  The  servants  must  not  be  forffotten,"  he  said. 
"They  must  be  settled  with  and  discharged :  I 
will  give  them  the  necessary  explanation  before 
I  leave.  As  for  the  house,  no  questions  con- 
nected with  it  need  trouble  you.  The  carriages 
and  horses,  the  furniture  and  plate,  and  so  on, 
must  simply  be  left  on  the  premises  to  await  Mr. 
Michael  Vanstone's  further  orders.  But  any 
possessions.  Miss  Yanstone,  personally  belong- 
ing to  you  or  to  your  sister — your  jewellery  and 
dresses,  and  any  little  presents  which  may  have 
been  made  to  you — are  entirely  at  your  own  dis- 
posal. With  regard  to  the  time  of  your  depar- 
ture, I  understand  that  a  month,  or  more,  will 
elapse  before  Mr.  Michael  Yanstone  can  leave 
Zuiich ;  and  I  am  sure  I  only  do  his  solicitor 
justice  in  saying ** 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Pendril,''  interposed  Norah ; 
"  I  think  I  understand,  from  what  you  have  just 
said,  that  our  house  and  everything  in  it  belongs 
to P"  She  stopped,  as  if  the  mere  utter- 
ance of  the  man's  name  was  abhorrent  to  her. 

"To  Michael  Yanstone,"  said  Mr.  PendriL 
"The  house  goes  to  him  with  the  rest  of  the 
property." 

"Then  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  leave  it  to- 
morrow !" 

Magdalen  started  at  the  window,  as  her  sister 
spoke,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Clare,  with  the  first 
open  signs  of  anxiety  and  alarm  which  she  had 
shown  yet. 

"Don't  be  angry  with  me,"  she  whispered, 
stooping  over  the  old  man  with  a  sudden  hu- 
mility of  look,  and  a  sudden  nervousness  of 
manner.  "I  can't  go,  without  seeing  Frank 
first!" 

"  You  shall  see  him,"  replied  Mr.  Clare.  "  I 
am  here  to  speak  to  you  about  it,  when  the 
business  is  done." 

"  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  hurry  your  depar- 
ture, as  you  propose,"  continued  Mr.  Penoril, 
addressing  Norah.  "I  can  safely  assure  you 
that  a  week  hence  will  be  time  enough." 

"  If  this  is  Mr.  Michael  Yanstone's  house," 
repeated  Norah,  "  I  am  ready  to  leave  it  to- 
morrow." 

She  impatiently  quitted  her  chair;  and  seated 
herself  farther  aw<iy  on  the  sofa.  As  she  laid 
her  hand  on  the  back  of  it,  her  face  chan|3;ed. 
There,  at  the  head  of  the  sofa,  were  the  cushions 
which  had  supported  her  mother,  when  she  lay 
down  for  the  last  time  to  repose.  There,  at  the 
foot  of  the  sofa,  was  the  clumsy,  old-fashioned 
arm-chair,  which  liad  been  her  father's  favourite 
seat  on  rainy  days,  when  she  and  her  sbter  used 
to  amuse  him  at  the  piano  opposite,  by  playing 
his  favourite  tunes.  A  heavy  si^ii,  which  she 
tried  vainly  to  repress,  burst  Irom  her  Hps. 
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"  Oh,"  she  thought,  "I  had  forgotten  these  old 
friends !  How  shall  ne  part  from  them  when 
the  time  comes  !'* 

"May  I  inquire,  Miss  Vanstone,  whether  you 
and  jour  sister  have  formed  any  definite  plans 
for  the  future P*  asked  Mr.  Pcndril.  "Have 
you  thought  of  any  place  of  residence  ?"^ 

"I  may  take  it  on  myself,  sir,"  said  Miss 
CJarth,  "to  answer  your  question  for  them. 
When  they  leave  this  house,  they  leave  it  with 
me.  My  home  is  their  home ;  and  my  bread  is 
their  bread.  Their  parents  honoured  me,  trusted 
me,  and  loved  me.  For  twelve  happy  years  they 
never  let  me  remember  that  I  was  their  go- 
verness, they  only  let  me  know  myself  as  their 
companion  and  their  friend.  My  memory  of 
them  is  the  memory  of  unvaiying  gentleness  and 
generosity ;  and  my  life  shsdl  ip&r  the  debt  of 
my  gratitude  to  their  orphan  children." 

Norah  rose  hastily  from  the  sofa ;  Magdalen 
impetuously  left  the  window.  For  once,  there 
was  no  contrast  in  the  conduct  of  the  sisters. 
For  once,  the  same  impulse  moved  their  hearts, 
the  same  earnest  feeling  inspired  their  words. 
Miss  Garth  waited  until  the  first  outburst  of 
emotion  had  passed  away ;  then  rose ;  and  taking 
Norah  and  Miigdalen  each  by  the  hand,  addressed 
herself  to  Mr.  Pendril  and  Mr.  Glare.  She  spoke 
with  perfect  self-possession ;  strong  in  her  art- 
less unconsciousness  of  her  own  good  action. 

"  Even  such  a  trifle  as  my^wn  story,"  she 
said,  "  is  of  some  importance  at  such  a  moment 
as  this.  I  wish  you  both,  gentlemen,  to  under- 
stand that  I  am  not  promising  more  to  the 
daughters  of  your  old  friend  than  I  can  perform. 
When  I  first  came  to  this  house,  I  entered  it 
under  such  indenendent  circumstances  as  are 
not  common  in  the  lives  of  governesses.  In  mv 
younger  dajrs,  I  was  associated  in  teaching  with 
my  elder  sister:  we  established  a  school  in 
London,  which  grew  to  be  a  large  and  prosper- 
ous one.  I  only  left  it  and  became  a  private 
governess,  because  the  heavy  responsibdity  of 
tne  school  was  more  than  my  strength  could 
bear.  I  left  my  share  in  the  profits  untouched, 
and  I  possess  a  pecuniaryinterest  in  our  esta- 
bUshment  to  this  day.  That  is  my  story,  in 
few  words.  When  we  leave  this  house,  I 
propose  that  we  shall  go  back  to  the  school  in 
London,  which  is  still  prosperously  directed  by 
my  elder  sister.  We  can  live  there  as  quietly 
as  weplease,  until  time  has  helped  us  to  bear 
our  affliction  better  than  we  can  bear  it  now. 
If  Norah's  and  Magdalen's  altered  prospects 
oblige  them  to  earn  their  own  independence,  I 
can  help  them  to  earn  it,  as  a  gentleman's 
daughters  should.  The  best  famiBes  in  this 
landf  are  glad  to  ask  mv  sister's  advice  where  the 
interests  of  their  children's  home-training  are 
concerned;  and  I  answer,  beforehand,  for  her 
hearty  desire  to  serve  Mr.  Vanstone's  daughters, 
as  I  answer  for  my  own.  That  is  the  future 
which  my  gratitude  to  their  father  and  mother, 
and  my  love  for  themselves,  now  ofiers  to  them. 
If  you  think  my  proposal,  gentlemen,  a  fit  and 
fair  propossd — and  I  see  in  your  faces  that  you 
do— let  U8  not  make  the  hard  necessities  of  our 


position  harder  slill,  by  any  useless  delay  in 
meeting  them  at  once.  Let  us  do  what  we  must 
do ;  let  us  act  on  Norali's  decision,  and  leave 
this  house  to-morrow.  You  mentioned  the  ser- 
vants, just  now,  Mr.  Pendril :  I  am  ready  to 
call  them  together  in  the  next  room,  and  to 
assist  you  in  the  settlement  of  their  claims^ 
whenever  you  please." 

Without  waiting  for  the  lawyer's  answer, 
without  leaving  the  sisters  time  to  realise  their 
own  terrible  situation,  she  moved  at  once  to- 
wards the  door.  It  was  her  wise  resolution  to 
meet  the  coming  trial  by  doing  much,  and  say- 
ing little.  Betore  she  could  leave  the  room, 
Mr.  Clare  followed,  and  stopped  her  on  the 
threshold. 

"  I  never  envied  a  woman's  feelings  before," 
said  the  old  man.  "  It  nm  surprise  you  to  hear 
it ;  but  I  envy  yours.  Wait !  I  have  some- 
thing more  to  saj.  There  is  an  obstacle  still 
left---the  everlasting  obstacle  of  Frank.  Help 
me  to  sweep  him  off.  Take  the  elder  sister 
along  with  you  and  the  lawyer;  and  leave  me 
here  to  have  it  out  with  the  younger.  I  want 
to  see  what  metal  she's  really  made  of." 

While  Mr.  Clare  was  addressing  these  words 
to  Miss  Garth,  Mr.  Pendril  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  Norah.  "Before  T  go 
back  to  town,"  he  said,  "I  should  like  to  have  a 
word  with  you  in  private.  From  what  baa 
passed  to-da;f.  Miss  Vanstone,  I  have  formed  a 
very  high  opinion  of  your  discretion ;  and,  as  an 
old  friend  of  your  fatlier's,  I  want  to  take  the 
freedom  of  speaking  to  you  about  your  sister." 

Before  Norah  could  answer,  she  was  sum- 
moned, in  compliance  with  Mr.  Clare's  request, 
to  the  conference  with  the  servants.  Mr.  Pen- 
dril followed  Miss  Garth,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
When  the  three  were  out  in  the  hall,  Mr.  Clare 
re-entered  the  room,  dosed  the  door,  and  signed 
peremptorily  to  Magdalen  to  take  a  chair. 

She  obeyed  him,  m  silence.  He  took  a  turn 
up  and  down  the  room,  with  his  hands  in  the 
side-pockets  of  the  long,  loose,  shapeless  coat 
whicn  he  habitually  wore. 

"  How  old  are  you  P"  he  said,  stopping  sud- 
denly, and  speaking  to  her  with  tne  whole 
breadth  of  the  room  oetween  them. 

"  I  was  eighteen  last  birthday,''  she  answered, 
humbly,  without  looking  up  at  him. 

"  You  have  shown  extraordinary  courage  for  a 
girl  of  eighteen.  Have  you  got  any  of  that 
courage  left  ?*' 

She  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  wrung 
them  hard.  A  few  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes, 
and  rolled  slowly  over  her  cheeks. 

"  I  can't  give  Frank  ud,"  she  said,  faintly. 
"You  don't  care  for  me,  I  know ;  but  you  used 
to  care  for  my  father.  Will  you  try  to  be  kind 
to  me  for  my  father's  sake  P" 

The  last  words  died  away  in  a  whisper ;  she 
could  sav  no  more.  Never  had  she  felt  the 
illimitable  power  which  a  woman's  love  possesses 
of  absorbing  into  itself  every  other  event,  every 
other  joy  or  sorrow  of  her  life,  as  she  felt  it 
then.  Never  had  she  so  tenderly  associated 
Fnmk  with  the  memory  of  her  lost  parents,  as 
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at  that  moment.  Never  had  the  impenetrable 
atmosphere  of  iilasioii  through  which  women  be- 
hold the  man  of  their  choice — the  atmosphere 
wbieh  had  blinded  her  to  all  that  was  weak, 
selfish,  and  mean  in  Frank's  natwe — surrounded 
him  with  a  brij^hter  halo  than  now,  when  she 
was  pleading  with  the  father  for  the  possessioB 
of  the  son.  "  Oh«  don't  ask  me  to  give  him  up  !" 
she  said,  trying  to  take  courage,  and  shuddering 
from  hesd  to  foot.  In  the  next  instant,  she 
flew  to  the  opposite  extreme,  with  the  sudden- 
less  of  a  flasli  of  Mghtniog.  "  I  won't  give  him 
up !"  she  burst  oat  violently.  *'  No  1  not  if  a 
thousand  fathers  ask  me !" 

"  I  am  one  father,"  said  Mr.  Clare.  "  And  I 
don't  ask  jou." 

In  the  first  astonishment  and  deb'ght  of  hear- 
ing those  unexpected  words,  she  started  to  her 
feet,  crossed  the  room,  and  tried  to  throw  her 
arms  round  his  neck.  She  might  as  well  have 
attempted  to  move  the  house  from  its  founda- 
tions. He  took  her  by  the  shoulders,  and  put 
her  back  in  her  chair.  His  inexorable  eyes 
kwked  her  into  submission ;  and  his  lean  fore- 
fin^  shook  at  her  warningly,  as  if  he  was 
quieting  a  fractious  child. 

"  Hug  Frank,"  he  said ;  ''  don't  hug  me.  I 
haven't  done  with  jovl  yet :  when  I  have,  you 
mav  shake  hands  with  me,  if  you  like.  Wait, 
ana  oompose  yourself." 

He  left  her.  His  hands  went  back  into  his 
pockets,  and  his  monotonous  march  up  and  down 
the  room  bmn  again. 

"  Ready  P  he  asked,  stopping  short  after  a 
while.  She  tried  to  answer.  "Take  two 
minutes  more,"  he  said,  aud  resumed  his  walk 
with  the  regularity  of  clockwork.  *' These  are 
the  creatures,"  he  thought  to  himself,  ''into 
whose  keeping  men,  otherwise  sensible,  give  the 
happiness  of  their  lives.  Is  there  any  other 
object  in  creatioD,  I  wonder,  which  answers  its 
end  as  badly  as  a  woman  does  ?" 

He  stopped  before  her  once  more.  Her 
breathing  was  easier;  the  dark  £uah  on  her 
hcc  was  dying  out  again. 

"Beady?"  he  repeated.  "Yes;  ready  at 
last.  Li^n  to  me;  and  let's  get  it  over.  I 
don't  ask  you  to  give  Prank  up.  I  ask  you  to 
wait." 

"I  will  wait,"  she  said.  "Patiently,  willingly." 

"  WiU  you  make  Frank  wait  P' 

"Yes.'^ 

"  Will  you  send  him  to  China  P' 

Her  head  drooped  on  her  bosom,  and  she 
clasped  her  hands  agein,  in  silence.  Mr.  Clare 
saw  where  the  dimeulty  lay,  and  marched 
straight  up  to  it  on  the  spot. 

"  1  donH  pretend  to  < 


>  enter  into  your  feelings 
for  Frank,  or  Frank's  for  you,"  he  said.  "  The 
aubjeet  doesnt  interest  me.  But  I  do  pretend 
to  state  two  i^ain  truths.  It  is  one  plain  truth 
that  you  can  t  be  married  till  you  have  money 
enough  to  pay  for  the  roof  that  shelters  you,  the 
clothes  that  cover  you,  and  the  victuals  you  eat. 
It  is  another  plain  truth  that  you  can't  find  the 
money ;  that  I  can't  find  the  money ;  imd  that 
!Ftank'a   only  chance  of  finding  it,  u  going 


to  China.  If  I  tell  him  to  go,  he'll  sit  in  a 
comer  and  cry.  If  I  insist,  he'll  say  yes,  and 
deceive  me.  If  I  ^  a  step  farther,  and  see 
him  on  board  ship  with  my  own  eyes — he'll  slip 
off  in  the  pilot's  boat,  and  sneak  back  secretly 
to  you.    That's  his  disposition." 

;<  No !"  said  Magdalen.  "  It's  not  his  dispo- 
sition :  it's  his  love  for  Me." 

"  Call  it  what  you  like,"  retorted  Mr.  Clare. 
"  Sneak,  or  Sweetheart— he's  too  slippery,  in 
either  cajiacity,  for  my  fingers  to  hold  him. 
My  shutting  the  door  won't  keep  him  from 
coming  back.  Your  shutting  the  door  wilL 
Have  you  the  courage  to  shut  it?  Are  you 
fimd  enough  of  him  not  to  stand  in  his  light  P" 

"  Fondl  I  would  die  for  himl" 

•*  Will  you  send  him  to  China?" 

She  signed  bitterly. 

"  Have  a  little  pity  for  me,"  she  said.  "  I 
have  lost  my  father;  I  hstve  lost  my  mother;  I 
have  lost  my  fortune— and  now  I  am  to  lose 
Frank.  You  don't  like  women,  I  know;  but 
try  to  help  me  with  a  little  pity.  I  don't 
say  it's  not  for  his  own  interests  to  send  him 
to  China;  I  only  say  it's  hard— very,  very  hard 
on  me," 

Mjr.  Clare  had  been  deaf  to  her  violence,  in- 
s^uible  to  her  caresses,  blind  to  her  tears;  but 
under  the  tough  integument  of  his  philosophy, 
he  had  a  heartland  it  answered  that  hopeless 
appeal ;  it  felt  those  touching  words. 

"I  don't  deny  that  your  oase  is  a  hard  one," 
he  said.  "  I  don't  want  to  make  it  harder :  I 
only  ask  you  to  do,  in  Frank's  interests,  what 
Frank  is  too  weak  to  do  for  himself.  It's  no 
fault  of  yours ;  it's  no  fault  of  mine— but  it's 
not  the  less  true,  that  the  fortune  you  were  to 
have  brought  him,  hsa  changed  owners." 

^le  stti(Qenly  looked  up,  with  a  furtive  light 
in  her  eyes,  with  a  threatening  smile  on  her 
lips. 

"  It  may  change  owners  again,"  she  said. 

Mi.  Clmre  saw  the  alteration  in  her  expression, 
and  heard  the  tones  of  her  voice.  But  the 
worde  were  spoken  low ;  spoken  as  if  to  herself 
— tliey  failed  to  reach  him  across  the  breadth  of 
the  room.  He  stopped  instantly  in  his  walk, 
and  asked  what  she  had  said. 

"  Nothing,"  she  answered,  turning  her  head 
away  towards  the  window,  and  looking  out 
raeehanically  at  the  falling  rain.  "  Only  my  own 
thoughts." 

Mr.  Clare  resumed  his  walk,  and  returned  to 
his  subject. 

"  It's  your  interest,"  he  went  on,  "  as  well  as 
Frank's  interest,  that  he  should  go.  He  may 
niaJte  money  enough  to  marry  you  in  Cliina;  he 
can't  make  it  here.  If  he  stops  at  home,  he'll 
be  the  ruin  of  both  of  you.  He'll  shut  his  eyes 
to  every  consideration  of  prudence,  and  pester 
you  to  marry  him ;  and  when  he  has  carried  his 
point,  he  will  be  the  first  to  turn  round  after- 
wards, and  complain  that  you're  a  burden  on 
him.  Hear  me  out !  lU)u're  in  love  with 
Frank  "-I'm  not,  and  I  know  him.  Put  you 
two  together  often  enough ;  give  him  time 
enough  to  hug,  cry^  pester,  and  plead;  and  I'll 
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tell  you  what  the  end  will  be— you'll  marry 
him." 

He  Lad  touched  the  right  string  at  last.  It 
rung  back  in  answer^  before  he  could  add  another 
word. 

"You  don't  know  me,"  she  said,  firmly. 
"  You  don't  know  what  I  can  suffer  for  Frank's 
sake.  He  shall  never  marry  me,  till  I  can 
be  what  my  father  said  I  should  be — the  making 
of  his  fortune.  He  shall  take  no  burden, 
when  he  takes  me ;  I  promise  you  that !  I'll 
be  the  good  angel  of  Frank's  life ;  I'll  not  go  a 

genniless  girl  to  him,  and  drag  him  down." 
he  abruptly  left  her  seat,  advanced  a  few  steps 
towards  Mr.  Clare,  and  stooped  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  Her  arms  fell  helpless  on  either 
side  of  her;  and  she  burst  into  tears.  "He 
shall  ^,"  she  said-r-"if  my  heart  breaks  in 
doing  it,  ril  tell  him  to-morrow  that  we  must 
say  uood-by !" 

Mr.  Clare  at  once  advanced  to  meet  her,  and 
held  out  his  hand. 

"  I'll  help  you,"  he  said.  "  Frank  shall  hear 
every  word  that  has  passed  between  us.  When 
he  comes  to-morrow,  he  shall  know,  beforehand, 
that  he  comes  to  say  good-by." 

She  took  his  hand  in  both  her  own — hesitated 
— looked  at  him— and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom. 
"  May  I  ask  a  favour  of  you,  before  you  go  P" 
she  said,  timidly.  He  tried  to  take  his  nand 
from  her ;  but  she  knew  her  advantage,  and  held 
it  fast.  "  Suppose  there  should  be  some  change 
for  the  better?"  she  went  on.  "Suppose  I 
could  come  to  Frank,  as  my  father  said  1  should 
come  to  him P" 

Before  she  could  complete  the  question,  Mr. 
Clare  made  a  second  effort,  and  withdrew  his 
hand.  "  As  your  father  said  ^ou  should  come 
to  him  P"  he  repeated,  lookmg  at  her  atten- 
tively. 

"Yes,"  she  replied.  "Strange  things  hap- 
pen sometimes.  If  strange  things  happen  to  me, 
will  you  let  Frank  come  back  Dcfore  the  five 
years  are  out  P" 

What  did  she  meanP  Was  she  clinging 
desperately  to  the  hope  of  melting  Michael 
Vanstone's  heart  P  Mr.  Clare  could  draw  no 
other  conclusion  from  what  she  had  just  said  to 
him.  At  the  beginning  of  the  interview,  he 
would  have  roughly  dispelled  her  delusion.  At 
the  end  of  the  interview,  he  left  her  compas- 
sionately in  possession  of  it. 

"  You  are  lioping  against  all  hope,"  he  sud ; 
"but  if  it  gives  you  courage,  hope  on.  If  this 
impossible  good  fortune  of  yours  ever  happens, 
tell  me ;  and  Frank  shall  come  back.  Li  the 
meantime " 

"In  the  meantime,"  she  interposed  sadly, 
"you  have  my  promise." 

Once  more,  Mr.  Clare's  sharp  eyes  searched  her 
face  attentively. 

"  I  will  trust  your  promise,"  he  said.  "  You 
shall  see  Frank  to-morrow." 

She  went  back  thoughtfully  to  her  chair,  and 
sat  down  again  in  silence.  Mr.  Clare  made  for 
the  door,  before  any  formal  leave-taking  could 
pass  between  them.    "  Deep  1"  he  thought  to 


himself,  as  he  looked  back  at  her  before  he  went 
out;  "only  eighteen;  and  too  deep  for  my 
sounding  1" 

In  the  hall,  he  found  Norah,  waiting  anxiously 
to  hear  what  had  happened. 

"Is  it  all  overr  she  asked.  "Does  Frank 
go  to  China?" 

"Be  careful  how  you  manage  that  sister  of 
yours,"  said  Mr.  Clare,  without  noticing  the 
question.  "  She  has  one  great  misfortune  to 
contend  with :  she's  not  made  for  the  ordinary 
jog-trot  of  a  woman's  life.  I  don't  say  I  can 
see  straight  to  the  end  of  the  good  or  the  evil 
in  her— 1  only  warn  you,  her  future  will  be  no 
common  one." 

An  hour  later,  Mr.  Pendril  left  the  house ; 
and,  by  that  night's  post,  Miss  Qarth  despatched 
a  letter  to  her  sister  in  London. 

THE  END  OF  THE  PXRST  SCEKB. 


THE  DIARY  OF  A  CONFEDERATE  BOY. 

When  General  McClellan,  compelled  into 
activity,  crossed  the  Potomac  after  the  council 
of  war  held  on  Friday,  the  seventh  of  March,  I 
also  went  to  Manassas.  At  one  o'clock  on 
Friday  the  council  overruled  McClellan's  wish 
for  more  delay.  In  an  hour  the  result  was 
known  to  the  enemy,  and  those  positions  which 
had  been  held  only  until  seriously  menaced  were 
retired  from  in  the  interval  between  the  time  of 
the  decision  and  the  Federal  movement  on  the 
Monday  following.  Since  I  am  nobody's  own 
reporter,  and  my  purpose  is  not  to  tell  of  my 
own  adventures,  but  to  show  a  picture  of  a  poor 
boy's  life  in  days  of  civil  war— a  picture  tluit  I 
found  in  the  wreck  of  the  deserted  camp  at 
Manassas,  I  shall  only  say  so  much  of  my  ride 
thither  as  maj  help  to  su|^t  something  of  the 
gulf  of  war  into  which  that  young  liie,  with 
manVf  many  others,  has  been  thrown. 

Mv  own  joumej  was  to  the  head-quarters  of 
the  German  division  in  the  Federal  army.  It 
had  been  raining  all  ni^^ht,  and  the  touni  elay 
of  the  roads  through  wluch  Uncle  Sam's  norses 
dragged  the  government  waggons  reached  up  to 
the  horses'  knees.  In  pulling  out  their  feet  they 
often  left  their  shoes  behind.  Having  slept  at 
Mr.  Hunter's  farm-house,  the  old  head-quarters 
of  the  commanders  of  the  German  division,  I 
pushed  on  next  day  with  a  comrade.  The  road 
was  covered  with  teams.  We  hurried  on  to  pass 
them,  in  vain,  for  they  had  no  end.  We  readied 
Hunter's  Mills.  Over  the  brook  [is  a  bddge, 
such  as  you  find,  out  of  America,  only  in  operas 
and  melodramas.  One  hesitates  to  cross  on  horse- 
back, yet  over  it  passed  the  whole  army,  with 
its  horses  and  its  heav^  guns.  We  had  to  ston ; 
for  the  holes  before  it  were  of  serious  deptn. 
We  crossed  the  stream,  one  of  us  reaching  the 
other  side  covered  with  mud  to  the  eyes,  and 
advanced  to  Centreville  through  desolate  — 
alas!  most  desolate  —  Virginia.  Forests  are 
cleared,  and  the  trees  not  ^et  removed.  Farm- 
houses are  forsaken  and  he  empty,  or  with  sol- 
diers for  their  occupants.    For  miles  we  rode 
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and  saw  no  pig  nor  hen  nor  duck,  and  no  man 
in  civilian's  costume.  Tiie  fences  are  all  either 
broken  down,  or  hare  been  carried  off  for  winter 
fuel  in  the  camps.  The  fields  lie  untilled,  and 
few  signs  even  of  their  past  cultivation  now 
remain.  Dead  mules  and  dead  horses  (in  one 
place  five-and-twenty  all  together)  lie  upon 
the  road.  At  Centreville  we  found,  in  a  strong 
position,  the  sham  fortifications  that  had  suf- 
ficed to  check  the  advance  of  McCiellan,  armed 
with  logs  painted  black  outside,  to  resemble 
guns.  JBehmd  them,  are  yet  standing  admirable 
camps,  each,  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  log 
huts,  coated  with  cky  and  covered  with  shingle, 
all  furnished  with  fireplaces,  and  those  of  the 
officers  even  with  carnets— palaces  compared 
with  the  kennels  supplied  to  the  men  of  the 
Union  Potomac  army.  The  Union  soldiers,  in 
whom  habits  of  temperance  had  been  so  care- 
fully cherished  that  they  had  been  confined  to 
cider  and  small  beer,  looked  with  envy  at  the 
numerous  empty  brandy  and  whisky  bottles  left 
by  the  enemy.  We  pursued  our  iourney  across 
the  Geld  of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  wnich  we 
reached  by  a  ford  near  a  broken  bridge,  where 
there  is  a  destroyed  railwar  on  our  right. 
Striking  aside  from  the  line  of  the  railway  that 
would  guide  us  to  Manassas,  we  rode  through 
the  woods,  here  and  there  thinned  with  large 
clearings;  and,  for  miles,  except  the  birds,  a 
dying  mule  was  all  of  life  we  saw.  Then  we  re- 
gained the  clue  of  the  railway,  and  were  in  Ma- 
nassas before  we  knew  it;  for  there  are  no 
houses,  only  a  few  burnt  huts  with  a  quagmire 
road  between  them,  in  which  my  horse  sunk  to 
his  bellv. 

At  the  station  the  scene  was  most  curious. 
There  lay  scattered  in  confusiou,  property  of  all 
kinds  that  the  Confederate  soldiers,  in  the  hurry 
of  departure,  had  not  time  to  pack  and  carry 
with  them.  Trousers,  coats,  shirts,  drawers  in 
abundance;  old  iron  and  brass;  bottles  and 
tin  boxes,  trunks,  valises,  knapsacks  and  boots, 
barrels  of  provisions,  bacon  and  hams,  flour  and 
cracknels ;  bowie-knives,  swords,  guns,  cars  and 
carriages,  blankets  and  horse-covers,  books  and 
papers.  A  troop  of  our  cavalry  arrived,  dis- 
mounted to  rummage  the  plunder,  suddenly 
mounted  again  at  sound  of  trumpet,  and  rode 
forward  to  pursue  stragglers  behind  tiie  retreat 
of  the  Confederates ;  whose  main  body  had  been 
withdrawn  in  railway  cars.  Only  two  or  three 
persons  remained  at  the  station  alter  the  depar- 
ture of  the  cavalry ;  one  of  them,  the  artist  of 
an  illustrated  New  York  paper,  who,  by  sticking 
a  large  bowie-knife  into  a  chest,  made  a  peg 
whereto  we  fastened  our  horses,  while  we  joined 
the  rummage  of  the  field.  Our  own  artist,  having 
a  professional  turn  for  the  picturesque,  laid 
hands  on  a  verv  fine  scarlet  under  shirt — ^which 
he  put  on  over  his  coat — ^and  a  white  woollen  veil 
—which  he  attached  to  his  hat.  With  the  lance 
of  a  Confederate  fiag  in  his  hand,  he  looked 
on  horseback  competent  to  bring  down  three 
rounds  of  applause  at  Astley's.  Buttons  bear- 
ing the  regimental  stamp  are  tokens  much  in 
demand,  and  a  commissary  who  came  from  afar 


with  a  doctor  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing 
a  stroke  of  business,  loaded  his  norse  with  bowie- 
knives,  coats,  horse-covers,  and  other  plunder. 
He  was  much  envied  also  for  the  discovery  of 
several  muskets  and  a  secession  flag.  A  few 
negroes  stood  about,  rolling  their  eyes  at  the 
desirable  things  on  the  ground.  Encouraged  to 
help  themselves,  the^  went  away,  and  returned 
soon  with  sacks,  which  they  deliberately  filled. 
My  own  inclination  was  for  search  among  the 
books  and  papers.  The  books  were  chiefiy  bibles, 
prayer  books,  sermons,  and  books  of  sacred 
music.  There  was  a  sprinkling,  also,  of  very 
moral  novels.  Little  else  of  any  value.  A  couple 
of  illustrations  of  the  volunteer  spirit  found 
among  the  scattered  papers  interested  me.  One 
of  them  wiU,  I  am  sure,  interest  others.  The  less 
interesting  is  an  old  letter  from  his  brother,  left 
behind  by  one  of  the  soldiers.  These  brothers 
evidently  belong  to  the  poorer  class  of  volunteers 
from  South  Carolina  ("  old  S.  C").  One  is  aU 
ready  in  arms,  and  the  other,  detained  to  take  care 
of  a  family,  has  his  heart  with  the  men  who  volun- 
teer,  if  he  has  not  himself  already  enlisted.  To 
make  his  information  somewhat  more  intelligible, 
I  will  so  far  meddle  with  it  as  to  divide  the 
sentences  by  an  interpolation  of  full  stops : 

<*  S.  C.  AbbevUl  Destrict,  Sept.  the  19. 
"  Dear  Brother  i  seat  my  self  this  moraiog  to 
Drop  yoa  a  few  lines  to  let  you  no  that  i  and  family 
is  Well  exoep  the  Hooping  Coff  and  Hoping  when 
thes  few  lins  com  to  hand  they  may  find  you  enjoy- 
ing the  same  Blessing,  the  People  is  Generly  well 
a  Boat  her  at  presen.  i  reeeiTOd  your  letter  on  the 
8  of  this  month.  1  was  glad  to  her  that  you  was 
gitting  welL  i  am  Doen  palling  fodder,  i  am  now 
piking  Cottan.  Cottan  is  haf  open,  i  took  a  trip 
tbrowe  goirgia  this  summer.  Crops  is  good  in  som 
Parts  and  very  sory  in  others,  i  was  at  uncle 
thaniel  Plaket.  they  was  all  well  and  dooiog 
torable  well,  ther  is  too  of  his  Boys  in  the  army, 
they  went  from  mississippi  and  they  had  never  herd 
from  them  senoes  they  left  they  Dont  no  whether 
they  ar  in  yirgina  or  not,  and  ther  is  a  nother  one  of 
his  Boys  volentoered  bat  he  wasent  gon.  Gaoigia 
aint  turing  out  volenteers  like  old  S  C.  Giviait 
County  has  only  sened  one  Company  to  the  war. 
They  ar  scird  in  georgia.  Kernel  Harper^s  Com- 
pany is  at  lightwood  knot  springs ;  orr  rigment  is  en 
roliven^s  island  atgaly  and  Pinok  Tucker  is  making 
up  a  Company,  hisakier  Hall  Gohn  Hall,  lewes 
Hall,  Mashel  Hall,  S  Mecadams  R  D  tucker  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  Halls  and  newels,  and  Games  sarks 
has  volenteer  in  that  Company.  Pickers  Black  is  at 
home  verry  sick  with  the  tiford  fever,  it  is  thot 
tliat  he  won*t  git  welL  Comelie  armathly  is  wdl 
and  harty.  G  D  Press  has  got  the  Hooping  cof  but 
it  Dont  hirt  him  much.  He  grows  fast.  1  will  haft 
to  Close  my  letter  for  the  want  of  news  to  wright. 
1  will  haft  to  start  after  the  mail  this  morning, 
wright  to  me  as  soon  as  you  Can.  So  no  more  at 
present  fare  WelL 

The  more  interesting  witness  to  the  spirit  of 
the  South  is  the  diarv  of  a  widow's  son,  one  of 
a  half  adult  family  of  boys  and  eirb.  It  opens 
with  a  record  of  his  schoolboy  lite  at  Lexington, 
county  Rockbridge,  yirginia^  in  one  of  the  col- 
leges in  many  respects  so  creditable  to  the 
American  States,  which,  carrying  on  the  work 
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of  the  primary  and  of  the  grammar  schools, 
educate  youths  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty.  Here 
is  the  countn  youth  of  seTonteen  or  eighteen, 
with  the  child's  ungated  enjoyment  of  plum -cake 
and  apples,  with  the  heart  yet  tender  for  his 
motber,  with  the  conscience  yet  pure  by  close 
home  observance  of  religbus  duties,  and  the  first 
dawn  in  him  also  of  the  young  romance  of  lore. 
He  is  not  a  clever  fellow.  He  is,  here  and  there, 
uncertain  about  his  spelling,  but  he  works  hard 
now  and  then  as  a  freshman  in  his  second  or 
third  term,  though  he  has  fits  of  noTel-readfaig 
and  fits  of  rough  frolic. .  He  is  too  young  to  be 
alone  in  a  room  of  his  own,  where  the  eard- 
playing  and  idlingr  youths  may  make  themselves 
at  ease  with  him,  but  he  is  a  good  little  fellow, 
who  accounts  it  no  shame  to  run  to  his  *'»ia" 
whenever  she  comes  into  town.  Tlie  political 
ferment  begins.  The  town  is  disturbed,  the 
students  are  unsettled.  The  young  cQarist 
begins  to  "cut"  his  classes  freely;  has  lost  his 
earlier  tenderness  of  conscience  about  missing 
chapel  and  prayer-meeting.  He  runs  wild,  in- 
creases his  expenditure  upon  tobacco,  is  with 
the  students  wno  hoist  secession  fiags  and  create 
disturbance  in  the  streets  of  nights,  is  with  the 
first  to  volunteer.  He  reeords  the  buying  cloth 
for  his  first  pair  of  trooper's  trousers,  his  days 
of  piatol  practice  when  he  should  be  stadying, 
his  mardi  with  the  army,  his  fi(;hting  at  Bull's 
Run,  his  picket  duties,  and  the  incidents  of  his 
camp  life.  Another  of  the  widow's  sons  had 
▼olunteered.  The  diarist  mentions  this  brother 
from  time  to  time  as  in  the  camp ;  but  the  record 
is  not  continued  to  the  date  when  I  picked  up 
the  littie  book  stained  with  the  college  student^ 
oil  and  scarred  at  the  edges  with  fire,  from 
among  the  papers  left  at  Manassas.  It  was 
broken  off  five  or  six  months  before,  on  the 
seventeenth  of  last  October,  at  a  record  of  picket 
duties  and  eating  cbesnnts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fairfax  Court-house,  where  it  is  remembeted 
that  a  picket  party  was  surprised  one  day  while 
chesnut  gathering,  and  some  of  the  men  were 
shot.  Perhaps  the  diarist  was  then  killed.  At 
Manassas,  doubtless,  it  was  either  his  brother  or 
some  friend  who  left  the  diary  behind.  Here, 
then,  are  some  records  of  the  last  nine  months 
of  the  life  of  a  widow's  son  in  Virginia  during 
daj^  of  civil  war. 

The  diary  begins  with  New  Year's-day  aixty- 
one,  in  tlie  boj's  home^  on  the  farm  at  a  village 
about  nine  miles  from  Lexington,  the  county 
capital  of  Rockbridge,  in  Yir^iiia.  Deep  snow 
is  on  the  ground.  The  dianst  records  that  he 
rose  at  eight,  "  read  a  novel  named  the  Children 
of  the  Abbey,  had  some  rasper,  and  took  steps 
towards  making  a  Yankee  jumper.  The  trees 
were  all  covered  with  a  beautiful  frost.**  Next 
day  he  worked  on  at  his  jumper,  which  is  a  sort 
of  sledge,  "cut  a  pair  of  pnoles,  shared  them, 
and  bored  the  holes.^'  AUo,  he  "  helped  feed  the 
hogs  and  beef."  This  day  he  records  too  that 
they  were  "  visited  by  a  pretty  lady  and  gentle- 
man," and  that  '*  Sis  Fan  and  Mat  started  for 
Lynchburg  when  it  thawed  a  little."  Lynch- 
burg is  a  town  bigger  than  Lexuigton,  good 


thirty  miles  away.  We  may  sappose  sister  Tan 
to  be  going  home  thither  with  the  brother  in 
trade  there,  after  a  Christmas  visit  to  the  aneiher 
in  the  old  home  at  the  farm. 

On  the  next  day,  the  fourth  of  Janmury,  Fri* 
day,  the  young  diarist  is  humorous  and  happy. 
This  being  fast-day  appointed  by  the  President, 
be  says  that  he  "kept  it  till  breakfast-time." 
These  were  the  last  days  oi  President  Buchanan, 
I  may  remind  readers.  Only  South  Carolina 
had  seceded.  At  Charleston,  Port  Sumter  had 
just  been  occupied  by  Major  Anderson.  Poli- 
tical feeling  was  near  boilmg-point.  Secession 
of  the  other  Southern  Stat^  and  outbreak  of 
the  dvil  war  were  imminent.  The  diarist^  after 
breakfRst,  went  to  a  preaching  in  the  sleigh  of  his 
own  making,  ''heard  a  good  sermon,  had  a  fine 
time  generally,  bought  a  new  hat,"  &c.  (Not 
long,  by  the  way,  after  return  to  sehool  he 
**  tiudea  hats  with  another  boy.")  So  ended  the 
holidays,  of  which  the  record  is  boyish  and 
simple.  Next  day,  he  '*  stuied  to  town  on  the 
stage,  had  a  pleasant  time,  a  very  heavy  load 
was  on  board,  roads  in  a  very  bad  condition." 

There  was  still  heavy  snow  next  morning  when 
the  youth  returned  to  collide,  '*  heard  a  first- 
rate  sermon  from  Parson  l^^ite,  attended  col- 
lege prayer-meeting,  sm(^ed,  chatted,  and  ate 
apples  with  some  of  the  boys  till  bedtime." 
Next  day,  aftff  setting  down  his  college  occupa- 
tion, his  record  is  equally  boyHke.  "Bought 
several  things  that  were  necessary,  eat  some  of 
my  cake,  ana  then  went  to  bed."  He  had  gone 
to  sdiocJ,  of  course,  with  apples  and  a  cake  in 
his  box.  Next  day,  he  was  ''put  through"  by 
each  of  the  professors,  '*  mailed"  (L  e.  poste^ 
"  a  good  many  tickets,"  which  on  the  previous 
day  he  had  "  fixed  up  to  send  to  ladies ;"  also 
he  "wrote  to  ma,"  paid  a  debt  to  aseboolfellow, 
sent  a  newspaper  to  bis  brother  Jin^mie  (the  one 
who  afterwards  as  well  as  himself  turi^  volun- 
teer). '*  Helped  fusee  Nat  and  Nowell"  (pos- 
sibly the  pkying  of  a  school  trick),  •*  scratched 
on  the  ^iSle  untill  bedtime,  eat  another  piece  of 
my  cakct  dreampt  of  my  betrothed" 

Next  day  the  snow  was  all  gone:  he  bought 
a  load  of  wood,  carried  a  boot  to  be  menc&d, 
did  not  study  much,  wrote  to  his  brother  Jimmie, 
delivered  a  school  dedimiation,  smc^d  and 
talked  with  a  sdioolfellow  before  he  "  went  to 
shut-eye  town."  On  the  day  after  that  he  fixed 
an  almanae  on  his  table  to  save  trouble  of  ^et- 
tin^  up,  for  dates  of  the  day  interested  him ; 
again  he  "  fixed  up  a  paper  to  send  to  Jimmie," 
and  on  that  dor  **  a  disunion  flag  was  raised  on 
top  of  Coll.  Old  Doe  was  very  angry."  On 
the  day  after  that  he  "had  a  perfect  set  of  re- 
citations ready,  but  was  not  put  tJurough." 
There  was  another  sort  of  learning  by  heart  then 
astir.  "  Took  part,"  be  vrrites,  "  in  a  discussion 
on  the  question  of  Union  or  Disunion,  broke 
up  in  a  general  row,  had  but  one  fight" — when 
he  shed,  doubtless,  his  first  blood  in  the  cause-— 
**  was  sent  for  home  on  urffent  business." 

He  had  left  for  school  but  a  week  before. 
The  urgent  business  he  does  not  mention,  bnt 
it  was  not  of  a  grievous  sort ;  for,  next  day,  he 
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"vent  with  Sit  Joe,  and  some  other  ladies  to 
tlie  sinji^ng-school.  Had  a  fuss  with  Miss  Flora^ 
went  home  with  Miss  Sue,  had  some  fine  sing- 
ing after  supper."  T^^here  he  supped  he  slept, 
u^  next  day,  being  Sunday,  "  went  to  church 
with  Miss  Sue,  heard  a  very  poor  sermon,  bad 
a  very  pleasant  time  in  general,  and  stole  a 
picture  of  my  Dvck,"  &c.  Probably  she  waa 
a  neighbour  at  tlie  house  of  which  Miss  Sue 
was  a  danghter.  There  is  record  that  the  poor 
boy  saw  her  onoe  again.  From  the  same  friend's 
house  he  started  the  next  morning  to  return  to 
school,  where  he  recited  mathematics,  bought 
cigars,  "  kissed  my  Duck's  picture  five  or  six 

times,  studied  with ,  and sat  up  untiU 

twel?e."  He  luid  left  his  sweetheart  with  the  spirit 
of  industry  freshened,  but  it  was  still  a  rare  thing 
for  him  to  sit  up  till  midnieht.  Next  day, 
**  snowy  bad  mornmg,  felt  a  little  unwell,  studied 
hard  untill  eleven  o'clock"  (at  night),  "  finished 
eatins;  the  q>ple8  I  brought  from  home."  Alas 
for  the  innocent  boy-life  that  was  to  melt  into 
rou^h  passion  with  the  snows  of  winter^  wad  to 
perish  with  the  autumn  leaves ! 
"  Wednesday,  16th  of  January.    Snow  nearly 

all  gone.    Was  put  through  by and 

also  — ,  was  sold  by .    Scratched  some 

on  the  fiddle."  The  last  record  of  the  next  day 
is,  "  Wrote  to  — -,  and  told  her  all  about  my 
sweetheart."  These  lines  are  written  by  tlie 
boy  among  the  money  acoounts  on  the  last 
leaves  of  his  diary ; 

Fu-ewdl  I  bat  never  from  wny  heart 

Shall  time  tbioe  image  blot 

The  dreams  of  other  days  depart 

Tboa  Shalt  not  be  forgot, 

And  never  in  the  suppliant  bigb 

Ponred  forth  to  Him  who  rales  the  sity 

Shall  my  own  name  be  breathed  on  high 

And  tfaise  remembered  not. 
80,  my  Duek, 

I  ask  for  thee  a  gem  more  rare 

Than  those  in  fsuned  Qolconda*8  nise. 

'Tie  not  to  sparkle  im  thy  hair 

Or  on  thy  stainless  breast  to  shine. 

Ah,  no,  'tis  not  for  oatward  show, 

This  precious  jewel  I  would  crave ; 

It  is  to  keep  thy  spirit  pure, 

And  from  all  inward  ill  to  save. 
After  two  days  of  study,  varied  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  Harper's  Magazine,  "  a  social  game  of 
cards  with  several  boys,"  and  some  games  of 
chess  and  backgammou,  came  again  a  quiet 
Sunday.  "  Heard  a  first-rate  sermon  from 
Parson  White,  read  Harper's  Magazine  part  of 
the  dav,  attended  College  prayer  meeting,  sung 
several  tunes."  Then  followed  days  of  work, 
letter- writing, bandy-placing,  anight  of  nrepara- 
tion  for  the  College  anmversary,  "  did  plenty  of 
cutting  up  in  clmpel  that  night,  went  to  bed 
some  time  between  twelve  o'clock  and  day- 
light." There  is  snowfall,  sloppy  weather,  the 
turn-out  of  his  last  stick  of  wood.  There  is 
hearing  of  home  through  Sis  Emma,  who 
came  to  Lexington,  reading  "  a  very  fine  novel," 
going  to  see  Sister  Emma,  a  Sunday  with  *'a 
iirst-rate  sermon.  Went  acain  at  night  and 
heard  Dicky  Baker  preach,     " 


came  homq  and  "finished  reading  a  Tery  good 
novel."  He  "was  treed"  one  £yon  mathe^ 
matics,  and  received  a  lot  of  Evening  Posts* 
But  at  the  end  of  Janoary  he  was  still  a  simple- 
hearted  schoolboy,  finishing  the  month  thus: 
"Sewed  on  a  button  and  fixed  mv  pants.  Re- 
viewed about  twenty-five  pages  of  afgdbrai  studied 
untill  twelve  o'clock,  then  went  to  sleep." 

In  the  second  week  of  February  he  got  a  step 
up  in  classes.  He  goes  on  working,  buys  books, 
pays  his  subscription  to  a  book  society,  and  has 
passed  out  of  Cornelius  Nepoa  into  Cicero,  with 
whom  he  does  not  become  friends  at  sight.  On 
.the  tliirteenth of  Pebruary,  when  he  said  or  "re- 
cited" his  first  lesson  out  of  the  De  Senectute,  be 
records  tliat "  he  was  treed  like  storms."  Next 
day  he  "had  a  notion  of  U^ing  up  on  account 
of  a  bad  cold"  caught  the  night  before.  So  he 
"  fixed  up"  a  newspaper  for  brother  Jimmies  and 
"  took  a  social  game  of  seven-up  with  some  stu* 
dents."  But  on  the  day  following  Ite  got  up  early 
and  worked  hard  till  evening,  when  we  mid  tlie 
beginning  of  change  in  "  some  talk  about  the 
Cow  Coounittee  with  some  brother  Presh,  which 
wound  up  the  day."  The  Cow  Committee  seems, 
by  the  diary,  to  have  been  an  organisation  for 
semi-political  night  riots  by  a  section  of  the 
sludents.  On  Saturday  the  sixteenth  of  Pe* 
bruary,  the  boy  writes  that  he  "  did  intend  to 
review"  (learn  lessons)  "all  day,  but  had  otlier 
fish  to  fr^.  However,  I  did  review  a  little  in 
the  eveniug."  Kext  day,  Sunday,  still  un- 
settled, for  the  first  time  he  records  that  he 
"  did  not  go  to  preaching  at  all.  Attended  Col- 
lege prayer  meetmg  in  uie  evening." 

On  the  day  after  that,  the  record  of  study  be* 
comes  impatient.  He  goes  to  a  professor  and 
is  "  put  through  by  the  scamp ;"  the  diange  of 
tone  and  the  iufiuence  of  wilder  associates  appear 
both  in  the  same  entry ;  for  he  ffOCB  on  to  say : 
"  Took  a  social  game  of  whist  m  the  evening, 
found  my  furniture  all  piled  up  in  my  room,  got 
a  little  angry."  Next  day  the  boy  "  cut  ——'a 
recitation.  Played  whist  during  the  hour." 
Somethioff  oue  may  observe  in  the  injurious 
sapping  of  home  influence  by  American  public 
scnool-life  that  points  in  the  direction  of  an  ex- 
aggerated complaint  once  made  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  by  the  New  York  JBoard 
of  Education,  that  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States  were  "worse  than  valueless — 
injurious  to  tlie  morals  and  fatal  to  the  religious 
interests  of  the  pupils,  and  that  the  alleged 
deterioration  in  the  morals  of  the  community  is 
justly  chargeable  to  the  public  schools."  The 
unsettlemeut  of  the  youth  who  wrote  this  diary 
is  much  more  chargeable  to  the  contents  of  the 
news{)apers  that  he  "fixed  up"  for  brother 
Jimmie,  and  the  effect  of  the  news  of  the  day 
upon  the  wilder  spirits  in  tlie  college.  At  this 
date. (in  the  middle  of  Pebruary  last  year).  South 
Plorida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 


Carolina,  Georgia,  ] 

and  Louisiana  bad  seceded,  and  Jefferson  Davis 
had  been  elected  by  these  states  President  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  But  there  was  no 
actual  war,  and  Virginia,  yet  abstaining  from 
after  w&ch  he  |  secession,  had,  two  oays  before  the  boy's  entry 
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of  his  "other  fish  to  fry"  than  Cicero  and 
Legcndre,  seen  its  State  (Convention  meet,  to 
hear  from  its  President  a  Union  speech,  with 
the  proviso  '*  that  Virginia  would  insist  on  her 
rights  as  a  condition  of  remaining  in  the  Eede- 
ration."  From  this  time  the  question  of  seces- 
sion is  a  fire-ball  in  the  state.  The  diarist  is 
utterly  unsettled.  Two  days  after  his  whist- 
playing  in  lecture-time  he  records  that  he  "was 
treed  by  every  professor.  Had  some  rare  sport 
at  night.  Helped  to  steal  a  waggon  and  pull  it 
all  over  College  Campus.  Was  taken  by  the 
Cow  Committee,  but  made  out  to  make  my 
escape  by  joining  them.  Received  a  load  of 
wooa  from  home  and  a  letter  from  ma.  Was 
very  thankful  for  it.  Paid  fifty  cents  for  to  get 
it  carried  up  into  my  room."  The  wood,  not 
the  letter.  Of  the  last  wood  he  had,  he  noted 
that  he  stole  it  from  the  faculty,  and  in  his  little 
memorandum  of  college  expenses — thirty-seven 
cents  for  a  fluid  lamo,  twenty-five  cents  for  a 
slate,  eighty  for  boolLs,  fifty  for  fSkate  straps, 
ten  for  tobacco  and  pipe,  early  in  the  list,  filty 
a  little  later,  fifty  cents  also  for  "  apples  one 
time  and  another" — the  great  item  in  dollars  is 
"  three  loads  of  wood — six  dollars  twenty-five 
cents;  cutting  i^.^P^  two  dollars  ten  cents." 
There  is  nothmg  like  it  except  the  three  dollars 
odd  for  beer  at  three  initiations  into  the  "  6;  P. 
Society." 

In  tne  states  round  about  Virginia,  preparation 
was  being  now  made  for  a  bloody  contest.  In 
ten  days  more,  on  the  fourth  of  the  next  month, 
Mr.  Lmcoln  would  be  inaugurated  as  President, 
and  the  formal  inauguration  of  the  Southern 
President  had  taken  place  at  Alabama  four 
days  before  the  date  of  this  Virginian  holiday. 
Friday,  February  22.  « Was  free.  Walked 
about  town,  and  was  my  own  man.  Marched 
over  to  the  church  with  the  students.  Saluted 
the  cadets  as  I  passed  the  corps,  who  i^cefuUy 
presented  arms  and  lowered  their  flag  m  honour 
to  the  students.  Splurged  around,  and  played 
first  at  one  thing  and  then  at  another  untill 
evening.  Formed  a  corps  of  students,  and 
drilled  around  for  some  time.  At  night  at- 
tended the  celebration  of  the  Mash.  Society. 
Went  over  town  after  night  to  get  some  con- 
fectionary. Wound  up  the  day's  proceedings  by 
going  to  Tbed  at  three  o'clock."  The  next  day 
was  idle  also,  and  on  Sunday  he  "  came  near 
being  lato  at  chapel."  Still  the  hold  of  the 
home  training  is  not  shaken  off.  He  found  also 
"a  good  piece  of  poetry,"  which  he  copied.  It 
is  juvenile  and  amatory  in  its  tone.  On  the  last 
day  of  February  the  youth  was  "  very  much  sur- 
prised" to  find  his  mother  in  town.  He  was 
then  going  every  da^  to  see  the  parade  and 
drill,  for  tne  war  spirit  was  now  astir,  and  on 
the  second  of  March — still  with  his  mother,  who 
seems  to  have  aided  in  preparing  her  boy  to 
take  his  part  in  the  coming  conflict — he  records 
that  he  "  bought  cloth  for  a  pair  of  trooper's 
pants."  With  his  hand  in  his  mother's  he  had 
now  become  a  volunteer  for  the  approaching  war. 

**  Sunday,  March  3.  Went  to  preaching 
twice  with  mama.     Read  a  very  interesting 


work  on  Woman  by  Walker.  Put  my  clothes 
to  send  home,"  &c.  His  mother  had  brought 
him  other  clothes.  He  was  exchanging  his 
civilian's  dress  for  military  uniform.  Monday, 
the  fourth,  was  the  day  of  President  Lincoln  s 
installation,  and  on  that  day  the  youttt  records 
that  he  "  was  up  by  two  o'clock  to  help  raise  a 
Disunion  Flag  on  Colle^.  Succeeded  in  our 
purpose,  and  carried  off  the  ladders.  It  floated 
magnificently  on  the  breeze  until  it  was  taken 
down  by  the  servants  and  burned  by  a  BlacJk 
Republican  while  the  students  were  at  recita- 
tion.   Boys  all  very  much  excited  and  enraged 

at   ^'s   conduct.     Made   preparations   for 

raising  another.  Marched  about  College  Campus 
with  a  disunion  flag  for  our  banner.  Drew  my 
pistol  from  Compton  for  the  troop.  After  ten 
o'clock  two  or  three  boys,  together  with  myself, 
went  up  to  visit  and  shroua"  (the  statue  of) 
'*  Washington  for  the  burning  of  the  flag,  which 
waved  over  him  in  defiance  of  the  Facmty,  and 
fired  a  salute  of  six  rounds  of  pistols  from  the 
old  chap's  feet."  On  the  following  day  the  boy 
"got  leave  to  go  to  see  ma.  Received  a  letter 
from  Jimmie.  —  was  raging  mad  when  he 
saw  Washington  with  his  shrowa  wraped  around 
him.  Fixea  up  my  things  to  send  out  home  by 
mama."  Mother  and  son  were  clearly  of  one 
mmd  about  the  volunteering.  We  find  as  we 
proceed  that  brother  Jimmie's  newspaper  read- 
ing and  his  letters  had  pointed  to  the  same  end» 
He  also  was  turning  volunteer. 

The  text  of  President  Lincoln's  "  inorgeral " 
having  reached  Lexington,  the  diarist  read  it, 
and  "considered  it  a  very  poor  thing  to  come 
from  a  President  of  these  United  States."  His 
neighbours  were  of  the  same  mind.  Even  the 
"black  republican"  chief  of  the  Faculty  now 
amuses  the  boy  "  with  his  wit  and  sarcasm,"  and 
the  last  entry  of  the  day  is  "  whole  of  Lexineton 
turned  secessionist."  "  Took  my  pistol  afi  to 
pieces  to  see  how  it  was  made." 

The  habit  of  study  remains,  but  is  not  strong. 
One  day  he  says  that  he  studied  a  little, "  played 
several  tunes  on  the  ffddle,  went  to  bed  and 
dreamed  of  my  Dcjck.'^  He  arose  quite  early  the 
next  morning  to  learn  liis  lessons, otherwise  "pre- 
pare recitations,"  before  going  after  the  ladder 
and  "fixing  our  flag  up  in  mdiness  to  put  on  top 
of  College."  In  the  evening  the  ladder  was  taken 
to  the  statue  of  Washington,  and  a  secession  flag 
was  planted  by  the  diarist  himself  in  the  patriot's, 
back.  Thereupon  he  helped  to  light  a  large  bon- 
fire, already  prepared,  and  the  boys  spent  part 
of  the  night  m  keeping  the  blaze  auve ;  "  carried 
off,"  he  says,  "all  the  old  goods,  boxes,  and 
barrels  from  Lexington,  kept  the  tovm  awake 
untill  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  we 
quieted  down  and  went  to  sleep.  Had  two  or 
tnree  egg  suppers,"  &c. 

"  Saturdav,  9th  March.  Looked  for  my  horse 
until  ten  o'clock.  Saw  the  troop  turn  out.  Quite, 
a  small  number.  Riflemen  also  turned  out.  Drew 
my  saber,  and  practised  a  little  with  it  before 
night." 

On  Sunday  he  "  did  not  go  to  preaching ;  read 
some  good  novels,  and  played  some  hymns  on 
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the  fiddle,  and  sang  also."  On  Monday  he  was 
perfeot  in  his  lessons;  but  on  Tuesday,  being 
**  up  with  —  and  — ^,*'  he  "  'scunced'  them 
bad.  Practised  with  my  pistol  in  the  evening, 
studied  my  Greek,  and  had  a  social  chat  witn 
two  or  three  boys.  Broke  my  fiddle  bow.  Wrote 
a  letter  to  ma.  Sold  a  book  to  a  schoolboy 
over  in  town."  On  Wednesday,  besides  studies, 
*'  went  down  to  the  pond  and  practised  shooting 
with  my  pistol.  Did  tolerable  well.  Helped  eat 
a  cake  and  apples;  had  a  pleasant  time,"  &c. 
Next  day,  Fridav,  he  sola  another  book  and 
"  got  the  money  -^^  and  on  the  following  evening 
— apparently  too  short  of  money  to  go  by  the 
evening  coach — "  walked  out  home ;  had  a  tough 
time,  toes  blistered  and  sore."  At  home  on 
Saturday,  "practised with  my  pistol  nearly  all 
day,  worked  in  the  garden  in  the  evening,  sowed 
tomatoes,  cabbages,  and  lettuce-seed.  Made 
fence  also.  Toes  still  sore."  On  Sunday,  of 
course,  he  went  to  preaching,  and  there  was  a 
nraver-meeting  at  home.  On  Mondav  he  lay  in 
bed  till  ten  o'clock,  and  his  toes  being  tnen 
sound,  "  walked  about  all  day.  Went  a  visiting 
in  the  evening  to  see  my  Duck." 

When  he  left  her  before,  it  was  with  a  fresh 
zeal  for  study.  Now  he  leaves  her  as  a  gallant 
volunteer,  and,  although  still  at  school,  cares 
little  for  school  discipline  and  duties.  On  his 
return  to  Lexington  he  had,  on  the  same  ni^t, 
a  supper  in  his  room  at  ten  o'clock,  "  a  fine  time 
afloat,*  &c.  The  next  day  was  wilder:  "Have 
for^tten  everything  I  did  on  the  above  day. 
Military  company  convened,"  &c.,  while  the  day 
after  that  was  spent  in  shooting,  with  "  a  heap 
of  fun,"  and  winds  up  with  "  very  sick  at  night, 
eat  too  much,"  &c.  He  had  not  gone  back  to 
school  80  poor  as  he  departed.  Tne  day  after 
the  night's  sickness  began  with  cheatmg  in  the 
matter  of  school  exercises.  On  that  day  the 
volunteer  company  was  organised,  the  officers 
were  chosen.  Seven-up  and  whist ;  Latin  and 
pistol  practice ;  "  did  not  go  to  preaching,  but 
wrote  letters  and  read  novels  all  aay ;"  "  full  of 

fun  and  frolic ;  fell  out  with ,  and  like  to 

had  a  fight.  Worried  the  students  itfter  dark 
by  dragging  a  piece  of  tin  about  the  pavement ;" 
"was  corrected  for  vawning  in  class;"  "was 
treed  and  reported  for  malnng  a  noise;  went 
out  to  practise  with  my  pistol."  These  are  the 
characteristic  entries  now,  day  after  day.    "  Cut 

's  recitation."    But  "wrote  to  Sis  Bene, 

to  ma  also."  Thursday,  28th  March:  "Re- 
ceived a  letter  from  ma.  Blues  had  their  first 
drill.  Did  very  well.  Had  any  quantity  of 
fun  with  cows  and  sheet-iron ;  adjourned  to  bed 

at  half-past  one,  &c.    Cut .    Friday,  29th. 

Had  a  fine  time.  Fixed  up  in  white,  with  a 
high  military  hat  on,  to  go  out  on  a  calithuness" 
(calisthenic  r).  "  Chive  the  people  of  Lexington 
a  good  round.  Did  not  go  to  oed  untill  tnree 
o'clock.  Saturday,  30th.  Roved  about  all  dav. 
Had  a  heap  of  fun  with  the  boys.  Went  out  to 
practise  in  the  evening,  but  could  get  no  caps 
that  were  worth  anything.  Sunday,  31st.  Went 
to  the  Episcopal  Church,  stayed  five  or  ten 
minutes,  and  left.    Bead  a  newspaper  the  rest 


of  day.  Went  to  the  Presbyterian  graveyard* 
Went  to  preaching  at  night."  From  the  news*> 
paper  reading  to  the  graveyard  was  indeed  the 
way! 

I  have  given  petty  details  from  this  school- 
boy's diary,  because  the  young  life  rises  fresh 
to  the  imagination  out  of  them,  and  because 
they  suggest  very  distinctly  the  inevitable  taint 
of  corruption  that  belongs  to  war-time,  even  when 
the  sentiment  is  patriotism,  and  while  it  is  yet 
unpoisoned  by  the  touch  of  rapine  and  the  taste 
of  blood.  In  the  diarist's  next  unsettled  week 
he  was  most  interested  by  the  noise  he  made  of 
nights,  "  rare  sport  with  a  cow." 
'  Next  Sunday  he  "  did  not  go  to  preaching,  on 
account  of  weather,"  but  records,  whatever  the 
entry  may  mean,  that  he  "  went  into  the  cabinet 
by  a  nail  and  pick.  Took  a  good  look  at  the 
pretties."  Then  another  week  of  little  study, 
of  "  fun  with  a  cow,"  of  "  fun  with  a  dog.  Tied 
a  sardine-box  to  his  tail,  and  let  him  go.  Wed- 
nesday, 10th  April.  Was  excused  from  recita- 
tion. Got  off  from  declamation.  Stole  some 
wood,  &c.  Thursday  11.  Was  stealing  wood 
all  night."  Excitement  follows  of  debates  on 
"the  question  of  the  day,"  union  or  secession. 
"  Secessionists  raised  a  flag-pole.  Union  men 
in  a  perfect  trance.  Saturday,  13th  April. 
Raisea  the  flag  of  our  country.  Union  flag-pole 
broke  into  five  or  six  pieces.  Great  excitement. 
Corps  of  cadets  whipped  the  whole  of  Lexing- 
ton. Next  Sunday  was  spent  exclusively  upon 
the  newspapers.  Lexington  on  Monday  was 
still  excited.  The  Union  flag-pole  was  again 
raised.  The  disunion  pole  cut  down."  But  next 
day  "  received  news  of  Lincoln's  course.  All  for 
secession  to  a  man.  Raised  a  large  fifteen  star- 
flag  over  college.'*  Still  the  boy^s  mother  was 
in  Lexington,  and  she  was  there  to  bid  him  good 
speed  when,  on  the  18th  of  April,  he  tumea  his 
back  on  college  walls,  "  started  from  Lexmgton 
with  the  troop,"  and  began  his  short  career  as 
a  boy  soldier.  He  records  that  he  wrote  to  her 
next  day  from  Staunton,  forty  miles  away  upon 
his  road  to  glory. 

On  the  second  of  July  the  first  military  move- 
ment on  the  Potomac  was  made  by  the  advance 
of  General  Patterson's  division  against  the  forces 
under  General  Jackson,  near  Martinsburg.  In 
this  direction,  to  the  Confederate  army  of  the 
Potomac,  the  young  diarist  had  been  marched, 
and  of  the  defeat  and  reported  rout  of  General 
Jackson's  force  of  five  infantry  and  one  cavalry 
regiment  on  that  second  of  July,  the  diarist, 
who  belonged  to  the  cavalry,  writes :  "  July2nd. 
Started  from  camp  to  meet  the  enemy.  Went 
as  an  advance  guard,  and  came  within  thirtv 
yards  of  the  main  army,  and  then  reported  back 
to  Ed.  Jackson.  Engaged  the  enemy  about  six 
miles  from  Martinsburg,  and  had  a  terrible  fight. 
Killed  on  our  side  one,  and  wounded  fifteen,  on 
the  enemy's  side  about  one  hundred  and  fifty." 
This  fight  was  reported  in  the  North  and"  in 
EngUnd  as  an  utter  rout  and  dismay  of  Jackson's 
force.  The  boy  may  be  wrong,  but  certainly 
the  pencil  scrawl  in  his  diary  stained  with  the 
oil  of  Lexington  college  rooms,  was  not  de- 
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signed  for  pubiicati<m,  and  be  does  not  seem  to 
Laow  that  he  was  routed.  On  the  same  daj» 
instead  of  firing  with  his  general  and  comrades, 
he  enters  tuat  he  "  went  on  a  scout  to  Shep- 
herd's Town,  and  back  bv  ten  o'clock.  Saw  the 
Misses  •«•«—."  Clearly  Jie  didn't  know  that  he 
had  been  routed,  and  that  the  camp  had  been 
abandoned  in  confusion.  Next  day  "  was  up  by 
daylight,  and  in  the  saddle.  Started  with  tlie 
regiment,  but  was  detached  and  sent  on  a  scout 
to  find  detain  Carter*  Saw  the  enemy  adr 
vancing,  and  reported  it  to  Colonel  Stuart.  Ate 
breakfast  at  Martinsburg;  fell  back  before  the 
enemy  until  we  passed  Martinsburg.  Enemy 
took  possession  about  eleven  o'clock.  Waa  de- 
tailed as  a  rear-euard,  and  continued  to  watch 
the  movements  d  the  enemy  until  evening." 

Here  was  a  slow  and  orderly  enforced  retreat 
belone  supericnr  force,  but  the  diaiy  is  evidence 
against  the  sudden  panie  of  the  enemy  reported 
at  the  time  for  northern  readers.  The  diary 
continues:  '^  July  5.  Still  no  £ffht.  In  a 
bad  condition.  Supplies  cut  off.  Waa  out  all 
day  pressuag  hones.  Got  five.  Eode  about 
fifty  miles.  Was  dose  to  the  enemy's  picket 
Had  to  sup  on  parched  com,  with  no  prospect 
of  breakfast.  Julv  6.  Waa  in  camp  nearly 
all  day.  Was  detailed  as  a  guard  for  the  com- 
waggon.  Had  a  pop  at  tne  enemy.  Drove 
them  back.  Was  roused  up  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  night.  July  7th.  An  order  came 'to  pack 
i^  and  retreat  on  to  Bunker  HilL  Had  a  hot 
tune  of  it.  Provisions  scarce.  Went  out  in  the 
country  and  pressed  a  good  breakfast  Got 
dinner  at  Buckle  Town*  and  then  marched  on 
to  Bunker  Hill,  where  we  encamped  for  a 
few  days.  Was  detailed  for  picket  guard. 
July  8.  Was  out  all  night  on  duty.  Pressed 
a  breakfast  from  an  old  woman.  Picked  and 
ate  some  dewberries.  Sat  about  on  the  fence 
nearly  all  day.  Pound  a  hen's  nest  and  pressed 
her  eggs.  Ate  some  cherries.  July  9.  Rode 
back  to  camp.  July  12.  Was  detailed  on 
picket  at  Smithfiehl.    Made  the  acquaintance  of 

a  prettie  Miss -.    Was  run  off  post  by  the 

Yankee  Doodle's  march  into  Winchester  that 
night.  July  13.  Joined  my  company  about 
five  miles  below  Winchester,  and  was  scared 
by  Yankee  bombs,  and  run  into  Windiester. 
July  14.  Slept  that  ni^t  within  two  miles  of 
the  Yankee  camp.  Lett  it  at  four  in  the  mcMn- 
ing."  On  the  J.8th,  after  hovering,  detached, 
al^ut  the  enemy,  the  active  schoolboy  volun- 
teer was  at  Berry  ville,  when  he  ''  fared  sump- 
tuously." Next  day  he  arrived  at  Piedmout 
with  his  brotlier  Jimmie,  who  was  "  very  aick." 
On  the  20th  he  rode  to  Manassas  Junction,  and 
*' encamped  about  four  miles  from  the  Yankees. 
Was  detailed  for  sentinel  duty."  The  next  day 
is  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Bull's  Eun,  in  which 
the  boy  fought,  and  of  which  this  in  the  account 
entered  by  hiin  in  his  diary :  "  July  21.  Was 
aroused  veiy  early  by  the  sound  of  the  bugle, 
and  received  orders  to  saddle  up,  which  was 
quickly  done.  Then  went  to  water  and  wash  mv 
uce  and  hands,  and  water  my  hors^  and  drank 
out  of  a  standing  pool    Pormcd  line  by  com- 


panies. Waa  third  on  the  row.  Li  a  short 
time  we  received  orden  to  mount,  and  proceed 
to  the  scene  of  action.  Arrived  on  the  field 
about  half-past  twelve  o'dock,  and  made  a 
cliarge  at  two  o'clodc,  and  then  continued  to 
flank  until  evening,  when  we  made  another 
chaive  on  their  rear.  Then  our  compaoiy  was 
detailed  to  take  some  prisoners,  which  we  did 
in  fine  style.  Slept  that  night  ia  a  wheat- 
field.  July  22.  Picked  up  a  good  many  Yankee 
tricks"  (spoils  left  on  the  battle-field},  "and 
remained  on  guard  all  day  in  the  rain."  Cer- 
tainly this  is  one  of  the  least  inflated  aocouats 
of  a  great  victory  man  or  boy  ever  wrote. 

Next  day,  on  the  march  to  Fairfax  Coart- 
houseL,  he  says  only,  "Passed  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  Yankee  tricks  along  the  road." 
For  the  next  three  days  there  is  one  short  entry 
only:  "Staid  about  the  C.  H.,  and  picked  up 
tricks,"  &c.  &0.  Then  follow  entries  of  picket 
work,  vaiied  by  such  notes  as  "  Pressed  chiokena, 
turkevs,  and  such  things ;  during  this  time  lived 
very  nne."  Having  charge  of  a  mess^  he  reports 
simfUy  that  he  "  stole."  at  dif  erent  times,  kitchen 
furniture,  "Yankee  chickens,"  &c.s  a  skUlet, 
"did  very  well,  but  was  not  large  enough." 
He  had  sometimes  "  a  heap  of  fun  running  the 
Yankees;"  and  a  fortnight  before  the  journal 
ends,  the  fatal  danger  to  him  is  cheerfully  fore- 
sliadowcd  with  this  entry  :  Oct.  5.  "Went  out 
on  the  Lewinsville  picket,  and  had  a  lively  time. 
Was  in  sight  of  five  thousand  Yankees  all  day. 
Gathered  some  chesnuts  and  ate  them."  Again 
he  notes,  "riding  as  a  scout  within  siglit  oi  the 
Yankees."  On  the  eleventh  of  October,  again 
with  the  Lewinsville  picket,  he  says,  "  Crowcb  of 
Yankees  in  sight.  Siaw  them  advancing  on  one 
of  the  postSp  and  gave  the  alarm.  Sent  for  some 
infantry,  and  followed  the  villains  back  to  their 
encampment^  and  killed  four,  and  wounded 
several  others."  Out  on  a  scout  two  days  after- 
wards, he  lay  in  sight  of  the  enemy  for  an  hoar 
or  two.  A  day  or  two  more  contain  entries  of 
such  picket  service  on  the  skirts  of  a  strong 
enemy.  The  kst  is  on  the  seventeenth  ^ 
October,  but  as  while  he  was  keeping  it  with  re* 
gukritv  the  diary  abruptly  closed,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  on  the  day  following  he  was  him- 
self one  of  the  shot.  And  it  was  little  more 
than  nine  months  since  he  had  gone  to  school 
at  Lexington,  a  quiet,  active,  mother  -  loving^ 
country  boj,  with  cake  and  apples  in  his  box. 


A  BOMAX  TOMB. 
Oke  atailit  night  upon  the  Appian  iriy 

I  stood  among  the  tombs  of  andont  Boma, 
The  DamdeM  monumenU  of  moa  who  lay 

Gathered  to  their  last  home. 

Mighty  in  life,  they  kaply  here  had  laised 

Stonets  that  should  tellf  when  they  wesa  nndtf- 
ground, 
Of  the  great  names  that  flatterexa  bad  praised, 

And  Poets'  lays  had  crowned. 
Ambitioii,  Pride^  all  sensual  delighU 

That  bind  the  soul  in  leadeo  chains  to  earth, 
Once  filled  the  measure  of  their  days  and  nighlfl— 

What  lives  to  show  their  worth  ? 
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How  much  e»  BOttse  oir  jfoapatkj  and  lore, 
In  what  U  left  of  those  world-fanMos  meii| 

The  conqaeron  in  the  field,  os  thej  who  itcov* 
To  conquer  with  the  pen? 

What  but  the  8ti«ging  ?erae  of  Mrtiret  bongfai 

And  sold  to  fla/  a  fdead  with  fatal  ease? 
The  cirque,  where  mea  w«re  slatn  by  heasti  Ibr 

sport: 
What  meAaments>  but  these  ? 

What,  in  the  name  of  aU  their  Gods  of  fltODe» 
Bui  polished  pljrntbe  of  temples  nised  to  lust, 

Triumphal  arch  or  portico  o*erthrown2 
Dust  back  again  to  dast  I 

In  every  £Mrm,  self-worship  and  eetf-love ; 

Pasdona  in  marble  deified  with  grnee; 
The  cultured  arts,  like  fruitage,  eanred  above 

A  quickly-crumbled  base. 

The  spiiit  fed— 4he  inienDing  ire  is  eold. 

A  Dd  herein  Ike  the  difference  between 
The  ruin  of  the  things  that  we  behold, 

And  of  the  things  unseen. 

While  the  nude  stones  upraised  by  peasant  banis 
Haxk  where  the  shattered  cress  onee  held  contiol, 

The  spirit  there,  TisM^s  cruel  scathe  withstands, 
Soul  answers  still  to  soul. 

But  not  so  here.    I  said;  when  thtroogh  the  gloom 
(Cold  bocTor  seixed  and  held  me  these,  I  wist), 

Methonght  the  headless  Roman  on  hie  tomb^ 
Moved  in  the  moonUgbt  mitL 

The  arm  was  slowly  raised  wherewith  he  held 
His  toga's  folds ;  and  in  the  very  place 

Where  the  stone  head  erst  stood  I  new  beheld 
A  pale  stem  Boman  fhce. 

Then  ftom  those  lipe,  as  when  a  night-wind  grows 
"Mong  tremblmg  seeds  on  Thraaimene's  eold  lake, 

In  Latin  tongue,  a  hollow  voloe  aroee, 
Aad  hoaiB^y  mumnring  spakeu 

*' Mortal,  now  twice  ten  hundred  years  are  past, 
Gom'st  ihon  to  vex  the  ashes  in  my  urn. 

With  all  thy  vain  and  shallow  wisdom,  east 
On  the  grant  names  that  bntm 

In  the  world's  temple,  like  fbd-lamps  of  old  ? 

Let  none,  presumptuous,  dare  to  quench  tiie  Ught, 
Because  the  growing  centuries  behold 

The  dawn  suoceed  to  night. 

The  dawn ;  nor  yet  the  day !    The  vapours  curled 
But  slowlv  rise ;  and  ignorances  cloud 

Which  the  All-wise  hath  laid  upon  his  world, 
Doth  half  mankind  enshroud. 

And  He  whom  blindly  we  adored  as  Jove, 
0,  thou  vain  Mortal,  was  it  not  His  wiU 

That  knowledge  feebly  scales  the  stair  above 
Higher  and  higher  still? 

We  found  the  world  barbarian :  is  it  nooght, 
That  where  we  trod  arts  sprang  beneath  onr  feet  ? 

The  tales  of  virtue  and  of  valour  wrought, 
Your  children  still  repeat. 

Who  ftnamed  just  laws,  to  govern  KIngn  and  crafts? 

Who  made  the  streams  from  hill  to  hill  to  flow  ? 
Through  Europe's  heart  who  drove  the  roads,  liks 
sbafts 

Shot  from  a  mighty  bow  ? 

Tbe  fiereencfls,  wolf  imbibed  of  all  our  nuse, 
Made  half  tbe  work!  the  Bonuo  Eagle's  home. 

From  Greeks,  we  borrowed  poetry  and  grace, 
Our  arms  belonged  to  Borne. 


And  if  the  antique  virtue  ceased  to  sUne^ 
In  days  whoa  I  bad  long  been  out  of  sight, 

Did  Rome  but  shars  tbe  natuBral  dedhie 
Of  aU  things  at  their  height  ? 

For  peace  is  kin  to  luxury:  they  sank 
By  slow  degrees,  those  latter  men,  supine, 

Rose-garlanded,  iogloriens,  as  they  drank 
Tin  red  Falsmianewine 

Cool  from  their  grottos  by  the  tideless  sea, 

Where  mantled  round  with  pine  and  olive  wood, 

With  gardens,  baths,  and  fisfaponda  fidr  to  see. 
Their  stately  vUhw  stood. 

Feasting  on  Lucrine  oysters,  or  the  firuit 
Of  many  a  distant  sea,  while  boys  in  praise 

Of  love  their  voices  mingled  with  tbe  lute. 
In  soft  emesonlata  lays. 

Not  such  our  lives.    We  fed,  in  days  of  old. 
With  less  refinement,  and  had  rougher  games, 

Our  sterner  measures,  saturnine  and  bold. 
Had  noUer,  wvrtliier  aims. 

We  sang  the  God-IIke  hero  in  his  urn ; 

We  crowned  the  living  Victory  with  bays. 
We  worshipped  Mars;  and  Justice,  blind  and  stem. 

Sat  in  our  open  ways. 

To  prove  the  public  virtues  in  this  life, 
Stands  not  the  JSdile's  tomb  unto  this  hoar? 

And,  as  a  monument  to  wedded  wiis, 
Behold  Metella's  tower. 


Tbe  "^naeyard,  where  the  Scissioe*  ashes  lie, 
And  linked  with  them,  that  amtiierhood,  whoie 
name 

While  Graochus  is  remembered  shall  not  die^ 
Old  Roman  worth  proolaun. 

And  there  are  memecies,  grsater  e*en  Aan  these, 
Smbalmed  in  History,  their  gravas  unknown; 

While  soon  or  late,  Time'a  mtUess  hand  doth  seise 
The  perishable  stone. 

The  steoe  that  mocks  for  some  few  hundred  years, 
The  hononsed  relies,  gathered  'neath  that  temb. 

Raised  by  a  loving  band,  with  pinna  tears. 
Over — ye  know  not  whoml 

Soch  lot  ia  mine.    A  Ineky  flight  of  bfacds 
Preeaged  my  birth:  my  life  waa  crowned  wUh 
fam<^ 

Men  in  the  forum  ever  met  my  wocda 
With  reverent  acclaim. 


They  made  me  Pnstor :  placed  on  Ugh  my  bust; 

And  when  for  eyer  I  had  paned  away. 
The  city  trailed  their  garments  in  the  dait, 

With  covered  heads  that  day. 

They  bare  my  ashes  here:  the  Senate  raised 
this  sculptured  marble,  which  hath  long  ior. 
vived 

The  recollection  of  the  man  it  praised, 
— ^A  memory  so  short->lived  I 

Why  doth  it  cumber  still  the  ground  ?**    And  here 
The  hollow  voice  grew  tremulous  with  scorn. 

'^To  point  a  moral,  obvious  and  dear. 
To  ages  yet  unborn  ? 

That  builded  tombs,  and  all  the  strong  desire 
To  be  remembered  after  death  is  vain ; 

Tbe  centres  of  small  systems  that  expire 
With  us,  our  souls  sustain. 

Tbe  conscious  loss  of  all  that  pride  believed, 
Should  keep  us  living  through  the  future  years: 

We  learn,  O  MerUl,  how  we  were  deceived^ 
When  the  hot  bitter  tears 
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Shed  by  thow  few  whose  lives  were  bound  with 
oun. 
Or  wife's,  or  Ireedman's — (siiice  we  only  know 
In   death   what  depth  of  root  have  Love's  fair 
flowers) — 
When  these  have  ceased  to  flow, 

Oblivion  quickly  gathers  round  our  lives : 
The  spade  may  strike  some  wii  that  tells  of  fame, 

But  of  the  struggle  of  that  life  survives 
Naught  save  an  empty  name. 

Our  race  is  passed  away.  At  dead  of  night 
The  Master  called  us ;  and  we  did  His  will, 

Te,  who  through  widening  avenues  of  light 
Are  gathering  knowledge  stiU| 

Who,  to  the  Past's  accumulated  wealth, 

Add,  day  by  day,  Aresh  stores  that  inward  roll, 
The  large  experience  that  bringeth  health 

And  wisdom  to  the  soul, 
Learn  yet  one  thing.    He  who  is  wise  above, 

Leadeth  in  every  age  His  children  home  ; 
And  He,  beboldiog,  something  found  to  love, 

Even  in  Pagan  Bome." 


FROM  THE  BLACK  ROCKS,  ON  FRIDAY. 
I. 

I AK  an  English  clergyman,  and  the  following 
is  a  truthful  record  of  a  memorable  passage  in 
my  life. 

I  had  been  living  for  two  years  amonffst  the 
tribe  called  Ngapuhis,  the  most  powerful  and 
important  tribe  m  the  northern  part  of  New 
Zealand.  I  planted  my  own  potatoes  and 
kumeras  or  sweet  potatoes,  caught  my  own 
fish,  and  lived  in  a  house  built  in  great  part  by 
mjself,  assisted  by  two  natives:  one  called 
Tinana,  and  the  other  Rewharewha :  on  a  piece 
of  ^und  mven  to  me  by  the  latter,  and  called 
Opipito.  1  was  emploved  in  teaching  the 
Maori  or  New  Zealand  children,  and  trying  to 
establish  a  little  church:  working  meanwhile 
with  my  own  hands  to  obtain  my  own  livelihood, 
and  learning  from  the  rude,  uncivilised,  yet  hos- 

?itable  natives,  man^  of  their  ways  and  customs, 
'he  chief  of  the  tribe  was  an  old  man  named 
Mflnu,  tall,  well  formed,  old  yet  erect,  grey- 
haired  and  venerable.  When  dressed  iu  his 
long  flowing  robe  of  native  manufacture,  with 
his  "  Houi*'  or  native  symbol  pf  authority  in  his 
hand,  he  looked 

Every  inch  a  King. 
His  son,  named  Monffanui,  took  upon  him- 
self the  more  active  duties  of  the  chieftain- 
ship.  Although  he  was  too  fond  of  "  firewater," 
vet  he  was  kind,  hospitable,  «nd  friendly,  and  to 
nim  I  owe  manv  obhgations  which  I  fear  I  can 
never  repay.  One  of  them  was  the  gift  of  two 
young  men,  his  slaves :  a  youth  named  Paihia, 
a  lad  about  seventeen  years  old :  and  a  young 
man  named  Waipuna,  about  twenty.  These 
two  were  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  my  labours 
on  my  piece  of  land,  bringing  in  my  firewood, 
helping  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  rowing  and 
managmg  my  boat  in  my  fishing  excursions. 

u. 
In  the  month  of  August  in  the  year  1859,  in 
the  second  week  of  the  month,  on  a  Friday,  the 


nineteenth  morning,  about  the  middle  of  the  wet 
season  (in  the  northern  part  of  New  Zealand 
we  have  in  reality  but  two  seasons  in  the  year, 
summer  or  the  dry  season,  and  winter  or  the  wet 
season),  I  wished  for  a  change  of  diet,  and 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  out  for  a  day's  fishing. 
Outside  the  harbour  or  the  Bay  of  Islands,  about 
sixteen  miles  off,  is  one  of  the  most  noted  capes  in 
New  Zealand,  called  Cape  Brett.  This  cape  is 
a  well-known  landmark  to  vessels  entering  tie 
port,  and,  as  the  whole .  breadth  of  the  Pacific 
washes  up  against  its  rocky  sides,  and  rebounds 
with  a  deep  sullen  roar,  there  is  nearly  always  in 
its  neighbourhood  a  dangerous  sea  rolling; 
while,  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  navigation, 
there  are  several  sunken  rocks,  some  covered 
at  all  times,  and  known  only  by  the  white 
water  around  them;  others  bare  at  low  tide, 
and  only  covered  at  high  water^these  are 
more  clearly  seen  and  avoided—whilst  about 
six  miles  out  to  sea,  eastward  from  Cape 
Brett,  are  two  groups  of  rocks,  dways  out  of 
water,  though  at  high  tide  but  a  few  feet 
out ;  over  these  the  sea  breaks  wildly,  and,  ex- 
cept on  very  still  days,  they  are  dangerous  for 
small  boats  or  canoes  to  approach.  Hard  by, 
there  is  good  fishing  for  a  kind  of  codfish  named 
by  the  natives  Wahpuka  or  Hahpuka,  frequently 
weighing  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  each. 

On  this  Friday  morning,  then,  as  soon  as  our 
morning  meal  was  over,  i  stated  my  wish  to  my 
two  boys,  desiring  them  to  get  my  boat  ready, 
and  go  with  me  to  the  Black  Rocks.  My  boat 
was  sixteen  feet  over  all.  I  had  before  gone 
out  alone,  off  Cape  Brett,  and  had  return^  in 
safety;  so  that,  when  the  boys  asked  me  if  I 
could  spare  them,  as  they  were  desirous  of  taking 
up  our  potatoes — wliich  they  were  afraid  were 
spoiling  from  the  frequent  rains  we  had  had— I 
startedoff  alone. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours'  pleasant  sailing,  I 
arrived  safely  at  the  fishing-grounds.  I  lighted 
my  pipe,  baited  my  lines,  and  waited  patiently 
for  a  oite,  which  soon  came,  and  I  took  a  fish  of 
about  twenty  pounds  weight.  I  had  been  out 
about  three  hours,  and  had  caught  five  fish.  The 
day  was  beautifully  sunny  and  warm,  the  breeze 
had  died  away,  and  a  soft  easy  swell  was  all 
that  disturbed  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  I  was 
rebaiting  my  hook  after  catching  my  last  fish, 
when  I  relt  a  breath  of  air  fan  my  cheeks,  and^ 
looking  up,  saw  a  little  ripple  curling  and  crisp- 
ing  the  waters.  A  land  breeze  was  setting  in. 
In  great  haste,  and  much  apprehension,  I  rolled 
up  my  lines,  hoisted  my  sails,  and  attempted 
to  regain  the  place  I  had  left  in  the  morning. 
Meanwhile,  the  breeze  freshened,  the  tide  was 
ebbing,  and  a  strong  current  set  me  more  and 
more  rapidly  from  the  Black  Rocks  and  the  land. 
To  add  to  my  perplexity,  the  gaff  of  my  mainsail 
gave  way,  and  the  sail  came  down.  This  took 
several  minutes  to  repair,  and  ail  this  time  I 
was  being  gradually  drifted  farther  out  to  sea. 
Feeling  that  I  could  not  manage  the  boat 
single-handed  against  wind,  tide,  and  current, 
I  hauled  down  both  sails,  and,  putting  out  my 
small  paddles,  attempted  to  row  back.    After 
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nearly  two  hours'  hard  aad  strenuous  exertion, 
compietelj  foiled  and  weary,  I  had  to  give  that 
up. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  I  took  out  mj  pipe, 
and,  with  a  strange  feelinj^  of  despair,  bepn  to 
smoke,  letting  the  boat  dnfb.  A  sense  or  alter 
helplessness  and  hopelessness  stole  over  me.  I 
felt  as  if  all  that  was  passing  were  a  hideous 
dream.  How  lon»  I  remained  in  this  state,  I 
can-liardly  saj.  I  took  no  note  of  time.  But 
when  I  roused  myself,  and  looked  once  more 
around,  I  found  the  sun  setting,  and  a  thin 
grey  mist  slowly  creeping  along  the  land,  quietly 
Teiling  it  from  my  sad  and  lingering  gaze. 
Thank  God  there  was  a  moon !  I  can  hardly 
say  how  its  light  comforted  me.  Even  now  I 
scarcely  dare  to  think  how  that  long  and  weary 
night  would  have  passed,  had  it  been  dark  and 
cloudy. 

I  knew  that  far  away  out  at  sea  were  a  group 
of  three  small  islands.  I  had  heard  the 
natives  frequently  speak  of  them  as  being  high, 
rocky,  and  covered  with  forest.  I  had,  more- 
over, heard  of  canoes  having  drifted  out  there, 
carried  onward  by  the  verj  wind  which  was 
then  blowing.  By  degrees  it  dawned  upon  me 
that  I  might  reach  them.  I  accordingly  once 
more  set  sail,  and  ran  all  night  before  a  steady 
mild  breeze.     Oh,  how  long  that  night  seemed ! 

The  day— so  eagerly  longed  for,  and  yet  bring- 
ing with  it  a  dreary  consciousness  of  affording 
no  relief —at  length  came :  first,  a  light  grey 
streak  along  the  eastern  horizon,  gradually 
assuming  a  rosy  hue,  then  changing  to  a  deeper 
crimson  flush.  The  sun,  round,  large,  and 
red,  rose  like  a  vast  ball  of  blood,  softening 
to  a  brilliant  gold :  the  whole  sky  being 
flecked  with  little  golden  clouds.  I  remember 
how  I  marked  each  change  of  the  dawn; 
how  dreamily  I  watched  the  sun  rise;  and 
then,  waking  up  as  it  were  with  a  start,  how 
I  placed  my  hand  over  my  eyes,  and  looked  long 
and  eagerly  in  the  direction  where  I  thought 
the  islands  lay.  Afar  off  on  the  distant  horizon, 
I  saw  what  at  first  I  thought:  were  clouds  low 
down  and  resting  on  the  water.  I  looked  again 
when  a  short  time  had  elapsed.  The  outline 
was  unchanged,  but  more  distinctly  defined, 
and,  as  the  sunlight  glinted  on  it,  I  dis- 
cerned the  peaks  of  some  high  lands.  I 
steered  straight  towards  them.  I  kept  on  my 
eourse.  I  then  ate  some  of  my  cold  potatoes, 
and  drank  eagerly  of  the  water,  the  first  food 
that  had  passed  my  lips  since  I  had  started.  I 
then  lighted  a  pipe,  and  patiently  awaited  the 
eourse  of  events.  Here  a  new  and  unexpected 
shock  awaited  me.  Happening  to  look  behind 
my  boat,  I  saw  a  huge  shark  following  silently 
in  my  wake.  I  can  hardly  describe  the  oold 
thrill  of  horror  that  tingled  through  my  veins 
at  the  sight.  Every  moment  my  excited  imagi- 
nation made  me  think  it  was  going  to  attack  me. 
Already  I  pictured  myself  as  beinff  torn  to 
pieces.  I  was  fascinated,  and  could  not  turn 
away  my  ^ze,  as  the  creature  c[uietly  followed 
every  motion  of  my  boat :  seeming  instinctively 
to  kuow  the  predicament  I  was  in,  and  looking  | 


upon  me  as  its  lawful  prey.  About  noon  I  was 
sufficiently  near  the  shore  to  mark  the  outlines 
of  the  coast,  which  seemed  to  be  rocky  and 
precipitous,  gloomy  and  forbidding;  the  hill- 
summits  crowned  with  large  trees.  When  I 
approached  within  two  mues  of  the  land  I 
tacked,  and  ran  along  shore  until  I  rounded  a 
rocky  point  and  saw  a  small  bay  with  a  wall  of 
rocks  on  each  side,  about,  as  near  as  I  could 
guess,  two  hundred  yards  wide  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  deep.  Here  I  hauled  down  my  sails, 
put  out  my  paddles,  and  pulled  on  shore,  land- 
mg  on  a  steep  pebbly  beach.  I  took  out 
my  blankets  to  have  a  sleep,  for  I  felt  exceed- 
ingly weary ;  first,  however,  fastening  my  boat 
a  short  distance  out  from  the  beacn,  letting 
out  a  small  grapnel  from  the  bows,  a  large 
stone  fastened  in  a  noose  from  the  stern,  and 
taking  the  further  precaution  of  carrying  a 
long  rope  I  always  had  vrith  me  in  the  boat,  on 
shore,  and  fastening  it  to  a  lai'ge  tree  that 
sprang  out  from  a  deft  in  the  rooks.  I  then 
rolled  myself  up  in  my  blankets,  and  fell  fast 
asleep. 

in. 
When  I  woke,  the  moon  was  shining  bright 
and  clear  high  up  in  the  sky.  I  was  roused 
from  my  sleep  by  a  thumpmg  grating  sound 
on  the  oeach,  which  mingled  strangely  with 
my  dreams.  I  started  up,  and  found  my  boat 
bumping  on  the  beach.  It  was  hi^h  water  when 
I  had  landed,  and  the  ebb  of  the  tide  had  partly 
stranded  her.  The  stone  had  slipped  out  of  the 
noose,  and  the  boat  had  swung  round.  The 
wind  during  my  sleep  had  freshened,  and  a 
heavy  surf  rolled  in.  I  untied  the  rope  on 
shore,  and  pulling  up  my  grapnel,  got  into  the 
boat  and  tried  to  paddle  out  from  the  beach. 
I  saw  a  small  indent  in  this  rocks  on  the  right 
side  of  the  bay,  past  which  the  breakers  rolled, 
and,  concluding  that  it  was  somewhat  more  shel- 
tered in  there,  I  thought  I  would  pull  the  boat 
thither.    I  managed  with  no  small  difficulty  to 

get  about  fifty  yards  from  the  beach,  when  I 
eard  a  dull  heavy  roar  behind  me,  and,  looking 
round,  I  saw  a  large  breaker  rolling  in,  rearing 
up  its  white-crested  mane,  and  seeming  as  u 
it  would  overlap  and  tumble  in.  I  gave  one 
short  terrified  glance,  let  go  my  oars,  threw 
my  arms  round  the  middle  thwart  of  the  boat. 
There  was  a  dull  heavy  crash,  and  I  felt  the 
boat  borne  swiftly  along,  rolling  over  and  over 
until  it  settled  with  a  Dump  on  a  low  rock  at 
one  side  of  the  bay,  and  I  found  myself  fiung 
out  a  little  higher  up,  bruised,  sore,  half-choked, 
and  half-blinoed  with  the  salt  water.  I  dragged 
myself  a  little  higher  up  the  rock,  and  there  sat 
and  looked  in  dismay  at  my  poor  boat,  with  her 
side  stove  in,  and  a  sharp  pointed  rook  sticking 
through  her  bottom.  My  boat  was  irretrievably 
broken  and  ruined,  and  I  had  foolishly  left  in 
it,  my  fishing  lines,  the  fish,  and  the  remainder 
of  my  potatoes,  as  well  as  the  two  empty 
bottles.  Mechanically  I  put  my  hands  into  my 
pocket  for  my  pipe ;  it  was  gone  too ;  I  had 
[eft  it  on  one  of  the  thwarts  of  the  boat,  and 
thua  I  was  deprived  of  even  this  poor  Qomfort 
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and  consolation.  It  mav  seem  ridiculoas,  bat 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  I  took  the  loss  of 
my  pipe  more  to  heart  than  every  other  loss  I 
had  sustained.  Donbtless,  I  oiif^ht  to  have 
been  thankfal  I  had  escaped  with  my  li/e ;  but 
I  cannot  say  I  felt  so.  I  could  do  nothing  but 
rock  badcward  and  forward  on  the  stone  on 
which  I  sat»  cold,  wet,  and  shivering;  and  bit- 
terly lamenting  mv  hard  fate. 

How  kn^  I  mignt  have  remained  thas,  I  ean- 
not  sav;  tune  passed  altogether  unheeded;  I 
marked  not  the  sun's  rise,  I  heeded  not  the 
breaking  mom.  Lonely,  deserted,  forlorn,  and 
sad,  I  was  onoe  more  roused  to  a  consciousness 
of  WLj  position  by  honoer.  I  looked  round, 
and  round  the  rocks  on  wnich  I  sat  covered  with 
oysters.  Gathering  up  a  large  pebble,  I  began 
breaking  some  onen,  and  I  tore  my  fingers  in 
the  opention,  ana  felt  a  sort  of  savage  pleasure 
in  the  pain.  After  satis^fin^  my  hunger,  I  next 
looked  round  for  water,  which  to  piv  exceeding 
joy  and  thankfulness  I  found  trickling  down 
one  of  the  rocks.  Thither  accordingly  I  hastened, 
and  took  a  eood  long  draught,  ^ter  bathing 
my  face  ana  washing  my  oands,  I  sat  down 
somewhat  refreshed. 

What  nextP  I  scarcely  knew.  Anything 
rather  than  ait  still;  tlialt  nearly  drove  me 
wild.  I  tried  to  mnrmur  a  praver,  bat  my 
thoughts  would  wander  away,  ana  I  found  VmA 
I  conld  only  traamilHse  my  mind  by  moving 
about.  I  wandered  oack  to  tlie  boat,  aSad,  hope- 
less as  the  task  was,  tried  to  mend  her.  I  had 
with  me  my  po^et-knife,  and  I  tried  various 
poor  devices  with  it.  Although  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  the  usdessness  of  my  task,  I  could  not 
abstain  from  working  at  it,  and  it  was  not  until 
I  had  thrown  away  two  whole  days  that  I  de- 
sisted. The  first  night  I  ^hered  a  lieap  of 
long  dry  fein,  and  slept  on  it,  rolled  up  in  my 
blankets.  It  was  on  a  Satnrday  that  I  landed 
on  the  island,  and,  although  the  foJlowing  day 
was  Sunday,  I  worked  all  day  at  the  boat.  It 
was  not  until  Monds^  night  that  I  finally  gave 
up  the  attempt. 

IV. 

The  small  bay  was  suntHinded  by  a  rocky 
rampart)  varybg  in  height  from  ninety  to  two 
hundred  feet,  surmounted  by  a  dense  forest. 
At  tlie  feet  of  these  rodcs  was  another  rook  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  broad,  sloping  and 
covered  at  hi^  tide,  but  bare  at  low  water,  and 
encrusted  with  oysters.  The  beach  was  com- 
posed of  shingle,  descending  steeply  into  the 
water.  Inland  was  a  small  piece  of  level  ground, 
aboat  half  an  acre  in  extent^  the  middle  of  which 
was  a  basin,  into  which  the  little  spring  of 
water  tumbled,  whose  waters  fell  and  rose  with 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide :  the  water  of  the 
sea  percolating  through  the  pebbly  beach.  In 
this  small  pond  grew  a  sort  of  flag  called  by  the 
natives  of  New  Zeidand  raupo^  and  of  which 
their  huts  are  mostly  built.  Ejoond  the  nond, 
the  ground  was  composed  of  small  pebbles, 
or  gravel  and  sand ;  growing  over  it^  was  a 
coarse  kind  of  bent  or  grass.  Nearer  the  rocks 
which  en^wed  this  flat  piece  of  ground  in  an 


irregular  semicircle,  ^w  tall  fema,  finding  root 
in  ue  soil  and  debris  washed  down  from  the 
upper  grounds,  and  shaded  and  kept  moist  by 
the  overhanging  roeks.  Down  a  steep  gully, 
narrow  and  blocked  up  with  huge  bouloera,  fell 
the  small  stream  of  water,  tri^ding  finally  in 
little  rills  over  the  green  slimy  surface  of  a 
rock  about  thirty  feet  high.  In  the  defls  of  the 
rock  were  growing  shrubs,  with  here  and  there 
the  larger  growth  of  a  pohmtukawa,  a  krge 
crookea  limbed  evergreen  tree  found  in  New 
2^and,  and  bearing,  about  Christmas,  a  most 
beautiful  crimson  bloom:  the  boat-builders  in 
New  Zeakmd  use  the  crooked  limbs  of  this 
tree  for  the  knees  and  elbows  of  their  boiri^.  On 
the  top  of  the  rocks  surrounding  this  small  flat  of 
ground,  was  the  draue  forest,  and,  towering  up 
again  in  the  far  background,  were  several  vo^ 
canic  peaks,  conical  shaped,  and  rising  to  a 
height  of  from  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand 
feet,  all  tree-clad  to  their  summits. 

Iliis  is  an  imperfect  description  of  the 
place  on  which,  Crusoe-like,  I  had  been  so 
strangely  thrown,  with  no  earthly  possessions 
beyonid  a  small  pocket-knife,  a  pair  of  blankets, 
a  few  pieces  of  broken  glass  (the  r^nains  of 
mv  two  bottles  which  I  found  on  the  rocks,  and 
which  I  carofuUy  treasured),  and  my  tattered 
aails  and  a  broken  boat  My  long  rone  I  lost 
from  carelessly  leaving  it  too  near  tne  water 
when  mending  my  boat.  How  far  the  island 
was  from  any  inhabitjui  land,  I  knew  not. 
I  only  knew  it  was  uninhabited  by  human 
beings,  and  that  I  could  have  no  fellowship  with 
ax^  of  my  kind,  not  even  savages,  during  my 
sojourn  on  it.  How  long  that  soioum  was 
likely  to  be,  God  only  knew.  Unlike  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  I  had  not  even  a  dog  or  a  cat 
for  mv  companion,  I  had  no  wrecked  ship 
wherefrom  to  draw  any  resources.  I  was  totallr 
unarmed.  I  had  no  tools  wherewith  to  build^ 
or  plant,  or  dig ;  I  had  no  seeds  to  plant  even 
had  I  had  tools.  I  had  no  books  to  while  away 
the  long  tedioos  hours,  no  means  whereon  to 
write  even  an  aeoonnt  of  mjr  soffeiings  and 
fate,  thoogh  perchance  they  might  one  day  be 
read  in  my  bones  whitening  on  the  beach.  I 
was  without  honae  or  alielter,  and  withov^fire. 

V. 

Tuesday  morning  came,  with  rain,  vdA  I  woke 
w^  through ;  fortunately,  it  was  not  veiy  ookL 
After  I  had  been  down  to  the  rocks  and  taken 
my  morning  meal  of  oysters,  I  sat  down  and 
had  a  long  coasultation  with  myself  about  a 
house.  I  examined  all  the  rocks  to  see  if  I 
could  find  a  cave.  I  did  find  a  small  one ;  but 
I  oould  not  live  in  it^  for  the  water  dripped  in- 
cessantly from  the  roof,  and  the  floor  was  wet. 
My  next  thought  was  to  build  a  small  hut  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Maories,  and  I  spent  the 
whole  of  that  and  the  two  foUowmg  days  in 
catting  with  my  knife  the  bulrushes  or  raupo 
in  the  swamp,  and  two  days  more  in  tying  it  up 
in  bundles,  using  the  flax  I  found  growing  near 
the  pond  for  that  purpose.  All  this  occupied  that 
weeL    The  empbyment  diverted  my  thoughts 
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from  brooding  too  much.  I  took  care  to  tire 
myself  so  thoroogfaly  that  I  generally  fell  asleep 
as  soon  as  I  had  said  my  prayers  and  laid  myself 
down.  Sunday  followmg,  1  resolved  to  keep  free 
from  work.  I  climbed  up  the  narrow  rocky  path- 
way into  the  forest,  and  found  growing,  as  I 
Ected,  among  the  trees,  abundance  of  tde  wild 
I  or  nikau.  The  heart  of  two  or  three  of 
9  I  cut  out  with  my  knife.  The  heart  of 
this  pahn  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
wrist,  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  tastes  not  unlike 
the  English  hazel-nut,  when  roasted  on  the  ashes 
of  a  fire.  It  is  Tery  nutritious.  This,  with  the 
oysters,  composed  my  supper  on  the  second 
Sunday  of  my  stay  on  the  island.  The  day  was 
warm  and  sunny,  and,  coming  after  the  four  or 
five  wet  days,  was  very  cheering.  After  snpper 
I  planned  out  my  house,  having  chosen  a  place 
for  it  during  my  walk  in  the  artemoon. 

Before  I  lay  down  for  the  night,  I  sat  on  a 
great  stone,  looking  over  the  sea,  and  kept  re- 
peating the  Dsalm  in  which  occurs  the  yerse : 
"  Why  art  tnou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ?  and 
why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  F  Hope 
thou  in  God ;  for  I  shall  yet  praise  Him  for  the 
help  of  his  countenance." 
So  ended  my  second  Sunday  on  the  island. 

▼I. 
I  woke  early  next  morning;  and,  after  mr 
nsnal  visit  to  the  rocks,  went  to  my  boat,  and, 
taking  one  of  the  Kning  boards,  spent  an  hour 
or  so  m  trying  to  fashion  it  into  something  like 
a  spade.  Then,  I  dug  a  small  trench  round  the 
spot  where  I  intended  placing  my  house,  and 
tnen  made  perfectly  level,  a  space  of  about 
fourteen  feet  lon^  by  ten  feet  wide,  pulling  up 
the  grass  and  plants.  I  went  into  the  forest 
and  cut  down  rour  long  straight  sticks,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  mameter,  and  five  to  six 
feet  long,  forked  at  one  end.  These  were  for 
the  comers.  I  cut  two  about  the  same  thick- 
ness, and  about  nine  feet  long,  forked  in  the 
same  manner  at  one  end.  These  wei'e  to  carry 
the  ridge  pole.  I  then  cut  down  three  or  four 
bundles  ox  long  strai{;ht  sticks  of  various  lengths 
and  thickness.  Tliis  took  me  altogether  two 
days — namely,  cutting  and  carrying  them  down 
to  the  place  I  had  cnosen  for  my  house;  the 
framework  of  which  took  me  three  more  days  to 
complete.  1%e  labour  of  breaking  open  the 
oysters  in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  my 
appetite  very  considerably  abridged  the  length 
ot  mv  day.  It  was  a  task  of  no  small  difficufiy, 
in  which  my  fingers  nearly  always  sufTerea; 
and,  lei  me  eat  as  many  oysters  as  I  would, 
I  rarely  left  the  rocks  perfectly  satisfied ;  there 
was  ever  withni  me  a  aisagreeable  sensation  of 
hunger.  I  was  tortured  with  dreams  of  solid 
substantial  breakfasts,  dinners,  and  suppers.  I 
had  not  even  the  comfort  of  a  drop  of  water  at 
hand,  when  I  awoke  with  a  racing  thirst  upon 
me,  having  no  vessel  to  keep  it  m.  (I  afterwards 
tried  to  make  a  vessel  capable  of  holding  water 
from  some  soft  clay;  but  though  I  baked  it  in 
the  fire  to  harden  it»  it  was  so  porous  that 
the  water  evaporated  during  the  night,  and 


I  generally  found  the   vessel  empty   in  the 
morning.) 

I  had  fre€|uently  seen  the  Maories  obtain 
fire  by  rubbmg^  together  two  sticks,  and  I 
had  once  or  twiee  attempted  it  myself,  but 
without  success.  Now,  however,  the  obtain- 
ing of  fire  was  a  matter  of  such  oonsequenco 
to  me  tliat  I  resolved  once  more  to  make  the 
attempt.  First,  I  sought  for  some  hard  stone, 
thinking  therewith  to  strike  fire  with  the  aid 
of  my  knife ;  but  I  could  not  find  any  stone  fit 
for  my  purpose,  and  if  I  had,  there  was  no 
tinder  wliereon  to  strike  the  spoik.  I  therefore 
resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  fire  by 
rubbing  the  two  sticks — with  but  small  hope 
of  sttccesff.  I  gathered  some  very  dry  ferns 
md  small  manu&  twigs,  which  are  very  re- 
sinous  and  infiammable.  I  rubbed  it  between 
two  pieces  of  wood — slowly  at  first.  Presently 
the  wood  began  to  smell  of  burning,  and  a  little 
wreath  of  white  smoke  curled  upward.  I  then 
quickened  my  motion,  until  the  perspiration 
streamed  down  my  face,  while  my  elbows  and 
wrists  began  to  acne  painfully,  in  this  way  I 
rubbed  for  well-nigh  twenty  mrnutos,  and  all  the 
result  I  obtained  was  the  smell  of  fire  and  smoke, 
linearly  despaired,  and  was  about  to  give  it 
up,  when  one  of  the  minute  shavings  flew  up  a 
living  sparic ;  what  a  thrill  of  joy  it  sent  through 
me !  1  forgot  my  weariness ;  and,  redoubling 
mvelForts  for  a  few  seconds,  had  the  satisfaotion 
of  seeing  several  more  sparks.  I  dropped  the 
stick,  and  blew  gently  on  the  heap  untu  it  was 
on  fire.  I  then  gently  shook  it  upon  the  fern, 
wrapped  the  fern  up  in  fir-twigs,  and  waved  it 
quickly  round  my  head  until  the  whole  mass 
was  in  flames.  T\m  fire  I  never  allowed  to  go 
out» 

TO. 

I  kept  a  good  stock  of  firewood,  and  dug  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  mv  house,  which  I  kept 
always  filled  with  hot  emoers,  besides  keepm^  a 
pile  of  dn  purin  sticks  for  li^ht  at  night.  "With 
a  gun,  I  could  have  materially  improved  my 
food,  as  I  saw  plenty  of  wild  ducks  on  the  small 

rmd,  besides  parrots  and  pigeons  in  the  forest, 
attempted  to  hit  the  ducks  with  stones,  but 
never  succeeded  in  killing  any,  although  I 
twice  fait.  I  next  thought  of  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows, birt  my  attempts  proved  futile.  How- 
ever, I  added  anotner  dish  to  my  meagre 
fare,  and  that  was  fern-root,  (^  which  I  had 
abundance. 

I  had  now  been  about  three  weeks  on  the 
island;  although  in  no  way  reconciled  to  the 
idea  of  living  there,  the  hope  of  ever  getting 
away  again  daily  became  fainter  and  fainter, 
until  at  times,  if  I  sat  down  for  a  short  while  and 
tried  to  think  over  my  situation,  I  was  well*' 
nigh  driven  to  despair.  One  monung,  on  going 
out  of  my  house,  I  perceived  an  intolerable 
stench,  coming  up  from  the  beach.  I  went 
down  to  see  what  it  was,  and,  to  my  great  dis- 
gust, found  the  dead  body  of  a  lai^  shark, 
m  the  last  stage  of  decomposition,  washed  up 
by  the  tide.  After  a  time,  however,  it  oo- 
eorred  to  me  that,  aa  I  had  seen  the  Maories 
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make  their  fish-hooks  out  of  shark  bones,  why 
should  not  I  ? 

I  had  already  tried  to  make  hooks  out  of  the 
copper  nails  of  my  boat,  but  the  metal  was  too 
soft,  and  bent  too  readily.  Now,  however,  I 
could  try  on  the  shark's  l>ones,  and  moreover  it 
would  be  some  occupation  for  my  long  tedious 
evenings ;  for  the  evening  was  always  the  most 
wearisome  part  of  my  time.  Many  a  dull  even- 
ing I  spent,  my  thoughts  far  far  away,  roam- 
ing free  and  uncontroUed  over  spots  where,  in 
all  likelihood,  my  feet  would  never  tread  again ; 
or  1  wearied  myself  with  brooding  over  my 
condition,  and  wondering  what  my  fnends  would 
think  of  my  long-continued  absence. 

In  six  evenings,  with  the  aid  of  my^nife,  and 
some  stones,  and  my  broken  glass,  I  made  two 
bone  hooks,  sufficiently  sharp  and  strong  to 
catch  any  fish  I  might  find  off  the  rocks. 
Another  week  was  spent  in  twisting  raw  flax 
into  fishing  lines.  Next  morning  1  was  up 
with  the  early  dawn,  and,  after  many  failures, 
captured  a  large  rock  cod,  which  X  speedily 
roasted  at  my  fire.  How  much  of  it  I  ate,  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  confess. 

vin. 
I  may  here  give  a  diary  of  my  daily  proceed- 
ings on  the  island.  I  generally  woke  early, 
and,  after  saying  my  pravers,  betook  myself  to 
the  spring  of  water  and  nad  a  good  fresh  bath. 
My  next  task  was  to  go  to  the  rocks,  and  either 
obtain  a  supply  of  oysters  or  fish  for  breakfast. 
I  next  went  up  into  the  forest  fdr  a  supply  of 
firewood,  lookmg  well  about  me  for  any  dis- 
coveries that  might  prove  useful.  I  found 
growing  among  the  snrubs,  a  large  orange- 
coloured  pod,  producing  a  very  fragrant  pepper. 
With  this,  I  flavourecTmy  fish.  1  also  found 
salt  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  deposited  there 
by  evaporation.  After  collecting  firewood,  I 
next  gathered  fresh  fern  for  my  bed.  Then 
came  the  preparation  for  my  mid-day  meal, 
for  which  I  generally  now  haa  fish,  and  either 
the  wild  palm  or  wild  cabbage,  which  I  found 
growing  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks.  I  made  a 
change  occasionally  in  my  diet  by  the  mode  of 
cookmg  it :  one  day  broiling  it,  and  another  day 
cooking  it  in  a  native  kapura  or  hougi,  with  hot 
stones  in  a  hole.  The  afternoon  I  ^nerally 
spent  in  a  walk  in  the  forest,  into  which,  how- 
ever, I  dared  not  penetrate  very  far,  for  fear  of 
losing  my  road.  In  the  evening  I  went  down 
to  the  pond  and  caught  a  few  eels,  ready  for 
bait  the  following  morning.  As  soon  as  it  was 
dark  I  retired  into  my  hut,  and,  throwing  a  few 
sticks  on  the  fire  to  make  a  light,  employed 
myself  in  making  hooks,  or  lines,  or  any  other 
thing  I  could  think  of  making  and  was  able  to 
make.  I  had  dug  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  my  floor, 
in  which  I  deposited  every  night  sufficient  fuel 
to  last  until  morning.  My  last  employment 
was  mv  prayers,  after  which,  rolling  myself  up 
in  my  olanket,  I  tried  to  sleep.  Thus,  in  dull 
monotony,  the  time  passed  slowly  away.  Each 
day's  dawn  found  me  with  hope  diminished, 
ana  in  its  place  a  cold  feeling  of   despair 


gradually  settling  over  me.  Ofttimes  I  seemed 
to  be  moving  about,  mechanically. 

I  had  been  seven  weeks  and  two  days  on  the 
island,  according  to  my  reckoning — ^which  reckon- 
ing consisted  in  merely  repeating  to  myself  oc- 
casionally, during  each  day,  its  name  ana  the  date 
of  the  month — when,  as  I  was  coming  from  the 
forest  with  a  load  of  firewood,  I  boked  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  was  startled  by  Hie  si^ht 
of  a  vessel,  passing  at  about  eight  miles'  dis- 
tance. At  first  i  scarce  knew  what  to  do. 
I  threw  down  the  wood  and  rushed  over  the 
rocks  to  my  hut,  for  my  blankets,  to  hang  up  in 
a  tree  for  signal.  I  carried  the  blankets  up 
the  rocks,  ana  climbed  half  way  up  a  tree,  when 
the  thought  occurred  to  me  I  should  be  too 
late,  and  that  the  smoke  of  a  fire  would  be 
seen  more  plainly.  I  accordingly  slid  down  the 
rocks  agam  for  some  Ifire,  ligut«d  the  pile  of 
wood  I  had  thrown  down,  and  then  b^an  to 
climb  once  more  into  the  tree,  to  hang  out  my 
blankets.  Alas,  I  had  made  the  fire  of  dry 
wood,  and  it  burnt  too  brightly  to  emit  much 
smoke.  It  was  now  too  kte  to  place  some 
green  branches  on  it.  The  vessel  faded  slowly 
out  of  sight,  never  having  noticed  my  attempts 
at  sifi;nalling  her. 

I  know  not  what  effect  such  an  event  would 
have  had  on  others  placed  in  my  situation, 
whether  it  would  have  awakened  ana  encouraged 
other  men  to  hope,  or  would  have  driven  them  to 
despair.  It  had  the  latter  tendency  on  me ;  and, 
for  the  first  time  since  I  landed  on  the  island,  I 
{;ave  way  to  tears.  I  sat  down,  listless  and  de- 
jected, and  cried  long  and  bitterly.  All  that 
day  I  cried  bitterly. 

At  night  I  was  startled.  I  had  caught,  as 
usual,  several  small  eels,  and  placed  them  on 
the  roof  of  my  hut,  to  be  reaay  for  my  morn- 
ing's fishing.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was 
aroused  by  hearing  a  strange  scratching  scram- 
bling noise  upon  the  roof,  it  was  with  no  small 
trepidation  tnat  I  ventured  out  to  see  what  it 
was.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  the  first 
thin^  I  saw  were  two  fiery  balls  of  light 
glaring  at  me  from  the  top  of  the  hut ;  next 
moment,  a  black  object  flew  at  me.  I  stooped 
suddenly,  and  the  animal  went  over  me  witn  a 
loud  hiss,  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  It 
was  a  large  black  cat.  How  it  came  there,  I 
know  not.  1  had  never  seen  it  before  and  never 
saw  it  afterwards,  although  I  heard  it  once  or 
twice  wailing  dismally  in  the  forest. 

Of  the  next  two  or  three  days  I  have  a  very 
confused  recollection.  I  remember  wandering 
about  all  day,  seeking  rest  and  flndin^  none, 
cardless,  heedless,  hopdess.  It  was  during  this 
time,  I  doubt  not,  that  I  lost  my  reckoning;  for 
somehow  or  other  I  found  that!  had  lost  three 
days. 

How  long  this  state  might  have  continued 
I  cannot  tell,  but  it  was  most  mercifully  di- 
verted in  the  following  way.  I  had  penetrated 
deeper  into  the  forest  one  day  than  I  had  ever 
ventured  before,  where  I  came  to  a  rather  abrupt 
gully ;  here  I  stumbled  over  a  tree  root,  and 
rolled  down  a  descent.    When  I  recovered  my- 
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self  I  got  on  my  feet  and  looked  round.  I 
had  rolkd  into  the  midst  of  some  tall  plants, 
with  a  broadish  leaf,  long,  entire,  and  smooth, 
that  felt  sticky  or  glulinoos  when  touched,  and 
with  a  duskj-coloured  flower.  It  was  tobacco. 
A  coarse,  bitter  kind,  but  still  it  was  tobacco. 
Eagerly  I  gathered  idl  I  could  find,  and  then 
retraced  my  steps.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  home, 
I  hungup  my  tobacco-leaves  on  a  long  string  of 
flax  inside  my  hut.  I  then  set  my  wits  to  work, 
to  invent  a  pipe,  in  which  I  at  last  rudely  suc- 
ceeded. How  great  a  comfort  it  was,  no  words 
of  mine  could  adequately  teU. 


One  thing  that  more  than  any  other  impressed 
my  mind  with  the  utter  solitude  of  the  island  on 
which  I  was  cast,  was  the  absence  of  animal 
life  and  the  silence.  I  had  seen,  during  several 
weeks'  residence,  little  or  no  traces  of  life  be- 
yond the  solitary  instance  of  the  wild  cat,  which 
had  probably  been  thrown  overboard  or  had 
swum  ashore  from  some  passing  ship.  The  only 
otherliving  things  I  had  yet  seen,  except  birds, 
were  lizards.  Wild  pigeons  abounded.  I  made 
about  twenty  snares  to  catch  some.  For  several 
days  I  did  not  succeed,  and  I  had  almost 
despaired,  when  one  day,  to  my  great  delight,  a 
couple  were  cauj^ht.  How  eagerly  I  cooked 
them,  and  the  enjoyment  I  had  in  eating  them  I 
need  not  describe.  I  afterwards  took  several 
more,  securing  altogether  during  the  time  I  was 
on  the  island,  fourteen  birds. 

I  now  went  up  on  the  rocks,  where  I  had 
cleared  a  place  to  lie  and  bask  in  the  snn,  and 
whence  I  could  overlook  the  sea.  Several  weeks 
had  elapsed  since  I  saw  the  vessel. 

About  this  time  I  found  in  the  forest,  near  my 
tobacco  plot,  some  yellow  clay,  a  quantit]r  of 
which  I  carried  home,  and  occupied  my  evenings 
in  trying  to  convert  into  some  vessel  to  hold 
water.  I  made  several  ungainly  looking  things, 
and  spoilt  all  but  two  in  trying  to  bake  them. 
The  occupation,  however,  served  to  divert  ray 
attention,  and  keep  me  from  brooding  too  mucn 
over  my  misery. 

In  the  hope  of  finding  honey,  I  had  several 
bee  hunts.  How  bees  came  on  this  desolate 
island  puzzled  me ;  but  there  they  were ;  they 
could  nardly  be  indigenous.  I  traced  an  im- 
mense swarm  to  a  tree,  which  I  had  the  cruelty 
to  bum  down;  that  being  the  only  expedient  by 
which  I  could  obtain  the  honey  hived  high  up 
in  the  trunk.  I  was  rewarded  for  this  toil 
(which  was  great,  first  and  last)  by  the  largest 
stock  of  honey  I  had  ever  yet  seen  taken,  even 
in  New  Zealand,  from  a  tree.  A  part  of  the 
mass  of  honey  was  two  or  three  seasons  old,  being 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  the  wax  brown; 
the  rest  was  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  in  snow- 
white  virgin  combs.  Of  the  latter  I  ate  eagerly, 
and  then  collecting  the  rest,  deposited  it  in  my 
clay  vessels,  leaving  the  oldest  a  prey  to  the 
lizards  and  ants.  1  found  this  honey  a  delicious 
addition  to  my  fish.  I  found  afterwards  two 
more  bee  trees,  the  contents  of  which  I  obtained 
and  enjoyed. 


I  had  frequently  noticed  what  I  took  to  be 
the  footsteps  of  some  kind  of  animal  on  the 
pathway  leading  up  the  rocks  into  the  forest.  I 
liad  not,  however,  seen  anything  of  any  animal. 
I  knew  pi^  and  goats  to  be  the  only  animals 
found  in  New  Zealand  in  a  wild  state,  and  they 
are  not  indigenous :  having  been  introduced,  1 
believe,  bjr  Captain  Cook.  One  day,  as  I  was  re- 
turning with  a  load  of  firewood,  I  beard  below, 
to  my  great  surprise,  some  animals  bleating. 
Laying  down  my  load  quietly,  I  looked  on  the 
ground  below,  and,  to  my  neat  delight,  saw  a 
herd  of  wild  goats  licking  tne  salt  on  the  rocks. 
How  was  I  to  come  at  them  P  How  could  I 
catch  one  of  them  P  I  remembered  that  Robin- 
son Crusoe  became  svrift  enough  of  foot  to 
run  them  down.  I  much  doubted  my  capa- 
bility of  doing  so.  As,  however,  no  plan  sug- 
gested itself  to  me  other  than  that  of  stetu- 
mg  quietly  upon  them,  and  then  making  a 
sudden  rush,  1  resolved  forthwith  to  tiy  that 
course.  Slowly  and  stealthily  I  got  within  fifty 
yards  of  them  unnoticed.  One  suddenly  observed 
me  and  gave  a  loud  bleat  of  warning,  and  they 
all  made  a  rush  up  the  rocks  where  no  human 
foot  could  follow.  Having  got  out  of  my  reach, 
they  turned  round  and  stared  at  me.  What 
could  I  doP  Nothing,  but  quietly  return  for 
my  .firewood,  and  try  to  devise  some  mode  of 
catching  them  at  some  future  time.  Many  were 
the  devices  that  passed  through  my  mind,  all 
equally  futile.  Lying  in  the  hut  some  davs 
later,  I  heard  some  animals  running  over  toe 
gravel  in  front  of  it.  It  was  mid-day,  and  I  was 
resting  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  I  peeped  out, 
and  saw  six  goats  separated  from  their  compa- 
nions and  browsing  on  some  karaka  bushes  near 
my  spring.  I  crept  out  as  stealihiiv  as  cat 
after  mouse ;  the  plashing  of  the  little  stream 
over  the  rock,  drowned  any  little  noise  I  might 
have  made,  and,  fortunately,  the  wind  blew  from 
them  to  me.  I  found  the  distance  between 
me  and  them  gradually  lessen,  while  the  space 
between  the  pool  of  water  and  the  steep  pre- 
cipitous rocks  gradually  narrowed,  leaving  them 
less  and  less  room  to  rush  past  me.  At  length 
they  saw  me,  and  seemed  so  near  that  for  a 
moment  they  stood  perfectly  still— paralysed.  I 
rushed  at  tnem  with  a  wnoop.  five  passed 
me ;  but  the  last,  a  she-goat,  heavy  with 
kid,  got  separated  from  her  companions,  and  in 
her  perplexity  leaped  upon  a  large  stone  in  the 
water,  and  there  stood  oleating  most  pitifully. 
I  made  one  bound  after  her,  threw  my  arms 
about  her  neck,  and  held  her  in  a  dose  em- 
brace. Now,  I  thought,  1  have  succeeded  in 
catching  the  very  goat  I  would  have  chosen; 
how  shall  I  get  her  homeP  My  doubts  as 
to  this  important  question  were  very  soon 
settled.  The  stone  on  which  we  both  were,  was 
covered  with  a  green  slimy  moss,  and  gradually 
I  felt  my  feet  slipping  uom  under  me.  The 
goat  made  a  sudaen  plunge  for  liberty,  and 
down  I  came  with  her  into  the  water.  I  was 
forced  to  loosen  my  hold.  She  beat  me  at 
swimming,  short  as  the  dbtance  was  to  land ; 
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and,  with  a  loud  bleat,  she  rushed  up  the  rocks 
tSUac  bfir  compaaiois. 

I  was  ooofioled  on  the  same  evening  by  finding 
an  enormous  shell  which  had  been  washed  up 
by  the  tide;  ihis»  along  with  two  or  three 
smaller  ones,  I  carried  away,  rejoicing  in  them 
as  vessels  to  hold  water.  Many  and  many  a 
time,  however,  I  sat  planning  how  to  secure  a 
goat.  Eor  even  one  goat»  as  a  companion, 
would  have  been  a  great  boon;  but  it  was  all 
to  no  poipose ;  I  never  got  one. 

One  bnght  moonlight  nighty  I  fell  short  of 
wood.  Iliad  that  day  neglected  getting  it 
(why,  I  forget  now),  so  I  had  to  turn  out  and 
go  up  into  the  forest.  The  moon  shone 
oeauti&lly,  and  the  effects  of  light  and  shade 
among  the  ho^  trees  and  gigantic  creepers 
were  so  fantastic  and  weird-like  Uiat  I  conla  not 
help  flitting  down  on  a  fallen  tree,  and«  half- 
fd^tened,  yet  utterly  entranced,  gazing  on  the 
wondttful  scene.  As  I  sat,  a  loud  shrilTwhistle 
soundod  dose  behind  me.  Af ttf  a  short  time  I 
recovered  soffident  self-possession  to  look  cau- 
tiously around,  and  saw  a  dark  object  moving. 
I  waited  until  it  came  into  the  full  light  of 
the  moon,  when  I  saw  what  at  first  I  took 
for  a  quadruped.  But  it  was  a  bird:  a  bird 
with  neither  wings  nor  feathers,  but  a  sort 
of  far.  It  occurred  to  me  tiiat  this  must  be 
the  ''kiwi"  I  had  heard  much  of  from  the 
natives,  cedled  bv  the  whites  theapterjrx.  Apart 
from  its  skis,  wnioh  I  wished  to  obtain,  it  was, 
as  I  knew,  exceedingly  good  eating.  I  looked 
jound  for  a  stidE  or  a  stone,  and  at  lei^th  got 
hold  of  a  stick  without  alarming  the  bird.  I 
started  forward,  and  made  an  unsuccessful  blow 
at  it  li  ran  very  quickly ;  I  managed,  however, 
to  overtake  i<^  when  the  brute  threw  itself  on 
its  back  and  struck  at  me  with  its  leg%  ripped 
1^>  my  trousers  with  a  sharp  hind  daw,  and  tore 
tho  skin  of  my  leg  most  grievously.  I  was  so 
taken  abaok  that  the  bird  escaped.  I  had  one 
satirfaietion,  however;  I  had  ascertained  the 
cause  of  the  mysterious  whistling,  and  thus  set 
all  fears  on  that  score  at  rest.  In  a  day  or  two 
I  found  apteryx  ^gs,  which  made  a  welcome 
addition  to  my  larder. 

XL 

four  hmg  weazy  months  and  two  weeks  had 
passed,  [jwee  or  four  times  in  the  day  I  re- 
gularly went  un  the  rocks,  trying  to  sight  a  sail. 
Along  time  haa  now  elapsed  since  I  saw  the  last, 
and  mr  hopes  of  ever  seeing  another  beoame 
every  oay  fainter  and  fainter.  At  length,  one 
fine  warm  sonny  day  as  I  was  lying  on  the 
lock,  looking  every  now  and  then  seaward,  I 
descried  a  small  speck  far  out  to  sea.  At  first 
I  thought  mj  eyes  deceived  me ;  I  rubbed  them, 
and  looked  agnin,  and  saw  it  still  more  dis- 
tinctly. I  took  a  short  walk  in  the  forest,  and, 
eomutf^  back,  iound  the  object  grown  larger 
and  plaiaer.  I  could  now  discern  glistening  in 
the  li^  of  the  sun,  the  white  sails  of  a  vessel, 
^w  my  heart  beat  1  Would  she  come  near 
enough  for  me  to  signalise  her  F  I  made  ready  a 
fire,  and,  this  time,  gathered  several  green 


branches  to  make  a  smoke  with.  Nearer  and 
nearer  she  came,  imtil  at  length  I  made  her  out 
to  be  a  lan^  schooner  bounato  the  southward, 
I  supposea  to  Auckland.  When  she  arrived  (as 
near  as  I  could  guess)  ^out  four  mUcs  from  tbe 
island,  I  lighted  my  fire,  and  heaped  on  it  a 
mass  of  green  wood  and  damp  moss,  and  watched 
the  smoke  ascend  in  a  large  dense  cloud.  I 
looked  eagerly  towards  the  «^ooner.  She  came 
nearer  and  nearer.  Mv  heart  palpitated.  I 
could  distinctlv  hear  ana  almost  count  its  loud 
and  anxious  throbs.  ''They  see  the  smoke, 
they  see  it !"  I  cried  in  ecstasy,  as  she  sud- 
denly hauled  up  to  the  wind,  and  I  heard  her 
sails  flap  sharply  against  her  masts.  In  my  ex- 
citement I  screamed  until  my  throat  was  sore, 
with  the  vain  ho{)e  that  the  people  on  board 
would  hear  my  cries.  Do  tiiey  really  see  the 
smoke  ?  Will  they  lower  a  boat  for  me  P  The 
few  minutes  of  suspeuse  dnrinff  which  she  lay 
aback,  seemed  hours.  Hours?  Years.  "I 
know  they  see  the  smoke,  I  know  it !"  I  cried ; 
"how  cruel  not  to  hasten  I  Why  do  they  not 
lower  a  boat  and  pull  off?"  "They  are  going!" 
I  shrieked,  in  my  agonv,  as  I  saw  the  vessd's 
head  dowlv  turn,  and  the  sails  again  beUy  out 
to  the  wind.  "  They  are  g[oing !  Oh,  my  God, 
they  are  going !  And  leavug  me  here !  Have 
mercy,  have  mercy,  and  do  not  utterly  forsake 
me  r'  I  cast  myself  with  my  &ce  to  the  ground, 
my  eyes  hot,  drv,  and  tearless.  I  dared  not 
look  again.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  going  mad.  At 
length  I  got  up,  and  took  one  last  despairing 
look  at  the  receding  ship  now  again  dimmished 
to  a  small  speck. 

Silent  ami  tearleai^  I  sat  for  hours  looking 
down  into  the  quiet  deep  blue  waters.  Here 
and  there,  corals  of  all  strange  hues  and  many 
forms  brandling  out  in  different  directions,  with 
bright  coloured  strange  shaped  fish  gliding  in 
and  out  among  the  grotesque  stonv  foliage^ 
and  snow-white  shells  gleaming  in  tiie  bri^t 
dear  water  amongst  the  dark  men  weed,  which 
swayed  idly  backwards  and  forwards  with  the 
plasliings  of  the  tide.  All  down  there  looked  so 
serene  and  peaceful  that  the  thought  crept 
into  my  mind,  "Would  it  not  be  better  to 
roll  off  this  rock,  and  seek  that  restmj^-placef 
It  would  be  but  one  plunge,  a  very  boef  pang, 
and  then  to  sleep." 

As  I  sat  hroooing  over  those  widc:ed  thoughts, 
the  words, "  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouole : 
/  will  deliver  ihee^  and  thou  shalt  glorif  v  me," 
came  suddenh  into  my  mind.  I  rushed  down 
to  my  hut,  fell  on  my  knees,  and  praved  God  to 
pity  me  and  give  me  patience  and  sunmission. 

xn. 

Four  more  weary  weeks  passed  without  aov 
inddent  worth  noting.  Methodically  I  fishea, 
and  gathered  firewood,  roamed  through  the 
forest,  and  formed  futile  plans  for  catching  goats. 
In  this  manner  another  month  passed.  I  had 
now  been  five  months  alone  on  the  bland. 

I  had  retired  to  bed  one  night  as  usual,  when 
I  was  startled  by  hearuag  something  bamp  on 
the  beach.    I  jumped  up,  and  listened.    It  can- 
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not  be  WW  old  boat  lifted  off  the  xocks  by  a 
high  tider  No,  it  could  not  be  that;  for 
the  boat  had  bees  almost  all  reisoved  for  one 
porpoae  or  other.  And,  ]ret  I  heard  footatepe; 
and  thea  a  loud  gruff  voice>  saying,  "  Kumea, 
Knmea  1 "  I  knev  that  voice  well,  but  I  ainoet 
thought  I  was  dreaming.  I  rushed  out,  and  saw 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  was  then  near 
the  full,  fire  or  six  dusky  figures  tryiuj^  to 
banl  up  a  lar|^  boat  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
breakers.  Wtth  a  loud  shout  of  )oy  I  ran  for- 
ward, but  stood  amazed  and  appalled  at  the 
sudden  yell  which  escaped  from  the  persons,  who 
left  off  dragging  the  boat,  and  tumbled  preeipi- 
t^y  into  her,  as  if  their  only  safety  were  there. 
Moreover,  I  saw  to  my  horror  a  lan^e  baie 
brawny  arm  held  up,  witb  something  ^[uttering 
in  the  bmou's  silver  light,  and  I  fear^  its  flying 
act  me.  "  Kowaikoe?"  (Who  are  yon  P)  shouted 
a  loud  voice.  "  Ko  Henare  ahau*'  (I  an  Henry), 
I  exclaimed.  "  Stop,"  anawered  the  voio^  *'  or 
I  throw  this !  ^  at  the  same  time  braadishi|^ 
the  small  tomahawk.  I  well  knew  the  fatal  aim 
that  would  follow  if  I  moved.  1  stood  perfectly 
stilL  The  figure  then  moved  towards  the  boat. 
''Stop,  Monganui,"  I  cried,  in  an  agony  of 
fear  lest  they  shoiidd  go  off  again  and  leave  me. 
''I  am  Henry— do  not  leave  me."  ''Ka  teka 
koe"  (You  lie),  he  ezelaimed, "  kna  maleHenare 
(Henrv  is  dead).  You  are  his  spirit."  '*  No, 
no,"  I  answered,  "I  swear  to  you  I  am  he. 
Come  and  tonch  me,  and  see  wliether  I  am  not 
flesh  and  blood."  "  No,"  he  said,  '^  I  do  not 
bdieve  you.     You  are  a  spirit,  and  I  shall 

f>."  He  made  towards  the  boat.  What  agony 
suffered  at  that  moment  1  But  suddenly  he 
turned,  and  stood  still,  calling  to  me,  "  £a 
kitekoeterakowhatuP"  (DoyouseethatstoneP) 
pointing  to  one  at  my  feeL  "  Ae  ra  "  (Yes),  I 
answered.  ''Take  it  up,  then."  I  did  so.  "Now, 
do  yon  see  that  tree  P  "  pointing  to  the  verv  tree 
I  had  tied  my  boat  to  when  I  first  landed,  and 
which  gsew  out  of  the  rooks.  "I  see  it." 
"Throw  the  stone  at  it."  I  did  so,  and  hit 
it.  "  Ah !"  he  said,  "  no  ghost  could  do 
that— only  flesh  and  blood  could  lift  and  throw 
a  large  stone  like  that."  "  May  I  come,  then, 
to  youT*  "Yes,**  he  said,  still,  however,  hesi- 
tating. I  went  up  to  him  with  the  usual 
Maori  salute  of  "Tena  koutou." 

He  caught  hold  of  me  and  grasped  my  hand 
so  hard  that  I  flinched.  "  Ah,"  he  said,  "  that 
is  real  flesh  and  blood;"  and  then  looking 
me  full  in  the  faee,  he  said,  "and  you  look 
something  like  Henry,  only  thinner."  "  Live 
here  five  months,  Moi]^uui»"  I  replied,  "  and 
try  to  keep  stout  on  it.'* 

As  soon  as  he  had  fully  got  it  into  his  mind 
that  I  was  the  person  1  represented  myself  to 
be,  he  began  asking  me  innumerable  questions. 
The  others  had  been  listening  all  this  time  in 
the  boat,  and  on  his  order  came  out  reluctantly ; 
we  pulled  the  boat  up  high  on  the  beacli,  tne 
women  (for  they  wiere  tlie  chiefs  five  wives) 
casting  ^1  the  time  side  glances  of  doubt  and 
mistrust  on  me.  But  I  contrived  once  or  twice 
to  knock  against  them  rather  roughly,  as  only 


flerii  and  Uood  and  bones  oouM  dp,  and  this 
seemed  to  set  their  minds  at  vest  Monganui, 
who  was  the  chief  who  had  given  me  the  two 
boys,  came  up  to  my  hut,  while  his  wives  busied 
themselves  in  makmg  a  shelter  for  the  night 
with  the  oars  of  the  boat  and  their  blankets. 
Monganui  and  I  remaining  at  my  house  after 
supper,  we  lighted  our  pipes.  I  proceeded  to 
narrate  my  aaventures  of  the  last  few  months, 
in  the  course  of  which  I  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  ins  savaoe  qaoulations  of  astonish- 
ment When  I  had  done,  he  said,  *'  Ah,  well, 
you  would  make  a  {;ood  Maori,"  that  bemg  the 
very  highest  comphment  he  couhi  pay  me.  I 
then  asied  him  now  he  had  oom^  iod  why? 
He  UM  me  he  had  been  fishioflf  at  the  Bhusk 
Rocks,  and  it  had  come  on  to  Uow  very  fresh, 
as  in  my  own  case ;  so  freshly  did  it  blow  at 
lai^  tha^  deq>ite  his  having  a  whale  boot  and 
erew,  they  could  not  pull  against  if^  and  so  ran 
before  it  to  these  isknds. 

In  tlie  mormng,  as  soon  as  it  was  light, 
we  went  oat  We  found  the  women  already  up, 
a  ^e  lighted,  and  some  potatoes  and  fish  oeii^ 
oooked  in  an  iron  pot,  or  kohua.  The  women 
at  first  h>oked  somewhat  askanoe  at  me»  but  see- 
ing me  take  a  potato  oat  of  the  pot  and  ddi- 
berately  peel  and  eat  it,  they  again  seemed  oon- 
sidecably  relieved. 

Of  eonrae  Monganui  had  made  his  mind  up 
that  I  would  leave  the  ishind  with  him  as  soon 
as  the  weatiier  moderated,  which  it  seemed 
about  to  do.  He  arninged  for  our  leavmg  early 
the  fblhMnng  mommg.  The  morning  (^ned 
clear  and  Sae,  with  the  wind  in  ue  rig^t 
direction  for  sailing  back  again.  We  were  all 
astir  eariy,  and  in  a  bustle  St  preparation.  As 
soon  as  lu-eakfast  was  over,  the  things  were  all 
put  on  board  the  boat,  and  everything  was 
ready  for  the  start  Just  then  my  heart  failed 
me,  despite  my  long  and  londy  rosidence  on  the 
ishmd.  I  could  not  overcome  my  fears  of 
trustmg  myself  in  tliat  smsll  boatj  deeply  laden 
as  she  was,  and  leaking,  as  I  knew  of  old  she 
did,  for  so  long  a  journey.  When  it  came  to 
the  point,  I  drew  babk,  much  to  Monganui's 
astonishment.  «'  I  wiU  atay,"  I  said ;  "  shouhi 
you  hmd  safefy,  please  go  to  Kororaika  and 
tell  the  white  people  I  am  here,  and  that  I 
have  been  living  heie  five  monthi.  Seek  the 
magistraite  there^  ami  ask  him  to  send  a  small 
vessel  for  me,  and  I  will  remain  patiently  here 
until  it  ainvea."  "But,  Henry,"  he  answered 
eagerly,  **  there  is  room.  The  sea  is  quiet,  and 
I  think  I  can  find  my  way  home  again.  Do 
oome  with  us."  Again  and  again  he  urged  me, 
but  to  no  purpose.  They  all  got  into  tbe  boat 
and  prepaied  to  start,  when  up  jumped  the 
chief  again  and  ran  to  me,  pressed  nis  nose 
agamst  mine,  and,  with  tears  m  his  eyes,  said 
ones  more,  "Now,  Henry,  now  for  the  last 
time!"  "No,  Mongumi,  I  ieel  I  cannot."  I 
mshed  away  to  my  hut  scarcely  daring  to  trust 
myself  any  lOQger,  and  there  gave  way  to  a  flood 
of  tears.  After  a  li^e  of  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  I  rushed  up  the  rock  and  looked  after 
the  boat;  there  it  was,  a  little  white  speck 
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danoing  up  and  down  on  the  swelling  waters, 
and,  as  I  watched  it,  my  heart  changed  once 
more,  and  I  shonted  and  shrieked  for  them  to 
come  back. 

xm. 

Alone,  alone  once  more.  Oh !  that  dreadful 
word  "alone."  Perhaps  I  should  never  get 
away  from  this  horrible  place;  never,  never 
more!  Fool!  Coward!  How  I  missed  the 
sound  of  human  voices.  How  I  listened  for 
human  footsteps.  How  horribly  lonely  I  was. 
I  prayed  to  God  that  they  might  land  safely  and 
send  off  some  means  of  rescue.  I  felt  I  could 
not  wait  long :  that  a  very  short  time  would 
elapse  before!  became  in  very  truth  mad.  I  went 
up  the  rock  and  strained  mv  aching  eyes  with 
gazing  across  the  bright  blae  wav^.  Night 
came  at  last,  beautiful,  still,  cloudless,  and 
moonliglit,  and  still  I  sat  and  gazed  at  the  sea, 
listening  in  unutterable  sadness  to  its  meanings. 
At  length,  cold,  weary,  and  sad,  I  betook  me  to 
my  bed. 

XJnrefreshed,  I  woke  in  the  morning,  and,  as 
soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  took  mv  lonely  sta- 
tion once  more  on  the  rocks,  and  spent  the 
weary  weary  day  in  gazing  over  the  sea.  1 
calculated  that  at  least  six  days  must  elapse  be- 
fore any  vessel  could  come,  vet  I  could  not 
leave  my  look-out.  So  passed  the  second  day, 
and  so  the  third,  and  so  the  fourth,  and  so  the 
fifth.  The  sixth  day  came,  and  somewhat  more 
hopefully  I  took  my  station,  waited  and  nrayed, 
and  watched,  but  tne  daylight  faded  ana  night 
came,  and  still  no  sign.  So  passed  the  seventh 
day,  and  so  dawned  the  eighth,  and  so  died  the 
eighth,  and  so  passed  the  mnth,  and  so  came  the 
tenth.  On  the  tenth  day,  I  was  scarcely  con- 
scious. Still  mechanically  I  sat  and  gazed  over 
the  bright  water  of  the  cruel  mocking  sea. 

At  length,  towards  mid-day,  I  fancied  I  dis- 
cerned a  small  dark  speck.  But  I  had  been  de- 
ceived so  often,  that  I  expected  it  to  fade  away 
like  all  the  rest.  But  no,  it  did  not  fade.  I 
looked  again,  and  I  looked  again,  and  still  it 
was  there,  and  surely  increasing  in  size.  I 
rushed  off  for  a  few  minutes  into  the  forest, 
and  when  I  returned— there  it  was  still ;  and 
now  I  saw  and  knew  it  was  a  vessel  coming 
towards  the  island  I 

Nearer,  nearer,  and  nearer.  It  was  a  small 
schooner.  Agam  I  lighted  my  fire  and  watched 
the  smoke  curl  upwards  in  thick  dense  clouds. 
A  gun  was  fired.  I  could  not  hear  the  report.  I 
could  only  see  the  small  puff  of  white  smoke 
fading  slowly  away. 

What  passed  during  the  next  few  hours  I 
very  dimly  know.  I  have  a  faint  idea  that  I 
shouted,  and  danced,  and  whooped,  and  laughed, 
and  cried.  I  rushed  again  and  again  down 
the  rocks  to  my  hut,  and  then  again  to  the 
rocks.  Once  I  fell  and  rolled  down,  tearing  my 
clothes  and  skin,  and  bruising  my  hands  and 
kneeSj^and  finally  finding  myself  in  the  sea, 
whence  with  no  small  difficulty  I  emerged.  Now, 
a  small  boat  rapidly  approached  the   beach. 


pulled  by  two  men.  I  rushed  down  to  meet 
them.  They  grounded  on  the  pebbles.  One 
figure  leaped  out,  and  rushed  up  to  me,  throw- 
ing his  arms  about  my  neck,  and  rubbing  bis 
nose  against  mine,  crying  all  the  time  l3ce  a 
child.  I  felt  my  hand  grasped  by  the  other, 
and  I  saw  before  me  my  two  native  boys. 

xiv. 

I  hastened  to  my  hut,  and,  taking  my  blankets 
and  the  things  Monganui  had  left  with  me,  I  got 
into  the  boat,  and  they  quickly  pulled  me  alonj;- 
side  the  schooner.  From  two  English  sailors  in 
her,  I  heard  my  own  native  tongue  the  first 
time  for  nearly  six  months.  How  strangely  it 
sounded  in  my  ears  ! 

As  soon  as  1  got  on  board,  they  took  me 
below  and  gave  me  some  tea.  I  remained  on 
deck  aU  that  night,  scarcely  able  to  realise  the 
events  of  the  past  few  months.  And  so  I  sat 
and  watched,  and  thanked  God  through  all  the 
watches  of  that  most  blessed  night,  too  excited 
to  sleep,  too  thankful  to  do  anything  but  return 
Him  my  humble  thanks  for  all  His  goodness. 

Next  day,  in  the  early  morning,  we  neared 
land;  there,  were  the  ill-fated  rocks;  there, 
loomed  up  once  more  that  dreadful  Cape  Brett; 
a  few  hours  and  we  should  enter  the  bay. 
We  rounded  the  point,  and  once  more  I  saw  the 
houses  on  the  beach.  Strangely  they  seemed 
to  sway  to  and  fro— strangely  a  mist  came 
before  my  eyes.  There  was  the  weU-known 
pier,  and  on  it  a  number  of  faces,  dark  and 
white,  all  eagerly  looking  towards  our  small 
vessel  as  she  swept  up  the  bay.  Once  more  I 
got  into  the  boat,  and  was  rowed  rapidly  towards 
the  pier.  I  reached  the  steps,  and  a  loud  and 
deafening  cheer  saluted  nay  ears.  I  looked  up,  I 
saw  a  face  I  well  knew,  I  heard  a  voice  I  dearly 
loved.  I  heard  and  saw  no  more.  As  I  tried 
to  mount  the  last  step  of  the  pier  I  fell  down 
on  my  face,  and  when  I  came  to  myself  I  found 
myself  in  bed  in  my  friend- s  house,  and  a  doctor 
sitting  at  my  side— once  more,  tliank  Gbd,  at 
home! 
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TROM  NOBAH  YAVSTONE  TO  MB.  PEVDBIL. 
"  Westmorland  House,  Kensington, 
**Augastl4tb,  1846* 
"  Dbab  Mb.Pendril,— The  date  of  thb  letter 
will  show  yoa  that  the  last  of  many  hard  part- 
ings is  over.    We  have  left  Combe-Raven ;  we 
have  said  farewell  to  home. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  seriouslv  of  what  jou 
said  to  me,  on  Wednesday,  before  you  went 
back  to  town.  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  that 
Miss  Garth  is  more  shaken  bv  all  she  has  gone 
through  for  our  sakes,  than  she  is  herself  willing 
to  admit ;  and  that  it  is  my  duty,  for  the  future, 
to  spare  her  all  the  anxiety  that  I  can,  on  the 
subject  of  my  sister  and  m^elf.  This  is  very 
little  to  do  for  our  dearest  uiend,  for  our  second 
mother.  Such  as  it  is,  I  will  do  it  with  all  my 
hetat. 

"  But,  forgive  me  for  saying  that  I  am  as  far 
as  ever  from  agreeing  with  you  about  Magdalen. 
I  am  so  sensible,  in  our  helpless  position,  of  the 
importance  of  your  assistance ;  so  anxious  to  be 
worthy  of  the  interest  of  my  father's  trusted 
adviser  and  oldest  friend,  that  I  feel  really  ajDid 
truly  disappointed  with  myself  for  differing  with 
you — and  yet  I  do  differ.  Maedalen  is  venr 
strange,  very  unaccountable,  to  those  who  don't 
know  her  intimately.  I  can  understand  that  she 
has  innocently  misled  you ;  and  that  she  has  pre- 
sented herself,  perhaps,  under  her  least  fiEt- 
Tonrable  aspect.  But,  that  the  clue  to  her  lan- 
guage and  her  conduct  on  Wednesday  last,  is  to 
be  £und  in  such  a  feelinp;  towards  the  man  who 
has  ruined  us,  as  the  feelm^at  which  jou  hinted, 
is  what  I  cannot  and  will  not  believe  of  my 
sister.  If  you  knew,  as  I  do,  what  a  noble 
nature  she  has,  you  would  not  be  surprised  at 
this  obstinate  resistance  of  mine  to  your  opinion. 
Will  you  try  to  alter  it?  I  don't  mind  what 
Mr.  Glare  says;  he  believes  in  nothing.  But 
I  attach  a  ver^  serious  importance  to  what 
wou  say ;  and,  kind  as  I  know  your  motives  to 
DC,  it  distresses  me  to  think  you  are  doing 
Magdalen  an  injustice. 

"  Having  relieved  my  mind  of  this  confession, 
I  may  now  come  to  the  proper  object  of  my 
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letter.  I  promised,  if  yon  could  not  find  leisure 
time  to  visit  us  to-day,  to  write  and  tell  vou  all 
that  hapjTened  after  you  left  us.  The  dhiy  has 
passed,  without  our  seeing  you.  So  I  open  my 
writing-case,  and  perform  my  promise. 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  three  of  the  women- 
servants — ^the  housemaid,  the  kitchenmaid,  and 
even  our  own  maid  (to  whom  I  am  sure  we  have 
always  been  kind)— took  advantage  of  your 
having  paid  them  their  wages  to  pack  up  and 
go,  as  soon  as  your  back  was  turned.  They 
came  to  say  good-by  with  as  much  ceremony, 
and  as  little  feeling,  as  if  they  were  leaving  the 
house  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  cook, 
for  all  her  violent  temper,  behaved  very  dif- 
ferently :  she  sent  up  a  message  to  say  that  she 
would  stop  and  help  us  to  the  mi.  And  Thomas 
(who  has  never  yet  been  in  any  other  place  than 
ours)  spoke  so  gratefully  of  my  dear  father's 
unvarying  kindness  to  him;  and  asked  so 
anxiously  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  serving  us, 
while  his  little  savings  lasted,  that  Magdalen 
and  I  forgot  all  formal  considerations,  and 
both  shook  hands  with  him.  The  poor  lad 
went  out  of  the  room  cryii^.  I  wish  him  well ; 
I  hope  he  will  find  a  kind  master  and  a  good 
place. 

"The  long,  quiet,  rainy  evening  out  of  doors 
— our  last  evening  at  Combe-Raven — was  a  sad 
trial  to  us.  I  think  winter-time  would  have 
weighed  less  on  our  spirits:  the  drawn  cur- 
tains, and  the  bright  lamps,  and  the  com- 
panionable fires  would  have  helped  us.  We 
were  only  five  in  the  house  altogether — after 
having  once  been  so  many  1  I  can't  tell  vou  how 
dreary  the  grey  davlight  looked,  towards  seven 
o'clock,  in  the  lonely  rooms,  and  on  the  noiseless 
staircase.  Surely,  the  prejudice  in  favour  of 
long  summer  evenings,  is  the  prejudice  of  happy 
people  P  We  did  our  best.  We  kept  ourselves 
employed,  and  Miss  Garth  helpea  us.  The 
prospect  of  preparing  for  our  departure,  which 
bad  seemed  so  dreadful  earlier  in  the  day, 
altered  into  the  prospect  of  a  refuge  from  our- 
selves, as  the  evening  came  on.  We  each  tried 
at  first  to  pack  up  in  our  own  rooms — but  the 
loneliness  was  more  than  we  could  bear.  We 
carried  all  our  possessions  down  staiii^  and 
heaped  them  on  the  large  dining-table,  and  so 
maoe  our  preparations  together,  in  the  same 
room.  I  am  sure  we  have  taken  nothing  away 
which  does  not  properly  belong  to  us. 

"Having  already  mentioneato  you  my  own  " 
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conviction  that  Magdalen  was  not  herself  when 
you  saw  her  on  Wednesdaj^  I  feel  tempted  to 
stop  lere,  uid^ve  y«u  an  inctance*  ia  pi9of  at 
what  I  t&y,  fte  Lttle  cifcumstance  hafpened 
on  Wednesday  night,  just  before  we  went  up  to 
our  rooms. 

"  After  we  had  packed  our  dresses  and  our 
birthday  presents,  <MULbo«k0  and  omrmYiuv  ve 
began  to  sort  our  letters,  which  had  got  con- 
fused from  being  all  placed  on  the  table  too- 
ther. Some  of  my  letters  were  mixed  wiih. 
Magdalen's,  and  some  of  hers  with  mine. 
Amon^  these  last,  I  found  a  card,  whidi  bad 
been  given  to  my  si^er  eedy  in  the  year,  by  an 
actor  who  managed  an  amateux  theatrical  per- 
formance in  which  she  took  a  part  The  man 
had  given  her  the  card,  containing  his  name  and 
address^  in  the  belief  that  she  would  be  invited 
to  many  more  amusements  of  the  same  kijid, 
and  in  the  hope  that  she  would  secommend  him  as 
a  8upcnntcn«eut  on  future  occasions.  I  only 
relate  these  trifling  particnlars  to  ahow  you  how 
little  worth  keepmg  such  a  card  could  be^  in 
such  circumstances  as  ours.  Naturally  enou^ 
I  threw  it  awajf  from  me  across  the  table,  mean- 
ing to  throw  it  on  the  floor.  It  fell  short, 
dose  to  the  place  in  which  Magilalen  was 
sitting.  She  took  it  up,  looked  at  it»  and  imme- 
diately declared  that  she  would  not  have  had 
this  oerfectly  worthless  thing  destroyed  for  the 
worlo.  She  was  almost  angry  with  me,  for 
having  thrown  it  away ;  almost  angry  with  Miss 
Garth  for  asking  what  she  could  possibly  want 
with  it !  Could  there  be  any  pkiner  proof  than 
this,  that  our  misibrtunes— falling  so  much 
more  heavily  on  her  than  on  me — ^have  quite 
unhinged  her,  and  worn  her  out  P  Surely  her 
words  and  looka  are  not  to  be  interpreted 
against  her,  when  she  is  not  sufficiently  nuatress 
of  herself  to  exert  her  natural  judgment — ^when 
she  shows  the  unreasonable  petulance  of  a 
child  on  a  question  which  ia  not  of  the  slightest 
importance. 

"  A  little  after  eleven  we  went  up^taire  to  try 
if  we  could  get  some  rest. 

"  I  drew  aside  the  eurtain  of  my  window.and 
looked  out.  Oh,  what  a  cruel  last  night  it  was ; 
no  moon,  no  stars;  such  deep  darkness,  that 
not  one  of  the  dear  famihar  objects  in  the  garden 
was  visible  when  I  looked  Cor  them ;  such  deep 
stillness,  that  even  my  own  movements  about 
the  room  almost  frightened  me !  I  tried  to  lie 
down  and  sleep,  but  the  sense  of  loneliness  came 
again,  and  quite  overpowered  me.  You  will  say 
I  am  old  enough,  at  six-and-twenty,  to  have 
exerted  more  control  over  myself.  I  hardly 
know  how  it  happened,  but  I  stole  into  Mag- 
dalen's room,  just  as  I  used  to  steal  into  it, 
years  and  years  ago,  when  we  were  children. 
She  was  not  in  bed;  she  was  sitting  with  her 
writino"  materials  before  her,  thinking.  I  said  I 
wantea  to  be  with  her  the  last  night ;  and  she 
kissed  me,  and  told  me  to  lie  down,  and  pro- 
mised soon  to  follow  me.  My  mind  was  a  Lttle 
quieted,  and  I  fell  asleep.  It  was  daylight  when 
I  woke — and  the  first  sight  I  saw  was  Magdalen, 
EtiU  sitting  in  the  chair^  and  still  thinking.   She 


bad  never  been  to  bed;  she  had  not  slept  all 
through  the  night. 

**  *  I  shall  sfeef  wien  we  have  left  Combe- 
Raven,'  she  saM.  '  I  shall  be  better  viieaa,  it  is 
all  over,  and  I  have  bid  Frank  good-bv.'  She 
had  in  her  hand  our  father's  will,  and  the  letter 
he  wrote  to  you;  and  when  she  had  done 
sp^Jdng,  ahe  gave  them  into  my  possession. 
I  was  ihe  eldest  (she  said),  and  those  last 

frecions  rdies  ought  to  be  in  my  keeping, 
tried  to  propose  to  her  that  we  should  divi& 
them ;  but  she  shook  her  head.  *  1  have  copied 
for  myself,'  was  her  answer,  'all  that  he  em 
of  us  in  the  will,  and  all  that  he  says  in  the 
letter.'  She  told  me  this,  and  took  from  her 
bosom  a  tiny  white  silk  baj^,  which  she  had 
made  in  the  nighty  and  inwh£h  ahe  had  put  the 
extracts,  so  as  to  keep  them  always  about  her. 
'  This  tells  me  in  his  own  worda  what  his  last 
wishes  were  for  both  of  us,'  she  said;  'and  this 
is  all  I  want  for  the  future.' 

"  These  are  trifles  to  dwell  on;  and  I  am 
abnoat  aurpriaed  at  m^r^elf  for  not  feeling 
ashamed  to  tronbk  yea  inth  them.  But,  since 
I  have  known  what  your  early  connexion  was 
with  my  father  and  mother,  1  have  karat  to 
think  of  vou  (and,  I  supnoae,  to  write  to  you) 
as  an  old  fnend.  Ana,  beaidea>  I  have  it 
so  much  at  heart  to  chaage  your  opinion  of 
Magdalen,  that  I  can't  hup  telling  you  the 
smallest  things  about  her  which  may,  in  my 
judgment,  end  in  naaking  you  think  of  her 
aa  I  do. 

"When  breakCast-time  came  (on  Thnisday 
morning)  we  were  surprised  to  find  a  strange 
ktttf  on  the  table.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  mention 
it  to  you,  ia  case  of  any  future  necessity  for 
your  interference.  It  was  addressed  to  Miss 
Garth,  on  paper  with  the  deepest  mouminj^ 
border  round  it ;  and  the  writer  was  the  same 
man  who  followed  na  on  our  way  home  from  a 
walk,  one  day  last  soring — Captain  Wra^^pe. 
His  obieet  appears  to  be,  to  assert  once  more 
his  audacious  claim  to  a  family  oonnexioii  with 
my  DOor  mother,  under  cover  of  a  letter  of 
condolence,  which  it  is  an  insolence  in  bvubSi 
a  person  to  have  written  at  alL  He  expresses 
as  much  sympathy— on  Jiis  discoverv  of  our 
affliction  in  the  newspaper— as  if  he  had  been 
really  intimate  with  us;  and  he  begs  to  know, 
in  a  postscript  (being  evidently  in  total  igno- 
rance of  all  that  has  really  happened),  whe- 
tlier  it  is  thought  desirable  that  he  should  be 
present,  among  the.  other  relatives,  at  the  read- 
ing of  the  will!  The  address  he  gives^at  wkich 
letters  will  reach  him  for  the  next  fortnight,  is, 
'Post-office,  Birmingham,'  This  is  all  1  hiave 
to  tell  you  on  the  subject  BoUl  the  letter 
and  the  writer  seem  to  me  to  be  equaUy  un- 
worthy of  the  slightest  notice,  on  our  part  or 
on  yours. 

"  After  breakfast^  Maf^dakn  left  us,  and  went 
by  herself  into  the  moming-room.  The  weather 
being  still  showerv,  we  had  arranged  that  f  rancia 
Clare  should  see  her  in  that  room,  when  be  pre- 
sented himself  to  take  his  leave.  I  was  up- 
stairs  when  he  came ;  and  I  zemained  up-staiis  for 
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more  than  balf  an  hour  afterwards,  aadlj  anxious, 
aa  you  may  well  believe,  on.  Magdalen's  account. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  half-hour,  or  more,  I  came 
down  stairs^  As  I  leached  the  landing,  I  sud- 
denly heard  her  yoice,  raised  entreatingly,^  and 
caUing  on  him  by  his  name— then,  loud  sobs — 
then  a  frightful  laughing  and  screaming,  both 
together,  that  tang  through  the  house.  I  in- 
stantly ran  into  the  room ;  and  found  Magdalen. 
on.  tlie  sofa  in.  violent  hysterics,  and  Trank 
standinj;  stann^  at  her,  with  a  lowering  angiy 
face,  biting  his  nails. 

"  I  felt  so  indignant — without  knowing  plainly 
why^  for  I  was  ignorant  of  course  of  what  had 
passed  at  the  interview — ^that  I  took  Mr.  Francis 
Clare  by  the  shoulders,  and  pushed  him  out  of 
the  xoonL.  1  anx  careful  to  tell  you  how  I  acted 
towards  hin»  and  what  led  to  ii ;  because  I  un- 
derstand tiiat  he  is  excessively  offended  with 
me,  and  that  he  ia  likely  to  mention  elsewhere, 
what  he  calls,  my  unladylike  violenee  towards 
him.  If  he  should  mention  it  to  you,.  I  am 
anxious  to  acknowledge,  of  my  own  accord,  tliat 
I  forgot  mysel^not,  I  hope  you  will  think, 
without  some  prorocation. 

"  I  poshed  him  into  the  hall,  leaving  Mag- 
dalen, for  tiie  moment,  to  Miss  Gartlrs  care. 
Instead  of  eoingaway,.he  sat  down  sulkily  on 
one  of  the  hall-chairs.  '  May  I  ask  the  season 
of  this  extraordinary  violence?'  he  inquired, 
with  an  injured  look.  '  No,'  I  said.  '  lou  will 
be  good  enough  to  imagine  the  reason  for  your- 
aelC  and  to  leave  us  immediately,  if  joa  please.' 
He  sat  doggedly  in  the  chair,  biting  his  nails,  and 
considering.  '  What  have  I  done,  to  be  treated 
in  this  umeeling  manner?'  he  asked,  after  a 
while..  'I  can  enter  into  no  discussion  with 
Tou,^  I  answered;  'I  can  only  request  yon  to 
leave  us.  ^  If  you  persist  in  waiting  to  see  my 
sister  again,  I  will  go  to  the  cottage  myseU^  and 
appeal  to  tout  father.'  He  got  up  in  a  great 
fauixy  at  those  words.  '  I  have  been  infamousl  v 
used  in  this  business^'  he  said.  'All  the  hara- 
ships  and  the  sacrifices  have  £dlen  to  my  share. 
I'm  the  only  one  among  vou  who  has  any  heart: 
all  the  rest  axe  as  hard  as  stones — ^Magdalen 
indnded.  In  one  breath,  she  says  she  loves  me, 
and  in  another,  she  tells  me  to  ^  to  China. 
What  have  I  done  to  be  treated  with  this  heart- 
less inoonsistency  ?  Fm  consistent  myaelf — I 
only  want  to  stop  at  home— and  (what's  the 
consequence  ?}  yon're  all  agamst  me !'  In  that 
manner,  he  grumbled  his  way  down  the  steps, 
andso  I  saw  the  last  of  him.  This  was  all  that 
passed  between  ua.  If  he  gives  you  any  other 
account  of  it,  what  he  says  will  be  false.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  return.  An  hour  afterwards, 
his  father  came  alone  to  say  good-bv.  He  saw 
Miss  Garth  and  me,  but  not  Magdalen;  and  he 
told  oa  he  would  take  ^e  necessary  measures, 
with  your  assistance,  for  having  his  son  properly 
looked  after  in  London,  and  seen  safely  on 
board  the  vessel  when  the  time  came.  It  was 
a  short  visit,  and  a  sad  kave-taking.  Even 
Mr.  Chu-e  was  sorry,  though  he  triea  hard  to 
hide  it. 
"  We  had  barely  two  honrs^  after  Mr.  Claro  I 


had  left  us,  before  it  would  be  time  to  go.  I 
went  back  to  Magdalen,  and  found  her  quieter 
and  better ;  though  terribly  pale  and  exhausted, 
and  oppressed,  as  I  fancied,  bv  thoughts  which 
she  could  not  prevail  onherseli  to  communicate. 
She  would  tell  me  nothing  then — she  has  told 
me  nothing  since — of  what  passed  between  her- 
self and  Francis  dare.  When  I  spoke  of  him 
anffrily  (feeling  as  I  did  that  he  had  distressed 
and  tortured  her,  when  she  ought  to  have  had 
all  the  encouragement  and  comrort  from  liim  that 
man  could  ^ive),  site  refused  to  hear  me :  she 
made  the  kindest  allowances,  and  the  sweetest 
excuses  for  him ;  and  laid  (dl  the  blame  of  the 
dreadful  state  in  which  I  had  found  her,  entirely 
on  herself.  Was  I  wrong  in  telling  you  that 
she  had  a  noble  nature?  And  won't  you  alter 
your  opinion  when  you  read  these  lines  P 

"  we  had  no  friends  to  come  and  bid  us  good- 
by ;  and  our  few  acquaintances  were  too  far  from 
us — perhaps  too  indifferent  about  us — ^to  calL 
We  employed  the  little  leisure  left,  in  going  over 
the  house  together  for  the  last  time.  We  took 
leave  of  our  old  schoolroom,  our  bedrooms,  the 
room  where  our  mother  died,  the  little  study 
where  our  father  used  to  settle  his  accounts  and 
write  his  letters— feelmg  towards  them,  in  our 
forlorn  situation,  as  other  girls  might  have  felt 
at  parting  with  old  friends.  Trom  the  house, 
in  a  gleam  of  fine  weather,  we  went  into  the 
garden,  and  gathered  our  last  nosegay;  with 
the  purpose  of  drying  the  flowers  when  they 
begin  to  wither,  and  keeping  them  in  remem- 


brance of  the  happy  days  that  are  gone.  When 
we  had  said  good-bv  to  the  garden,  there  was 
only  half  an  hour  left.    We  went  together  to 


the  grave;  we  knelt  down,  side  by  side,  in 
silence,  and  kissed  the  sacred  ground.  I 
thought  my  heart  would  have  broken.  August 
was  the  month  of  my  mother's  birthday ;  and, 
this  time  last  year,  my  father  and  Magdalen  and 
I  were  all  three  consulting  in  secret  what 
present  we  could  make  to  surprise  her  with  on 
the  birthday  morning, 

"If  you  had  seen  how  Magdalen  suffered, 
you  would  never  doubt  her  again.  I  had  to 
take  her  from  the  last  resting-place  of  our 
father  and  mother,  almost  by  force.  Before  we 
were  out  of  the  churchyard,  she  broke  from 
me,  and  ran  back.  She  dropped  on  her  knees 
at  the  grave;  tore  up  from  it  ])as8ionately  a 
handful  of  graos ;  and  said  something  to  herself, 
at  the  same  moment,  which,  though  I  followed 
her  instantly,  I  did  not  get  near  enough  to  hear. 
She  turned  on  me  in  such  a  frenzied  manner, 
when  I  tried  to  raise  her  from  the  ground — 
she  looked  at  me  with  such  a  fearful  wfidness  in 
her  eyes— that  I  felt  absolutely  terrified  at  the 
sight  of  her.  To  my  relief,  the  paroxysm  left 
her  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come.  She  thrust 
away  the  tuft  of  grass  into  the  bosom  of  her 
dress,  and  took  my  arm,  and  hurried  with  me 
out  of  the  churchyard.  I  asked  her  why  she 
had  gone  back — ^I  asked  what  those  words  were, 
which  slie  had  spoken  at  the  grave.  '  A  pro- 
mise to  our  dead  father,'  she  answered,  with 
a  momentary  return  of  the  wild  look  and  the 
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frenzied  manner  which  had  startled  me  already. 
I  was  afraid  to  agitate  her  by  saying  more ;  I 
left  all  other  c^nestions  to  be  asked  at  a  fitter 
and  a  quieter  time.  You  will  understand  from 
tbis,  how  terribly  she  suffers,  how  wildly  and 
strangelv  she  acts  under  violent  agitation ;  and 
you  will  not  interpret  against  her  what  she 
said  or  did,  when  you  saw  her  on  Wednesday 
last. 

"  We  only  returned  to  the  house,  in  time  to 
hasten  away  from  it  to  the  train.  Perhaps,  it 
was  better  for  us  so— better  that  we  had  only  a 
moment  left  to  look  back,  before  the  turn  in 
the  road  hid  the  last  of  Combe-RaTon  from  our 
yiewt  There  was  not  a  soul  we  knew  at  the 
station;  nobody  to  stare  at  us,  nobody  to  wish 
us  good-by.  '  The  rain  came  on  again,  as  we 
took  our  seats  in  the  train.  What  we  felt  at  the 
sight  of  the  railway;  what  horrible  remem- 
brances it  forced  on  our  minds  of  the  calamity 
which  has  made  us  fatherless — ^I  cannot,  and 
dare  not^  tell  you.  I  have  tried  anxiously  not  to 
write  this  letter  in  a  gloomy  tone ;  not  to  return 
all  your  kindness  to  us  by  distressing  you  with 
our  grief.  Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  too  long  al- 
ready on  the  little  story  of  our  parting  from 
home  P  I  can  only  say  in  excuse,  that  my  heart 
is  full  of  it ;  and  what  is  not  in  my  heart  my  pen 
won't  write. 

"  We  have  been  so  short  a  time  in  our  new 
abode,  that  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you — 
except  that  Miss  Garth's  sister  has  received  us 
with  the  heartiest  kindness.  She  considerately 
leaves  us -to  ourselves,  until  we  are  fitter  than 
we  are  now  to  think  of  our  future  plans,  and  to 
arrange  as  we  best  can  for  earmng  our  own 
living.  The  house  is  so  larse,  and  the  position 
of  our  rooms  has  been  so  tnoughtfully  chosen, 
that  I  should  hardly  know — except  when  I  hear 
the  laughing  of  the  younger  girls  in  the  garden 
— that  we  were  living  in  a  school. 

"  With  kindest  imd  best  wishes  from  Miss 
Garth  and  my  sister, 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Pendril, 
"  Gratefully  yours, 

"  NoBAH  Vanstonb." 


7B0M  loss  6AETH  TO  lOL.  FENBBIL. 

"  Westmorland  Hoase,  Kensingtoni 
«*  September  28rd,  1846. 

"  My  deae  Sib, — I  write  these  lines  in  such 
misery  of  mind  as  no  words  can  describe.  Mag- 
dalen has  deserted  us.  At  an  early  hour  this 
mornings  she  secretly  left  the  house ;  and  she 
has  not  been  heard  of  since. 

"  I  would  come  and  speak  to  you  personally; 
but  I  dare  not  leave  Korah.  I  must  try  to 
control  myself;  I  must  try  to  write. 

**  Nothmg  happened  yesterday  to  prepare  me, 
or  to  prepare  Norah,  for  this  last — 1  had  almost 
said,  tills  worst — of  all  our  aflBictions.  The  only 
alteration  we  either  of  us  noticed  in  the  un- 
happy girl,  was  an  alteration  for  the  better  when 
we  parted  for  the  night.  She  kissed  me,  which 
she  has  not  done  latterly;  and  she  burst  out 


^ing,  when  she  embraced  her  sister  next. 
We  had  so  little  suspicion  of  the  truth,  that 
we  thought  these  signs  of  renewed  tenderness 
and  affection,  a  promise  of  better  things  for  the 
future. 

"  This  moraing,  at  a  little  after  eight  o'clock, 
when  her  sister  went  into  her  room,  it  was 
empty ;  and  a  note  in  her  handwriting,  addressed 
to  mrah,  was  lyinff  on  the  dressing-table.  I 
cannot  prevail  on  Norah  to  part  with  the  note ; 
I  can  only  send  ^ou  the  enclosed  copy  of  it. 
You  will  see  that  it  affords  no  clue  to  tlie  direc- 
tion she  has  taken. 

"  Knowing  the  value  of  time,  in  this  dreadful 
emergency,  I  examined  her  room,  and  (withmy 
sisters  help)  questioned  the  servants,  imme- 
diately on  the  news  of  her  absence  reaching  me. 
Her  wardrobe  was  empty;  and  all  her  boxes 
but  one,  which  she  has  evidently  taken  away 
with  her,  are  empty  too.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  she  has  privately  turned  her  dresses  and 
jewellerv  into  money ;  that  she  had  the  one  trunk 
she  tooK  with  her,  removed  from  the  house 
yesterday ;  and  that  she  left  us,  this  morning, 
on  foot.  The  answers  given  by  one  of  the  ser- 
vants are  so  unsatisfactory,  that  we  believe  the 
woman  has  been  bribed  to  assist  her ;  and  has 
managed  all  those  arrangements  for  her  flight, 
which  she  could  not  have  safely  undertaken  by 
herself. 

'*  Of  the  immediate  obiect  with  which  she 
has  left  us,  I  entertain  no  doubt. 

"  I  have  reasons  (which  I  can  tell  you  at  a 
fitter  time)  for  feeling  assured  that  she  h^  gone 
away,  with  the  intention  of  trying  her  fortune 
on  the  stage.  She  has  in  her  |K)ssession  the 
card  of  an  actor  by  profession,  who  superin- 
tended an  amateur  tneatrical  performance  at 
Clifton,  in  which  she  took  part ;  and  to  him  she 
has  gone  to  help  her.  I  -saw  the  card  at  the 
time;  and  I  know  the  actor's  name  to  be  Hux- 
table.  The  address,  I  cannot  call  to  mind  quite 
so  correctly;  but  I  am  almost  sure  it  was  at 
some  theatrical  place,  in  Bow-street,  Covent- 
garden.  Let  me  entreat  you  not  to  lose  a 
moment  in  sending  to  make  the  necessary  in- 
quiries; the  first  trace  of  her  will,  I  urmly 
believe,  be  found  at  that  address. 

**  If  we  had  nothing  worse  to  dread  than 
her  attempting  to  go  on  the  stage,  I  should 
not  feel  tlie  distress  and  dismay  which  now 
overpower  me.  Hundreds  of  other  girls  have 
acted  as  recklessly  as  she  has  acted,  and  have 
not  ended  ill  after  all.  But  my  fears  for  Mag- 
dalen do  not  begin  and  end  with  the  risk  she  is 
running  at  present. 

"There  has  been  something  weighing  on  her 
mind  ever  since  we  left  Combe-Raven— weigh- 
ing far  more  heavily  for  the  last  six  weeks 
than  at  first.  Until  the  period  when  Francis 
Clare  left  England,  I  am  persuaded  she  was 
secretly  sustained  by  the  hope  that  he  would 
contrive  to  see  her  again.  From  the  day  when 
she  knew  that  the  measures  you  had  taken  for 
preventing  this  had  succeeded;  from  the  day 
when  she  was  assured  that  the  ship  had  really 
taken  him  away,  nothing  has  roused,  nothing 
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has  interested  her.  She  has  given  herself  up, 
more  and  more  hopelessly,  to  her  own  brooding 
thonglits;  thoughts  which  I  believe  first  en- 
tered her  mind,  on  the  day  when  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  prospects  on  which  her  marriage 
depended  was  made  known  to  her.  She  has 
formed  some  desperate  project  of  contesting  the 
possession  of  her  Mhers  fortune  with  Michael 
Vanstone;  and  the  stage  career  which  she 
has  gone  away  to  try,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
means  of  freeing  herself  from  all  home-depend- 
ence, and  of  enabling  her  to  run  what  mad  risks 
she  pleases,  in  perfect  security  from  ail  home- 
control.  What  it  costs  me  to  write  of  her  in 
these  terms,  I  jnust  leave  you  to  ima^ne.  The 
time  has  gone  by  when  any  consideration  of  dis- 
tress to  my  own  feelingjs  can  weigh  with  me. 
Whatever  I  can  say  which  will  open  your  eyes 
to  the  real  danger,  and  strengthen  jrour  convic- 
tion of  the  instant  necessity  oT  averting  it,  I  say 
in  despite  of  myself,  without  hesitation-  and 
without  reserve. 

*'  One  word  more,  and  I  have  done. 

"The  last  time  you  were  so  good  as  to  come 
to  this  house,  do  you  remember  how  Ma|<dalen 
embarrassed  and  distressed  us,  by  questioning 
you  about  her  right  to  bear  her  &ther's  name  r 
Do  you  remember  her  persisting  in  her  in- 

auiries,  until  she  had  forced  you  to  acknowledge 
bat,  legally  speaking,  she  and  her  sister  had  No 
Name  P  I  venture  to  remind  you  of  this,  because 
you  have  the  affairs  of  hundreds  of  clients  to 
think  of,  and  you  might  well  have  forgotten  the 
circumstance.  Whatever  natural  reluctance  she 
might  otherwise  have  had  to  deceiving  us,  and 
degrading  herself,  by  the  use  of  an  assumed 
name,  that  conversation  with  you  is  certain 
to  hare  removed.  We  must  discoyer  her,  by 
personal  description— we  can  trace  her  in  no 
other  way. 

"I  can  think  of  nothing  more  to  guide  your 
decision  in  our  deplorable  emergency.  For 
God's  sake,  let  no  expense  and  no  efforts  be 
spared.  I  send  my  letter  by  private  messenger : 
it  ought  to  reach  you  by  ten  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, at  the  latest.  Let  me  have  one  line  in  an- 
swer, to  say  you  will  act  instantly  for  the  best. 
My  only  hope  of  quieting  Norah  is  to  show  her 
a  word  of  encouragement  from  your  pen. 
*'  Belieye  me,  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  sincerely  and  obliged, 
"Hakbiet  Gaeth." 

III. 

FBOX  KAGDALEN  TO  KO&AH  (ENCLOSED  IN  THE 
PBECEDINO  LETTEK). 

"  Mt  Darling,— Try  to  forgive  me.  I  have 
struggled  against  myself,  till  i  am  worn  out  in 
the  effort.  I  am  the  wretchedest  of  living  crea- 
tures. Our  quiet  life  bere,  maddens  me ;  I  can 
bear  it  no  longer;  I  must  go.  If  you  knew 
what  my  thoughts  are ;  if  you  Imew  how  hard  I 
have  fought  against  them,  and  how  horribly  they 
have  gone  on  haunting  me  in  the  lonely  quiet 
of  this  house,  you  would  pity  and  forgive  me. 
Oh,  my  love,  don't  feel  hurt  at  my  not  open- 
ing my  heart  to  you  as  I  ought !    I  dare  not 


open  it.    I  dare  not  show  myself  to  you  as  I 
really  am. 

"  Pray  don't  send  and  seek  after  me ;  I  will 
write  and  relieve  all  your  anxieties.  You  know, 
Norah,  we  must  get  our  living  for  ourselves ;  I 
have  only  gone  to  get  mine  in  the  way  which  is 
fittest  for  me.  Whether  I  succeed,  or  whether 
I  fail,  I  can  do  myself  no  harm,  either  way.  I 
have  no  position  to  lose,  and  no  name  to  de- 
grade. Don't  doubt  I  love  you— don't  let  Miss 
Garth  doubt  my  gratitude.  J  go  away  miserable 
at  leaving  you ;  but  I  must  go.  If  I  had  loved 
you  less  dearly,  I  might  have  had  the  courage 
to  say  this  in  your  presence— but  how  could  I 
trust  myself  to  resist  your  persuasions,  and 
to  bear  the  sight  of  your  distress  P  Farewell, 
my  darling.  Take  a  thousand  kisses  from 
me,  my  own  best  dearest  love,  jtill  we  meet 
again. 

"  Magdalen." 

IV. 
IROU  SSEGEANT  BXTLMEB  (07  TUE  DETECTIVE 
police)  to  he.  FENDBIL. 
**  Scotland  Yard, 

"  September  29th,  1846. 

"  SiA, — ^Your  clerk  informs  me  that  the  parties 
interested  in  our  inquiry  after  the  missing  young 
lady,  are  anxious  for  news  of  the  same.  I  went 
to  your  office  to  speak  to  you  about  the  matter 
to^y.  Not  having  found  you,  and  not  being 
able  to  return  and  try  again  to-morrow,  I  write 
these  lines  to  save  delay,  and  to  tell  you  how  we 
stand  thus  far. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  no  advance  has  been  made 
since  my  former  report.  The  trac^of  the  young 
lady  which  we  found  nearly  a  week  since,  still 
remains  the  last  trace  discovered  of  her.  This 
case  seems  a  mighty  simple  one,  looked  at  from 
a  distance.  Looked  at  close,  it  alters  very  con- 
siderably for  the  worse,  and  becomes,  to  speak 
the  plain  truth — a  Poser. 

"This  is  how  we  now  stand : 

"We  have  traced  the  younglady  to  the 
theatrical  asent's  in  Bow^treet.  We  luiow  that 
at  an  early  nour  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
third,  the  agent  was  called  down  stairs,  whue 
he  was  dressing,  to  speak  to  a  young  lady  in  a 
cab  at  the  door.  We  know  tnat,  on  ber  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Huxtable's  card,  he  wrote  on  it 
Mr.  Huxtable's  address,  and  heard  her  order 
the  cabman  to  drive  to  the  terminus.  We  believe 
she  left  by  the  nine  o'clock  train.  We  followed 
her  by  the  twelve  o'clock  train.  We  have  as- 
certained that  she  called,  at  half-past  two,  at 
Mr.  Huxtable's  lodgings;  that  she  found  he  was 
awa^,  and  not  expected  back  till  eight  in  the 
evening;  that  she  left  word  she  would  call 
again  at  eight;  and  that  she  never  returned. 
Mr.  Huxtable's  statement  b— he  and  the  young 
lady  have  never  set  eyes  on  each  other.  The 
first  consideration  which  follows,  is  this : — ^Are 
we  to  believe  Mr.  HuxtableP  I  have  carefully 
inquired  into  his  character ;  I  know  as  much,  or 
more,  about  him  than  he  knows  about  himself; 
and  my  opinion  is,  that  we  are  to  believe  him. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  is  a  perfectly 
honest  man. 
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"  Here,  then,  is  the  hitch  in  the  case.  The 
YOiinff  lady  sets  out  with  a  certain  object  before 
her.  instead  of  rang  on  to  the  accomplishment 
to  that  object,  Mie  stops  short  of  it.  Wh^  has 
she  stopped?  and  where P  Those  are,  unfortu- 
nately, just  the  questions  which  we  can't  answer 
yet. 

"My  own  opinion  of  the  matter  is  brieflv 
as  follows: — I  don't  think  she  has  met  with 
any  serious  accident.  -Serious  accidents,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  discover  themselves.  My  own 
notion  is,  that  she  has  fallen  into  tiie  hands^  of 
some  person,  or  persons,  interested  in  hiding 
her  away,  and  sharp  enough  to  know  how  to 
set  about  it.  Whether  she  is  in  their  charge, 
with  or  without  her  own  consent,  is  more  than 
I  can  undertake  to  say  at  present.  I  don't 
wish  to  raise  false  hopes  or  false  fears;  I 
wish  to  stop  short  at  the  opinion  I  have  given 
already. 

"  In  regard  to  the  future,  I  may  tell  you  that 
I  have  left  one  of  my  men  in  dailv  communication 
with  the  authorities.  I  have  also  -taken  care  to 
have  the  handbills  ofieiin^  a  reward  for  the  dis- 
covery of  her,  more  wider^  circulated.  Lastly, 
I  have  completed  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
seeing  the  playbills  of  all  country  theatres,  and 
for  having  the  dramatic  companies  well  looked 
after.  Some  years  since  this  would  have  cost  a 
serious  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  Luckily 
for  our  purpose,  the  country  theatres  are  in  a  bad 
way.  Excqjting  the  hrge  cities,  hardly  one  of 
them  is  open ;  and  we  can  keep  our  eye  on  them, 
with  little  expense,  and  less  difSculty. 

'*  These  are  the  steps  which  I  think  it  needful 
to  take  at  present.  If  you  are  of  another 
opinion,  you  have  only  to  give  me  your  direc- 
tions, and  I  will  carefully  attend  to  the  same.  I 
don't  by  any  means  despair  of  our  finding  the 
young  lady,  and  bringing  her  back  to  her  friends 
safe  and  well.  Please  to  tell  them  so;  and 
allow  me  to  subscribe  myself, 

"Yours  respectfully, 

"  Abkahax  Bulvsb." 


ever  he  is,  oorreetly  informed.     No  further 
trace  of  the  younger  Miss  Yanstone  diseoverad 


ANONYHOTIS  ISTTER  ADDKEflSED  TO  KR. 
FENDBIL, 

"Sn^— A  word  to  the  wise.  Ths  friends  of 
a  certain  young  lady  are  wastinc  time  and 
money,  to  no  piirpose.  Your  confidential  clerk 
and  your  detective  poL'ceman  are  looking  for  a 
needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay.  This  is  the  junth  of 
October,  and  they  have  not  found  her  yet: 
they  will  as  soon  find  the  North-West  Passage. 
Call  your  dogs  off;  and  you  may  hear  of  the 
young  lady's  safety,  under  her  own  hand.  The 
longer  you  look  for  her,  the  longer  she  will 
remain,  what  she  is  now-^lost." 


[The  preceding  letter  is  thus  endorsed,  in 
Mr.  Pendril's  handwriting: — "No  apparent 
means  of  tracing  the  enclosed  to  its  eonroe. 
Post-mark,  '  Charrag-cross.'  Stationer's  stamp 
cut  off  the  inside  of  the  envelope.  Handwriting, 
probably  a  man's,  in  disguise.    Writer,  who-| 


THE  POLITE  WORLD'S  NUNNERY. 

Iv  some  parts  of  North  Germany  the  ann- 
pre88i(ni  of  monasteries  has  di?erted  their  funds 
not  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  nor  into  great 
hospitals,  nor  into  school  endowments,  but  to 
the  use  of  modified  nunneries,  Protestant  of 
course,  and  devoted  to  the  particular  solace  of 
persons  of  condition :  a  sort  of  fashionable  alma- 
houses  for  unmarried  ladies  of  high  rank.  Smell 
hulies  have  comfortable  apartments  in  the  cbis- 
tex,  a  handsome  income  out  of  its  revenue,  and 
a  position  in  society  as  easy  as  that  of  a  married 
woman.  Th^  are  called  canoneases.  Each  se- 
eolarised  nunnery,  founded  by  noble  families 
whose  descendants  have  especial  right  of  en- 
trance, maintains  a  certain  number  of  ladies, 
who  are  elected  from  a  list  of  candidates  when* 
ever,  by  marriage  or  death,  vacancies  occur. 
In  addition  to  the  family  claim  and  the  entrance 
by  vote,  the  abbess,  who  attains  her  own 
power,  which  is  absolute,  hv  free  eiection  of 
the  sisterhood,  has  a  fixed  number  of  inde- 
pendent nominationB,  and  so  has  the  scwereiga 
of  the  country.  Whether  poor  or  rich,  no- 
body may  become  a  eanoness  who  is  not  of  nobb 
blood.  In  some  oldsters,  nobility  for  sixteen 
g^enerations  old,  is  an  iadispenaable  sondition  of 
sisterhood. 

On  the  wide  moors  and  dreary  plains  of 
North  Geraiax^  the  approach  to  a  •  cloister 
is  marked  by  a  change  of  «cenery,  at  tiie  least 
from  poverty  of  soil,  to  a  show  of  wedth  and 
luxury.  One  of  these  institntionB,  in  whidi 
the  writer  lived  for  ^nany  years,  was  on  a 
vast  bleak  heath  over  which,  before  tlie  time 
of  railways,  men  travelled  for  days  seeing  no- 
tbmg  but  heath,  herbase,  and  dwarf  firs,  witii 
here  and  there  some  fields  of  buckwheat,  oa^ 
or  rye,  around  villages  of  a  dozen  low  thatched 
cottages.  The  vills^ers,  who  are  rich,  became 
so  chiefly  by  the  keeping  of  bees  and  sheep. 

Our  cloister  was  Heilthal,  the  oasis  in 
such  a  desert  It  had  been  built  near  to  a 
rivulet.  There  wese  rich  paatmres,  wooded 
hills,  splendid  chesnnt  avenues,  and  a  large 
forest  chiefly  of  beach  and  oak,  besides  two 
smaller  woods  of  fir,  birch,  and  lime  trees. 
Amidst  all  this,  lay  the  cloister,  an  old  majestic 
building  with  a  dozen  pretty  residences  cluster- 
ing about  it  in  gardens,  some  on  the  rivulet 
side,  half  hidden  behind  ^ees.  There  was  a 
village  of  old  Heilthal  within  an  hoar's  w^, 
and  legend  said  that  the  cloister  had  been 
originally  built  there,  many  hundred  yens 
ago.  The  original  nunnery,  however,  was  bomt 
down,  and  when  it  was  being  rebcdtt  with 
increased  magnificence,  the  arch  enemy  fought  in 
vain  against  the  holy  labour.  The  oaf  of  the 
consecration  was  at  hand,  after  whidi  he  would 
lose  all  power  against  the  work.  He  resolved^ 
therefore,  to  destroy  the  abbey,  by  pouring  down 
upon  it  large  pieces  of  rock  during  the  night 
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before  the  consecration.  Laden  with  a  great 
sackful  of  rocks,  he  set  out  on  his  errand^  but 
in  his  eagerness  he  had  overloaded  his  strength, 
for  be  dia  not  flj  oyer  the  moor  with  his  usual 
swiftness.  He  dropped^  therefore,  a  piece  of 
rock  here  and  there  to  lighten  the  weight — 
those  pieces  are  still  nointed  oat — but  it  was  of 
no  use.  So  he  flappea  on  and  on,  until  a  sudden 
terror  seized  him  at  the  smell  of  morning.  The 
dark  mass  of  nunnery  was  dimly  visible  in 
the  grey  mist.  It  was  but  a  few  minutes'  flight, 
when  the  cock  crew.  The  reign  of  night  was 
over,  and,  with  a  heavy  fall,  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  devil'a  stones  came  harmlessly 
down  upon  the  barren  moor,  where  to  this  day 
thej  lie^  only  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the 
cloister. 

If  the  present  convent  be  really  the  same 
that  gave  shelter  to  the  pious  nuns  of  old,  it 
must  have  been  very  much  altered  since  their 
time.  The  poor  ^  little  cells  have  developed 
into  light  and  eiij  rooms;  and,  where  tiiey 
have  kept  their  oneinal  dimensions  they  are 
transformed  into  cuarming  boudoirs  or  oozy 
studios,  as  the  taste  of  their  present  owners 
may  direct. 

The  building  has  some  old  walls  overgrown 
with  irj,  and  is  either  windowless,  or  closely  set 
with  windows  in  the  most  fantastical  manner. 
Some  of  these  windows  are  narrow,  others 
small  prison  squares,  and  some  are  round. 

This  ancient  part  of  the  building  is  the 
most  picturesque,  but  except  two  small  side 
wings,  which  have  some  beautifully  carved  bay- 
windows,  and  are  partly  fitted  up  for  the  per- 
sonal use  of  the  ladies,  the  old  cloister  is  eiuier 
uninhabited  or  used  only  for  domestic  offices. 
The  front  is  nearly  all  new,  forming  two  long 
win^  on  either  side  of  a  church,  and  con- 
taining tweuty-five  suite  of  apartments,  occu- 
pied by  as  many  canonesses.  Each  suite  consists 
of  five  roahis :  one  large  drawing-room,  a  some- 
what smaller  dining-room,  a  bedroom,  and  a 
>  boudoir  or  cabinet,  with  a  room  either  for  use 
of  the  lady's  maid  or  as  a  sort  of  store-room. 
Each  lady  has  her  own  stores  for  her  separate 
household,  but  there  is  one  large  kitchen  for 
common  use.  There  are,  also,  two  large  saloons 
for  grand  occasions,  and  half  a  dozen  spare 
rooms  for  visitors ;  these,  like  the  kitchen,  the 
saloons,  the  domestic  offices  and  servants' 
halls,  ase  common  property. 

In  one  win^;,  resides  the  lady  abbess ;  in  the 
other,  the  prioress.  The  abbess  has  a  part  of 
the  building  wholly  to  herself,  her  separate 
kitchen,  her  own  cook,  gardener,  &c.,  and  every- 
thing on  a  scale  far  above  that  of  the  canonesses. 
The  prioress  has  also  some  decided  privUeges, 
and  a  krger  income ;  but  she  is  subordinate  to 
the  abbess,  who  has  the  chief  care  of  adminis- 
tration, and  is  aided  by  men  of  business,  in- 
cluding a  well-paid  kwyer  steward.  Erom  the 
property  of  the  cloister,  everybody  in  Uie  com- 
munity receives  a  certain  iucome  paid  in  ready 
money:  the  amount  is  not  generally  known, 
but  cannot  be  inconsiderable,  as  it  not  only 
enables  the  canonesses  who  are  without  any 


private  property  to  live  in  ease  and  comfort,  but  ' 
even  to  support  poor  relatives.  A  canoness  often  j 
takes  her  mother,  sister,  or  some  other  female  I 
relative  to  live  with  her;  but  this  reouires  i 
special  consent  of  the  abbess,  which  is  not  always  j 
obtained.  Great  care  is  required  in  adding  new  ' 
elements  to  a  society  of  women.  | 

The  abbess  of  HeUthal,  when  the  writer  lived 
there,  was  not  over-particular  in  this  respect. 
Gentle,  kind-hearted,  and  obliging,  she  liked  to 
^ant  lavours,  and  bad  so  deep  a  sense  of  justice, 
that  she  rarely  ckimed  anjthmg  for  herself 
which  she  would  not  have  granted  to  an- 
other. She  had  living  with  her,  a  widowed 
sister  with  half  a  dozen  titles,  enormous  Ger- 
man pride,  much  firmness,  and  an  immode- 
rate love  of  the  exercise  of  power.  Whether 
the  most  highly  pacious  Erau  von  Bombaden- 
heim  was  a  blessing  to  her  sister  the  abbess, 
might  be  questioned.  The  sisters,  at  any  rate, 
seemed  truly  fond  of  one  another ;  each  sjpoke 
as  "  we,"  and  they  were  constantly  mentioned 
in  the  plural  as  /*  abbesses—**  at  times,  of 
course,  with  a  mocking  emphasis  on  the  last 
syllable.  Everybody  loved  and  respected  the 
gentk  and  well-meaning  abbess  in  the  singular, 
but  everybody  hated  her  double,  from' whom 
there  was  no  escape.  It  was  curious  to  see  the 
two  sisters  together,  when  advice  or  favour  of 
the  lady  abbess  was  required.  She  never  gave 
either,  without  a  glance  into  the  face,  where  she 
seemed  to  read  more  quickly  than  in  her  own 
mind  a  ''Tes  or  No,"  or  the  evasive  "We  will 
think  of  it,  my  love." 

This  "  We  will  think  of  it,  my  love,"  was  the 
answer  that  Eraulein  Elise  von  Dachstrutter 
and  her  aunt  received  when  they  had  asked 
whether  the  lady  abbesses  might  have  any  ob- 
jection to  their  giving  tea  and  a  dance  P 

Eliae  von  Dacnstrutter  was  one  of  the  new 
comers,  had  just  taken  the  veil,  as  it  was  called, 
and  was  spending  her  first  quarter  in  Heilthal. 
She  was  not  more  than  nineteen,  was  graceful 
and  accomplished  and  fascinating  in  no  com- 
mon degree,  uid  had  got  up  a  pertect  revolution, 
not  only  within  the  walls  of  the  cloister,  but  in 
its  vidnitv.  Everybody  admired  her,  men  and 
women,  old  and  young,  nigh  and  low. 

"She  will  let  us  know,"  said  Elise  to  her 
aunt.  "  That  means  Yes,  of  course ;  but  why  not 
say  so  at  once  ?** 

"Wait  and  see,  darling.  lam  rather  afraid 
the  abbesses  will  not  like  the  idea;  it  is  so  de- 
cided an  innovation,  that  I  scarcely  think  the 
Bombadenheim  will  give  her  consent." 

"Oh!  She  looked  quite  pleased;  nay,  she 
looked  at  me,  even  with  an  expression  of 
sympathy  and  tenderness,  when  I,  trembling 
a  bit,  made  my  request.  She  kept  my  hand  aS 
the  time  in  oers,  and  pressed  and  patted  it 
softly?* 

"  Worse  and  worse,"  said  the  elder  lady.  "  I 
have  often  seen  mischief  come  after  that.  Tou 
do  not  know  yet,  child,  what  a  life  ours  is.  She 
seldom  patronises  anything  which  others  sug- 
gest. Sue  meddles  with  everything,  and  spies 
into  everybody's  private  affairs.    She  knows  the 
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exact  number  of  the  dishes  one  has  for  dinner,  to 
declare  them  to  be  more  numerous  than  they 
ought  to  be.  She  knows,  sooner  than  you  do 
yourself,  that  your  maid  is  a  flirt,  and  had  better 
be  dismissed.  She  strondy  suspects  that  new 
cloak  of  yours  to  be  linea  with  scarlet  (a  pro- 
hibited colour),  and  she  is  sure  to  find  you 
out.  Why,  niece,  the  other  day  she  had  even 
the  impuaence  to  send  her  maid  to  inauire 
whether  I  was  aware  that  the  carriage  had  oeen 
at  my  door  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  and  that 
the  horses  would  catch  cold,  if  I  kept  them  so 
long." 

"  How  can  you  be  angry  at  that,  aunt  ?  Surely 
it  is  not  every  Dody  who  cares  for  other  people's 
horses.     She  must  be  a  good  woman  after  all." 

The  lady  abbesses  returned  the  visit  the  same 
morning,  and  introduced  some  confidential 
friendly  discussion,  in  which  she  explained  her 
general  and  warm  sympathy  with  tne  innocent 
pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  youth,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  mentioned  her  duties  in  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  cloister  and  the  necessity  of 
extreme  caution  not  to  expose  members  to 
calumnies  and  false  reports — ^there  might  be 
some  little  occasional  dance  among  themselves, 
she  would  not  mind  that,  but  invitations  and 
preparations,  no,  it  could  not  possibly  be !  So 
illise's  quadrilles  were  never  danced. 

These  cloisters  are  strictly  Lutheran  Protes- 
tant, as  all  North  Germany  is,  and  their  church  ser- 
vice is  like  that  of  all  the  other  churches.  Never- 
theless, they  have  retained  many  customs  and 
ceremonies  of  the  nuns,  which  are  strangely  mixed 
up  with  their  present  lay  constitution.  The 
canonesses  attend  service  on  Sundays  with  the 
rest  of  the  congregation,  but  the  communion  is 
held  for  them  separately,  and  on  a  few  particular 
occasions  they  have  a  private  service  in  their 
choir  (adjoining  the  church),  attended  by  their  ser- 
vants  only.  Then,  above  all,  most  of  the  cloisters 
possess  figures  of  Patron  Saints  to  this  day.  They 
are  kept  m  secret  shrines  and  said  to  be  costly 
figures  of  gold  and  silver,  which  are  not  shown 
to  the  inquisitive  stranger,  nor  much  talked 
about  by  the  canonesses  and  their  friends.  Re- 
port says  that  these  precious  patrons  have  their 
principal  part  to  perform  at  the  installation  of 
the  Iwlies,  but  noDody  knows  how  and  where. 
The  day  of  installation  is  celebrated  with  great 
pomp,  and  closed  with  a  grand  evening  party, 
out  the  act  itself  is  a  bit  of  freemasonry  held 
perfectly  secret  among  the  ladies,  not  eveu  their 
pastor  or  most  intimate  friend  being  admitted. 

Tlie  new  comer  gets  first  her  "  half  veil,"  as 
it  is  called  (novitiate),  and  after  some  time— the 
length  of  which  depends  on  circumstances — the 
whole  veil ;  which  whole  veil  imjposes  on  her  all 
the  duties,  advantages,  and  privileges  of  her 
state,  but  leaves  her  free  to  give  it  up  whenever 
she  desires. 

Tiie  ladies  have  their  special  costume,  which 
they  wear  in  church  on  solemn  occasions,  and  at 
arge  dinners  or  evening  parties.  Their  every- 
day dress  is  of  the  common  fashion,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  coloui's,  which  are  forbidden. 
The  costumes  of  the  Canonesses  vary  somewhat 


in  the  different  cloisters,  but  th^  are  more  or 
less  similar  to  each  other.  In  Heilthal  it  con- 
sists of  a  black  satin  gown,  lace  frill,  sky  blue 
and  silver  ribbon  across  the  shoulder,  with  a 
small  enamelled  star  on  the  left  breast,  and, 
finally,  the  veil.  This  is  a  very  peculiar  sort 
of  head-dress,  composed  of  white  lace,  more  like 
a  narrow  turban  or  fez  than  a  veil,  and  highly 
becoming.  Under  this  mass  of  white  lace  younff 
faces  look  particularly  fresh  and  lovely,  old 
faces  more  stately  and  dignified,  than  under  any 
other  head-dress.  At  dinner  or  evening  parties 
the  ladies  of  the  clobter  always  form  the  centre 
of  attraction,  and  their  uniform  shows  to  CTcat 
advantage  in  comparison  with  costumes  of  the 
present  fashion. 

The  establishment  keeps  a  considerable  staff 
of  servants.  A  nidit-watchman  or  two  to 
guard  the  premises  Si  night,  three  gardeners, 
and  four  cooks,  with  one  housemaid  for  every 
two  ladies.  Only  the  female  servants  live 
in  the  cloister,  where  they  form  a  little  host  by 
themselves.  The  ladies  of  Heilthal  showed 
much  taste  and  a  generous  disposition  in  sur- 
rounding themselves  with  the  very  prettiest  girls 
in  the  neighbourhood.  A  pity  only  tliat  this 
transplantation  into  the  luxuriant  soil  of  the 
cloister  did  not  always  secure  the  prosperity  of 
the  little  wild  flowers !  These  girls,  spoilt  by 
an  easy  independent  life,  became  unfit  for  other 
service,  as  well  as  for  their  future  humble  lot  as 
poor  artisans'  and  farmers*  wives. 

There  is  domestic  authority  exercised  by  a 
Lady  of  the  Kitchen,  to  whom  the  servants  have 
to  apply  in  any  serious  difficulty,  and  who  has 
to  keep  watch  over  their  proceedings.  Not  a 
veiy  enviable  office,  one  would  think,  and  full 
of  responsibility ;  but  Praulein  von  Langsam, 
our  Lady  of  the  Kitchen,  filled  it  with  great 
equanimity  and  without  troubling  herself  much. 
She  was  then  more  than  seventy,  scarcely  looked 
fifty,  and  was  reported  to  have  been  (he  finest 
woman  of  her  time.  She  used  to  have  a  particu- 
larly clever  and  experienced  maid,  with  whom  she 
was  closeted  for  about  three  hours  every  morning, 
at  the  end  of  which  seclusion  she  came  forth 
the  dazzling  star  of  the  day.  Her  mental  capa- 
cities were  rather  low,  and  it  seemed  impossiole 
for  her  to  deliver  a  sentence  of  more  than  half  a 
dozen  words  without  the  strangest  mistakes. 
How  this  poor  soul  came  to  be  Lady  of  the 
Kit<;hen  never  appeared,  but  whenever  tbe  ser- 
vants, riotous  in  mirth  or  quarrel,  had  to  be 
spoken  to,  Praulein  von  Langsam  went  down 
and  delivered  her  speech  to  the  general  stupe- 
faction. 

Each  of  the  other  ladies  bad  some  trifling 
domestic  duty  to  perform.  One  of  them  had  to 
keep  the  keys  of  the  cloister,  and  occasionally  to 
see  that  the  hall  doors  were  locked  at  the  ap- 
pomted  time.  Another  lady  had  to  be  present 
at  the  com  deliveries;  a  tnird  to  assist  the 
abbess  in  her  business  correspondence.  Some  of 
the  offices  were  very  peculiar.  Eor  example,  there 
was  a  Lady  of  the  Gloves,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  knit,  against  every  Christmastime,  three  pairs 
of  gloves  for  the  clergymen,  and  an  odd  glove 
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for  the  schoolmaster  of  Heilthal.  These  gloves 
were  of  a  Terr  ancient  pattern^  made  of  black 
wool,  waddedi  lined  with  purple  silk,  and  of 
enormons  size— an  advantage  for  the  poor  school- 
master, who  perhaps  mana^d  to  pat  his  two 
hands  into  the  odd  glove  witboat  waiting  a  whole 
year  for  its  fellow. 

The  great  paneled  kitchen  of  HeUthal,  in  the 
old  pa^  of  the  building,  would  perhaps  have 
looked  a  little  cold  and  gloomy  but  for  a  most 
glorious  wood  Ore  which  burnt  all  day  and  lighted 
up  the  ancient  hall  so  as  to  produce  a  wonderful 
effect.  The  oak  carvings  assumed  a  golden 
tinge,  and  all  the  faces  around  glowed  with  a 
beautiful  blush  as  from  the  setting  sun.  Seldom 
even  in  the  palaces  and  halls  of  princes  is  there 
seen  anything  as  ^rand  and  picturesque  as  that 
cloister  kitchen  with  its  glonous  fire.  The  use 
of  such  a  fire,  before  which  an  ox  might  have 
been  roasted  off-hand  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  is 
another  question.  The  waste  of  fuel  was  said 
to  be  enormous ;  the  poor  cooks,  who  had  to 
stand  near  it,  were  halt  roasted  along  with  their 
dozens  of  joints,  and  could  never  keep  their 
places  long.  The  food  was  often  spout,  the 
pots  and  vessels  were  burst  b^  the  intense  heat, 
and  there  were  many  applications  for  a  change 
to  some  more  modem  and  reasonable  cooking 
apparatus.    But  the  abbess  always  declined. 

Earlv  in  the  morning,  after  each  lady  had 
nven  her  orders  for  dinner,  her  maid  sallied 
forth  to  carry  the  required  provisions  to  the 
kitchen,  to  deposit  them  there,  and  to  transmit 
the  directions  to  the  head  cook,  who  must  needs 
be  a  woman  of  great  powers  and  wonderful 
memory.  This  done,  all  ladies'  maids  and  sujper- 
iluous  persons  were  turned  out  at  the  kitchen- 
door  till  dinner-time,  when  the  old  hall  swarmed 
again:  every  spinster— the  title  of  the  ladies' 
maids— carrying  a  lar^  flat  basket  lined  with 
a  snowy  cloth,  in  which  she  had  to  take  her 
lady's  dinner  home. 

The  social  intercourse  between  the  cloister 
and  the  families  of  the  gentry  in  and  around 
Heilthsd,  was  very  lively.  There  were  friendly 
meetings  every  day,  musical  and  reading  even- 
ings especially  patronised  by  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  society;  select  circlets  of  fnends  of 
equal  tastes,  interests,  or  accomplishments,  met 
for  a  certain  object ;  and  larse  parties,  where 
everybody  met  everybody,  and  where  the  object 
was  not  quadrilles  but  card-playing. 

The  company  on  such  an  evening  assembled 
at  seven  or  soon  after,  and  the  first  hour  was 
spent  in  conversation,  generally  very  animated. 
The  ladies,  sitting  in  a  large  circle  in  the  draw- 
ing-room or  in  small  knots  in  the  adjoining  rooms; 
the  gentlemen  standing  hat  in  hand  either  before 
them  or  behind  their  chairs ;  the  servants  going 
round  with  tea  and  cakes.  The  tea  was  poured 
out  in  cups  of  all  shapes  and  colours ;  sugar- 
basin,  cream-jug,  and  two  small  decanters,  one 
with  runi,  the  other  with  red  wine,  were  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  tray — the  rum  and  wine  for 
those  gentlemen  all  of  the  olden  times  who 
considered  tea  an  old  woman's  beverage  that 
needed  enlivening.    Coffee  is  never  served  in 


these  German  evening  parties ;  it  is  only  taken 
for  the  early  breakfast,  and  again  shortly  after 
dinner. 

If  the  hostess  were  not  very  experienced,  she 
would,  however  smoothly  ana  pleasantly  every- 
thing went  on,  feel  nervous  and  uneasy,  for 
all  depended  on  her  tact  in  arranging  the 
card-taoles.  The  moment  would  draw  nearer 
and  nearer;  now  the  hostess  would  glance  at 
her  watch— half-past  eight — and  she  would  feel 
still  uneertain  about  the  third  and  fourth  table. 
Of  course,  she  had  been  considering- the  ceremo- 
nies for  days,  but  how  could  she  know  that 
Major  A.  B.  would  be  unable  to  come,  and  that 
Fraulein  v.  G.  D.  would  come,  with  her  trouble- 
some headache.  She  must  be  sure  that  Frau  v. 
E.  F.  would  be  mortally  offended  if  pkced  at 
the  third  table,  as  she  jdways  aimed  at  the 
second,  if  not  at  the  first— but  how  could  it 
be  helped,  when  Count  0.  H.  I.  J.  £.  belonged, 
of  course,  to  the  abbess-table,  and  she  found 
it  impossible  to  shut  out  the  prioress  and  the 
dear  Herr  Pastor  from  the  second. 

There  was  a  liberal  party,  a  conservative 
party,  a  sentimental  party,  and  a  strong-minded 
party.  The  head  of  the  ktter  was  a  very  pe- 
culiar woman.  Masculine  in  appearance,  and 
without  any  apparent  attractions,  she  exercised 
a  great  influence  over  most  of  her  friends, 
whom  she  governed  by  her  intellect  and  charmed 
by  her  wit.  She  was  always  in  opposition  to 
the  abbesses,  and  that  openly  and  defiantly — 
readv  to  fight  her  battle  out  with  them  to 
the  last.  Independent  in  mind,  she  tried  hard 
to  be  so  in  everv  respect,  and  succeeded  better 
than  any  one  else.  She  had  her  own  little 
mtellectual  circle,  and  formed  it  without  the 
least  reference  to  rank  and  station;  though 
rumour  said— and  rumour  had  something  to  say 
about  evexything  and  everybody — that  she  rather 
preferred  the  talk  of  the  opposite  sex! 

The  soul  of  the  sentimental  party  was  a 
canoness,  extremely  thin  and  fair,  mild  and 
sympathising  to  a  painful  d^ree.  She  wore 
a  wuite  or  liffht  grey  dress,  and  spoke  in  a 
faint  voice.  If  any  passion  found  place  in  her 
breast  it  was  a  passion  for  music ;  though  a  per- 
fect pianoforte  player  herself,  and  a  competent 
judge,  she  would  swallow  every  kind  of  music, 
auaso  got  the  epithet  of  our  musical  glutton. 
The  organ-grinders  were  much  favoured  by  her. 
They  were  sure  to  play  under  her  windows  the 
most  heartrending  tunes,  and  one  coin  after  the 
other  would  rain  down  upon  them;  a  small 
white  hand  would  sign  to  tnern  to  repeat  again 
and  agam,  until  her  next-door  neighbour,  in 
despair,  would  rush  in  and  cry,  "  For  Heaven's 
sake  stop  that  man,  I  cannot  bear  him  any 
longer." 

^  the  spirit  of  faction,  jealousy,  and  in- 
trigue prevailed  among  us.  But  our  prioress, 
who  never  belonged  to  any  of  the  opposing 
elements,  was  esteemed  and  loved  by  all  par- 
ties. She  was  the  good  spirit  of  the  cloister, 
in  form  of  a  matron  of  nearly  seventy,  with  plain 
features,  a  very  short  stout  figure,  no  waist 
whatever,  and  a  set  of  false  brown  curls.  These 
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▼ere,  I  dare  say,  put  on  by  her  maid  eveiy 
morning,  quite  as  tney  should  be ;  bat,  gradu- 
ally, they  got  wrong  as  the  day  advanced,  stand- 
ing up  here,  hanging  down  there,  revealing  small 
streaks  of  silver-wnite  hair,  so  soft  and  silken, 
that  the  writer  was  always  strugriing  to  ima- 
gine those  brown  delusions  altogetner  away,  and 
to  picture  the  sweet  matron's  face  in  its  own 
natural  adornment.  The  young  people  doted  on 
the  lad  V  prioress ;  for,  thougli  she  had  a  heart  for 
all  mauKmd,  and  was  the  friend  and  comforter  of 
those  who  needed  comfort  and  help,  her  espectal 
sympathies  with  youth  and  happiness  were  ob- 
Tious.  8he  had  a  child's  mind  and  simplicity, 
a  child's  facility  of  enjoyment,  and  a  touch  of 
harmless  humour  which  was  irresistible.  Why 
were  there  not  more  of  her  stamp  ?  It  seems 
strange  that  a  place  like  Heilthal,  which  pro- 
Tided  its  inhabitants  so  liberally  with  all  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  with  so  many  ways  to  hxp- 
piness,  should  yet  sour  their  tempers,  nurse 
their  faults,  and  take  away  their  peace  of  mind. 
The  root  of  the  evil  was,  undoubtedly,  that  the 
canonesses  had  nothing  worth  mentioning  to  do. 


WRECKED  ON  ISLAND  NUMBER  TEN. 

**  I  CA^T  stand  tkis  any  lon^,  Ned ;  I  shall 
turnout,  and  go  on  deck.  This  stifling  heat  is 
bad  enough  to  bear^  without  the  stings  of  the 
confounded  mosqmtoeB.  I  could  as  soon  sleep 
in  a  kiln  with  a  blister  all  o\&p  me." 

I  scrambled  out  of  my  berth,  and  huddled  on 
mv  clothes  as  well  as  the  dim  liglit  would  allow. 
The  other  occupant  of  the  little  cabin,  my  dear 
old  friend  and  kinsman,  Ned  Granger,  merely 
yawned  and  stretched  himself.  Petty  aanoy- 
anocs  did  not  trouble  him.  He  had  been  deep- 
ing as  contentedly  as-  if  the  villanous  little 
den  of  a  cabin  dose  to  the  engine,  whidi  we 
had  been  talked  into  hiring  on  bourd  the 
Van  Buren,  were  a  cool  and  airy  bed-chaokber. 
We  had  both  been  outwitted  by  the  steam- 
boat derk,  a  ^  smart  oitigen,"  who  had  assured 
us  on  his  honour  that  the  onl^  disposable 
cabin  left  on  board  the  Mississippi  pa^cet  was 
a  snug  and  pleasant  one,  free  u-om  bags  and 
cockroaches,  and  not  in  the  least  too  hot.  And 
now  I  was  stewed  and  stung  to  the  veise  of 
fever,  while  Ned,  wbom  nothing  seemed  to  nurt, 
turned  over  on  his  pillow  with  a  little  s%h, 
murmwring,  "  Take  it  coolly,  old  diap.  Youll 
forget  the  ten^rature  and  the  gnats  when  we 
get  to  Cairo  and  have  our  breakfast  ashore. 
Take  it  eooUy.*' 

I  replied  rather  testily  that  I  wished  I  coald, 
but  tliat,  not  being  a  salamander,  I  couldn^t. 
And  with  this  withering  retort  I  left  the  cabb, 
and  stumbled  my  way  on  deck.  The  hurricane- 
deck  of  an  American  river  steamer  is  a  gav  scene 
by  day,  but  it  had  a  melancholy  and  lonely  look 
as  I  saw  it  in  the  feeble  moonlight,  bare  and 
deserted.  Tbe  pilot  in  his  lofty  wheelhouse, 
intent  upon  the  helm  and  the  bearings,  and  a 
solitary  deck  hand  who  filled  the  office  of  look- 
out, appeared  to  be  the  only  human  beings 
awake  save  myself.  To  be  sure,  from  the  hatch- 


way of  the  en^e-room  there  gushed  at  times 
a  transient  glare  of  dull  crimson  firelight,  and  a 
pitch-blaek  figure  crossed  the  gleam,  while  a 
sound  as  of  the  dull  roaring  of  a  caged  wild 
beast,  told  that  the  furnace  had  been  supplied 
with  fresh  wood.  It  was  very  hot  and  sultry, 
even  in  the  air;  but  the  atmosphere  was  en^ 
durable  when  compared  with  the  oven-like  op- 
pression of  the  heat  below.  The  mosquitoes 
were  still  trodblesome,  but  I  felt  that  I  could 
bear  their  sharp  stings  better  than  wben  I  lay 
in  the  dose  eabin. 

I  leaned  over  the  side  rail  and  gazed  upon 
the  yellow  river,  wbose  turbid  waters  stretcned 
for  an  immense  distance  on  either  hand;  the 
moon  was  new  and  pale,  but  I  could  make  out 
the  bold  bluffs  of  the  Tennessee  sbore,  though 
the  low-lving  forest  of  the  Missouri  bank  was 
hid  in  daix  shadow. 

*'  'Tis  lonesome  here,  mister,  ain't  it  ?"  drawled 
out  a  nasal  voice  at  my  elbow.  I  could  not 
help  starting. 

'*  I  didn't  mean  to  skear  you,  Mr.  Barham," 
apologised  the  voice,  which  I  now  recognised 
as  that  of  an  American  passenger.  General 
Jeremiah  Flint,  who  had  td^en  a  fancy  to 
Ned  Granger  and  myself,  and  with  whom  we 
had  struck  up  a  travelling  friendship.  Gene- 
ral Flint  was  a  thorough-bred  Yankee,  one  of 
those  tall  kthy  daSk-browed  down-easters  who 
are  found  in  active  employment  all  orer  the 
Union.  His  complete  history,  of  wliich  he  now 
and  then  favoured  us  with  piquant  scraps,  would 
have  been  very  amusing  even  in  prints  and  par- 
took a  good  deal  of  the  adventurous  ups  and 
downs  in  the  career  of  Hajji  Baba.  Just  now 
the  general  was  at  rather  a  low  pitch  of  the 
sociu  see-saw,  being  on  board  the  boat  in  no 
more  exalted  capacity  than  that  of  travelling 
salesman  to  a  *'  lobber"  of  dry  goods  at  Phila- 
delphia. General  Flint  was  not  and  never  had 
been  a  military  man.  He  had  been  postmaster- 
general  of  some  small  State,  Vermont  or  Maine, 
and  had  retained  the  latter  and  more  portable 
half  of  his  quondam  ofiScial  designation. 

"It's  kinder  dull  up  here,  but  I  couldn't 
sleep,"  said  tiie  new  comer ;  *'  I've  got  it  hap- 
pened home  upon  my  mind  to  night  that  mis- 
chief's on  the  brew." 

"  On  the  whiUF"  said  I,  laughing. 

"  On  the  brew,  sir,"  answered  the  general, 
very  solemnly.  "Young  men  like  you,  Mr. 
Barham,  air  too  apt  to  ridicule  the  presenti- 
ments of  their  elders,  but  Jeremy  Flint's  no 
greenhorn,  and  he  dou't  relish,  the  feel  of 
matters." 

I  had  observed  before,  that  the  general  was 
a  little  oracular,  and,  what  may  seem  odder 
in  a  Yankee,  slightly  superstitious ;  but  I  knew 
he  was  a  keen  practical  person  who  had  seen 
ten  times  as  much  of  the  world  as  I,  an  ex- 
Oionian  of  four-and-twenty,  could  possibly  have 
done.  Therefore,  when  my  queer  acquaintance 
seemed  ill  at  ease,  I  strongly  suspected  that  his 
prognostications  of  coming  evil  were  based  on 
other  grounds  than  those  of  sentiment. 

"  ru  let  you  know,  mister,  the  long  and  short 
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of  it,"  said  the  Yankee,  dropping  his  voice; 
".  tliis  Van  Buren  we're  afloat  m,  is  aa  old  craft, 
old  and  leaky,  and  clean  wore  out  from  her  keel- 
son to  her  b  iler,  that's  jest  truth.  The  owners 
held  a  talk  about  giving  her  up,  they  did,  a 
month  ago,  but  old  Barnabas  Kyle,  senior 
partner,  said,  Hold  on — ^she's  good  for  a  voyage 
or  two,  and  if  she  breabs  up,  tue  fixings  are  no 
loss— let  her  rip  !" 

"  Do  you  mean,  to  say  that  the  owners  have 
permittea  this  boat  to  sail,  knowing  she  was 
unsafe  P  If  so,  and  harm  happens,  it  is  murder !" 

The  general  nodded.  "  That's  a  Europian 
idea,  sir.  I  don't  say  I  approve  of  what  old 
Kyle's  done,  but  it's  comfiion  enough.  Still, 
this  child  wishes  he  were  iu  his  boots,  and  his 
boots  ashore,  ke  does." 

And  the  Amencaa  drummed  the  devil's  tat- 
too on  the  side  rail  witk  his  long  bony  fin^ra. 

I  asked  whereabouts  we  werer  f  knew 
that  Flint  was  familiar  with  every  bend  of  the 
river. 

"  We're  past  New  Madrid^*^  he  answered, 
scanning  the  shore  line  sharply ;  "  and  we're 
fouig  mortal  slow  for  all  oar  puffing  and  strain- 
ing. Let  me  see— that's  Red  Blus  on  the  Ten- 
nessee bank,  and  yon  dark  line  on  the  larboard 
most  be  Island  Number  Ten." 

As  if  the  words  had  been  the  soundis  of  some 
fearful  spell,  there  was,  at  that  instant,  a  roar  as 
loud  as  the  roar  of  a  hundred  cannon,  a  crash  of 
breaking  timber  and  riven  iron-work,  and  the 
deck  was  toi^i  into  splintered  fragments,  wliile 
fire,  shattered  beams,  and  scalding  vapour, 
came  spouting  up  as  from  a  volcano.  I  was 
stm^glin^  with  tne  cold  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  bubUed  and  hissed  in  my  ears, 
as  the  strons  current  sucked  me  down  stream. 
What  had  happened  I  hardly  knew.  I  was 
stunned  and  aeafened,  but  I  fought  for  life 
with  mechanical  energy,  and,  bemg  able  to 
swim,  could  just  keep  myself  above  the  sur- 
face. My  wet  clothes  and  boots  embarrassed 
me,  and  the  stream  was  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted ',  but,  just  as  I  felt  myself  being  swept 
away  like  a  leaf  upon  the  river,  I  jostled  against 
a  floating  mass  of  wood- work,  ana  clutched  it. 

"  Give  me  your  fingers,  whoever  you  air," 
eried  a  familiar  voice,  and  a  strong  hand  caught 
my  wrist.  "Mr.  Barham,  by  all  that's  airth^ ! 
Wall,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  alive,  Britisher.  Gret 
hold  of  the  beam,  and  scramble  up  where  I  am." 

General  Flint  assisted  me  to  crawl  to  the  top 
of  the  floating  timber,  where  he  sat  at  ease^witn 
his  feet  dangling  in  the  water. 

"Tain't  first  time  this  child  has  seen  a  b'iler 
bust.  Apple  quiltings !  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
final  smash !  The  notions  I  was  takine  back  to 
Philadelphia  were  all  well  insured,  that's  one 
comfor^  and  my  notes  are  in  my  waistband." 

'*  BoQer  burst !  Then  the  boiler  did  burst,  and 
we  are  alone !   Tlie  rest  of  us  P  Ned  Granger  ?" 

"There's  not  much  moon,  but  you  may  make 
out  the  hull  of  the  steamer  afloat  yet,'*  said  the 
Yankee ;  '*  what's  left  of  her,  a  drifting  like  a 
floating  coffin.  If  there's  anjr  living  human 
being  aboard  her— drowning  will  be  welcome. 


after  the  misery  they're  in,  I  guess.    The  water 
and  steam  did  scald,  I  reckon !" 

A  dull  pain  in  my  hands  attracted  my  notice. 
I  looked  down  and  could  see  that  they  were 
swollen  and  red.  I  remember  that  I  had  grasped 
the  side  rail  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion, 
and  I  had  no  doubt  that  I  had  been  partially 
injured  by  the  dash  of  heated  water,  from  which 
Flint  seemed  wholly  to  have  escaped. 

I  do  not  recollect  what  followed.  I  heard 
Flint's  voice  verv  indistinctly  —  a  mere  hum- 
ming of  meaningless  words— and  I  rocked  to 
and  fro,  from  weakness.  My  brain  reeled. 
Then  I  grew  sick  and  faint,  and  I  remember 
being  iu  deadly  fear  lest  I  should  tumble 
off  tne  spar.  I  remember,  too,  trying  to  call 
to  my  companion  for  help,  but  failing  to  speak 
inlclljgibly.  And  then  I  remember  no  more 
until  I  was  lying  on  a  heap  of  brushwood 
ashore,,  and  Fbnt  was  insinuating  between  my 
lips  some  drops  of  whisky  from  a  metal  flask. 

^  *"  Cheer  up,  Britbher ;  you'll  do  now.  It 
kinder  came  over  you,"  said  the  good-natured 
Yankee,  lifting  the  fla^k  to  his  own  lips,  and 
imbibing  several  sups  of  the  cordiaL 

I  gave  his  hand  a  feeble  squeeze. 

"I  owe  you  my  life;  but  where  are  we? 
And  Ned— are  any  saved?**. 

The  Yankee  shook  his  head.  •'We're  on 
Island  Number  Ten,  that's  where  ice  air.  Jes^ 
after  you  gave  in,  we  grounded,  and  I  got  a  grip 
of  a  sna^  sticking  out  of  the  mud,  and  we're 
on  dry  airth  again.  If  you're  strong;  enough, 
mister,  we'd  best  look  for  a  shelter,  for  'tain't 
wholesome  to  lie  out,  so  far  south." 

I  was  bruised  and  weak,  and  my  hands  were 
verv  painful,  but  I  could  walk  pretty  well.  We 
maoe  our  way  across  a  sort  of  swampy  meadow, 
the  general  talking  rapidly  and  contmually,  in 
bis  kindly  wish  to  divert  my  thoughts  from  the 
sad  fate  of  my  gallant  cousin.  I  gathered  from 
him  that  the  island  had  no  permanent  inhabi- 
tants, but  was  occasionally  frequented  bv  ferry- 
men, flatmen,  and  others,  at  the  particular  sea- 
sons when  their  trades  were  in  full  activitv. 
General  Flint  scarcely  fancied  that  we  should 
find  any  living  possessors  of  this  dreary  spot; 
but  he  made  no  doubt  we  should  discover  some 
log-house  in  tolerable  repair,  where  we  could 
pass  the  night. 

"  And  in  the  momiu*,  mister,  well  signal  a 
steam-boat  and  get  picked  off.  No  fear  of  our 
playin'  Kobinson  Crusoe  too  long  here,  I  guess. 
We'll  have  a  banyan  breakfast,  but  our  appetite 
for  dinner  will  be  a  caution  to  alligators.  Ah ! 
here's  a  con-venient  location." 

In  effect,  we  were  on  the  threshold  of  a  large 
and  substantial  log-house,  beliind  which  we  could 
dimly  discern  the  outlines  of  other  buildings. 
Tlie 'heavy  door  was  ajar,  andvielded  sullenly 
to  our  push.  We  entered.  The  interior  was, 
of  course,  quite  dark,  but  a  feeble  red  glow  pro- 
ceeded from  some  dying  embers  on  the  heuih, 
proving  that  human  oeings  had  been  these 
within  a  few  hours.  Tlie  general  showed  no 
surprise.  He  merely  observed  that  a  timber 
flat,  bound   for  New  Orleans,  had  probably 
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ran  agromid  on  the  island^  and  wished  the  men 
had  remained,  that  they  might  have  given  ns 
a  cast  ashore  in  their  broadhom.  He  stooped, 
blew  the  embers  to  a  glow,  laid  on  dry  brush 
and  fresh  wood,  and  soon  the  hnt  was  illu- 
minated by  a  cheery  ^lare.  It  was  large,  in 
good  repair,  and  contamed  an  old  table  of  un- 
barked  wood,  and  several  broken  barrels  which 
had  probably  served  for  seats.  There  were 
shelves  nailed  up,  but  they  were  empty,  nor 
were  any  provisions  visible.  But  in  an  inner 
recess,  h!ali  partitioned  off  from  the  larger  apart- 
ment, were  several  heaps  of  brushwood  and 
flowery  grasses :  beds  not  to  be  despised  when 
mattresses  and  pillows  were  out  of  the  question. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  Jeremiah  Flint  had  ever 
heard  of  the  French  proverb.  Qui  dort  dtne,  but 
he  showed  some  sagacity  in  remarking  that  when 
asleep,  our  foodless  and  comfortless  state  would 
be  less  vexatious.  We  dried  our  clothes  be- 
fore the  large  fire,  and  prepared  to  obtain  such 
repose  as  we  might,  in  the  inner  compartment  of 
the  cabin.  General  Flint  had  been,  in  the  course 
of  his  adventurous  life,  accustomed  to  queer 
sleeping-places,  and  it  was  with  a  grunt  of  satis- 
faction that  he  adjusted  his  bony  frame  to  the 
heaps  of  withering  brush. 

"Pull  some  o'  them  sassafras  boughs  oyer 
yonr  face,  mister :  that's  the  way  to  oneat  the 
skeeturs,"  said  he;  "we'll  have  a  good  long 
nap,  and  wake  up  in  time  to  hoist  a  handkercher 
on  one  of  those  hemlocks  down  by  the  water- 
side.   If  a  steamer  don't  see  it,  a  flat-boat  mav." 

I  lay  still  a  few  moments,  and  then  rolled 
restlessly  from  side  to  side.  My  nerves  were 
strung  to  a  painful  tension,  and  mj  brain 
was  too  active  to  allow  sleep  to  visit  me. 
The  accident,  with  all  its  horrors,  rather  ima- 
gined than  actually  seen,  was  ever  before  my 
e;|res,  but  it  seemed  unreal  and  unnatural,  a  vivid 
nightmare  rather  than  a  sad  reality.  Poor  Ned 
Granger,  too !  Wliat  sad  news  to  carry  home 
to  the  quiet  Devonshire  rectory,  where  father, 
mother,  and  sisters,  were  hopefully  awaiting;  his 
return  !  To  die  so  early,  and  bv  a  de»tn  so 
horrible  and  abrupt — ^how  should  I  ever  dare  to 
tell  it  P  Poor  dear  Ned,  who  saved  my  life  once, 
who  had  done  me  fiftv  kindnesses,  with  whom  I 
had  never  ezchangea  an  angry  word.  Where 
should  I  ever  again  in  life  find  such  a  friend  as 
that  earl  V  one,  now  lost  P 

How  long  I  mused  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  was 
startled  by  a  sound  which  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  night — a  very  odd  sound  to  be  heard 
on  IslanaNumber  Ten — the  neigh  of  a  horse. 
I  shook  off  my  reverie,  and  half  raised  myself  to 
listen.  The  sound  was  not  renewed,  but  so  sure 
was  I  that  it  had  been  no  cheat  of  fancy  that  I 
determined  to  rouse  my  comnanion  and  solve 
the  doubt.  It  was  not  until  I  nad  shaken  Flint, 
who  was  a  heavy  sleeper,  that  he  woke  up, 
grumbling. 

"Jerusalem,  mister,  what's  afloat  P  Not  a 
b'ar  swum  across,  sure-ly.'* 

"No,"  said  I,  rather  ashamed,  "only  the 
neighing  of  a  horse,  close  at  hand." 

**  Unpossible— couldn't  be  1  There's  no  horse 


beasts  here.  What  should  they  be  doing  on 
the  island  P  Ton  must  have  been  dreamine, 
Mr.  Barham." 

Tlie  general  yawned  and  sank  back  into  the 
pile  of  brushwood,  nor  was  it  long  before  his 
heavy  breathing  announced  that  he  was  fast 
asleep.  I  was  far  from  convinced,  but  I  was 
puzzled;  imagination,  I  knew,  does  often  j^Iay 
us  strange  tricks.  Besides,  was  it  not  possible 
that  a  horse  had  neighed  on  shore,  on  either 
the  left  or  right  bank,  and  that  my  ear, 
perhaps  unusually  acute  after  the  excitement 
of  the  night,  haa  caught  and  exaggerated  the 
distant  sound.  I  pondered  yet  awhile,  but  I 
was  weary ;  gradually  my  nerves  relaxed,  my 
eyelids  became  heavy,  and  I  sank  into  deep  slum- 
ber. Not  so  deep,  however,  but  that  my  dreams 
were  stirring  and  various,  changing  like  the 
shifting  y)attems  of  a  kaleidoscope.  One  dream 
was  particularly  distinct.  I  have' forgotten  it 
now,  but  I  know  that  a  conversation  between 
ideal  personages  attracted  my  fullest  attention, 
and  that  by  degrees  this  conversation  grew  more 
and  more  real  and  audible. 

"I  don't  care  a  cuss  how  it  kept  alight,"  said 
some  one ;  "  jist  clan  on  a  kipple  more  sticks, 
and  I'll  blow  up  the  xindlers." 

Directly  afterwards  I  heard  the  familiar  noise 
— familiar,  at  least,  to  one  fresh  from  prairie 
travel— of  somebody  blowing  the  embers  of  a 
fire  into  a  blaze,  while  the  sluvp  crackle  of  burn- 
ing wood  succeeded.  - 

"Where's  Stone's  marmP"  asked  some  one 
else,  in  a  high  cracked  voice,  that  contrasted 
with  the  deep  tones  of  the  first  speaker: 
"  Where's  the  old  critter  got  to,  I  admire !  I'm 
as  starved,  for  one,  as  any  woli^  and  there's  never 
a  scrap  to  eat  until  she  briles  the  meat.  Ten 
houra'  work  makes  a  man  peckish,  and  we  must 
clear  out  of  this  before  day." 

Ya^ely  the  thought  dawned  in  my  half-un- 
conscious mind  that  I  was  no  longer  asleep,  and 
that  the  words  I  heard  were  real  words,  spoken 
by  beings  of  fiiesh  and  blood.  I  opened  my  eyes. 
The  larger  compartment  of  the  log-house  was 
suffused  with  dull  red  light,  which  brightened 
into  a  clearer  glow  as  the  wood,  heaped  on  the 
fire  with  a  lavish  hand,  caught  the  ascending 
blaze.  Around  this  fire  were  grouped  five  or  six 
men,  most  of  whom  wore  the  red  flannel  shirts 
and  coarse  homespun  of  the  regular  Mississippi 
working  garb,  though  one  was  in  a  suit  of  rusty 
black,  of  city  make.  Several  more  dark  figures 
hovered  about  the  open  doorway,  eoing  and 
coming,  bringing  ba£ps  and  barrels,  wnich  were 
received  by  two  of  the  men  within.  Boatmen, 
thought  I,  who  had  probably  put  in  for  a  safe 
haven  when  benighted  on  the  rapid  and  dan- 
gerous river.  I  was  preparing  to  accost  them, 
when  a  shrill  neighing,  unmistakably  that  of  a 
hone  this  time  and  close  by,  was  answered  as 
shrilly  and  distinctly  by  an  equine  companion. 

"  Dam  them  brutes  1  pinch  their  nostrils,  you 
loafing  dimces !  or,  if  a  steamer  goes  by,  th« 
place  will  be  blown  upon,"  said  a  deep  and  fierce 
voice  from  the  hut.  And  a  man  wliom  I  had 
not  observed,  sprang  up  from  a  sitting  postdre 
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and  strode  across  the  illaminated  space.  I 
rabbed  my  eyes,  and  cautiously  raised  myself 
on  my  elbow.   - 

The  last  speaker  was  of  ^gantic  stature,  with 
a  fell  of  shaggy  black  hair  tumbling  on  the 
collar  of  his  red  woollen  shirt ;  his  face  was  a 
stern  and  .forbidding  one,  like  l^at  of  some 
robber  soldier  in  a  Flemish  picture ;  he  wore  a 
pistol  and  a  bowie-knife,  ostentatiously  displayed, 
in  the  black  leather  belt  around  his  waist. 

"All  right,  captain!  'twar  that  rampaging 
black  beast,  Jem  Hudson's  colt,  that  got  loose 
a  minit,"  answered  a  man  frcrai  without ;  and 
very  soon  several  men  and  two  or  three  women 
entered  the  log-house.  Most  of  the  new  comers 
were  ruffianly  figures,  with  the  brass-bound 
handles  of  knives  or  pistols  peeping  out  of  their 

Sockets,  or  protruding  from  the  breasts  of  their 
omespun  coats ;  but  one  or  two  had  the  air  of 
educated  men,  though  their  keen  faces  showed 
traces  of  evil  passions  and  evil  habits.  One 
old  man-^he  must  have  been  more  than  sixty — 
was  well  dressed  in  the  unpretending  garments 
of  a  respectable  Western  fanner,  and  his  weather- 
beaten  but  mild  face  contrasted  with  the  fero- 
city and  recklessness  of  the  countenances  around 
him.  The  man  with  the  high  cracked  voice, 
who  wore  a  town-made  suit  of  dilapidated  broad- 
cloth, accosted  this  new  comer  as  Mr.  Stone,  and 
asked  if  his  wife  intended  to  give  the  company 
any  supper  or  not  ? 

"  The  mississ  is  comin'  in :  you'd  best  ask 
her,"  said  the  old  farmer,  philosophically 
lighting  his  pipe.  Mrs.  Stone,  a  tall  bony 
virago,  here  bustled  forward  to  answer  for  her- 
self, which  she  did  by  telling  the  hungry  querist 
that  he  was  "a  greedy,  cowardly,  trouolesome, 
turkey-buzzard  of  a  lankee,  and  that  he  had 
better  have  been  helping  to  cach^  the  horses  and 
unload  the  boats,  than  calling  for  food  as  if  he 
was  in  some  fine  city  hotel." 

While  thus  upbraiding  the  man  in  black — 
who  indeed  seemed  to  hold  a  very  low  position 
in  the  esteem  of  lus  comrades — ^Mrs.  Stone 
bustled  furiously  to  and  fro,  and  before  long  a 
great  frying-pan,  full  of  i>ieces  of  perk,  was 
sputtering  on  the  fire,  while  several  junks  of 
beef  and  venison  were  broiling  on  impromptu 
spits  made  of  ramrods  stuck  in  the  soft  clay  of 
tne  floor.  Mrs.  Stone  was  aided  in  these  culinaiy 
processes  by  a  pretty  modest  looking  girl  of 
eighteen,  whose  pale  sad  face  looked  out  of 
keeping  with  the  place  and  company,  and  whom 
I  discovered  to  be  her  eldest  daughter.  A 
younger  girl,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  looked  on 
from  theouter  circle.  I  no  longer  felt  the  slightest 
inclination  to  address  the  members  of  this  group, 
and  hardly  knew  in  what  light  to  consider  them. 
I  could  form  no  guess  as  to  their  calling  or 
object,  but  I  instinctively  cowered  down  among 
the  branches  and  hid  myself  from  observation. 
I  felt  that  something  was  amiss,  and  that  dis- 
covery might  lead  to  awkward  results.  General 
Plint  was  asleep,  but  I  feared  that  every  moment 
he  mi^ht  awake  and  utter  some  exclamation, 
while  it  was  always  possible  that  his  heavy 
breathing  might  draw  the  attention  of  some  sharp- 


eared  member  of  the  band.  Some  of  the  party 
had  seated  themselves  on  barrels  or  lo^,  with 
every  sign  of  fatigue,  but  the  rest  stood  watch- 
ing the  pork  as  it  oubbled  in  the  pan,  and  the 
steaks  browning  before  the  fierce  fire.  Several 
voices  were  speaking  at  once,  and  I  only  caught 
unconnected  scraps  of  the  talk. 

"Jem  Hudson  was  terrible  riled.  He  set 
such  a  vally  on  that  colt.  If  his  gun  hadn't 
had  too  much  powder  in  it,  this  child  would  have 
been  a  gone  coon,  I  guess." 

"I  think  Hiram  Stout's  a  deal  uglier  than 
Jem.  He  owes  us  a  grudge,  he  does.  I  reckon 
Tennessee's  gettin'  too  hot  to  hold  us." 

"Keep  your  opinion  till  it's  axed  for,  green- 
horn," said  the  big  man  who  had  been  addressed 
as  captain,  and  who  spoke  in  a  tone  of  bully- 
inff  authority.  "  This  nigger  don't  need  a  Penn- 
syTvany  chicken  to  tell  him  when  a  melonsquash 
is  squeezed  dry." 

"Here's  your  victuals  ready,  and  no  lady  in 
Ulinoy  State  could  have  fixed  'em  better,  nor 
yet  slicker,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stone,  in  an  argu- 
mentative manner,  as  if  to  challenge  contraaic- 
tion.  But  nobody  picked  up  the  gauntlet.  A 
circle  was  formed,  some  waWt-wood  platters 
and  pewter  pannikins  were  produced  from  a 
hiding-place,  the  company  drew  their  bowie- 
knives,  and  Mrs.  Stone  carried  round  the  frying- 
pan,  in  order  that  every  one  might  help  liim- 
self :  while  her  two  daughters  followed,  one  with 
the  steaks  still  stuck  upon  the  iron-tipped  ram- 
rods, the  other  with  some  lumps  of  "corn-bread" 
m  a  basket. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  I  felt  my  wrist 
cautiously  msped  by  a  set  of  long  lean  fingers, 
and  coula  hardly  repress  an  exclamation,  wnen, 
looking  round,  I  saw  that  Jeremiah  Flmt  was 
awake,  and  had  risen  to  a  kneeling  position, 
keeping  at  the  same  time  well  behmd  the  screen 
of  brusnwood. 

"  It's  well  I  woke.  We're  in  a  ^,  mister, 
we  air."  I  looked  round.  I  could  see  by  the 
faint  light  that  my  companion's  resolute  face 
was  very  pale.  "Very  bad  this — ^wuss  than 
scalding  water,  mebbe ;  we've  got  into  the  den 
of  a  gnzzly,  mister ;  and  if  we  carry  our  scalps 
out,  we  may  be  thankful  a  few." 

I  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed.  I  was 
yet  in  ignorance  as  to  the  true  character  of  those 
on  whose  bounds  we  seemed  to  be  unwittingly 
trespassers,  but  I  knew  that  Flint,  who  had 
spent  years  in  the  wild  West,  had  a  stout  heart, 
and  tliat  his  apprehensions  were  not  likely  to  be 
roused  without  reason. 

"  I  know  more  than  one  of  'em,  Mr.  Barham," 
whispered  the  general;  "that  tall  fishrod  of  a 
man  m  the  tail-coat,  comes  from  Concord,  Mass. : 
he  was  a  regular  penitentiary  bird,  he  was. 
That  German  rogue  in  the  cap,  is  Fritz  Vogel, 
who  was  nigh  hanged  at  Chic^fo  last  fall.  And 
— may  I  never !— but  that  big  chap  in  the  red 
shirt— the  captam— turns  out  to  be  Bhick 
Dave." 

"BkckDaveP" 

"Ay,  Black  Dave,  or  David  Jossam,  the 
most  e-tarnal  thief !  Famous  for  stealing  horsee, 
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6oining  bogus  dollars,  robbing  stores,  sod 
br^ing  out  of  prison.  Last  tune  I  saw  him 
was  at  Little  Eock«  Arkansas,  in  the  Supreme 
Courts  under  trial,  and  but  for  a  rogue  of  a 
lawyer " 

Here  my  friend's  reminiscences  were  cut 
short  by  the  abrupt  question,  put  by  a  gentle- 
man whose  mouth  was  very  full,  and  who  had  a 
huge  clasp-knife  in  one  band,  and  a  pound  or 
two  of  beef  in  the  other :  "  Captain  Dave,  when 
are  we  to  paddle  over  with  them  bosses  f  " 

"We'll  see  about  it,"  answered  the  chief. 
*'  Some  one  mnst  go  over  to  scout  fust  I  ex- 
pect the  brutes  wm  be  a  nation  deal  safer  when 
they  git  into  Missouri,  and  out  of  sight  of  the 
river. 

These  words  were  a  revektion.  The  general 
pressed  my  elbow.  ''They're  horse-thieves, 
mister." 

This  announcement  of  the  quality  of  our  un- 
conscious hosts  was  hj  no  means  calculated  to 
dissipate  my  apprehensions^  I  listened,nervously 
enough,  to  an  animated  debate  which  now  ensued 
amongthe  membersof  thegang,as  to  the  proprietjr 
of  hurrying  over  the  stoleax  horses  to  the  Missouri 
shore,  or  of  lying  concealed  for  some  days,  until 
the  first  fury  of  tha  pursuers  should  be  baffled 
and  spent.  Opinions  varied.  The  only  person 
of  the  male  sex  who  took  no  part  in  the  argu- 
ment, was  the  old  farmer-lookmg  man  whom  I 
had  heard  addressed  as  Mr.  Stone.  He  sat 
quiet,  having  finished  his  meal  and  resumed  his 
pipe,  and  we  could  see  nothing  but  his  respec- 
table-looking grey  head,  and  the  silveiy  wreaths 
from  his  soapstone  meerschaum,  inasmuch  as 
his  face  was  towards  the  outer  door.  Mrs.  Stone, 
hb  better-half,  took  an  active  part  in  council, 
urging  a  stay  on  the  island,  sinee  there  had  been 
"  notmng  but  scurrying  here  and  stampedeing 
there  for  weeks,  and  her  darters  were  worrited 
and  worn  out  with  it."  It  was  curious,  but 
tius  notable  woman's  character  appeared  little 
if  at  all  changed  by  kwless  companionship 
and  outlaw  life.  Li  the  midst  of  robbers  she 
was  still  the  shrewish  hard-working  house- 
wife, and  I  could  see  no  remorse  written  on  her 
parchment  cheeks.  With  her  daughters  it  was 
different.  The  eldest  was  evidently  melancholy 
and  lU  at  ease.  She  sat  a  little  apart»  never 
sepiied  save  with  a  monosvllable  to  any  remark 
or  rough  compliment,  and  her  downcast  eyes  and 
colourless  face  told  of  regrets  and  scruples  that 
her  mother  did  not  share.  The  younger  jgirl 
showed  the  same  mental  condition,  but  iuammor 
degree.  Her  answers  were  short,  but  pert,  and 
she  occasionallv  exploded  into  a  giggle  at  some 
jocular  saUy  of  the  Massachusetts  man,  or  the 
German,  who  were  the  wits  of  the  assembly. 
But  one  glance  from  her  sister's  sad  dark  eyes 
checked  ner  rising  spirits,  and  she  subsiaed 
into  eloom  again.  We  listened  with  con- 
siderable interest  to  a  discussion  which  ma- 
terially affected  our  safety ;  but  over  which  we 
could  exercise  no  influence  whatever.  We 
gathered  from  the  discourse  that  anotlier  hut 
existed,  not  far  off,  which  was  assigned  to  the 
Stone  family,  but  that  the  rest  of  the  association 


had  no  residence  on  the  islamd  save  the  loff-hoose 
in  which  we  were  concealed,  and  no  coucnes  but 
those  heaps  of  brush  and  flowering  grasses 
on  which  we  were  ffrowing  fearfully  uneasy. 
The  horses,  we  also  teamed,  were  bidden  hard 
by,  in  a  cache  dug  where  the  scrub  grew  thickest, 
and  which  was  effectually  maskedlrom  careless 
eyes  by  a  sort  of  broad  trap-door  of  osier  work 
ukd  sassafras  boughs.  Here  it  was  customary 
to  conceal  them— they  were  all  stolen  from 
owners  in  Tennessee— until  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred for  transporting  them  to  Bolivar  or 
Greenville,  in  Missouri,  where  certain  accom- 
plices of  the  band  resided,  and  whence  they 
were  sent  to  St.  Louia^  to  be  sold  to  emigrants 
bound  for  California. 

Yey  unwillingly  did  we  thus  acquire  posses- 
sion of  the  secrets  of  those  desperate  men,  every 
fresh  admission  or  unguardea  word  serving  to 
increase  our  danger,  until  at  last  we  heard  with 
dismay  the  final  award  of  Black  Dave,,  the  cap- 
tain. 

**  We'll  jest  stop.  This  location's  good,  and 
nobody  knows  of  it  [we  trembled],  and,  as 
Marm  Stone  says,  the  gals  are  tired  some,  and 
we'd  all  be  the  better  of  rest.  So  we'll  jest 
keep  close  for  a  few  days^  and  then  absquoti- 
late  with  the  bosses,,  and  scurry  for  Bo- 
Uvar." 

There  was  a  growl  of  assent,  overtopped  by 
the  shrill  voice  of  Mrs.  Stone,  who  clamorously 
expressed  her  approval  I  glanced  at  the  gene- 
raTs  face.  It  was  whii^e  but  firm ;  and  the  com- 
pressed lips  and  brightening  eye  told  of  a  new 
resolve. 

"  It's  a  bitter  pill,  sir,  'tis,  but  we  must  gulp 
it,"  he  whispered;  ''we  must  give  ourselves 
up,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  It  will  go  harder 
with  us  if  we  were  found  cadiM  than  ifwe  come 
out  bold." 

This  was  logical,  but  startling.  I  demurred 
for  an  mstant,  suggesting  the  possibility  of  our 
making^  our  way  out  at  the  back  of  tlie  cabin 
by  cuttmg  a  hole  with  our  knives  in  the  compar 
ratively  thin  roofl  But  our  deliberations  were 
unexpectedly  cut  short.  Up  to  this  time  the 
party  had  contented  themselves  with  eating  and 
reposing,,  but  now  a  huge  can  of  water  and 
some  Imons  and  sugar  and  some  fresh  sprigs 
of  mint  were  produoed,  and  a  cry  was  set  up  for 
wh]sky. 

**  Where  did  you  stow  away  the  stone  jars 
with  theMonongahela,  Marm  Stone  P" 

Mrs.  Stone  replied  that  the  jars  were  "under 
the  brush  of  the  beds,"  and  bade  the  Massachu- 
setts man  fetch  them.  He  rose  at  once,  took  up 
a  pine  torch,  lighted  it,  and  advanced.  "Now," 
cried  Jeremiah,  rising  to  his  feet ;  and  we  both 
stepped  out  into  the  lighted  circle,  causing  the 
startled  bearer  of  the  torch  to  drop  the  blazing 
brand  in  his  surprise. 

"  Dog-eone  it  all,"  yelled  one  of  the  gang, 
"  the  Philistines  are  on  us !" 

With  wild  shouts  and  curses,  the  rui&ans 
scrambled  up  and  clutched  their  weapons. 

"Hurroo,  boys,  it's  only  two  spy  varmints !" 
thundered  Black  Dave,  who  was  really  a  bold 
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villain ;  "  kim  back»  yoa  dowii-««st  coward,  jou ! 
And  yom  Dutdi  cor  (for  the  Massachasetts  own 
and  the  G^ermao.  were  already  in  fall  retre«t}» 
ihej  air  but  iwo,  and  without  weepons." 

When^hey  were  certaan  of  this  last  reaasor- 
mg  fact,  the  more  timorous  of  the  robbers  be- 
came almost  beyond  restraint  in  tiheir  blood- 
thirsty fury.  Pistols  and  bowie-kuves  menaced 
uc  on  every  side,  and  it  waa  with  some  trouble 
that  the  captain  prevented  our  summary  exter- 
mination. JBlack  Ikje,  however,  was  firm.  By 
his  orders  our  wrists  were  tightly  boHud  toge- 
ther with  handkerchiefs,  and  we  were  phicedin 
the  centre  of  a  circle  of  hostile  faces  ancL  threat- 
ening revolvers^  and  bidden  to  confess. 

"Speak  up,  ye  skunks^  who  air  ye  ?" 

In  answer  to  this  query,  the  g^^ral  gave  a 
succinct  and  graphic  account  of  the  steam-boat 
accidait,  of  our  escape  and.  immersion,  of  our 
landing  on  the  island,  and  of  how  we  happened 
to  fall  asleep  in  the  log-house  and  become  the 
involuntary  auditors  of  the  robbers'  council, 
though  this  point  was  rather  lightly  touched 
upon.  A  beUow  of  j&erce  increduiity  ukswered 
this  statement. 

"  Gut  out  the  lyin'  snake's  tongue !"  bawlttd 
one. 

"  Murder  'em  both,  the  oily  ^oken  slippy- 
skinned  Yankee  eeJs,"  cried  another,  flourisning 
his  glittering  knife  within  an  inch  of  my  nose, 
while  two  pistoUsarrels  were  pressed  to  the 
forehead  of  the  unflinching  Jeremiah. 

*'  Hold  a  bit,  gentlemen,"  said  Black  Dave. 
**  Out  with  the  truth,  ye  skulkinjg  crawlers ! 
Who  sent  you  P  Air  ye  State  police^  or  mere 
inf(»rmers  P  You,  specially,  with  the  Connecticut 
phiz  and  satin  waistcoat.  Hevn't  I  seen  yoox 
ugly  features  before  P    What's  your  name  P 

"  I  dare  say  you  have  seen  me  before.  I  am 
General  Jeremiah  Flint,  of  New  England,  and  I 
ain't  ashamed  of  parentage  nor  raising/'  replied 
the  general. 

There  was  a  murmar.  Three  oi  four  of  those 
pesent  knew  the  general  by  repute  or  by  wht. 
The  Massachusetts  man  observed  that  "  Elint 
was  a  hypocrite,  that  passed  for  doing  thines  on. 
the  souare."  The  German  abused  him  lor  a 
'*  scheim,"  who  had  ill-treated  an  acquaintance 
of  his  at  Memphis :  which  accusation  afterwards 
resolved  itself  into  the  fact  that  Flint  had 
luroken  the  arm  of  a  bully  who  tried  to  gouge 
him.  Two  other  men  had  heard  Flint  was  "a 
cute  chap,"  and  had  been  sofUhearted  enough 
to  help  more  than  one  person  they  had  known, 
and  who  had  been  ruined  and  half-starved  in  the 
South. 

All  this  time  Black  Dave,  with  an  ominous 
frown  on  his  dark  brows^  had  stood  toyixjg  with 
the  lock  of  his  revolver,  making  the  hammer 
play  up  and  down  between  his  strong  fingers,  and 
tapping  the  bullets  that  lav  in  each  charged 
chamber.  Presently  he  fixea  his  keen  eyes  on 
the  steady  eyes  of  the  principal  captive.  I  say 
principal,  because  I  attracted  little  or  no  atten- 
tion, being  quite  unknown. 

"  Last  time  we  met,"  said  Dave,  deliberately, 
"  you  and  me,  Jerenuah  Flint,  jou  sat  on  the 


bench  along  with  the  sheriff  and  the  squires,  and 
I  stood  in  the  dock.  Now  times  air  altered.  I  f 
am  judge,  now,  and  I7  all  tbaf  s  alrthiy,  I'll  hev 
justice.  You  say  you're  no  spy.  That  mebbe 
true;  but  how  if  we  let  you  go  to  the  next 
town " 

"You'll  never  be  such  a  'tamal  fool,  cap- 
tain," said  a  bystander. 

I  took  the  opportmrity  of  eagerly  and  solemnly 
assuring  the  outlaw  thid;  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
horn  our  indiscretioB.  We  would  be  silent,  until 
silence  could  no  longer  be  necessary. 

"  Shut  your  mouth,  Bdtiidier,"  said  Dave, 
roughly,  and  instantly  resumed.  "  Ginraral,  you 
must  <ue.  It  goes  agin  me  to  k^  in  cdd  blood, 
but  it's  our  law,  and  unless  we'd  all  be  strung  up 
to  trees  by  the  Reg'latcrs  of  Tennessee,  we 
must  silence  you  for  sartin."  Dave  lilted  his 
mstol,  and  pointed  it  at  the  forehead  of  poor 
Flint,  who  gave  a  slight  shudder,  and  then  stood 
firm. 

"  I'll  settle  the  other  sneak,"  said  a  brawny 
boatman,  cocking  his  revolver^  and  graining  my 
collar. 

"  I'll  count  twenty,  slow,**  said  Dave.  "  If 
you've  got  veli^ioD,  you  can  mumble  a  prayer ; 
and  yooy  too,.  Britisher,  for,  when  I  get  to  twenty, 
I  erook  my  claw." 

The  boatman's  pistol  was  wessed  to  my  ear. 
The  muzzle  felt  icy  cold,  like  the  touch  of 
Death's  hand.  My  arms  were  bound,  and  all 
resistance  impossible. 

<'0ne,"b4;anDaveu 

The  face  M  old  Stone  was  contorted  for  a 
moment,  as  by  a  twinge  of  pain,  and  he  let  his 
pipe  go  out,  unheeded,  but  said  nothing.  The 
girls  were  sobbing  in  a  comer,  and  Mrs.  Stone 
waa  apparently  urging  them,  in  a  whisper,  to 
withdraw. 

The  robber  captain  ootttinncd  to  count.  "Two, 
three,  four,  five." 

Such  a  scream !  Mary  Stone  broke  from  her 
mother  who  sought  to  detain  her,  threw  herself 
on  her  knees  at  Black  Dave's  feet,  and  began  to 
beg  our  lives  with  an  incdherent  energy  and  a 
passionate  sobbinff  and  outpouring  oC  words 
that  it  was  painful  to  hear.  This  ^d,  usually 
so  quiet  and  depressed,  was  now  Tuily  roused 
bv  the  horror  of  the  crud  deed  about  to  be  done. 
She  wept  and  dung  to  Dave's  brawny  arm,  and 
supplicated  for  mercy:  miiing  her  entreaties 
with  broken  Scriptural  phrases  and  incautious 
censures  on  the  lawless  life  and  pursuits  of  the 
band.  But  the  chief,  though  startled,  was  not 
softened.  He  shook  off  the  weak  hands  that 
grasped  hia. 

"Mann  Stone,  take  off  your  darter,  and 
leave  me  to  settle  accounts  with  the  spy.  Men 
ain't  to  be  twisted  round,  like  milksops,  by  a 
useless  soreechin  gal.  You've  made  me  lose 
my  count,  young  one,  but  I'll  pick  it  up  by 
guess.    Twelne!*' 

But  scarcelv  had  he  levelled  the  weapon  when 
Mrs.  Stone  advanced,  and  boldly  beat  it  down. 

"I've  been  apuzzlin'  my  brains,"  said  the 
virago,  "  to  recklect  the  man,  and  if  he's  him  I 
think,  he  shan't  die.    None  of  your  ugly  frowns 
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at  me,  cap. ;  Bessy  Stone's  not  the  woman  to 
be  frit  by  black  looks.  Wara't  you,  Jeremiah 
Flint,  once  the  actuary  chap  of  the  Boston  Argoa 
Life  and  Fire  CompanyP" 

"Yes,  I  was,"  said  Flint. 

"Of  course!"  sneei'ed  the  German,  malici- 
ously. 

"We'll  prove  that,"  returned  Mrs.  Stone. 
"  'Tis  long  years  agone,  but  can  you  remember 
eoing  to  a  village,  nigh  Lexington,  to  see  a 
farmhouse  and  bams  belonging  to  a  farmer  that 
had  been  burnt  out,  and  the  comp'ny  suspected 
'twar  done  a  purpose,  and  were  shy  to  pay  the 
policy  thing  ?" 

"  Stay  a  moment,"  said  Flint,  pondering ; 
"  the  farmer's  name  was  Burke,  and  the  village 
was  Brentsville,  Mass." 

"All  right  1"  screamed  the  audacious  virago, 

S>sitively  wrenching  the  revolver  from  between 
ave's  murderous  flneers;  "one  good  turn 
deserves  as  good,  ana  as  sure  as  my  name's 
Bessy  Stone,  and  was  Bessy  Burke,  the  man 
that  saved  my  old  dad  from  being  ruined,  root 
and  branch,  shan't  be  shot  dor  fashion — ^and 
you,  Stone,  if  you're  a  man,  you'll  say  so  too." 

The  old  farmer,  who  had  evidently  the 
highest  rererence  for  his  wife's  judgment,  rose 
from  his  seat,  picked  up  the  rifle  that  had  lain 
beside  him,  ana  composedly  sounded  the  barrel 
with  the  tough  ramrod. 

"The  bit  of  lead's  in  its  place !"  he  said,  in 
his  phlegmatic  way,  and  stood  still,  but  ready 
for  action.  A  violent  quarrel  ensued ;  oaths, 
threats,  and  hard  words  were  freely  bandied 
to  and  fro;  but  four  of  the  least  villanous- 
lookin£^  of  the  gang  took  the  side  of  mercy,  and 
Mrs.  Stone's  dictum  obviously  carried  great 
weight  with  it.  Her  bitter  tongue  and  the  mascu- 
line energy  of  her  character,  coupled  with  the 
respect  habitually  paid  to  females  in  America,  had 
made  her  a  potentate  in  the  association :  while 
her  husband,  though  slow  of  wit,  was  known  to 
be  a  brave  man  and  a  first-rate  judge  of  a  horse. 
The  end  of  the  matter  was,  that  our  lives  were 
spared,  but  that  it  was  decided  that  we  should 
be  kept  prisoners  until  the  evacuation  of  the 
island.  We  were  accordingly  placed  in  a  sort  of 
nnder^und  magazine,  where  forage  was  stored, 
and  within  a  few  inches  of  the  pit  in  which  the 
horses  were  concealed,  and  to  which  access  was 
obtained  by  a  drawbridge  of  stout  plsmking. 

Our  bonds  were  slackened,  but  not  removed, 
and  we  were  made  to  give  our  parole  not  to  at- 
tempt to  escape  until  the  horse-thieves  should 
quit  the  ishmd.  Mrs.  Stone,  to  whose  capricious 
gratitude  we  owed  our  lives,  was  not  unkind  to 
ns  in  her  rugged  way ;  and  she  and  her  daughters 
supplied  us  with  food  and  blankets,  and  some- 
times deigned  to  descend  and  converse  with  us, 
besides  finding  us  one  or  two  well-thumbed 
books,  which  constituted  the  family  library.  In 
the  course  of  these  conversations  the  apparent 
enigma  of  the  connexion  between  tiie  Stones, 
who  seemed  decent  folks,  and  the  utter  villains 
who  composed  the  gang,  was  solved.  Old 
Btone^  haid  been  a  uard-working  farmer  in 
Illinois^  illiterate,  but  respectable  smd  honest 


in  deed  and  thought.  Unluckily,  he  had  invested 
his  hard-earned  savings  and  the  price  of  his  own 
farm  in  the  purchase  of  a  tempting  bargain  of 
landed  property,  with  a  fatal  naw  in  the  title. 
The  knavish  vendor  had  fied,  and  the  honest 
dupe,  assailed  by  a  lawsuit,  had  been  stripped 
of  all,  and  had  found  himself  a  beggar.  Un- 
happily, Mrs.  Stone  was  a  woman  of  strong  will, 
and  a  warped  and  one-sided  judgment.  She 
passionately  declared  that  as  the  law  had  robbed 
them  of  their  earnings,  the  law  was  their  enemy, 
and  a  mere  device  for  oppression.  Anger  bUnded 
her ;  she  was  ashamed  to  live  poor  where  she  had 
been  well  to  do,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  South 
the  exiled  family  soon  picked  up  associates 
whose  whole  life  was  one  war  with  society. 

It  was  impossible  to  make  Mrs.  Stone  compre- 
hend that  she  was  really  a  transgressor  in  sharing 
the  perils  and  profits  of  wholesale  plunder.  She 
had  got  to  regard  all  judges,  governors,  lawyers, 
and  men  of  reputed  honesty,  as  rogues,  in  league 
to  pillage  the  simple ;  ana  she  considered  the  * 
work  in  which  the  horse-thieves  were  engaged 
as  reprisals  and  warfare.  Her  husband,  long 
used  to  obe^r  the  shrewd  and  violent  woman 
who  had  attained  such  dominion  over  him,  only 
saw  through  his  wife's  eyes.  I  believe  the 
couple  had  some  vague  idea  of  buying  land 
in  Oregon  or  California,  and  setting  up  "on 
the  square,"  when  they  should  be  nch  enough 
— a  hope  which  has  lured  on,  many  a  half-re- 
luctant criminal.  The  daughters,  on  the  other 
hand,  less  prejudiced  and  better  taug^ht,  since 
they  had  picked  up  some  instruction  in  a  tole- 
rable school  in  Chicago,  saw  nothing  but  miserv 
and  degradation  in  the  companionship  to  which 
they  were  condemned.  They  passed  their  lives 
in  sighing  over  the  old  days  and  the  innocence 
of  their  fife  in  Illinois,  and  never  willingly  ex- 
changed a  word  with  the  outlaws. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Barham,"  said  the 
general  to  me  one  day,  "I'd  like  to  give  a 
uft  out  of  the  mire  to  them  Stones.  They've 
saved  the  lives  of  us  both,  for  gospel  truth, 
and  my  heart  aclies  'to  think  of  their  bcTn' 
caught  one  day,  the  old  man  hung,  the 
woman  locked  up  for  life,  and  the  daughters 
driven  out  to  come  to  want,  or  worse.  I'm  not 
rich,  no  more,  I  suspect,  air  you ;  but  land's  not 
dear  up  in  Oregon,  nor  yet  in  Californey,  and 
between  us  we  might  buy  'em  a  farm,  and  let 
'em  live  honest,  and  repent  when  grace  was 
borne  in  upon  'em.  A  farm  would  be  jest 
heaven  to  'em,  and  three  thousand  dollars 
would  buy  and  stock  it  in  a  small  way." 

I  willingly  agreed,  and  we  quietly  settled 
with  Mary  Stone,  who  was  wild  with  joy  at 
the  idea,  that  a  certain  sum  should  be  lodged, 
two  months  hence,  in  the  Bolivai:  bank,  in  her 
name.  She  agreed  that  it  was  best  to  conimu- 
nicate  this  to  her  mother  after  the  migration  of 
the  band.  This  was  soon  to  occur.  We  had 
been  prisoners  for  a  fortnight,  when  one  morning 
we  were  informed  that  a  general  flitting  was  at 
hand,  and  our  release  imminent. 

With  much  snorting  and  tramplmg,  the  horses 
were  led  up  from  the  cache,  and  embarked  on 
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board  two  flat  boats,  whicli  were  to  be  towed 
across  by  two  broadhoms,  while  a  third  followed 
with  the  rest  of  the  party.  Dawn  was  just 
breaking,  no  steamer  was  in  sight,  no  wreatn  of 
filmy  wood-smoke  was  on  the  horizon.  Onee 
on  the  Missouri  bank,  safety  would  be  easilv  se- 
cured, since  the  depredations  had  been  confined 
to  Tennessee.  We  were  allowed  to  come  out 
of  our  prison,  and  found  ourselves,  blinking  like 
owls  in  the  daylight,  on  the  margin  of  the  turbid 
water.  The  mst  fiat  boat,  full  of  horses,  was 
towed  off  by  a  broadhom  pulling  six  oars.  The 
two  girls  and  their  father  were  in  the  stem- 
sheets,  but  Mrs.  8tone  lingered,  lest  the  German 
or  Black  Dave  might  do  us,  as  she  said, "  a  mis- 
chief at  parting."  But  the  captain  was  in  sood 
humour.  He  natted  us  on  the  back,  laugiiing 
heartily,  and  aavised  us  to  "  stick  to  Brouiway 
pavement  and  Philadelphy  park,  onst  we  got 
there." 

The  kst  horses  were  embarked,  and  the  row- 
ers of  the  broadhom  settled  themselves  on  the 
benches  and  grasped  their  oars.  "  All  abourd, 
quick,  boys  I" 

"  Stay,"  said  Black  Dave,  looking  round, 
''  Where's  that  Massachusetts  bird?" 

Nobody  knew.  One  said  he  was  in  the 
first  boat.  Another  denied  this.  No  one  had 
seen  him  since  the  previous  evening.  Black 
Dave  ground  his  teeth,  and  mutter^  a  deep 
curse. 

"  He's  deserted,  the  cur !  To  git  the  reward 
them  Reg'lators  offered  1" 

"  He's  stole  the  third  broadhom.  It's 
gone!"  cried  a  panting  scout,  mnning  up. 
There  was  a  moment  of  suspense,  then  a  rush, 
and  the  remaining  boat  was  so  crowded  that  it 
was  sunk  gunwale  deep  in  the  water.  The 
captain,  rifle  in  hand,  stood  up  in  the  stern- 
dieets. 

"  Pull,  aU !    I  hear  the  dip  of  oars !" 

Plash !  went  the  six  oars  into  the  water,  and 
off  went  the  heavily-laden  boat,  towing  the  flat 
with  the  horses.  The  progress  was  necessarily 
slow.  But  a  few  yards  had  been  gained,  be- 
fore a  loud  outcry  proved  that  the  island  was 
invaded.  We  were  still  standing  on  the  shore, 
waving  our  hands  to  Mrs.  Stone,  whose  hard 
face  had  rekxed  into  a  smile,  and  who  seemed 
heedless  of  the  danger. 

•'  Hurrah !  Bang  at  'em,  boys— there  the  vil- 
lains air !"  bawled  fiftv  voices,  and  a  crowd  of 
armed  men  in  gaily  ninged  hunting-shirts  or 
homespun  swits,  well  armed,  came  at  a  run 
throuf|[Ii  the  bushes.  ''Down!"  cried  Flint, 
throwing  me  to  my  knees  and  stooping  himself, 
just  in  time  to  escape  death,  as  the  rifle-balls 
whizzed  over  us.  I  looked  up.  I  saw  Black 
Dave  drop  on  his  knees,  fire  his  gun,  rise  agam, 
stagger,  and  finally  roll  over  into  the  river,  mor- 
tally wounded  by  the  discharge.  No  one  ebe 
was  hit.  Gutting  the  tow-rope  and  crouching 
down  as  much  as  possible,  the  ouUaws  managed 
to  escape  further  harm,  and,  abandoning  their 
plunder,  reached  the  Missouri  shore. 

We  were  at  first  roug;hly  handled,  and  were 
even  in  some  danger  of  being  promptly  hanged  or 


shot  by  order  of  Judge  Lynch,  when  two  wit- 
nesses to  character  came  forward.  One,  on 
whom  we  looked  with  disgust,  was  tlie  trea- 
cherous scoundrel  who  had  oetrayed  the  rest  of 
the  gang  for  gold ;  the  other,  wonder  of  won- 
ders,  was — Ned  Qraneer,  who  caught  me  in  hia 
arms  and  hugged  me  Rke  a  bear ! 
"Dear  Ned,  I  thought  ydU  were  dead." 
"  That's  exactly  what  I  thought  of  you.  Bar- 
ham,  dear  old  bov,  and  of  the  general  there. 
No,  I  was  very  little  hurt,  and  was  able  to  hdp 
the  other  uninjured  passengers  in  caring  for 
those  poor  creatures  who  were  scalded  or  torn 
by  the  explosion.  Every  house  is  like  a  hos- 
pital. Ah!  it  was  a  "shocking  business.  But 
though  unhpt,  you  see,  I  had  lost  my  luggage 
and  money  in  the  crash,  and  this  honest  farmer 
here  has  taken  care  of  me  these  last  weeks.  So 
I  came  to  help  him  to  get  back  his  stolen  nags, 
little  thinking  whom  I  should  find  on  Ismd 
Number  Ten.^' 
Flint  and  I  kept  our  word  with  Maiy  Stone. 


THE  BEMOANED  PAST. 

We  have  gone  back  in  the  world.  The  pre- 
Baphaelites  say  so.  Antiauarlans  say  so.  The 
men  who  rank  Gothic  arcliitecture  among  the 
moralities,  and  class  a  well-carved  finial  with  a 
well  fulfilled  virtue,  say  so.  So  say  the  gmmblers 
and  the  fault-finders,  the  pessimists  and  the  un- 
believers :  the  times  of  tlie  San  Graal  and  Sir 
Launcelot,  of  abbots  of  Crowland  and  monks 
of  Hereford,  were  better  than  they  are  now,  and 
humanity  has  slipped  two  8te{)s  back  for  every  one 
taken  in  advance.  Happening  to  think  that 
the  infallibility  of  the  grumblers  and  the  pre- 
Raphaelitesjust  a  trifie  doubtful,  and  that  the 
doctrine  of  Progress  seems  to  me  a  hair's  breadth 
nearer  the  tmth,  I  will  count  up  on  my  fingers 
the  blessings  which  the  past  days  had  and  those 
which  they  had  not ;  and  then  we  can  strike  the 
balance,  and  say  which  is  best  off,  the  San 
Graalites  or  ourselves. 

To  begin  with,  they  had  no  books— no  Sub- 
scription GircuUiting  Libraries  with  rapid  supply; 
no  London  Librarv,  with  graver  reserve  fund  of 
acknowledged  authorities ;  no  British  Museum, 
leviathan  of  its  kind — ^nothing  but  a  few  manu- 
scripts, hidden  awav  in  the  conventional  libra- 
ries, where  dirty  old  monks,  in  horsehair  shirts, 
passed  their  lives  in  transcribing  volumes  which 
we  should  run  through  in  a  week.  To  be  sure, 
they  put  in  some  lovely  bits  of  scroll-work 
down  the  sides  and  across  the  top,  with  impos- 
sible fiowers  and  very  often  immodest  adjuncts 
among  the  tracery ;  and  they  made  little  pictures 
as  headings,  very  bright,  and  with  the  gold  stand- 
ing up  well  embosse(^— pictures  where  the  heads 
were  set  on  awry,  and  the  hands  held  up  in  dis- 
location, with  all  the  fingers  glued  toffcther,  and 
the  palms  as  big  as  faces :  and  they  dressed  the 
apostles  in  the  cloaks  and  jerkins  of  the  period, 
and  spoke  of  the  Boman  soldier  who  pierced  the 
august  side  at  the  CraciBxion  as  "the  knight 
who  joust^  with  Jesus ;"  besides  other  pleasant 
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little  anachronisinfl  of  the  SMoe  kind,  wluch  were 
only  rather  stnpd  and  igaorant  Then  they  de- 
spised tiie  classics;  not  Decanse  thej  were  written 
by  men  less  advanced  than  themselves  in  the  trae 
knowledge  of  kuman  life,  hot  because  tbejr  were 
written  oy  dogs  of  unbelievers ;  and  iJ^raeli 
tcJls  a  pleasant  story  of  certain  silent  monks, 
who,  when  ihej  went  to  the  librarian  to  de- 
mand  the  loan  of  one  of  these  heathen  authors, 
made  first  the  oonventJoniJ  sign  that  expressed 
a  book,  then  scratdied  under  1^  left  ear  like  a 


who  did  not  know  the  first  elenents  of  art  or 
nature.  H  is  o^n  said  hj  the  lovers  of  the  old 
time,  that  we  owe  to  the  monks  all  we  have  had 
preserved  t«  ns  of  the  ancient  anthors»  and  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  these  same  dirty  old  fellows 
in  horsehair  shirts^  we  shonld  have  lost  every 
trace  of  the  divines  of  heathendom.  That  may 
b<^  but  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  their  anper- 
stition  or  ignorance^  or,  in  some  cases,  dis- 
honesty, we  have  lost  mnch  most  valuable  matter, 
for  they  knew  the  worth  of  books  about  as 
much  as  the  Armenian  monks  of  the  present 
day,  who  putprieelesB  tomes  under  their  feet  to 
protect  them  nom  tiie  damp  of  the  chapel  floors, 
and  have  thus  destroyed  no  end  of  literary  trea- 
sure, because  Eastern  drainage  is  defective,  and 
a  set  of  lasy  old  fellows  will  not  make  footstools 
for  themselves.  80  with  the  monks  of  former 
days  here  in  England.  If  they  preserved  with 
the  one  hand,  they  nuned  with  the  other;  and 
had  they  had  more  books  of  their  own  they 
would  have  saved  fewer  of  the  heathens.  I 
think,  then,  we  hatve  gone  ahead  in  the  matter 
of  respect  for  literature. 

Also  in  certain  matters  of  religious  taste 
and  common  sense.    For  instance^  we  have 

Ca  step  beyond  the  Gesta  Bomanorum. 
L  our  Apocalyptic  divines  can  do  better 
than  tbst;  a  step  beyond  Saint  Francis  of 
Assissi  KSM  his  stigmaia,  at  least  among  the 
educated  and  clear-headed;  a  step  beyond 
Saint  Ignatius  and  his  dirt,  his  clotted  iiair 
and  unparred  nails ;  beyond  Thomas  it  Beoket 
and  his  hair  shirt  swarming  with  vermin  be- 
neath his  oostly  pontifical  robes;  indeed  be- 
yond all  phases  of  dirt-deification  under  whatofer 
saintly  garb  appearing;  a  step  beyond  Saint 
Philip  Ileri,  whose  arctent  admiration  of  poverty 
was  such,  that  he  used  to  pray  God  he  might 
be  brought  to  want  a  nenny  and  find  no  one 
to  nve  it  him.  We  nave  stepped,  too,  be- 
yond belief  in  the  Talue  of  ordeals  and  the 
likelihood  of  getting  moral  justice  out  of  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  between  two  unequally 
matched  combatants,  the  champion  ana  the 
accuser;  thinking  that  one  or  two  solicitors,  and 
half  a  dozen  Q.GJ,  with  a  jury  of  twelve  sane 
men,  and  a  bench  of  law  lonis,  more  likely  ma- 
chinery for  eHminating  ihe  troth,  than  waiking 
blindfold  overbunihig  ploughshares,  or  holding 
red-hot  bars  of  iron  in  the  naked  hand,  or 
thrusting  the  arms  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  oil,  or 
the  bkeoing  of  -the  mnrdered  body  at  tlm  touch 


of  the  murderer— *all  <^  which  methods  our  dear 
old  aneestoEs  hdd  of  divine  appointment  to  the 
rulii^  of  joatioe.  We  h«re  gone  a  step  beyond 
the  feudal  suit  and  service  of  Mating  the  waters 
round  the  castle  all  through  the  nieht  to  prevent 
the  croaking  of  the  frogs,  that  &  km  might 
have  uttdisturbed  deep  and  plA^^nt  dreams; 
and  bevond  the  tyrannous  power  whidi  the  law 
allowed  to  lord  and  lady  over  their  servants  or 
rather  slaves.  It  was  no  unuaual  thing  for  these 
female  slaves  to  be  scourged  to  death  by  the 
order  of  their  mistresses ;  and  for  offences  which 
we  should  pass  over  in  silenocL  or  which  the 
shriUest  sfacew  among  us  woidd  at  most  visit 
with  only  a  oMderate  rebuke,  they  wereeooorged 
and  lettered  and  tortured,  with  no  more  pitv  thsn 
is  shown  now  \n  the  Southern  ehividry  to  the  a&* 
cursed  sons  of  Ham.  Wright,  in  ins  excelleni 
History  of  Domestic  ICannen  and  Sentiments, 
tells  the  storyof  the  servant  of  Teothic,  the 
bell-maker  of -Winchester,  who,  for  a  "slight 
offenoe,"  was  put  in  irons  and  ehained  up  by  the 
hands  and  feet  all  night.  In  the  morning 
she  was  taken  out  and  scourged,  then 
fettered  again  as  before;  but  the  next  night 
she  escaped  and  took  aanctuarv  at  the  tomb  of 
Saint  Swithen— the  law  affording  her  no  other 
protection,  and  only  the  sanctuary  of  the  church 
open  to  her,  togetiier  with  thieves  and  murder- 
ers and  any  other  kind  of  makfaotor.  Another 
girl  was  half  murdered  by  her  master  because, 
while  washing  linen  at  the  river,  she  had  been 
set  on  by  thieves  and  robbed  of  her  master's 
olothes.  As  he  couhi  not  get  at  the  thievas  he 
punished  the  maid:  which  did  quite  as  weU. 
These  are  the  knights  and  ladies  whom  it  is  the 
present  bshion  to  speak  of  as  juat,  true^  and 
mercifuL 

Neither  should  we  suffer  now  the  once  ho- 
noured institution  of  the  feudal  guardians,  those 
"other  fiithers"  who  might  marry  off  their 
wards  when  mere  babes  and  sucklings — ^marry 
them,  as  thev  listed,  to  other  babes  and  suck- 
lings, orio  old  grey-bearded  dotards  tottering 
into  the  grave.  If  the  poor  wards  did  not  take 
kindly  to  theoe  arrangements  when  they  grew 
up. and  had  fedingB  tmd  predilections  of  their 
own,  then  the  guardians  were  allowed  to  exact 
from  them  the  full  value  of  the  mairiage  for- 
feited. This  was  a  rich  source  of  speculation 
to  many  of  those  eark  guardians,  and  the 
souroe,  too^  of  many  of  the  deepest  tragedies 
of  the  old^  time.  But  women  in  those  days 
of  chivalry  and  knight^rrantry  iK»re  held  no 
bettor  than  goods  and  chattels  of  rather  a  su- 
perior kind,  and  the  feudal  lord  who  was  thur 
hosband  was  always  more  lord  than  husband* 
and  could  do  with  them  as  he  liked. 

But  the  banoueU!  Ohl  those  "fossts  in 
hall  and  bower,^'  where  the  chasto  and  loyal 
knigbti  sit  in  their  plumed  helmets  and  glanng 
ooata  of  mail,  while  blushing  maidens  hana 
round  the  wine«u|]^  and  fair,  pure,  dove-like 
women  sit  meeklv,  scarce  ventuing  to  raise 
their  drooping  lids.  Alas,  they  were  rather 
different  to  what  the  illustrators  of  silly  bal- 
lads and  the  mook  wonhippers  of  the  olden 
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times  voald  bare  ns  think.  lu  the  first  place, 
no  mfui  ever  left  thfin  sober.  The  drmkinr- 
homs  and  stemless  oitps  irhioh  would  not  stano, 
and  which  had  to  be  emptied,  therefore,  as 
soon  as  filled,  were  of  themselves  oecasions 
sufficient  for  any  amount  of  drunkenness,  not  to 
speak  of  the  fashions  of  the  tiaie,  which  held 
it  to  be  a  mark  of  diaieqieot  and  effeminaej  if 
a  man  did  not  drink  himself  into  a  beast^  or  if 
he  withdrew  from  the  table  while  he  could 
stand.  The  worst  crime  diarged  against  poor 
yoong  Edwj  was,  that  havinr  a  slight  pen^p- 
tion  of  refinement  in  his  soul,  and  lorinr  his 
wife  better  than  his  wine^up,  he  used  to  leave 
his  knights  to  bmtalise  themselves  at  their 

ikasure,  while  he  went  off  to  his  young  bridein 

icr  bower  not  ^et  quite  unmanned. 

From  these  vilely  drunken  orgies  we  Love  got 
the  cant  word  **  supernaculum."  It  was  the 
fashion  to  turn  up  the  gbss  alter  drinking,  and 
drain  it  on  the  thumb — supeniegulum^when,  if 
the  wine  beaded  into  a  drop  of  such  size  that  it 
could  not  rest  on  the  thumb  but  most  &11  o£^  the 
unhap|>y  la^;ard  was  obliged  to  fill  his  cup  a^ain, 
and  arink  and  drink  till  he  had  drained  it  so 
dry  that  he  kit  nothing  more  than  whtX  oould 
form  a  little  bead  supemagolnm.  These 
banqoets  usually  ended  m  some  outburst  of 
violence,  more  or  less  brutal  according  to  the 
staffe  of  intoxication  into  which  "the  guests 
had  passed,  and  the  amount  of  muscular 
force  left  in  them,  but  mrely,  if  ever,  pass- 
ing off  without  a  broken  hoid  or  two,  or  a 
digger  sheathed  in  human  flesh,  if  not  some 
fouer  murder,  more  treachsroos  and  bloody 
than  usual,  and  ttowfon  attxacting  a  little  more 
lustorie  notice.  But  no  one  eaied  much  about 
a  misdiance  of  the  kind,  or,  indeed,  thought  it 
worth  notice,  save  in  the  case  el  some  Davomite 
of  the  ohieftun,  or  the  chieftain  himself.  Thus, 
when  tlie  outlaw  Folk  Fiti-Wartne  sent  his 
friend  and  seivant,  John  de  Rannpaygne,  dis- 
ffuised  as  a  jongkvr,  to  his  gnat  enemy  Moris 
Fiti^Boger,  to  spy  how  things  were  going,  and 
John  de  Rannpaygne  struck  a  **  wvetched  .ribald 
on  the  head,  so  that  his  brain  flew  into  the 
middle  of  the  plaoe,^  because,  being  very  ill> 
favoured,  he  and  other  ribalds  had  i>lucked  at 
the  modi:  jon^^eur  and  soofiied  at  nim,  ICoris 
Fits-Roger  took  the  thing  very  much  as  a 
matter  of  course,  cmh'  swearing  a  great  oath 
that,  but  forthe  news  John  had  brought— which, 
bv-the-by,  was  all  fake— he  should  nave  ahaied 
tno  same  fatot»  Hard  words  break  no  bones,  and 
John  de  Raunpaygne  was  quit  with  a  aeolding  for 
the  crime  of  havioff  committed  avnrder  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  ford  and  owner  of  that  ribald 
chattel,  only  beoMse  he  had  been  made  game  of 
fbr  his  natural  as  well  as  artiftetal  ugliness.  And 
how  many  stories  are  there  of  princes  in  the  <dden 
times  being  sladn,  either  for  hate  or  histe,  at 
banquets  wbero  the  general  drunkenness  al- 
lowed an  enemy  to. steal  in  nnperoeived,  or 
strike  a  blow  umnuded  ?  Those  ff^j  and  festive 
halls  were  anything  but  gay  and  festive  before 
the  last  dish  was  cleared  away;  only,  indeed, 
the  ittdifferanee  to  human  life  was  such  that  a 


murder  more  or  less  did  not  make  much  matter, 
provided  no  one  of  special  consequence  was 
sfann.  Minstrels  sxngmg  obscene  songs,  jon- 
gleors  performing  unseemly  tricks,  the  grosser 
the  better  liked ;  glee  maidens  turning  summer- 
saults, heels  over  bead,  and  no  small  thankful- 
ness needed,  if  nothing  worse,  do  not  add  much 
fascination  to  the  picture,  or  nve  one  a  very 
favourable  idea  of  the  moral  adicacy  of  the 
guests;  while  as  for  the  rules  of  polite  beha- 
viour, •'  grammercy,  fair  sirs,**  they  show  little 
profioieney  in  that  direction!  t  am  ahnost 
ashamed  to  transcribe  them,  but  thi^  I  wish  the 
philo-ehivalrists  to  learn  what  the  Sir  Launoekts 
and  the  Elaines  actually  were,  and  how  they  Uved ; 
leaving  to  them  the  task  of  measuring  the  dis- 
tance between  them,  and  the  modem  Olaheitans 
or  North  American  Indians. 

As  they  had  no  forks,  but  only  their  own  knives 
or  whingers,  which  they  cleaned  l^  passing 
under  their  tliighs,  one  of  the  rules  of  good 
breeding  enjoined  on  the  guest  was  the  necessity 
of  cleaning  bis  own  knife  under  his  own  thigh, 
and  not  sticking  it — or  his  knee— under  his 
neighbour's.  Also  to  the  carver  was  delivered 
the  jolden  rule,  "  Set  never  on  f^he,  flesche, 
been,  ne  fowle,  more  than  two  ^gers  and  a 
thombe*' — even  the  strong  stomachs  of  the 
knights  and  ladies  of  the  penod  not  relislmig  the 
idea  of  eating  their  meat  hot  from  the  horny  palm 
of  the  carver.  Thev  had  no  plates,  save  Uikk 
trenchers  or  slices  of  bread;  tnerefore  thev  ate 
what  they  wanted  with  their  fingers,  and  tnrew 
the  remamder  on  the  floor— a  convenient  army 
of  **  ribalds,"  <*  letchers,"  and  eats  and  dogs  ever 
at  hand  to  pick  up  the  pieces.  It  was  held  bad 
bleeding  to  play  with  the  oats  and  dogs,  and  the 
guests  weie  commanded  to  keep  their  hands 
dear  of  all  contact  under  pain  of  being  con- 
sidered too  Gorilla-like  for  good  socie^  (Wright 
(pioting  the  Boke  of  Curtasye). 

Whareao  thou  sitt  at  mete  in  borde  (at  table) 
Ayoide  the  eat  at  on  bare  worde, 
For  yf  thou  stroke  cat  other  dogge, 
Thou  art  lyke  an  ape  teyghed  with  a  dogge. 

Also,  the  guest  is  adrised  to  have  dean  hands 
and  nails,  and  cautioned  against  spitting  <m 
the  table,  and  against  picking  his  teeth  with  a 
knife,  a  straw,  a  stick,  or  the  tabledoth.  But 
especiaDy  is  he  cautioned  against  using  as  his 
podcet  handkerebief  that  hand  with  which  he 
holds  and  tears  his  meat ;  and  urgently  advised, 
when  he  j^rforms  that  sometimes  necessary 
office,  to  wipe  his  hand  immediately  thereafter 
on  his  skirt  or  his  cape : 

Tf  thy  nose  thoa  dense,  as  nuiy  befalle, 
Loke  thy  honde  thou  dense  withalle, 
Prively  with  skyrt  do  hit  away, 
Or  ellis  thurgh  thi  tepet  that  is  so  gay. 

Will  the  next  illustrator  of  the  Id][k  take  this 
point  of  manners  as  one  of  the  special  marks  of 
good  breeding  in  the  fatrourite  knight,  and  show 
how  it  was  his  graceful  method  of  manipulation 
withius  drirt  or  liis  tippet  that  won  lEihiine'a 
tender  heart,  and  kept  captive  so  long  that  of 
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stately  Guinevre  P  contrasting,  perhans,  au  op- 
posing coarseness  of  King  Arthurs,  wno^  as  tne 
elder  man,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  have 
come  up  to  the  degree  of  polish  oi  the  other,  and 
who  besides,  as  is  often  tne  case  with  the  graver 
hero,  might  be  considered  as  too  thoughtful  and 
preoccupied  for  the  observance  of  such  mere 
nothings  as  this.  Oh,  the  truth  of  the  past 
times,  and  the  fiedse  colouring  of  romaoce.  Low 
different  they  are ! 

After  the  banquet,  then,  was  finished,  the 
fragments  given  to  the  beggars,  the  obscenity  of 
the  jongleurs  brought  to  an  end,  the  murdered 
men  removed  to  be  buried,  and  no  questions 
asked,  and  the  wounded  to  be  tended  with  such 
skill  as  the  time  afforded,  the  fair  knights  and 
ladies  went  to  games.  They  were  fond  of  chess 
and  "  tables"  in  those  early  days,  but  they  could 
not  play  even  at  those  quiet  unexciting  pastimes, 
in  an  ordinary  Christian  manner,  but  must  needs 
make  them  occasions  of  quarrel  and  bloodshed 
— as  indeed  they  made  everything,  no  matter 
what.  It  is  said  that  the  feud  between  Charle- 
magne and  Ogier  le  Danois  began  about  a  game 
of  chess ;  ana  the  story  is  this :  During  one  of 
the  Easter  festivities  at  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne, the  Prince  Charles,  his  son,  and  young 
Bauduin,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ogier  the  Dane, 
sat  down  to  play  at  chess.  Bauduin  was  the 
better  player  of  the  two,  and  after  a  time  pressed 
young  Charles  up  into  a  comer  and  f^ve  him  a 
oomfortable  mate.  Charles  waa  furious  at  his 
defeat,  and  "  not  content  with  treating  the  son 
of  Ogier  with  the  most  insulting  language,  he 
seized  the  chess-board  in  his  two  hands,  and 
struck  him  so  violent  a  blow  on  the  forehead 
that  he  split  his  head  and  scattered  his  brains 
over  the  floor."  Whence  ensued,  says  the  ro- 
mance, the  famous  quarrel  between  Charlemagne 
and  Ogier :  and  whether  that  authority  is  true  or 
not  true,  the  anecdote  at  least  proves  the  thing 
possible.  The  cause,  too,  of  the  long-continued 
feud  between  King  John  and  our  old  friend 
Fulk  Fitz-Warine,  if  not  brought  about,  was 
partly  caused  and  much  aggravated  by  a  game 
of  chess.  Fulk  was  brought  up  at  the  court 
of  Henry  II.,  bred  with  his  four  sons^  and  much 
beloved  by  them  all  save  John;  and  he  and 
John  were  ever  at  deadly  war,  with  only  the 
ends  and  tags  of  a  hollow  truce  to  keep  them 
straight,  liovr,  "it  happened  that  John  and 
Fulk  were  sitting  all  alone  in  a  chamber  play- 
ing at  chess;  John  took  the  chess-board  and 
struck  Fulk  a  great  blow.  Fulk  felt  himself 
hurt,  raised  lus  foot,  and  struck  John  in  the 
middle  of  the  stomach,  that  his  head  went 
against  the  wall,  and  he  became  all  weak  and 
fainted.  Fulk  was  in  consternation,  but  he  was 
^ad  that  there  was  nobody  in  the  chamber  but 
they  two,  and  he  rubbed  John's  ears,  who  re- 
covered from  his  fainting-fit,  and  went  to  the 
king  his  father,  and  maBe  a  great  complaint. 
'  Hold  your  tongue,  wretch,'  said  the  kin^j^, 
'you  are  always  quarrelling.  If  Fulk  did 
anything  but  good  to  you,  it  must  have 
been  by  your  own  deseirt;'  and  he  called  his 
Blaster,  and  made  him   beat  him  finely  and 


well  for  complaining."  So  cowardly  John  took 
nothing  by  his  move  then ;  but  when  he  came 
to  the  throne,  he  remembered  his  old  grudge 
and  the  chess-table,  and  Fitz-Warine  was  an 
outlaw  for  many  a  long  year  in  revenge  of 
that  day. 

Another  pleasant  habit  they  had,  was  sleep- 
ing without  night-clothes  ;  half  a  dozen  or 
more  in  the  same  room  without  regard  to 
sex.  Very  little  privacy  was  there  in  those 
crowded  bed-chambers ;  in  hostelries,  in  homes, 
in  pakces,  strange  people  seem  to  have 
walked  in  and  out  those  big  menageries,  in- 
specting the  naked  human  animids  beneath 
their  coverlets,  the  hawks  on  the  perches  over 
head,  and  the  clothes  of  the  company  danglmg 
from  long  poles  thrust  in  the  wall,  pretty  much 
as  they  liked.  Even  in  the  king's  chamber 
Dunstan,  unbidden,  walked  up  to  the  bed  where 
lay  Edgar  and  his  too  ioveiy  wife— the  Mrs. 
Bathsheba  of  the  chronicles — and  scolded  them 
both  in  full  prelatical  style  for  their  sins ;  the 

fuilty  monarch  and  liis  frail  wife  having  to 
ear  it  as  they  best  might.  In  those  same  oed- 
rooms,  too,  were  helpless  new-born  babes  de- 
livered over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  set  of 
ignorant  women,  who  swathed  and  swaddled 
them  out  of  all  likeness  to  anything  human, 
often  making  them  mere  crooked  abortions, 
hump-backed  and  crippled ;  sometimes,  indeed, 
swaddling  them  out  ot  life  altogether,  because 
they  were  afraid  to  trust  to  nature,  aud  thought 
their  own  stupid  superstitions  the  better  guide. 
Then  to  think  of  what  other  parts  of  the  life 
were  like — ^to  run  over  the  filth,  and  coarseness, 
and  discomfort,  and  ignorance  that  pervaded 
society  from  end  to  end — from  the  king  on  his 
throne  to  the  churl  in  his  sty — and  to  hear 
those  times  idealised,  and  their  braver  lessons 
regretted !  The  undrained  houses,  so  badly  built 
that  they  kept  out  neither  foe  nor  »weather ; 
excepting,  indeed,  the  big  lord's  castles,  which 
were  massive  enough,  but  which  were  fortresses 
rather  than  dwelling-houses;  and  so  poorly  fur- 
nished, for  fear  of  thieves  and  plunderers,  that 
nothing  movable  of  any  value  was  to  be  seen  in 
them ;  and  the  fioors— the  rush-covered  fioors  !— 
**  Strew,  oh  strew  my  bed  with  rushes,  here  I'll 
stay  till  morning  blushes,"  sounding  very  well 
in  rhyme  and  set  to  music,  but  the  reality  of  the 
most  filthy  and  indescribable  nastiiiess.  No 
wonder  that  the  plague,  and  the  black  death, 
and  half  a  hundrea  otner  frightful  diseases,  deci- 
mated Christendom  every  summer,  and  attested 
tbe  need  of  cleanliness  by  the  majesty  of  na- 
tural laws  I  no  wonder  thaC  with  a  perpetual  diet 
of  salt  meat  and  bacon,  with  black  bread  and  no 
fresh  v^etables,  no  salads,  no  potatoes,  no  green 
peas,  no  early  Brussels  sprouts,  no  spinage,  no 
asparagus,  nothing  but  salt  meat  and  bacon,  just 
like  the  savages'  "biltongue"  and  "pemmican," 
no  wonder  that  scrofula  and  madness  broke  out 
in  every  possible  form,  and  that  strongmen  and 
women  were  hurried  to  their  graves  by  scores, 
where  now  they  drop  leisurely  by  units.  And 
when  we  come  to  their  medicines — the  arts  they 
employed  to  counteract  all  this  abomination^ 
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their  incessant  bleedings  for  all  ailments,  with 
the  more  solemn  remeaj  of  charms  and  sacred 
words  written  on  holy  scraps  of  paper  in  the 
room  of  onr  pretty  little  rloDules,  or  more  ma- 
jestic and  material  rhnbarb  pilLa — what  chance 
did  there  seem  for  the  nltimat-e  salvation  of  those 
benighted  children  of  the  pastP  Talk  of  the 
decay  of  the  present — ^yes,  aoont  as  much  decay 
as  goes  to  ripen  an  orchard  or  to  make  a  man 
out  of  a  chila ! 

There  were  no  inns  of  sny  decent  character 
or  behavionr,  and  the  man  who  set  forth  on  a 
journey  must  expect  to  be  robbed  half  a  dozen 
times  and  killed  at  least  twice  before  he  eot  to 
the  cod  of  his  pilgrimage.  Then,  too,  though 
there  were  no  £Eiahion>books  and  no  crinoline, 
the  modes  were  just  as  preposterous  as  at  the 
present  time,  with  the  disadvantage  of  clerical 
interference  perpetually  occurring.  And  as  the 
clergy  made  a  good  thing  by  moral  crimes — 
the  more  crimes  the  better  the  trade  for  them — 
they  contrived  that  everything  should  be  a 
crime,  for  the  compromising  of  which  they 
would  get  compensation.  Long  dresses  in  men 
were  moral  cnmes;  and  long  sleeves,  long 
trains— on  which  one  enthusiastic  preacher  de- 
clared he  saw  a  little  imp,  all  black  and  sooty, 
sit,  as  on  a  cushion — and  long  Itripipes  m 
women  were  moral  crimes.  It  was  a  moral  crime 
to  know  a  little  more  than  one's  neighbour,  and 
a  crime,  too,  that  often  brought  one  to  the 
scaffold,  or  the  stake ;  a  crime  to  be  fond  of 
certain  animals,  anda^eater  crime  to  be  skilful 
in  taming  them ;  a  cnme  to  be  hysterical,  epi- 
leptic, or  "sensitive;"  a  crime  to  think  for 
oneself,  to  act  for  oneself,  or  to  question  the 
absolute  and  irresponsible  power  of  the  feudal 
lord;  a  crime  to  love  science,  or  to  know 
one  single  event  of  nature  not  patent  to  the 
wits  of  the  gentlemen  who  drank  on  the  nail 
and  broke  ''cockcombs"  in  the  hall:  it  was 
a  crime  to  love  where  forbidden  by  the  lord 
or  suzerain,  and  a  crime  to  refuse  to  love  when 
commanded  by  the  lord  or  suzerain;  it  was 
a  crime  to  thmk  white  white,  or  black  black,  if 
told  to  call  them  blue  or  grey,  and  if  acting  there- 
fore on  one's  own  unlicensed  and  independent 
jud^ent ;  a  crime  to  assert  one's  own  manhood, 
to  aefeud  one's  honour,  to  deny  one's  person  to 
the  strongest  hand,  to  declare  the  equality  of 
all  men  By  any  practical  proof  on  one's  own 
side,  or  to  make  independent  use  of  any  gift 
of  reason  or  perception  which  God  had  given 
one. 

Yet  though  we  have  risen,  slowly,  painfully, 
and  with  many  a  hard  struggle,  out  of  all  this 
social  degradation  and  ignorance,  though  we 
have  set  our  feet  steadily,  and  ever  advancing, 
on  the  heights  of  the  better  places,  there  are 
yet  men  so  ungrateful  to  their  blessinn,  or  so 
Ignorant  of  trutn,  who  look  back  to  all  this  blind 
and  brutal  past  with  an  admiration  they  will  not 
srant  to  the  present,  and  regret  even  its  brutality 
for  sake  of  tlie  fuller  flavour  of  animal  life  about 
it.  The  false  glitter  of  romance  has  gilded 
many  a  falsehood  in  this  world ;  it  has  created 
none  greater  than  that  which  ascribes  more  vir- 


tues to  the  past  than  to  the  present,  and  which 
denies  the  truth  of  the  glorious  doctrine  of  the 
infinite  and  enduring  progress  of  humanity. 


ITALIAN  NIGHTMARES. 

Shasp-sighted  naturalists  have  discovered  a 
family  of  creatures,  the  constitution  of  whose 
members  is  peculiar.  The  several  and  sundry 
species  of  Aotinophrys,  Aroella,  and  Gnomia,  are 
furnished  with  arms— or  "pseudopodis!,"  to  show 
our  learning— which  are  not  invested  by  any 
limiting  membrane  like  our  skin,  but  whi(£ 
coalesce  with  each  other  and  completely  unite, 
whenever  they  put  themselves  into  actual  con- 
tact. If  two  or  mo^  h'mbs  happen  to  come 
together,  a  thorough  fusion  of  their  substance 
takes  place.  Many  little  limbs  will  make  one 
stout  Umb ;  several  limbs  will  drop  their  indivi- 
duality and  agglutinate  their  mass  into  one  simple 
body.  The  remarkable  fact  has  likewise  been 
noticed,  that  two  perfectly  distinct  individuab 
became  gradually  fused  so  as  to  form  one  hirge 
single  animal.  Moreover,  in  most  of  these  crea- 
tures, there  is  visible,  somewhere  towards  the 
centie,  an  uncertain-^ped  empty  space,  also 
learnedly  called  a  "vacuole"  (lycewise  a  "  con- 
tractile reside"),  whose  use  is  undemonstrated, 
except  it  be  to  serve  as  a  paunch  for  the  recep- 
tion of  heterogeneous  matters. 

A  race  of  men,  known  as  Italians,  are  of 
similar  habits.  The  family  is  distinct  enough, 
with  natural  characteristics  and  boundaries;  it 
has  considerable  talent,  great  personal  advan- 
tages, a  knguage  derived  from  a  common  Latin 
root ;  a  country  walled  in  by  enormous  moun- 
tains at  top,  bathed  by  the  sea  throughout  the  rest 
of  its  boundary,  and  planted  within  a  ring  fence 
such  as  few  landowners  can  emulate.  In  spite 
of  which,  for.  ages  past,  it  has  been  dismemb^d 
and  chopp|ed  up  into  portions,  each  moved  by  a 
separate  directing  power  and  groping  in  the  dark 
after  whims  of  its  own.  The  oldest  member  of 
Europe  as  a  civilised  country,  it  is  the  youngest 
as  an  united  community.  Towards  its  centre, 
there  has  long  existed,  and  still  exists,  a  lai^ 
vacuole,  called  Rome,  full  of  mysteries  and  mon- 
strosities, a  receptacle  for  things  cast  out  from 
other  bodies  politic,  in  which  all  sorts  of  scum 
and  offal  undergo  the  fermentation  of  putrefac- 
tion, not  unfrequently  running  over.  Of  late, 
however,  the  "vacuole"  has  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  a  "contracting  vesicle;"  and  the  race  of 
men  to  whom  we  allude  are  even  hoping  that,  as 
far  as  its  present  constitution  is  concerned,  it 
may  speedily  contract  into  nothingness. 

An  eminent  experimentalist  in  govermental 
science  (whom  we  refrain  from  naming), 
who  is  not  aftaid  of  a  severe  operation  if 
ne^  be,  recently  tried  the  effect  of  raising  the 
barrier  between  two  contiguous  members  of 
this  disunited  body.  The  result  surpassed  his 
expectation,  perhaps  even  exceeded  his  wish. 
Not  only  did  a  portion  of  Lombardy  amalgamate 
at  once  with  Piedmont,  but   Parma,  Modena, 
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and  Tuscany,  spontaneously  melted  into  one, 
like  kindred  drops,  in  spite  of  diplomatic  moun- 
tains interposed,  that  had  been  artificiaUy 
raised  at  ^llafranca  and  ZuricL  It  waa  a 
decisiTe  experiment^  whieh  there  was  no  gain- 
saying. No  Taiicotian  junction  of  parts,  no  hor- 
tiool^ial  deft-grafting,  or  ouiming  inarching, 
ever  effected  an  union  like  this.  The  example 
spsead;  the  aise  of  the  pontifical  Tacoob  was 
eonaideEably  diminiahed;  its  outskirts  midted 
away  to  join  ^e  rest ;  e^ecy  cupful  of  surplns 
water  to^  one  diieetien  towafrds  the  met.  The 
coatraotisg  vesicle,  maintained  in:  ezistenoe  by 
the  great  practitioner's  perseverame,  and  alao 
by  Ids  purse*  pulaaited  and  palpitated,  aa  it  palpi- 
tates still,  to  little  (temporadly)  euaept  mis- 
ehievGoa  puzpoaes. 

When  onee  a  powerful  action  has  aet  ki,  no 
praotitaooer  eaa  say  where  it  will  end.  As  elec- 
trical diatwbanees:  of  the  atmo^^ie  wUldiaf^ 
thdr  fineaks  of  xepnlaion  and  attraetion,  ao  will 
agitations  of  the  ether  or  fluid  which  pervades 
tiie  whole  popolar  body  of  a  nation.  Tnwilated 
Sicily  shot  forth  sparks  whieh  manifested  not 
merely  its  syn^athetic  adhesion  to  Italy,  but 
which  set  lif^t  to  send  kindled  a  perradisg  fire 
throughout  the  whole  Neapolitaa.  continent. 
Naples  vould  no  longer  remain  a  portion  of  a 
Bon-ezifltent  thfiord^ical  Italy;  it  would  be  one 
with  it  actually,  {(x  weal  or  woe,  for  war  or  peace, 
for  commercial  prospeziiy  or  necessary  taxation. 
Napks,  afibn'  incomprehensiUe  difficulties^  raised 
by  the  poW  of  the  friendly  eiperimentalist,  at 
last  got  xid  of  the  wretched  Bouxbon  who  wanted 
the  Two  Sicilies  for  himself  alone.. 

For  Naples  at  least  there  seemed  to  be  hope. 
Immediately  on  leaving  the  Papal  States  a  dif- 
feienoe  is  yiaible  in  the  fiace  of  the  eountry,  and 
in  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  people.  The 
landia  drained  and  cultivated,  producing  com 
and  wine.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and 
all  employed  in  some  little  handiwoik :  in  making 
mate  or  coarse  pottery,  in  spinning  and  weaving. 
£veu  ohildren  and  old  folk  are  brought  into  play ; 
nor  aire  their  f^es  discoloured  by  malaria^  like 
that  whidi  broods  over  the  Pontine  Marshes,  over 
the  patrimony  of  the  Piuses,  TunnoBnts,  and  Bene- 
diots.  The  titles  of  the  pontiffs  promise  well,  for 
when  a  new  pope  chooses  a  name  after  his  election 
he  may  as  wdlehoose  a  good  one.  A  Pope  Male- 
diet  may  be  an  aeknowl^ed  &ct,  but  a  foreign 
garriBon  prevents  its  being  a  public  title. 

Poor  Naples !  On  regarding  her  closely,  one 
pities  her  as  one  would  pity  a  beautiful  human 
fonnfrottn  which  some  magician  had  stolen  the 
soul  for  his  own  egotistical  purposes.  What  the 
few  may  be,  is  of  littie  import ;  the  people,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  nation,  have  been  practically 
taught,  both  by  their  priests  and  rulers,  that 
moral  and  inteUectual  qmdities  are  of  littie  value. 
"Eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  you  die.  Steal 
and  lie;  be  immoral,  and  trade  in  immorality; 
but  taste  no  meat  (except  otter  and  wild-fowl, 
wludi  are  not  meat,  but  only  coagulated  water) 
on  Eridays  and  fost  days;  and  doubt  not  tiie 


liq^eSaction  of  dead  St.  Jannanus's  blood,  nor  the 
miraculous  effects  of  saintly  relics.  The  former 
peocadiUoea  may  be  wiped  away  by  the  aponge  of 
absolutioa.  and.  plenary  indulgence;  the  latter 
sins  yoa  shall  expiate  in.  the  fixe  of  Vesuvius  ten 
times  heated  during  a  purgatory  of  a  thousand 
years.  Do  you  doubt  it  ?  Look  at  the  pictures 
of  souls  in  torment  painted  on  the  walls  "bf  your 
viUage.  Lead  as  pleasant  a  lifo  as  you  eaa;  in 
other  respects,  if  you  are  obedient  to  us,  we  un- 
dertake to  conduct  you  to  heaien.  But  dare  to 
think  and  reason,  and  use  your  own  judgment, 
and  you  see  tUtre  d^icted,  what  puni^iment 
awaits  you." 

The  rulers  of  the  vacrole  and  their  friends  the 
farmer  rulers  of  Naples  would  keep  all  men's 
minds  empty  of  all  lay  and  mundane  knowledge, 
filling  them  instead  with  superstitions,  animal 
appetences,  and  outward  devotional  forms:  The 
lights  which  direct  fishermen  to  steer  home  by 
night,  must  be  sui^ended  from  a  cross,  and  not 
from  a  vulgar  pillar  or  post.  It  is  a  good  work, 
during  Lent,  to  dress  up  little  doEs  of  the  Virgin 
in  mourning,  and  hang  them  about  the  streets. 
In  one  village,  you  will  see,  painted  on  evei^ 
house,  a  littie  talbht  containing  the  words  '*  Viva 
il  Sangue  di  Gesii  Cristo."  Any  individual  who 
should  neglect  or  refuse  to  affix  this  talisman  to 
his  habitation^  would  be  expelled  the  community 
as  an.  atheist  ripe  for  volcanic  fires. 

Of  course,  to  a  populace  so  misinstmcted, 
money  is  the  greatest  earthly  good.  The  pro- 
poisity  to  grasp,  ia  manifested  in  a  way  calculated 
to  give  the  traveler  a  very  unfavourable  impres- 
sion of  the  naticmal  honour  and  integrity.  A 
French  peasant  may  be  avarioious,  but  he  is  not 
ofiiensiTely  grasping  and  greedy;  he  pmches  Atas- 
teff,  and  saves  and  hoards.  The  great  maj<nity 
of  French  beggars  beg  to  get  bread  and  nothing 
else.  There  is  a  proverb,  "No  money,  no  Swiss," 
which  is  just  as  true  of  the  Swiss,  and  no  more, 
as  it  is  of  any  other  European  nation;  and 
for  your  money,  you  have  the  service  of  your 
Swiss,  honestly  and  pleasantly  rendered.  I^ue ; 
a  Swiss  loves  money,  but  not  dishonourably, 
inordinately,  nor  offensively;  he  will  fulfil  his 
bargain  thoroughly  and  cheerfolly,  and  receive  the 
payment  agreed  upon,  with  contented  acknow- 
ledgments. He  is  frugal  of  his  own  indulgences, 
and  economises  against  a  rainy  day,  or  to  found  a 
little  capital  which  will  help  him  to  establish  him- 
self in  life.  The  Italian  of  the  humbler  class  is  often 
spendthrift  and  self-indulgent,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  begs  open-mouthed  and  open-handed  for 
every  little  coin  he  can  get.  Certainly,  he  is 
often  very  poor;  but  it  is  a  great  defect  (to  be 
cured  only  by  increasing  his  self-respect  and  the 
sense  of  his  own  dignity  as  a  man)  that,  in  his 
intercourse  with  strangers,  he  is  apt  to  be 
never  satisfied.  Give  him  his  just  due,  he  will 
entreat  for  more;  pay  him  more  than  his  due, 
treat  him  with  generosity,  he  will  still  assume 
an  air  of  discontent  and  ask  for  bu»^  "  Why 
moreP  You  are  handsomdy  remunerated  as  it 
is."    "Just  a  little  more,  ecceUensa— only  per 
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la  gruia;"  wfaioh  e»  bardly  be  taaakM,  by 
wordft  tl»t  bave  meaaiii^:  GiTe  a  beggar-boy  a 
P^;  bf  way  of  tbaoka^  bo  wiU peater  yon  for 
last  one  bi«OGOOinore. 

The  tiuib  is,  tbat  aa  Italian,  aad  more  eape- 
eially  a  Neapolitan,  needs  ca^  more  for  bis  in- 
dulgences iisn.  for  bis  necessities.  Even  among 
ibe  higber  classes,  it  would  be  diffioolt  to  resiraia 
thepasaonfortbe  ojpera — often,  really,  sosecMd 
rate  tliat  it  is  a  hard  task  to  sit  it  out ;  and 
it  seems  likewise  tbat  tbere  are  certain  plea- 
sures wbich  a  Nei^^^olitan  of  the  lower  oidaa  will 
not  do  without.  He  mtul  pUy  cards;  be  mmt 
see  Punch;  he  must  idle  and  lounge  about ;  he 
miui  squeeze  into  one  or  several  of  the  number- 
less "  teatii  di  giomo"  or  day  tbeatxes ;  hB-mutt 
bear  story-teUers  and  reciters;  be  sum/  eat  ices 
and  dikk  iced-water;  be  mtisi  oecasienally  drive 
in  a  calash;  and,  though  ha  may  be  in  a  poution 
to  ixrocure  with  ease  the  neoessariea  cl  life,  these 
luxuries  cost  money.  As  to  the  meaeas  of  obtain- 
ing the  required  supply,  bia  eoBSGienae  is  very 
accommodating.  Perhaps  those  are  the  hoaester 
set  who  take  to  mendicancy  to  increaee  their  re- 
venues. The  very  act  of  beggary  serves  to  dis- 
play the  great  capabilities  of  this  cuzious  and  in* 
teresting  people. 

The  beggars  of  Naples^  both  the  really  ueces* 
sitous  and  those  who  beg  for  the  sake  of  poeket- 
money,  are  very  ingenious  as  wdil  as  persevering. 
They  have  plenty  of  talk  and  argument.  With 
some,  it  is  a  favourite  plan  to  pretend  to  be  dumb, 
and  to  make  all  sorts  of  hideous  inarticulate 
noises.  Others,  acting  the  idiot,  will  throw  a 
beautiful  vacancy  into  their  countenances^  use 
unmeaning  gestures,  and  talk  nonsense.  They 
are  not  without  occasional  touches  of  elo- 
quence. If  you  give  nothing,  and  walk  away, 
you  will  perhaps  hear  a  kng-drawn  sigb,  fd- 
lowed  by  an  audible  half-aside  ejaculation,  "  Che 
cuow  duro!"  ("What  a  hard  heart!")  Or, 
"  Santa  Maria,  sono  abbandonato  da  tuttL" 
("Holy  Maria,  I  am  deserted  by  all")  An- 
other will  plead,  ''Sono  poverdlo  miserabile; 
bisogna  appoggiarmL  Ecco  il  pane;  andiamo^ 
compriamo."  (."  ^  <un  a  poor  dear  miserable  man, 
and  I  must  be  supported.  There  is  bread;  let 
us  go  and  buy  some.")  If  you  are  followed 
more  closely  than  is  pleasant,  try  the  experiment 
of  accosting  a  soldier  under  the  pretence  of  ask- 
ing your  way ;  your  attendant  will  vanish  speedily, 
probably  through  the  foroe  of  police  recollec- 
tions. In  the  Villa  Eeale  then  used  to  be  an 
old  fisherman  with  his  son,  who  picked  up  a  good 
many  little  coins  by  exhibiting  in  a  bottle  of  sea- 
water  the  small  fish  (Pipefish,  syngnathus)  which 
they  call  ''  cavallo  di  mare,"  or  sea-horse.  If 
you  declined  looking,  or  did  not  give,  the  old  man 
would  loesent  the  boy,  and  sa^,  '^Almexocheil 
piccolo  vibada  la  mano."  C  At  least  let  the 
HtUe  one  kiss  your  hand.") 

A  certain  force  and  aptness  of  expression  seem 
innate  with  the  NeapoUUms.  A  backney-coech- 
man,  instead  of  calling  your  attention  by  the 
cold  method  of  "  Cab,  sir;  cab!"  or  its  equi- 


valent, 8ay&  boldly  "  Andittoio!"  (''Let  us  be 
off !")  and  suits  the  aetioiL  to  the  woid,  by  making 
his  eaianage  advanee  a  j»d  or  twc^  as  if  there 
wereno  meansef  avoidingthe  bai^ain.  As  macca- 
roaiis  aprincipil  adicleoffbodatl^aples,  the  word 
maoearoni,  by  the  process  of  metonymy,  is  made 
to  stgnify  wages  or  drink  money*  Thos  a  hand- 
some prea^it  is  called  a  good  smmmhoh^  and  men 
expecting  to  be  well  paidfor  a  day's  work  would 
say,  "  We  shall  eat  long  maecaroni  to-^ht ." 
However  ligjit  your  luggage  may  be,  a  facchino, 
or  porter,,  will  groan  on  ^uldering  it,  as  if  it 
were  extremely  heavy,  ia  the  hope  of  increasing 
bis  reward. 

Poor  Ni4)les !  With  a  boeQ  and  dimate  ready 
toproduee  almost  anything,  from  utilitaiian  wheat 
and  hemp  to  luxurious  fruit  and  kiaeious  wines ; 
with  inexhaustible  mineral  treasunes;  with  fine 
harbours,  and  witbwatec  carriage  around  seven- 
eighths  of  its  eiroumferenoe;  it  obtains  for  itself 
oaly  a  fraction  of  what  it  mighty  and  forgets  that, 
whUe  enriching  the  worid,  it  would  increase  its 
own  store  of  riches.  But  how  should  tbere 
be  commercial  ^teiprise  or  road-making,  when 
thousands  of  nurnks  give  tbe  practical  ksson 
that  it  is  better  to  b^  than  to  work?  {Low 
should  population  be  as  numerons  as  it  ought, 
when  ten  thousands  of  persons  of  both  sexes 
are  dust  up  in  enforced  celibacy  P  How  should 
tliere  be  advanced  agriculture  or  skilful  pas- 
turage, when  tbfi  countryman  is  taught  that 
sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  food  thereof?  To 
do  ashort  task  that  will  buy  a  meal,  to  sleep  in 
the  sun»  to  fight  for  the  odious  Bourbon  if  there 
be  a  row  in  the  dty^  has  loi^  been  considered  the 
wholeduty  of  Neapolitan  man.  To  learn  to  read, 
is  to  expose  one's  soul  to  danger,  besides  being  an 
unnecessary  toil  and  vexation;  to  learn  to  write 


is  needless,  while  you  caaget  a  letter  written  for 
you  on  payment  of  a  few  small  copper  coins. 

And  ye^  in  spite  of  all  this,  Naples  has  been 
electrified  into  life.  She  would  (m.  realise  aresur- 
rection  from  ignorance  and  indc^nce;  she  would 
gladly  blend  with  the  people  of  tbe  north  and 
follow  the  guidance  of  Victor  Emmanuel  But  the 
acariet  spidon  nestled  in  the  vacuole,  demur. 
They  are  too  fond  of  cobwebs  that  catch  human 
piey,  to  let  their  nets  be  swept  away  without  re- 
sistanoe.  No  better  means  occur  to  them  than 
to  reeruit  bands  of  butchers  to  murder  the  sheep 
who  refuse  the  Bourbon  ae  their  shepherd. 

Cardinal  Antonelli's  speech:  "We  don't  look 
at  tbmgs  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  you  do," 
fully  explains  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
Boman  and  the  NeH>olitan  States.  A  child  is 
more  easily  governed  than  a  man ;  therefore  men 
are  to  be  kept  inteUeotually  children  for  the  whole 
term  of  their  lives.  A  priest  teaches  all  they 
need  to  know;  therefore,  one  of  tbe  rarest  crea- 
tures in  Italy  is  a  good  and  ct^le  schoolmaster. 
A  schoolmaster  would  be  an  instigator  of  inquiry, 
of  private  judgment,  of  heresy,  of  rebellion 
against  tbe  Church.  A  series  of  "object  les- 
sons," followed  by  popular  lectures  on  physi- 
cal science,  would  put  an  end  to  the  shedding  of 
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tears  and  blood  by  wooden  Madonnas,  and  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  modem  miracles  necessary  to 
good  goTemment.  Self-go7emment,  representa- 
tive government,  constitutional  government,  edu- 
cation, are  things  unseen,  and  not  wished  to  be 
seen,  from  the  pontifical  point  of  view.  High- 
ways and  railroads  would  increase  communi- 
cation, communication  would  be  sure  to  mtro- 
duce  inconvenient  untoward  insubordinate  ideas. 
Commerce  might  raise  up  a  laity  of  shipowners 
and  merchant  princes;  improved  agriculture 
might  found  a  landed  lay  aristocracy,  and  a  middle 
class  of  farmers,  with  views  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  of  their  clerical  governors.  Therefore 
the  governments  of  the  cardinals  and  the  Bour^ 
bon  want  neither  highways,  nor  railroads^  nor 
shipping,  nor  intercourse  with  foreign  ports, 
nor  the  draining  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  nor 
the  cultivation  of  the  desert  Campagna. 

The  reasons  put  forth  to  prove  that  Italy  can 
never  become  a  national  unity,  are  amusing;  be- 
cause they  are  equally  valid  to  prove  that  France, 
m  her  present  state,  is  a  paradox,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  an  impossibility.  For  the  same  reasons 
the  kings  of  Navarre  and  the  dukes  of  Burgundy 
ought  now  to  be  holding  divided  sway  with  the 
hero  of  the  second  Empire ;  and  even  if  the  hep- 
tarchy be  regarded  as  obsolete,  at  least  Scotland 
ought  to  retain  a  reigning  dynasty,  and  Wales  to 
be  governed  by  a  prince  bound  byno  duty  to  Queen 
Victoria.  Italy  cannot  be  one,  we  are  told,  be- 
cause tiie  Sicilies  are  jealous  of  Piedmont,  because 
Florence  and  Genoa  are  ancient  rivals,  because 
Tuscans  wiU  never  give  the  hand  of  fellowship 
to  Ijombards,  Komans,  and  Modenese.  Ergo, 
the  strife  between  Highlander  and  Lowlander, 
the  sneers  at  Taffy  and  his  cheeses,  at  Caledonia 
and  her  cremona,  at  Irish  bulls  and  Irish  brogue, 
are  imaginary  episodes  of  British  history. 

Again :  Italy  can  never  become  a  whole,  we  are 
told,  because  distinct  dialects  are  spoken  in  her 
different  provinces.  The  Italian  of  Piedmont  is 
far  from  pure,  so  is  the  Italian  of  Naples ;  more- 
over, the  two  impurities  are  unintelligible  the 
one  to  the  other.  Then,  Venice  liquefies  every- 
thing into  vowels,  substituting  "  Sioramare"  and 
"Fia  mia"  for  "Signora  madre"  and  "Figlia 
mia."  Tuscany  delights  to  roughen  with  gut- 
tural aspirates,  changing  "acqua  calda"  into 
"achcqua  halcGi."  Genoa  chooses  to  call  her 
self  "  Zenna"  (as  English  babies  prefer  Totsy  and 
Mopsy  to  the  names  given  by  their  godfathers 
and  godmothers),  and  alters  the  village  Cocoletto 
(the  birthplace  of  Ck>lumbus)  into  the  more  melli- 
fluous "Coco-oio."  All  the  principal  streets  of 
Milan  are  '*  Corsi,"  the  second-rate  "  Contrade ;" 
the  word  "  Strada"  is  nowhere  to  be  heard  or 
seen.  For^-further  reason  for  disunion— the 
Italians  introduce  the  peculiarities  of  their  dialect 
into  the  orthography  of  their  language ;  the  Italian 
dialects  are  not  reckoned  vulgar ;  they  have  their 


glossaries  and  their  literature ;  they  are  perpetu- 
ated in  print  and  recognised  in  good  society. 

But  what  are  the  discrepancies  of  the  Italian 
dialects,  compared  with  the  distinctness  of  the 
English  and  the  Gaelic  languages:  includ- 
ing in  the  latter  its  branches,  Irish,  Cornish, 
and  Welsh?  Or  of  the  Breton,  Alsacian,  and 
French  P  Drop  a  Northumberland  peasant,  with 
his  "  burr"  in  his  throat,  into  the  lanes  of  Norfolk 
or  Suffolk,  and  he  will  be  as  unintelligible  to  his 
fellow-subjects  there,  as  a  Venetian  suddenly 
transferred  to  a  Tuscan  village.  Introduce  a 
Marseillois  to  a  native  Picaixl,  and  they  will 
mutually  deride  each  other's  patois  with  a  con- 
tempt equal  to  that  which  a  Milanese  would 
bestow  on  a  Sicilian.  But  the  proverb, "  Lingua 
ToscananellaboccaEomana,"  ^'Tuscan  language 
with  the  Roman  pronunciation,"  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  a  strong  connecting  link;  and  it  is 
neither  domestic  internal  jealousy,  nor  the  differ- 
ences of  dialects,  which  will  prevent  Itab'an 
unity,  any  more  than  exactly  like  facts  were  able 
to  prevent  British  unity  or  Gallic  unity.  K  Italy 
can  set  about  her  unification  with  the  same 
energy,  scorn  of  superstition,  and  self-respect, 
which  made  France  a  grande  nation  and  Great 
Britain  rather  far  from  a  little  one,  she  may 
achieve  the  same  result. 

Also,  there  is  a  unity  of  faults  and  failings  that 
must  be  got  rid  of— idleness,  ignorance,  reli- 
gious bigotry,  mean  importunity,  discontent  with 
fair  remuneration  for  small  services  rendered  to 
stamgers.  In  most  of  these  points,  Italy  may 
l«im  a  good  lesson  from  her  neighbour  Switzer- 
land. Whenever  anything  like  a  Reformation 
can  be  prepared  in  Italy,  it  will  be  a  day  of  bright 
promise^  for  the  whole  peninsula.  The  general 
instruction  of  the  people  is  a  matter  of  primary 
necessity,  rivalling  in  its  importance  the  material 
improvement  of  the  country.  Prizes  might  be 
advantageously  offered  for  the  importation,  or 
rearing,  of  a  race  of  schoolmasters.  Lay  teachers 
endowed  with  common  sense,  are  the  beings 
whose  acclimatation  would  render  an  enormous 
service.  For,  in  the  words  of  her  great  champion, 
"  Had  Italy  been  better  instructed,  ahe  would, 
long  before  this,  have  known  that  her  boundary 
was  not  the  wall  of  a  town  or  the  hedge  of  a 
garden,  but  the  high  Alps  and  the  broad  sea.*' 
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the  second  sceke. 
Skeldebgate,  Yobjc. 

CHAPTER  I. 

^  In  that  part  of  the  city  of  York,  which  is 
situated  on  the  western  baiik  of  the  Ouse,  there 
is  a  narrow  street,  called  Skeldergate,  which  runs 
nearly  north  and  sonth,  parallel  with  the  coarse 
of  the  river.  The  postern  by  which  Skeldergate 
was  formerly  approached,  no  longer  exists ;  and 
the  few  old  houses  left  in  the  street,  are  disguised 
in  melancholy  modem  costume  of  whitewash  and 
cement.  Shops  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  order, 
intermixed  here  and  there  with  dingy  warehouses 
and  joyless  private  residences  of  led  brick,  com- 
pose the  present  aspect  of  Skeldergate.  On  the 
river  side  the  houses  are  separated,  at  inter- 
vals, by  lanes  running  down  to  the  water,  and 
disclosing  lonely  little  plots  of  open  ground, 
with  the  masts  of  sailing  barges  rising  beyond. 
At  its  southward  extremity,  the  street  ceases  on 
a  sudden,  and  the  broad  flow  of  the  Ouse,  the 
trees,  the  meadows,  the  public-walk  on  one 
b^uik  and  the  towing-path  on  the  other,  open  to 
view. 

Here,  where  the  street  ends,  and  on  the  side 
of  it  farthest  from  the  river,  a  narrow  little  lane 
leads  up  to  the  paved  footway  surmounting  the 
ancient  Walls  of  York.  The  one  small  row  of  build- 
ings, which  is  all  that  the  lane  possesses,  is  com- 
posed of  cheap  lodging-houses,  with  an  opposite 
view,  at  the  cGstance  of  a  few  feet,  of  a  portion 
of  the  massive  city  wall.  This  place  is  called 
Eosemary-lane.  Very  little  light  enters  it ;  very 
few  people  live  in  it ;  the  floating  population  of 
Skeldergate  passes  it  by;  and  visitors  to  the 
Walk  on  the  Walls,  who  use  it  as  the  way  up  or 
the  way  down,  get  out  of  the  dreary  little  passage 
as  fast  as  they  can. 

The  door  of  one  of  the  houses  in  this  lost 
comer  of  York,  opened  softly  on  the  evening  of 
the  twenty-third  of  September,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-six ;  and  a  solitary  individual  of  the 
male  sex  sauntered  into  Skeldergate  from  the  se- 
clusion of  Eosemary-lane. 

Turning  northward,  this  person  directed  his 
steps  towards  the  bridge  over  the  Ouse  and  the 
busy  centre  of  the  city.  He  bore  the  extemal 
appearance  of  respectable  poverty ;  he  carried  a 


gingham  umbrella,  preserved  in  an  oilskin  case, 
he  picked  his  steps,  with  the  neatest  avoidance 
of  all  dirty  places  on  the  pavement ;  and  he  sur- 
veyed the  scene  around  him  with  eyes  of  two 
different  colours— a  bilious  brown  eye  on  the 
look  out  for  employment,  and  a  bilious  green  eye 
in  a  similar  predicament.  In  plainer  terms,  the 
stranger  from  Eosemaiy-lane  was  no  other  than— 
Captain  Wragge. 

Outwardly  speaking,  the  captain  had  not  al- 
tered for  the  better,  since  the  memorable  spring 
day  when  he  had  presented  himself  to  Miss  Oturih 
at  the  lodge-gate  of  Combe-Raven.  The  railway 
mania  of  that  famous  year  had  attacked  even  the 
wary  Wragge;  had  withdrawn  him  from  his 
customary  pursuits ;  and  had  left  him  prostrate 
in  the  end,  like  many  a  better  man.  He  had  lost 
his  clerical  appearance— he  had  faded  with  the 
autumn  leaves.  His  crape  hatband  had  put  itself 
in  brown  mourning  for  its  own  bereavement  of 
black.  His  dingy  white  collar  and  cravat  had 
died  the  death  of  old  linen,  and  had  gone  to  their 
long  home  at  the  paper-maker's,  to  live  again  one 
day  in  quires  at  a  stationer's  shop.  A  grey 
shooting-jacket  in  the  last  stage  of  woollen 
atrophy,  replaced  the  black  frock-coat' of  former 
times,  and,  like  a  faithful  servant,  kept  the  dark 
secret  of  its  master's  linen  from  the  eyes  of  a  pry- 
ing world.  From  top  to  toe,  every  square  inch  of 
the  captain's  clothing  was  altered  for  the  worse ; 
but  the  man  himself  remained  unchanged- 
superior  to  all  forms  of  moral  mildew,  imper- 
vious to  the  action  of  social  rust.  He  was  as 
courteous,  as  persuasive,  as  blandly  dignified  as 
ever.  He  carried  his  head  as  high  without  a 
shirt  collar  as  ever  he  had  carried  it  with  one. 
The  threadbare  black  handkerchief  round  his 
neck,  was  perfectly  tied;  his  rotten  old  shoes 
were  neatly  blacked ;  he  might  have  compared 
chins,  in  the  matter  of  smooth  shaving,  with 
the  highest  Church  dignitary  in  York.  Time, 
change,  and  poverty,  had  all  attacked  the  captain 
together;  and  had  all  failed  alike  to  get  him 
down  on  the  ground.  He  paced  the  streets  of 
York,  a  man  superior  to  clothes  and  circum- 
stances ;  his  vagabond  varnish  as  bright  on  him 
as  ever. 

Arrived  at  the  bridge.  Captain  Wragge  stopped, 
and  looked  idly  over  the  parapet  at  the  barges  in 
the  river.  It  was  plainly  evident  that  he  liad  no 
particular  destination  to  reach,  and  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  While  he  was  still  loitering,  the 
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clock  of  York  Minster  cbimedthe  lialf-Uour  past 
five.  Cftbspttled  by  him  orer  the  bricfeeponiheir 
way  tonSet'  the  tmmf rooiu  Ik)ndon^  a*  twenty 
minutes  to  six.  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  the 
captain  sauntered  after  the  cab*.  When  it  is 
one  of  a  man's  regular  habits  to  live  upon  his 
fellow-creatures,  that  maa-  is-  alwaya  more  or 
less  fond  of  haunting  large  railway  stations.  Cap- 
tain Wragge  gleaned  the  human  field ;  and  on  that 
unoccupied  afternoon,  the  York  terminus  was  as 
likely  a  comer  to  look  about  in  as  any  other. 

He  reached  the  platform  a  few  minutes  after 
the  train  had  arrived.  That  entire  inoapab^ty  of 
devising  administrative  measures  for  themafiage- 
ment  of  large  crowds,  which  is  one  of  the 
national  characteristics  of  Englishmen  in  au- 
thority, is  nowhere  more  strikingly  exemplified 
than  at  York.  Three  different  lines  of  railway 
assemble  three  passenger  mobs,  from  morning  to 
night,  under  one  roof ;  and  leave  them  to  raise  a 
travellers'  riot,  with  ali  the  asaistanoe  whidi  the 
bewildered  servants  of  the  company  can  render 
to  increase  the  confusion.  The  customary  dis- 
turbance was  rising  to  its  cliinax  as  Cai^ain 
Wragge  approached  the  platform.  Dosens  of 
different  people  were  trying  to  attain  dozens  of 
different  objects,  in  dozens  of  different  dbreeiioiiB, 
all  starting  &om  the  same  oommon  pointy  and  ail 
equally  deprived  of  the  means  of  information.  A 
sadden  parting  of  the  crowd,  near  the  second- 
class  carriages,  attracted  the  captain's  cariosity. 
He  pushed  his  way  in ;  and  found  a  decently- 
dressed  man— assisted  by  a  porter  and  a  poKce- 
man— attempting  to  pick  up  some  printed  bills 
scattered  from  a  paper  parcel,  which  his  frenzied 
fdlow-iMissengers  had  Imooked  out  of  his  hand. 

Offering  his  assistance  in  this  emergency, 
with  the  polite  alacrity  which  marked  his  cha- 
racter, Captain  Wragge  observed  the  three 
startling  words,  "Fifty  Pounds  Reward," 
printed  in  capital  letters  on  the  bills  which  he 
assisted  in  recovering;  and  instantly  secreted 
one*  of  them,  to  be  more^losely  examined  at  the 
first  convenient  opportunity.  As  he  crumpled 
up  tl^  bill  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  his  parti- 
coloured eyes  fixed  with  hxmgry  interest  on 
the  proprietor  of  the  unlucky  parcel.  When  a 
man  happens  not  to  be  possessed  of  fifty  pence  in 
his  own  pocket,  if  liis  heart  is  in  the  right 
place,  it  bounds,  if  his  mouth  is  properly  con- 
stituted, it  waters,  at  the  sight  of  another  man 
who  carries  about  with  him  a  printed  offer  of 
fifty  pounds  sterling,  addressed  to  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

The  unfortunate  traveller  wrapped  up  his 
parcel  as  he  best  might,  and  made  his  way  off  the 
platform ;  after  addressing  an  inquiry  to  the  first 
official  victim  of  the  day's  passenger-traffic,  who 
was  sufficiently  in  possession  of  his  senses  to 
listen  to  it.  Leaving  the  station  for  the  river- 
side, which  was  close  at  hand,  the  stranger  entered 
the  ferry-boat  at  the  North-street  Postern.  The 
captain,  who  had  carefully  dogged  his  steps  thus 
far,  entered  the  boat  also;  and  employed  the 
short  interval  of  transit  to  the  opposite  bank,  in 


a  perusal  of  the  handbill  which  he  had  kept  for 
his  own  private  enlightenment.  With  hbback 
careiilly  turned  an  ti^e  traveller,  Ga|).t«in /Wragge 
now  possessed  his  mind  of  the  following  lines  :— 

FiFTT  Pounds  Rbwabd. 
Left  her  home,  in  London,  early  on  the  morning 
of  Sieptember  28rd,  1846^  A  Youko  Ladt.  Age — 
eighteen.  Dress — deep  mourning.  Personal  ap- 
pe8ranoe~*bair  of  a  very  Kght  brown |  eyebrows' 
and  eyelashes  darker ;  eyes  light  grey ;  complexion 
strikingly  pale ;  lower  part  of  her  face  large  and 
full;  tall  upright  figure;  walks  with  remarkable 
grace  and  ease ;  speaks  with  openness  and  resolutiMi ; 
has  the  manners  and  habits  of  a  refined,  cultivated 
lady.  Personal  marks— two  HMk  moles,  close  to- 
gether, on  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  Mark  on  the 
under  clothing — "  Magdalen  Vanstone."  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  joined,  or  attempted  to  join,  under  an 
assumed  name,  a  theatrical  company  now  performing 
at  York.  Had,  when  she  left  liOndon,  one  black 
box,  and  no  other  luggage.  Whoever  wUl  give  such 
information  as  will  restore  her  to  her  friends,  will 
receive  the  above  Reward.  Apply  at  the  office  of 
Mr.  Harkness,  solicitor,  Coney-street,  York.  Or  to 
Messrs.  Wyatt,  Pendril,  and  Gwilt,  Searle-etreet, 
Lincoln*s  Inn,  London. 

Accnstomed  as  Captain  Wragge  was  to  keep 
the  oompletest  possession  of  lumsdf,  in  all 
human  emergencies,  his  own  profound  astonish- 
ment, when  the  course  of  his  reading  brought  him 
to  the  mark  on  the  linen  of  the  missing  young 
lady,  betrayed  him  into  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise which  even  startled  the  ferryman.  The 
traveller  was  less  observant ;  his  whole  attention 
was  fixed  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and 
he  left  the  boat  hastily,  the  moment  it  touched 
the  landhig-place.  Captain  Wragge  recovered 
himself,  pocketed  the  handbill,  and  followed  his 
leader  for  the  second  time. 

The  stranger  directed  his  steps  to  the  nearest 
street  which  ran  down  to  the  river;  compared  a 
note  in  his  pocket-book  with  the  numbers  of  the 
houses  on  the  left-hand  side,  stopped  at  one  of 
them,  and  rang  the  bell.  The  captain  went  on 
to  the  next  house ;  affected  to  ring  the  bell,  in  his 
turn ;  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  traveller — 
in  appearance,  waiting  to  be  let  in;  in  reality, 
listening  with  all  his  might  for  any  scraps  of 
dialogue  which  might  reach  his  ears  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  door  behind  him. 

The  door  was  answered  with  all  due  alacrity, 
and  a  sufficiently  instructive  interchange  of  ques- 
tion and  answer  on  the  threshold,  rewarded  the 
dexterity  of  Captain  Wragge. 

"Does  Mr.  Huxtable  live  here?"  asked  the 
traveller. 

"Yes,  sir,*'  was  the  answer,  in  a  woman's 
voice. 

"Is  he  at  homer 

"Not  at  home  now,  sir;  but  he  wiU  be  in 
again  at  eight  to-night.'* 

"  I  think  a  young  lady  called  here  early  in  the 
day,  did  she  not?" 

"  Yes;  a  young  lady  came  this  afternoon.'* 

"Exactly;  I  come  on  the  same  business.  Did 
she  see  Mr.  Huxtable  P" 
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"No,  sir;  he  has  been  away  all  day.  The 
young-  lady  told  mc  she  would  come  bade  at  eight 
o'clock." 

"Just  80.  I  will  call  and  see  Mr.  Huxtable 
at  the  same  time." 

"Any  name,  sir?" 

"No;  say  a  gentleman  called  on  theatrical 
business— that  w^  be  enough.  Wait  one  minute, 
if  you  please.  I  am  a  stranger  in  York ;  will 
you  kindly  tdl  me  which  is  the  way  to  €oney- 
street?" 

The  woman  gave  the  required  information; 
the  door  closed,  and  the  stranger  hastened  away 
in  the  direction  of  Cooey-street. 

On  this  occasion,  Captain  Wragge  made  no 
attempt  to  follow  him.  The  handbill  revealed 
plainly  enough  that  the  man's  next  object  was  to 
complete  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the 
local  solicitor,  on  the  subject  of  the  promised 
reward. 

Having  seen  and  heard  enough  for  his  im- 
mediate purpose,  the  captain  retraced  his 
steps  down  the  street,  turned  to  the  right,  and 
entered  on  the  Esplanaide,  which,  in  that  quarter 
of  the  city,  borders  the  river-side  between  the 
swimming-baths  and  Lendal  Tower.  "  This  is  a 
family  matter,"  said  Captain  Wragge  to  himself, 
persisting,  from  sheer  force  of  habit,  in  the  old 
assertion  of  his  relationship  to  Magdalen's 
mother ;  "  1  must  consider  it  in. all  its  beaiings." 
He  tucked  the  umbrella  under  his  arm,  crossed 
his  hands  behind  him,  and  lowered  himself 
gently  into  the  abyss  of  his  own  reflections.  The 
order  and  propriety  observable  in  the  captain's 
shabby  garments,  accurately  typified  the  order 
and  propriety  which  distinguished  the  operations 
of  the  captcon's  mind.  It  was  his  habit  always 
to  see  his  way  before  him  through  a  neat  succes- 
sion of  altematives--and  so  he  saw  it  now. 

Three  courses  were  open  to  him  in  connexion 
with  the  remarkable  discovery  which  he  had  just 
made.  The  first  course  was  to  do  nothing  in 
the  matter  at  all.  Inadmissible,  on  family 
grounds:  equally  inadmissible  on  pecuniary 
grounds;  rejected  accordingly.  The  second 
course  was  to  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  young 
lady's  friends,  rated  at  fifty  pounds.  The  third 
course  was  by  a  timely  warning,  ^o  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  the  young  lady  herself,  rated— «t  an 
unknown  figure.  Between  these  two  last  alter- 
natives, the  wary  Wragge  hesitated;  not  from 
doubt  of  Magdalen's  pecuniary  resources,  for  he 
was  totally  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  which 
had  deprived  the  sisters  of  their  inheritance— but 
from  doubt  whether  an  obstacle,  in  the  shape  of 
an  undiscovered  gentleman,  might  not  be  pri- 
vately connected  with  her  disappearance  from 
home.  After  mature  reflection,  he  determined  to 
pause,  and  be  guided  by  circumstances.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  first  consideration  was  to  be 
beforehand  with  the  messenger  from  London,  and 
to  lay  hands  securely  on  the  young  lady  herself. 

"I  feel  for  this  misguided  girl,"  mused  the 
captain,  solemnly  strutting  backwards  and  for- 
wards bf  the  lonely  river-side.    "  I  always  have 


looked  upon  her— I  always  shall  lool^  upon  her 
—in  the  light  of  a  niece." 

Where  was  the  adopted  relative  at  that  mo- 
ment P  In  other  words,  how  was  a  young  lady, 
in  Magdalen's  critical  position,  likely  to  while 
away  the  hours  until  Mr.  Huxtable's  return  P  If 
there  was  an  obstructive  gentleman  in  the  back- 
ground, it  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  pursue 
the  question.  But  if  the  inference  which  the  hand- 
bill suggested  wascorrect— if  she  was  really  alone, 
at  that  moment,  in  the  city  of  York-^where  was 
she  likely  to  be  P 

Not  in  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  to  begin 
with.  Not  viewing  the  objects  of  interest  in 
the  Minster,  for  it  was  now  past  the  hour  at 
which  the  cathedral  could  be  seen.  Was  she 
in  the  waiting-room  at  the  railway  P  She 
would  hardly  run  that  risk.  Was  she  in  one  of 
the  hotels  P  Doubtful,  considering  that  she  was 
entirely  by  hersdf.  In  a  pastrycook's  shop  P 
Ear  more  likely.  Driving  about  in  a  cab  P  Pos- 
sible, certainly;  but  no  more.  Loitering  away 
the  time  in  some  quiet  locality,  out  of  doors  P 
Likely  enough,  again,  on  that  fine  antunrn  even- 
ing. The  captain  paused,  weighed  the  relative 
claims  on  his  attention  of  the  quiet  locality 
and  the  pastrycook's  shop;  and  decided  for 
the  first  of  the  two.  There  was  time  enough 
to  find  her  at  the  pastrycook's,  to  inquire 
after  her  at  the  principal  hotels,  or,  finally,  to 
intercept  her  in  Mr.  Huxtable's  immediate 
neighbourhood,  from  seven  to  eight.  While 
the  light  lasted,  the  wise  course  was  to  use 
it  in  looking  for  her  out  of  doors.  Where  P 
The  EspUinade  was  a  quiet  locality ;  but  she  waa 
not  there— not  on  the  lonely  road  beyond,  which 
ran  back  by  the  Abbey  Wall  Where,  nextP 
The  captain  stopped,  looked  across  the  river, 
brightened  under  the  influence  of  a  new  idea„  and 
suddenly  hastened  back  to  the  ferry. 

"The  Walk  on  the  Walls,"  thought  this  judi- 
cious man,  with  a  twinkle  of  his  parti-cdoured 
eyes.  "The  quietest  place  in  York:  and  the 
place  that  every  stranger  goes  to  see." 

In  ten  minutes  more.  Captain  Wragge  was  ex- 
ploring the  new  field  of  sesurch.  He  mounted  to 
the  walls  (which  enclose  the  whole  western  por- 
tion of  the  city)  by  the  North-street  Postern,  from 
which  the  wsdk  winds  round,  until  it  ends  again 
at  its  sonthemly  extremity,  in  the  narrow  passage 
of  Eosemary-lane.  It  was  then  twenty  minutes 
to  seven.  The  sun  had  set  more  than  half  an 
hour  since ;  the  red  light  lay  broad  and  low  in 
the  cloudless  western  heaven ;  all  visible  objects 
were  softening  in  the  tender  twilight,  but  were 
not  darkening  yet*  The  first  few  lamps  lit  in 
the  street  below,  looked  like  faint  little  specks  of 
yellow  light,  as  the  captain  started  on  his  walk 
through  one  of  the  most  striking  seenes  which 
!&[iglsmd  can  show. 

On  his  right  hand,  as  he  set  forth,  stretched 
the  open  country  beyond  the  walls— the  rich  green 
meadows,  the  boundary  trees  dividing  them,  the 
broad  windings  of  the  river  in  the  distance,  the 
scattered  buildings  nearer  to  view;  all  wrapped 
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in  the  evening  stillness,  all  made  beautiful  by  the 
erening  peace.  On  his  left  band,  the  majestic  west 
front  of  York  Minster  soared  over  the  city,  and 
caught  the  last  brightest  light  of  heaven  on  the 
summits  of  its  lofty  tovrers.  Had  this  noble 
prospect  tempted  the  lost  girl  to  linger  and  look 
at  it?  No;  thus  far,  not  a  sign  of  her.  The 
captain  looked  round  him  attentively,  and 
walked  on. 

He  reached  the  spot  where  the  iron  course  of 
the  raibroad  strikes  its  way  through  arches  in  the 
old  wall  He  paused  at  this  place— where  the 
central  activity  of  a  great  railway  enterprise 
beats  with  all  the  pulses  of  its  loud-clanging  life> 
side  by  side  with  the  dead  majesty  of  the  past, 
deep  under  the  old  historic  stones  which  tdl  of 
fortified  York  and  the  sieges  of  two  centuries 
since— he  stood  on  this  spot,  and  searched  for 
her  again,  and  searched  in  vain.  Others  were 
looking  icUy  down  at  the  desolate  activity  on  the 
wilderness  of  the  iron  rails;  but  she  was  not 
among  them.  The  captain  glanced  doubtfuDy 
at  the  darkening  sky,  and  walked  on. 

He  stopped  again,  where  the  postern  of  "Mic- 
klegate  still  stands,  and  still  strengthens  the  city 
wall  as  of  old.  Here  the  paved  walk  descends  a 
few  steps,  passes  through  the  dark  stone  guard- 
room of  the  ancient  gate,  ascends  again,  and  con- 
tinues its  course  southward  until  the  walls  reach 
the  river  once  more.  He  paused,  and  peered 
anxiously  into  the  dim  inner  comers  of  the  old 
guard-room.  Was  she  waiting  there  for  the 
darkness  to  come,  and  hide  her  from  prying  eyes  ? 
No:  a  solitary  workman  loitered  through  the 
stone  chamber;  but  no  other  living  creature 
stirred  in  the  place.  The  captain  mounted  the 
steps  which  led  out  from  the  postern,  and  walked 
on. 

He  advanced  some  fifty  or  sixty  yards  along 
the  paved  footway ;  the  outlying  suburbs  of  York 
on  one  side  of  him,  a  rope  walk  and  some  patches 
of  kitchen  garden  occupying  a  vacant  strip  of 
ground,  on  the  other.  He  advanced  with  eager 
eyes  and  quickened  step— for  he  saw  before  him 
the  lonely  figure  of  a  woman,  standing  by  the 
parapet  of  the  wall,  with  her  face  set  towards  the 
westward  view.  He  approached  cautiously,  to 
make  sure  of  her  before  she  turned  and  observed 
him.  There  was  no  mistaking  that  tall  dark  figure, 
as  it  rested  against  the  parapet  with  a  Ustlcss 
grace.  There  she  stood,  in  her  long  black  clo^ 
and  gown,  the  last  dim  light  of  evening  falling  ten- 
derly on  her  pale  resolute  young  face.  There  she 
stood— not  three  months  since  the  spoilt  darling 
of  her  parents;  the  priceless  treasure  of  the 
household,  never  left  unprotected,  never  trusted 
alone— there  she  stood  in  the  lovely  dawn  of  her 
womanhood,  a  castaway  in  a  strange  dty,  wrecked 
on  the  world  1 

Vagabond  as  he  was,  the  first  sight  of  her 
staggered  even  the  dauntless  assurance  of  Captain 
Wragge.  As  she  slowly  turned  her  face  and 
lookdl  at  him,  he  rabed  his  hat,  with  the  nearest 
approach  to  respect  which  a  long  life  of  unblush- 
ing audacity  had  left  him  capable  of  making. 


''I  think  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  the 
younger  Miss  Vanstone?"  he  began.  "Deeply 
gratified,  I  am  sure — for  more  reasons  than  one.'* 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  cold  surprise.  No 
recollection  of  the  day  when  he  had  followed 
her  sister  and  herself  on  their  way  home  with 
Miss  Grartb,  rose  in  her  memory,  while  be  now 
confronted  her,  with  his  altered  manner  and  his 
altered  dress. 

"I  think  you  are  mistaken,"  she  said,  quietly. 
"  You  are  a  perfect  stranger  to  me." 

"Pardon  me,"  replied  the  captain;  "I  am  a 
species  of  relation.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  I  pre- 
sented myself  on  that  memorable  occasion  to  an 
honoured  preceptress  in  your  late  father's  family. 
Permit  me,  under  equaUy  agreeable  circumstances 
to  present  myself  to  yo».  My  name  is  Wragge." 

By  this  time  he  had  recovered  complete  posses- 
sion of  his  own  impudence ;  his  parti-coloured 
eyes  twinkled  cheerMly,  and  he  accompanied  his 
modest  announcement  of  himself  with  a  dancing- 
master's  bow. 

Magdalen  frowned,  and  drew  back  a  step. 
Tlie  captain  was  not  a  man  to  be  daunted  by  a 
cold  reception.  He  tucked  his  umbrella  under 
his  arm,  and  jocosely  spelt  his  name  for  her 
further  enlightenment.  *'  w,  B,  a,  double  g,  e — 
Wragge,"  said  the  captain,  ticking  off  the  letters 
persuasively  on  his  fingers. 

"I  remember  your  name,"  said  Magdalen. 
"Excuse  me  for  leaving  you  abruptly.  I  have 
an  engagement." 

She  tried  to  pass  him,  and  walk  on  northwards 
towards  the  raiiiray.  He  instantly  met  the 
attempt  by  raising  both  hands,  and  displaying  a 
pair  of  darned  black  gloves  outspread  in  polite 
protest. 

"Not  that  way,"  he  said;  "not  that  way. 
Miss  Yanstone,  I  beg  and  entreat !" 

"Why  not  P"  she  asked  haughtily. 

"Because,"  answered  the  captain,  "that  is 
the  way  which  leads  to  Mr.  Huxtable's." 

In  the  ungovernable  astonishment  of  hearing 
his  reply,  she  suddenly  bent  forward,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  looked  him  close, in  the  face.  He 
sustained  her  suspicious  scrutiny,  with  every 
appearance  of  feeling  highly  gratified  by  it. 
"n,  TJ,  X— Hux,"  said  the  captain,  playfully 
returning  to  the  old  joke ;  "  T,  a— -ta^  Huxta ; 
B,  L,  E— ble ;  Huxtable." 

"Wliat  do  you  know  about  Mr.  Huxtable  P" 
she  asked.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  mentioning 
liim  to  me  ?" 

TThe  captain's  curly  lips  took  a  new  twist 
upwards.  He  immediately  replied,  to  the  best 
practical  purpose,  by  producing  the  handbill  from 
his  pocket. 

"There  is  just  light  enough  left,"  he  said, 
"  for  young  (and  lovely)  eyes  to  read  by.  Before 
I  enter  upon  the  personal  statement  which  your 
flattering  inquiry  claims  from  me,  pray  bestow  a 
moment's  attention  on  this  Document." 

She  took  the  handbill  from  liim.  By  the  last 
gleam  of  twilight,  she  read  the  lines  which  set  a 
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price  on  her  recovery— which  published  the 
description  of  her  in  pitiless  print,  like  the 
description  of  a  strayed  dog.  No  tender  con- 
sideration had  prepared  her  for  the  shock,  no 
kind  words  softened  it  to  her  when  it  came.  The 
vagabond  whose  canning  eyes  watched  her 
eagerly  while  she  read,  knew  no  more  that  the 
handbill  which  he  had  stolen,  had  only  been 
prepared  in  anticipation  of  the  worst,  and  was 
only  to  be  publicly  used  in  the  event  of  all  more 
considerate  means  of  tracing  her  being  tried  in 
vain— than  she  knew  it.  The  bill  dropped  from 
her  hand  -,  her  tacG  flushed  deeply.  She  turned 
away  from  Captain  Wragge,  as  if  all  idea  of  his 
existence  had  passed  out  of  her  mind. 

"Oh,  Norah,  Norah!"  she  said  to  herself, 
sorrowfully.  "After  the  letter  I  wrote  you— 
after  the  hard  struggle  I  had  to  go  away !  Oh, 
Norah!  Norah!" 

"  How  is  Norah  P"  inquired  the  captain,  with 
the  utmost  politeness. 

She  turned  upon  him  with  an  angry  brightness 
in  her  large  grey  eyes.  "  Is  this  thing  shown 
publicly  P"  she  asked,  stamping  her  foot  on  it.  "  Is 
the  mark  on  my  neck  described  all  over  York  P" 

"  Pray  compose  yourself,"  pleaded  the  per- 
suasive Wragge.  "  At  presdnt  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  you  have  just  perused  the  only 
copy  in  circulation.    Allow  me  to  pick  it  up." 

Before  he  could  touch  the  bill,  she  snatched  it 
from  the  pavement,  tore  it  into  fragments,  and 
threw  them  over  the  wall. 

"  Bravo  I"  cried  the  captain.  "  You  remind  me 
of  your  poor  dear  mother.  The  family  spirit. 
Miss  Yanstone.  We  all  inherit  our  hot  blood 
from  my  maternal  grandfather." 

"  How  did  you  come  by  it  ?"  she  asked,  sud- 
denly, 

"  My  dear  creature,  I  have  just  told  you,"  re- 
monstrated the  captain.  "  We  all  come  by  it  from 
my  maternal  grandfather." 

"How  did  you  come  by  that  handbill?"  she 
repeated,  passionately. 

"  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons !  My  head  was 
running  on  the  family  spirit. — How  did  I  come 
by  it?  Briefly  thus."  Here  Captam  Wragge 
entered  on  his  personal  statement;  taking  hLs 
customary  vocal  exercise  through  the  longest 
words  in  the  English  language,  with  the  highest 
docutionary  relish.  Having  on  this  rare  occa- 
sion nothing  to  gain  by  concealment,  he  departed 
from  his  ordinary  habits ;  and  with  the  utmost 
amazement  at  the  novelty  of  his  own  situation, 
perndtted  himself  to  tell  the  unmitigated  truth. 

The  effect  of  the  narrative  on  Magdalen  by  no 
means  fulfilled  Captain  Wragge's  anticipations 
in  relating  it.  She  was  not  startled ;  she  was  not 
irritated ;  she  showed  no  disposition  to  cast  her. 
self  on  his  mercy,  and  to  seek  his  advice.  She 
looked  him  steadily  in  the  face ;  tOid  all  she  said 
when  he  had  neatly  rounded  his  last  sentence, 
was—"  Go  on." 

"  Go  on?"  repeated  the  captain.  "  Shocked 
to  disappoint  you,  I  am  sure^but,  the  fact  is,  I 
have  done." 


"  No  you  have  not,"  she  rejomed;  "  you  have 
left  out  the  end  of  your  story.  The  end  of  it  is : — 
You  came  here  to  look  for  me ;  and  you  mean  to 
earn  the  fifty  pounds  reward." 

Those  plain  words  so  completely  staggered 
Captain  Wragge,  that  for  the  moment  he  stood 
speechless.  But  he  bad  faced  awkward  truths  of 
all  sorts  far  too  often  to  be  permanently  discon- 
certed by  them.  Before  Magdalen  could  pursue 
her  advantage,  the  vagabond  had  recovered  his 
balance  :  Wragge  was  himself  again. 

"Smart,"  said  the  captain,  laughing  in- 
dulgently, and  drumming  with  his  umbrella  on 
the  pavement.  "  Some  men  might  take  it 
seriously.    l*m  not  easily  offended.    Try  agam." 

Magdalen  looked  at  hm  through  the  gathering 
darkness,  in  mute  perplexity.  All  her  little  ex- 
perience of  society,  had  been  experience  among 
people  who  possessed  a  common  sense  of  honour, 
and  a  common  responsibility  of  social  position. 
She  had  hitherto  seen  nothing  but  the  successful 
human  product  from  the  great  manufactory  of 
Civilisation.  Here  was  one  of  the  failures— and, 
with  all  her  quickness,  she  was  puzzled  how  to 
deal  with  it. 

"  Pardon  me  for  returning  to  the  subject," 
pursued  the  captain.  "  It  has  just  occurred  to 
my  mind  that  you  might  actually  have  spoken  in 
earnest.  My  poor  child!  how  can  I  earn  the 
fifty  pounds  before  the  reward  is  offered  to  meP 
Those  handbills  may  not  be  publicly  posted  for 
a  week  to  come.  Precious  as  you  are  to  all  your 
relatives  (myself  included),  take  my  word  for  it, 
the  lawyers  who  are  managing  this  case  will 
not  pay  fifty  pounds  for  you  if  they  can  pos- 
sibly help  it.  Are  you  still  persuaded  that  my 
needy  pockets  are  gaping  for  the  money  P  Very 
good.  Button  them  up,  in  spite  of  me,  with 
your  own  fair  fingers.  There  is  a  train  to  London 
at  nine-forty-five  to-night.  Submit  yourself  to 
your  friend's  wishes ;  and  go  back  by  it." 

"Never!"  said  Magdalen, firing  at  the  bare 
suggestion,  exactly  as  the  captain  had  intended 
she  should.  "If  my  mind  had  not  been  made  up 
before,  that  vile  handbill  would  have  decided 
me.  I  forgive  Norah,"  she  added,  turning  away, 
and  speaking  to  herself,  "  but  not  Mr.  PendrD, 
and  not  Miss  Garth." 

"  Quite  right !"  observed  Captain  Wragge. 
"  The  family  spirit.  I  should  have  done  the  same 
myself  at  your  age :  it  runs  in  the  blood.  Hark ! 
there  goes  the  dock  again— half-past  seven. 
Miss  Yanstone !  pardon  this  seasonable  abrupt- 
ness. If  you  are  to  carry  out  your  resolution — 
if  you  are  to  be  your  own  mistress  much  longer, 
you  must  take  a  course  of  some  kind  before 
eight  o'clock.  You  are  young,  you  are  inex- 
perienced, you  are  in  imminent  danger.  Here  is 
a  position  of  emergency  on  one  side— and  here 
am  1^  on  the  other,  with  an  uncle's  interest  in 
you,  full  of  advice.   Tap  me." 

"  Suppose  I  choose  to  depend  on  nobody,  and 
to  act  for  myself?"  said  Magdalen.  "What 
thenP" 

*'Then/'  replied    the    captain,   "you  will 
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walk  straight  into  one  of  the  four  traps 
which  are  set  to  catch  yon  in  the  ancient 
and  interesting  city  of  York.  Trap  the  first, 
at  Mr.  Huxtable's  house ;  trap  the  second,  at 
all  the  hotels ;  trap  the  third,  at  the  rail- 
way station;  trap  the  fourth,  at  the  theatre. 
That  man  with  the  handbills  has  had  an  hour  at 
his  disix)sal.  If  he  has  not  set  those  four  traps 
(with  the  assistance  of  the  local  solicitor)  by  this 
time,  he  is  not  the  competent  lawyers  clerk  1 
take  him  for.  Come,  come,  my  dear  girl !  if  there 
is  somebody  else  in  the  background,  whose  ad- 
vice you  prefer  to  mine " 

"  You  see  that  I  am  alone,"  she  interposed, 
proudly.  "  If  you  knew  me  better,  you  would 
know  that  I  depend  on  nobody  but  myself/' 

Those  words  decided  the  only  doubt  which 
now  remained  in  the  captain's  mind—the  doubt 
whether  the  course  was  elear  before  him.  The 
motive  of  her  flight  from  homo  was  evidently 
what  the  handbills  assumed  it  to  be— a  reckless 
fimcy  for  gomg  on  the  stage,  **  One  of  two 
things,"  thought  Wragge  to  himself  in  his  logical 
way.  "  She's  worth  more  than  fifty  pounds  to  me 
in  her  present  situation,  or  she  isn't.  If  she  is, 
her  friends  may  whistle  for  her.  If  she  isn't,  I 
have  only  to  keep  her  till  the  bills  are  posted." 
Fortified  by  this  simple  plan  of  action,  the  cap- 
tain returned  to  the  charge ;  and  politely  placed 
Magdalen  between  the  two  inevitable  alternatives 
of  trusting  herself  to  him,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  returning  to  her  friends,  on  the  other. 

"  I  respect  independence  of  character,  where-, 
ever  I  find  it,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  virtuous 
severity.  "  In  a  young  and  lovely  relative,  I 
more  than  respect— I  admire  it.  But  (excuse 
the  bold  assertion),  to  walk  on  a  way  of  your 
own,  you  must  first  have  a  way  to  walk  on. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  where  is  pour 
way  P  Mr.  Huxtable  is  out  of  the  question,  to 
begin  with" 

"Out  of  the  question  for  to-night,"  said 
Magdalen ;  "  but  what  liindws  me  from  writing 
to  Mr.  Huxtable,  and  making  my  own  private 
arrangements  with  him  for  to-morrow  P" 

"  Granted,  with  all  my  heart— a  hit,  a  palpable 
hit.  Now,  for  my  turn.  To  get  to  to-morrow 
(excuse  the  bold  assertion,  once  more),  you  must 
first  pass  through  to-night.  Where  are  you  to 
sleep  r 

"  Are  there  no  hotels  in  YorkP" 

"  Excellent  hotels,  for  large  families ;  excellent 
hotels,  for  single  gentlemen.  The  very  worst  hotels 
in  the  world  for  handsome  young  ladies,  who 
present  themselves  alone  at  the  door,  without 
male  escort,  without  a  maid  in  attendance,  and 
without  a  single  article  of  biggage.  Dark  as  it 
is,  I  think  I  could  see  a  lady's  box,  if  there  was 
anything  of  the  sort  in  our  immediate  neigh> 
bourhood." 

"My  box  is  at  the  cloak-room.  "What  is  to 
prevent  my  sending  the  ticket  for  it?" 

"  Nothing— if  you  want  to  communicate  your 
address  by  means  of  your  box— nothing  what- 
ever.   Think;  pray  think !    Do  you  really  sup- 


pose that  the  people  who  are  looking  for  you, 
are  such  fools  as  not  to  have  an  eye  on  the  cloak- 
room ?  Do  you  think  they  are  such  fools— when 
they  find  you  don't  come  to  Mr.  Huxtable's  at 
eight  to-night— as  not  to  inquire  at  all  the 
hotels  ?  Do  you  think  a  young  lady  of  your 
striking  i^pearance  (even  if  they  consented  to 
receive  you)  could  take  up  her  iUx>de  at  an 
inn,  without  becomkg  the  aabject  of  universal 
curiosity  and  remark  P  Here  is  night  coming 
on  as  fast  as  it  can.  Don't  let  ae  bore  you  : 
only  let  me  ask  onoe  more— Where  are  3rou  to 
sleep?" 

There  was  no  answer  to  that  question :  in 
Magdalen's  position,  there  was  iitexally  no  an- 
swer  to  it,  on  her  side.    She  was  silent. 

"Where  are  you  to  sleep P"  repeated  the 
0M)tainp  "The  reply  is  obvious— under  ray 
roof.  Mrs.  Wragge  will  be  charmed 'to  see  you. 
Look  upon  her  as  your  .aunt ;  pray  look  upon  her 
as  your  aunt.  The  landlady  is  a  widow,  tJie 
house  is  close  by,  there  are  no  other  lodgers,  and 
there  is  a  bedroom  to  let.  Can  anything  be  more 
satisfactory,  under  all  the  oireumstances  P  Pray 
observe,  I  say  nothing  about  to-morrow — I  leave 
to-morrow  to  you,  and  confine  myself  exclusively 
to  the  night.  I  may,  or  may  not,  oonmuiud 
theatrical  facilities,  which  I  am  in  a  position  to 
offer  you.  Sympathy  and  admiration  may,  or 
may  not,  be  strong  within  me,  when  I  contem- 
plate the  dash  and  independence  of  your  cha- 
racter. Hosts  of  examples  of  bright  stars  of 
the  British  drama,  who  have  begun  their  appren- 
ticeship to  the  stage  as  you  are  beginning  yours, 
may,  or  may  not,  cro%vd  on  my  memory.  These 
are  topics  for  the  future.  For  the  present,  I 
confine  myself  within  my  strict  range  of  duty. 
We  are  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  my  present 
address.  Allow  me  to  offer  you  my  arm.  No  P 
You  hesitate  P  You  distrust  me  P  Glood  Hea- 
vens !  is  it  possible  you  can  have  heard  anything 
to  my  disadvantage  ?" 

"  Quite  possible,"  said  Magdalen,  without  a 
moment's  flinching  from  the  answer. 

"May  I  inquire  the  particulars P"  asked  the 
captain,  with  the  politest  composure.  "Don't 
spare  my  feelings ;  oblige  me  by  speaking  out. 
In  the  plainest  terms,  now,  what  have  you 
heard  P" 

She  answered  him.  with  a  woman's  desperate 
disregard  of  consequences,  when  she  is  driven  to 
bay— she  answered  him  instantly : 

"  I  have  heard  you  are  a  Boguc*' 

"Have  you,  indeed P"  said  the  impenetrable 
Wragge.  "A  Rogue  P  Well!  I  waive  my  pri- 
vilege of  setting  you  right  on  that  point  for  a 
fitter  time.  For  the  s^e  of  argument,  let  us 
say  I  am  Rogue.    What  is  Mr.  Huxtable  P" 

"  A  respectable  man,  or  I  should  not  hare  seen 
him  in  the  house  where  we  first  met" 

"  Very  good.  Now  observe !  You  talked  of 
writing  to  Mr.  Huxtable,  a  minute  ago.  What 
do  you  think  a  respectable  man  is  likely  to  do 
with  a  young  lady,  who  openly  acknowledges 
that  she  has  run  away  from  her  home  and  her 
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friends  to  go  on  the  stage  ?  My  dear  girl,  on 
yoQx  own  showing,  it's  not  a  respectable  man 
you  want  in  your  present  predicament.  It's  a 
Rogue— like  me."    . 

Magdalen  laughed  bitterly. 

"There  is  some  truth  in  that,"  she  said. 
"Thank  you  for  recalling  me  to  myself  and  my 
circumstances.  I  have  my  end  to  gain— and  who 
am  I,  to  pick  and  choose  the  way  of  getting  to 
it?  It  is  my  turn  to  beg- pardon  now.  I  have 
been  talking  as  if  I  was  a  young  lady  of  family 
and  position.  Absurd !  We  know  better  than 
that,  don't  we.  Captain  Wragge  ?  You  are  quite 
right.  Nobod/s  child  must  sleep  under  Some- 
body's roof— and  why  not  yours  ?" 

"This  way,"  said  the  captain,  dexterously 
profiting  by  the  sudden  change  in  her  humour, 
and  cunningly  refraining  from  exasperating  it  by 
saying  more  himself.    "  This  way." 

She  followed  him  a  few  steps,  and  suddenly 
stopped. 

"  Suppose  I  am  discovered  ?"  she  broke  out, 
abruptly.  "  Who  has  any  authority  over  me  P 
Who  can  take  mo  back,  if  I  don't  choose  to 
go  P  If  they  all  find  me  to-moriow,  what  then  P 
Can't  I  say  No,  to  Mr.  PendnlP  Can't  I  trust 
my  own  courage  with  Miss  Garth  P' 

"Can  you  trust  your  courage  with  your 
sister?"  whispered  the  captain,  who  had  not 
forgotten  the  references  to  Norah  which  had 
twice  escaped  her  ahready. 

Her  head  drooped.  She  shivered,  as  if  the 
cold  night  air  had  struck  her,  and  leaned  back 
wearily  against  the  parapet  of  the  wall. 

"  Not  with  Norah,"  she  said,  sadly.  "  I  could 
trust  myself  with  the  others.    Not  with  Norah." 

"This  way,"  repeated  Captain  Wragge.  She 
roused  herself;  looked  up  at  the  darkening 
heaven,  looked  round  at  the  darkening  view. 
"What  must  be,  must,"  she  said— and  followed 
him. 

The  Minster  clock  struck  the  quarter  to  eight 
as  they  left  the  Walk  on  the  Wall,  and  descended 
the  steps  into  Kosemary-lane.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment,  the  lawyer^s  clerk  from  London 
gave  the  last  instructions  to  his  subordinates, 
and  took  up  his  own  position,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  within  easy  view  of  Iklr.  Hux- 
table's  door. 


THE  JAPANESE  AT  HOME. 

To  every  one  who  has  seen  or  heard  of  our 
adventurous  Asiatic  visitors,  the  Question  will 
naturally  occur,  "  What  will  they  think  of  their 
own  countrymen  when  the^r  get  back  again,  on 
compering  the  state  of  thmgs  Japanese  with 
what  they  have  witnessed  in  Europe?  How 
will  they,  at  first,  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
absence  of  railways,  gas,  telegraphs,  postage- 
stamps,  carriages,  and  oneratic  spectacles  P  What 
impression  are  they  likely  themselves  to  receive, 
on  returning  to  give  an  account  of  their  mission 
to  the  authorities  who  sent  them  hither  ?" 

Por,  experienee  teaches  the  traveller  that  not 


until  he  revisits  his  native  land  can  he  fully  ap- 
preciate what  he  has  seen  elsewhere  in  relation 
to  what  he  left  at  home.  The  Dutchman  has  no 
idea  how  wonderfiiUy  flat  Holland  is,  until  he 
takes  his  rest,  after  a  touriu  Swilserland,  in  his 
own  country-Iiouse  on  the  banks  of  a  current- 
less  canal.  The  varied  beauties  of  landscape 
scenery  are  never  so  thoroughly  felt,  as  after 
the  monotony  of  a  long  sea  vo;rage.  How 
heartU^  do  Arctic  discoverers  en^oy  the  luxu- 
rious mfluence  of  a  temperate  cUmate  1  How 
couriers,  who  have  been  posting  night  after 
night,  revel  in  the  comfort  of  a  pair  of  sheets  in 
an  unjolting  sleepmg-place !  The  rustic  who 
returns  to  his  village,  after  a  first  visit  to 
London  town,  never  before  knew  how  small 
was  that  village :  how  noiseless,  grass-grown,  and 
thinly-populated.  And  it  is  likely  that  the 
Japanese  ambassadors,  until  they  set  foot  once 
more  in  Japan,  will  hardly  suspect  what  a  sin- 
gular place  is  Japan,  and  what  a  singular  people 
are  the  Jaj^ese. 

Authentic  accounts  of  those  curious  islands, 
situated  at  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  are 
not  too  common.  A  kte  and  valuable  contri- 
bution has  been  furnished  by  the  Marquis  de 
Moges,  who  accompanied  Baron  Qros  to  China, 
and  who  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  contrasts  to 
their  European  experi^ice  which  our  Oriental 
guests  will  meet  with,  as  soon  as  they  set 
foot  on  their  native  shores.  Their  return 
vovage,  made  on  board  a  French  ship  of  war, 
will  keep  them  in  tbe  midst  of  Prankish  habits  to 
the  last.  Thev  will  not,  like  poor  Baron  Gros 
and  his  suite,  oe  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  hired 
merchant  steamer,  be  half  eaten  up  by  rats,  red 
and  white  ants,  and  cockroaches,  on  their  way 
homeward.  Aud  it  must  be  confessed,  however 
they  may  regret  and  envy  many  of  our  accidental 
wonders,  they  will  find  much  at  home  to  be  con- 
tented with,  and  even  to  be  proud  of.  Above 
all,  they  will  meet  with  people  wilUng  to  be 
instructed,  and  not  too  conceited  to  profit  by 
the  results  of  distant  enterprise. 

Simoda,  the  first  Japanese  port  touched  at  by 
M.  de  Moges,  is  small  and  narrow,  but  safe  and 
sheltered,  exeept  towards  the  south-west,  where 
it  is  a  little  exposed.  Broken  peaks,  luxuriant 
vegetation  reaching  down  to  the  sea,  pine-trees 
scattered  amidst  the  rooks,  rice-fields  in  terraces 
one  above  the  other,  delicious  valleys  each 
with  its  brook,  bursts  of  sunshine  at  different 
points  of  the  distance  lighting  up  rugged  and 
volcanic  mountains,  lend  encnantment  to  the 
view.  The  peasantrjr  look  cheerful  and  ha^py; 
the  cottages  are  exquisitely  clean,  with  an  air  of 
ease  and  comfort  about  them. 

If  with  nations,  as  with  individuab,  cleanli- 
ness  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  welfare,  the 
Japanese  must  be  considered  a  hapoy  people. 
They  were  smiling  and  merry  in  their  mein, 
welcoming  their  visitors;  the  women  did  not 
run  away  at  the  sight  of  Europeans,  as  in  China ; 
nor  were  you  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  ragged 
coolies.  The  costume  of  the  common  people 
is  extremely  simple — a  sort  of  wide  robe  witn  a 
girdle;  but  the  principal  feature  is  their  exqui- 
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Bite  personal  cleanliness.  The  contrast  was 
especially  agreeable  to  persons  who  had  been 
spending  six  months  at  Snangliai,  in  the  midst  of 
that  disgusting  human  ant-hul  which  is  cdled  a 
Chinese  town,  and  on  the  flat  and  wearisome 
banks  of  the  Whampou. 

Simoda  was  the  scene  of  the  famous  sliipwreck 
of  the  Russian  frigate,  the  Diana :  a  rare  instance 
of  a  ship  at  sea  being  destroyed  by  the  effects  of 
an  earthquake.  At  one  minute,  the  frigate  had 
sixty  feet  of  water  beneath  her ;  at  another,  she 
could  see  her  anchors.  Then,  an  immense  wave, 
rolling  in  all  at  once  from  the  open  sea,  suddenly 
filled  the  roadstead,  upset  the  town,  and  inun- 
dated the  valley.  Tlie  admiral  and  his  men 
swam  on  shore ;  only  fourteen  of  the  crew  were 
lost. 

Tbe  Japanese  authorities  gave  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  the  French  embassy,  paying  the  first 
visit.  When  it  was  returned,  the  governor,  Na- 
morano  Nedanwano  Kami,  received  his  visitors 
with  perfect  grace  beneath  the  portico  of  his 
palace,  surrounded  by  his  principal  officers.  A 
splendid  collation  was  served  m  a  vast  audi- 
ence-chamber. The  strangers  took  their  places 
to  the  left,  on  seats ;  the  governor  and  six  of  his 
officers  squatted  on  their  heels,  on  the  other 
side,  opposite  to  their  guests.  The  Japanese  in- 
terpreter, kneeling,  transmitted  to  the  governor 
tiie  sentences  uttered  by  the  Abb6  Mermet. 
Shortly,  tea  and  saki  ^a  spirit  made  from  rice, 
lukewarm,  and  frightfully  strong)  were  sent 
round.  Fish,  pork,  and  eggs  in  forty  different 
shapes,  were  successively  served  in  dishes  and 
cups,  made  of  red,  brown,  andblack  lacquer.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  Japanese  cookery  appeared  analo- 
g:ous  to  that  of  China,  but  was  infinitely  supe- 
rior in  stjle  of  serving,  in  tempting  appearance, 
and  in  cleanliness.  The  persons  who  waited,  wore 
each  two  sabres ;  and  at  each  fresh  course  there 
was  a  "  surprise" — a  little  refinement  of  luxury 
and  elegance,  which  is  not  to  be  found  at  the 
tables  of  Chinese  mandarins.  At  first,  there 
were  dwarf  trees,  trained  into  the  form  of  flowers 
or  animals ;  then,  came  an  enormous  fish  in  a 
dish  representing  the  sea  and  seaweeds,  followed 
by  groups  of  charming  flowers  made  with  craw- 
flsh  and  cut  turnips.  The  governor  boasted 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  that  the  flowers  were 
the  handiwork  of  his  officers :  imparting  thereby 
a  high  idea  of  those  gentlemen's  skill,  but  also 
a  diminished  estimate  of  the  importance  and 
gravity  of  their  occupations.  In  the  midst  of 
these  strange  novelties,  the  greatest  marvel  was 
to  behold  a  real  ^teau  de  Savoie,  or  sponge- 
cake, admirably  shced  and  perfect  in  flavour. 
This  importation  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Spaniaras— that  is,  two  centuries  ago— and  still 
retains  in  Japan  its  Castilian  name. 

The  bazaar  of  Simoda  deserves  special  men- 
tion. To  this  verv  day  the  Japanese  are  for- 
bidden, on  pain  of  aeath,  to  sell  anything  what- 
ever to  strangers ;  the  government  reserves  to 
itself  the  monopoly  ot  selling  to  foreigners. 
The  authorities,  therefore,  expecting  the  arrival 
of  the  vessels  of  the  four  nations,  had  got  toge- 
ther in  an  immense  shed,  every  product  of  tne 


country  likely  to  attract  attention.  Japanese 
lacquer-work  appeared  in  every  possible  form ; 
there  were  long  rows  of  inkstands,  boxes,  trunks, 
and  tables  of  all  sizes  and  colours.  Every  object 
was  ticketed  with  its  price  in  "itchibous," 
written  in  Arabic  numerals ;  and  a  little  wooden 
packing-case,  made  expresslv  to  fit  each  article, 
was  readv  to  receive  it,  and  be  sent  on  board. 
Everybody  was  bitten  with  the  mania  of  buying, 
from  the  ambassador  and  his  secretaries,  to  the 
naval  officers  and  common  sailors.  It  was  com- 
puted that  the  French  spent  some  thirty  thousand 
trancs  in  lacquer-work  at  Simoda. 

Their  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  was  as 
familiar  as  could  be;  they  went  on  shore  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  ni^t.  Everywhere  they 
were  well  received.  Durmg  the  day,  they  visited 
the  pagodas,  which  are  verj  curious ;  they  went 
into  different  houses  to  driiik  tea ;  and  in  the 
evening  thev  joined  the  choruses  and  dances  in 
honour  of  the  moon.  Frequently  they  were  ac- 
commodated with  boats  to  return  on  board,  gra- 
tuitously ;  but  they  were  told  with  a  smile  that  they 
must  not  expect  the  same  civilitv  and  attention  at 
Jeddo, which  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  To  the 
last  minute  before  their  departure,  the  decks  of 
the  vessels  were  crowded  with  Japanese  come  to 
drink  champagne  and  liqueurs,  to  inspect  the 
steam-engines  and  the  different  parts  of  tne  ship, 
and  to  write  upon  their  fans  long  notes  of  what 
they  saw.  In  the  Celestial  Empire  it  was  quite 
different ;  not  a  single  Chinaman  came  on  board 
except  for  the  purpose  of  8ellin|^  his  wares.  The 
Japanese  endeavour  to  obtain  information ;  the 
Chinaman  disdains  everything  which  does  not 
appertain  to  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  black- 
haired  race. 

The  day  before  the  embassy  set  sail,  they  were 
informed  of  the  death,  or  rather  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  death,  of  the  Taicoun,  who  had  been 
carried  off  three  weeks  previouslvby  gout  in  the 
stomach,  at  the  early  ase  of  thirty-five.  The 
government,  following  the  traditional  policy  of 
tne  court  of  Jeddo,  judged  itprudent  to  conceal 
his  decease  for  a  while.  His  successor,  an 
adopted  son,  was  only  thirteen  years  old,  and  not 
yet  recognised.  A  council  of  regenov  conducted 
the  government.  For  forty  days  tne  Japanese 
were  obliged  to  let  their  beards  grow,  in  token  of 
mourning.  It  was  whispered,  very  confidentially, 
that  the  new  Taicoun  was  tcrriluy  ill-tempered. 
He  was  commencing  his  "  grand  studies,"  and 
had  little  taste  for  Confucius  and  his  commen- 
tators. Etiquette  required  that  he  should  be 
acquainted  with  them.  His  tutor  could  only 
spefdc  to  him  on  his  knees,  but  in  that  deferen- 
tial posture  he  spoke  pretty  severely. 

On  their  arrival  at  Jeddo  they  were  besieged 
for  eight-and-forty  hours  by  a  crowd  of  Japanese 
officers,  clad  in  rich  silks,  with  a  tail  of  double- 
sabred  followers,  coming  and  going,  and  circu- 
lating throughout  the  vessel.  Seven  governors 
of  Jeddo  came  on  board  at  once.  But  the  cold 
politeness  of  these  fine  officials  raised  sincere 
regrets  for  the  hearty  good  nature  of  the  people 
of  Simoda.  Baron  Gros's  decided  determina- 
tion to  go  on  shore,  to  reside  in  the  city  of 
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Jeddo,  and  to  ne^tiate  his  treaty  there,  excited 
the  stroDgeat  objections  on  the  part  of  these 
high  functionaries,  and  gave  rise  to  intermi- 
naole  negotiations.  Among  other  excuses,  it 
was  urged  that  "  an  intense  cholera  was  raging 
at  Je(^o,  three  thousand  persons  had  aiea 
of  it,  and  three  hundred  per  day  were  still 
dying;  it  was  impossible  for  visitors  to  risk 
tbeir  lives  by  entering  the  town  at  such  a 
time.''  Baron  Gros  answered  that  the  cholera 
was  nothing  new  to  him,  that  he  had  seen  plenty 
of  it  in  France,  and  that  he  was  not  a  bit  afraid 
of  it. 

They  found  in  Jeddo,  a  population  of  two 
millions  and  a  hal^  and  also  a  multitude  of 
little  wooded  heights,  covered  with  bonzeries, 
from  which  there  is  a  charming  view  over  the 
rest  of  the  ciij.  Every  instant  you  pass  larg^ 
eardens,  in  which  the  Japanese  walk  with  their 
families ;  for  they  never  go  out,  except  on  busi- 
ness. In  Japan,  as  in  China,  the  magistrates 
rarely  show  tnemselves  to  the  neople,  and  then 
in  state  costume,  and  attended  tij  a  suite.  The 
Japanese  could  hardly  trust  their  ears,  when 
thev  were  told  that  Napoleon  III.  went  out  in 
a  phaeton  almost  daily,  alone  and  unattended, 
driving  the  carriage  himself;  or  perhaps  on  horse- 
back, with  a  single  aide-de-camp ;  and  that  the 
rest  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  business.  The 
idea  of  a  prince  showing  himself  familiarly  to 
subjects,  shocked  all  their  prejudices ;  but  the 
fact  of  a  sovereign  attending  to  the  administra- 
tion of  his  dominions,  confounded  their  reason. 
Consequentiv  they  remarked,  with  an  air  of  deep 
conviction,  that  it  must  be  very  wearisome  work 
to  be  the  Taicoun  of  the  French.  They  were 
not  far  from  the  truth,  perhaps. 

When  the  Emperor  of  Japan  goes  out,  the 
streets  must  be  completely  empty ;  every  one 
must  keep  within  doors ;  the  citj  must  be  silent 
.  and  motionless.  Any  stray  individual  who  may 
happen  to  be  abroad,  must  remain  fixed  and 
stationary,  with  his  forehead  bowed  towards  the 
ground ;  the  least  infraction  of  this  rule  would 
be  punished  with  death.  However,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jeddo  are  rarely  troubled  by  their 
sovereign's  presence;  he  does  not  leave  his 
palace  more  than  five  or  six  times  a  year. 

In  Japan,  horses  are  not  shod  with  iron; 
they  wear  straw  shoes  like  the  men.  Moreover, 
they  are  honourably  treated,  being  reserved 
solely  for  the  sadole.  Carts,  at  Jeddo,  are 
dragged  by  bulls ;  in  all  Nipon,  there  does  not 
exist  a  single  carriage.  Nor  is  any  one  who 
chooses,  at libertr  to  ride  on  horseback  in  the 
capital  of  the  Taicoun;  that  privilege  is  re- 
served for  great  functionaries.  Jeddo  possesses 
five  hundred  wrestlers,  of  herculean  proportions, 
who  wrestle  for  hire,  at  private  entertainments. 
The  embassy  had  an  idea  of  sending  for  them 
one  evening :  but,  on  consideration,  it  was  set 
down  as  an  undignified  exhibition,  and  the  pro- 
ject was  consequently  given  up. 

Espionage  throughout  Japan  is  open,  habitual, 
legal,  and  official.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  a  poli- 
tical principle ;  it  is  part  of  the  government  ma- 
chinery. One  half  of  the  people  of  Japan  are  spies 


over  the  other  half.  During  the  conferences 
with  Baron  Gros,  one  of  the  Japanese  plenipo- 
tentiaries, named  Kama!  Sakio  Kami,  was  taci- 
turn, never  uttering  a  word,  not  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  earnest  discussions.  His  busi- 
ness seemed  to  be  to  listen,  and  not  to  talk ;  and 
jio  favourable  idea  of  his  intellect  was  formed. 
One  day  the  embassy  was  astonished  at  learn- 
ing the  real  nature  and  importance  of  his  func- 
tions. They  beheld  on  his  visiting-card  the 
noble  title,  Imperial  Spt. 

A  fanciful  legend  attributes  the  first  coloni- 
sation of  the  Japanese  Archipelago,  to  a  Chinese 
emigration.  A  sovereign  of  the  Middle  Em- 
pire, by  his  violence  and  cruelty,  made  every 
one  around  him  tremble.  Feeling  that  his 
strength  began  to  fail,  he  consoled  himself  by 
the  popular  belief  that  the  elixir  of  immortality 
was  a  possibility,  and  unconsciously  forestalled 
a  portion  of  "  A  Strange  Story."  One  of  his 
doctors,  hoping  to  save  nis  own  head  by  getting 
out  of  his  master's  way,  undertook  to  discover 
the  elixir.  "  The  herb  of  long  life,"  he  said, 
*'  really  exists.  It  grows  beyond  the  seas,  in  tiie 
valleys  of  Kiousiou :  but  its  nature  is  so  subtle 
and  aelicate,  that  its  virtues  cannot  be  retained 
unless  it  be  gathered  by  the  purest  and  the 
chastest  of  hands.  Give  me  three  hundred  young 
boys  and  as  many  girls,  robust  and  healthy  in 
constitution,  selected  from  the  first  families  of 
the  empire.  We  will  cross  the  sea,  and  in  a 
few  weeks'  time  will  bring  back  the  precious 
plant  which  will  infallibly  prolong  your  ma- 
jesty's life." 

The  cunning  doctor  went  his  way,  and  settled 
with  his  companions  in  the  emerald  isle  of  the 
far  East ;  in  verdant  Kiousiou ;  founding  thus  the 
fine  race  of  men  who  have  peopled  the  Japanese 
Archipelago  for  ages  past. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  several  facts  which 
contradict  this  romantic  origin.  The  Japanese, 
as  wliite  as  many  Europeans,  can  hardly  be  the  de- 
scendants of  the  yellow  sons  of  Ham .  They  them- 
selves repudiate  all  community  of  origin  with 
the  Chinese.  As  a  race,  the  inhabitants  of  Nipon 
are  unquestionably  superior  to  the  population  of 
China.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  the  Japanese 
to  beloii^  t-o  the  ^reat  Mongolian  family,  and  to 
have  originated  m  an  ancient  emigration  which 
came  by  the  way  of  the  Corea. 

The  Japanese  call  their  country,  Nipon,  in 
common  conversation,  and  in  poetical  language 
the  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun.  Their  Archi- 
pelago consists  of  four  large  islands  and  a  mul- 
titude of  little  islands.  The  four  large  are  Yeso, 
Nipon,  Sikok,  and  Kiousiou.  In  Nipon,  the 
most  considerable,  are  situated  the  three  ^reat 

Jolitical  religious  and  commercial  capites  of 
apan :  namwy,  Ye'do  or  Jeddo,  the  residence 
of  the  Taicoun,  or  civil  sovereign ;  ^leako,  the 
residence  of  the  Mikado,  or  religious  sove- 
reign; and  Oosaka,  the  commercial  metro- 
polis. The  Taicoun's  empire  extends  over  more 
than  three  thousand  eight  hundred  isles  and 
islets.  Every  year  the  Archipeiaco  is  the  scene 
of  violent  earthquakes,  for  which  reason  the 
houses  are  only  one  story  high,  and  are  built 
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of  wood.  Several  Yolcaaioes  are  still  ia  erup- 
lion.  There  ia  no  eternal  anow  in  Japan.  The 
neighbonriog  seas  are  the  moat  stormy  in  the 
world,  ravaged,  bj  redoutable  typhoons.  The 
equinoctial  galea  are  of  unusoal  strength.  St. 
Francis  Xavier  said  that,  in  his  time,  out  of 
tliree  ships  that  sailed  to  Japan,  it  was  a  rare 
event  for  one  to  come  back.  The  climate  of 
Japan^  cold  in  the  north  and  hot  in  the  south, 
but  always  dry,  is  very  healthy.  The  Dutch 
say  that,  during  the  heats,  it  is  almost  as  warm 
in  the  island  of  Kiousiou  as  in  Java^  but  in 
winter,  snow  falb. 

In  favourable  weather,  the  voyage  from 
Shanghai  to  Nangasaki  takes  only  three  days; 
that  from  the  Chinese  coast  to  Jeddo,  a  week. 
Nevertheless,  the  trade  between  the  Celestial 
Empke  and  Japan  is  ahnost  null,  owing  to  the 
iealous  exclusion  of  all  forei^rs  by  Japan. 
Not  more  than  four  or  five  trading  junks,  at  the 
outside,  pay  an  annual  visit  to  Nangasaki.  The 
Japanese  silk  is  very  plentiful,  but  not  so  fino  aa 
the  Cldnese ;  the  tea  in  Japan  is  of  inferior 
flavour,  and  even  slightly  acrid ;  but  the  national 
vanity  pronounces  it  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
continent.  It  is  but  sparmgly  imported.  On 
the  other  hand,  medicmes  are  excessively  dear 
throughout  the  whole  of  Nipon,  and  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  cai^oes  of  the  few  junks 
which  do  arrive,  consist  prinoipaliy  of  Chinese 
drags* 

The  Japanese  women  receive  a  obtain  amount 
of  education ;  they  have  schools;  and,  unlike  the 
Chinese  ladies,  they  do  not  regard  foreigners  as 
ddtiU.  Married  women  distinguish  themselves 
from  single  women  bjr  plucking  out  their  eye- 
brows and  staining  their  teeth  bmck,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  iron  filings  and  saki.  They  walk  about 
the  streets  at  complete  liberty,  and  are  not  shut 
up  in  yamouns,  like  the  female  inhabitants  of 
the  Celestial  Empire. 

There  does  not  exist  the  least  scrap  of  a 
newspaper,  in  Japan  *.  the  publication  oi  news 
being  strictly  forbidden.  It  is  worse  even  than 
in  China,  where  at  least  the  official  journal,  the 
Pekin  Gazette,  with  its  numerous  columns,  ap- 
pears every  day,  and  is  spread  throughout  the 
empire.  Japanese  history  is  the  most  wearisome 
in  the  worldf ;  it  is  almost  a  daily  record  of  the 
acts  and  deeds  of  the  Taicouu :  "  The  emperor 
went  out,  the  emperor  has  been  iU,  the  emperor 
went  to  look  at  the  flowers." 

The  Japanese  of  all  classes  are  passionately 
fond  of  the  hot  bath.  Hot  baths  are  a  na- 
tional institution.  They  are  held  to  be  prefer- 
able to  sleep  itself,  for  cooling  the  blood  and  re- 
posing the  members.  The  attendants  of  the 
embassy  at  Jeddo  bathed  so  boisterously  as  to 
prevent  their  ^esta  ft'om  sleeping  during  half 
the  night.  It  is  said  that  in  summer  the  entire 
operation  is  completed  in  the  streets,  and  that 
ladies  do  not  hesitate  to  perform  their  ablutions 
in  front  of.  their  doors.  But  the  approach  of 
winter  prevented  the  Europeans  from  witnessing 
that  singular  spectacle. 

When  the  Japanese  want  to  designate  their 
"  I,"  their  own  self,  their  personality,  they  point 


to  their  nose ;  with  them,  the  tip  of  the  nose  ia 
the  seat  of  individuality.  In  this  there  is  no- 
thing so  very  absurb;  a  Frendiman,  for  the 
same  purpose,  wiU  indicate  his  stomach. 

The  monetary  unit  of  Japan  is  the  itchibou : 
a  prett^r  piece  of  silver,  shaped  like  a  domino. 
Three  itchibous  are  worth  a  Hexican  piastre. 
The  kobang,  a  gold  coin,  is  worth  four  itchiboujsw 
The  Dutch  at  Nangasaki  empby,  besides,  paper 
taels  ;  the  common  people  use  aapeks,  a  copper 
coin,  for  small  transactions. 

China  is  the  country  of  equality ;  every  one 
there,  except  the  sons  of  tankaderes  or  ooat- 
women,  may,  on  passing  a  good  ezamuiatbn, 
become  a  mandann,  and  aspire  to  honours. 
Japan,  on  the  oontzary,  is  a  feudal  empire, 
governed  by  a  military  aristocracy.  There  are 
nine  classes  of  Japanese;  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, no  one  can  rise  above  the  class  in 
which  he  was  bom.  Every  attempt  of  the  kind 
is  unfavourably  regarded,  and  is  adverse  to 
public  opmion.  The  absence  of  ambition  and 
of  luxui7  is  the  probable  cause  of  the  quiet  air, 
the  complete  satisfaction,  the  expansive  gaiety, 
which  mark  the  Japanese  character.  Nowhere 
else,  do  you  meet  with  people  so  contented,  and 
so  devoid  of  anxious  thousht. 

The  princes  or  daimio,  the  nobles,  the  priests, 
and  the  military,  constitute  the  four  first  classes 
of  the  nation,  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  wearing 
two  sabres.  The  subaltern  officials  and  the  me- 
dical men  form  the  fifth  class,  and  may  wear  one 
sabre.  The  merchants  and  wholesale  dealers, 
the  retail  dealers  and  artisans,  the  peasants  and 
the  coolies,  the  tanners  and  the  leatner  curriers, 
make  the  four  last  classes  of  the  population, 
and  may  not,  in  any  case,  wear  any  sabre.  All 
who  deal  in  skins  are  reckoned  impure;  they 
are  not  allowed  to  reside  in  towns,  but  dwell  in 
villages  especially  allotted  to  them  in  the  open 
country.  They  supply  the  state  with  execu- 
tioners, who  do  not  lead  an  idle  life ;  for  the 
penal  laws  of  Japan  are  exceedingly  rigorous, 
and  inflict  the  punishment  of  dealii  for  very 
trifling  offences.  Whosoever  causes  his  neigh- 
bour's death  through  imprudence,  or  conc^Is 
a  criminal,  is  immediately  beheaded.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  further  intercourse  with  Europe 
may  temper  the  severity  of  Japanese  legisla- 
tion. 

The  only  sciences  cultivated  in  the  empire  are 
medicine  and  astronomy.  There  are  two  obser- 
vatories in  the  island  of  Nipon;  one  at  Jeddo, 
the  other  at  Mcako.  The  great  comet  of  October, 
1858,  did  not  cause  the  slightest  signs  of  astonish- 
ment or  uneasiness  in  the  natives'  countenances. 
At  Shanghai,  during  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  very 
different  manifestations  were  made.  The  mih- 
tary  mandarins  shot  their  arrows,  to  kill  the 
dragon  who  was  devouring  the  moon;  from 
every  junk  and  every  pagoda  there  resounded 
a  deafening  din  of  gongs,  intended  to  frighten 
the  monster  away.  The  Japanese  physicians 
read  Dutch  medical  books  ana  seriously  studied 
their  art.  Two  of  them  assiduously  frequented 
the  embassy,  for  the  sake  of  consulting  the  navy 
surgeons  respecting  the  cholera. 
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In  religious  matters,  the  Japanese  are  tole- 
rant, or  rather  ver;  indifferent.  In  the  Archi- 
pelago, for  ages  past,  several  vorshipe  have  co- 
existed in  peace;  Buddhism  and  the  religion 
of  Confucius,  foreign  importations,  share  the 
public  favour  with  the  Sinto  or  worship  of  the 
Kamis,  the  primitive  religion  of  the  country. 
Thanks  to  this  tolerance,  the  Spanish  and  Fortu* 

fuese  miaeionariefr  had  not  been  many  years  in 
apan  before  two  bandred  thousand  natives  of 
the  highest  classes  had  received  baptism  and 
become  Christian  converts.  Such  a  religious 
movement  was  unexampled.  But  times  are 
changed.  For  the  last  two  hundred  yteB,  there, 
has  not  been  a  single  Christian  in  Japan. 
They  were  all  exterminated  by  the  Emperors 
Tajfko  and  Yeyas. 

Lately,  three  or  four  Erench  missionaries 
have  made  attempts  in  the  Loo-Choo  islanda ; 
but  their  aetd  has  been  prodnotive  of  little 
effect.  An  army  of  satellites  are  occupied  day 
and  night  in-  preventing  them  from  holding 
any  commumcation  with  the  islanders.  Their 
servants  are  incessantly  changed.  All  the  houses 
which  look  towards  their  dwelling  have  had 
their  doors  and  windOfWB  bricked  up,  and  an 
outlet  made  on  tiie  other  side.  Whenever 
they  ^0  out  for  a  walk  in  the  country,  every 
one  is  ordered  to  retire;  and  the  only  and 
invariable  reply  to  all  their  questions  is,  "  I 
do  not  understand."  In  this  respect  the  Japa- 
nese entertain  at*  the  present  oay  the  ideas 
of  two  hundred  years  ago.  The^  have  ndt 
made  the  slightest  progress.  They  reminded 
the  French  embassy  of  the  famous  reply  of  the 
Spanish  captain  to  the  emperor,  whieh  tuought 
about  the  great  persecution^  Taiko,  one  day, 
expressing  to  the  captain  his  astonishment  at  the 
vast  possessions  of  the  king  his  master,  inauired 
how  a  kingdom  comparatively  so  small  had 
succeeded  in  acquiring  such  enormous  domains  ? 
**  In  a  very  simple  way,"  the  Spaniard  incon- 
siderately reoliea.  And,  thereupon,  he  explained 
how  Spanisn  priests  had  settled  in  newly- 
discovered  countries,  and  converted  the  idola- 
trous inhabitants  by  their  virtues  and  their 
eloquence;  and  how  the  court  of  Madrid, 
finding  the  ground  ready  prepared  and  the 
converts  to  Roman  Catholicism  favourably 
disposed,  had  sent  a  few  troops  into  the 
country,  and  bad  annexed  it  to  its  own  do- 
minions, llie  imprudent  hint  was  not  thrown 
away  upon  the  sharp-witted  sovereign  of  Japan. 
He  immediately  resolved  on  the  rum  of  Christi- 
anity, and  earned  out  his  resolve  with  unswerv- 
ing perseverance.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
5 nests  were  expelled  from  bis  realm.  The 
apanese  Christians  were  compelled  to  choose 
between  abjuration  or  death.  In  a  few  years, 
nothing  remained  of  the  wonderful  edifice 
rapidly  raised  by  St.  Francis  Xavier.  But  it 
wul  be  evident  that  the  revolution  which  crushed 
Christianity  in  Japan,  wns  purely  political,  and 
in  no  degree  religious. 

There  is  no  standing  army  in  Japan.  All  the 
two-sabred  gentry,  who  form  the  suite  of  the 
princes  and  governors  in  time  of  peace,  act  as 


soldiers  in  time  of  war.  Individually,  they  are 
very  brave;  but  their  swords  and  spears  will 
hardly  enable  them  to  resist  European  tactics. 
It  is  asserted,  however,  that,  conscious  of  their 
weakness,  they  carefully  read  strategical  works. 
Japan  feels  that  Europe  has  made  the  first 
breach  in  her  exclusiveness,  and  is  tormented 
just  now  by  a  touch  of  anxious  uncertainty 
respecting  the  future.  She  understands  fully 
that,  with  bows  and  arrows,  she  can  make  no 
head  against  Mini^  rifles,  and  she  endeavours  to 
acc[uire  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  naval 
science  and  military  art.  To  have  soldiers 
wortliyof  the  name,  she  must  at  once  renounce 
sandals,  puffy  trousers,  and  long  robes  trailing 
behind 'S  but  she  is  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice. 
The  Japanese  have  not,  like  the  Chinese,  the 
stupid  prejudiee  to  believe  and  to  boast  them- 
selves superior  to  every  other  people.  They 
set  themselvea  above  the  Cliinese  and  the 
Corcans,  but  they  estimate  the  Western  Powers 
at  their  real  value. 

In  Japan,  in  case  of  necessity,  people  now 
only  perform  the  pantomime  of  ripping  open 
their  ovm  abdomen ;  they  cut  the  carotid  artery, 
or  get  a  friendlv  hand  to  cut  it  for  them. 
EvidenUy,  the  Happy  Despatch  is  an  ancient 
custom  fast  going  out  of  fashion.  Many  anec- 
dotes relating  thereto,  which  have  widely  curcu- 
lated,  belong  to  quite  bygone  times. 

The  government  of  Japan,  like  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Siam,  presents  the  singular  fact  of 
two  sovereigns  reigning  simultaneously,  in  a 
re^lar  and  normal  way»  in  virtue  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country.  In  Siam,  there  is  a 
first  and  a  second  king,  too  exercise  the  supreme 
power  at  the  same  time ;  in.  Japan,  there  are  the 
civil  emperor  and  the  ecclesiastical  emperor,  the 
Taicoun  and  the  Mikado.  The  Tuooun,  whom 
Europeans  wrongly  style  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
is  only  the  delegate,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Mikado,  who  is  the  real  sovereign  of  Nipon. 
This  illustrious  persona(|[e  is  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  dynasties,  the  descendant  of 
the  gods,  and  too  elevated  to  busy  himself 
with  thin^  of  this  world  and  to  attend  to 
the  administration  of  affairs,  he  turns  over 
that  duty  to  his  subordinate.  Originally, 
the  Taiconns  were  only  mayors  of  the  palace, 
the  chief  officers  of  a  degenerate  dynasty  de- 
clined from  its  native  vigour.  Instead  of  con- 
fining in  a  cloister  the  last  Japanese  Merovin- 
gian, they  have  sliavcd  his  head,  hav^  shut  him 
up  in  a  sumptuous  temple,  and  converted  him 
into  a  living  idol;  both  the  demigod  himself  and 
the  nation  at  large  being  firmly  persuaded  that 
such  a  condition  is  most  in  conformity  with 
his  divine  origm.  Tho  new  dynasty  took 
its  seat  on  the  throne,  and  usurned  the  power 
thereto  appertaining,  protesting  all  the  whde  its 
great  respect  for  its  otd  masters,  and  continuing 
to  acknowledge  them  as  the  absolute  sovereigns 
of  the  Archipelago.  On  this  fiction  does  the 
whole  edifice  of  the  Japanese  political  constitu- 
tion depend.  The  MiVado  continues  to  reside 
at  MeaJu),  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Children  of 
the  Sun,  surrounded  by  a  sumptuous  court,  the 
Digitized  by  VjI^OVL 
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object  of  the  outward  respect  of  his  all-powerftd 
Tassal.  His  indolent  existence  is  passed  within 
the  enclosure  of  his  vast  palace,  from  which  an 
inflexible  policy  forbids  bim  to  stir.  His  court 
is  the  rendezvous  of  poets,  musicians,  artists, 
and  astronomers.  The  rice  he  eats,  is  carefully 
selected  grain  by  grain.  He  never  jjuts  on  the 
same  £;arments  twice;  he  never  drinks  twice 
from  the  same  cap ;  it  is  instant!;^  broken,  lest 
profane  lips  should  dare  to  touch  it.  Formerly, 
ne  had  to  remain  hours  and  hours  upon  his 
throne,  establishing  and  securing  by  his  own  im- 
mobility the  stabihty  of  the  empire  in  general. 
Were  he  to  stir  and  turn  his  head,  the  portion  of 
Japan  Ijpng  in  that  direction  would  be  threatened 
by  ternfic  misfortunes.  But  no  earthy  Mikado 
being  found  capable  of  sitting  perfectly  motion- 
less and  many  provinces  or  Ni|)OXL  having 
suffered  evils  in  plenty,  a  compromise  was  hit 
upon.  At  present,  the  crown,  placed  upon  the 
throne,  suffices  to  ensure  the  stability  of  the 
empire,  and  to  spread  tranauillity  throughout 
all  Nipon.  For  two  hundrea  years,  Japan  has 
been  at  peace,  untroubled  by  any  war,  external 
or  civiK 

But  everything  in  this  world  has  its  day, 
dynasties  as  well  as  dogs.  This  haughty  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Mikado,  this  potent  Tai'coun, 
chief  of  the  armies  and  moderator  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, has  allowed  himself  to  be  circumvented 
in  the  inextricable  meshes  of  etiquette  and 
vanity.  He  has  been  persuaded  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  empire  is  a  heavy  burden, 
and  that  an  idle  and  luxurious  life  is  more  suit- 
able to  tlie  dignity  of  his  race.  Now,  he  is 
relieved  of  the  administration  of  his  dominions 
by  the  Gotairo,  the  hereditary  first  minister, 
who  for  several  generations  has  planted  himself 
beside  the  throne.  His  time  is  spent  in  the 
empty  observance  of  ceremonies  and  frequent 
auoiences ;  he  only  leaves  his  palace  at  Jeddo  a 
few  times  a  year,  to  go  and  adore  the  images 
of  his  ancestors ;  perhaps  he  will  never  in  his 
life  behold  the  yacht,  a  model  of  lightness 
and  elegance,  which  the  English,  ignorant 
of  the  actual  state  of  Japanese  politics,  sent 
him  as  a  present.  \Vho  knows  whether  the 
Gotairo  be  not  destined  in  turn  to  found  a 
third  dynasty  at  Oosaka,  to  the  exclusion  of  tlie 
other  two  ? 

The  central  government  of  Japan  possesses 
rare  energy,  ana  exercbes  an  absolute  authority 
in  every  part  of  the  empire.  Information  respect- 
ing it,  has  been  necessarily  incomplete,  as  every 
inquiry  made  about  it  excited  sudpicion.  Ever 
beside  the  civil  emperor,  who  reigns  and  does  not 
ffovem,  there  is  the  hereditary  first  minister  or 
Gotairo,  who  really  governs.  He  is  assisted  by 
a  grand  council  composed  of  six  members,  and  by 
another  council  of  fifteen  members  whose  duty  is 
to  prepare  laws.  There  are,  moreover,  four  other 
ministers,  the  last  of  whom  is  the  minister  of 
police,  but  who  must  be  the  busiest  of  all,  if  he 
DC  obliged  to  read  the  innumerable  reports  sent 
in  by  the  army  of  spies  spread  all  over  the  empire. 
The  French  embassy  alone  eave  him  no  little 
trouble,  if  his  agents  forwarded  all  their  fans. 


crapamed  full  of  notes,  relating  every  trifling 
action  performed  by  the  embassy  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  of  the  sun.  f 


DROPPINGS. 
The  leaves  that  fall  on  the  graasj  wall, 

And  the  rain  dropping  out  of  the  apple  tree ! 
And  IB  it  only  a  paasing  dream  ? 
For,  I  know  not  why,  but  these  things  seem, 

Just  now  worth  more  than  the  world  to  me. 

Fast  the  leaves  fall  on  the  grassy  wall ; 

Fast  drops  the  rain  from  the  apple  tree ; 
And,  if  I  could  feel  what  I  feel  now 
Bat  a  moment  longer,  I  think  I  should  know 

More  than  ever  was  known,  or  known  will  be. 

Wherefore  ?    Leaves  fall  all  day  on  the  wall, 

All  day  drops  rain  from  the  apple  tree. 
But  never  before  did  the  leaves  and  the  raun, 
And  they  doubtless  will  never,  never  again. 
Seem  about  to  impart  such  a  secret  to  me. 

Mere  leaves  that  fall  on  yonder  wall  I 

Mere  rain  dropping  down  out  of  yonder  tree ! 
What  matter  ?    If  Natnre  has  something  to  say. 
Let  her  take  her  own  time,  let  her  choose  her  owd 
way, 
So  long  as  at  last  she  will  say  it  to  me. 

Ah !  bat  leaves  will  fall,  as  now,  on  the  wall, 

And  rain,  as  now,  drop  from  oat  of  the  tree 

Many,  many  a  day,  while  the  chance,  I  know 

Is  lost  I     I  have  missed  what,  a  moment  ago. 

The  leaves  and  the  rain  had  confided  to  me. 


A  YARN  FROM  A  RUSSIAN  SAILOR. 

I  HATE  been  an  officer  in  a  marching  regiment 
until  very  lately ;  I  hope  I  did  my  duty  in  that 
capacity.  The  kindness  of  my  superiors,  the 
good  wiU  of  my  comrades,  induces  me  to  hope 
that  I  served  with  credit.  But  owing  to  the  large 
reductions  in  the  army  which  have  characterised 
the  reign  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Russia^  I 
found  myself  at  the  age  of  thirty  entirely  with- 
out employment.  I  had  no  special  reason  to 
complain.  I  was  merely  one  of  that  large  number 
of  persons  dismissed  from  many  callings  and 
professions  who  have  lately,  I  fear,  produced 
much  mischief  by  their  discontents.  Yet  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  the  government  to  discharge 
us  from  our  employments  appeared  just.  A  few 
years  ago  Russia  was  strangled  by  the  immense 
number  of  persons  who  fed  upon  the  public  purse. 
The  number  of  the  army  was  ahnost  incredible; 
the  n^  was  very  large;  the  civil  service,  still 
amazingly  numerous,  was  then  much  more  so> 
but  the  present  Czar  at  once  determined  upon 
reform.  The  dose  of  the  Crimean  war  enabled 
him  to  reduce  the  army  very  considerably.  The 
destruction  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  necessarily 
caused  a  large  reduction  in  the  navy.  The  reforms 
in  the  civil  service  were  made  voluntarily,  but 
they  were  much  needed,  and  they  will  probably 
soon  be  followed  by  still  greater  changes  in  that 
department. 

The  question,  however,  which  perplexed  every- 
body was  this :  "  What  was  to  be  done  with  all  the 
people  thus  deprived  of  their  daily  bread  ?"  Many 
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of  those  persons  were  unfitted  by  their  previous 
habits  for  any  other  callings  than  those  from 
which  they  had  been  ejected.  Yet  no  nation  has 
ever  offered  to  wisdom  and  valour  such  speedy, 
and  such  splendid  rewards.  By  her  wise  magna- 
nimity she  has  attracted  to  her  land,  much  of  the 
wit  and  nerve  of  foreign  countries.  Youngest 
among  the  sisterhood  of  nations,  she  has  bor- 
rowed the  best  jewels  of  the  rest. 

Even  the  imperial  family  are  foreigners  rather 
than  Russians.    Every  soldier  who  had  a  brave 
heart  and  a  stout  arm  has  been  sure  of  a  right 
royal  welcome  here.    To  the  artist  and  to  the 
man  of  science,  Russia  has  awarded  admira- 
tion, respect,  wealth;  to  the  mechanic  or  the 
labourer,  she  has  given  that  which  has  raised  him 
far  higher  than  he  could  ever  have  hoped  to  rise 
in  other  countries.    This  is  the  policy  to  which 
England  owes,  not  only  much  of  her  commercial 
prosperity,  but  much  of  her  fame  in  arts  and 
arms.  The  gain  of  Russia  has  been  equally  large. 
The  bravest  of  the  brave  chiefs  who  kept  the 
walls  of  Sebastopol  against  the  united  strength 
of  four  great  nations,  was  a  German  also.    The 
first  ambas«idor  whom  England  sent  to  the  court 
of  Russia,  was  an  Englishman  who  had  won 
renown  and  fortune  in  the  Russian  service.  Some 
of  her  largest  landowners  are  French,  but  one  of 
the  finest  estates  in  the  south  was  given  to  a 
General  Cobley,  an  Englishman,  and  has  now 
passed  by  inheritance  to  an  Italian.    The  docks 
at  Sebastopol  were  built  by  an  Englishman. 
The  lucrative  wool  trade  of  the  south,  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen.  The  largest  mercan- 
tile house  in  the  Azoff,  is  English.    The  com 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Greeks.     The  chief 
bankers  in  Russia  are  Jews.    The  retail  shop- 
keepers are  chiefly  French  and  Germans ;  but 
the  best  retail  trade  in  Russia  has  been  for  many 
years  the  property  of  an  English  firm,  Messrs. 
NidioUs  and  Pliiiie.     I  live  in  one  of  a  row  of 
fourteen  of  the  stateliest  palaces  in  Europe :  four 
belong  to  Italians,  four  belong  to  Jews,  two  belong 
to  Frenchmen,  one  belongs  to  a  German,  and 
the  remaining  three  are  public  offices.    In  no 
country  has  even  second  and  third-rate  ability 
been   so  liandsomely  and  universally  acknow- 
ledged. 

Therefore,  when  I,  with  many  others,  was  first 
cast  upon  the  world,  we  were  much  dispirited; 
many  of  us  were  not  disposed,  and  are  not  yet 
disposed,  to  do  fiill  justice  to  the  motives  which 
dictated  our  dismissal.  Hence  the  present  dis- 
contents. Those  discontents  are  very  serious,  for 
they  are  very  widely  spread.  It  is  hard  to  do 
good,  without  doing  evil  also.  God  send  the 
emperor  sfrfely  through  the  noble  and  arduous 
task  he  has  undertaken !  It  is  unfortunately  too 
true  that  at  this  moment  no  class  in  the  vast 
Russian  empire  can  be  called  contented.  A 
powerful  aaid  wealthy  nobility  have  lost  much  of 
their  authority,  and  as  they  fear,  though  ground- 
Icssly,  much  of  their  wealth.  Commercial  re- 
strictions have  only  partially  been  removed. 
The  peasantry  feel  that  they  have  been  duped  by 


half  measures.  The  very  students,  carrying  angry 
thoughts  away  from  their  homes,  have  broken 
out  into  insubordination,  and  are  now  wandering 
by  hundreds,  filled  with  the  restless  thoughts  of 
youth  half  taught,  and  quite  undisciplined. 

I  was  never  one  of  those  dangerous  malcon- 
tents who  now  swarm  over  the  country.  If  a 
little  sad  at  my  dismissal,  I  was  at  least  re- 
signed to  it.  I  come  of  a  peaceful  family.  My 
father  was  an  old  servant  of  the  state,  and 
the  emperor  rewarded  him  with  a  royal  hand. 
His  large  experience  taught  me  both  the 
wisdom  and  the  reasons  which  lead  to  hope. 
Soon,  also,  my  good  character  in  the  regiment, 
and,  what  my  superiors  were  good  enough  to  call 
my  former  services,  singled  me  out  for  further 
employment ;  and  one  day  our  little  family  were 
much  pleased  and  rather  startled  to  find  that  I 
had  been  appointed  captain  of  a  fine  steamer, 
belonging  to  the  Imperial  Steam  Navigation  and 
Trading  CJompany.  It  was  the  only  place  that 
could  be  found  for  me,  I  suppose ;  anyhow,  I  ac- 
cepted it  with  thanks,  and  set  about  to  render 
mysdf  fit  for  it.  But  I  remember  the  first  time 
we  lit  our  fires,  and  I  stood  on  the  paddle-box 
shouting  out  my  orders,  that  the  sailing-vessels 
and  small  tugs  iii  the  offing  showed  rather  a 
nervous  alacrity  to  get  out  of  my  way,  and  that 
I  steamed  out  of  the  harbour,  having  a  very  wide 
berth  indeed. 

My  new  masters  have  about  fifty  vessels  of 
various  tonnage.  They  are  liberal,  and  my  place 
is  a  pleasant  one— well  paid,  honourable,  easy. 
The  company  have  given  employment  to  many 
of  the  officers  of  the  late  Black  Sea  fleet,  and 
numerous  other  persons  similarly  circumstanced 
have  found  good  pay  and  good  quarters  under  its 
protection.  But  the  truth  is,  we  are  not  sailors. 
Our  navigation  is  distinguished  by  courage  rather 
than  by  seamanship.  We  go  out  in  all  weathers, 
but  we  more  often  come  to  grief  than  otherwise. 
We  are  terrible  fellows  for  running  into  small 
colliers,  and  merehantmen  generally.  Not  un- 
frequently  we  lose  our  reckoning  and  don't  ex- 
actly know  where  we  are :  so  we  now  and  then— 
in  fact  rather  oftener  than  otherwise— get  ashore. 
We  are  not  ashamed  of  it.  We  have  no  need 
to  be  so ;  for  if  we  have  not  much  of  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  CJooks  and  Franklins, 
we  have  warm  hearts  under  our  smart  military- 
looking  uniforms,  and  have  more  than  once  ren- 
dered kind  and  gratuitous  services,  even  to 
British  men-of-war,  in  distress  from  chance  or 
circumstance.  I  do  not  say  this  boastingly  as  of 
myself;  I  say  it  in  the  name  of  my  countrymen 
and  comi-ades.  I  have  never  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  of  much  use  to  others ;  but  I  hope, 
if  occasion  offered,  I  would  try  to  do  my  best. 

At  all  events,  though  I,  like  many  of  my 
brother-officers,  have  not  been  brought  up  to 
sailoringj  we  cannot  do  much  harm.  Our  ships 
are  mostly  English  built,  and  are  stout  and  sea- 
worthy. We  have  English  stokers  and  pokers, 
and  a  good  many  English  hands  on  board ;  for 
we  pay  handsomely,  and  our  own  sailors  are 
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a  good  bannless  set  of  fellows,  and  I  haye  re- 
marked that  Britons  generally  seem  to  know 
when  they  are  pretty  well  o£  So  do  our  pas- 
sengers, for  now  and  then  a  spirited  sort  of 
fellow  does  not  mind  trying  his  fortune  with 
us  for  a  short  voyage.  And  whenever  we  meet 
sueh  a  bold  adventurer  we  give  him  the  wel- 
come due  to  the  bold ;  and  as  we  have  a  French 
cook  on  board  we  give  him  a  veiy  good  dinner 
to  keep  his  spirits  up»  Most  of  us  have  our 
wives  on  board;  most  of  our  wives  play  the 
piano,  some  of  them  sing ;  sa  we  are  merry,  and, 
if  the  boiler  bursts,  as  it  will  sometimes,  we 
have  our  sails;  and,. after  all,  the  Mediteiranean 
IB  not  a  very  dangerous  sea^  and  there  are 
always  plenty  of  ships  about,  so  whatever  mis- 
chief may  befal  us,  we  are  pretty  sure  to  be  able 
to  hail  another  vessel  in  time  to  get  out  of 
the  scrape.  And  now,  suppose  you,  good- 
humoured  English  passenger,  sing  us  *'  God  save 
the  Queen/'  My  wife  shall  play  the  aoeom- 
paniment,  and  if  you  ever  get  home,  which  I  am 
not  rash  enough  to  promise,  tell  your  country- 
men that  we  Russians  are  not  such  terrible 
fellows  after  all,  and  certainly  wish  no  harm  to 
you  or  to  any  one  ebe. 


PUTTING  ON  THE  SCREW. 

EvEBTBODT  puts  the  screw  ui>on  some  one 
else  I  in  fact,  human  Iffe  is  a  series  of  screws, 
where  it  all  depends  on  chance  who  turns 
the  handle,  and  who  is  underneath  the  press. 
Everything  can  be  resolved  into  this ;  not  onlv 
in  trade  or  business,  instances  of  which  we  all 
know  of,  but  in  every  relation  of  life,  and  under 
every  circumstance  whatever.  What  a  screw 
temper  is,  for  instance,  and  how  it  keeps  all  the 
household  underlying  in  mashed  and  mangled 
subjection!  Take  a  tamily  of  sisten.  Who  puts 
the  screw  on  to  all  the  rest :  the  good-natured 
sisters,  or  that  little  fiery-eyed  "party"  whose 
characteristic  it  is  to  be  ever  nun«7  for  a 
quarrel  P  Who  studies  the  good-natured  sisters  P 
Who  caters  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  fancies,  or 
attends  to  their  likes  or  dislikes  P  No  one. 
They  know  nothing  of  moral  dynamics,  these 
white-souled  creatures;  they  turn  no  screw- 
handle,  andput  no  living  heart  under  the  press ; 
but,,  whether  opposed  or  humoured,  serewed 
down  or  left  tree,  are  just  the  same  placid 
contented  amiabb  beings  they  ever  were,  peri- 
lously tempting  to  tyrants.  Not  so  the  nery- 
eyed  sister.  She  puts  on  the  screw  heavily, 
sweeping  every  one  of  the  household  under 
the  worm,  and  grinding  them  down  into  pulp 
and  compost.  No  one  is  rash  enough  to 
opposo  her:  for  who  oares  to  thrust  lumself 
into  the  path  of  a  storm,  when  half  an  hour's 
walk  across  a  bleak  moor  would  set  him 
on  the  outer  edge,  clear  of  the  wrath  of  the 
an^  lightning  and  the  passion  of  the  driving 
rain  r  The  safety  of  peace  is  well  bought  by  a 
little  extra  trouble  and  self-sacrifice,  and  only 
fools  object  to  a  trifling  loss  for  the  fiake  of  a 
greater  gain.  And  surely  it  is  better  to  succumb 


to  the  fiery-eyed,  and  salmiit  to  be  pressed  flat 
under  her  screw,  than  to  live  in  a  perpetual 
whirlwind  of  contention,  ever  atrugglmg  who 
shall  clutch  the  handle.  Wherefore  fiery-eyes 
gets  her  own  way  in  the  house,  aa  a  matter  of 
course,  by  screw  presaure;.  and  all  the  home 
amiabilities  submit  to  her,,  and  allow  W  to 
manipulate  them  at  her  pleasure. 

Li  married  life  the  sorew  ia  generally  in  great 
request :  the  handle  for  the  most  part  turning  by 
an  endless  band,  which  only  needs  the  faintest 
touch  to  guide  it.  And  here  again,  as  in  the 
case  of  Dery-eyes,  it  is  who  has  the  highest 
temper  that  gives  the  strongest  turn,  and  who 
is  least  to  be  feared  that  gets  the  hardest  driven. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  wife  who  is  put  under  the 
screw  of  her  husband's  peculiarities  :  sometimes 
it  is  the  husband  who  is  martyred  by  his  wife's 
extravagances.  I  know  a  little  woman  whose 
life  is  a  perpetnal  sacrifice  to  blmds  and  boots, 
and  anotuer  vfho  will  surdy  never  rest  in  her 
grave  because  of  the  creases  in  the  tablecloths, 
and  a  certain  silver  tankard  wiiich  never  b 
clean,  never  wbb  clean,  and  never  will  be  dean, 
yet  which  the  maid  polishea  twice  a-week  with 
rouge,  and  mb»  up  every  day  with  "  diamoy 
leather."  My  little  friend  who  ia  under  the 
sorew  in  the  matter  of  blinds,  has  long  ago  been 
sq[ueesed  flat  and  shapdess ;  but  then  her  husband 
wields  a  very  formidable  machine,  and  knows 
how  to  give  the  extra  turn  scientificallv.  A 
third  is  under  the  screw  of  h«r  husband's  dis- 
order and  irregularitv,  having  to  subdue  her  own 
instincts  of  order  ana  organisation  and  dear  me- 
thodical punctuality,  in  obedience  to  his  demand 
for  muddle,  and  being  obliged  to  neglect  her  own 
life  in  the  vain  attempt  to  stitch  up  the  ra^  and 
rents  of  his.  In  point  of  fact  she  is  held  in  the 
tightest  vice  of  all,  her  whole  life  being  passed 
in  a  state  of  uncomfortable  pressure  and  inhar- 
monious servitude,  where  she  has  not  even  the 
wages  of  service— the  pleasure  of  accomplishing 
the  work  she  undertakes  to  fulfil.  As  a  rule,  I 
should  say  that  wives  are  more  frequently  under 
the  screw  than  husbands,  and  with  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  smashed  vitality :  but  sometimes  they 
take  their  reven^ :  and  a  woman's  revenge,  like 
most  things  feminine,  is  apt  to  be  excessive,  and 
by  no  means  well  considered.  When  they  once 
get  hold  of  the  screw-handle,  pray  how  much 
nerve  and  muscle  do  you  think  is  left  entire  P 
And  do  they  ever  leave  off  turning  until  theu 
victim  is  a  mere  superfides— «  flattened  bit  of 
cardboard  bearing  but  a  remote  resemblance  to 
a  man  P  The  screw  of  old  maiden  primness, 
which  squeezes  down  all  exuberance  and  indi« 
viduality  and  naturabess  and  moral  richness, 
as  if  all  men  ought  to  be  pulped  into  one  homo* 
geneous  whole,  and  then  run  off  into  moulds 
uke  so  many  jellies  of  the  same  shape:  the 
screw  of  housekeeping  meanness,  where  there 
are  barbed  pointa  and  salt  to  rub  into  the 
wounds,  over  and  above  the  lawful  amount  of 
pressure :  the  screw  of  feminine  gadding,  which 
cannot  rest  quietly  at  home  and  will  not  gad 
abroad  alone,  but  must  have  a  companion  to  fly 
in  the  same  concentric  circles;  tlie  screw  of 
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sullen  tadtumity,  wliioh  will  not  open  its  own 
lips  to  speak,  and  forbids  jou  to  0])en  yours; 
contraziwise,  the  screw  of  chatterijig,  wLich 
cannot  let  you  keep  silent,  not  if  it  went  with 
your  life  or  reputation;  are  not  all  these  screws 
of  hundred  horse-power,  whence  no  human  soul 
can  issue  in  rightful  form,  or  with  due  pro- 
portion of  numbers  ?  The  screw  takes  the  life- 
blood  out  of  them. 

I  have  seen  a  great  dead  of  screw  pressure^ 
in  life;  and  felt  it  too.  It  works  with 
marvelloas  force  in  the  schoolroom  and  nur^ 
serj^  where  tiny  tyrants  try  their  hands  at 
mimature  coercion,  and  act  small  dramas  like 
the  larger  ones  of  outside  life,  with  none  of  the 
elements  of  oppression  wanting.  Wo  can  all, 
I  am  sure,  look  back  to  days  of  childhood 
when  we  suffered  martyrdom  under  the  screw  of 
the  elder  and^roDger :  or,  if  we  were  those  elder 
and  stronger  ourselves,  when  we  trrannously 
inflicted  an  amount  of  pain  and  suffering,  the 
remembrance  of  which  makes  us  iucline  to 
the  theory  of  incarnate  demonhood,  and.  the  in- 
nate depravity  of  the  human  heart.  Oh !  that 
screw  of  the  childish  tormentors !  It  is  not  a 
tiling  to  be  despised  by  the  authorities,  seeing 
that  it  often  crashes  the  soul  out  of  all  shape 
and  substance,  and  leaves  the  mark  of  mutila- 
tion for  ever  on  the  mind.  Then  again,  our 
ver^  affections  put  the  screw  on  us,  and  force 
us  into  wavs  and  walks  uncongenial  to  every 
inner  unpulse.  So  does  the  love  of  others, 
which  is  a  mighty  tyrannical  matter,  generally, 
though  the  victim  is  wreathed  with  flowers,  and 
the  screw-handle  works  noiselessly,  being  well 
oiled.  That  love  of  others  is  such  au  unanswer^ 
able  power !  It  binds  us  down  with  links  lighter 
than  silk  and  stronger  than  sted.  Love  is  a 
mighty  screw  on  the  world,  and  few  escape 
whole  from  under  its  vice ;  it  makes  the  proud 
humble,  tlie  mean  generous,  the  merciful  unjust, 
and  the  patient  cruel ;  it  changes  all  thoughts, 
all  complexions,  all  hopes,  ail  minds;  it  is  a 
screw  press,  an  alembic,  a  crucible,  a  dyeing; 
vat;  it  is  the  Proteus  of  the  moral  world, 
and  transmutes  all  things,  like  the  philosopher's 
stone  or  the  universal  smvent.  Because  of  this, 
because  we  are  loved  and  it  is  expected  of  us, 
we  will  cast  our  skins  like  renewing  snakes ;  we 
will  forswear  the  nature  which  our  mothers  gave 
us,  and  deny  the  instincts  inherited  like  the 
three  per  cents,  from  our  fathers ;  we  will  do  all 
and  be  all  that  is  most  foreign  to  our  original 
selves ;  and  when  we  have  done  all  this,  peniaps 
the  screw  breaks,  and  we  are  mangled  and 
smashed  and  discarded  like  damaged  goods,  by 
the  screw  turner. 

Sickness,  too,  puts  on  the  screw  pretty  tightly. 
We  do  all  sorts  of  tilings  for  a  patient,  which 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  us  to  do  for 
one  sane  and  well.  We  run  up  and  down 
stairs  twenty  times  a  day,  and  never  count 
the  steps,'  even  though  we  be  fat,  plethoric, 
gouty,  or  indolent ;  we  accept  peevish  tempers, 
plough  ourselves  constitutionally  irritable  and 
intolerant  of  foolishness;  we  are  patient  wlien 
naturally  arbitrary;  we  soothe  tho  wayward 


child  to  whom,  by  uncoerced  force  of  instinct, 
we  should  apply  the  small  enda  of  a  bundi  of 
birch;  we  tenderly  persuade  the  wilful  giri 
wdiom  else,  but  for  thi»  serew,  we  should  shake 
by  the  two  shoulders^,  and  perhaps  box  soundly 
on  her  ears — all  this  we  do  for  sickness,  sacn- 
flcing  ourselves  for  the  good  of  others :  and  I 
should  like  to  know  if  this  is  not  being  under 
the  screw  P  A  baby  i»  a  notorious  sorew-press ; 
the  moral  nature  of  every  one  that  handles  long 
clothesi  being  more  or  leas  ooereed.  It  is  a  mar- 
vellous sight  to  see  the  giddy  woman  become 
the  thougntful  mother,  and  tlie  selfish  man 
transformed  into  the  tender  nurse :  all  be- 
cause of  a  certain  little  bit  of  humanitjr,  which 
dots  not  know  its  right  hand  from  its  left,  and 
hs»  neither  canseiouanesB  nor  gratitude  for  the 
trouble  it  gives. 

Pity  in  any  shape  is  also  a  sarew-prese  of  ex- 
ceeding power.  Those  of-  us  wiio  liave  much 
sympathy,  or  whose  oompasaioiiateBess  is  keen 
and  active,  are  always  biung  worked  up  into 
foreign  shapes,  with  a  big  screw-presa*  Ijideed, 
are  not  all  our  emotions-  and  affections^  screws, 
which  strain  andBqueen  and  pre8ft^  us  as  they 
like,  and  force  us  to  the  right  or  left,  into  square 
moulds  or  round,  as  is  most  convenient  to  the 
occasion  P  I  know  one  pitiful  loving-hearted 
woman,  who  has  never  been  her  true  self  since 
she  was  bom,  because  she  has-  always  been 
under  the  screw  of  some  other  person's  dis- 
tresses and  afflictions — always  worked  upon  by 
her  pity  and  symfjathies,  and  never  by  any  chance 
left  to  stand  upright  on  her  two  feet,  to  assert 
her  own  rights,  and  live  up  to  hernatural  clauns. 
If  she  wants  to  go  one  way,  a  friend's  need 
drags  her  another ;  if  she  desires  cold  mutton, 
some  one  else  demands  roast  beef;  if  she  asks 
for  sherry,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  some 
foreign  salvation  that  she  have  port  instead.  And, 
because  she  does  not  like  to  give  pain,  she  lets 
herself  be  manipulated  at  the  pleasure  of  every 
amateur  mould-maker,  and  is  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  herself,,  in  order  that  any  one  else 
may  be  the  gainer;  Gentle,  sympathetic,  self- 
bestowing,  she  is  a  notable  example  of  the  screw 
under  which  the  affectionate  constantly  live.  I 
often  wonder  what  she  would  be  like,  if  left  to 
herself,  without  any  pressure  put  upon  her,  and 
if  her  real  nature  were  suffered  to  expand  or 
grow  in  the  direction  best  suited  to  it.  Her 
nearest  friends  would  not  know  her. 

On. all  men  in  high  places,  the  screw  is  put 
with  tremendous  roroe;  clerical  fathers  and 
dignitaries  turn  it  \vitli  extra  pressiu-e  on  then: 
curates  and  subordinates— in  fact,  the  clerical 
screw  is  one  of  the  largest  power  known,  the 
Court  of.  Arches  being  worked  with  supplemen- 
tary donkev  engines,  warranted  to  crush  any- 
thing..  Public  opinion,  too,  turns  a  tolerably- 
sized  screw,  and  the  "tyrannous  majority" 
works  the  handle:  the  twist  nowhere  driven 
tighter  than  in  the  localised  form  of  vestry 
resolutions,  where  half  a  dozen  men  vote  away 
the  pence  of  a  parish,  as  arbitrarilv  as  so  many 
Olympians  disposing  of  a  few  demigods  and 
their  properties.  The  tax^therer  carueaascrev 
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made  of  iron  and  turned  without  remorse.  The 
executive  is  a  screw  that  occasionally  crunches 
a  whole  nation.  Poverty  has  a  screw  as  big 
as  human  life — a  screw  which  presses  down  the 
entire  bodj  from  head  to  heel,  leaving  not  a  hair 
in  the  crown,  or  a  line  of  the  foot,  untouched.  It 
is  a  power  that  makes  a  man  a  mere  slave,  and 
depnves  him  of  every  kind  of  manhood  and 
inaependence.  Of  all  screws,  the  hardest,  the 
closest,  and  the  most  pitiless  !  The  tally- 
man's screw,  the  baker's  screw,  the  screw  of 
the  loan  office,  and  the  pawnbrokers— ah  me ! 
the  broken  hearts  and  crushed  lives  that  lie 
therein  like  broken  boulders,  good  for  nothing 
but  for  mending  the  highways !  Riches,  again, 
work  their  own  screw— a  pretty  stiff  one  in  the 
main;  but  loose  in  the  tnole,  and  of  a  wider 
latitude  than  many.  At  all  events,  we  gene- 
rally prefer  the  screw  of  wealth  to  the  screw 
of  poverty,  and  seldom  cry  out  under  it. 
Friends  are  screws,  so  are  foes ;  so  are  chairs 
and  tables,  for  the  matter  of  that — stationary 
screws,  that  pin  us  to  localities,  as  butter- 
flies are  pinned  to  corks,  with  their  wings 
outspread  and  held  down  by  paper  wedges. 
Lideed,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  is  not 
a  screw  in  this  arbitrary  old  world  of  ours, 
and  where  is  the  comer  where  there  is  real 
freedom  of  space,  real  latitude  of  movement, 
real  independence  of  action,  without  the  screw- 
press  ana  its  terrible  handle  intervening. 


A  FRENCH  WOLF. 

In  March  of  the  present  year,  the  chance  of 
continental  travel  brought  under  the  writer's 
personal  notice  the  consummation  of  a  history 
of  horror  not  perhaps  to  be  surpassed  in  the 
most  carefully  elaborated  piu;e  ot  French  ro- 
mance. The  narrative  of  wets  so  frightful, 
would  indeed  be  a  barren  as  well  as  painful 
task,  did  not  the  case  in  question  present  cer- 
tain novel  aspects  worthy  of  attention. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Montluel-^a  small 
town  about  twelve  miles  from  Lyons,  on  the 
road  to  Geneva— enjoys  a  traditionary  ill  repute. 
Across  the  plain  of  Valbonne,  on  which  it 
stands,  may  be  seen  the  glimmer  of  two  white 
houses— the  Great  and  Little  Dangerous — so 
called  from  having  been  in  former  days  the 
scene  of  many  deeds  of  lawless  violence.  The 
country  around  is  broken,  sparsely  inhabited, 
and  dotted  with  patches  of  aense  and  sombre 
woodland,  sometimes  reaching  almost  to  the 
dimensions  of  forests.  A  better  locality  no 
robber  could  desire. 

Now,  for  six  years,  dating  from  February, 
'fifty-five,  the  ancient  bad  reputation  of  this 
precinct  had  been  resuscitated.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  February,  'fifty-five,  some  sportsmen, 
threading  the  thidcets  of  Montaveme,  came 
upon  the  corpse  of  a  young  female,  covered 
with  blood,  wnich  had  proceeded  from  six  ter- 
rible wounds  in  the  head  and  face.  The  body 
was  stripped,  and  had  been  subjected  to  gross 
outrage.  A  handkerchief,  collar,  black-lace  cap, 
and  a  pair  of  shoes,  were  picked  up  close  at 


hand.  By  the  aid  of  these  things,  the  deceased 
was  soon  identified  as  Marie  Baday,  late  a  ser- 
vant at  Lyons,  which  city  she  had  quitted  three 
days  before.  She  had  stated  as  the  reason  for 
her  departure,  that  a  man  from  the  country 
had  offered  her  a  good  situation  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  provided  she  could  take  it  at  once. 
Precisely  similar  proposals  had  been  made  on 
the  very  same  day,  to  another  servant  girl,  Marie 
Cart :  the  agent  being  a  country -looking  man, 
aged  about  nhy,  and  having  a  noticeable  scar  or 
swelling  on  the  upper  lip.  Marie  Cart  post- 
poned her  answer  until  the  fourth  of  Marcn :  a 
circumstance  which  probably  induced  the  sus- 
pected person  to  address  himself^  in  the  interim, 
to  Mane  Baday. 

On  the  fourth  of  March,  the  same  man  called 
again  upon  Marie  Cart,  who  finally  declined  his 
oner,  but  introduced  him  to  a  friend  of  hers, 
Olympe  Alabert— also  a  servant — who,  tempted 
with  what  she  considered  an  advantageous 
proposal,  closed  with  it,  and  left  Lyons  under 
the  guidance  of  the  supposed  countryman. 
Night  was  falling  as  they  entered  the  wood  of 
Montaveme,  in  which,  a  few  days  before,  the 
body  of  Marie  Baday  had  been  found.  Act- 
ing on  a  sudden  impulse,  induced,  perhaps,  by 
the  gbomy  solitude  of  the  place,  the  girl 
quitted  her  conductor,  and  sought  refage  in  a 
neighbouring  farm. 

At  this  point — strange  as  it  seems,  considering 
on  what  a  stratum  of  crime  they  had  touched— 
the  discoveries  of  the  police  ended  for  that  time. 

In  the  month  of  September  following,  a  man, 
answering  in  every  point  to  the  former  descrip- 
tion, induced  a  girl,  named  Josephte  Charlety, 
to  accompany  him  to  a  pretended  situation  as  a 
domestic  servant,  and  both  left  the  city  together. 
Their  way  led  through  cross  roads ;  until,  night 
coming  on,  the  girl — like  Olympe  Alabert — op- 
pressed with  a  nameless  terror,  fled  to  the  nearest 
nouse. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  October,  the  wolf  again 
visited  the  fold,  and  selected  Jeanne  Bourgeois, 
another  servant  girl.  But  once  more  an  op- 
portune misgiving  saved  the  intended  prey. 
In  the  succeeding  month,  the  wolf  made 
choice  of  one  Victorine  Perrin ;  but,  on  this  oc- 
casion, being  crossed  by  some  travellers,  it  was 
the  wolf  who  took  to  flight,  carrying  with  him  the 
girl's  trunk,  containing  all  her  clothes  and  money. 
None  of  these  incidents  seem  to  have  pro- 
voked much  attention  from  the  authorities; 
and  the  horrible  deeds  actually  in  course  of  com- 
mission were  only  brought  to  light  by  the  almost 
miraculous  escape  of  another  proposed  victim, 
Marie  Pichon. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  'sixty-one,  at 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  a  woman  knocked  wildly 
at  the  door  of  a  farm,  in  the  village  of  Balnn, 
demanding  help  against  an  assassin.  Her 
bruised  and  wounded  face,  torn  garments,  shoe- 
less feet,  all  bore  testimony  to  the  imminence  of 
the  danger  from  which  she  had  escaped.  Con- 
ducted to  the  brigade  of  gendarmerie  at  Mont- 
lael,  she  made  the  following  statement :  listened 
to  at  the  subsequent  trial  with  breathless  inte- 
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rest :  "  To-day,  at  two  o'clock,  I  was  crossing 
the  bridge  La  Guilloti^re,  at  Lyons,  when  a  man 
1  had  not  before  observed,  but  who  most  have 
been  following  me,  placked  my  dress  and  asked 
if  I  conld  tell  him  in  what  street  the  SeiFants' 
OCQce  was  situated  ?  I  mentioned  two,  adding 
that  I  was  mjrself  about  to  visit  the  latter.  He 
asked  if  I  were  in  search  of  a  place?  'Yes.' 
*  Then,'  said  he, '  I  have  exactly  the  thing  to  suit 
you.  I  am  gardener  at  a  ch&teau  near  Montlael, 
and  my  mistress  has  sent  me  to  Ljons  with 
positive  orders  to  bring  back  a  house-servant, 
cost  what  it  may.'  He  enumerated  the  advan- 
tages I  should  enjoy,  and  said  that  the  work 
would  be  very  light,  and  the  wages  two  hundred 
and  fifty  francs,  besides  many  Christmas-boxes. 
A  married  daughter  of  his  mistress  paid  her 
frequent  visits,  and  always  left  five  francs  on 
the  mantelpiece  for  the  maid.  He  added,  that 
I  should  be  expected  to  attend  mass  regularly. 

"The  appearance,  language,  and  manner  of 
the  man  gave  me  so  strong  an  impression  of 
good  faitb,  that,  without  a  minute's  hesitation, 
1  accepted  his  offer,  and  we  accordingly  left  by 
the  tram,  which  arrived  at  Montlael  about  night- 
fall— ^half-past  seven.  Placing  my  trunk  upon 
his  shoulder  he  desired  me  to  follow,  saying  we 
had  now  a  walk  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  that, 
by  Ukinf  cross  paths,  we  should  auickly  reach 
our  destmation.  I  carried,  in  one  iiand,  a  little 
box:  in  the  other,  my  basket  and  umbrella. 
We  crossed  the  railwav  and  walked  for  some 
distance  along  the  parallel  road,  when  the  man 
turned  suddenly  to  the  left  and  led  me  down  a 
steep  descent,  skirted  on  both  sides  by  thick 
bushes.  Fresentlv  he  faced  round,  saying  that 
mjr  trunk  fatiguea  him,  that  he  would  conceal 
it  in  a  thicket  aud  come  back  for  it  with  a  car- 
riage on  tbe  morrow.  We  then  abandoned  the 
path  altogether,' crossed  several  fields,  and  came 
to  a  coppice,  in  which  he  hid  the  trunk,  saying 
we  should  presently  see  the  ch&teau.  After  this, 
we  traversed  other  fields,  twice  crossing  over 
places  that  looked  like  dned-up  water-courses, 
and,  finally,  through  very  difficult  ways,  rather 
scrambling  than  walking,  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  a  little  hiU. 

"I  must  mention  something  that  had  at- 
tracted my  attention.  Throughout  the  walk 
my  guide  seemed  remarkably  attentive,  con- 
stanu^  cautioning  me  to  mind  my  steps,  and 
assistmg  me  caretuily  over  everv  obstacle.  Im- 
mediately after  crossing  tiie  hill  J  spoke  of,  his 
movements  began  to  ^ve  me  uneasiness.  In  pass- 
ing some  vines  he  tned  to  pull  up  a  large  stake. 
It,  however,  resisted  his  efforts,  and,  as  I  was 
following  close  on  his  heels,  he  did  not  persevere. 
A  little  farther,  he  stooped  down  and  seemed 
to  be  endeavouring  to  pick  up  one  of  the  large 
stones  that  lav  about.  Though  now  seriously 
alarmed,  I  asled,  with  all  the  indifference  1 
could  command,  what  he  was  looking  for  ?  He 
made  an  unintelligible  reply,  and  presently  re- 
peated the  manoeuvre.  Again  I  inquired  what 
he  was  looking  for, — Had  he  lost  anything  P 
'  Nothing,  nothing,'  he  replied;  'it  was  only  a 
plant  I  meant  to  pick  for  my  garden.'    Other 


singular  movements  kept  me  in  a  state  of  fei^erish 
alarm.  I  observed  that  he  several  times  lagged 
behind,  and,  whenever  he  did  so,  moved  nis 
hands  about  under  his  blouse  as  though  in  search 
of  a  weapon.  I  was  frozen  with  terror.  Run 
away  I  durst  not,  for  I  felt  he  would  pursue 
me;  but  I  constantly  ureed  him  to  lead  the 
way,  assuring  him  I  would  follow. 

"  In  this  way  we  reached  the  top  of  another 
small  hiU,  on  which  stood  a  half-built  cottage. 
There  was  a  cabbage-garden,  and  a  good  wheel- 
road.  My  very  fear  now  gave  me  the  necessary 
courage.  I  resolved  to  go  no  farther,  and  at  once 
said, '  I  see  you  have  led  me  wrong.  I  shall  stop 
here.'  Haidly  had  the  words  left  my  mouth, 
when  he  turned  sharply  round,  stretched  his  arms 
above  my  head,  and  let  fall  a  cord  with  a  run- 
ning noose.  We  were  at  this  moment  almost 
in  contact.  Instinctivelv,  I  let  fall  everything 
I  carried,  and  with  both  uands  seized  the  man's 
two  arms,  pushing  him  from  me  with  all  my 
strength.  This  movement  saved  me.  The 
cord,  which  was  already  round  my  head,  only 
caught  and  pulled  off  my  cap.  I  shrieked  out, 
'My  Qod !  my  God!  I  am  lost!' 

"  I  was  too  much  agitated  to  observe  why 
the  assassin  did  not  repeat  his  attack.  AH  I 
recollect  is,  that  the  cord  was  still  in  his  hand. 
I  caught  up  my  box  and  umbrella,  and  flew 
down  the  hill.  In  crossing  a  little  ditch,  I  fell 
and  bruised  myself  severely,  losing  my  umbrella. 
Fear,  however,  gave  me  strength.  I  heard  the 
heavy  steps  of  the  murderer  in  pursuit,  and  was 
on  my  legs  again  in  an  instant,  running  for  life. 
At  that  moment,  the  moon  rose  above  the  trees 
on  my  left,  and  I  saw  the  glimmer  of  a  white 
house  on  tiie  plain.  Towards  this  I  flew,  cross- 
ing the  railway,  and  &lling  repeatedly  in  my 
headlong  course.  Soon  I  saw  lights.  It  was 
Baian.  I  stopped  at  the  first  house.  A  man 
ran  out,  and  I  was  saved." 

Such  was  Marie  Pichon's  narrative.  The  autho- 
rities, now  fully  aroused,  at  once  commenced  a 
searching  inquiry.  Uitimatelv,  the  eye  of  justice 
rested  on  a  certain  small  house  in  the  little 
hamlet  of  Du  Mollard.  YiUage-gossip  spoke 
unreservedly  of  the  skulking  nocturnal  habits 
of  its  master — ^the  stem,  unsocial  manners  of 
his  wife.  Their  name  was  the  same  as  the 
village,  DumoUard:  a  very  common  name  in 
that  district.  The  man  had  a  peculiar  scar  or 
tumour  on  his  upper  lip. 

The  magistrates  at  once  waited  upon  Du- 
mollard,  and  requested  an  explanation  of  the 
employment  of  his  time,  on  the  day  and  night  of 
the  twenty-sixth  of  Ma^.  The  answers  oeing 
evasive,  and  certain  articles  in  the  house  wear- 
ing a  very  suspicious  look,  DumoUard  was  given 
into  custody,  conveyed  to  Trevoux,  and  in- 
stantly identified  by  Marie  Pichon  as  her 
assailant.  Meanwhile,  a  search  in  his  house 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  an  immense  a&> 
cumulation  of  articles,  evidentljr  the  produce 
of  plunder  —  dothes,  linen,  pieces  of  lace, 
ribbons,  gowns,  handkerchiefs,  shoes— in  a  word, 
every  species  of  article  that  might  have  belonged 
to  girls  of  the  servant  class.    Very  many  of 
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these  bore  traces  of  blood:  otkers  had  been 
roughly  washed  tnd  wrang  out.  These  objects 
amounted. ia  all  to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty. 
"The  man  must  have  a  chamel'SOttfiwhece/* 
said  one  of  the  searohecs. 

It  was  next  ascertained  that,  in  November, 
'fiftj*eight,  DumoUard  was  seen  to  alight  one 
evening  at  the  station  of  Montlael,  accompanied 
by  a  young  woman,  whose  luggage  he  deposited 
in  the  omce,  saying  that  he  would  call  for  it 
next  day.    It  was  .nev«r  daiaied. 

"  On  Uie  night  you  mean,"  said  the  wife  of 
DnmoUard— who»  affcer  the  eeareh  in  the  house, 
had  besn  likewise  taken  into  eustody,  and  now 
showed  a  disposition  to  confess — "Dumollard 
came  h(»ne  veiy  late,  bringing  a  aiWer  watch 
aad  some  bloodrstained  clothes.  He  ^ave  me 
the  ktter  to  wash,  only  saying,  in  ms  short 
way, '  I  hare  killed  a  girl  in  Montmain  wood, 
and  I  am  going  back  to  oary  her.'  He  took  his 
pickaxe,  and  went  out.  The  next  day  he  wanted 
to  daim  the  girl's  luggage,  but  I  dissuaded  him 
from  doing  so." 

In  order  to  verify  this  statement,  the  magis- 
trates, on  the  thirty-first  of  July,  'sixty-one, 
repaired  to  Montmain  wood,  taking  with  them 
the  two  ftcottsed.  J'or  some  hours  all  their 
searches  proved  fruitless,  the  woouin  declaring 
her  inability  to  point  out  the  precise  spot,  and 
the  man  preseiving  a  atolid  silence.  At  length, 
some  appearance  of  a  tumulus  was  detected 
amon^tne  bushes,  and  a  few  strokes  of  the 
piokaxe  made  visible  some  bones.  A  circular 
trench  was  then  carefully  dug,  and  a  perfect 
female  skeleton  uncovered.  The  skull  presented 
a  frightful  fracture.  Under  it,  was  found  some 
brown  hair  and  a  large  double  hair-pin. 

The  prisoners  were  now  brought  forward,  and 
eonfronted  with  the  silent  witness. 

The  woman  having  volunteered  further  con- 
fession, the  piurty  now  proceeded  to  tlie  wood 
Conununes,  also  near  Montlael;  but,  night 
ooming  on,  investigation  was  deferred  till 
the  next  day.  A  great  part  of  the  next  day 
was  passed  in  fruitless  search,  when,  just  as  the 
party  prepared  to  return  to  Montlael  with  the 
view  of  organising  explorations  on  a  larger 
scale,  Dumollard  fiuddenly  declared  that  he 
would  himself  point  out  the  place  they  sought. 

He  thereupon  guided  them  to  a  spot  about 
fifty  yards  deep  in  tne  wood.  Here,  they  laboured 
for  another  hour  with  no  better  success,  until  one 
of  the  officers  noticed  a  slight  displacement  of 
the  soil,  presenting  some  small  fissures,  from 
whence  flies  were  issuing.  Above  this  spot,  two 
little  shrubs,  evidently  planted  by  design,  had 
taken  feeble  root. 

A  stroke  of  the  spade  laid  visible  the  back 
of  a  human  hand,  rresently,  the  body  of  a 
young  fenude,  in  complete  preservation  (owing 
to  the  character  of  tne  soil),  was  exposed  to 
view.  The  corpse  lay  on  its  back,  the  left 
hand  on  the  bosom,  the  fingers  clutching  a  dod 
of  earth.  Appearances  favoured  the  frightful 
conclusion  that  the  victim  had  been  buried  while 
yet  alive  and  conscious. 

The  bearing  of  DumoUard  in  the  presence  of 


this  new  and  terrible  accuser,  was  as  calm  as 
ever.  Not  the  slightest  trace  of  emotion  was 
pereeptifale  on  his  stolid  features.  It  was  ob- 
served, nevertheless,  that  he  studiously  avoided 
looking,  as  it  were,  on  the  {pee  of  his  victim. 
The  niagtstrates  seized  the  moment  to  impress 
upon  him  the- inutility  of  any  further  attempt  to 
evade  justice,  and  invited  him  to  make  a  full 
confession.  After  a  few  moments  of  seeming 
irresolution,  he  commenced  the  following  re- 
cital: 

"One  day  in  December,  'fifty-three,  I  was 
accosted  in  Lyons  by  two  individuab  of  the 
farmer  class,  whose  manner  and  appearance  won 
my  unlimited  confidence.  After  treating  me  to 
wine  at  a  neighbouring  tavern,  they  invited  ae 
to  stroll  on  the  quay,  asked  me  a  multitude  of 

Suestions,  and  nnally  proposed  to  me  to  enter 
^eir  service.  I  inquired  the  nature  of  the  work 
required  of  n\eP  'The  abduction  of  young 
women,'  was  the  reply.  *  You  shall  have  forty 
francs  for  every  "  prize,"  and  if  you  remain  with 
us  twenty  years,  we  will  guarantee  you  a  hun- 
dred thousand  francs.' 

"  Such  a  proposal  seemed  far  too  advantageona 
to  be  treated  lightlv/'  continued  Dummlard. 
"They  gave  me  the  necessary  instructions, 
which  were  simfde  enough.  I  vras  merdy  to 
look  out  for  young  females  in  search  of  situar 
tions,  oiFer  them  nrst-iate  wages,  and  conduct 
them  beyond  the  town. 

"  A  week  later,  we  commenced  operations  on 
the  Place  de  la  Gharit6.  My  first  attempt  failed ; 
but  the  second  woman  I  accosted  listened  to  my 
story,  accepted  the  pretended  situation,  and 
accompanied  me  from  the  town.  At  the  end  of 
the  suburb,  my  two  employers  met  me.  I  pre- 
tended to  have  forgotten  something,  and,  telling 
the  girl  these  gentlemen  were  friends  of  mine, 
requested  her  to  go  on  with  them,  pnnnising  to 
overtake  them  at  Neyron.  I  .lingered  about 
the  spot  for  three  hours,  when  the  men  re- 
tumea,  and  handed  me  a  parcel,  saying  it 
was  a  present  for  my  wife.  Opening  it,  I 
found  a  gown  and  chemise,  both  stained  vdth 
l^bod.  i  recognised  the  dress  of  the  woman 
I  had  brought,  and  demanded  what  had  become 
of  her?  'You  will  not  see  her  again,'  was  the 
only  reply. 

"On  the  way  home,  I  washed  the  clothes 
in  the  fountain  at  Neyron,  and  .gave  them  to 
my  wife,  saying  I  had  purchased  them  at 
Lyons. 

"I  never  knew  the  exact  place  in  which 
they  murdered  the  girl,  but  I  think  it  must 
have  been  near  the  bridge  Dxl  Barre,  and  that 
they  fiung  the  body  into  the  Bh6ne.  I  think 
so,  because,  one  day  in  the  ensuing  summer, 
while  crossing  that  bridge  in  their  company, 
one  of  them  remarked :  '  We  have  sent  two 
bodies  under  this  bridge  already.'  And  this  I 
understood  to  imply  two  other  murders,  anterior 
to  that  I  have  mentioned. 

"  Notliing  remarkable  happened  until  Fe- 
bruary, 'fifty-five,  when  my  two  friends  met  me 
b^  appointment  at  a  wine-shop,  and  brought 
with  them  a  young  female  of  dark  complexion. 
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with  whom,  and  the  men,  I  set  forth,  and  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  road  leading  from  Minbel 
to  £x)maneche,  vbich  passes  through  the  wood. 
Here  I  sat  down,  declaring  I  would  go  no 
farther.  They  tried  to  persuade  me  to  proceed, 
but  finding  me  dlfttermined,  presently  pursued 
their  way,  taking  with  them  the  girl 

"  I  waited  two  hours.  No  cry  reached  my 
ears.  Still  I  had  a  presentiment  of  something 
wrong.  The  men  returned  alone,  saying  they 
had  left  the  girl  at  a  farm.  As  they  brought 
no  clothes  with  them,  I  was  inclined  to  believe 
their  story.  We  then  parted,  and  I  returned 
home." 

[This  was,  no  doubt,  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Baday.] 

"  Nothing  occurred  for  two  years,  during 
which  I  had  occasional  interriews  with  my  two 
friends ;  at  length,  in  December,  'fifty-eight,  I 
fell  in  with  them  on  the  Quai  de  Perrache.  They 
told  me  they  had  something  on  hand,  would  I 
come?  I  consented,  and  they  left  me;  pre- 
sently returning  with  a  young  girl,  with  whom 
we  started  by  the  rail  fo^  Montlael.  It  was 
dark  when  we  arriyed,  and  the  men,  taking  me 
asid^  requested  me  to  guide  them  to  some 
secluded  spot,  indicating  the  wood  of  Choisey. 
I  told  them  it  was  too  close  to  the  high  road ; 
it  would  be  better  to  go  on  farther.  Presently 
we  reached  the  edge  of  Montmain  wood.  That, 
I  told  them,  woulado. 

"  They  left  me  seated  by  the  roadside.  -Soon 
I  heard  one  loud  scream,  about  three  hundred 
yards  distant ;  then  profound  »lence.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  men  returned,  bringing  a  silver 
watch  and  some  clothes.  I  told  them  I  had 
heard  a  scream,  and  asked  if  she  had  suffered 
much  P  *  No,*  they  answered ;  *  we  gave  her 
one  blow  on  the  head,  and  another  in  the  side, 
and  that  did  the  business.' 

"  We  knew  that  the  body  of  Marie  Baday 
had  been  found,  and  it  was  judged  prudent  to 
bury  this  new  corpse.  I  therefore  ran  to  my 
house  for  the  tools,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
my  wife  the  watch,  and  the  clothes,  which  were 
stained  with  blood.  She  asked  me  whence  they 
came  ?  Tlunking  that  if  I  accused  others  she 
would  not  belieye  me,  and  relying,  like  a  fool, 
on  her  discretion,  I  replied  that  they  had  be- 
longed to  a  girl  I  had  killed,  and  was  about  to 
bury,  in  Montmain  wood.  I  then  went  back  to 
my  friends,  who  dug  a  shallow  grave,  and  con- 
cealed the  body,  while  I  sat  hj, 

[This  was  the  victim— never  identified — whose 
skeleton  was  exhumed,  as  before  mentioned,  on 
the  thirty-first  July,  'sixty-one.] 

Dumollard  referred  to  certain  other  attempts, 
which  had  failed,  owing  to  the  suspicions  of  the 
intended  victims,  and  continued : 

"I  must  speak  now  of  this  girl,  Marie  Eulalie 
Bussed,  whose  body  lies  before  us.  I  accosted 
her,  one  day,  on  the  bridge  La  Guilloti^re,  and 
asked  her  if  she  would  accept  a  good  place  in  the 
country,  offering  two  hundred  francs.  She  re- 
quired two  hun£:ed  and  ten,  and  we  went  to  the 
residence  of  her  sister,  to  discuss  the  matter, 
where  I  agreed  to  her  terms.    At  the  end  of  a 


week,  I  returned  and  escorted  her  to  the  sta- 
tion at  Brotteaux,  where  I  had,  in  tke  interim, 
desired  my  two  employers  to  meet  me.  They 
came,  and  I  introduced  them  to  Marie  Bussod  as 
friends  and  neighbours  of  mine,  wlio  'would  ac- 
company ns  some  litUe  distance  after  quitting 
the  rail. 

"  It  was  dark  when  we  reached  Montlael,  and 
I  had  to  act  as  guide,  carrying  the  girl's  trunk. 
*  What  a  lovely  creature !'  whispered  one  of  my 
friends  to  me  as  we  set  out. 

"  I  led  the  way  towards  the  wood  Communes 
— a  wild,  retired  snot — following  a  path,  almost 
obliterated,  towards  Croix-Martel.  Here  I  hid 
the  trunk  among  sopie  bushes,  assuring  the  girl 
I  would  return  for  it  in  the  morning. 

"  Somehow,  at  this  point,  my  courage  failed 
me.  I  told  my  fri^ds  I  could  ^  no  farther : 
at  the  same  time,  however,  pointmg  out  to  them 
Communes  wood,  which  lay  but  a  few  hundred 
paces  distant.  In  two  hours,  the  men  returned, 
bringing  some  clothes  and  a  pair  of  gold  ear- 
rinp,  which  they  gave  me  for  my  wife.  I  in- 
quired what  they  had  done  with  the  girl  ?  *0h,' 
said  (me,  'she  got  two  blows  on  the  head,  and 
one  in  the  stomach.  She  made  no  great  out- 
cry.' I  then  went  home  for  a  spade,  and  the 
men  buried  her  here,  as  you  see. 

"Marie  Pichon  would  inevitably  have  suffered 
the  same  fate,  had  not  my  two  employers  failed 
me  at  the  appointed  place.  I  did  not  wish  to 
do  her  any  harm.  On  the  contrary,  finding  the 
men  absent,  I  wished  to  get  rid  of  her,  and,  to 
frighten  her,  threw  my  arms  (not  a  cord,  as  she 
affirms)  round  her  neck.  I  was  glad  to  see  her 
runaway.  'At least,'  I  thought,  'they'll  not 
get  this  one !' 

"  Some  days  kter,  finding  an  inquiry  on  foot, 
I  judged  it  prudent  to  destroy  the  effects  of  the 
girl  Bttssod,  and  those  of  Pichon,  and,  assisted 
by  my  wife,  buried  them  accordingly  in  the  wood 
des  Houillonnes. 

"  Now  I  have  told  all.  I  have  nothing  more 
to  add." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  mention  that  the  two 
mysterious  persons  on  whom  he  affected  to  lay  the 
burden  of  these  atrocious  crimes,  had  no  real  ex- 
istence. Unable  to  resist  the  proof  of  his  own 
complicity,  Dumollard,  as  Bush  did  before  him, 
saw  no  hope  of  escape,  save  in  conjuring  up  some 
individual  more  guilty  than  himself. 

The  account  against  him,  now  stood  as  fol- 
lows; 

Three  women,  unknown,  mmxiered  and  flung 
into  the  Bhdne. 

Murder  of  Marie  Baday;  body  found  in  Mon- 
taveme. 

Murder  of  a  girl  unknown ;  skeleton  found  in 
Montmain  wood. 

Murder  of  Marie  Bassod ;  body  found  in  Com- 
munes wood. 

Attempts  at  robbery  and  assassination  on  the 
persons  of  the  women  Cliarlcty,  Abibert,  Bour- 
geois, Perrin,  Fargat,  Michel,  Pichon,  and  three 
others,  unidentified. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  con- 
fessed to  all  the  victims.     Without  dwelling 
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on  opinions  which  carried  the  number  of 
those  actually  murdered,  to  twelve,  sixteen, 
eighteen,  it  may  be  gathered  from  hints  let  fall 
at  intervals  by  the  female  prisoner,  as  well  as 
from  the  vast  accumulation  of  clothes  and  the 
like  (among  which  were  numerous  articles  which 
must  have  Mlonged  to  children  of  nine  or  ten 
years  old),  that  these  intermediate  periods 
described  oy  Dumollard  as  presenting  "  nothing 
remarkable,"  were  stained  with  deeds  as  hor- 
rible as  those  confessed  to:  deeds,  perhaps, 
never  to  be  revealed  on  earth. 

The  trial  commenced  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
January  of  the  present  year,  at  the  assizes  of  the 
Ain,  sitting  at  Bourg :  the  woman  Dumollard 
bein^  included  in  the  act  of  accusation.  It 
lasted  four  days.  Through  the  politeness  of  the 
officials  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  ob- 
tain an  excellent  place  in  tlie  crowded  hall,  and 
the  temptation  of  witnessing  an  important 
French  criminal  trial  was  too  great  to  be  resisted 
bv  the  passing  traveller  who  writes  this  account 
of  it. 

The  proceedings  commenced  at  ten  o'clock, 
under  the  presidency  of  M,  Marilbat,  of  the 
Imnerial  Court  of  Lyons :  the  procureur-^neral 
on  nis  right,  the  procureur-imperial  on  his  left : 
and  the  magistrates  of  Bourg,  Trevoux,  and 
Montlael  on  the  bench  behind. 

A  short  pause,  and  the  prisoner  appeared, 
escorted  by  four  gendarmes,  nis  wife  following. 

*'  There  he  is !  There  he  is ! "  murmured  the 
assembly. 

"  Yes,  here  I  am  I  "  retorted  the  prisoner, 
waving  his  hat,  as  a  popular  candidate  might  at 
an  election. 

He  was  placed  on  a  bench  at  a  little  distance 
from  his  wife,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  hale 
rustic  of  fifty,  or  thereabouts ;  nis  hair,  beard,  and 
moustache,  thick  and  dark ;  his  nose  ac^uiline ; 
eyes  blue,  round,  and  very  prominent ;  his  whole 
expression  singukrly  calm  and  self-possessed. 
The  swelling  on  his  npper  lip,  by  which  he  had 
been  more  than  once  identified,  was  very  appa- 
rent. He  had  told  the  jailer  that  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  sting  of  a  poisonous  fly. 

The  piirenological  development  of  this  man 
presented  some  extraordinary  traits.  The  skuU, 
enormously  large  at  the  base,  sloped  upward  and 
backward,  untilit  terminated  almost  in  a  cone^-a 
point  too  acute  to  be  appreciated  without  passing 
the  hand  through  his  thick  hair.  The  organs 
of  destructiyeness,  circumspection,  and  seu-re- 
liance,  exhibited  the  most  marked  development. 
In  front,  the  skull  rapidly  receding,  presented, 
indeed,  a  "  forehead  viUanous  low.'^  From  the 
root  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  hair,  it  did 
not  exceed  three  inches.  The  organs  of  com- 
parison, causality,  ideality,  &c.,  were  all  but  im- 
perceptible ;  nay,  in  some  instances,  presented 
an  actual  depression.  In  a  word,  tne  cruel, 
brute-Hke  character  of  this  head  was  due  rather 
to  the  absence  of  almost  every  good  feature  than 
to  the  extreme  development  of  the  bad.  It  was 
a  type  of  skuU  commonly  found  among  nations 
yet  beyond  the  pale  of  civilisation. 

The  jury  having  been  empannelled,  and  two 


supplementary  jurors  having  been  chosen  by  lot, 
to  supply  the  places  of  any  who  might,  from 
iUness  or  other  cause,  be  disqualified  from  sit- 
ting out  the  trial,  the  indictment  was  read. 

Scarcely  had  the  last  word  dropped  from  the 
officer's  lips,  than  Dumollard  rose,  and  beckoned 
eagerly  to  his  counsel,  M.  Lardiere.  The  latter 
approached : 

"  There  is  a  draught  of  air  somewhere,"  said 
the  prisoner,  **  which  really  annoys  me  exces- 
sively.   Can  nothing  be  done  to  remedy  it  P" 

This  important  matter  arranged  to  the  pri- 
soner's satisfaction,  the  list  of  witnesses- 
seventy  in  number — ^was  read  aloud— all  (save 
one,  deceased)  answering  to  their  names. 

Next  came  the  interrogatory ;  that  doubtful 
feature  in  the  otherwise  excellent  system  of 
French  criminal  procedure.  It  was  conducted, 
however,  in  the  present  instance,  with  dignity 
and  &irness.  Dumollard  was  questioned  on  his 
domestic  relations. 

"  Your  father  was  a  Hungarian  P" 

"  Yes." 

"What  became  of  himP" 

"  I  cannot  say.  (Then,  hesitatingly :)  If  you 
insist  upon  my  explaining,  I  will." 

"  Certainly.    You  are  here  to  explain." 

"  My  father  was  well-to-do  in  his  own  land. 
My  mother  told  me  that,  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fourteen,  we  went  into  Italy— to  Padua. 
There  my  father  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Austrians.    We  never  saw  him  again." 

[A  horrible  story,  but  resting  on  very  sub- 
stimtial  proof,  and  fully  credited  at  Trevoux. 
held  that  DnmoUard's  father  had  been  implicated 
in  a  plot  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austna.  On  being  recognised  at  Padua,  the 
unhappy  man  was  hastily  tried,  and  subjected 
to  the  punishment  of  "  ecartel^ment,"  i,e.  the 
culprit  oeing  attached  to  four  horses,  and  dis- 
membered.] 

"  It  is  said  you  have  been  accustomed  to  ill- 
treat  your  wife  P" 

"Never.  Well,  sometimes,  when  she  has 
plagued  me  very  much,  I  may  have  forgotten 
myself  for  a  moment." 

"  You  have  been  convicted  of  many  offences  P" 

«  Once,  only." 

"  How,  once  only  P  We  have  here  the  re- 
cord of  two  convictions,  at  least.  You  have  no 
means,  yet  you  do  no  work.  You  have  borne 
the  character  of  a  vagabond  at  war  with  so- 
ciety." 

"  Since  I  became  the  associate  of  those  two 
wretches  (the  fictitious  persons),  it  has,  indeed, 
been  as  you  say." 

"  You  live  in  singular  privacy,  forbidding 
your  wife  to  know  her  neighbours : — a  rule  so 
well  observed  that,  before  your  arrest,  the 
mayor  of  your  commune  knew  nothing  of  you. 
You  returned  to  your  house  at  unusual  hours, 
using  a  pass-word,  '  Hardi,'  as  one  of  your 
neighbours  will  prove." 

"  I  may  have  done  so,  but  not  in  the  sense 
you  mean." 

Questioned  as  to  Marie  Pichon,  the  prisoner's 
account  corroborated  hers,  except  that  he  reite- 
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rated  his  assertion  that  his  only  object  was  to 
Irighten  her. 

''But  she  declares  you  strove  to  strangle  Iier 
with  a  cord." 

"  That  is  false.  If  I  had  had  such  a  purpose^ 
I  should  not  have  led  her  to  a  place  where  any 
alarm  might  be  heard." 

"But  why  lead  her  thither  at  al)  r 

"M^y  employers  said  to  me,  'Ejres  are  upon 
you  of  whicn  you  know  nothing.  If  you  betray 
us,  you  are  lost.*    That  alarmed  me." 

"  You  have  destroyed  many  of  the  effects  of 
your  several  victims.  Why  have  you  allowed 
so  many  to  remain  ?" 

'*  I  preserved  those  articles,"  replied  the 
prisoner,  with  perfect  gravitv,  "for  the  sake  of 
the  relations  ot  the  deceased." 

Damollard  being  removed,  his  wife  was 
brought  forward.  Tliere  was  nothing  noticeable 
in  her  appearance  or  demeanour. 

She  stated,  in  reply  to  various  questions,  that 
her  husband  had  twice  brouglit  her,  articles  of 
dress  which  he  described  as  having  been  the 
property  of  women  murdered  by  him.  She  had 
noticed  the  blood-marks,  but  said  notliing  to 
her  husband,  with  whom  she  lived  on  indifferent 
terms.  He  was  frequently  absent  at  night,  re- 
turning before  dawn  and  using  a  watchword,  as 
stated.  Though  cognbant  or  his  guilty  prac- 
tices, she  continued  to  live  with  him,  being 
completely  cowed  by  his  menaces. 

The  production  in  court  of  the  stolen  effects 
was  the  next  scene  of  the  legal  drama.  These 
were  brought  forward  in  two  immense  chests 
bound  with  iron  clasps,  and  sealed. 

"Ah,  tiens!"  murmured  the  assembly. 
"  Now  for  the  wardrobe  of  M.  Dumollard  !" 

The  articles  were  sorted,  and  placed,  "  chro- 
nolofficalljr,"  in  heaps.  There  were  seventy 
handkerchiefs,  fifty-seven  pairs  of  stockings, 
twenty-eight  scarfs,  thirtv-eigut  caps,  ten  corsets, 
nine  gowns,  and  a  multitude  of  miscellaneous 
objects. 

Witness  after  witness  then  entered  the  box, 
and  delivered  their  testimony  with  surprising 
terseness  and  lucidity.  Until  the  evidence  of 
each  was  complete,  no  interruption  was  offered, 
unless  when  the  president,  ooserving  that  the 
witness  was  merely  corroborating  matters  already 
amply  deposed  to,  recalled  the  speaker  to  facts 
bearinj^  more  immediately  on  the  case. 

Owing  to  this,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  to 
the  French  facilities  of  expression,  the  trial 
proceeded  with  great  rapidity. 

The  sixth  witness,  Louis  Gochet,  was  an  odd- 
looking  little  man,  with  a  very  excited  manner. 
He  was  Damollard's  next-door  neighbour.  He 
stated  that  he  had  seen  the  prisoner  come  home 
at  two  in  the  morning,  cnrrving  a  trunk. 

"  He  muttered  •  Hardi !  hardi !'  at  the  door, 
and  was  let  in.  The  next  day,  he  said  to  Madame 
(the  female  prisoner),  'Aha!  I  have  got  the 
watchword!  I  avail  myself  of  Monsieur's 
absence  to  call  when  it  suits  me!'  Then  I 
asked  what  he  did  abroad  so  late  f  She  grew 
red,  and  said  dryly,  '  He  has  his  own  affairs.* 
Oh,  messieurs!"  said  the  impressionable  little 


witness,  bursting  into  tears.  "  I'm  fifty-one,  I 
never  was  in  a  court  of  justice  before.  Now, 
indeed,  I  know  what  frightful  'affairs*  this 
neighbour  of  mine  dealt  in  7" 

The  seventeenth  witness.  Dr.  Montveuoux, 
detailed  the  autopsy  of  the  body  of  Marie 
Bussod,  sfating  his  belief  that  she  had  been 
buried  alive. 

Hereupon,  the  prisoner's  counsel  rose  for  the 
first  time. 

"I  desire,"  he  said,  "to  know  the  witness's 
precbe  reasons  for  this  presumption.  We  have 
horrors  enough  to  contend  with,  without  this 
crowning  atrocity.  The  opinion  of  the  medical 
witnesses  has  luready  created  a  most  painful 
sensation." 

Dr.  Montvenoux  alleged,  as  his  chief  reasons, 
that  the  wound  was  not  mortal,  nor  even 
severe;  that  a  clod  of  the  outer  earth — not 
that  which  formed  the  subsoil — was  grasped 
in  the  hand ;  and  that  the  teeth  were  set,  as  if  in 
agony. 

The  court  now  adjourned  for  a  few  minutes. 
Dumollard  took  a  huge  lump  of  bread-and- 
cheese  from  his  pocket,  and  began  devouring  it 
with  the  appetite  of  an  oere.  At  this  moment  nis 
eye  happened  to  fall  on  Marie  Fichon,  who  was 
moving  through  the  court.  Faithful  to  his 
plan  of  defence,  he  called  out  to  her : 

"  Ah,  malheureuse !  But  for  me,  you  would 
not  have  been  here  now.  Ck)me  and  thank  me 
for  rescuing  you  from  those  villains." 

The  girl  made  no  reply ;  but  her  sister,  who 
accompanied  her,  retorted  with  such  warmth 
and  volubility,  that  the  dialogue  was  checked 
by  the  officer  of  the  court.  A  curious  little 
episode  occurred  i^  the  waiting-room.  Marie 
Inchon,  who  was  evidently  re^rded  as  the 
heroine  of  the  hour,  and  was  distinguished  by  a 
very  pleasing  countenance  and  ingenuous  man- 
ner, had  been  prevailed  upon  by  a  photographer 
sent  from  Fans  to  sit  for  her  picture.  Just  as 
she  had  taken  her  position,  a  respectably- 
dressed  woman  forcedf  her  way  through  the 
crowd,  and,  running  up  to  Fichon,  implored  her 
to  forbear,  reminding-  her,  in  accordance  with  a 
popular  belief  which,  it  seems,  existed,  that  all 
women  who  have  become  associated  in  a  marked 
manner  with  great  criminal  processes— such  as 
Nina  Lassave,  Fieschi's  mistress,  "Madame" 
Lacenaire,  and  others — came  to  some  melan- 
choly  end. 

Alarie  Fichon  started:  "Ah,  noon  Dieu! 
monsieur,  spare  me.  Do  not  put  me  beside 
that  wretch !"  she  exclaimed,  ana  was  instantly 
lost  in  the  crowd. 

The  examination  of  the  fifty-third  witness 

Srodnced  a  most  painful  scene.  This  was 
osephte  Bussod,  sister  of  the  murdered  eirl, 
who,  with  two  other  sisters,  appeared  in  deep 
mourning,  and  testified  the  most  profound  grier. 
It  was  necessary  that  she  should  identify  the 
clothes  of  the  deceased;  and,  as  each  familiar 
garment,  stained  with  her  blood,  was  in  turn 
held  up,  the  tears  and  sobs  of  the  witnesses  re- 
doubled, and  deeply  affected  the  auditory.  The 
prisoners,  alone,  preserved  their  calmness. 
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"Do  yon  reoollect  this  dress P"  asked  the 
president,  of  Dumollard. 

"  Oh,  perfectly." 

"And  yon,  Marianne  Dumollard P" 

"Of  conrse,  I  have  worn  it," 

"Have  yon  not  also  \fom  a  cap  witk  marks 
of  blood  P" 

"  Certainly  not.  I  should  have  togtled  it," 
said  the  woman. 

"You  fully  recognise  the  prisoner P"  asked 
the  president  of  the  weepine  witness. 

"Recognise  him!"  snriSced  the  poor  girl, 
wringing  ner  hands  with  wild  passion.  "The 
miscreant  i  the  monster !  He  LiUed  my  sister 
—my  poor  Ealalie !  But  it  is  I,  too — /,  that 
am  guilty.  0,  mon  Dieu !  mon  Dieu !  I  be- 
liev^  hvat.  I  trusted  him.  I  made  her  go 
with  him — to  death— •  to  death— and  what  a 
death  J" 

She  was  carried  out  fainting..  A  ^ntleman, 
sittinj^  near,  stated  that,  since  the  discovery  of 
her  sister's  fate,  she  had  never  ceased  to  accose 
herself  in  this  maimer, .  as  a  sort  of  accom- 
plice. 

The  procoreur-^neral  gave  a. brief  summary 
of  the  case>  claimmg  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law  against  both  the  prisoners. 

"  OMy*  he  concluded,  "  as  the  participator  in 
all  the  robberies,  the  confederate  of  all  the  hor- 
rors that  had  preceded  them.  The  other;  as  a 
habitual  professed  assassin,  whose  life  has  been 
one  long  outrage  and  defiance  of  all  laws,  di- 
vine ana  human.  Steeped  in  infamy— enemy 
alike  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead — ^he  has  made 
no  single  pause  in  his  career  of  crime,  nor  can 
any  penalty  of  man's  enactment  attain  the  stan- 
dard of  his  desert." 

DumoUard's  advocate  M.  Lardi^re,  followed, 
and  commenced  his  address  in  a  manner  deci- 
dedly French. 

"In  the  secluded  village  of  Dagnenx,  lately 
so  obscure,  to-day  so  notorious,  there  stands, 
fronting  the  church,  a  modest  tomb  wherein  re- 
pose all  that  is  mortal  of  those  I  loved  best  on 
earth — ^my  father  and  my  mother.  Sinoe  the 
period  that  the  exigencies  of  my  professional 
career  have  forbidden  me  to  kneel  at  tlutt 
cherished  shrine,  mem(»ry  has  daily  pictured  to 
me  those  happy  shades,  that  simj^e,  quiet  com* 
munity,  among  whom  the  soft  joys  of  earlier 
youth  were  tasted." 

The  excellent  advocate,  in  less  euphonious 
phrase,  proceeded  to  expkin  that  Dumollard, 
recoUecting  his  name  in  connexion  with  the 

Slaoe,  had  written  to  liim,  entreating  hiin  to  un* 
ertakehis  defence. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  a  first  expiation,  on  the  part  of 
this  unhappy  man,"  remarked  Monsieur  L. 
with  almost  overweening  modesty,  "that  he 
shooldhave  sheeted  n^  weak  aid,  instead  of 
that  of  some  more  distinguished  member  of 
that  bar  whose  hospitality  I  am  now  enjoy- 
ing." 

Monsieur  L.  made  no  effort  to  rebut  the  evi- 
dence, resting  his  defence  on  the  ground  of 
those  social  defects  which  cast  men  like  Dumol- 
lard, unheeded,  unreclaimed,  loose  upon  the 


world,  from  their  cradles:  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  growing  aversion  to  capital  punisk- 
ment,  weakens  the  sole  barrier  by  which  the 
passions  of  such  men  are  restrained.  Shall, 
then,  society  wreak  mortal  vengeance  upon  a 
deed  for  which  it  is  itself  in  some  measure, 
responsible  ? 

The  counsel  of  the  female  i^isoner,  M.  Ville- 
neuve,  delivered  a  long  and  very  eloquent  ad- 
dress, and,  having  better  materials  to  work 
with,  made  a  decided  impression  on  the  court 
and  jury. 

Tne  president  gave  an  impartial  summing  up, 
and  concluded  by  submitting  to  the  juFy  twenty- 
eight  distinct  questions,  bearing  upon  the  va- 
rious acts  of  murder,  robbery,  &c.,  charged  in 
the  indictment. 

It  was  four  o'clock,  on  the  fourth  day,  when 
the  jury  withdrew  to  their  consultaticms.  The 
prisoners  were  removed,  and  groups,  forming  in 
every  part  of  the  court,  eagerly  discussed  the 
case.  No  doubt  was  felt  as  to  Dumollard. 
The  strongest  opponents  of  ca]Mtal  punishment 
seemed  on  this  occasion  to  have  laid  aside  their 
prejudices.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  summoned  among  the  jurv, 
but  was  not  one  of  those  on  whom  tlie  lot  fell, 
observed : 

"  I  have  never  been  aMe  to  condemn  a  man 
to  death,  but,  in  spite  of  the  scruples  I  have 
always  felt  and  expressed  as  to  the  inviolability 
of  human  life,  I  would,  in  thU  instance,  have 
signed  with  both  hands  for  the  guillotine." 

In  the  mean  time  the  indiviaual  most  nearly 
concerned  was  taking  refreshment,  and  chatting 
easily  with  those  around  him ;  but  he  neither  ad- 
dressed nor  even  looked  at  his  wife,  who  sat  at 
a  little  distance,  weeping  bitterly.  - 

Two  hours  and  a  half  had  els^osed,  when  the 
door  leading  to  the  jury-chamber  swung  open, 
and  the  twelve  re-entered :  the  foreman  carrying 
a  large  s(»-oll,  whidi  he  lianded  to  the  president. 
There  was  no  need  to  proclaim  silence,  when, 
-'-"■--  his  hand  on  his  heart,  the  foreman 


"  On  my  honour  and  my  conscience,  before 
God  and  men,  our  verdict  is " 

"  Stay,  gentlemen,"  said  the  president ;  "  here 
is  something  in*egular.  You  have  not  only  to 
pronounce  upon  the  principal  charges,  but  also 
to  answer  '  Yes'  or  *  No'  to  each  of  the  aggra- 
vating circumstances.  Have  the  goodness  to 
retire  and  do  this." 

It  took  some  little  time  to  rectify  this  infor- 
mality, and  then  the  jury  once  more  made  their 
appearance.  The  twenty-eight  chief  questions 
were,  for  the  most  part,  supplemented  by  other 
questions,  each  requiring  a  separate  answer,  such 
as: 

"  With  violence  ?" 

"During  the  night  P" 

"With  premeditation P" 

"  On  the  public  highway  P"  And  like  ques- 
tions. 

In  all,  there  proved  to  be  sixty-seven  aflSrma- 
tive,  and  seventeen  negative,  answers — ^the 
former  embracing  aU  the  material  charges. 
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The  effect  of  this  complicated  verdict  was  the 
conviction  of  both  prisoners,  with  (bj  a  mi^oritv) 
extenuating  circumstances  in  favour  of  the 
woman. 

For  the  first  time  during  the  , 
Dumollard'a  coolness  seemed  to  desert  him 
countenance  became  perfe^lj  livid;  his  eyes 
glared  wildly  round.  At  thia  moBMuty  perhaps^ 
tne  full  horror  of  his  position  first  revealed  itself 
to  his  stubborn  intelligence.  There  occurred,  toOj 
one  of  those  dramatic  pauses  which  give  time  for 
a  scene  of  peculiar  interest  aad  solemsity  to 
impress  itself  iueffaceably  on  the  memory. 
Throughout  the  dimlv-lighted  «ourt  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  bo>wea  head%  or  stem  still  faces, 
waiting  for  the  word  of  doom:  not  without  a 
s^ise  of  that  humiliation  which  even  in  the  very 
act  of  justice  confesses  with  reluctaace  the  possi- 
bility of  guilt  BO  monstrous,  in  the  human  form. 
Hunger  makes  the  wolf  savage,  "yet  with  his 
kind  lie  gently  doth  consort."  Here  was  a  man 
who^  to  pamper  the  lowest  paflsions  of  which 
nature  is  susceptible,  had  litendly  waded  in  the 
blood  of  the  most  helpless  and  innocent  of  his 
kind. 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  procuseur-general  that 
broke  the  hush,  praying  the  court  tot  grant 
the  application  of  certain  articles  of  the  penal 
code.  The  prisoners,  oalled  upon  to  add 
what  they  pleased  to  their  defence,  made  no 


lien,  the  president,  after  reading  the  articles 
apDlicable  to  the  case,  pronounced  the  fatal 
juQgment.  Martin  Dumollard  to  the  pain  of 
dcatii,  the  execution  to  take  place  at  Montlael ; 
Marianne  Dumollard  to  twenty  years'  impnson- 
ment  and  hard  labour. 

That  night,  the  condemned  murderer  slept 
tranauilly:  though  for  the  preceding  four  his 
rest  nad  been  broken  by  convulsive  toesings  to 
and  fro. 

"Well,  Dumollard,  how  goes  itP"  said  his 
advocate^  enterbug  his  cell  next  morning. 

"As  one  who  expects  to  die,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  It  remains  tlien  to  make  a  good  end ;  let 
tiiat  be  the  first  expiation  of  your  crimes." 

Neither  to  sucti  exhortations,  nor  to  the 
earnest  counsels  of  the  excellent  Abb6  Beroud, 
vicar  of  Bourg,  who  paid  him  many  visits,  did 
the  unhappy  wretch  give  any  heed. 

"  I  shall  do  nothin*?  with  him,"  said  the  good 
priest,  moumfolly.  "  The  mind  is  too  coarse  and 
brutificd.  It  is  not  with  him  as  with  others, 
wliere  darkness  aad  light  are  at  least  mingled 
in  the  souL  Here,  it  is  (me  profound  ob- 
scurity." 

Nevertheless,  he  did  not  relax  his  efforts; 
and,  as  Dumollard  exercised  his  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  opportunity  was  not 
wanting. 

Dumollard's  cell  was  shared  by  four  or  five 
others,  condemned  to  different  terms  of  impri- 
sonment. These  sometimes  flattered  him  with 
hopes  of  success  iu  his  appeal. 

"  In  tweuty  days,"  he  answered,  "  I  shall 
either  lose  my  head,  or  be  set  at  liberty ;  but  I 


would  rather  die  than  be  sent  to  Gayesne  or 
even  kept  in  prison." 

This  speech  betrayed  two  misapprehensions 
on  the  criminal's  part.  One,  that  a  certain  time 
must  elapse  before  the  execution  of  a  capital 
sentence,  whereas  the  law  assigns  none;  the 
other,  that  a  favourable  decision  of  the  appeal 
court  ends  all  proceedings,  and  sets  a  prisoner 
free.  Whereas  it  merely  renits  the  case  to  a 
new  jury. 

On  tlie  twenty^eventb  of  Feibniaiy  his  ap- 
peal was  rejected;  the  report-  being  acoom- 
panied  by  thatreooBMnendation  to  mercy  without 
whidi  no  capital  sent^ioe  in  France  is  carried 
into  execution. 

The  report  was  then  submitted  to  the  mi- 
nister and  to  the  Emperor,  who  wrote  upon  it, 
"  II  n'v  a  lieu"  —  there  is  no  room  (Le,  for 
nardon)->and  the  mamtrates  and  officials  of 
Montlael  received  orders  to  exeevte  the  sen- 
tence within  twenty-four  hours.  The  execu- 
tioner of  Grenoble  was  directed  to  assist  his 
ooUeagne  of  Lyons. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  seven^  of  Mareh,  the 
goillotiBe  was  taken  from  the  vaults  bebw  the 
Palais  de  Justice,  placed  upoit  aa  immense  car, 
and  tranBpiwted  to  Montlael :  whither  ahirge  de- 
tachment of  Lanoers  had  already  proceeded,  to 
preserve  order  among,  the  immense  multitudes 
that  came  itocking  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  At  four  o'clock  that  same  evening,  the 
criminal  received  intimation  that  he  was  to 
die  on  the  morrow.  He  turned  deadly  pale: 
but  soon  recovered  his  habitual  iadifferenee,  and 
only  replied  that  it  was  wiat  he  had  expeoted.  His 
co»ifes8or  was  then  introduced,  and  remained 
with  him  half  an  heur;  About  to  leave,  he 
suggested  to  the  condemned  m«n  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when,  if  ever;  he  should  exchange 
forgiveness  and  reconciliation  with  his  wife, 
offering  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  permission 
for  his  release  from  irons. 

Dumollard  assented,  and  the  interview  took 
place  immediately— the  male  prisoner  remaining 
calm  and  unmoved  as  ever — the  woman  deeply 
agitated.  Afterthis,  the  two  sat  down  to  par- 
take of  their  last  meal  together:  an  abundant 
supper,  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  ^ood  priest, 
who,  though  it  was  fast-day,  permitted  them, 
"  in  the  present  oonjuseture  of  circumstances," 
to  eat  what  ther  pleased.  Of  this  license, 
Dumollard  (again  like  Rush)  availed  himself  to 
the  utmost  limit  of  human  appetite^  Beef,  pork, 
cutlets,  and '  especially  puddings,  disapneared 
under  his  efforts  with  a  rapiditv  tliat  struck  with 
amazement  the  spectators  of  that  gloom3r  feast. 
He  seemed  to  consider  the  time  too  precious  to 
be  wasted  in  conversation;  but,  nevertheless, 
found  opportunity  now  and  then  to  address  a 
word  of  comfort  to  his  wife,  whooe  sobs  inter- 
rupted the  repast. 

"  Patience,  patienoe;  you  are  fretting  about 
me;  but  it  is  a  waste  of  grief;  you  see  / 
don't  care.  As  for  you,  you  have  to  remain 
twenty  years  in  prison.  Be  careful  of  the  little 
money  I  shall  leave  you.  Take  some  wine 
now  and  then.   But  mind !    On  your  liberation, 
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do  not  go  back  to  Dagnenz,  where  your  family 
would  not  welcome  you.  Remain  at  Dijon. 
By-the-by/'  he  added,  as  if  an  important  idea 
had  struck  him,  "don't  forget  to  reckon 
with  Berthet— she  owes  you  for  so  many  davs' 
work ;  that  will  be  seventeen  francs,  less  five 
sous." 

At  half-past  ten  at  night,  the  vehicle  which 
was  to  convey  Dumollard  to  Montlael  arrived 
at  the  prison.  Embracing  his  wife  for  the  last 
time,  he  quietly  mounted,  accompanied  by  his 
confessor,  and  escorted  by  two  gendarmes. 

"  Ho  la !"  said  the  criminal,  who  seemed  to 
have  a  peculiar  aversion  to  cold  air.  "  This  is 
very  annoying.    I  am  chilled  to  death." 

"  Here^  p^re  Dumollard,"  said  a  good-natured 
gendarme,  "by  a  lucky  foresight  I  brought  my 
blanket." 

Once  made  comfortable,  the  prisoner  seemed 
to  desire  nothing  more.  Through  the  whole 
length  of  that  ghastly  joumev,  his  was  the  only 
unruffled  spirit  of  the  purty.  He  conversed  inces- 
santly, but  without  effort  or  bravado,  describing 
the  localities,  the  distance  from  point  to  point 
of  places  mentioned  at  the  trial,  ftc.  &c.,  with 
a  cool  minuteness  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  with  the  accompaniment  of  sickly 
moon-gleams,  the  howling  March  wind,  and  the 
dull  rumble  of  the  carriage  that  bore  the  culprit 
nearer  and  nearer  to  his  doom,  struck  his  com- 
panions with  awe. 

It  was  half-past  one  in  the  morning  as  they 
entered  Chalamont,  a  mile  or  two  short  of 
Montlael,  and  here  the  crowd  had  become  so 
dense  as  to  create  some  difficulty  in  passing. 
Yells  and  execrations  resounded  on  every  side. 
Some  women  forced  their  way  up  to  the  vehicle, 
flashing  then:  lanterns  into  the  face  of  the 
criminal.  The  Abb6  Beroud  warmly  remon- 
strated, rebuking  their  indecent  curiosity,  and 
exhorting  them  to  be  satisfied  with  the  act  of 
justice  about  to  be  done.  Thus,  through  masses 
of  living  beings,  miles  in  length,  the  cortege 
approached  Monthiel. 

The  scaffold  had  been  erected  during  the 
night  in  the  widest  piece  of  public  ground-— the 
Place  Bourgeat— and  now  stood  ready,  in  the 
centre  of  a  perfect  forest  of  bayonets  and  drawn 
sabres.  Beyond  the  military  square,  every  visible 
inch,  from  ground  to  chimney-top,  was  packed 
with  living  beings.  How  some  of  these  points 
of  vantage  were  gained  at  all,  or  how  descended 
from,  were  questions  only  to  be  resolved  by 
those  who  saw  the  process.  We  were  informed 
that  thousands  had  been  content  to  pass  the 
long  chill  night  in  these  positions. 

Dumollard  had  alighted  at  the  town-hall,  and 
was  warming  himself  comfortably  at  the  fire  in 
the  counci^chamber.  A  magistrate  present,  ex- 
horted him  to  confess  whatever  remained  upon 
liis  mind  in  reference  to  the  crimes  for  which  he 
was  to  suffer.  The  criminal  made  no  other 
reply  than : 


"  I  am  innocent.  It  is  unlucky,  but  I  am 
sacrificed  for  the  guilt  of  others." 

M.  Carrel,  the  cur4  of  Montlael,  entered. 

"  Ah,  good  morning,  M.  Carrel !"  said  Du- 
mollard. "I  have  heard  much  good  of  vou. 
It  was  from  your  hands  that,  at  sixteen,  I  re- 
ceived my  first  communion." 

Some  further  futile  efforts  were  made  to  in- 
duce him  to  confess.  One  singular  answer  was 
noted: 

"If  others  have  buried  bodies  in  my  vineyard, 
I  am  not  responsible  for  that." 

He  was  onered  some  refreshment,  and  took 
some  coffee  and  Madeira;  after  which  the  execu- 
tioners were  introduced,  and  the  "toilette" 
commenced.  The  prisoner  himself  took  off  his 
blouse,  and  sat  down.  His  feet  vere  tied,  but 
not  sufficiently  to  prevent  his  walking,  and  his 
arms  secured.  They  then  cut  off  his  hair  and 
the  neck  of  his  shirt.  As  the  steel  of  the  shears 
touched  him,  he  gave  a  convulsive  shudder,  but 
quickly  regained  his  self-command.  One  final 
effort  to  obtain  confession,  or  at  least  admission 
of  his  guilt,  met  with  the  former  result,  and 
this  extraordinarjr  offender,  persevering  to  the 
last  in  his  war  with  justice  and  society,  marched 
forth  to  his  doom. 

The  shout  that  rent  the  air,  as  he  appeared, 
might  have  been  heard  for  miles.  The  silence 
that  succeeded  was  the  more  appalling.  Dumol- 
lard's  lips  moved,  as  though  in  prayer.  The 
priests  bent  forward,  caught,  and  earnestly  re- 
echoed the  solitary  accent : 

"J&us!    Marie!    Pray  for  me!" 

He  knelt  for  a  moment  on  the  lower  steps  of 
the  scaffold,  and  the  Abb6  Beroud  offered  to  his 
white  lips  the  symbol  of  divine  mercy.  Then,  the 
executioners. helped  him  up  the  remaining  steps, 
tied  him  to  the  plank,  ])ushed  the  latter  to  its 
place.  Quick  as  lightning,  the  axe  descended, 
and,  in  a  few  seconds,  head  and  bodj  lay  together 
in  a  rude  coffin ;  the  body  to  be  mterreain  an 
obscure  nook  of  the  cemetery  at  Montlael;  the 
head  to  be  sent  to  the  phrenolo^cal  professors 
at  Lvons.  There  was  scarcely  time  for  a  trace 
of  blood  to  become  visible.  Never  was  the 
merciful  death  of  the  guillotine  more  skilfully 
administered.  Never  was  death  punishment 
more  richly  deserved,  than  by  the  French  wolf, 
Dumollard. 
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CHAPTEB  n. 

Captaik  Weagob  stopped  nearly  midway  in 
the  one  little  row  of  houses  composing  Ex>se- 
mary-lane,  and  let  himself  and  his  guest  in  at  the 
door  of  his  lodgings,  with  his  own  key.  As  they 
entered  the  passage,  a  careworn  woman,  in  a 
widow's  cap,  made  her  appearance  with  a  candle. 
"My  niece,"  said  the  captain,  presenting  Mag- 
dalen; "my  niece  on  a  visit  to  York.  She  has 
kindly  consented  to  occapy  your  empty  bedroom. 
Consider  it  let,  if  you  please,  to  my  niece— and 
be  very  particular  in  airing  the  sheets.  Is  Mrs. 
Wragge  up-stairs?  Very  feood.  You  may  lend 
me  your  candle.  My  dear  girl,  Mrs.  Wragge's 
boudok  is  on  the  first  floor;  Mrs.  Wragge  is 
▼isible.    Allow  me  to  show  you  the  way  up." 

As  he  ascended  the  stairs  first,  the  careworn 
I   widow  whispered  piteoualy  to  Magdalen:   "I 
hope  you'll  pay  me,  miss.    Your  unde  doesn't." 

The  captain  threw  open  the  door  of  the  front 
room  on  the  first  floor;  and  disclosed  a  female 
figure,  arrayed  in  a  gown  of  tarnished  amber- 
coloured  satin,  seated  solitaiy  on  a  small  chair, 
with  diugy  old  gloves  on  its  hands,  with  a 
tattered  old  book  on  its  kneea^  and  with  one 
little  bedroom  candle  by  its  side.  The  figure 
terminated  at  its  upper  extremity,  in  a  large, 
smooth,  white  round  face,  like  a  moon— en- 
circled by  a  cap  and  green  ribbons;  and  dimly 
irradiated  by  eyes  of  mild  and  faded  blue,  which 
looked  straightforward  into  vacancy,  and  took 
not  the  smallest  notice  of  Magdalen's  appear- 
ance, on  the  opening  of  the  door. 

"Mrs.  Wragge!"  cried  the  captain,  shout- 
iag  at  her,  as  if  she  was  fast  asleep.  "Mrs. 
Wragge!" 

The  lady  of  the  faded  blue  eyes  slowly  rose,  to 
an  apparently  interminable  height.  When  she 
had  at  last  attained  an  upright  position,  she 
towered  to  a  stature  of  two  or  three  inches  over 
six  feet.  Giants  of  both  sexes  are,  by  a  wise 
dispensation  of  Providence,  created  for  the  most 
part  gentle.  If  Mrs.  Wragge  and  a  lamb  had 
been  placed  side  by  side— comparison,  under 
those  circumstances,  would  have  exposed  the 
lamb  as  a  rank  impostor. 

"Tea»  dearF"  inquired  Mrs.  Wragge;  look- 


ing submissively  down  at  her  husband,  whose 
h^  when  he  stood  on  tiptoe  barely  reached 
her  shoulder. 

"Miss  Vanstone,  the  younger,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, presenting  Magdalen.  "  Our  fair  relative, 
whom  I  have  met  by  a  fortimate  accident.  Our 
guest  for  the  night.  Our  guest !"  reiterated  the 
captain,  shouting  once  more,  as  if  the  tall  lady 
was  still  f&st  asleep,  in  spite  of  the  plain  testi- 
mony of  her  own  eyes  to  the  contrary. 

A  smile  expressed  itself  (in  faint  outline)  on 
the  large  vacant  space  of  Mrs.  Wragge's  counte- 
nance. " Oh P"  she  said,  interrogatively.  "Oh, 
indeed  P  Please,  miss,  will  you  sit  down  P  I'm 
sorry— no,  I  don't  mean  I'm  sorry;  I  mean  I'm 
glad *^  She  stopped,  and  consulted  her  hus- 
band by  a  helpless  look. 

"  Qlad,  of  course !"  shouted  the  captain. 

"  Glad,  of  course,"  echoed  the  giantess  of  the 
amber  satin,  more  meekly  than  ever. 

"  Mra.  Wragge  is  not  deaf,"  explained  the 
captain.  "She's  only  a  little  slow.  Constitu- 
tionally torpid— if  I  may  use  the  expression.  I 
am  merely  loud  with  her  (and  I  beg  you  will 
honour  me  by  being  loud,  too)  as  a  necessary 
stimulant  to  her  ideas.  Shout  at  her— and  her 
mind  comes  up  to  time.  Speak  to  her— and  she 
drifts  miles  away  from  you  directly.  Mrs. 
Wragge!" 

Mrs.  Wragge  instantly  acknowledged  the  sti- 
mulant. "Tea»  dearP"  she  inquired,  for  the 
second  time. 

"Put  your  cap  straight!"  shouted  her  hus- 
band. "  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,"  he  re- 
sumed, agaiu  addressing  himself  to  Magdalen. 
"The  sad  truth  is,  I  am  a  martyr  to  my  own 
sense  of  order.  AU  untidiness,  all  want  of 
system  and  regularity,  causes  me  the  acutest 
irritation.  My  attention  is  distracted,  my  com- 
posure is  upset;  I  can't  rest  till  things  are 
set  straight  again.  Externally  speaking,  Mrs. 
Wragge  is,  to  my  iofinite  regret,  the  crookedest 
woman  I  ever  met  with.  More  to  the  right !" 
shouted  the  captain,  as  Mrs.  Wragge,  IDec  a 
well-trained  child,  presented  herself  with  her 
revised  hend-dress  for  her  husband's  inspection. 

Mrs.  Wragge  immediately  pulled  the  cap  to 
theldt.  Magdalen  rose,  and  set  it  right  for  her. 
The  moon-face  of  the  giantess  brightened  for  the 
first  time.  She  looked  admiringly  at  Magdalen's 
doak  and  bonnet.    "Do  you  like  dress,  missP" 
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she  asked  suddenly^  in  a  confidential  whisper. 
"I  do." 

"Show  Miss  Vanitttie  her  Toom,**  said  the 
captiun,  looking  as  if  the  whole  house  belonged 
to  1dm.  "The  spare  room,  the  landlady's  spare 
room,  on  the  tiiird  floor  front.  Offer  IdQss  Yaoi- 
stone  all  articles  connected  with  the  toilet  of 
which  she  may  staad  ia  seed.  Sb«  kam  no 
luggage  with  her.  Supply  the  deficiency;  and 
then  come  back  and  make  tea." 

Mrs.  Wragge  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
these  lofty  directions  by  a  look  of  placid  bewil- 
derment, and  led  the  way  out  of  the  room; 
Magdalen  following  her,  wi^  a  osndlo  pre- 
sented by  the  attentive  captain.  Aoooonaothey 
were  alone  on  the  hading  outside,  Mio.  Wragge 
raised  the  tattered  old  book  which  she  bad  been 
reading  when  Magdalen  was  fiioi  preaoatod  to 
her,  and  wfakh  ^  had  sever  lot  out  of  ber  hand 
sinoe;  and alowly tapped  heiself  0a the fordioad 
with  it.  "  Oh,  my  poor  bead,"  aaad  the  iaU  lady, 
in  meek  soliloquy;  "it's  iBuzzing  •guxk  wosae 
than  ever  1" 

"BuzzingP"  xepeatedMagtyo%iaibetttB(oet 
astonishment. 

Mrs.  Wiagge  ascended  the  aiaiiB»  witkoot 
offering  any  explanation;  stopped  at  one  of  the 
rooms  on  the  second  floor;  and  led  tho  way  ia. 

"This  is  not  the  third  floor,"  aaid  Magdalen. 
"  This  is  not  my  room  suiely  f " 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  pleaded  Mia.  Wragge.  "  Wait 
a  bit,  miss,  before  wo  go  ap  any  higher,  Tve  got 
the  Buzzing  in  my  bead  worse  thimeTer.  Plrase 
wait  for  me  till  I'm  a  little  better  again." 

"  Shall  I  ask  for  help  f "  induixod  MagdbJen. 
''Shall  I  call  the  landlady r 

"  Help  P"  echoed  Mrs.  Wragge.  "Ble«iyoa, 
I  don't  want  help  1  I'm  used  to  it.  rvobadtbo 
Buzzing  in  my  head,  off  and  on--how  aiaay 
years?"  She  stopped,  reflected,  lost  bonelf, 
and  suddenly  tried  a  question  in  despair.  "  Havo 
you  ever  been  at  Daroh'e  Pining-Roome  ia 
London?"  she  asked,  with  an  appeanuieo of  the 
deepest  interest 

"No^"  replied  M«gdidea»  wondering  at  tho 
strange  inquiry. 

"That's  where  the  Bausing  in  iny  head  fltst 
begun,"  said  Mrs.  Wragge,  lollowiag  tiie  new 
clue,  with  the  deepest  attentioii  and  anaioty. 
"  I  was  employed  to  wait  on  the  gentlemen  at 
Darch's  Dining«Booin8— I  was.  The  geutlomea 
all  came  together;  the  gontloaien  weie  all 
hungry  together;  the  gentlemen  all  gave  their 

orders  together '*    She  stopped,  and  topped 

her  head  again  dcapondently,  with  tho  tattmd 
old  book. 

"And  you  had  to  keep  aU  tbeirorden  iayoar 
memory,  sepaiaite  one  from  the  other?"  sug- 
gested Magdalen  helping  her  out  "And  i£b 
trying  to  do  that,  oonfbsed  yoaP" 

"That's  it  I"  said  Mia.  Wra^i^  beooaing 
violently  oxnited  in  a  moment  "Boiled  pork 
and  greens  and  peas-padding;  Ibr  Koaibcr  One. 
Stowed  beef  and  oanrota  aad  goosobeiry  tart,  for 
Number  Two.    Cut  of  matton,  and  qiuok  dbont 


it,  well  done,  and  plenty  of  fat,  for  Number 
Three.  Codfish  ani  pannips,  two  chops  to 
foUoor,  hot-and-hot,  or  I'll  be  the  death  of  you, 
for  Number  Four.  Tive,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine, 
ten.  Carrots  and  gooseberry  tart— peas-pud- 
£ng  aad  plenty  of  fat— pork  and  beef  and 
mutton,  aad  cut  'em  all,  and  quick  about  it— 
stout  lor  one,  and  ate  for  f  other— and  stale 
bread  here,  and  new  bread  there— and  this  gen- 
tleman likes  cheese,  and  that  gentleman  doesn't 
— Matiida»  Tilda,  Tilda,  Tilda,  fifty  times  over, 
till  I  didn't  know  my  own  name  again— oh  lord! 
oh  lord ! !  oh  lord !  I !  all  together,  all  at  the 
same  tioie,  all  out  of  temper,  all  buzzing  in  my 
poor  head  like  fort^  thousand  million  bees— 
don't  tell  the  captain !  don't  tdl  the  captain !" 
Tho  unfortunate  oreaturo  chropped  the  tattered 
old  book,  and  beat  both' hands  on  her  head,  with 
a  look  of  blank  tenor  fixed  «n  the  door. 

"SLash!  hadi!"  said  Magdalea.  "The  cap- 
taia  baoaH  heaid  yoa.  I  kaow  what  is  tibo 
matter  with  your  head  now.    Let  no  oool  it." 

8ho  dipped  a  towel  in  water,  aad  preooed  it 
on  the  Mand  helpless  head  whidi  Mrs.  Wragge 
siihntttod  to  bor  with  tho  dooility  of  a  sick 


**  Wliat  a  pretty  band  you'TO  got,"  said  the 
pooronatoro,  fee&ng  the  relief  of  t^coobioaB, 
aad  takiag  Magdalen's  haad  admiringly  in  her 
own.  '^ Sew  soft  and  white  it  is!  Itryiobo 
akdy;  I  always  kaep  my  gloves  oia— but  I  oan't 
get  fl^r  baads  like  yonrs.  I'm  aieoly  dressed, 
thoa^  ain't  I?  I  Uie  dress :  if  s  a  oomfofrt  to 
me.  I'm  always  happy  when  I'm  looking  at  my 
thiBgB.  I  aay--you  won't  be  angry  with  me  ?— I 
should  ID  like  to  try  your  bonnet  enu" 

Magdalea  humoured  her,  with  the  ready  oom- 
passioB  of  tho  yoaag.  She  stood  smiling  and 
Boddiag  at  herself  in  the  glass,  with  the  bonnet 
pescbed  on  the  top  of  berhead.  "I  had  ooe,  as 
pretty  as  this,  once,"  she  said—- "onfy  it  was 
whito,  not  black.  I  wore  it  when  the  captain 
naniodme." 

"Whore  did  you  meet  with  him  r  askodMag- 
dalen*  putting  tho  question  as  a  chance  means  of 
ianronaing  her  scanty  stock  of  infonnation  on  the 
sohioct  of  Obtain  Wragge. 

"i(t  the  DiBing.JaU>mn^"  said  Mrs.  Wragge. 
"Et  was  the  huBgriest  and  the  loudest  to  wait 
upon  of  the  kit  of  'em.  I  made  nuure  nuotakos 
with  him,  than  I  did  with  ail  the  rest  of  tbem 
pot  tc^tbor.  Ho  ased  to  8wear--ob,  didn't  he 
use  to  swear !  When  he  left  off  swearing  at  me, 
he  married  me.  There  was  others  wanted  me^ 
besides  him.  Bless  yoo,  I  bad  my  piok.  Why 
not?  When  you  bavo  a  trifle  of  mcmey  left  yoa, 
that  yoa  didn't  expect,  if  that  don't  make  a  bwly 
of  yoa,  what  does?  Isn't  a  lady  to  have  her 
pidL  ?  I  bad  my  trifie  of  money,  and  I  bad  my 
piok,  and  I  picked  the  oaptaia— I  did.  He  waa 
the  sBiortest  and  the  shortest  of  them  alL  Ho 
took  care  of  me  aad  my  money.  I'm  bore,  tho 
monqr'a  gone.  I>on't  you  put  ibat  towel  down 
on  the  table— he  won't  have  that!  Don't  move 
his  lazoBi    dptf  t  ploaso,  or  I  shall  forget  which 
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is  which.  Tye  got  to  remember  which  is  which 
io-moirow  morning.  Bless  yoii«  the  captain 
don't  shiLve  himself!  He  had  me  tanght.  I 
shave  him.  I  do  his  hair,  and  cut  his  nails- 
he's  awMly  particular  about  has  nails.  So  he  is 
about  his  trousers.  And  his  shoes.  And  his 
newspaper  in  the  morning.    And  his  break£Rsts, 

and  lunches,  and  dinners,  and  teas *'    She 

stopped,  struck  by  a  sudden  recollection,  looked 
about  her,  observed  the  tattered  old  book  on  the 
floor,  and  clasped  her  hands  in  despair.  "Pve 
lost  the  place  T  she  exclaimed,  helplessly.  "  Oh* 
mercy,  what  will  beoome  of  me !  I've  bst  the 
place." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Magdalen ;  "  I'll  jsoon  find 
the  place  for  you  again." 

She  picked  up  the  book,  lookedinto  the  page^, 
and  found  that  the  object  of  Mrs.  Wiagge*a 
anxiety  was  nothing  more  important  than  an 
old-fashioned  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Cookeiy, 
reduQsd  under  the  usual,  heads  of  Pish,  Hesh, 
and  Fowl,  and  containing  the  customary  aeries 
of  receipts.  Turning  over  the  leaves,  Magdalen 
came  to  one  particular  page,  thickly  studded 
with  little  drops  of  moisture  half  (hy.  "  Cu- 
rious!" die  sauL  "If  this  was  anything  but  a 
cookery-boG^,  I  should  say  somebody  had  beea 
crying  over  it." 

*•  Somebody?"  echoed  Mrs.  Wragge,  with  a 
stare  of  amasement.  "  It  ianH  somebody— it's 
Me.  Thank  you  kindly,  that's  the  place  sure 
enough.  Bless  you,  Pm  used  to  oiying  over  it  1 
You*d  cry  too,  if  you  had  to  get  the  captain's 
dinners  out  of  it.  As  sure  as  ever  I  sit  down 
to  this  book,  the  Buzzing  in  my  head  begins 
again.  Who's  to  make  it  out?  Sometimes,  I 
think  Fve  got  it,  and  it  all  goes  away  from  me. 
Sometimes,  I  think  I  haven't  got  it,  and  it  all 
comes  back  in  a  heap.  Look  here  1  Heie's  what 
he's  ordered  for  his  breakfast  to-morrow:—- 
*  Omdette  with  Herbs.  Beat  up  two  e^^  with 
a  little  water  or  milk,  salt,  pepper,  chive^  and 
parsley.  Mince  small'— Ther<H  mince  amall! 
How  am  I  to  mince  small,  when  it's  all  mixed  up 
andnmning?  'Fut  a  piece  of  butter  the  size 
of  your  thumb  into  the  frying-pan.'— Look  at 
my  thumb,  and  look  at  yours !  whose  size  does 
she  mean?  'Boil,  but  not  brown.'— H  it  mustn't 
be  brown,  what  colour  must  it  be?  ^e  won't 
ten  me ;  she  expects  me  to  know,  and  I  don't. 
*Pour  in  Ifce  omelette.'— There !  I  can  do  that. 
^  Allow  it  to  set,  raise  it  round  the  edge;  when 
done,  turn  it  over  to  double  it.' — Oh,  the  num- 
bers of  times  I  turned  it  over  and  doubled  it  in 
my  head,  before  you  came  in  to-night !  *  Keep  it 
soiFt;  put  the  dish  on  the  frying-pan,  and  turn  it 
over.'  Which  am  I  to  turn  over— oh  mercy,  try 
the  cold  towel  again,  and  tdl  me  which— the 
dish  or  the  frying-pan  ?" 

"Put  the  dish  on  the  fryiog^pan,"  said  Mag- 
dalen;  "and  then  turn  the  frying-pan  ovar. 
That  is  w^iat  it  means,  I  think." 

*  Thank  you  kindly,"  aaid  Mrs.  Wragge.  '1 
want  to  get  it  into  my  head;  ptease  say  it 
agwn." 


Magdalea  said  it  again. 

"  And  then  turn  the  fiying-pan  over,"  re- 
peated  Mrs.  Wxagge,  with  a  sudden  kust  of 
energy.  "  I've  got  it  now !  Oh,  the  lots  of  ome- 
lettes all  frying  together  in  my  head;  and  all 
frying  wrong.  Much  obliged,  I'm  sure.  You've 
put  me  all  right  u^ain:  I'm  only  a  little  tired 
with  talking.  And  then  turn  the  frying-pan^ 
then  turn  the  frying^an,  then  turn  the  frying- 
pan  over.    It  sounds  like  poetry,  don't  it  ?-' 

Her  voice  sank,  and  ahe  drowsily  doaed  her 
eyes.  At  the  same  momont,  the  door  of  the 
room  below  qpened,  axmI  the  o^)tain'a  meMuona 
bass  notes  floated  up  stairs,  charged  with  the 
customary  stimulant  to  his  wife's  itiCttltioB. 

"Mrs.  Wragge!"  cried  the  captain.  "Mrs. 
Wragge!" 

She  started  to  ber  ieet  at  that  terrible  sum- 
mons. "  Oh,  what  did  he  tell  me  to  do  ?"  she 
asked  distractedly.  "  Lota  of  things  and  I've 
forgotten  them  all!" 

^  S^  you  have  done  them,  when  he  asks  you," 
suggested  Magdalen.  "Thef  were  things  for 
me— things  I  don't  want,  I  remember  all  that 
is  necessary.  lAy  room  is  the  front  xoom,  on 
the  third  floor.  Go  down  staira^  and  say  I  am 
coming  directly." 

She  took  up  the  candle  and  pushed  Mrs. 
Wragge  out  on  the  landing.  "  Say  I  am  coming 
directly,"  she  whispered  again— and  went  up- 
stairs by  herself  to  the  third  story. 

The  room  was  small,  close,  and  very  poorly 
furnished.  In  former  days.  Miss  Garth  would 
have  hesitated  to  offer  such  a  room  to  one  of  the 
servants,  at  Combe-Baven.  But  it  was  quiet;  it 
gave  her  a  &w  minutes  alone;  and  it  was  en- 
durable, even  welcome,  on  that  account.  She 
lodged  herself  in;  and  wa^ed  mechanically, 
witii  a  woman's  first  impulse  in  a  strange  bed- 
room, to  the  rickety  little  table,  and  the  dingy 
little  looking-ghiss.  She  waited  there  for  a 
moment,  and  then  turned  away  again  with 
weai7  contempt.  ^'What  does  it  matter  how 
pale  I  am?"  she  thought  to  herself,  "ITrank 
can't  see  me— what  does  it  matter  now !" 

She  hkid  aside  her  cbak  and  bonnet*  and  sat 
down  to  ooUect  herself.  But  the  events  of  the 
day  had  worn  her  out.  The  past,  when  she  tried 
to  remember  it,  only  made  her  heart  ache.  The 
future,  when  die  tried  to  penetrate  it,  was  a 
black  void.  She  rose  again,  and  stood  by  the 
uncurtained  window— stood  looking  out,  as  if 
there  were  some  hidden  sympathy  for  her  own 
desolation  in  the  desolate  night 

*'Noiah!"  she  said  to  herself,  tenderly;  "I 
wonder  if  Norah  is  thinking  of  me?  Oh,  if  I 
could  be  aii  patient  as  lihe  is !  If  I  could  only 
forget  the  debt  we  owe  to  Michael  Yianstone !" 

Her  face  darkened  with  a  vindictive  despair, 
and  she  paced  the  little  cage  of  a  room  back- 
wards and  forwardi^  softly.  ^'T^o :  never  till  the 
debt  is  paidi"  Her  thoughts  veered  back  agam 
to  Prank.  ^ Still  at  sea^  poor  fellow;  farmer 
and  fiurther  awi^fromme;  sailing  through  the 
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day,  sailing  through  the  night.  Oh,  Eiank,  lore 
me!" 

Her  ejres  filled  with  tears.  She  dashed  them 
away,  made  for  the  door,  and  laughed  with  a 
desperate  levitj,  as  she  unlocked  it  again. 

''Any  company  is  better  than  my  own 
thoQghts,"  she  burst  out  recklessly,  as  she  left 
the  room.  "  I'm  forgetting  my  ready-made  rela- 
tions—my half-witted  aunt,  and  my  uncle  the 
rogue.''  She  descended  the  stairs  to  the  landing 
on  the  first  floor,  and  paused  there  iif  momentary 
hesitation.  "How  will  it  end?"  she  asked  her- 
self. "  Where  is  my  blindfold  journey  taking  me 
to  now  P  Who  knows,  and  who  cares  F" 

She  entered  the  room. 

Captain  Wragge  was  presiding  at  the  tea-tray, 
with  the  air  of  a  prince  in  his  own  banqueting- 
hall.  At  one  side  of  the  table  sat  Mrs.  Wragge, 
watching  her  husband's  eye,  like  an  animal 
waiting  to  be  fed.  At  the  other  side  was  an 
empty  chair,  towards  which  the  captain  waved 
his  persuasive  hand,  when  Magdalen  came  in. 
"  How  do  you  like  your  room  P*'  he  inquired ; 
"  I  trust  Mrs.  Wragge  has  made  herself  useful  P 
You  take  milk  and  sugar  P  Try  the  local  bread, 
honour  the  York  butter,  test  the  freshness  of  a 
new  and  neighbouring  tgg.  I  offer  my  little  all. 
A  pauper's  meal,  my  dear  girl--seasoned  with  a 
gentleman's  welcome." 

"Seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  chives,  and 
parsley,"  murmured  Mrs.  Wragge,  catching  in- 
stantly at  a  word  in  connexion  with  cookery,  and 
harnessing  her  head  to  the  omelette  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening. 

"  Sit  straight  at  the  table!"  shouted  the  cap- 
tain. "More  to  the  left,  more  still— that  will 
do.  During  your  absence  up-stairs,"  he  con- 
tinued^ addressing  himself  to  Magdalen,  "my 
mind  has  not  been  unemployed.  I  have  been 
considering  your  position,  with  a  view  exclu- 
sively to  your  own  benefit.  If  you  decide  on  being 
guided  to-morrow  by  the  light  of  my  experience, 
that  light  is  unreservedly  at  your  service.  You 
may  naturally  say,  'I  know  but  little  of  you, 
captain,  and  that  little  is  unfavourable.'  Granted, 
on  one  condition— that  you  permit  me  to  mi^e 
myself  and  my  character  quite  familiar  to  you, 
when  tea  is  over.  False  sluime  is  foreign  to  my 
nature.  You  see  my  wife,  my  house,  my  bread, 
my  butter,  and  my  eggs,  all  exactly  as  they  are. 
See  me,  too,  my  dear  girl,  while  you  are  about 
it."     . 

When  tea  was  over,  Mrs.  Wragge,  at  a  signal 
from  her  husband,  retired  to  a  comer  of  the 
room,  with  the  eternal  cookery-book  still  in  her 
hand.  "  Mince  small,"  she  whispered  confiden- 
tially, as  she  passed  Magdalen.  "That's  a 
Teazer,  isn't  it?" 

"  Down  at  heel  again !"  shouted  the  captain, 
pointing  to  his  wife*s  heavy  flat  feet  as  they 
shuffled  across  the  room.  "The  right  shoe. 
Pull  it  up  at  heel,  Mrs.  Wragge— puU  it  up  at 
heel  I  Pray  allow  me,"  he  continued,  offering  his 
arm  to  Magdalen,  and  escorting  her  to  a  dirty 


little  horsehair  sofa.  "You  want  repose— after 
your  long  journey,  you  really  want  repose."  He 
drew  his  chair  to  the  sofa,  and  surveyed  her  with 
a  bland  look  of  investigation— as  if  he  had  been 
her  medical  attendant,  with  a  diagnosis  on  his 
mind. 

"Very  pleasant!  very  pleasant!"  said  the 
captain,  when  he  had  seen  his  guest  comfortable 
on  the  sofii.  "  I  fed  quite  in  the  bosom  of  my 
family.  Shall  we  return  to  our  subject— thft 
subject  of  my  rascally  self?  No !  no !  No  apolo- 
gies, no  protestations,  pray.  Don't  mince  the 
matter  on  your  side— and  depend  on  me  not  to 
mince  it  on  mine.  Now  come  to  facts;  pray 
come  to  focts.  Who,  and  what,  am  I?  (Siry 
your  mind  back  to  our  conversation  on  the 
Walls  of  this  interesting  city,  and  let  us  start 
once  more  from  your  point  of  view.  I  am  a 
Rogue;  and,  in  that  capacity  (as  I  have  ah^ady 
pointed  out),  the  most  useful  man  you  could 
possibly  have  met  with.  Now  observe  I  There 
are  many  varieties  of  Rogue ;  let  me  teD  you  my 
variety  to  begin  with.    I  am  a  Swindler." 

His  entire  shamelessness  was  really  super- 
human. Not  the  vestige  of  a  blush  varied  the 
sallow  monotony  of  his  complexion ;  the  smile 
wreathed  his  curly  lips,  as  pleasantly  as  ever; 
his  parti-coloured  eyes  twinkled  at  Magdalen, 
with  the  self-eiqoying  frankness  of  a  naturally 
harmless  man.  Bad  his  wife  heardhimP  Mag- 
dalen looked  over  his  shoulder  to  the  comer  of 
the  room  in  which  she  was  sitting  behind  him. 
No :  the  self-taught  student  of  cookery  was  ab- 
sorbed in  her  subject.  She  had  advanced  her 
imaginary  omelette  to  the  critical  stage  at  which 
the  butter  was  to  be  thrown  in— that  vaguely- 
measured  morsel  of  butter,  the  size  of  your 
thumb.  Mrs.  Wragge  sat  lost  in  contemplation 
of  one  of  her  own  thumbs,  and  shook  her  head 
over  it,  as  if  it  failed  to  satisfy  her. 

"Don't  be  shocked,"  proceeded  the  captain; 
"  don't  be  astonished.  Swindler  is  nothitig  but 
a  word  of  two  syUables.  S,  W,  I,  N,  D— swind ; 
L,  E,  R— ler:  Swindler.  Definition:  Amoral 
agriculturist ;  a  man  who  cultivates  the  field  of 
human  sympathy.  I  am  that  moral  agriculturist, 
that  cultivating  man.  Narrow-minded  medio- 
crity, envious  of  my  success  in  my  profession, 
calls  me  a  Swindler.  What  of  that  P  The  same 
low  tone  of  mind  assaib  men  in  other  profes- 
sions in  a  similar  manner — calls  great  writers, 
scribblers— great  generals,  butchers— and  so  on. 
It  entirely  depends  on  the  point  of  view.  Adopt- 
ing your  point,  I  announce  myself  intelligibly  as 
a  Swindler.  Now  return  the  obligation,  and 
adopt  mine.  Hear  what  I  have  to  say  for  my- 
self, in  the  exercise  of  my  profession. — Shall  I 
continue  to  put  it  frankly  P" 

"Yes,"  said  Magdalen;  "and  I'll  tell  you 
frankly  afterwards  what  I  think  of  it." 

The  captain  cleared  his  throat ;  mentally  as- 
sembled his  entire  army  of  words— horse,  foot, 
artillery,  and  reserves ;  put  himself  at  the  head ; 
and  dashed  into  action,  to  carry  the  moral  en- 
trenchments of  Society  by  a  general  charge. 
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"Now,  observe,"  he  began.  "Here  am  I,  a 
needy  object.  Very  good.  Without  compli- 
cating the  question  by  asking  how  I  come  to  be 
in  that  condition,  I  will  merely  inquire  whether 
it  is,  or  is  not,  the  duty  of  a  Christian  community 
to  help  the  needy.  If  you  say.  No,  you  simply 
shock  me ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  If  you  say. 
Yes— then  I  beg  to  ask.  Why  ^m  I  to  blame  for 
making  a  Christian  community  do  its  duty? 
You  may  say.  Is  a  careful  man  who  has  saved 
money,  bound  to  spend  it  again  on  a  careless 
stranger  who  has  saved  none  P  Why,  of  course 
he  is!  And  on  what  ground,  pray?  Good 
Heavens!  on  the  ground  that  he  has  got  the 
money,  to  be  sure.  Ail  the  world  over,  the  man 
who  has  not  got  the  thing,  obtaLos  it,  on  one  pre- 
tence or  another,  of  the  man  who  has— and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten«  the  pretence  is  a  false  one. 
What !  your  pockets  are  full,  and  my  pockets 
are  empty ;  and  you  refuse  to  help  me  P  Sordid 
wretch  !•  do  you  think  I  will  allow  you  to  violate 
the  sacred  obligations  of  charity  in  my  person? 
I  won't  allow  you— I  say  distinctly,  I  won't  allow 
you.  Those  are  my  principles  as  a  moral  agri- 
culturist. Principles  whidi  admit  of  trickery  ? 
Certainly.  Am  I  to  blame  if  the  field  of  human 
sympathy  can't  be  cultivated  in  any  other 
way  ?  Consult  my  brother  agriculturists  in  the 
mere  farming  line— do  they  get  their  crops  for 
the  asking?  No!  they  must  circumvent  arid 
Nature,  exactly  as  I  circumvent  sordid  Man. 
They  must  plough,  and  sow,  and  top-dress, 
and  bottom-cbress,  and  deep-drain,  and  surface- 
drain,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Why  am  I  to  be 
checked  in  the  vast  occupation  of  deep-draining 
mankind?  Why  am  I  to  be  persecuted  for 
habitually  exciting  the  noblest  feelings  of  our 
common  nature  ?  Infamous ! — ^I  can  characterise 
it  by  no  other  word— infamous  I  If  I  hadn't  con- 
fidence in  the  future,  I  should  despair  of  hu- 
manity—but I  have  confidence  in  the  future. 
Yes !  one  of  these  days  (when  I  am  dead  and 
gone),  as  ideas  enlarge  and  enlightenment  pro- 
gresses, the  abstract  merits  of  the  profession  now 
called  swindling,  wiU  be  recognised.  When  that 
day  comes,  don't  drag  me  out  of  my  gn^ve  and 
give  me  a  public  funeral ;  don't  take  advantage 
of  my  having  no  voice  to  raise  in  my  own  de- 
fence, and  insult  me  by  a  national  statue.  No ! 
do  me  justice  on  my  tombstone ;  dash  me  off,  in 
one  masterly  sentence,  on  my  epitaph*  Here 
lies  Wragge,  Embalmed  in  the  tardy  recognition 
of  his  species :  he  ploughed,  sowed,  and  reaped 
his  fellow-cieatures;  and  enlightened  posterity 
congratulates  him  on  the  uniform  excellence  of 
his  crops." 

He  stopped ;  not  from  want  of  confidence,  not 
from  want  of  words— purely  from  want  of  breath. 

"I  put  it  frankly,  with  a  dash  of  humour,"  he 
said,  pleasantly.  "  I  don't  shock  you— do  I  ?'' 
Weary  and  heartsick  as  she  was— suspicious  of 
others,  doubtful  of  herself —the  extravagant  im- 
pudence of  Captain  Wragge's  defence  of  swind- 
ling, touched  Magdalen's  natural  sense  of  humour, 
and  forced  a  smile  to  her  lips.    "Is  the  York- 


shire crop  a  particularly  rich  one,  just  at  pre- 
sent ?"  she  inquired,  meeting  him,  in  her  neatly 
feminine  way,  with  his  own  weapons. 

"A  hit— a  palpable  hit,"  said  the  captain, 
jocosely  exhibiting  the  tails  of  his  threadbare 
shooting-jacket,  as  a  practical  conmientary  on 
Magdalen's  remark.  "My  dear  girl,  here  or 
ebewhere,  the  crop  never  fails— but  one  man 
can't  always  gather  it  in.  The  assistance  of  intel- 
ligent co-operation  is,  I  regret  to  say,  denied  me- 
I  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  clumsy  rank 
and  file  of  my  profession,  who  convict  themselves 
before  recorders  and  magistrates,  of  the  worst  of 
all  offences— incurable  stupidity  in  the  exercise 
of  their  own  vocation.  Such  as  you  see  me,  I 
stand  entirely  alone.  After  years  of  successful 
self-dependence,  the  penalties  of  celebrity  are 
beginning  to  attach  to  me.  On  my  way  from 
the  North,  I  pause  at  this  interesting  city  for 
the  third  time;  I  consult  my  Books  for  the 
customary  references  to  past  local  experience ;  I 
find  under  the  heading,  '  Personal  position  in 
York,'  the  initials,  T.  W.  K.,  signifying  Too  Well 
Known.  I  refer  to  my  Index,  and  turn  to  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood.  The  same  brief 
remarks  meet  my  eye.  'Leeds.  T.  W.  K.— 
Scarborough.  T.  W.  K.— Harrowgate.  T.W.K. 
—and  so  on.  What  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence? I  suspend  my  proceedings;  my  re- 
sources evaporate ;  and  my  fair  relative  finds  me 
at  a  crisis  in  my  career." 

"  Your  books  ?"  said  Magdalen.  "  What  books 
do  you  mean?" 

"  You  shall  see,"  replied  the  captain.  "  Trust 
me,  or  not,  as  you  like— I  trust  y(m  implicitly. 
You  shall  see." 

With  those  words  he  retired  into  the  back 
room.  iWhile  he  was  gone,  Magdalen  stole  an- 
other look  at  Mrs.  Wragge.  Was  she  still  self- 
isolated  from  her  husband's  deluge  of  words? 
Perfectly  self-isolated.  She  had  advanced  the 
imaginary  omelette  to  the  last  stage  of  culinary 
progress*;  and  she  was  now  rehearsing  the  final 
operation  of  tumiug  it  over— with  the  palm  of 
her  hand  to  represent  the  dish,  and  the  cookery- 
book  to  impersonate  the  frying-pan.  "  I've  got 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Wragge,  nodding  across  the  room 
at  Magdalen.  "First  put  the  frying-pan  on  the 
dish,  and  then  tumble  both  of  them  over." 

Captain  Wragge  returned,  carrying  a  neai 
bhtck  despatch-box,  adorned  with  a  bright  brass 
lock.  He  produced  from  the  box  five  or  six 
plump  Uttle  books,  bound  in  commereial  calf  and 
vellum,  and  each  fitted  comfortably  with  its  own 
iittie  lock. 

"Mind!"  said  the  moral  agriculturist:  "I 
take  no  credit  to  myself  for  this :  it  is  my  nature 
to  be  orderly,  and  orderly  I  am.  I  must  have 
everything  down  in  black  and  white,  or  I  should 
go  mad !  Here  is  my  commercial  library :— Day 
Book,  Ledger,  Book  of  Districts,  Book  of  Let- 
ters, Book  of  Remarks,  and  soon.  Kindly  throw 
your  eye  over  any  one  of  them.  I  flatter  myself 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  blot  or  a  careless 
entry  in  it  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.    Look 
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at  this  room— is  there  a  chair  out  of  place  ?  Not 
if  I  know  it !  Look  at  me.  Am  I  dusty  P  am  I 
dirty?  am  I  half  shaved P  Am  I,  in  brief,  a 
speckless  pauper,  or  am  I  not  P  Mind !  I  take 
no  credit  to  myself;  the  nature  of  the  man,  my 
dear  girl— the  nature  of  the  man!" 

He  opened  one  of  the  books.  Magdalen  was 
no  judge  of  the  admirable  correctness  with  which 
the  accoxmts  inside  were  til  kept ;  but  she  could 
estimate  the  neatnes»  df  the  handwriting,  the 
regularity  in  the  rows  of  figures*,  the  mathemati- 
eal  exactness  of  the  ruled  Hues  in  ted  and  black 
ink,  the  cleanly  absence  of  blots,  stains,  or  eiu- 
sures.  Although  Cai^tain  Wragge's  inborn  sei^ise 
of  order  was,  in  Mm— as  it  is  in  others— a  sense 
too  inveterately  mechanical  to  exercise  any  ele- 
yated  moral  influence  OTer  his  actions,  it  had 
produced  its  legitimate  effect  on  his  habits,  and 
had  reduced  his  rogueries  as  strictly  to  method 
and  system  as  if  they  had  been  the  commercial 
transactions  of  an  honest  man. 

"Li  appearance,  my  system  hcka  compUca- 
cated  P"  pursued  the  captain.  "  In  reality,  it  is 
simplicity  itself.  I  merely  aroid  the  errors  of  in- 
ferior practitioners.  That  is  to  say,  IncTcr  plead 
for  myself;  and  I  never  apply  to  rich  people 
—both  fatal  mistakes  which  the  inferior  prac- 
titioner perpetu^y  commits.  People  with  small 
means  sometimes  have  generous  impulses  in  con- 
nexion with  money— rich  people,  never.  My 
lord,  with  forty  thousand  a  year;  Sir  John»  with 
property  in  half  a  dozen  counties— those  are  the 
men  who  never  forgive  the  genteel  beggar  for 
swindling  them  out  of  a  sovereign ;  those  are  the 
men  who  send  for  the  mendicity  officers ;  those 
are  the  men  who  take  care  of  their  money.  Who 
are  the  people  who  lose  shillings  and  sixpences, 
by  sheer  thoughtlessness  P  Slants  and  small 
clerks,  to  whom  shillings  and  sixpences  are  of 
consequence.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Eothschiid 
or  Baring  dropping  a  fourpenny-piece  down  a 
gutter-hole.  Fourpenee  in  Rothschild's  pocket 
is  safer  than  fourpenee  in  the  pocket  of  that 
woman  who  is  crying  stale  shrimps  in  Skelder- 
gate  at  this  moment.  Fortified  by  these  sound 
principles,  enlightened  by  the  stores  of  written 
information  in  my  commercial  library,  I  have 
ranged  through  the  population  for  years  past, 
and  have  raised  my  charitable  crops  with  the 
•most  cheering  success.  Here,  in  book  Number 
One  are  all  my  Districts  mapped  out,  with  the 
prevalent  public  feeling  to  appeal  to  in  eadi : — 
Military  District,  Clerical  District,  AgricuHural 
District ;  Etcetera,  Etcetera.  Here,  in  Number 
Two,  are  my  cases  that  I  plead :— Family  of  an 
officer  who  fell  at  Waterioo;  Wife  of  a  poor 
curate  stricken  down  by  nervous  debility ;  Wi- 
dow of  a  grazier  in  difficulties  gored  to  death  by 
a  mad  bull ;  Etcetera,  Etcetera.  Here,  in  Num- 
ber Three,  are  the  people  who  have  heard  of  the 
officer's  family,  the  curate's  wife,  the  graaier^s 
widow,  and  the  people  who  haiven't ;  the  people 
who  have  said  Yes,  and  the  people  who  have  said 
No;  the  people  to  try  again,  the  people  who 
want  a  fresh  case  to  stir  them  up,  the  people  who 


are  doubtful,  the  p«>ple  to  beware  of;  Etcetera, 
Etcetera.  Here,  in  Number  Four,  are  my 
Adopted  Handwritings  of  public  characters;  my 
testimonials  to  my  own  worth  and  integrity;  my 
Heartrending  Statements  of  the  officer's  family, 
the  curate's  wife,  and  the  grazier's  widow,  stained 
with  tears,  blotted  with  emotion;  Etcetera^  Et- 
cetera. Here,  in  Numbers  Hve  and  Six,  are  my 
own  personal  subscriptions  to  local  charities, 
actually  paid  in  remunerative  neighbourhoods,  on 
the  principle  of  throwing  a  sprat  to  catch  a  her- 
ring; also,  my  diary  of  each  day's  proceedings, 
my  personal  reflections  and  remarks,  my  state- 
ment of  existing  difficulties  (such  as  the  difficulty 
of  finding  myself  T.  W.  K.,  in  this  interesting 
city) ;  my  out-goings  and  in-comings ;  wind  and 
weather ;  politics  and  public  events ;  fluctuations 
in  my  own  hesdth ;  fluctuations  in  Mrs.  Wragge's 
head ;  fluctuations  in  our  means  and  meals,  our 
payments,  prospects,  and  principles;  Etcetera, 
Etcetera.  So,  my  dear  girl,  the  Swindler's  Mill 
goes.  So  you  see  me,  exactly  as  I  am.  Tou 
knew,  before  I  met  you,  that  I  lived  on  my  wits. 
Wdl !  have  I,  or  have  I  not,  shown  you  that  I 
have  wits  to  live  on  P* 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  done  yourself  full 
justice,"  said  Magdalen,  quietly. 

''I  am  not  at  all  exhausted,"  continued  the 
captain.  "I  can  go  on,  if  necessaryi  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening.— However,  if  I  have  done 
myself  full  justice,  perhaps  I  may  leave  the  re- 
maining points  iu  my  character  to  develop 
themselves  at  future  opportunities.  For  the 
present,  I  withdraw  myself  from  notice.  "Exit 
Wragge.  And  now  to  business !  Permit  me  to 
inquire  what  effect  I  have  produced  on  your  own 
mind  P  Do  you  still  believe  that  the  Bogue  who 
has  trusted  you  with  all  his  secrets,  is  a^gue 
who  is  bent  on  taking  a  mean  advantage  ctf  >  fair 
relative  P* 

"  I  will  waft  a  little,"  Magdalen  rejoined,  "be- 
fore I  answer  that  question.  When  I  came  down 
to  tea,  you  told  me  you  had  been  employing  your 
mind  for  my  benefit.    May  I  ask  how  P' 

•*  By  an  means,"  said  Captain  Wragge.  "  Tou 
shall  have  the  net  result  of  the  whole  mental  pro- 
cess. Said  process  ranges  over  the  present  and 
future  proceedings  of  your  disoonsolate  friends, 
and  of  the  lawyers  who  are  helping  them  to  find 
you.  Their  present  proceedings  are,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, assuming  the  following  form:— The  lawyer's 
clerk  has  givini  you  up  at  Mr.  Huxtable*^,  and 
has  also,  by  this  time,  given  you  up  after  careful 
inquiry  at  all  the  hoteb.  Hia  laait  chance  is^  that 
you  may  send  for  your  box  to  the  cloak-room— 
you  don't  send  for  it— and  there  the  clerk  is  to- 
night (thanks  to  Captain  Wiagge  and  Rosemary- 
lane)  at  the  end  of  Ms  resources.  He  will  forth- 
with communicate  that  kuct  to  his  employers 
in  London;  and  those  employers  (don't  be 
alarmed !}  will  apply  for  help  to  the  detective 
police.  Allowing  for  inevitable  delays,  a 
professioufld  spy,  with  all  his  wits  about  Mm, 
and  with  those  handbills  to  help  him  privately 
iu  identifying  you,  will  be  here,  oertainly  not 
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later  than  iiie  day  after  to4iiorrow*-poeiiUy 
earlier.  If  yon  remain  im  York,  if  yoa  aittempt 
to  commimioaie  with  Mr.  HoxtaUe,  that  spy  will 
find  you  out.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  yo«  le«re 
the  city  before  be  oomes  (taking  your  departure 
by  other  means  than  the  railway,  of  course),  you 
put  him  in  the  same  predicament  as  the  clerk— 
you  defy  him  to  find  a  fresh  trace  of  you.  There  is 
my  brief  abstraot  of  your  present  position.  What 
do  you  thmk  of  it  P* 

"  I  think  it  has  one  defoct,*  said  Magdalen. 
"It  ends  in  nothing/' 

**  Pardon  me,"  retorted  the  captain.  "  It  ends 
ha  an  arrangement  for  your  safe  departure,  and 
in  a  plan  fbr  the  entire  gratification  of  your 
wishes  in  the  direction  of  the  stage.  Both 
drawn  from  the  resource«  of  my  own  expe- 
rience ;  and  both  waiting  a  word  from  you,  to  be 
poured  forth  immediately,  in  the  fullest  detaiL" 

"  I  think  I  know  what  that  word  is,"  i^ked 
Magdalm,  looking  at  him  attentively. 

"  Charmed  to  hear  it»  I  am  suie.  Tou  have 
only  to  say,  '  Captain  Wraggge,  take  ehaxge  of 
me'— and  my  plana  ace  youra  from  that  mo- 
ment." 

'  1  will  take  to-night  to  consider  your  pro- 
posal," she  saidf  after  an  instant's  reflection. 
"  You  shall  have  my  answer  to-morrow  mowing." 

C^tain  Wragge  looked  a  little  dimq^poiiited. 
He  had  not  existed  the  lesearration  oft  his  suk 
to  be  met  so  oompoaedly  bgr  a  raaerration  on 
hers. 

"  Why  not  decide  ait  onoe  ?"  he  romDistrated, 
in  his  most  pcESttasiTtt  tones.  '*  Yomhaseodlif  t« 
consider '* 

"  I  have  more  to  consider  than  you  think  for," 
she  answered.  **  I  have  another  olqeot  in  view, 
besides  the  object  you  know  oC." 

"May  I  ask P" 

'*  Excuse  me,  Captain  Wragge*-you  may  not 
ask.  AUow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  hospitality, 
and  to  wish  you  good  night.  I  am  worn  out.  I 
▼ant  rest." 

Onee  more,  the  captain  wisely  adapted  himself 
to  her  humour,  with  the  ready  self-control  of  an 
experienced  man. 

"  Worn-out,  of  course  !**  he  said,  sympatheti- 
cally. "  Unpardomible  on  my  part  not  to  have 
thought  of  it  before.  We  will  psmne  our  con- 
versation to-morrow.  Permit  me  to  give  you  a 
candle.    Mrs.  Wragge!" 

Prostrated  by  mental  exertion,  Mrs.  Wragge 
was  pursuing  the  course  of  the  omelette  in 
dreams.  ^Her  head  was  twisted  one  way,  and  her 
body  the  other.  She  snored  meekly.  At  interviJi^ 
one  of  her  hands  rdsed  itself  in  the  air,  shook 
an  imaginary  fr}'ing-pan,  and  dropped  again  with 
a  faint  thump  on  the  cookery-book  in  her  lap. 
At  the  sound  of  her  husband's  voice,  she  started 
to  her  feet ;  and  confronted  him  with  hm:  mind 
£ut  asleep,  and  her  eyes  wide  open* 

''Assist  Miss  Yanstone,"  said  the  oq^taiai 
"  And  the  next  tine  you  forget  yourself  in  your 
ohair»  fall  asleep  straight— idon't  annoy  me  by 
Ming  asleep  QEOoked." 


Mrs.  Wragge  opened  her  eyes  a  little  wiidbr, 
and  looked  at  Magdalen,  in  helpless  amazement 

''  Is  the  captain  breakfasting  by  candlelight  ?" 
she  inquired,  meekly.  "  And  haven't  I  done  the 
omelette?" 

Before  her  husbandfs  correetive  voice  could 
apply  a  fresh  stimulant,  Magdalen  took  her  com- 
passionately by  the  ann,  and  led  her  out  of  the 


'^  Another  ohgeet  besides  the  object  I  know 
of  P^  repeated  Captain  Wragge,  when  he  was  left 
by  himeelf.  "  1$  there  a  gentleman  in  the  badc- 
grouad,  afte^  all  ?  Is  there  mischief  brewing  in 
the  dark,  that  I  don't  bargain  for  P" 


RUSIMAN  TRAVEL. 

A  PEIEST  PLATIKG  HIS  CABDS. 

Om  leaving  the  church*  I  happened  to  fail  in 
beside  Sanderson,  and  as  we  proceeded  to  the 
count's  residence  I  asked  him  what  he  knew 
of  the  morals  of  these  Russians  priests.  "  Is 
card-playing  a  very  common  thing  with  tliem  P** 

•*  Common !  Why  all  Russia  is  ready  to  play 
cards  morning,  noon,  and  nigbt.  Shuffle,  shufi&e, 
shuffle,  and  deal.  The  emperor's  whole  court 
plays;  the  aristocracy  play  to  a  man ;  the  ladies, 
of  all  grades,  fill  up  their  time  at  cards— Fool, 
Your-own-Trump,  Three-Leaves,  ^»ng>  Wind- 
mill, and  a  hundred  other  games.  The  shop- 
keepers sit  playing  cards  for  hours  at  their  shop- 
doors.  The  bargeman  in  his  boat,  the  peasant 
in  his  hut,  children,  young  men,  girls,  all  play 
cards.  Maav  an  estate  changes  hands  in  an 
evening.  I  have  known  three  hundred  men^ 
women,  and  children,  and  a  large  property, 
staked  on  a  single  eame.  But  these  long-haired, 
long-bearde<^  broadbrims  of  lazy  priests  are,  of 
all  such  gamblers,  the  most  incessant.  I  will 
tell  you  an  instance  of  my  own  knowledge." 

Ajid  this  is  what  Sanderson  told : 

You  saw  that  fat,  tall  priest,  with  the  large 
brown  beard,  who  sprixikled  the  holy  water  on 
the  bairns.  Weel.  he  is  the  head  pope  of  this 
church,  and  lives  beside  it ;  in  fact,  tuere  is  a 
covered  passage  leading  from  the  church  to  his 
house  direct.  One  evening  before  a  saint's  day 
I  was  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Fins,  who  lives  in  thai 
wooden  house  beside  yon  cotton-mill  in  the  hol- 
low, and  we  were  enjoying  ourselves  as  we  best 
could,  when  a  message  came  from  the  priest  to 
ask  us  all  to  supper.  He  had  a  few  friends  with 
him.  and  would  be  glad  to  see  us.  As  nothing 
of  tnis  kind  is  to  be  refused  we  went — I,  ana 
Pins,  and  his  wife  and  daughter.  The  priest's 
friends  were  two  beardys  like  himself  who  were 
to  assist  next  day  in  chuich ;  his  wife,  also, 
of  course,  was  there.  Supper  over,  cards  were 
introduced,  and  down  sat  Pins  and  the  three 
holy  men  to  the  game,  while  I  was  left  to  enter- 
tain the  leddies  as  well  as  I  could.  The  four 
gamblers  gradually  forgot  ever>  tiling  else  in 
the  room,  the  head  priest  being  the  most  intent 
of  the  four.  The  game  went  on.  Now  Pins 
swept  the  table  of  roubles,  and  anon  one  or 

*  See  A  L.OOK  Rouhd  tub  Church,  in  Ko.  150. 
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other  of  the  priests— the  head  man  evidently 
losing  fast,  and  Pins  winning. 

Tempers  got  lost,  and  scarcelj  civil  words  were 
exchanged  amongst  the  party.  I  coald  see  Pins's 
red  face,  glowing  like  a  nor'-west  moon,  under 
the  flush  of  excitement  and  brandy.  As  we  had 
supped  late,  Sunday  morning  was  on  us  before 
I  was  aware.  Two  o'clock  struck,  and  Mrs. 
Pins  and  I  jumped  to  our  feet.  Two  o'clock  on 
a  Sunday  mormng,  in  a  minister's  house,  playing 
cards,  the  gamblers,  priests  of  the  Holy  Greek 
Church !  It  was  against  the  conscience  of  a 
Scot  to  assist  at  sucn  on-goings,  not  that  I  am 
strait-laced  to  an  hour  or  two,  considering  the 
difference  of  clocks.  I  therefore  energetically 
backed  Mrs.  Pins,  who  was  requesting  her  hus- 
band to  go  home.  Pins  rose ;  but  reluctantly, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  and  was  about  to  accom- 
pany us.  The  priests  had  no  mind  to  let  him 
go  off  so  easily.  He  and  his  partner  had  won 
two  hundred  roubles,  and  it  was  clearly  against 
all  rules  to  run  away  so  soon.  The  others  must 
have  their  revenge — it  was  only  two  o'clock. 
So  he  sat  down  again,  saying,  "  Go,  my  dear, 
with  Mr.  Sanderson.  I'll  play  the  old  fellows 
till  daylight,  if  they  like.  It  shall  never  be  said 
that  an  Englishman  shirked  off  because  his 
pocket  was  full  of  other  people's  money." 

As  our  host  politely  showed  us  to  the  door, 
he  said  to  me,  "  Do  you  attend  the  church  at 
eight  P» 

"  Yes,  it  is  my  intention ;  but  I  don't  think 
vou  will  be  there  in  a  fit  state,  if  you  play  much 
longer.    It  is  a  shame." 

"  No  fear,"  he  said ;  "  but  your  friend  has  won 
much  money,  and  I  must  have  my  turn.  It  is 
nothing." 

At  seven  o'clock  I  was  awoke  by  a  servant 
with  information  that  his  master  had  not  re- 
turned, and  that  madame  desired  me  to  walk  to 
the  priest's  house,  and  see  how  matters  stood.  I 
dressed  hastily,  and  went  to  the  parsonage,  rec- 
tory, or  what  shall  I  call  it  ?  As  I  passed  the 
church  I  saw  that  it  was  in  course  of  preparation 
for  the  morning  performances ;  but  mv  business 
was  not  with  the  church,  it  was  with  the  priests. 
Just  as  I  reached  the  door  a  clerk  (decchock) 
was  entering.  He  was  a  dirty,  yellow,  sickly 
fellow,  with  a  flavouring  of  stale  tobacco. 

"  Where  is  the  pope,  Vassillia?  "  I  said. 

"  Yonder,"  pointing  to  the  room  I  had  so 
lately  left. 

"  Playing  stiU  P    It  is  too  bad." 

"Tooe  sure;  it  is  nothing.  I  have  known 
master  play  two  days  and  nights  at  a  stretch. 
But  it  is  now  time  for  service,  and  I  must  tell 
him." 

I  pushed  past  him  into  the  room.  It  was 
Sabbath  morn,  half  an  hour  before  service,  and 
the  men  who  were  to  officiate  sat  round  a  table 
with  flushed  faces,  eager  looks,  dishevelled  hair, 
and  ruffled  attire.  Candles  were  burnt  down  in 
their  sockets,  dajlight  streamed  in  through  the 
shutterless  windows.  The  brandy  and  wine 
bottles  were  empty.  A  great  jug  of  "  ghuass  " 
was  on  a  side-table,  old  cards  littered  the  painted 
floor,  and  the  atmosphere  was  reeking  with  the 


fumes  of  the  *'  papeross ;"  for  smoking  was  still 
going  on.  I  saw  at  a  ghince  that  the  tide  of 
luck  had  left  the  Englishman.  The  priest  was 
buoyant ;  he  was  flat. 

"  They  are  winning  it  back,"  he  said  to  me  as 
I  entered;  "I  have  had  three  hundred,  now 
have  but  fifty." 

"Ay,"  said  the  tall  priest,  "and  this  game 
will  get  that  back  also ;  it  is  for  fifty—is  it  not  ?" 

Then  the  clerk  entered,  and  advanced  with  as 
little  show  of  concern  as  if  the  exhibition  was  a 
fit  and  usual  preparation  to  the  church  rites,  and 
after  reverentially  crossing  himself,  intimated  to 
the  priest  in  chief  that,  in  half  an  hour,  it  would 
be  his  time  to  gjo  on  to  commence  the  services. 

"  Very  good,  YassilUa,  my  son.  Don't  disturb 
me  now,  out  listen ;— come  back  exactly  three 
minutes  before  eight." 

"I  hear,  and  obey,"  said  Vassillia,  and  va- 
nished. 

I  cannot  say  these  men  were  drunk ;  on  the 
contrarv,  they  seemed  more  sober  than  they  had 
been  when  I  left  them  at  two  o'clock ;  but  the 
demon  of  play  held  them  in  his  erip ;  they  were 
as  fresh  for  it,  and  as  absorbed  as  if  they  had 
only  played  two  or  three  hours.  My  remon- 
strances and  expostulation**  were  thrown  away,, 
and  in  indignant  curiosity,  I  sat  down  to  watch 
the  end. 

The  priest  and  his  partner  lost.  Pins  and  his 
partner  won  another  fifty.  The  next  ^me  was 
to  be  double  or  quits,  the  deal  made  with  a 
fresh  pack ;  and,  as  I  sat  in  full  view  of  the  tall 

f)riest,  I  could  see  his  face  brighten  up,  and  a 
ook  of  intelligence  pass  between  him  and  his 
partner.  At  this  moment  the  decchock  again 
entered.    "  Three  minutes  to  eight  o'clock." 

AU  but  the  tall  priest  threw  their  cards  on  the 
table  and  rose,  saying  "  A  fresh  deal  after  ser- 
vice." 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  "keep  your  hand,  partner : 
I  shall  keep  mine,  it  is  a  good  one,  and  we  shall 
play  the  game  after  our  return ;  here  Vassillia, 
give  me  a  towel,  wet :  that  will  do.  Now  my 
robes — there— that  comb,  and  now  go  every  one 
to  ^ouT  posts.  I  shall  be  there  presently."  Thus 
sayms  he  proceeded  with  a  firm  step  to  the 
church  by  the  private  entrance  already  men- 
tioned. As  he  left  the  room  I  saw  him  place 
hb  good  hand  of  cards  within  his  sacred  robes, 
under  the  inside  fastening.  He  was  evidently 
determined  not  to  lose  si^t  of  his  trumps,  and 
carried  them  off  on  his  person  into  the  church. 
I  ran  round  to  the  front  entrance,  and  was  just 
in  time  to  witness  the  commencement  of  the 
service.  It  is  a  wonder  jud^ent  did  not  fall  on 
the  chief  priest.  And  it  did  m  a  way .  At  one  part 
of  the  service,  just  as  he  was  stepping  on  the  plat- 
form, he  put  his  hand  inside  his  robe  to  pull  out 
his  handkerchief,  and,  as  he  drew  it  out,  the  cards 
came  also  unbidden,  and  fell  scattered  over  the 
altar  floor.  This  would  have  paralysed  any 
ordinary  man ;  but  that  priest  never  winced  for  a 
moment.  He  looked  coolly  at  the  cards,  then 
steadily  at  the  people,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  You 
all  see  that ;  take  notice  of  it.  I  shall  tell  you 
about  that  by-and-by."     He  then  continued 
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tbe  services.  At  the  close,  he  pointed  to  the 
cards — then  beckoned  a  little  peasant  boy,  with 
a  shock  head  of  white  flaxen  hair,  dressed  in  a 
shirt  of  coarse  linen  and  tronsers  to  match,  not 
very  clean,  who  had  been  crossing  and  bending 
beside  a  poor  peasant  woman,  his  mother : 

"  Come  here,  boy !"  The  boy  went.  Turning 
to  the  congregation,  he  said :  "I  shall  give  you 
a  lesson  youiKoU  not  forget  for  some  time.  lou 
see  these  cards  lying  on  the  floor-.  Do  you  think 
Ijput  them  there  for  nothing?  We  shall  see  ! 
TV  hat  is  your  name,  my  boy  ?'* 

"Peter  Petrovitch." 

"WeU,  Peter  Petrovitch,  go  and  pick  up 
one  of  those  cards  you  see  on  the  floor,  and 
bring  it  to  me.  There,  that  will  do.  Now 
teU  me,  Peter  Petrovitch,  what  card  is  this  P" 

"The  ace  of  spades!*'  said  the  boy,  with 
ready  knowledge. 

"  Very  good,  Peter  Petrovitch — bring  me  an- 
other, thars  a  good  boy.    AYhat  card  is  that  ?" 

"  The  queen  of  spades,"  said  Peter. 

"How  well  you  know  them,  Peter  Petro- 
vitch ;  bring  another.  And  what  may  that  one 
be?" 

"The  ten  of  hearts." 

"  That  will  do,  Peter,  the  son  of  Peter.  Now 
turn  round  and  look  at  this  picture.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  saint  it  represents  P" 

The  boy  scratched  his  head,  then  shrugged 
his  little  shoulders,  lilting  them  up  to  his  ears, 
then  scratched  his  head  again,  ana  said :  "  Ya 
naes  nigh."    (I  don't  know.) 

"  Now  look  at  this  one.    Who  is  this  P" 

The  same  answer. 

"And  this  P" 

"I  cannot  tell." 

"That  will  do,  Peter,  the  son  of  Peter.  You 
may  go  to  your  mother." 

Turning  to  the  people,  he  continued : 

"  Do  you  know  now  for  what  purpose  I  put 
these  cards  on  the  floor?  Do  you  not  think 
shame  of  yourselves,  tell  me — say,  is  it  not 
disgraceful  and  scandalous,  that  that  nice  white- 
haired  boy  can  tell  me  in  a  moment  the  name  of 
every  [card  in  the  pack,  and  yet  he  does  not  know 
tbe  name  of  one  of  the  blessed  saints?  Oh,  shame, 
shame  on  ye,  so  to  bring  up  the  young,  after  all 
the  good  teaching  I  have  ^ven  ye !  Go  away  and 
learn  tbe  lesson  I  have  given  you  this  blessed 
day.  Don't  forcet  it,  and  don't  force  me  to  bring 
cards  into  this  noly  place  again.  "Vassillia,  pick 
the  other  cards  up,  and  keep  them  for  me." 

So  with  solemn  step  he  lett  the  church  to  play 
out  Ilfs  interrupted  game  for  a  hundred  roubles. 

I  have  ^ven  this  sketch  of  a  Russian  card- 
phiying  pnest,  simply  as  I  got  i1^  and  nearly 
in  the  narrator's  own  words,  omittmg  Scotti- 
cisms, but  retaining  the  train  of  thought.  Of 
its  literal  truth  my  own  experience  of  the 
priests,  and  my  later  knowledge  of  the  friend 
whom  I  call  Sanderson,  as  well  as  Mr.  Pins, 
entirely  assures  me. 

▲  WAKM  BECEPnON. 

Count  Pomerin's  residence  was  on  a  slight 
rise,  sloping  down  among  gardens  and  trees  to 


the  valley.  We  entered  his  grounds  by  a  large 
wooden  gateway,  and  passing  through  a  short 
avenue  of  trees  oyer  a  broad  well-kept  gravelled 
path,  bordered  with  flowers  and  slmibs,  a  turn 
to  the  left  with  a  short  curve  brouglit  us  in  sight 
of  the  count's  birthplace  and  principal  country 
seat.  It  was  a  very  long  and  large  wooden 
building ;  but  I  afterwards  found  it  to  be  only  of 
wood.  It  seemed  to  be  of  brick  and  phwtered. 
Three  parts  of  it  were  of  one  story,  but  very 
high,  and  the  other  part,  which  formed  the  ser- 
vants' establishment,  of  two  stories.  The  principal 
end  had  large  broad  windows  looking  out  on  a 
flat  lawn,  intersected  here  and  there  with  gra- 
velled walks,  and  I  could  see  gymnastic  poles, 
swinging  trees,  &c.,  at  the  farther  comer.  In 
tlie  middle  of  the  lawn  (which  might  cover  three 
acres),  and  all  about  it,  in  confused  disorder, 
were  a  great  many  temporary  structures,  for  what; 
purpose  I  was  soon  to  learn. 

The  large  windows  were  all  brilliantly  lighted 
up,  as  if  for  an  illumination.  About  twenty 
serfs  with  blazing  pine  torches  met  us  as  we 
turned  the  comer,  and  preceded  us  to  the  main 
entrance.  This  was  surrounded  by  men  and 
women  of  various  degrees,  all  in  the  holiday 
costume  of  the  country,  who  raised  a  sort  of  un- 
couth  cheer  as  we  advanced.  Across  the  thres- 
hold of  the  door  there  lay  stretched  out  the 
grisly  carcases  of  the  two  old  bears.  Around 
these  very  material  mementoes  of  the  JEinglish- 
man's  skill  in  rifle-practice,  the  twenty  pine- 
torch  bearers  assembled,  flaring  and  waving 
their  torches. 

The  vestibule,  or  hall,  or  lobby,  was  one  blaze* 
of  light.  In  the  centre  was  a  table  on  which 
was  erected  a  very  handsome  oberis,  image, 
or  joss;  in  front,  on  the  table,  ky  a  larg& 
silver  salver  containing  pieces  of  black  bread, 
and  stands  of  the  same  material  for  salt.  A 
lady  stood  on  each  side  of  the  table,  one  old,  the 
other  much  younger;  these  were  tbe  mother 
and  grandmother  of  the  count,  countesses  both. 
As  he  leapt  from  his  horse  and  jumped  into 
the  hall  over  the  bears  the  younger  lady  ran 
into  his  arms  and  embraced  him.  Afi  this — ^with 
the  twenty  or  thirty  horsemen  dismounting, 
grooms  in  red  shirts  and  wide  black  velvet 
trousers  stuck  into  their  boots  and  falling  in 
folds  over  the  sides,  and  a  crowd  of  stolid 
staring  peasants  in  the  background — gave  the 
scene  a  lively  and  uncommon  character. 

"  What  does  it  mean  P"  I  said  to  the  talkative 
Scotchman. 

"  That's  mair  than  I  know,"  said  he,  "  but  I 
suspect  it  is  some  kindly  nonsense  of  my  lady 
countess,  some  old  custom." 

As  he  spoke,  the  count,  who  had  been  talk- 
ing to  his  mother,  came  out  and  said  to  us : 

"  It  seems  we  are  to  have  a  little  mummery. 
My  lady  mother  kindly  insists  on  receiving  my 
guests,  and  more  particularly  the  Englishman 
who  saved  her  wild  boy's  life,  in  a  true  old  Rus- 
sian style.  The  ceremony  is  simple,  over  in  a 
moment,  but  let  me  tell  you  for  your  comfort 
that  after  it  has  been  gone  through,  feudal 
fashion,  my  guests  are  peculiarly  sacred  in  my 
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boase  and  on  »y  properly,  and  are  to  be  de- 
fended from  injury  with  all  the  means  I  po»- 
S688.  Now  therefore,  my  friend,  advance,  and 
as  you  cross  this  bear  trample  him  under  your 
feet.** 

Harry  stepped  forward,  swinging  hb  great 
arms  amut  as  if  he  did  not  know  where  to  put 
them,  crossed  the  barrier,  was  received  at  the 
tabie  by  the  two  hidies,and  warmly  greeted  by  the 
conntess  in  good  English  as  the  preserver  of  her 
son ;  the  black  bread  and  salt  (previously  blessed 
by  the  priest)  were  offered  to  him,  and  then 
he  was  hurried  off  to  the  bath  by  two  i^tendants 
in  red  shirts.  Sanikrson  followed  as  the  second 
bear-killer,  and  went  through  the  same  process, 
with  the  exceptiou  of  the  bath.  It  was  mv  turn 
next,  and,  as  I  accepted  the.  bread  and  salty  the 
countess  said,  with  a  sweet  smile, "  Tou  are  very 
welcome ;  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much.  Your 
family  is  all  gone  to  rest  till  momiiig.  ThfliFSy 
CoDstantine,  show  the  baron  the  bath." 

THB  EVSaiAH  BATH. 

I  was  conducted  to  the  rear  of  the  bnildiug, 
and  introduced  into  a  very  comfortable  room, 
where  two  strong  fellowa  were  waiting  to  eom^ 
mence  operations  upon  my  poor  weaned  body. 
This  outer  room  was  very  well  furnished.  It 
might  measure  about  five  yards  by  eight.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  some  kind  ol  soft 
mattings  on  which  a  dean  canvas  doth  was 
snread.  There  were  two  exedlent  hffse  kx«- 
nous  sofas,  a  wardrobe,  tables,  chairs,  kokin^* 
glass,  towels,  and  all  the  necessaries  for  the 
toilet.  I  perceived  also  a  suit  ol  mv  own 
dothes  spread  out  on  one  of  the  tabtes<.  I 
threw  myself  on  a  sofa,  exhausted^  and  fron 
that  moment  became  a  passi^^  lomp  of  hnmau 
materkd  in  the  hands  of  my  two  attendaata. 
My  fur  boots  were' dragged  off  and  tossed  into 
the  wardrobe ;  fur  eoat  and  under-dothes  shared 
the  same  fate.  As  each  artide  was  removed  I 
fekt  rdief  inexpressible.  These  garments  had 
not  left  my  body  for  nine  days  ana  nights,  and, 
as  the  last  was  taken  from  me,  my  sense  of 
enjoyment  reached  its  dimax.  But  the  reJief 
was  too  much^  I  Idt  a  total  prostraifcioiL  of 
body.  The  energies  so  long  kept  on  the  stretch, 
ihe  nerves  to  long  braced  to  the  perils  of  the 
journey,  gave  way,  and  I  swooned  for  the  fiist 
and  oiily  time  in  my  life. 

I  think  I  may  be  forgiven  this  weakness 
when  it  is  rBmembered  through  what  roads  we 
had  come,  the  fatigue  being  enhanced  in  mj 
case  a  hundredfdd  by  the  care  and  lesponsi- 
biiity  attaching  to  the  party  of  women  and  chil- 
dren accompanjring  me,  and  more  especiaUy  by 
the  fact  that  being  chancellor  of  the  exehequer, 
and  leaving  to  pay  the  yeamshick  mtnw  at 
every  station,  besides  other  small  mattets,  I  had 
not  enjoyed  two  hours'  consecutive  sleep  for 
nine  days  and  nights.  This  is  the  paymaater'a 
grief  on  a  long  Unssistti  journey. 

But  I  am  lying  naked  and  insensible  in  the 
outer  room  of  a  Russian  bath.  The  two 
moosheeks  had  emptied  a  bottle  of  eau-de- 
Cologne  from  my  lady's  repository  over  my  head 


and  face,  and  were  applying  a  brandy  stimulant 
when  I  recovered. 

"  You  are  tired,  baroui  But  we  will  soon 
mead  you.  Don't  stir."  Without  more  ado 
thejr  luted  me  up  like  an  in£uit,  and  carried 
me  into  the  inner  room»  where  the  atmosphere 
was  considerably  warmer.  Into  a  bath  lined 
with  lead,  and  nearly  filled  with  water,  I  was 
then  plunged  without  ceremony.  At  first  the 
water  fdt  so  hot  that  I  thought  I  must  be 
sedded,  but  alter  a  tiaae  it  became  so  deUcious 
that  I  felt  willing  to  remain,  so  bathed,  for  ever. 
But  my  present  possessors  were  of  another 
mind.  I  was  lifted  out  and  placed  on  a  beneh 
like  a  fiat  trough  beside  the  bm.  There  I  was 
rolled  and  tamed,  and  firmly  rubbed  all  over 
with  handfuls  of  mat  fibres  and  soaf  dipped 
everv  second  or  two  into  the  lK)t  water,  i  was 
scrubbed  remorselessly  by  my  determined  nurses ; 
I  might  kick  and  struggle,  but  it  was  ill  one. 
They  grinned,  heU  me  down,  and  scrubbed  on  for 
a  mortal  quacier  of  an  hour.  I  thought  the  skin 
would  be  peeled  off  my  body,  and  feU  sharp 
prickly  shooting  needle-point  pains  at  every 
pore.  Then  I  was  plungjBd  into  the  bath  again 
m  hotter  water,  ana  forcibly  hdd  there  f«r  five 
minutes.  I  was  in  hope  tins  might  end  the 
process,  and  signified  a  determination  to  get 
oack  to  the  outer  room — ^but  no. 

**  We  have  received  orders  to  make  you  dean 
and  wdL  Heaven  help  as^  how  angry  you  are  I 
Our  orders  must  be  obeyed.  You  must  now 
go  into  the  '  stove-room.' "  It  was  of  no  use 
to  resist.  I  resigned  mvsdf  to  my  fate,  was 
lifted  out  of  the  bath  and  carried  into  the  va- 
pour den,  the  essential  part  of  a  Russian  bath. 

What  I  had  gone  through  had  been  only  pre- 
paratory. This  place  might  be  twelve  feet 
liigh,  lined  vnth  closely-fitting  boards  on  the 
roof  and  all  round,  so  that  no  steam  might 
eeoape.  Jm  the  centre  of  the  floor  there  rose 
broad  steps  of  wood,  commencing  from  two 
sides,  and  teiminaiing  in  a  lai^  flat  board  on 
the  top.  This  board  crowning  the  edifice  was 
about  two  kei  below  the  root  The  steam  or 
vapour  wae  raised  in  this  maimer:  A  large 
stove  of  brick,  like  a  baker's  oven,  stood  in  a 
comer  and  nearly  filled  one-fourth  of  the  apart- 
ment. It  had  been  heated  ahnost  red-hot,  the 
red  charred  embers  of  the  burnt  wood  remainiag 
in  it.  One  of  the  men  seized  an  iron  huile  and 
with  it  cast  water  into  the  fiery  gulf.  The 
steam  or  vapour  thus  generated  rushed  out, 
rising  to  the  roof  for  vent,  and  finding  none 
it  filtod  the  place.  I  was  laid  at  first  on  the 
bottom  step  of  the  centre  erectioii  as  bdng  the 
coolest,  the  vapour  mcreasing  in  density  and 
power  the  Uglier  it  rose.  Even  here  I  fdt  nearly 
suffocated  with  the  steam.  The  rubbing  recom- 
menced with  fresh  vigour,  and  now  buckets  of 
f  cold  water  were  poured  over  me,  each  bucketful 
haviag  the  effiect  of  a  shock  from  a  powerful 
galvanic  battery. 

Step  by  step  was  I  lifted  up,  while  the. rub- 
bing and  dashing  of  coftd  water  went  on  alter- 
natdy,  and  additional  water  was  thrown  into  the 
oven»  increasing  the  density  of  the  steam  at 
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every  application.  At  last  thej  got  me  on  the 
flat  step  at  the  very  top,  with  my  nose  nearly 
touching  the  rooL  There  I  lay  in  a  dense  body 
of  hot  vapottr,  hot  enough  to  scald  me  had  my 
body  not  oeen  previooslv  tempered  for  it.  I  did 
not  kaow  when  it  was  all  to  end. 

I  had  observed  on  my  admission  to  this  den 
of  steam,  several  instruments  of  torture^  of 
the  use  of  which  I  had  a  vague  presentiment. 
Tliere  were  bundles  of  birch  twigs  about  half 
or  three-qnarters  of  a  yard  long,  the  leaves 
stiU  remaining  on  one  end,  but  bare  where 
they  were  tiea  together,  and  about  two  inches 
in  diameter.  My  tormentors  armed  them- 
selves with  these  weapons^  and  made  an  on- 
slaught in  no  tender  manner  upon  my  de- 
fenceless body^  flagellating  me  back,  front,  and 
on  both  sides,  turning  me  round  and  round,  to 
get  at  every  comer.  More  steam  was  raised 
during  the  process,  until  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  a 
ateam-boQer  without  a  safety-valve,  with  a  pres- 
sure of  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
and  ready  to  be  blown  out  through  the  roof  at 
any  moment.  Still  every  few  minutes  a  pail  of 
cold  water  streamed  hissing  from  my  poor  scalded 
flesh.  My  man  with  the  mighty  arms  was,  I 
understood,  undergoing  tiie  same  process  in 
another  place.  There  was  no  help  tor  me  but 
in  myself.  All  my  lost  energies  had  returned  in 
fresh  vigour ;  I  felt  ready  to  ^apple  with  a  bear, 
and  was  by  this  time  as  elastic  and  buoyant  as 
I  had  before  been  nerveless.  Watching  an  op- 
portunity, as  one  of  mv  executioners  was  fetcn- 
ing  a  fi^h  pil  of  cold  water  as  a  prelude  to 
another  flagellation,  I  discharged  my  root  at  his 
stomach,  ne  rolled  down  the  steps,  taking  the 
legs  from  the  other,  and  th^  both  lay  sprawling 
together  on  the  floor.  This  was  my  time. 
Rolling  myself  carefully  but  speedily  down  the 
steps,  1  jumped  to  my  leet,  and  rushed  into  the 
middle  room.    The  men  followed  me,  laughing. 

'*  Ah !  Heaven  be  thanked.  Your  honour  is 
strong  now.** 

"And dean,**!  said. 

'*  Yes ;  clean  as  new  milk." 

At  any  rate,  I  was  as  red  as  a  boiled  lobster. 
I  felt  capable  of  beginning  my  whole  journey 
over  again.  A  short  time  spent  in  drying  witn 
towels,  cooling,  and  dressing,  in  the  outer  room, 
completed  the  performance.  It  had  lasted  one 
hour,  and  I  left  the  bath  strong,  fresh,  and 
vigorous,  with  a  delightfully  happy  and  soothing 
sensation  creeping  over  me,  as  the  blood  danced 
and  coursed  with  a  pleasurable  swiftness  through 
my  veins. 

The  Russian  bath  is  a  great  fact.  The  wbde 
people,  rich  and  poor,  are  continually  under- 
going a  process  more  or  less  similar  to  what  1 
nave  described.  The  Russian  people  are  said  to 
be  dirty  and  filthy,  jet  the  bath  is  relif^iously 
attended  to.  Tlus  is  one  of  the  great  Russian 
questions :  How  can  people  who  plunge  and 
steam  themselves  in  uie  bath,  as  they  do,  be 
dirty  ?  But  "  give  a  dog  a  bad  name,*'  &c.  If 
the  Russians  are  so  dirty  as  some  books  tell  us 
they  are,  it  must  be  tbat  their  bodies  contain 
clay  in  the  raw ;  so,  the  more  they  rub  the  dlrtifir 


they  are.  But  the  truth  is  that  t^e  higher  ranks 
are  scrupulously  clean  in  clothes  and  person, 
and  the  persons  of  the  lower  classes  are  cleaner 
than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  favoured 
lands,  where  baths  are  almost  unknown.  Yet 
the  Russian  has  too  much  of  a  ^od  thing,  or 
rather  spoils  a  good  thing  by  his  own  way  of 
using  it. 

The  constant  broiling,  steaming,  and  flagel- 
lating gives  a  pale  sickly  yellow  hue  to  the  com- 
plexion of  the  youn^,  and  ultimately  enfeebles 
the  whole  constitution.  On  the  other  hand, 
considering  the  description  of  food  used  by  the 
ffreat  bulk  of  the  Russian  poor,  but  for  these 
Eaths  the  stench  from  tlieir  bodies  would  be  as 
unbearable  as  that  from  the  African  negro.  As 
ii  is,  it  is  anything  but  pleasant  (especially  in 
iastuLg-time).  But  for  tiiese  baths,  one  could 
not  with  a  settled  stomach  sit  behind  a  drosky- 
driver.  The  great  mass  of  the  Russian  poor 
never  touch  soap  nor  water  except  at  the  bath. 
Workmen,  artisans,  peasants,  shopkeepers,  and 
even  merchants,  with  their  wives  and  families, 
use  very  little  intermediate  cleansing.  They  eat, 
work,  and  sleep,  without  washing  hands  or  face 
until  the  regular  bath  time.  But,  at  this  time, 
you  may  see  an  entire  population  on  the  move, 
going  to  bath  with  snuul  ^  bundles  of  clean 
clothes,  soap,  towel»  and  birch-broom,  large 
public  and  smaller  private  baths  are  in  the  cities 
and  towns.  Everv  village^-*even  the  smallest 
hamlet— has  its  bath  for  tne  people.  The  great 
mass  in  towns  are  accommodated  in  monster 
estabHshmeats  erected  by  private  individual. 
They  have  steam-engines  for  pumping  water, 
and  a  host  of  attendants.^  One  large  part  is 
devoted  to  the  poor,  and  is  separated  lor  the 
sexes.  This  part  can  accommodate  three  hun- 
dred or  four  hundred  at  once  in  each,  esta- 
bHsbment,  and  the  charge  is  a  penny  for  each 
person.  Otheyr  parts  are  auitaole  for  select 
partiee ;  and  luxurious  familjr  or  private  rooms 
can  be  had  at  proportionate  prices,  trom  eighteen- 
pence  to  six  snilungs.  From  these  baths,  where 
they  are  bom,  thousands  of  illegitimate  children 
are  transferred  to  the  foundling  iiospitals.  Other 
infants  are  taken  there  by  their  mothers  as  soon 
as  possible  after  birth.  On  the  evening  before 
Biarriage  the  bride  is  taken  to  the  bath  by  a 
band  of  her  maiden  companions,  each  armed 
with  such  a  birch  as  I  have  described,  and  there 
she  is  forced  to  certain  confessions  under  a  tor- 
rent of  light  blows.  After  a  death,  all  the  remain- 
ins  household  must  go  to  the  bath.  After  and 
before  taking  a  journey,  the  bath.  Before  every 
holiday  festival  and  Sunday,  the  bath.  For 
rheumatisms,  fevers,  colds,  and  diseases  of  all 
kinds,  the  bath.  Take  &om  a  Russian  his 
cliildren,  his  wife,  anytlung,  but  leave  him  his 
bath,  and  there  is  consoiatiou.  If  Emperor 
Alexander  were  to  publish  a  ukase  to  shut  up 
tlie  baths  he  woula  faH  in  a  month.  Paul's 
crusade  a^unst  beards  was  bad  enough,  but  a 
bath  abolition  bill  would  smash  the  empire. 

THE  nOKSE  THAT  CAH£  IN  WITH  THE  BB9SEBT. 

After  my  bath  I  found  a  party  assembled  in 
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the  grand  dining  saloon  waiting  dinner  for  me. 
The  gaests  consisted  of  six  Rnssian  gentle- 
men who  had  been  in  the  hunt ;  the  card-play- 
ing priest  and  a  fellow  broadbrim;  Monsieur 
Defonr,  a  French  gentleman  wlio  rented  the 
count's  sugar  works;  Pins,  Sanderson,  Harry, 
and  four  ladies,  besides  the  countess  and  her 
mother. 

A  genuine  Russian  dinner  on  a  great  occasion 
is  not  quite  copied  by  the  English  dtner  a  la 
Russe.  On  a  side-taole  were  placed  decanters 
containing  doppel,  keppel,  cognac,  and  other 
spirits,  and  beside  these  lay  plates  of  raw  her- 
rmgs,  caviare,  sardines,  and  small  hard  pieces  of 
black  bread  and  white.  Those  who  desired  an 
appetiser  swallowed  one  or  two  small  glasses  of 
spirits  and  ate  herring,  caviare,  or  sardme.  The 
ladies  do  this  as  well  as  the  gentlemen.  After 
this  necessary  and  important  preliminary,  which 
was  executed  standing,  fork  in  hand,  we  were 
all  seated,  and  the  rSil  business  commenced. 
Smart  lacqueys  in  drab  liveries  and  blue  facings, 
with  white  cravats  and  gloves,  served  in  suc- 
cessive dishes  a  dinner,  of  which,  for  the  sake 
of  those  interested  in  such  matters,  I  will  give 
the  menu : 

Isschee,  a  soup  made  from  sour  cabbage,  and 
very  good  when  well  made;  beef-tea;  mushroom 
pie,  cut  in  slices ;  teegee,  a  fish  nearly  equal  to 
salmon;  cold  veal,  with  sauce;  roast  beef; 
venison;  deviled  turkey;  chickens;  all  these 
meats  with  sauces ;  wild  fowl-game ;  iced  cream, 
strawberries  and  cream,  confectionary  of  many 
kinds,  kissell  (a  sort  of  jeUy),  in  various  colours ; 
apples  and  jargonelle  pears  (these  pears  are  in 
Russia  three  shillings  apiece),  raisins,  nuts, 
sweets,  coffee,  and  cigars.  The  wines  were 
numerous  and  superb.  Black  bread  and  white, 
baked  and  roasted  potatoes,  Dublin  and 
AUsopp's  ales,  and  the  favourite  London  porter 
at  six  shillings  a  bottle.  The  silver  plate  was 
profuse,  the  crockery  fine  china;  the  cookery 
faultless.  The  conversation  was  kept  up  with 
spirit,  but  only  between  the  courses,  and  each 
course  appeared  readj  cut  up,  to  be  served  by 
the  footmen  carrying  it  rouna. 

After  dinner  there  were  toasts,  accompanied 
by  speeches  of  a  few  words  each,  all  but  one 
from  the  Scotchman,  a  yard  long,  in  proposing 
the  Count  and  Countess  Pomerin.  When  the 
company  was  in  a  good  humour  for  anything, 
the  count  rose,  and  said: 

"My  friends,  I  have  designed  a  little  per- 
formance,  which  1  shall  now  introduce.  It  is 
the  settlement  of  a  small  affair  between  me  and 
my  good  friend  and  tenant  Monsieur  Defour, 
now  present.  I  bet  him,  certain  terms,  that  I 
should  in  six  weeks  tame  a  wild  horse  of  his. 
Tliis  is  tlie  last  dav  of  the  time  specified,  and  we 
are  within  a  few  hours  of  its  entire  expiration. 
You,  sliall  judge  between  us.  Ladies,  I  beg  you 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  keep  vour  seats,  and  let 
no  one  be  in  tlie  smallest  degree  alarmed  at 
what  will  now  take  place.  Timossy,  tell  John 
wc  are  all  ready." 

We  were  all  sitting  in  the  centre  of  the  hall, 
with  a  clear  space  round  us  of  considerable  ex- 


tent. The  door  opened,  and  a  magnificent  jet- 
black  charger,  of  the  Arabian  breed,  bounced 
into  the  room,  blowing  clouds  of  smoke  from  his 
nostrils.  He  had  no  pridle  nor  saddle,  nor  any 
attendant.  His  flowing  mane  waved  in  rich 
masses  half  way  down,  and  his  tail  swept  the 
floor. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  sprang  up  from  their 
seats,  and  the  ladies  screamed. 

"  I  implore  you  all  to  sit  quiet ;  there  is  no 
danger  in  the  least,"  cried  the  count.  "Do 
sit  down."  When  we  were  all  seated  again,  iie 
said,  "  Come  here,  Nereckta,  and  kiss  me ;"  and 
he  held  his  arms  out.  The  horse  went  straight 
to  the  head  of  the  table  and  held  up  his  great 
lips  to  be  kissed.  "There,  now,"  ana  the  count 
stamped  on  the  floor  twice,  "  go  round  the  room 
and  make  vour  bow  to  the  laaies."  The  horse 
immediately  obeyed,  and  approaching  the  ladies 
(who  all  sat  together),  bowed  four  times.  But 
there  were  six  ladies.  The  count  said  "Again ;" 
but  the  horse  refused.  "Li  the  rehearsal," 
said  the  count,  "we* had  only  four  lady  dum- 
mies. I  must  pass  that  part.^'  He  then  gave 
him  some  sweet  cake,  and  stamping  three  times^ 
told  him  to  go  down  on  his  knees  and  beg 
pardon  fqr  intruding  on  the  company.  The 
animal  went  gently  down  on  one  knee,  and 
bent  his  head  twice  to  the  ground,  in  great 
humility. 

"  Now,  then,  get  up  and  drmk  to  the  health 
of  all  here."  A  tin  can  was  handed  to  the 
count,  who  emptied  two  bottles  of  champagne 
into  it,  close  to  the  horse's  head.  He  held 
up  his  head  before  drinking,  gave  a  pohte 
neigh  to  the  company,  and  leisureljr  drank  off^ 
the  champagne.  The  count  then  jumped  on 
his  back,  ana  was  carried  quietly  twice  round 
the  room. 

"  The  remaining  part  of  the  plav,"  said  the 
count,  commg  off  the  horse,  ana  laughing, 
"  must  be  seen  elsewhere.  Those  who  have  the 
curiosity,  will  follow."  He  passed  out  by  the 
door,  the  horse  following  him.  We  were  all  led 
through  a  passage  to  the  other  end  of  the  build- 
ing, where  there  was  a  broad  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  the  servants*  rooms. 

The  count  pointed  to  the  steps,  clapped  the 
horse  on  the  head,  and  said,  "  Go,  Nereckta." 
Nereckta  obeyed  at  once,  climbed  about  flftcen 
steps,  turned  on  the  landing,  and  came  down 
again,  carefully  picking  his  way. 

"  Are  you  satisfied,  my  friend,"  said  the  county 
turning  to  the  Frenchman,  "  or  must  I  appeal  to 
the  judges?" 

"There  is  no  occasion;  I  am  satisfied.  It  is 
wonderful!  I  have  lost.  Take  the  papers." 
And  he  pulled  out  a  bundle  of  papers  ana  handed 
them  to  the  count. 

No  sooner  had  the  count  received  them, 
then  he  tore  them  up  into  shreds  and  scattered 
them  in  the  lobby.  Then,  taking  from  his 
pocket  a  sealed  packet,  he  handed  it  to  th& 
Frenchman,  saying : 

"  Here  is  a  new  contract  on  more  just  and 
equitable  terms.  Do  you  take  it,  or  must  I 
destroy  it  also  P" 
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"  Certainly,  count,  I  will  take  it ;  and  I  say 
you  are  generous — very  kind." 

"  That  is  finished,  then,"  said  Pomerin. 
"  Here,  John"  (he  spoke  now  in  English). 
"Where  are  you?" 

"All  rieht,  count,"  said  a  voice  from  tlie 
crowd  of  lookers-on,  in  the  genuine  London 
cabby  tone;  and  a  smartly-dressed  groom,  in 
racing  .trim,  stepped  forward.  He  was,  as  to 
size,  a  boy  of  ten,  but  when  vou  looked  into  his 
face  you  could  read  five-ana-thirty.  A  neater, 
more  trimlv-made  little  fellow  I  never  saw.  He 
approachea  and  patted  the  horse,  who  seemed 
to  welcome  him  as  a  dear  friend. 

"No<  John,  just  show  them  what  he  can 
do  in  the  other  way,"  said  the  count.  "We 
have  seen  the  lamb,  now  we  will  see  the  lion. 
Only  once  over  and  back,  John." 

"All right,  count." 

We  followed  to  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house,  which  was  lighted  up  by  pine-torches, 
and  found  for  what  purpose  the  nurdles  and 
various  other  structures  had  been  put  up  in 
the  lawn.  The  little  groom  (who  was  master 
of  the  count's  stud  of  l^t  horses)  put  a  racing 
saddle  and  bridle  on  Nereckta,  and  sprang  on 
his  back.  Then  commenced  a  scene  of  gal- 
loping and  leaping,  the  horse  flitting  round 
the  park  like  a  swift  bird.  This  ended  the 
performance,  and  when  we  returned  to  the 
house  to  finish  the  evening,  the  ladies  had  re- 
tired. 

It  appeared  that  Defour  had  obtained  a  re- 
newal  or  his  lease  or  contract,  on  ridiculously 
low  terms,  from  the  count's  German  steward, 
who  very  likely  pocketed  a  nice  thing  by  the 
transaction.  Sanderson  opened  the  count's 
ey^  to  this,  as  well  as  many  other  tricks  of  the 
steward.  He  endeavoured  to  get  the  French- 
man to  give  up  his  lease,  but  in  vain.  Defour, 
civilly  obdurate,  refused — ^until  one  day  the 
count  found  him  and  some  of  his  men  crnellv 
lashing  and  training  an  obdurate  young  black 
horse.  He  had  been  trying  to  tame  this  horse 
for  some  time,  and  was  only  makine  the  animal 
worse.  The  count  told  him  so,  ana  said  it  was 
his  want  of  skill,  not  the  fault  of  the  horse,  that 
caused  the  failure.  Now  the  Frenchman's 
weak  point  was  an  overweening  opinion  of  his 
own  skill  in  horse-flesh.  The  count,  inten- 
tionally or  not,  touched  this  point  so  hard,  that 
a  bet  was  made,  the  end  of  which  we  have  seen. 
The  count  knew  the  horse,  and  admired  him— 
and,  in  conjunction  with  his  English  groom,  he 
bad  soon  conquered  the  temper,  and  gained 
the  affections  of  the  animal,  which  was  then 
found  to  be  peculiarly  tractable  and  gentle. 
Training  commenced ;  many  mock  dinner-parties 
had  been  held,  and  the  horse  gradually  taught 
the  various  movements  we  had  seen.  The  result 
was,  two  hundred  roubles  to  the  groom,  the 
horse  became  the  property  of  the  count,  and 
the  Frenchman  got  anew  lease  on  more  equitable 
terms.  I  saw  another  exhibition  of  the  same 
nature  in  a  gentleman's  house  near  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  it  was  somewhat  less  successful. 
There  is  nothing  that  a  young  Russian  noble 


enjoys  more  than  an  affair  of  this  kind,  when 
horses  are,  as  they  commonly  are,  his  peculiar 
and  passionate  delight. 


RELIQUES. 
A  WILD,  wet  night :  the  driving  sleet 

Blurs  all  the  lamps  along  the  qaay ; 
The  windows  shake ;  the  btisy  street 
Is  still  alive  with  hurrying  feet ; 

The  wind  raves  from  the  sea. 

So  let  it  rave !    My  lamp  barns  bright ; 

My  long  day's  work  is  almost  done; 
I  curtain  out  each  sound  and  sight — 
Of  all  nights  in  the  yeai^  to-night 

I  choose  to  be  alone. 

Alone,  with  doors  and  windows  fast, 
Before  my  open  desk  I  stand.  .  .  . 
Alas  I  can  twelve  long  months  be  past, 
My  hidden,  hidden  wealth  I  since  last 
I  held  thee  in  my  hand? 

So,  there  it  lies  1    From  year  to  year 
I  see  the  ribbon  change ;  the  page 

Tom  yellower ;  and  the  very  tear 

That  blots  the  writing,  disappear 
And  fade  away  with  age. 

Mine  eyes  grow  dim  when  they  behold 
The  precious  trifles  hoarded  there— 

A  ring  of  battered  Indian  gold, 

A  withered  bluebell,  and  a  fold 
Of  sunny  chesnut  haur. 

Not  all  the  riches  of  the  earth, 

Not  all  the  treasnres  of  the  sea,  ^ 

Could  buy  these  house-gods  from  my  hearth 
But  yet,  the  secret  of  their  worth 

Must  live  and  die  with  me. 


HAIL  COLUMBIA SQUARE! 

It  would  be  a  curious  thing  to  enter  into  an 
examination  of  the  various  changes  of  condi- 
tion to  which  a  man  may  be  suojected  in  a 
single  day.  He  may  get  up  in  tiie  morning 
strong  and  well,  and  be  put  to  bed  at  night 
a  cripple.  He  may  get  up  rich  and  lie  down 
poor,  or  in  the  morning  be  a  beggar  and  in 
the  evening  a  millionnaire.  At  six  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  he  may  be  a  father,  and  before 
the  clock  has  made  its  round  he  may  be  child- 
less. To  take  less  exceptional  cases,  we  know 
that  it  is  possible  for  any  individual  who  feels 
so  disposed,  to  breakfast  in  Paris  and  dine  in 
London,  or  to  stand  in  the  morning  in  Gheapside 
or  the  Strand,  and  in  the  evening  by  the  dark 
waters  of  a  Westmoreland  lake.  The  clergyman 
is  called  away  from  the  wedding-feast,  to  the 
death-bed  of  a  pauper;  the  doctor  is  in  the 
middle  of  a  good  story  at  his  own  dinner-table 
when  he  is  summoned  to  a  garret,  where  good 
stories  and  good  dinners  are  equally  unknown. 

But  surely  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
rapid  changes  of  condition,  is  that  experienoed 
by  the  traveller  who  shall  journey,  as  fast  as 
wheels  can  carry  him,  from  the  western  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  metropolis  at  this  most 
brilliant  moment  of  the  great  London  season. 
He  starts  at  South  Kensington.  He  passes  rows 
and  rows  of  palaces.  The  open  windows  are  full 
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of  flowers.  There  ia  such,  store  of  perfume  in 
them  that  they  are  reckless,  and,  besides  making 
the  rooms  witnin  delicious,  scatter  largesse  of  rich 
scent  to  the  passer-by ;  sun-blinds  gaily  striped 
are  drawn  down,  but  still  through  the  laced  cur- 
tains glimpses  may  be  seen  of  splendid  decoration 
in  the  interior  of  the  house;  sometbine  may 
be  observed,  too,  through  the  open  door,  for  the 
servants  have  discovered  thai  it  is  of  no  use 
shuttmg  it,  the  callers  being  so  frequent.  So 
they  stand  in  groups  in  the  hall  and  on  the 
threshold.  The  small  broughams  drawn  by 
ponies  as  the  moment's  fasmon  decrees  that 
they  must  be,  the  barouches  in  whidi  ladies 
recHne  at  their  ease,  and  all  sorts  of  other 
equipages  which  I  would  name  if  I  had  the 
luck  to  be  a  coachmaker,  flash  about  this 
wonderful  neighbourhood  with  a  swift  preoi- 
sion  which  does  equal  credit  to  the  hand  and 
the  eye  of  the  drivei.  The  dtploHatiat  jogs 
by  on  a  quiet  ugly  horse,  which  ne  looks  upon 
as  a  liver-shakinff  machine,  and  which  costs  far 
more  than  the  fiery  animal  bestridden  by  the 
groom  behind.  The  diplomatist  sita  very  i§T 
back  in  his  saddle,  does  not  rise  in  his  stiirups, 
rides  with  a  loose  rein  and  a  seat  to  match,  amd 
would  certainly  tumble  off  if  his  horse  were  to 
shy.  From  the  great  hi^-monBifced  ehariot 
with  the  armorial  pands,  with  tbe  two  footnen 
behind,  and  the  inevitable  old  lady  with  a  wig 
inside,  to  the  buggy  drawn  by  a  high  itepper 
and  driven  by  a  aunor  with  expeetattona^  all  is 
brilliant  and  impcmng;  even  the  Hansom  eabe 
which  frequent  these  regions  have  a  bnghter 
look  than  other  Hansom  cabs,  and  affect  tartan 
panels  and  varnish,  after  a  singular  and  vain- 
glorious aort.  Nor  have  we  done  with  the 
different  kinds  of  vehides  even  ;^et,  for,  about 
this  nei^hbottrhood^  ladies  will  dnve  themselves 
in  little  Msket  oamages :  while  the  carriole  and 
the  fogy  aire  not  unknown.  Is  it  a  fashionable 
waterug-plaee  w  a  brilliant  capital  ?  Axe  eara, 
illafias,  sorrow,  death,  known  m  snch  a  place  P 
Who  are  all  these  people,  and  how  are  all  these 
pakces  maintained  P  Where  do  the  inhabit-anto 
•^•wheffe  does  the  money— «ome  from  P 

Bci^t  ftwmngs  quivering  in  the  summer 
breeie,  echoes  of  gay  voices,  rollings  of  light 
wheels,  quick  stepping  of  untamed  horses» 
distant  echoings  of  military  bands — pleasure, 
luxury^  extravagance,  have  it  all  their  own  way 
here»  and  a  jovial  wav  it  is. 

Bat  the  sun,  whicn  brings  out  the  perfumes  of 
Be^ravian  flower-vases,  glsDees  on  the  striped 
awnings,  twinkles  on  the  silvered  harness,  easts 
briglit  gleams  here,  and  broad  and  luminoiis 
shadows  there,  this  same  sun  has  in  another 
uei^bourhood  (about  whieli  we  have  something 
to  say)  other  and  dirtier  work  to  do.  In  a  cer- 
tain other  region  of  this  town  it  has  to  illumi- 
nate streets  uid  lanes  so  narrow  and  so  tortuoua» 
that  it  is  a  wonder  its  straight  beams  can  ever 
get  to  tiie  ground.  Strange  it  is  that  they 
are  not  stifled,  to  begin  with,  among  the 
stacks  of  gnarled  and  ponderous  chisuieys^ 
for  if  the  nre  is  a  purifying  agent  and  sends 
the  noxions  vapours  of  a  room  up  the  ehijnney 


with  the  smoke,  it  is  oertain  that  such  chimney- 
produce  must  present  some  obstacle  to  the 
downward  progress  of  those  already  sickening 
rays,  and  taint  'them  heavilv  as  they  desceno. 
From  the  roof  where  the  foul  rags  wniuff  out  in 
foul  water,  hang  to  dry.  the  somMsamssborn  of 
their  glory  somewhat^  out  in  no  wise  of  their 
heat,  pass  down  the  dangling  bit  of  rotten 
clothes-line  to  the  earret  window.  This  chamber 
being  fireless,  may  ne  supposed  to  vomit  out  its 
imparities  quite  nnalloved  by  the  adulteraticHi 
of  smoke.  The  dead  child,  the  other  and  youneer 
child  sickening  of  the  fevar  which  released  Uie 
first,  the  horrible  dothiag  satorated  with  hu- 
manity, the  mounting  odoan  of  tike  whole  ill- 
drained  house  ooming  up  to  this  undrained 
room— all  these  things  are  let  out  to  taint  the 
sunbeam  whose  coBise  we  are  Mowing,  as 
it  passes  on  its  vm.  Luckily  it  has  not  much 
farther  to  gou  Tnese  houses  in  Bethnal-green 
are  not  of  lofty  atatare,  and  the  garret  windows 
are  seldom  mo»  than  thrcfr  stories  from  the 
street;  sometimes  the  houses  are  only  two,  or 
even  one  story  above  the  pavement. 

Each  of  these  loomi,  kt  and  imder-let, 
tenanted  by  from  four  to  eight  times  tiie  num- 
ber of  peraoBS  that  ooold  live  ia  it  with  a 
common  regard  to  health  or  deoency— each  of 
them  easts  Torth  its  great  vokune  of  imparities 
for  the  suAbeamis  to  suck  ia,  as  thejr  pass  on 
to  the  groand  that  lies  paiched  aud  defiled  be- 
neath them.  Of  the  particular  horrors,  either 
moral  or  phjsicaL  which  those  dusty  rays  re- 
veal as  they  pass  from  one  stoiy  to  another, 
it  would  be  useltts,  if  it  were  nractieable,  to 
speak  in  detail.  Yiolenee,  omelty,  immodesty, 
uncleannes8»  are  here  unmitigated  and  almost 
unconcealed,  fiveiytlnng  is  perverted.  Child- 
hood  is  old  and  carefoL  Infants^  imitating  the 
violence  they  have  seen  about  them  from  their 
eailiest  recollection,  are  ahriU  and  shrewish 
with  the  smaller  infants  pkoed  under  tJheir 
case.  The  home  is  perverted  from  bong  a 
haven  of  rest,  which  tna  man  longs  to  get  to, 
and  is  become  an  earthly  hell  which  he  has 
caase  to  dread.  The  women  are  perverted 
to  be  unwomanly,  and  tiie  men,  for  the  most 
part,  to  be  Hke  the  brute  ereation,  with  just 
enough  humaaitv  to  make  them  more  ekborato 
in  brutishness  than  beasts  can  by  their  nature 
be.  The  air  is  perverted  to  carry  from  window 
to  window  the  monsttoos  vanoars  oicircled  in 
a  coinpoand  interest  of  pdlutioa  as  it  passes 
on.  The  6un*s  rays  are  perverted,  and  instead 
of  bringing  wholesomeness  and  purity  with 
them,  araw  up  new  wealth  of  nastiness  from 
every  nook  and  comer,  and,  heating  it  to  fever- 
piteh,  breed  Death  far  and  near. 

Of  a  oertainty  this  is  a  strong  contrast  to  the' 
regicm  first  described,  and  he  who  passes  swiftly 
from  the  one  neighboniiiood  to  the  otber  may 
fairly  ask  himself  whether  he  be  still  in  the 
same  world,  instead  of  the  same  town. 

How  terrible  the  change.  The  sights  and 
sounds  how  erueUy  diffmnt.  The  awnings 
here,  are  represented  by  some  streaming  scrap 
of  rag  drying  at  a  window,  or  by  the  patohed 
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umbrella  at  the  street  alall.  Tka  flowen  are  the 
morsels  of  yegetablea  cast  out  aa  too  bad  for 
e?en  Shoreditch  nutrunent.  The  carriagea  are 
costermongers'  trucks ;  for  music  hare  are  the 
cries  of  suffering  ofaildren,  or  eursea  and  Titu* 
peration — ^which  the  echoea  are  diaiged  with 
night  aud  day.  Are  these  aleuching  sulky  dis- 
torted creatures,  who  kuk  and  lower  along  the 
sordid  thoroughfarea,  the  same  aniHials  aa  the 
gallants  of  the  other  part  of  the  town,  the  men 
of  upright  carriage  and  free  and  open  looks,  eaHc 
tering  u  Eotten-row,  or  louflging  in  Caultlesa 
dothea  at  the  eotraiice  to  that  Muuurio«s  pJaeeP 
Are  the  ladies  who  lie  badL  in  their  opoi  car- 
riages, as  if  their  sofas  were  put  itpon  wheels^  or 
who  rein  with  powerful  curb  their  h«dly  le* 
strained  horeea,  flsah  and  blood  fike  to  the  maa- 
cnline  and  bony  hags  who  scraam  at  their  chil- 
dren aa  tbe^  drag  them  from  the  gutter,  and 
provoke  their  hnsbanda  to  increased  wrath  aa 
they  stagger  from  tlie  puhlie-ho«ise  ? 

let  it  doca  not  take  an  hour  to  get  firom  the 
sight  of  the  first  condition  to  the  sight  of  the 
second.  At  one  o'ckick  in  the  afternoon  you 
may  be  listening  to  pleasant  and  prosperous 
sounds,  inhaling  sweet  odoiurs,  and  seeing  arowid 
you  ouIt  suggestiona  of  wealth  and  happiness, 
and  at  two  you  may  plant  jpooiaelf  before  a  rag 
and  bone  sLop,  with  a  pnnt  in  the  window  of 
Justiee  tightly  bandageo,  weighing  a  pound  of 
dripping  in  her  scales,  and  gifiag  the  highest 
price  for  it  oompatible  with  a  eeasonabk  profits 
In  less  than  one  short  hour,  you  can  paas  into 
the  re^DS  of  intenaest  squalor,  where  every 
sense  is  offended,  just  as  in  the  other  neigh- 
bourhood every  one  of  the  five  senses  was  com- 
forted and  pleased. 

Is  this  great  contrast  one  to  which  many  per- 
sons subject  themselves  P  Are  there  thcae  who, 
of  their  own  free  will,  ^aas  from  the  first  scene 
to  the  second?  Nay,  are  there  thoae  whoae 
lot  is  cast  in  the  pleasant  land,  md  who  leave  it 
to  go  into  the  land  of  pain  and  horror?  There 
are  those  who  make  the  palgrimage  who  make 
it  from  choice,  who  cannot  enjoj  their  own 
comforts  while  they  know  of  auch  unutterable 
misery,  who  start  on  a  great  mission  from  the 
west  to  the  east,  and  who  coma  back  baiving 
behind  them  goodly  wori^  aecoasplished. 

To  record  wlu^  has  been,  done  by  one  audi 
person  ia  the  main  object  of  this  paper. 

Most  peo]^  in  this  town  know  something  of 
the  wretchednesa  that  preva^  in  those  great 
outlying  districta  which  bordn:  the  citv  of 
London  on  its  eastern  side.  Some  of  us  have 
been  obliged  to  go  into  one  of  time  neighbour- 
hoods  on  some  business  matter;  aosae  of  us  have 
gone  to  see  what  such  places  are  like.  In  these 
days  of  railway  travelling,  many  travellers  start- 
ing on  a  pleasure-trip  have  an  JLsmodens  glimpse 
of  eourts  and  alleys,  and  houses  and  rooms, 
which  they  would  otherwise  never  see,  and,  as 
the  train  drags  alowlv  aloa^  at  starting,  get 
opportunities  of  beholding  a  htUe  garret-life  the 
memory  of  which  milea  of  steaming  among 
meadows  and  trees  will  not  dispel  Now  to  all 
those  who  have  passed  through,  or  journeyed 


above,  a  poor  neighbourhood,  and  who  have 
thought  sorrowfully  of  the  misery  around  them, 
it  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  loiow  that  sueh 
misery  may  be  alleviated  in  a  substantial  and 
enduring  inanner,  and  that  Uie  frightful  condi- 
tion in  whidi  the  poor  exist  is  not  an  inevitable 
and  irremediable  evil,  but,  on  the  oontrazy,  one 
to  which  it  ia  perfeetW  simple  and  easy  to  apply 
a  remedy,  if  we  will  but  exert  ouraelves  in  the 
r^[hi  direction. 

isk  one  of  the  remotest  and  most  impoverished 
parte  of  the  remote  and  impofveriahed  district 
Known  genaricallY  aa  Bethnal-^een,  there  exists 
a  certain  piece  of  ground,  whid^,  together  with 
the  buildings  that  stand  upon  it,  goes  by  the 
name  of  Columbursquare.  I  bdievo  it  used  to 
be  called  Nova  Seotia  Gardens.  Gokunbia- 
sauare  b  very  little  known.  The  pedestrian 
who  would  find  it  out  must  keep  his  eyes  about 
hiin,  aid  ask  his  way  of  aiH  sorts  of  people, 
whyb  he  who  would  approach  it  in  a  cab  had 
best  hire  the  vdade  by  the  hour;  as  the  driver 
will  get  through  a  oonsiderable  amount  of  dis- 
tanee  in  wandering  u^  and  dawn  and  round  and 
ro«nd  the  Bethnal-green  streets  before  he  dis- 
covers Cohunbia-aquare. 

The  place  is  distinet  enough  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood  when  you  do  get  witliin 
ran^  <n  it,  and  would  infalliUy  attract  your 
notice  at  once,  even  if  you  had  previously  faieard 
netiiing  about  it,  and  were  twi  in  search  of  it. 

The  surrounding  neighbonrhood  is  very 
dwarlish  in  height;  Columhifromuore  is  com- 
posed ol  houses  of  a  eonsideranle  elevation. 
The  sHrroundmg  neighfaouiiMod  ia  very  dirty ; 
Columbia-square  is  spotlessly  dean.  The  sur- 
roundinff  neighbourhood  is  stufF^r  And  dose ; 
Columbia-square  is  aiir  and  open*  The  sur- 
rounding nmghbourhooa  is  highly  flavoured  as 
to  odo«r ;  Gdumfaia-aquare  ia  as  sweet  (as  the 
saying  goes)  as  a  nut. 

It  was  a  happy  day  for  that  miserable  district 
of  Bethnal-green,  and  indtreetly,  no  doubt,  for 
other  of  tks  poorer  London  neigfabouriioods^ 
when  the  abject  wretdiednesa  of  \&  inhabitants 
beeame  known  to  one  whose  profound  sympathy 
with  human  suffering  is  united  to  a  rare  ability 
to  relieve  it,  aud  a  wonderful  discretion  in  the 
manner  of  reUef.  We  are  used  to  find  the 
name  of  Miss  Bordett  Coutts  associated  with 
acts  of  Bsercy.  Her  praise  is  song  in  everr 
apartment  of  these  Bethnal-green  houses  which 
she  has  built,  and  no  written  panegvric,  be  it 
ever  so  strongly  expressed,  coda  equal  the  silent 
testimony  borne  bv  the  neat  oonvenient  rooms, 
br  the  bearing  of  the  inhabitants  u^se  Hves  are 
ahered  bv  the  aelf-«espeet  which  the  plaoe  en- 
genders, by  the  wholesome  faces  of  tiie  children 
hving  in  good  air  and  in  dean  and  decent  human 
habitations. 

Cokimbia-square  is  a  four-sided  enclosure  of 
considerable  size.  The  houses  are  arranged  in 
four  blodLs,  each  of  which  is  so  laige  as  to  con 
tain  on  an  average  about  five-and-forty  sets  of 
apartmenta,  or  complete  tenements.  There  is 
an  open  court-yard  m  the  middle  of  Uie  paraU 
lelognun  which  these  houses  form,  and  free  ac* 
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cess  by  an  opening  at  each  corner.  The  effect 
of  the  whole  is  extremely  pleasant^  and  the  de- 
sign of  the  buildings  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
architect.  It  is  very  remarkable  to  see  how 
much  may  be  done  with  little  expense,  by  a 
judicious  architect,  to  make  the'  poorest  domes- 
tic architecture  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

To  plan  such  a  range  of  buildings,  intended 
for  such  a  purpose  as  these  are  meant  to  fulfil, 
is  by  no  means  so  easy  a  thing  as  some  people 
might  imagine.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  very  object  of  building  these  houses  was  to 
bring  together  an  enormous  number  of  very 
poor  people,  never  accustomed  to  live  where 
any  amount  of  cleanliness  was  so  much  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  necessary  to  render  it  almost  im- 
practicable for  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had 
not  previously  been  able  to  form  any  habits  of 
cleanliness,  to  make  ther place  unbearable  to  those 
who  had.  Accumulation  of  dirt,  foul  air,  dark 
corners,  stuffed-up  passages,  these  and  the  like 
dangers  must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  and 
light  and  air  must  be  everywhere. 

Are  the  dangers  indicated  above,  guarded 
against  in  all  our  dwelling-houses  at  the  West- 
end  ?  Do  air  and  light  pervade  all  the  nooks 
and  comers  of  a  modem  residence?  More  so 
than  they  did,  no  doubt.  The  new  neighbour- 
hoods are  generally  better  planned  as  to  these 
matters  than  the  old  parts  of  Bloomsbury,  or 
even  May-fair;  but  there  is  still  enough  folly 
and  ignorance  shown  in  the  constroction  of 
modem  houses  to  make  many  a  West-end  tenant 
wish  that  Columbia-square  were  in  a  fashionable 
neighbourhood,  and  that  he  had  the  happy  chance 
of  getting  lodgings  there. 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  arrangement 
of  these  buildinn,  which  is  due  to  the  thought- 
ful skill  of  Mr.  B.  A.  Darbishire,  the  architect 
who  planned  them.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
square  is  open  at  each  of  the  four  comers.  The 
corridors  on  every  floor  receive  light  and  air 
from  windows  opening  upon  these  tree  spaces. 
As  they  communicate  also  with  a  staircase,  open 
to  the  air  and  carried  up  the  entire  central  por- 
tion of  each  building,  a  complete  system  of  ven- 
tilation is  establishea.  Into  these  long  corridors 
the  different  suites  of  apartments  open. 

These  are  of  various  sizes  and  rents,  but  each 
is  complete  in  itself.  The  commonest  arrange- 
ment, and  that  for  which  probably  there  is  tlie 
greatest  demand,  is  one  of  two  rooms.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  living-room  of  the  family, 
and  is  fitted  with  a  good  kitchen  range  with  a 
boiler  and  oven,  and  an  enclosed  place  by  the 
side  of  the  fireplace  for  coals.  This  room  will 
measure  ordinarily,  twelve  feet  by  ten;  the  l)ed- 
room,  opening  into  it,  about  twelve  feet  by  eight. 
The  rooms  are  lighted  and  aired  bylargewmdows, 
and  are  further  ventihted  bv  apertures  in  the 
external  wall,  and  in  the  wall  which  communi- 
cates with  the  main  corridor. 

In  addition  to  these  tenements  there  are  others 
of  three  rooms,  adapted  to  larger  families ;  there 
are  single  rooms  to  let,  as  well;  sometimes  these 
single  rooms  are  occupied  by  additional  members 
of  families  living  in  the  two-roomed  suites; 


sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  by  single  people. 
It  is  for  the  use  of  families  chiefly,  that  these 
blocks  are  intended,  and  by  families  they  are 
chiefly  tenanted. 

Some  discretion  is  exercised,  and  most  rightly, 
in  deciding  how  many  members  of  a  family  the 
rooms  will  hold :  though  the  utmost  license  con- 
sistent with  common  decency  and  propriety  is 
allowed.  Combinations  of  families  are  entirely 
discouraged.  In  the  event  of  a  family,  composed 
say  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  being  in  possession  of 
one  of  the  Mr^-roomed  suites,  it  would  consist 
with  the  regulations  of  the  place  that  a  relative 
of  either  the  husband  or  the  wife  should  sleep  in 
one  of  the  rooms :  sharing  with  liis  relations  the 
common  living-room.  In  a  two-roomed  suite,  how- 
ever, no  such  thing  would  be  allowed  f  the  father 
and  mother  beingthe  only  adult  persons  permitted 
in  so  small  a  tenement.  If  there  be  a  orother,  a 
father,  or  mother,  who  wishes  to  live  with  the 
family,  he  or  she  must  pay  for  an  additional 
single  room.  Under-letting  is  entirely  pro- 
hibited. 

To  compensate  for  tliis  loss  of  emolument,  the 
rents  of  these  clean  and  delightful  resideiLces  are 
arranged  on  the  lowest  scale  possible.  Single 
rooms  range,  according  to  size,  from  two 
shillings  to  two  and  ninepence  per  week ;  suites 
of  two  rooms  are  to  be  had  at  three  and  six- 
pence, three  and  eightpence  (these  with'  addi- 
tional conveniences),  and  four  and  sixpence :  the 
last  being  of  extra  size.  The  three-roomed 
suites  are  four  shillings,  four  and  sixpence,  and 
five  and  sixpence  per  week,  according  to  size  and 
convenience. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  between  the 
suites  of  apartments,  dividing  them  in  most 
cases  from  each  other,  are  double  arrangements 
of  lavatories,  baths,  and  other  conveniences, 
communicating  directly  with  the  open  air,  and 
with  the  corridors  as  well.  The  drainage  con- 
nected with  these  parts  of  the  building  is  excel- 
lent. A  trap  opens  in  the  floor  of  each  corridor, 
down  which  tne  inhabitants  of  the  different 
rooms  shoot  their  dust  and  refuse,  into  a  great 
dust-hole  undemeath.  Surely,  every  one  who 
lives  in  a  house  where  the  dust-bin  is  so  placed 
as  that  the  dustmen  have  to  carry  its  contents 
through  the  house  to  get  to  their  cafts,  lias 
to  envy  the  inhabitants  of  this  Columbia-square. 
And,  indeed,  they  look  enviable.  There  is  a 
prosperous  appearance  about  the  whole  place : 
and  the  children  who  play  in  the  open  grouna 
in  the  middle  of  the  square,  are  as  superior  in 
neatness  and  cleanliness  to  the  children  who  live 
in  the  neighbouring  gutters,  as  the  rooms  in  Co? 
Inmbia-square  are,  to  the  rooms  in  Virginia-row 
close  by. 

It  gives  one  new  hope  and  courage  to  observe 
the  success  of  this  undertaking,  and  the  good 
effect  of  the  place  upon  its  inhabitants.  Those 
children  playing  in  the  open  space,  are  clean,  be- 
cause it  is  possibie,  and  even  easy,  to  make  them 
so.  At  the  top  of  each  of  the  four  blocks 
of  which  the  square  is  composed,  under  the 
roof,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
buildmg,  is  a  great  laundry  and  drying  space, 
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where  the  linen  is  aired  as  completely  as  it  is 
dried.  Here  is  accommodation  for  eight  or  ten 
women  at  once.  Each  has  her  copper,  with 
a  little  fireplace  underneath,  each  has  two 
tubs  provided,  and  each  is  screened  by  a  par- 
tition from  her  next  neighbour.  For  the 
common  use,  stands,  in  the  middle  of  the 
laundry,  a  machine  which,  by  mere  force  of 
rapid  revolution,  wrin^  the  hnen  completely, 
and  saves  a  wonderful  deal  of  hard  labour 
and  wear  and  tear  of  clothing.  For  these 
great  conveniences  the  mother  of  the  family 
has  not  got  even  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
house. 

Yet  though  gas  is  provided  to  light  the  cor- 
ridors and  staircases,  though  these  are  kept 
clean  by  two  resident  porters  under  a  resi- 
dent superintendent — ^though  there  is  all  this 
appearance  of  supply  of  gratuitous  comfort 
and  help,  this  place  is  not  an  almshouse  nor  a 
charitable  institution.  The  independence  of  the 
tenants  has  been  borne  in  mind.  The  under- 
taking pays. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
imnortant  things  connected  with  the  matter. 
Valuable  and  attractive  as  the  institution  is, 
as  a  monument  of  a  benevolent  purpose  hu- 
manely carried  out,  it  is  almost  more  valu- 
able in  the  proof  it  affords  that  even  an  un- 
dertaking on  this  magnificent  scale— for,  com- 
paratively speaking,  on  a  magnificent  scale  it  is 
— will  yet  bring  in  a  profit  of  nearly  three  per 
cent.  This  profit  is  not  enough  for  general 
enterprise;  it  will  never  in  these  days  tempt 
the  speculator ;  but  it  is  a  profit,  and  a  sohd 
and  secure  one. 

And  80 — having  rendered  our  poor  tribute 
of  deep  admiration  to  this  achievement  of  the 
most  nobly  generous  and  most  experienced 
philanthropist  of  our  age — we  come  next  to  the 
important  question :  Is  it  possible  to  render 
the  building  of  decent  houses  for  the  poor,  a 
speculation  which  shall  be  sufficiently  promising, 
to  engage  the  attention  of  the  purely  commercial 
manr  Individual  benevolence  has  its  limits. 
It  cannot  rebuild  the  poor  districts  of  London. 
To  carrv  out  eflectually  the  project  so  nobly 
initiatecf,  the  "concern"  must  be  made  to  pay 
better. 

To  put  this  idea  upon  a  sound  basis,  the 
capitalist  must  be  convmced  that  he  is  investing 
his  money  safely,  and  to  advantage,  in  erect- 
ing dwellings  for  the  poor.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  even  Columbiapsquare 
might  have  been  brought  more  temptingly 
within  this  condition.  Some  money  was  ex- 
pended in  ornament;  more  in  separate  baths, 
of  which  there  are  several ;  more  in  a  handsome 
reading-room,  made  at  the  sacrifice  of  space 
that  might  have  been  devoted  to  two  additional 
sets  of  apartments.  As  to  the  first,  it  was  an 
indulgence  of  taste  which  the  foundress  allowed 
herself ;  the  second  are  special  luxuries  which 
the  poor  man  hardly  needs  in  his  own  dwelling ; 
and  thirdly,  it  is  found  that  the  reading-room  is 
very  little  used ;  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
^he  inmates  choose  rather  to  spend  their  spare 


time  in  their  own  comfortable  rooms  with  their 
families.  But  for  these  items  of  expense  there 
would  have  been  a  slight  reduction  of  the  scale 
of  rents,  or  a  higher  interest  realised  on  the 
capital  sunk. 

^Economical  enterprise  would  save  under  all 
the  foregoing  heads,  and  would  probably  pur- 
pose to  achieve  less  at  first.  But  whatever  it 
might  do,  it  would,  if  well  directed  to  the  object 
in  hand,  do  for  the  poor  in  the  main,  what 
the  benevolent  founaress  of  Columbia-square 
has  done.  It  would  supply  the  poor  man 
—at  a  profit— with  the  advantages  derivable 
from  Capital.  With  these  advantages  he  cannot 
supply  himself,  because  he  has  no  Capital.  But 
he  thankfully  and  readily  pays  for  the  good  do- 
mestic results  which  Capital  can  ensure  him. 
Tell  the  very  poor  man  inaeed  that  Cleanliness  is 
next  to  Godliness,  and  that  he  must  set  up  a 
good  supply  of  water,  a  copper,  and  a  washmg- 
tub ;  and  lie  will  show  you  his  small  and  varying 
week's  wages,  and  ask  you  where  on  earth  the 
purchase  money  is,  to  come  from  ?  But  let 
Capital  supply  those  things  for  him  on  a  greater 
scsue,  making  his  washing-tub  a  laundry,  and 
his  copper  a  furnace,  and  (giving  itself,  as  well 
as  him,  the  advantages  derivable  from  combina- 
tion,— that  is  to  say,  from  the  thin^  being  used 
not  by  him  alone  in  a  corner,  but  m  common  by 
many  people;  and  he  will  cheerfully  pay  Capital 
a  handsome  interest,  and  be  an  immeasurably 
better  and  happier  creature.  Capital  can  build 
any  number  of  Columbia-squares,  with  any 
number  of  departures  and  deductions  from  the 
now  existing  Columbia-square ;  but  it  will,  for 
instance,  light  its  corridors  and  staircases  with 
gas,  because,  there  being  a  combination  of  people 
to  provide  with  artificial  light  at  night,  to  lay  on 
gas  is  to  take  the  easiest,  cheapest,  and  most 
practicable  way  of  lighting  them.  Alone  and  with- 
out Capital  the  poor  man  pays  for  his  wretched 
candle  and  his  own  disconofort  and  de^dation 
at  least  as  much  as  this  gas  will  cost  him.  He 
has  nothing  but  income,  and  what  Capital  wants 
is  income,  audit  will  be  a  blessed  day  that  brings 
the  two  to  the  advantage  of  both,  to  go  band  in 
hand  together  through  the  humblest  ways  and 
details  of  life. 

Let,  for  instance,  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
munificent  gift  lately  made  by  Mr.  Peabody  to 
the  London  poor  lie  regarded  as  for  benevo- 
lent, yet  profitable,  investment,  not  to  benefit  a 
few  fortunate  individuals,  but  the  whole  mass  of 
the  London  poor.  To  raise  buildings  for  the 
poor  on  the  surest  foundation,  they  must  be  self- 
supporting.  And  to  make  them  self-supporting, 
two  things  only  must  be  considered — the  barest, 
commonest  decency,  and  the  preservation  of 
healtL  We  must* think  of  the  miles  and  miles 
of  town  we  have  got  to  reclaim  from  worse 
horrors  than  one  dares  to  write  of,  and  we 
must  not  be  contented  to  furnish  luxurious 
accommodation  for  a  favoured  few — and  those 
not  the  poorest  of  all— but  simple  brick  and 
mortar  structures,  which  shall  afford  decent  and 
wholesome  house-room  to  chimney-sweepers  and 
dustmen.     We  must  provide  shelter  for  the 
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costermonger  and  the  coalbeaver,  and  leave  the 
case  of  the  small  clerk  and  the  well-to-do 
journeyman  tor  future  consideration. 


EXAMINE  THE  PRISONER! 

Whek  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild  and  Monsieur 
Kobert  Macaire  are  placed  in  the  dock  in  their 
respective  countries,  on  trial — the  one,  say  for 
downright  "murder,"  or  for  "burglariously 
breaking  and  enteriog  oertain  premises;"  the 
other,  for  murder  too— there  is  a  very  remarkable 
difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the  two  gentle- 
men are  dealt  with  during  the  investigation. 
Mr.  Wild,  though  actually  present,  is,  practically, 
no  more  than  a  mere  stock  or  stone,  or  caput 
mortuum ;  and  for  anj  assistance  that  hia  pie^ 
senoe  affords  to  the  mquiry,  he  might  as  well 
be  in  the  prison^ard  or  condemned  cell.  He 
is  stolidly  ignored ;  he  is  spoken  of  persistently, 
as  though  he  were  absent ;  motiyes  are  assigned 
for  his  actions;  his  course  of  conduct  is  de- 
rived from  pure  speculation,  as  though  he  were 
a  hundred  miles  away ;  efforts  are  made  to 
reason  out  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  at  a 
particular  moment.  In  short,  an  unacoonntable 
fiction  is  kept  up  that  he  who  is  present,  is 
absent. 

M.  Macaiie,  on  tiie  contrary,  placed  between 
two  gendarmes,  is  the  very  essence  of  vita- 
lity. He  is  the  centre  actor  of  the  whole  piece. 
M.  le  Premier  President  is  always  asking  him 
questions,  and  he  himself  is  always  anewering 
those  questions,  or  making  little  speeches,  or 
interrupting  witnesses,  or  being  mterrupted. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  grows  hot  and  nuent, 
and  f^ets  into  personal  altercation  with  M.  le 
Premier  Pr&ident,  with  the  result  of  beinjg 
dragged  a  little  roughly  from  the  room  by  his 
two  gendarmes.  But,  om  the  whole,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  M.  Macaire  is  regularly  tried  as  M. 
Maeaiie,  and  that  he  has  such  a  trial  as  could 
not  take  place  in  the  absence  of  M.  Macaire; 
whereas,  the  other  sentleimai,  his  fellofw-crea- 
ture  in  misfniunc,  Mr.  Wild,  is  madj  a  pup- 
pet OB  trial,  omamentiiig  the  vwsuiity  of  the 

This  is  rather  a  curious  difference,  and  the 
result  is  no  less  curious.  This  opponte  treat- 
ment in  our  country  arises  from  a  certain  aaered- 
ness  with  wliich  the  character  of  criminal  is 
invested.  That  every  man  is  presumed  innocent 
until  proved  to  be  guilty,  is  the  grand  maxim : 
which  is  yet  developed  further,  into  Evei;^  gu^y 
man  is  presumed  hmoceni,  until  his  neighbour 
shall  prove  him  KoMr*  The  law  watches  over 
him  tenderly  and  a&ctionately»  chedks  him  if 
he  would  speak,  pretends  not  to  hear  him  if 
he  ku  spolDBU,  sets  him  free  if  he  has  been 
adroit  enough  to  commit  his  crime  in  the  ab- 
sence of  witnesses,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
dumb  testimony  of  circumstances. 

With  M.  Macaire^  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
no  such  tenderness.  At  every  damning  piece  of 
evidence  the  president  asks  him,  ^Accused, 
what  do  you  say  to  that  P"  If  accused  be  io- 
Bocent,  he  will  thankfully  accept  the  opportu- 


nity,  and  will  probably  ^ve  a  satisfaetoiy 
explanation.  If  he  be  guilty,  and  the  state- 
ment be  really  embarrassing,  he  will  invent 
a  lie  on  the  spot,  which  will  be  inooBsistent 
with  some  other  part  of  his  statement,  and  will 
have  the  effect  of  cntangHn^  him  still  further. 
He  will  be  allowed,  eventually,  to  explain  what- 
ever share  he  took  in  the  transaction.  On 
the  supposition  of  M.  Macaire's  being  innocent, 
such  a  statement,  however  unsupported,  will  be 
satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes ;  and,  if  it  be  ink 
and  candKl  and  straightforward,  will  be  very 
welcome  to  a  jury.  If  he  be  guiltr,  such  a 
statement  must  necessarily  be  an  artincial  view 
of  the  case,  and  being  sure  to  be  full  of  con- 
tradiction, win  only  become  a  further  proof  of 
guilt. 

It  being  notorious  that  a  large  per-centage  of 
criminals  escape  justice  through  the  working  of 
this  too  lenient  rule,  thinking  men  have  latterly 
turned  their  attention  to  the  question,  and  it 
has  been  seriously  discussed  whether  the  French 
system  might  not  he  introduced  into  England 
with  advantage.  The  objections  are,  of  course, 
old  platitudes,  based  on  the  maxim  just  given, 
that  The  law  presumes  every  man  innocent 
until  proved  guilty :  that  it  is  better  that  ninety- 
niiie  guilty  men  should  escape  than  that  one 
innocent  man  siMuld  be  punisned ;  witii  a  final 
appeal  to  that  spirit  of  British  fair  plav  and 
liberty  of  subject  which  is  imperishably  planted 
in  every  Briton's  heart.  Finally,  it  would  be 
suhversive  of  the  grand  spirit  and  practice  of 
British  law,  bequcauied  to  us  by  our  torefathers, 
and  imperishably,  &c.  &c. 

Without  controverting  these  noUe  sentiments, 
it  may  be  said,  in  the  fint  phice,  that  so  perfect 
are  the  arrangements,  so  accurate  the  investiea- 
tions,  which  precede  a  trial,  that,  practically 
sjpeakinjg,  an  innocent  person  is  very  rarely 
plaoed  in  the  dock.  Or,  if  he  be  so  p&eed,  he 
IS  still  more  rardy  foimd  guilty.  We  must, 
therefore,  sosiend  the  noble  sentiment  given 
above.'  No  guilty  person  is  presumed  to  be 
guilty  until  &  be  proved  to  be  so  bj  the  testi- 
mony of  othenk 

The  "  perfection  >of  human  wisdom"  is,  how- 
ever, full  of  inconsistency.  It  will  shut  its  ears 
carefully  to  any  verbal  explanation  Mr.  Wild 
may  wish  to  offer,  and  ^i,  at  the  same  time, 
will  send  polioeaien  to  rrfle  Mr.  Wild's  trunks, 
drawen,  letters,  and  written  dimies.  These 
private  menorisds  of  Mr.  Wild,  as  strictly  per- 
sonal to  Mr.  Wild  as  any  parole  statement  he 
nught  make,  there  is  no  scruple  of  using  against 
him.  Also,  the  police-officer  who  arrests  Mr. 
Wild,  will  caution  him  in  an  unintelligible  for- 
mula, that  any  stsiement  he  may  make  wiU  be 
used  in  evidemce  against  him.  Thns,  if  Mr. 
Wild  in  a  fit  of  honest  indignation  bhtrt  out 
some  admission  damaging  to  his  interest,  that 
is  carefully  registered  and  leprodueed  on  his 
trial. 

Formerly  the  self^sanie  objections  wen  made 
a^inst  the  introduction  of  personal  evidence  m 
civil  trials:  until  eiditeen  hundred  and  fiftv 
no  plaintiff  or  defen£mt  could  be  examineoL. 
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It  was  considered  that  the  personal  interest  in- 
▼olyed  wotdd  so  cobnr  such  testimony^  as 
to  male  it  valueless;  that  the  temptation  to 
perjuij  would  be  almost  irresistible.  How- 
ever, it  was  felt  that  it  was  a  perfect  absurdity 
to  exclude  the  evixlence  of  the  two  leading  agents 
in  the  transaction,  and  to  shut  out  the  stories 
of  the  injured  and  injuring  narties  —  perhaps 
the  only  two  persons  wuo  coulot  really  throw  any 
light  on  the  transaction.  Even  going  bacK 
to  the  j^rimitive  Rousseau  state  of  nature  prin- 
ciple, it  was  felt  that  the  wise  mystery- 
man,  or  chief,  sitting  under  his  tree,  or  even 
Solomon  in  his  temple,  would  first  call  the  com- 
plaining party  before  him,  and  hear  his  narra- 
tive, and  then  hear  the  defending  party;  and 
then  listen  to  neighbours  and  accept  statements 
in  corroboration  or  refutation.  As  to  danger  of 
perjury,  a  personal  statement  would  need  to  be 
fortified  from  other  souroes :  and  there  was 
always  the  danger  before  false  swearii^,  of  con- 
tradiction arising  out  of  the  truth,  ana  of  severe 
and  searching  cross-examination.  If  no  moral 
sense  restrain,  there  are  the  pains  ami  penal- 
ties of  an  indictment  for  petjoiy  suspended  like 
a  Damocles'  sword  over  the  witness-box. 

The  real  inconsistenov  of  the  law,  in  having 
gone  thns  far  and  no  fartner,  will  be  evident  from 
the  fact  that  many  civil  trials  become  virtndly 
criminal  trials,  and  that  a  pUdntiJET  or  defendant 
may  be  changed  into  an  accused,  and  examined, 
as  it  were,  in  the  dock,  on  charges  involving  his 
libertv  and  life.  Thus,  an  ejectment  may  nave 
been  Drought  against  some  family  to  try  the 
title  to  the  estates—an  ejectment  founded  on  a 
concocted  oase^  on  for^  deeds,  wills,  or  parish 
registers.  The  plaintiff  in  such  an  action  may 
be  cross-examined  on  these  criminal  acts,~and  on 
his  own  tesHmony  subjected  to  penalties  and 
punishment.  The  case  of  theReverendMr.  Hatch 
IS  fresh  in  the  public  memory.  He  himself  was 
in  the  dock,  and  his  mouth  was  therefore  dosed. 
But  afterwards  he  indicted  the  prosecutrix  for 
perjury ;  and  with  a  change  of  jjositions,  he  eoing 
into  the  witness-box  and  she  into  the  dock,  he 
was  enabled  fy  his  oten  (estimonyy  which  he  was 
before  prevented  from  offering,  to  convict  her  of 
perjury.  The  getting  at  justice  by  such  acci- 
dents as  these,  should  surely  not  oe  part  of  a 
system  which  boasts  itself  the  perfection  of 
human  reason.  Appealing,  again,  to  the  elemen- 
tary stages  of  society,  it  win  be  found  that  the 
conduct  of  the  master  of  a  fiEunily,  on  any  heinous 
dereliction  in  such  family,  is  based  on  a  more 
obvious  and  rational  plan.  He  sends  forthwith 
for  the  culprit,  servant  or  offspring,  to  his  study, 
and  asks  him  boldly  what  he  can  say  for  him- 
self P  He  does  not  call  Jeames,  or  Tummus,  or 
Charley,  or  Jack,  before  him  and  sternly  refuse 
to  accept  any  but  direct  proof  from  third  parties 
concerning  the  alleged  delinquency  of  Jeames, 
Tummus,  Charley,  or  Jack.  He  exan tines  Jeames, 
Tummus,  Charley,  or  JacL  If  the  supposed 
culprit  make  fair,  open,  candid  statemeuts,  and 
bear  a  little  cross-examination  without  beixig 
shaken,  he  will  be  dismissed  **  without  a  stain 
on  his  character.**    If,  on  the  contrary,  Mary 


Amxe  has  been  out  '*  without  leave,*  and  bolatera 
up  her  case  with  a  falsehood,  the  terrible  engine . 
or  cross-examination  will  break  Mary  Atiha  down. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  change  in  our  crimi- 
nal procedure  may  be  looked  at  in  two  wajs, 
namely,  in  confounding  the  guilty,  and  in  aiding 
the  innocent  to  clear  ttiemselves.  What  would 
be  the  great  yearning  in  the  heart  of  an  innocent 
man  charged  with  a  criminal  offence  P  It  would 
be  a  hungering  after  speech,  a  sense  of  bursting 
with  suppressed  vinmcation,  a  longing  to  be 
allowed  to  speak  out,  and  explain  how  all 
occurred.  When  a  witness  mentions  a  fact 
apparently  damaging,' how  easily  could  a  word 
from  Aim  e^Iain  it  away.  But  his  lips  are  sealed. 

Where  the  accused  is  really  guilty,  what  an 
inestimable  advantage  and  swift  short  cut  to 
justice  would  arise  from  a  severe  raking  cross- 
examination.  How  would  those  artfully-con- 
cocted defences  which  prisoners  on  trial  for 
murder  put  forward,  through  the  mouths  of 
others,  be  utterly  crumbled  away  under  this  effi- 
cacious test  of  truth.  The  grand  system  of 
manufiustured  alibis  would  melt  away;  for 
these  being  now  presented  to  counsel  through 
the  medium  of  witnesses  whose  antecedents  they 
are  mostly  unacquainted  with,  and  whose  pre- 
ceding and  concomitant  actions  they  knowLttle 
of,  are  very  difficult  to  expose.  But  a  false  alibi 
is  after  all  but  an  artificial  system  of  fiicts,  and 
which  must  of  necessity  be  at  variance  with  the 
real  system.  So  that,  if  the  points  at  variance 
can  be  discovered  and  proved,  it  must  break 
down. 

It  will  be  felt  as  to  the  cases  of  Palmer  and 
Smethurst  what  a  valuable  auxiliary  this  would 
have  been  to  the  prosecutioiL  But  it  will  be 
said  again  that,  in  the  case  of  a  person  on  trial 
for  his  life,  the  temptation  to  perjury  will  be 
irresistible,  and  that  at  all  risks  he  will  try  to 
**  swear  himself**  out  of  Ms  horrible  position. 
To  this  the  simple  answer  is,  that  such  a  state- 
ment would  not  be  made  to  depend  on  the  eredii 
of  the  prisoner,  which  would  be  sadly  hnpeached 
by  his  situation,  and  that,  therefore,  no  oath 
would  be  received  from  him.  Any  force  to  be 
derived  from  his  statement  would  rest  on  its  own 
natural  probability,  and  on  proper  and  reason- 
able appearance  of  corroboration.  Many  inno- 
cent persons,  it  will  be  said,  may  be  unfairly 
dealt  with  in  a  severe  cross-examinaticm,  and 
may,  from  nervousness  and  timidity,  conduct 
themselves  so  as  to  have  all  the  exterior  deport- 
ment of  guilt.  But  the  same  objection  will 
apply  to  civil  investigations,  where  the  prac- 
tice is  not  found  to  work  such  mischief;  aiul 
the  judge  is  at  hand,  in  case  of  any  such  misappre- 
hension, to  restore  the  proper  tone  and  appreci- 
ation. Tliere  is  never  any  fear,  in  an  English 
trial,  of  the  process  of  the  court  pressing  too 
severely  on  an  accused.  It  deals  with  him 
too  tenderly.  After  aD,  even  in  the  case  of 
an  innocent  man  finding  himself  in  the  dock« 
there  must  be  present,  if  not  guilt,  a  certain 
laches  or  carelessness,  or  indirect  culpability  of 
some  sort,  which  has  brought  him  there;  and 
for  this  he  must  pay  a  littte  penalty.    Thus,  if 
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be  complains  of  severe  cross-examination,  it  is 
his  own  act  in  some  degree  that  has  brought  it 
on  him. 

They  manage  this  matter,  like  many  other 
matters,  far  better  in  France.  The  French 
imperial  judges  must  assign  counsel  to  every 
prisoner,  no  matter  what  ms  offence.  This  is 
a  substantial  benefit,  far  more  useful  to  the  inno- 
cently-accused person  than  the  questionable  ten- 
derness we  have  been  discussing.  And,  above  aU, 
,  there  b,  in  France,  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal, 
'  wherein  wrongs  done  by  inflamed  and  excited 
juries  may  be  set  right,  and  a  new  trial  ordered. 
The  venerable  Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley,  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  and  a  host  of  legal 
authorities,  are  in  favour  of  such  a  chanee  as 
lias  been  here  discussed.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  it  will  receive  a  fresh  indorsement  from  the 
great  law  reformers,  at  the  coming  Social  Science 
Congress. 


CAT  STORIES. 

Heeodotus  tells  us  that  "  on  every  occasion 
of  a  fire  in  Egypt,  the  stranjgest  prodjgy  occurs 
with  the  cats.  The  inhabitants  allow  the  fire 
to  rage  as  it  pleases,  while  they  stand  about  at 
intervals,  and  watch  these  animals,  which,  slip- 
ping by  the  men,  or  else  leaping  over  them, 
rush  headlong  into  the  flames.  When  this  hap- 
pens, the  Egyptians  are  in  deep  affliction.  If  a 
cat  dies  in  a  private  house  by  a  natural  death, 
all  the  inmates  of  the  house  shave  their  eye- 
brows ;  on  the  death  of  a  dog,  they  shave  the 
head  and  the  whole  of  the  body.  The  cats 
are  taken  on  their  decease  to  the  city  of  Bubas- 
tis,  where  they  are  embalmed,  after  which  they 
are  buried  in  certain  sacred  repositories."  Sir 
J.  G.  Wilkinson,  in  his  notes  on  the  above,  and 
on  the  capital  punishment  inflicted  on  those 
who  wilfully  killed  any  sacred  animal,  says: 
"  The  law  was,  as  Herodotus  says,  against  a 
person  killing  them  on  purpose,  but  the  preju- 
diced populace  in  after  times  did  not  always 
keep  within  the  law,  and  Diodorus  declares  that 
if  any  person  killed  an  ibis  or  a  cat,  even  unin- 
tentionally, it  infallibly  cost  him  his  life,  the 
multitude  collecting  and  tearing  him  to  pieces. 
For  fear  of  which  cakmity,  it  anvbody  found 
one  of  them  dead,  he  stood  at  a  oistance,  and 
calling  with  a  loud  voice,  made  every  demon- 
stration of  grief,  and  protested  that  it  was 
found  lifeless.  And  to  such  an  extent  did  they 
carry  this  custom,  that  they  could  not  be  deterred 
by  any  representation  from  their  own  magis- 
trates, from  killing  a  Roman  who  had  acci- 
dentally killed  a  cat. 

Herodotus  also  relates  that  the  number  of 
domestic  animals  in  Egjpt  was  very  great,  and 
woxdd  be  still  greater  were  it  not  for  what 
befals  the  cats.  W  hen  the  females  have  kittened, 
he  sajs,  the  toms,  provoked  by  the  exclusive 
attention  paid  by  the  mothers  to  their  offspring, 
are  in  the  habit  of  seizing  the  kittens,  carrying 
them  off,  and  kiUing  them,  but  they  do  not  eat 
them  afterwards.  This  curious  artifice  is  at- 
tended with  success. 


The  city  of  Bubastis  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  Egyptian  divinity  of  that  name, 
called  Fashi.  The  cat  was  sacred  to  this  god- 
dess, who  herself  was  represented  in  the  form 
of  a  cat,  or  of  a  female  with  the  head  of  a  cat, 
some  specimens  of  which  representations  are  still 
extant.  The  ancients  identified  Bubastis  with 
the  Greek  Artemis  (or  Diana).  Each  was  re- 
garded as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  ''  The  cat, 
also,  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  stand  in 
some  relation  to  the  moon,  for  Plutarch  sa;s 
that  the  cat  was  the  symbol  of  the  moon  on  ac- 
count of  her  different  colours,  her  busy  ways  at 
night,  and  her  giving  birth  to  twenty-eio^ht 
young  ones  during  the  course  of  her  life,  which  is 
exactly  the  number  of  the  phases  of  the  moon." 
(Smith's  Dictionary.)  In  another  place,  how- 
ever, Plutarch  gives  a  different  account  of  the 
symbolic  meaning  of  the  cat.  In  the  Egyptian 
figures  the  cat  is  not  always  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  the  lion.  It  appears  as  the  type 
of  the  coins  of  Bubastis.  Cats  do  certainly 
enjoy  themselves  on  moonlight  nights;  and 
there  appears  something  appropriate  in  their 
ancient  consecration  to  the  moon.  They  cer- 
tainly do  make  an  awful  noise,  sometimes,  on 
moonlight  nights;  who  has  not  been  startled 
on  some  such  night  by  a  sudden  burst  of 
squalling  of  cats  under  his  window  ?  How  they 
must  have  revelled  under  a  bright  Egyptian 
moon  in  the  streets  and  porticos  of  Bubastis  ! 

It  might  occur  to  some  that  "puss"  is  derived 
from  that  Egyptian  name  Pasht ;  but  perhaps  it 
is  best  to  acquiesce  in  the  derivation  from  the 
Latin  pusus  (a  little  boy},  or  pusa  (a  little  girl). 

Now,  for  a  short  reference  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  cat.  Most  persons  are  aware  that 
the  feline  tribe  oomnrises,  besides  cats — lions, 
tigers,  leopards,  and  lynxes.  Most  persons  have 
heard  of  the  beautiful  contrivance  by  which  the 
claws  of  these  animals  are  preserved  constantly 
sharp :  being  drawn,  when  not  used,  by  certain 
tendons,  within  a  sheath  or  integument,  while 
onl  V  the  soft  parts  of  the  foot  come  in  contact 
with  the  ground,  thus  enabling  the  animal  to 
tread  noiselessly.  The  roughness  of  the  cat's 
tongue  is  due  to  a  multitude  of  homy  papillse 
(much  stronger,  of  course,  in  lions  and  tigers),  by 
which  it  is  materialljr  helped  to  keep  itself  cleau: 
a  most  important  point,  lor  cleanness  is  a  neces- 
sity to  cats,  inasmuch  as  if  they  had  the  slightest 
smell  about  them,  their  prey  would  detect  their 
presence,  and  never  come  within  their  reach. 
As  it  is,  the  cat  is  so  free  from  smell,  that  she 
may  sit  close  to  the  holes  of  mice  without 
their  being  aware  of  it,  although  they  possess 
a  fine  sense  of  smell.  A  cat  never  eats  a 
morsel  of  anything,  whatever  it  is,  without 
afterwards  sitting  down  to  clean  and  wipe  its 
face  and  lips.  The  caution  for  which  it  is  so 
remarkable  is  likewise  evinced  in  its  choice  of 
secluded  spots  for  bringing  up  its  offspring; 
very  often  some  hole  or  comer  little  thought  of 
by  the  inmates  of  the  house;  if  the  young 
be  removed  and  placed  elsewhere,  the  mother 
will  frequently  take  them  again  and  again  to  the 
place  chosen  by  herself.    Another  chaxacteristic 
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of  tbe  domestic  cat  is  an  instinctiye  knowledge  of 
the  presence  of  danger.  Even  a  chimney  on  fire, 
or  the  presence  of  strange  workmen  in  the  house, 
will  maxe  it  Tery  restless  and  uneasy,  and  on  such 
occasions  it  will  sometimes  not  go  to  rest  even 
during  the  night.  Every  animal  is  endowed  with 
peculiar  means  of  self-defence ;  and  as  tbe  cat  can- 
not trust,  like  the  hare,  to  speed,  on  the  approach 
of  danger  it  watches  its  enemy,  occasionally 
taking  side  glances,  or  looking  round  for  a 
place  of  refuge.  On  these  occasions,  notwith- 
standing its  natural  nervousness,  it  maintains 
great  coolness.  If  a  hole  or  shelter  be  near,  it 
waits  for  an  onportunity,  or  until  its  enemy 
looks  away,  and  then  rushes  under  cover,  or 
runs  up  a  tree  or  a  wall,  and  immediately  sits 
down  and  watches  its  enemy.  If  driven  to  an 
actual  encounter,  the  smallness  of  its  mouth  and 
jaws  preclude  the  use  of  its  teeth  to  any  ^reat 
extent,  but  it  can  inflict  considerable  injury, 
and  acute  pain,  with  its  sharp  claws,  which  per- 
Imps  no  dog  except  a  bull-dog  can  bear ;  indeed, 
few  dogs  nke  to  attack  a  cat  at  bay,  thoagh 
they  all  run  after  them.  It  is  curious,  too,  that 
once  in  a  place  of  safety  it  never  seeks  to  leave 
it,  or  loses  sight  of  its  enemy.  A  cat  on  the  safe 
side  of  an  area  railing  will  sit  down  and  cooll^ 
watch  a  dog  barking  luriously  at  it. 

Its  care  and  solicitude  for  its  offspring  are 
excessive  and  touching.  If  attacked  while  rear- 
ing them  it  will  not  run  away,  but  stands  and 
defends  them  against  anv  odds ;  like  the  hare  in 
similai'  circumstances,  the  cat  evinces  immense 
power  and  courage,  no  matter  how  formidable 
the  enemv  may  be.  Of  course,  the  females  of 
all  animals  possess  more  or  less  of  this  quality. 
The  domestic  cat  is  always  proud  of  its  cap- 
tured pre^,  and  seldom  faus  to  bring  and  show 
it  to  tne  mmates  of  the  family  it  lives  with,  an- 
nouncing its  success  by  a  plaintive  sort  of  mew- 
ing. A  relative  to  whom  the  writer  is  in- 
dented for  these  remarks  on  the  characteristics 
and  habits  of  the  cat,  wrote  lately :  "  Some 
nights  ago  my  cat,  who  has  lately  caught  eleven 
mice,  awoke  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  It 
sat  down  bv  the  bedside  and  mewed,  while  it 
rubbed  itself  backwards  and  forwards  against 
the  bedposts.  I  had  no  idea  what  was  the 
matter,  out  felt  sure  something  was.  I  lighted 
the  candle,  and  found  a  dead  mouse  quite  close 
to  me.  Satisfied  that  I  had  examined  its  cap- 
ture, it  took  it  off,  and,  after  playing  with  it  for 
an  hour,  ate  it  up,  leaving,  as  usual,  the  tail 
and  paws."  In  countiy  or  farm-houses,  a  cat 
never  fails  to  bring  home  birds,  mice,  and  in 
southern  climes,  lizards,  and  even  snakes.  She 
does  this,  however,  very  much  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  kindness  bestowed  upon  her  at 
home,  and,  if  this  be  altogether  lacking,  the 
prey  is  only  shown  to  other  cats  living  in  the 
same  house,  or  to  her  own  young,  if  she  liappens 
to  have  any ;  often,  indeed,  she  brings  -  her 
tronhy  immediately  and  only  to  her  joung. 

The  cat  will  play  with  her  young  up  to  a 
certain  age,  and  allow  them  to  pull  her  about 
all  day.  When  they  are  old  enough  to  shift 
for  themselves,  she  not  only  ceases  to  care  for 


them,  but  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  play 
with  her  is  immediately  put  a  stop  to.  Tlie 
senses  of  smelling,  heariiijj^,  and  sight,  are  acute 
in  cats,  of  which  it  is  said  there  are  thirty  dis- 
tinct species.  Being  an  animal  which  hunts 
both  by  day  and  night,  the  structure  of  its 
visual  organs  is  adjusted  for  both.  The  retina, 
or  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  most  sensitive 
to  the  stimulus  of  light;  bence,  a  well-marked 
ciliary  muscle  contracts  the  pupil  to  a  mere  ver- 
tical fissure  during  the  day,  while  in  the  dark 
the  pupil  dilates  enormously,  and  lets  in  as  much 
light  as  possible.  But  even  this  would  be  in- 
sufficient, for  cats  have  to  look  for  their  prey  in 
holes,  cellars,  and  other  places  where  little  or  no 
light  can  penetrate.  Hence,  the  cat  is  furnished 
with  a  bright,  metal-like,  lustrous  membrane 
called  the  Tapetum,  which  lines  part  of  the 
hollow  globe  of  the  e^e,  and  sheds  considerable 
light  on  the  image  of  an  object  thrown  on  the 
retina.  This  membrane  is,  I  believe,  common 
to  all  vertebrated  animals,  but  is  especially  bean- 
tiful  and  lustrous  in  nocturnal  animals,  llie  her- 
bivora,  such  as  the  ox  and  sheep,  have  the  Tape- 
tum of  the  finest  enamelled  green  colour,  proviaed 
probably  to  suit  the  nature  of  their  food,  which 
is  green.  The  subject,  however,  of  the  various 
colours  of  the  Tapetum  in  different  animals  is 
not  yet  understood.  The  sensibility  of  the 
retina  in  cats  is  so  great  that  neither  the  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  nor  the  closing  of  the  eye- 
lids woxdd  alone"  afford  them  sufficient  protec- 
tion from  the  action  of  the  light.  Hence,  in 
common  with  most  animals,  the  cat  is  fumbhed 
with  a  nkUlaiing  membrane,  which  is,  in  fact, 
a  third  eyelid,  sliding  over  the  transparent 
cornea,  beneath  the  common  eyelids.  This 
membrane  is  not  altogetlter  opaque,  but  trans- 
lucent, allowing  lif^ht  to  fall  on  the  retina,  and 
acting  as  it  were  like  a  shade.  The  nictilating 
membrane  is  often  seen  in  the  cat  when  she 
slowly  opens  her  eyes  from  a  calm  and  pro- 
longed sleep.  It  is  well  developed  in  the  eagle, 
ancTenables  him  to  gaze  steadfastly  on  the  sun's 
unclouded  disk. 

The  lateral  movements  of  the  head  in  cats 
are  not  so  extensive  as  in  the  owl,  but  are 
nevertheless  considerable.  A  cat  can  look 
round,  pretty  far  behind  it,  without  moving  its 
body :  which  might  be  apt  to  startle  its  prey. 
The  skin  of  the  cat  is  very  full  and  loose,  m 
order  that  all  its  movements  in  all  possible  di- 
rections and  circumstances  may  be  free  and 
unrestrained.  Eor  this  purpose,  too,  all  the 
joints  which  connect  its  bones  together  are  ex- 
tremely loose  and  free.  Thus  the  cat  is  enabled 
to  get  through  small  apertures,  to  leap  from 
great  heights,  and  even  to  fall  in  an  unfavourable 
posture  with  little  or  no  injury  to  itself.  Its 
ears  are  not  so  movable  as  those  of  some  other 
animals,  but  are  more  so  than  in  very  many 
animals.  The  shape  of  the  external  ear,  or 
rather  cartilaginous  portion,  is  admirably  adapted 
to  intercept  sounds.  The  natural  posture  is 
forward  and .  outward,  so  as  to  catch  sounds 
proceeding  from  the  front  and  sides.  The  upper 
naif,  however,  is  movable,  and  by  means  of  A 
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thin  layer  of  muscular  fibres  it  is  made  to  curve 
backward,  and  receive  sounds  from  the  rear. 
Although  a  cat  cannot  lick  its  &ce  and  head, 
it  neverthdesB  cleans  these  parts  thoroughly. 
In  fact,  as  we  of  ten  observe,  a  cat  licks  its  riglit 
paw  for  a  lon^  time,  and  then  brushes  down 
the  corres^ondmg  side  of  the  head  and  £Eu;e,  and 
when  this  is  accomplished  it  does  the  same  with 
the  other  paw  ana  corresponding  side.  Grass 
is  very  needful  to  cats.  The  food  and  prev 
they  eat,  often  disorder  the  stomach.  On  such 
occasions  it  eats  a  little  grass,  which,  however, 
goes  no  farther  than  the  fauces  and  commence- 
ment of  the  adsophagos ;  these  are '  irritated 
by  the  jagged  and  saw4ike  margins  of  the  blades 
01  grass ;  and  this  irritation  is,  by  a  reflex  actioA, 
communicated  to  the  stomach,  which  by  a  spas- 
mo£c  action  rejects  its  vitiated  secretion. 

The  cat,  like  all  other  animals,  is  most  sensi- 
tive to  thereat  taUsman  we  call  kindness,  and 
expresses  its  wants,  confidence;,  and  gratitude, 
equally  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  the  dog. 


pumng.  If  lU-osed,  however,  it  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly shy  and  diffident,  and  if  once  it  has 
had  cause  to  mistrust  a  person  it  rarely  and 
with  difficulty  regains  confidence  in  that  person. 

The  origin  of  the  domestic  cat  is  considered 
by  some,  to  be  the  wild  cat  of  the  European 
forests,  but  some  zoologists  still  hold  that  the 
parent  stock  is  undiscovered.  Others  think  it 
came  to  us  from  Egypt,  and  afterwards  occa- 
sionally bred  with  the  native  wild  cat.  This 
last  is  the  opinion  of  that  high  authority  Sir 
William  Jardme,  who  thinks  we  are  indebted  to 
the  superstition  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  for 
having  domesticated  the  species.  *'The  wild 
cat  is  now  rarely  found  in  tne  south  ofEngland, 
and  even  in  Cumberhind  and  Westmorehind  its 
numbers  are  vei^  much  reduced.  -  In  the  north 
of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  it  is  still  abundant." 
(English  Gydop.,  Art  Eelidse.)  As  to  fossil cat^ 
it  is  ststea  that  the  first  traces  of  large  foesil. 
cats  have  been  hitherto  found  in  the  second,  or 
verioscene  period  of  the  tartiary  formations. 
There  are  no  less  than  four  spedes  of  these 
great  cats,  some  as  large  as  aLon.  Jossil  re- 
mains of  a  feline  animalabout  the  sIec  of  a  void 
cat  have  also  been  found.  One  of  the  oldest 
specunens  found  in  this  country  is  pact  of  a 
lower  jaw,  from  the  Cave  of  Kent's  Hole,  Tor- 
quay, now  in  the  British  Museum. 

It  is  pleasant  to  eat-fanciers  to  meet  their 
favourites  all  over  the  world,  north  and  south* 
and  to  find  their  memorials  in  the  literature  of 
many  nations.  In  Mr.  Dasent's  Popular  Tales 
from  the  Norse,  there  are  two  stories,  entitled. 
The  Oat  on  the  Doorefell,  and  Lord  Peter :  the 
latter  the  original  from  which  our  well-known 
Puss  in  Boots  is  derived.  Not  a  few  cde 
brated  men  have  been  fond  of  cats,  though  onl^ 
an  instance  or  two  can  be  given  here.  It  is 
related  of  Mohammed  that  once  when  his  cat  was 
asleep  on  a  part  of  his  dress,  he  cut  the  part  off 
when  he  wanted  to  get  up,  rather  than  dkturb 


her.  Pine  old  Samuel  Johnson  used  to  go  out 
and  buy  oysters  for  his  pet  cat,  thinking  that 
the  feelings  of  his  servant  might  be  hurt  if  sent 
on  such  an  errand.  It  is  difficult  to  explais^ 
with  the  doctor's  fondness  for  cats,  how  it 
was  that  he  omitted  to  mention  them  expressly 
amongst  the  inmates  of  the  Happy  Yalley,  and 
did  not  enumerate  a  liking  for  them  as  beine^ 
among;  the  good  qualities  ol  Rasadas,  Prince  of 
Abyssinia. 

Eegardmg  the  attachment  of  cats  to  places, 
the  following  remarks  of  the  late  Rev.  Geesar 
Otway,  in  his  lecture  on  the  Intellectuality  of 
Domestic  Animals,  before  the  Royal  Zoological 
Society  of  Ireland,  some  years  ago,  deserve 
attention.  ''  Of  cats,"  he  say^  ''  time  does  not 
allow  me  to  Bttj  mudi,  but  this  I  must  affirm, 
that  they  are  misrepresented,  and  often  the 
victims  of  prejudice.  It  is  strictly  maintained 
that  they  have  little  or  bo  affection  for  persotu^ 
and  that  their  partialities  are  confined  ioplaeei, 
I  have  known  many  instances  of  the  reverse. 
When  leaving,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  a  glebe- 
house  to  remove  into  Dublin,  the  cat,  that  was 
a  favourite  with  me  and  with  my  children,  was 
loft  bdiind  in  our  huiry;  on  aeeing  strange 
faces  come  into  the  house,  she  instantW  kft  it, 
and  took  up  her  abode  in  the  top  of  a  large 
cabbags-stalk,  whose  head  had  been  cut  off,  but 
which  letained  a  sufficient  number  of  leaves  to 
protect  poor  puss  from  the  weather ;  in  this 
position  she  remained,  and  nothing  cotdd  induce 
her  to  leave  it^  until  I  sent  a  specuil  messenger 
to  bring  her  to  my  house  in  town.  At  present  I 
have  a  cat  that  foUows  my  housekeeper  up  and 
down  like  a  dog;  every  morning  die  oomes  up 
at  daylureak  in  winter  to  the  door  of  the  room  in 
whion  the  maid-servants  deep,  and  there  she 
mews  until  they  get  up."  It  must  be  remarked 
here  that  the  wav  in  which  some  people,  when 
removing,  leave  their  cats  behind  to  shift  for 
themsdves»  is  shameful.  It  is  cruel  to  throw 
an  animd  upon  its  own  resources  which  has  d- 
ways  been  accustomed  to  beprovided  for. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  anecdotes  of  the 
instinct,  sagadty,  mind,  and  affections  of  ani- 
mals, ma^  De  refenred,  amongst  the  various 
books  written  on  this  subject,  to  onektely  pub- 
lislied  by  the  Rev.  P.  0.  Mxurri^,  called  Anec- 
dotes in  Naturd  History;  dso,  to  the  same 
writer's  Records  of  Animd  Sagacity  and  Cha- 
racter ;  with  a  Preface  on  the  Future  Existence 
of  the  Animd  Creation. 

Bewick,  in  his  chapter  on  cats,  sa^s :  "  Fre- 
quent instances  are  in  our  recollection,  of  cats 
having  returned  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
had  been  carried,  though  at  many  miles'  dis- 
tance* and  even  across  rivers,  wh^  they  could 
not  posdtlly  have  any  knowledge  of  the  road 
or  situation  that  would  i4)parently  lead  them  to 
it.  This  extisaordinary  faculty  is,  however,  pos- 
sessed in  a  much  greater  degree  by  dogs;  yet 
it  is  in  both  animals  equally  wonderful  and  uil> 
accountable.  In  the  time  of  Hod  the  Good, 
King  of  Wdes,  who  died  in  the  year  nine 
hundred  and  forty-dght,  laws  were  made  as  well 
to  preserve  as  to  si  the  diferent  prices  of 
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animals;  among  these  the  cat  was  included, 
as  being  at  that  period  of  great  importance, 
on  account  of  its  scarceness  and  utility.  The 
price  of  a  kitten  before  it  could  see,  was  fixed  at 
one  penny ;  until  proof  could  be  giyen  of  its 
having  caught  a  mouse,  twopence ;  after  such 
proof,  fourpence:  which  was  a  great  sum 
m  those  days,  when  the  yalue  of  specie  was  ex- 
tremely hign.  It  was  likewise  reouired  that  it 
should  be  perfect  in  its  senses  of  hearing  and 
seeing,  should  be  a  good  mouser,  should  haye  its 
claws  whole,  and,  if  a  female,  be  a  careful  nurse. 
If  it  fkiled  in  any  of  these  qualities,  the  seller  was 
to  forfeit  to  the  ouyer  the  third  of  its  value.  If 
any  one  should  steal  or  kill  the  cat  that  fi^uarded 
the  prince's  granary,  he  was  either  to  forfeit  a 
milcli  ewe,  her  fleece  and  lamb,  or  as  much 
wheat  as,  when  poured  on  the  cat  suspended  by  its 
tail  (its  head  touching  the  floor),  would  form  a 
heap  high  enough  to  cover  the  tip  of  the  tail. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  cats  were  not  ori- 
ginally natives  of  these  islands ;  and  from  the 
mat  care  taken  to  improve  and  preserve  the 
breed  of  the  prolific  creature,  we  may  suppose 
oats  were  but  little  known  at  that  period.  What- 
ever credence  we  may  give  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  well-known  story  of  Whittington  and  his 
Cat,  it  is  another  proof  of  the  great  value  set 
upon  this  animal  in  former  times.  Cats  have  been 
the  means  of  enricliing  our  own  and  other  laa- 
gnages,  with  various  proverbs.  For  instance: 
*  To  make  a  cat's-paw  '  of  a  person  ;  "  To  live 
like  cat  and  dog ;"  "  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king ;" 
"  To  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,**  miffht  be  com- 
pared with  similar  sayings  used  in  France  and 
Italy.  In  Persia,  they  nave  one  parallel  with  tbe 
last  mentioned :  **  Gurbah  az  baghal  afgandan," 
to  throw  the  cat  from  under  the  arm— meaning, 
to  discover  the  secret.  Gurbah  is  Persian  for  cat, 
and  it  may  be  noticed  that  Saadi,  the  celebrated 
Persian  poet,  alludes  to  the  cat,  in  his  Gulisth&n, 
or  Bose-Garden.  To  tumble  or  faU  on  one's  feet 
like  a  cat,  is  also  said  m  Italy.  One  of  the  nu- 
merous Italian  cat  proverbs  is  ''Tenere  un  occhio 
allapadella,  e  uno  alia  gatta** — (Keep  one  eye  on 
the  frying-pan,  and  the  other  on  the  cat), 
that  is,  be  on  your  guard  against  every 
possible  accident.  Besides  thus  contributing  to 
the  expressiveness  of  language,  cats  can  also 
illustrate  a  lesson,  and  rather  an  important  one, 
in  grammar.  This  odd  assertion  is  explained 
as  follows  :  **  The  vowel  sounds  are  usually 
placed  in  the  order  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  such  being 
their  succession  in  the  various  alphabets  (3 
£urope  and  Western  Asia ;  but  if  we  wish  to 
place  them  in  that  order  wUch  marks  ikeir  lek- 
tion  to  one  motberf  we  should  unite  i,  e,  a,  o,  u, 
or  in  the  opposite  order,  u,  o,  a,  e,  i.  It  has  been 
shown  hj  experiments,  that  the  different  vowel 
sounds  may  M  psodneed  artificially,  by  throwing 
a  current  of  air  upon  a  teed  in  a  pipe,  and  that, 
as  thfi  pipe  is  len^hened  or  shotteoed,  the 
vowels  are  tneeess^y  vrodsoed  in  tHe  order 
above  given.  When  a  door  creaks,  or  a  cat 
mews,  we  have  experiments  of  tbe  same  nature, 
at  least  as  regards  the  result,  for  in  both 
cases  we  may  often  detect  the  due  series  of  the 


vowels.  Indeed,  the  word  mev  would  be  more 
expressively  written  mieaou.  In  all  these  re- 
marks we  speak  of  the  vowels  as  possessing 
those  sounds  which  are  common  on  the  (Conti- 
nent; namely,  i  like  ee,  e  like  ay,  a  as  in 
fath^,  0  as  in  bone,  u  as  oo,  in  fool.''  (English 
Cydop.,  Art.  Alphabet.)  The  reader  may  try 
it,  and  say  m,e,a,  o,  «,  according  to  the  ri^ht 
way  of  pronouncing.  A  little  practice,  with 
the  help  of  a  cat,  will  soon  make  the  student 
perfect :  but  let  the  student  not  overdo  it,  for 
it  is  related  that  a  nun  in  a  convent  was  once 
seized  with  a  sort  of  monomaniacal  fancy  for 
mewing  like  a  cat,  and  that  in  a  slwrt  time  the 
mania  took  hold  of  tiie  other  nuns,  who  went 
mewing  about  like  cats  for  some  time  afterwards. 
People  lose  much  by  not  studying  animala» 
and  some  have  strange  antipathies  to  cats.  And 
it  may  be  noticed  that  cats  are  apt  to  revenge 
themselves  by  haunting  such  persons.  A  lady 
who  used  to  visit  at  the  writers  house  when  he 
was  a  boy,  had  a  great  aversion  to  cats,  and 
the  beautiful  cat  belongpg  to  the  house  ge- 
nerally contrived  to  be  m  the  way  when  she 
called.  One  day  we  could  not  account  for  the 
poor  lady's  extreme  uneasiness,  until  we  disco- 
vered the  cat  on  an  elevation  near  her,  looking 
fun  in  her  face.  By  wa^  of  a  set  off  to  thb, 
let  us  record  the  opposite  taste  of  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Taranto,  wno  kept  many  cats,  gave 
them  fine  nam^  had  their  dinners  prepared 
according  to  their  individual  predilections,  kept 
servants  to  attend  upon  them,  and  finally  wrote 
a  book  about  them.  Gats  sometimes  purr  in 
tiieir  sleep,  psobably  dreaming  of  thehr  Mends, 
or  of  some  pleasant  circumstance  of  their  waking 
hours.  Many  must  have  noticed  the  spadu  and 
crackling  noise  which  sometimes  proceed  from 
cats  when  thev  are  stroked,  and  tnere  is  much 
dectricity  in  tne  air.  There  is  even  a  way  of 
handling  a  cat  by  which  a  sliffht  dectric  shock 
may  be  obtained.  Some  think  that  when  cats 
repeatedly  rub  their  paws  over  their  ears,  it  is  a 
sign  of  change  of  weather,  and  possibly  some 
tickling  sensation  may  be  experienced  by  them 
from  approaching  atmospheric  dianges  unapprc- 
ciable  by  ouradves.  One  or  two  common  errors 
about  cats  may  be  noticed.  Many  persons  will 
destroy  them  when  anything  is  the  matter  with 
them,  who^aa^  in  many  cases,  thej  would  re- 
cover with  a  little  care.  Some  think  th^  do 
not  drink  mudi,  which  is  a  mistake.  Water 
should  dways  be  placed  within  their  reach.  As 
to  their  want  of  attachment,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  generally  owixig  to  the  neglect  (if  not 
worse  treatment)  theyotten  experience.  Every 
animd  will  ordinarily  return  loudness  for  kina- 
ness,  and  if  persons  wiU  only  try,  they  will  not 
find  cats  an  exoeption.  But  to  knock  an  animd 
about,  or  hardly  ever  to  notice  it,  and  to  punish 
severely  any  fault  it  may  commit,  are  not  ways  to 
attach  it  to  you.  The  writer  has  heard  of  more 
than  one  instance  in  which*  on  its  master's 
death,  a  Imrouritc  cat  has  gone  aw^,  and  not 
been  seen  again.  There  is  a  great  oiversity  of 
character  in  cats,  as  indeed  in  all  animals. 
As  to   their   colours,  they  are  not  of  such 
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importance  as  their  sbape.  They  should  be 
well  rounded,  compactly  formed,  with  small 
ears,  and  fur  of  fine  texture.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  ordinary-looking  cats  have  some 
very  good  qualities.  Cats  are  very  much  afraid 
of  each  other ;  two  of  them  will  often  look  at 
one  another  over  a  plate  for  a  long  time ;  neither 
venturing  to  move,  or  to  take  anything.  At 
other  times  they  are  great  bullies.  One  will 
get  close  up  to  another,  and  scream  into  his 
ear,  until  the  other  graduallv  shrinks  back, 
and  runs  off  when  he  has  got  clear. 

We  may  learn  some  useful  lessons  from 
cats,  as  indeed  from 'all  animals.  Agur,  in 
the  book  of  Proverbs,  refers  to  some,  and  all 
through  Scripture  we  find  animals  used  as 
types  of  human  character.  Cats  may  teach  us 
patience  and  perseverance,  and  earnest  concen- 
tration of  mmd  on  a  desired  object,  as  they 
watch  for  hours  together  by  a  mouse-hole,  or  in 
ambush  for  a  bird.  In  their  nicely-calculated 
springs,  we  are  taught  neither  to  come  short 
tnrough  want  of  ener^,  or  go  beyond  the  mark 
in  its  excess.  In  then:  delicate  walking  amidst 
the  fragile  articles  on  a  table  or  mantelpiece,  is 
illustrated  the  tact  and  discrimination  by  which 
we  should  thread  rather  than  force  our  way,  and, 
in  pursuit  of  our  own  ends,  avoid  the  injuring 
of  others.  In  then:  noiseless  tread  and  stealthy 
movements,  we  are  reminded  of  the  frequent 
importance  of  secresy  and  caution  prior  to  ac- 
tion, while  their  promptitude  at  the  ri^ht  mo- 
ment warns  us  on  the  other  hand  against  the 
evils  of  irresolution  and  delay.  The  curiosity 
with  which  they  spv  into  all  places,  and  the 
thorough  smelling  which  any  new  object  invari- 
ably receives  from  them,  commends  to  us  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  even  "  under  difficulties." 
Cats,  however,  will  never  smell  the  same  thin? 
twice  over,  thereby  showing  a  retentive  as  wefl 
as  an  acauiring  faculty.  Then  to  speak  of  what 
may  be  learned  from  their  mere  form  and  ordi- 
nary motions,  so  full  of  beauty  and  graceful- 
ness !  What  cat  was  ever  awkward  or  clumsy  ? 
Whether  in  play  or  in  earnest,  cats  are  the 
very  embodiment  of  elegance.  As  your  cat 
rubs  her  head  against  something  you  offer  her, 
which  she  either  does  not  fancy,  or  does  not 
want,  she  instructs  you  that  there  is  a  gracious 
mode  of  refusing  a  thing,  and  as  she  sits  up, 
like  a  bear,  on  her  hind  legs,  to  ask  for  something 
(which  cats  will  often  do  Cor  a  long  time  to- 
gether), you  may  see  the  advantage  of  a  winning 
and  engaging  way,  as  well  when  you  are  seeking 
a  fevour  as  when  you  think  fit  to  decline  one. 
If  true  courtesy  and  considerateness  should 
prevent  you  not  merely  from  positively  hurting 
another,  out  also  from  purposel;^  clashing— say 
with  another's  fancies,,  peculianties,  or  predi- 
lections, this  too  may  be  learned  from  the  cat, 
who  does  not  like  to  be  rubbed  the  wrong  way 
(who  does  like  to  be  rubbed  the  wrong  waj  ?), 
and  who  objects  to  your  treading  on  uer  tail. 
Nor  is  the  soft  foot,  with  its  skmuUy  sheathed 


and  ever  sharp  claws,  without  a  moral  too.  For 
whilst  there  is  nothing  commendable  in  anything 
approaching  to  spite,  passion,  or  revenge,  a  cha- 
racter that  is  all  softness  is  certainly  defective. 
The  velvety  paw  is  very  well,  but  it  will  be  the 
better  appreciated  when  it  is  known  that  it 
carries  within  it  something  that  is  not  soft,  and 
which  can  make  itself  felt,  and  sharply  felt,  on 
occasion.  A  cat  rolled  ud  into  a  ball,  or 
crouched  with  its  paws  folaed  underneath  it, 
seems  an  emblem  of  repose  and  contentment. 
There  is  something  soothing  in  the  mere  sight  of 
it.  It  may  remind  one  of  the  placid  countenance 
and  calm  repose  with  which  the  Sphynx  seems 
to  look  forth  from  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids 
on  the  changes  and  troubles  of  the  world. 
This  leads  to  the  remark  that  cats,  after  all,  are 
very  enigmatical  creatures.  You  never  get  to 
the  bottom  of  cats.  You  will  never  find  any 
two,  well  known  to  you,  that  do  not  offer 
marked  diversities  in  ways  and  dispositions; 
and,  in  ^neral,  the  comfiination  thev  exhibit 
of  activity  and  repose,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  thev  pass  irom  the  one  to  the  other, 
their  gentle  aspect  and  fragile  form  united  with 
strength  and  pliancy,  their  sudden  appearances 
and  oisappearances,  their  tenacity  ot  life,  and 
many  escapes  from  dangers  (''as  many  lives 
as  a  cat"),  their  silent  and  rapid  movements, 
their  sometimes  unaccountable  gatherings,  and 
strange  noises  at  night — ^all  contribute  to  invest 
them  with  a  mysterious  fascination,  which 
reaches  its  culminating  point  in  the  (not  very 
frequent)  case  of  a  completely  black  cat. 

The  superstitions  that  formerly  used  to  con- 
nect cats  so  much  with  witches,  and  that  too 
m  countries  wide  apart,  attest  the  prevalence 
of  a  feeling  that  there  is  something  in  cats  out 
of  the  common  way. 

There  is  unquestionably  more  in  the  minds 
of  all  animals  than  they  ordinarily  get  credit 
for.  Don't  you  believe,  we  say  to  tne  owner 
of  some  favourite  dog,  cat,  or  horse,  that 
there  was  once  a  time  when  that  brieht  and 
expressive  eve  would  have  conveyed  stul  more 
emotion  ana  meaning  than  it  does  now? 
And  is  not  Mr.  Ruskin  right  when  he  says: 
*'  There  is  in  every  animal's  eye  a  dim  image  and 
gleam  of  humanity,  a  flash  of  strange  life  through 
which  their  life  looks  at  and  up  to  our  great 
mvstery  of  command  over  them,  and  claims  the 
fellowship  of  the  creature,  if  not  of  the  soul "  F 
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TowAKDS  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  tlie 
light  pouring  in  on  her  face  awoke  Magdalen  in 
the  bedroom  in  Rosemary-lane. 

She  started  from  her  deep  dreamless  repose  of 
the  past  night,  with  that  painful  sense  of  bewil- 
derment on  first  \raking  which  is  familiar  to  all 
sleepers  in  strange  beds.  "  Norah  !*'  she  called 
out  ii^chanically,  when  she  opened  her  eyes. 
The  next  instant,  her  mind  roused  itself,  and 
her  senses  told  her  the  truth.  She  looked 
round  the  miserable  room  with  a  loathing  re- 
cognition of  it.  The  sordid  contrast  which  the 
place  presented  to  all  that  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  her  own  bedchamber— the  prac- 
tical abandonment  implied  in  its  scanty  furniture 
of  those  elegant  purities  of  personal  habit  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  from  her  child- 
hood—shocked that  sense  of  bodily  self-respect 
in  Magdalen,  which  is  a  refined  woman's  second 
nature.  Contemptible  as  the  influence  seemed 
when  compared  with  her  situation  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  bare  sight  of  the  jug  and  basin  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  decided  her  first  resolution 
when  she  woke.  She  determined,  then  and  there, 
to  leaye  Rosemary-lane. 

How  was  she  to  leave  it?  With  Captain 
Wragge,  or  without  him  P 

She  dressed  herself,  with  a  dainty  shrinking 
from  everything  in  the  room  which  her  hands  or 
her  clothes  touched  in  the  process;  and  then 
opened  the  window,  l^e  autumn  air  felt  keen 
and  sweet;  and  the  little  patch  of  sky  that  she 
could  see,  was  warmly  bright  already  with  the 
new  sunlight.  Distant  voices  of  bargemen  on 
the  river,  and  the  chirping  of  birds  among  the 
weeds  which  topped  the  old  city  wall,  were  the 
only  sounds  that  broke  the  morning  silence.  She 
sat  down  by  the  window;  and  searched  her  mind 
for  the  thoughts  which  she  had  lost,  when  weari- 
ness overcame  her  on  the  night  before. 

The  first  subject  to  which  she  returned,  was 
the  vagabond  subject  of  Captain  Wragge. 

The  "moral  agriculturist"  had  failed  to  remove 
her  personal  distrust  of  him,  cunningly  as  he  had 
tried  to  plead  against  it  by  openly  confessing 
tlio  impostures  that  he  had  practised  on  others. 
He  had  raised  her  opinion  .of  his  abilities ;  he  had 
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amused  her  by  Ids  humour;  he  had  astonished 
her  by  his  assurance— but  he  had  left  her  original 
conviction  that  he  was  a  Rogue,  exactly  where  it 
was  when  he  first  met  with  her.  If  the  one 
design  then  m  her  mind  had  been  the  design  of 
going  on  the  stage,  she  would,  at  all  hazards, 
have  rejected  the  more  than  doubtful  assistance 
of  Captain  Wragge,  on  the  spot 

But  the  perilous  journey  on  which  she  had  now 
adventured  herself,  had  another  end  in  view— an 
end,  dark  and  distant— an  end,  with  pitfals  hid- 
den on  the  way  to  it,  far  other  than  the  shallow 
pitfals  on  the  way  to  the  stage.  In  the  myste- 
rious stillness  of  the  morning,  her  mind  looked 
on  to  its  second  and  its  deeper  design ;  and  the 
despicable  figure  of  the  swindler  rose  before  her 
in  a  new  view. 

She  tried  to  shut  him  out— to  feel  above  him 
and  beyond  him  again,  as  she  had  fdt  up  to  this 
time. 

After  a  little  trifling  with  her  dress,  she 
took  from  her  bosom  the  white  silk  bag  which 
her  own  hands  had  made  on  the  farewdl  night 
at  Combe-Raven.  It  drew  together  at  the 
mouth  with  delicate  silken  strings.  The  first 
thing  she  took  out,  on  opening  it,  was  a  lock  of 
Praok's  hair,  tied  with  a  morsel  of  silver  thread; 
the  next  was  a  sheet  of  paper  containing  the  ex- 
tracts which  she  had  copied  from  her  father's 
will  and  her  father's  letter ;  the  last  was  a  closely 
folded  packet  of  bank-notes,  to  the  value  of 
nearly  two  hundred  pounds— the  produce  (as 
Miss  Garth  had  rightly  conjectured)  of  the  ssde 
of  her  jewellery  and  her  dresses,  in  which  the 
servant  at  the  boarding-school  had  privately 
assisted  her.  She  put  back  the  notes  at  once, 
without  a  second  glance  at  them ;  and  then  sat 
looking  thoughtfully  f^t  the  lock  of  hair,  as  it  lay 
on  her  lap.  *'  You  are^better  than  nothing,"  she 
said,  speaking  to  it  wi^  a  girl's  fanciful  tender- 
ness.  "  I  can  sit  and  look  at  you  sometimes,  till 
I  almost  think  I  am  looking  at  Frank.  Oh,  my 
darling !  my  darling !"  Her  voice  faltered  softly, 
and  she  put  the  lock  of  hair,  with  a  languid 
gentleness,  to  her  Ups.  It  fell  from  her  fingers 
into  her  bosom.  A  lovely  tinge  of  colour  rose  ou 
her  cheeks,  and  spread  downward  to  her  neck,  as 
if  it  followed  the  falling  hair.  She  closed  her 
eyes,  and  let  her  fair  head  droop  softly.  The 
world  passed  from  her;  and,  for  one  enchanted 
moment.  Love  opened  the  gates  of  Paradise  to 
the  daughter  of  Eve. 
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The  trivial  noises  in  the  neighbouring  street, 
gathering  in  number  as  the  morning  advaaced, 
forced  her  bact  to  the  hard  realities  of  the  pass- 
ing time.  She  raised  her  head  with  a  heavy 
sigh;  and  opened  her  eyes  once  more  on  the  mean 
and  miserable  little  room. 

The  extracts  from  the  will  and  the  letter— those 
last  memorials  of  her  fttther,  now  bo  olos^y  asso- 
ciated with  the  purpose  which  had  possession  of 
her  mind— still  lay  before  her.  The  transient 
colour  faded  from  her  face,  as  she  spread  the 
little  manuscript  open  on  her  lap.  The  extracts 
from  the  will  stood  highest  on  the  page;  they 
were  limited  to  those  few  touching  words,  in 
which  the  dead  father  begged  his  cMdren's  for- 
giveness for  the  stain  on  their  birth,  and  implored 
them  to  remember  the  untiring  love  and  care  by 
which  he  had  striven  to  atone  for  it.  The  extract 
from  the  letter  to  Mr.  Pendril  came  next.  She 
read  the  last  melancholy  sentences  aloud  to  her- 
self:—"For  God's  sake,  come  on  the  day  when 
you  receive  this— come  and  relieve  me  from  the 
dreadful  thought  that  my  two  darling  girls  are 
at  this  moment  trnprovided  for.  K  anything 
happened  to  me,  and  if  my  desire  to  do  theix 
mother  justice,  ended  (through  my  miserable 
ignorance  of  the  law)  in  leaving  Norah  and  Mag- 
dalen disinherited,  I  should  not  rest  in  my 
grave  !'*  Under  these  lines  ^in,  and  close  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  was  witten  the  terrible 
commentary  on  that  letter  which  had  fallen  from 
Mr.  Pendril's  lips :— "Mr.  Vanstone's  daughters 
are  Nobody's  Children,  and  the  law  leaves  them 
helpless  at  their  uncle's  mercy." 

Helpless  when  those  words  were  spoken- 
helpless  still,  after  all  that  she  had  resolved, 
{^ter  all  that  she  had  sacrificed.  The  assertion 
of  her  natural  rights,  and  her  sister's^  sanctioned 
by  the  direct  expression  of  her  father's  last 
wishes ;  the  recal  of  Frank  from  China;  the  jus- 
tification of  her  desertion  of  Norah— all  hung 
on  her  desperate  purpose  of  recovering  the  lost 
inheritance,  at  any  risk,  from  the  man  who  had 
beggared  and  insulted  his  brother's  children. 
And  that  man  was  still  a  shadow  to  her !  So 
little  did  she  know  of  him  that  she  was  even 
ignorant,  at  that  moment,  of  his  place  of  abode. 

She  rose  and  paced  the  room,  with  the  noise- 
less, negligent  grace  of  a  wild  creature  of  the 
forest  in  its  cage.  "  How  can  I  reach  him,  in  the 
darkP"  she  said  to  herself.    "How  can  I  find 

out P"    She  stopped  suddenly.     Before  the 

question  had  shaped  itself  to  an  end  in  her 
thoughts.  Captain  Wragge  was  back  in  her  mind 
again. 

A  man  wcU  used  to  working  in  the  dark ;  a  man 
with  endless  resources  of  audacity  and  cunning; 
a  man  who  would  hesitate  at  no  mean  employ- 
ment that  could  be  offered  to  him,  if  it  was  em- 
ployment that  filled  his  pockets— was  this  the 
instrument  for  which,  in  its  present  need,  her 
hand  was  waiting  P  Two  of  the  necessities  to  be 
met,  before  she  could  take  a  single  step  in  ad- 
vance, were  plainly  present  to  her — ^the  necessity 
of  knowing  more  of  her  father's  brother  than 


she  knew  now;  and  the  necessity  of  throwing 
him  off  his  guard  by  coneealing  herself  personally, 
during  the  piooess  of  inquiry.  Resoiutely  self- 
dependent  as  she  was,  the  inevitable  spy's 
work  at  the  outset  must  be  work  delegated  to 
another.  In  her  position,  was  there  any  ready 
human  creature  within  reach,  but  the  vagabond 
down  stairs?  Not  one.  She  thought  of  it 
anxiously,  she  thought  of  it  long.  Not  one ! 
There  the  choice  was,  steadily  confronting  her : 
the  choice  of  taking  the  Rogue,  or  of  turning  her 
back  on  the  Purpose. 

She  paused  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  "What 
can  he  do  at  his  worst  P"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  Cheat  me.  Well !  if  my  money  governs  him 
for  me,  what  then  P  Let  him  have  my  money !" 
She  returned  mechanically  to  her  place  by  the 
window.  A  moment  more  decided  her.  A  mo- 
ment more,  and  she  took  the  first  fatal  step  down- 
wards—she determined  to  face  the  risk,  and  try 
Captain  Wragge. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  landlady  knocked  at  Mag- 
dalen's  door,  and  informed  her  (with  the  cap- 
tain's kind  compliments)  that  breakfast  was 
ready. 

She  found  Mrs.  Wragge  alone ;  attired  in  a 
voluminous  brown  holland  wrapper,  with  a  limp 
cape,  and  a  trimming  of  dingy  pink  ribbon. 
The  ex-waitress  at  Darch's  Dining  Rooms  was 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a  large  dish, 
containing  a  leathery-looking  substance  of  a  mot- 
tled yellow  colour,  profusely  sprinked  with  little 
black  spots. 

"There  it  is!" said  Mrs.  Wragge.  "Omelette 
with  herbs.  The  landlady  helped  me.  And  that's 
what  we*ve  made  of  it,  Pon't  you  ask  the  captain 
for  any  when  he  comes  in — don't,  there's  a  good 
soul.  It  isn't  nice.  We  had  some  accidents  with 
it.  Ifsbeenunder  the  grate.  It's  been  spilt  on  the 
stairs.  It's  scalded  the  landlady's  youngest  boy- 
he  went  and  sat  on  it.  Bless  you,  it  isn't  half 
as  nice  as  it  looks !  Don't  you  ask  for  any.  Per- 
haps he  won't  notice  if  you  say  nothing  about  it. 
What  do  you  think  of  my  wrapper  P  I  should 
so  like  to  have  a  white  one.  Have  you  got  a 
white  one  P    How  is  it  trimmed  P    Do  tell  me !" 

The  formidable  entrance  of  the  captain  sus- 
pended the  next  question  on  her  Ups.  For- 
tunately for  Mrs.  Wragge,  her  husband  was  far 
too  anxious  for  the  promised  expression  of  Mag- 
dalen's decision,  to  pay  his  customary  attention 
to  questions  of  cookery.  When  breakfast  was 
over,  he  dismissed  Mrs.  Wrs^ge,  and  merely  re- 
ferred to  the  omelette  by  telling  her  that  she  had 
his  full  permission  to  "give  it  to  the  dog." 

"How  does  my  little  proposal  look  by  day- 
light P"  he  asked,  placing  chairs  for  Magdalen 
and  himself.  "  Which  is  it  to  be :  *  Captain 
Wragge,  take  charge  of  meP*  or,  'Captain 
Wragge,  good  morning  P' " 

"You  shall  hear  directly,**  replied  Magdalen. 
"  I  have  something  to  say  first.  I  told  you,  last 
night,  that  I  had  another  object  in  view,  besides 
the  object  of  earning  my  living  on  the  sta^ '* 
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"1  beg  your  pardon,"  interposed  Captain 
Wragge.   "  Did  you  say,  earning  your  liTing  P" 

''  Certainly*.  Both  my  sister  and  myself  must 
depend  on  our  own  exertions  to  gain  our  daily 
bread." 

"  What ! ! !"  cried  the  captain,  starting  to  his 
feet,  with  a  blank  stare  of  dismay.  ''The 
daughters  of  my  wealthy  and  lamented  relative 
by  marriage,  reduced  to  earn  their  own  living? 
Impossible— wildly,  extravagantly  impossible!" 
He  sat  down  again,  and  loob^  at  Magdalen  as  if 
she  had  inflicted  a  personal  injury  on  him. 

"  You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  full  extent 
of  our  misfortune,"  she  said,  quietly.  "  I  will 
tdl  you  what  has  happened  before  I  go  aay  far- 
ther." She  told  him  at  once,  in  the  plainest  terms 
she  could  find,  and  with  as  few  details  as  possiMe. 

Captain  Wragge's  profound  bewildannent  left 
him  conscious  ^  but  one  distinct  result,  prodoeed 
by  the  narrative  on  his  own  mind.  The  lawyer^s 
offer  of  Fifty  Pounds  Eeward  for  the  .missing 
young  lady,  ascended  instantly  to  a  plaee  in  his 
estimation  which  it  had  never  occupied  tmtQ  that 
moment. 

"  Do  I  understand,"  he  inquired,  "  that  you 
are  entirely  deprived  of  present  resooxoes  P" 

"  I  have  sold  my  jewellery  and  my  (kesses," 
said  Magdalen,  impatient  of  his  mean  haii;)ing  on 
the  pecuniary  string.  "If  my  wao^  of  expe- 
rience keeps  me  back  in  a  theatre,  I  can  afford 
to  wait  till  Uie  stage  can  afford  to  pay  me." 

Captain  Wragge  mentally  appraised  the  rings, 
bracelets,  and  necklaces,  the  silks^  satins^and  laces 
of  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  fod»iie,at— eay, 
a  tiurd  of  their  real  value.  In  a  moment  more, 
the  Fifty  Pounds  Reward  suddenly  sank  again  to 
the  loweet  deaths  in  the  de^  estimation  of  this 
judicious  mast, 

"Just  so,"  he  said,  in  his  most  business-like 
manner.  "There  is  not  the  least  fear,  my  dear 
girl,  c^  your  being  kept  badk  in  a  theatre,  if  you 
possess  present  resourees»  and  if  you  profit  by 
my  assistance." 

"  I  must  aeoept  more  assistance  than  yoa  have 
already  ofiked— or  none,"  said  Magdalen.  "I 
have  more  serious  difficulties  before  me  than  the 
difficulty  of  leaving  York,  and  the  diffieoity  of 
finding  my  way  to  the  stage." 

"  You  don't  say  so !  I  am  all  aitention ;  pray 
explain  yourself." 

She  consM&eved  her  next  worde  eaief ally  before 
they  passed  her  lips. 

"  There  are  certain  inquiries,"  she  said, "  which 
I  am  interested  in  making.  If  I  undertook  them 
myself,  I  should  excite  the  suspician  of  the 
person  inquired  after,  and  should  leant  little  or 
nothing  of  what  I  wish  to  know.  If  the  f 
quiiies  eoild  be  made  by  a  stranger,  without  my 
being  seen  in  the  matter,  a  service  would  be 
rendered  me  of  much  greater  importanoe  than 
the  service  you  offered  last  night." 

Captain  Wragge's  vagabond  £aoe  became 
gravely  and  deeply  attentive. 

"  May  I  ask,"  he  said, ''  what  the  nature  of  the 
inquiries  is  liloaly  to  be  P" 


Magdalen  hesitated.  She  had  necessarily 
mentioned  Michad  Yanstoue's  name,  in  inform- 
mg  tlie  captain  of  the  loss  of  her  inheritance. 
Sho  muet  inevitably  mention  it  to  him  again, 
if  she  employed  his  services.  He  would  doubt- 
less discover  it  for  himself,  by  a  ^in  process  of 
u^erence,  before  she  said  many  wo^is  more, 
tome  them  as  carefully  as  she  might.  Under 
these  circumstances  was  there  any  intelligible 
reason  for  shrinking  from  direct  reference  to 
Michael  Yanstonef  No  intelligible  reaeoi>--and 
yet,  she  shrank. 

"For  instance,"  pursued  Captain  Wrfupge, 
"are  they  inquiries  about  a  man  or  a  woman; 
inquiries  about  an  enmny  or  a  friend ** 

"An  «iemy«"  she  answered  quickly. 

Her  r^ly  might  still  have  kept  the  ciq[)tain  in 
the  dark-^but  her  eyes  enlight^ed  him.  "Mi- 
chael Yanstciie!'*  thought  the  wary  Wragge. 
"She  looks  dangerous ;  I'll  feel  my  way  a  little 
farther." 

"  With  regaord,  nov,  to  the  person  who  is  the 
object  of  these  inquiries,"  he  resumed.  "Are 
you  thorongfaly  dear,  in  your  own  mind,  about 
what  you  want  to  knowP" 

"Perfectly  cleaar,"  repUed  Magdalen.  --I 
want  to  know  where  he  lives,  to  begin  with  P" 

"Yes?    And  after  that  P" 

"I  want  to  know  about  his  habits ;  about  who 
the  peoi^  are  whom  he  associates  with ;  about 
what  he  dees  with  his  money **  She  con- 
sidered a  little.  "And  one  thing  more,"  she 
said;  "I  want  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
woman  about  his  house ^a  relation,  or  a  house-' 
keeper— who  has  an  influence  over  him." 

"  Harmless  enough,  so  far,"  said  the  oap^n. 
"What  next  P" 

"Nothing.    The  rest  is  my  secret." 

The  douda  on  Captain  Wcagge's  countenance 
began  to  dear  away  again.  He  reverted  with 
his  ooatomary  precision  to  his  customary  choice 
of  alternatives.  "  l^ese  inquiries  of  hers,"  he 
thought,  "  mean  one  of  two  things— Mischief,  or 
Money !  If  it's  Mischief,  I'll  slip  through  her 
fingers.  If  if  s  Money,  I'll  make  myself  useful, 
with  a  view  to  the  future." 

Magdalen's  vigilant  eyes  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  his  reflections  suspidously.  "Captain 
Wragge,"  she  said,  "if  you  want  time  to  con- 
sider, say  so  plainly." 

"I  don't  want  a  moment,"  replied  the  captain. 
"  Place  your  departure  from  York,  your  dramatic 
career,  and  your  private  inquiries  under  my  care. 
Here  I  am,  unreservedly  at  your  disposal.  Say 
the  word— do  you  take  me  P" 

Her  heart  beat  fast ;  her  lips  turned  dry— but 
she  said  the  word. 

"I  do." 

There  was  a  pause.  Magdalen  sat  silent, 
strogglbg  with  the  vague  dread  cS  the  future 
which  had  been  roused  in  her  mind  by  her  own 
rcqply.  Captain  Wragge,  on  his  side,  was  appa- 
rently  absorbed  in  the  consideration  of  a  new  set 
of  ailtematives.    His  hands  descended  into  his 
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empty  pockets,  and  prophetically  tested  their 
capacity  as  receptacles  for  gold  and  silver.  The 
brightness  of  the  precious  metals  was  in  his  face, 
the  smoothness  of  the  precious  metals  was  in  his 
voice,  as  he  provided  himself  with  a  new  supply 
of  words,  and  resumed  the  conversation. 

"The  next  question,"  he  said,  "  is  the  question 
of  time.  Do  these  confidential  investigations  of 
ours  require  immediate  attention—or  can  they 
wait?" 

"Tor  the  present  they  can  wait,"  replied 
Magdalen.  "  I  wish  to  secure  my  freedom  from 
all  interference  on  the  part  of  my  friends,  before 
the  inquiries  are  made." 

"  Very  good.  The  first  step  towards  accom- 
plishing that  object  is  to  beat  our  retreat— excuse 
a  professional  metaphor  from  a  military  man— to 
beat  our  retreat  from  York  to-morrow.  I  see  my 
wf^  plainly  so  far;  but  I  am  all  abroad,  as  we 
used  to  say  in  the  militia^  about  my  marching 
orders  afterwards.  The  next  direction  We  take, 
ought  to  be  chosen  with  an  eye  to  advancing 
your  dramatic  views.  I  am  all  ready,  when  I 
know  what  your  views  are.  How  came  you  to 
think  of  the  theatre  at  aU  ?  I  see  the  sacred  fire 
burning  in  you;  tell  me,  who  lit  it  P" 

Magdalen  could  only  answer  him  in  one  way. 
She  could  only  look  back  at  the  days  that  were 
gone  for  ever;  and  tell  him  the  story  of  her  first 
step  towards  the  stage,  at  Evergreen  Lodge.  Cap- 
tain Wragge  listened  with  his  usual  politeness ; 
but  he  evidently  derived  no  satbfactory  impres- 
sion from  what  he  heard.  Audiences  of  friends, 
were  audiences  whom  he  privately  declined  to 
trust ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  stage-mani^er,  was 
the  opinion  of  a  man  who  spoke  with  his  fee  iu 
his  pocket,  and  his  eye  on  a  future  engage- 
ment. 

"  titercsting,  deeply  interesting,"  he  said, 
when  Magdalen  had  done.  "  But  not  conclusive 
to  a  practical  man.  A  specimen  of  your  abilities 
is  necessary  to  enlighten  me.  I  have  been  on 
the  stage  myself;  tiie  comedy  of  The  Rivals  is 
familiar  to  me  from  beginning  to  end.  A  sample 
is  all  I  want,  if  you  have  not  forgotten  the 
words— a  sample  of  'Lucy,'  and  a  sample  of 
•Julia.'" 

"I  have  not  forgotten  the  words,"  said  Mag- 
dalen, sorrowfully ;  "and. I  have  the  little  books 
with  me,  in  which  my  dialogue  was  written  out. 
I  have  never  parted  with  them :  they  remind  me 
of  a  time—"  Her  lip  trembled ;  and  a  pang 
of  the  heartache  silenced  her. 

"Nenrous,"  remarked  the  captain,  indul- 
gently. "  Not  at  all  a  bad  sign.  The  greatest 
actresses  on  the  stage  are  nervous.  Follow  their 
example,  and  get  over  it.  Where  are  the  parts  ? 
Oh,  here  they  are !  Very  nicely  written,  and  re- 
markably clean,  ril  give  you  the  cues— it  will 
all  be  over  (as  the  dentists  say)  iu  no  time. 
Take  the  back  drawing-room  for  the  stage,  and 
take  me  for  the  audience.  Tingle  goes  the  bell ; 
up  runs  the  curtain;  order  in  the  gallery,  silence 
in  the  pit— enter  Lucy !" 

She  tried  luurd  to  control  herself;  she  forced 
back  the  sorrow— the  innocent,  natural,  human 


sorrow  for  the  absent  and  the  dead— pleading 
hard  with  her  for  the  tears  that  she  refused. 
Resolutely,  with  cold  clenched  hands,  she  tried 
to  begin.  As  the  first  familiar  words  passed  her 
lips,  Frank  came  back  to  her  from  the  sea ;  and 
the  face  of  her  dead  father  looked  at  her  with 
the  smile  of  happy  old  times.  The  voices  of  her 
mother  and  her  sister  talked  gently  in  the  fra* 
grant  country  stillness ;  and  the  garden-walks  at 
Combe-Raven  opened  once  more  on  her  view. 
With  a  faint  wailing  cry,  she  dropped  into  a 
chair :  her  head  fell  forward  on  the  table,  and  she 
burst  passionately  into  tears. 

Captain  Wragge  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment. 
She  shuddered  as  he  came  near  her;  and  waved 
him  back  vehemently  with  her  hand.  "Leave 
me !"  she  said ;  "  leave  me  a  minute  by  myself  I" 
The  compliant  Wragge  retired  to  the  front 
room ;  looked  out  of  window ;  and  whistled 
under  his  breath.  "  The  family  spirit  again !"  he 
said.    "  Complicated  by  hysterics." 

After  waiting  a  minute  or  two,  he  returned  to 
make  inquiries. 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  offer  you  ?"  he  asked. 
"Cold  water P  burnt  feathers P  smelling  salts? 
medical  assistance  P  Shall  I  summon  Mrs. 
Wragge  P    Shall  we  put  it  off  till  to-morrow  ?" 

She  started  up,  wild  and  flushed,  with  a  despe- 
rate self-command  in  her  face,  with  an  angry  re- 
solution in  her  manner. 

"No!"  she  said.  "I  must  harden  myself— 
and  I  will !    Sit  down  again,  and  see  me  act." 

"Bravo!"  cried  the  captain.  "Dash  at  it, 
my  beauty— and  it's  done !" 

She  dashed  at  it,  with  a  mad  defiance  of  herself 
—with  a  raised  voice,  and  a  glow  like  fever  in 
her  dieeks.  All  the  artless,  girlish  /^harm  of  the 
performance  in  happier  and  better  days,  was 
gone.  The  native  dramatic  capacity  that  was  in 
her,  came,  hard  and  bold,  to  the  surface,  stripped 
of  every  softening  allurement  which  had  once 
adorned  it.  She  would  have  saddened  and  dis- 
appointed a  man  with  any  delicacy  of  feeling. 
She  absolutely  electrified  Captain  Wragge.  He 
forgot  his  politeness;  he  forgot  his  long  words. 
The  essential  spirit  of  the  man's  whole  vagabond 
life,  burst  out  of  him  irresistibly  in  his  first  excla- 
mation. "  Who  the  devil  would  have  thought  it  P 
She  COM  act,  after  all !"  The  instant  the  words 
escaped  his  lips,  he  recovered  himself,  and  glided 
off  into  his  ordinary  colloquial  channels.  Mag- 
dalen  stopped  him  in  the  middle  of  his  first  com- 
pliment.  "No,"  she  said;  "I  have  forced  the 
truth  out  of  you,  for  once.    I  want  no  more." 

"  Pardon  me,"  replied  the  incorrigible  Wragge. 
"You  want  a  little  instruction;  and  I  am  the 
man  to  give  it  you." 

With  that  answer,  he  placed  a  chair  for  her, 
and  proceeded  to  explain  himself. 

She  sat  down  in  silence.  A  sullen  indifference 
began  to  show  itself  in  her  manner;  her  cheeks 
turned  pale  again;  and  her  eyes  looked  wearily 
vacant  at  the  wall  before  her.  Captain  Wragge 
noted  these  signs  of  heart-sickness  and  discon- 
tent with  herself,  after  the  effort  she  had  made, 
and  saw  the  importance  of  rousing  her  by  speak- 
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ing,  for  once,  plainly  and  directly  to  the  point. 
She  had  set  a  new  yalue  on  herself  in  his  mer- 
cenary eyes.  She  had  suggested  to  him  a  specu- 
lation in  her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  marked 
ability  for  the  stage,  which  had  never  entered 
his  mind,  until  he  saw  her  act.  The  old 
militia-man  was  quick  at  *his  shifts.  He  and 
his  plans  had  both  turned  right  about  together, 
when  Magdalen  sat  down  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say. 

"Mr.  Huxtable's  opinion  is  my  opinion,"  he 
began.  "You  are  a  bom  actress.  But  you  must 
be  trained  before  you  can  do  anything  on  the 
stage.  I  am  disengaged— I  am  competent—I 
have  trained  others~I  can  train  you.  Don't 
trust  my  word :  trust  my  eye  to  my  own  interests. 
I'll  make  it  my  interest  to  take  pams  with  you, 
and  to  be  quick  about  it.  You  shall  pay  me  for 
my  instructions  from  your  profits  on  the  stage. 
Half  your  salary,  for  the  first  year ;  a  third  of 
your  salary  for  the  second  year ;  and  half  the 
sum  you  clear  by  your  first  benefit  in  a  London 
theatre.  What  do  you  say  to  that?  Havel 
made  it  my  interest  to  push  you,  or  have  I 
not?" 

So  far  as  appearances  went,  and  so  far  as  the 
stage  went,  it  was  plain  that  he  had  linked  his 
interests  and  Magdalen's  together.  She  briefly 
told  him  so,  and  waited  to  hear  more. 

"  A  month  or  six  weeks'  study,"  continued  the 
<»iptain,  "will  give  me  a  reasonable  idea  of  what 
you  can  do  best.  All  ability  runs  in  grooves ; 
and  your  groove  remains  to  be  found.  We  can't 
find  it  here— for  we  can't  keep  you  a  close  pri- 
soner for  weeks  together  in  Bx)semary-lane.  A 
^uiet  country  place,  secure  from  all  interference 
and  interruption,  is  the  place  we  want  for  a 
month  certain.  Trust  my  knowledge  of  York- 
4shire ;  and  consider  the  place  found.  I  see  no 
difficulties  anywhere,  except  the  difficulty  of 
tetting  our  retreat  to-morrow." 

"I  thought  your  arrangements  were  made  last 
night  ?"  said  Magdalen. 

"Quite  right,"  rejoined  the  captain.  "They 
were  made  last  night;  and  here  they  are.  We 
can't  leave  by  riulway,  because  the  lawyer's 
clerk  is  sure  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  you  at  the 
York  terminus.  Very  good ;  we  take  to  the  road 
instead,  and  leave  in  our  own  carriage.  Where 
the  deuce  do  we  get  it  ?  We  get  it  from  the 
landhdy^s  brother,  who  has  a  horse  and  chaise 
which  he  lets  out  for  hire.  That  chaise  comes 
to  the  end  of  Eosemary-lane  at  an  early  hour  to- 
morrow morning.  I  take  my  wife  and  my  niece  out 
to  show  them  the  beauties  of  the  neighbourhood 
We  have  a  pic-nic  hamper  with  us  which  marks 
am  purpose  in  the  public  eye.  You  disfigure 
yourself  in  a  shawl,  bonnet,  and  veil  of  Mrs. 
Wragge's;  we  turn  our  backs  on  York;  and 
away  we  drive  on  a  pleasure-trip  for  the  day— 
you  and  I  on  the  front  seat,  Mrs.  Wragge  and  the 
hamper  behind.  Good  again.  Once  on  the  high 
road  what  do  we  do  ?  Drive  to  the  first  station 
beyond  York,  northward,  southward,  or  eastward, 
as  may  be  hereafter  determined.  No  lawyer's  clerk 
18  waiting  for  you  there.    You  and  Mrs.  Wragge 


get  out— first  opening  the  hamper  at  a  convenient 
opportunity.  Instead  of  containing  chickens  and 
champagne,  it  contains  a  carpet-bag  with  the 
things  you  want  for  the  night.  You  take  your 
tickets  for  a  place  previously  determined  on ;  and 
I  take  the  chaise  back  to  York.  Arrived  once  more 
in  this  house,  I  collect  the  luggage  left  behind, 
and  send  for  the  woman  down  stairs.  '  Ladies  so 
charmed  with  such-and-such-a-place  (wrong  place 
of  course)  that  they  have  determined  to  stop  there. 
Pray  accept  the  customary  week's  rent,  in  place 
of  a  week's  warning.  Good  day.'  Is  the  derk 
looking  for  me  at  the  York  terminus  ?  Not  he. 
I  take  my  ticket,  under  his  very  nose ;  I  follow 
you  with  the  luggage  along  your  line  of  railway 
—and  where  is  the  trace  left  of  your  departure  ? 
Nowhere.  The  fairy  has  vanished ;  and  the  legal 
authorities  are  left  in  the  lurch." 

"Why  do  you  talk  of  difficulties  ?"  asked 
Magdalen.  "The  difficulties  seem  to  be  pro- 
vided for." 

"All  but  ONE,"  said  Captain  Wragge,  with  an 
ominous  emphasis  on  the  last  word.  "The 
Grand  Difficulty  of  humanity  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  — Money."  He  slowly  winked  his 
green  eye;  sighed  with  deep  feeling;  and  buried 
his  insolvent  hands  in  his  unproductive  pockets. 

"What is  the  money  wanted  for?"  inquired 
Magdalen. 

"  To  pay  my  bills,"  replied  the  captain,  with 
a  touching  simplicity.  "Pray  understand!  I 
never  was— and  never  shall  be— personally  de- 
sirous of  paying  a  single  farthing  to  any  human 
creature  on  the  habitable  globe.  I  am  speaking 
in  your  interests,  not  in  mine." 

"My  interests?" 

"  Certainly.  You  can't  get  safely  away  from 
York  to-morrow,  without  the  oludse.  And  I 
can't  get  the  chaise  without  money.  The  land- 
lady's brother  will  lend  it,  if  he  sees  his  sister's 
bill  receipted,  and  if  he  gets  his  day's  hire  be- 
forehand—not otherwise.  AUow  me  to  put  the 
transaction  in  a  business  lighH.  We  have  agreed 
that  I  am  to  be  remunerated  for  my  course  of 
dramatic  instruction  out  of  your  future  earnings 
on  the  stage.  Very  good.  I  merely  draw  on 
my  future  prospects ;  and  you,  on  whom  those 
prospects  depend,  are  naturally  my  banker.  For 
mere  argument's  sake,  estimate  my  share  in  your 
first  yew's  salary  at  the  totally  inadequate  value 
of  a  hundred  pounds.  Halve  that  sum ;  qiiarter 
that  sum '* 

"  How  much  do  you  want  ?'  said  Magdalen, 
impatiently. 

Captain  Wragge  was  sorely  tempted  to  take  the 
Eeward  at  the  top  of  the  handbills  as  his  basis 
of  calculation.  But  he  felt  the  vast  future  im- 
portance of  present  moderation;  and,  actually 
wanting  some  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds,  he 
merely  doubled  the  amount,  and  said, "  Five-and 
twenty,'* 

Magdalen  took  the  little  bag  from  her  bosom, 
and  gave  him  the  money,  with  a  contemptuous 
wonder  at  the  number  of  words  which  he  had 
wasted  on  her  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  on  so 
small  a  scale.    Li  the  old  days  at  Combe-Raven, 
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fiTe^aad-twenty  pounds  flowed  from  a  stroke  of 
her  father's  pen  into  the  hands  of  any  one  in  the 
house  who  chose  to  ask  for  it. 

Gsq^tain  Wragge's  eyes  dwelt  on  the  little  bag, 
as  the  eyes  of  lovers  dwell  on  their  mistresses. 
"  Hi^ppy  bag !"  he  murmured,  as  she  put  it  back 
in  her  bosom.  He  rose ;  dived  into  a  comer  of 
the  room;  produced  his  neat  despatch-box ;  and 
solemnly  unlocked  it  Ofn  the  tal^e  between  Mag- 
dalen and  himself. 

"  The  nature  of  the  man,  my  dear  girl— the 
nature  of  the  man,"  he  said,  opening  one  of 
his  plump  little  books,  bound  in  c^  andyellum. 
*' A  transaction  has  taken  place  between  us.  I 
must  have  it  down  in  black  and  white."  He 
opened  the  book  at  a  blank  page,  and  wrote  at 
the  top,  in  a  flne  mercantile  hand  '.—"Miu  Van- 
sione  the  Younger:  In  aecomU  with  Horatio 
Wragge,  late  qf  ike  Royal  MilUia.  jy^-^C,  Sept 
UiA,  1846.  2/. :  To  etUmaied  value  qfKWragge's 
interest  in  Mist  V*s  first  yearns  salary  —  say 
£200.  Cy.  By  paid  on  account  £25."  Having 
completed  the  entiy— -and  having  also  shown,  by 
doubling  his  original  estimate  on  the  Debtor 
side^  ihak  Magdalen's  easy  compliance  with  his 
demtoul  on  her  had  not  been  thrown  away  on 
him— the  captain  pressed  his  blotting-paper  over 
the  wet  ink,  and  put  away  the  book  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  had  done  a  virtuous  action,  and 
who  was  above  boasting  about  it. 

^'  Excuse  me  for  leaving  you  abruptly,"  he 
said.  "Time  is  of  importance;  I  must  make 
sure  of  the  chaise.  If  Mrs.  Wragge  comes  in, 
tell  her  nothing— ishe  is  not  sharp  enough  to  be 
trusted.  If  she  presumes  to  ask  questions, 
extinguish  her  immediately.  You  have  only  to 
be  loud.  Pray  take  my  authority  into  your  own 
hands,  and  be  as  loud  with  Mrs.  Wragge  as  I 
am!"  He  snatched  up  his  tall  hat,  bowed, 
smiled,  and  tripped  out  of  the  room. 

Sensible  of  UtHe  else  but  of  the  pelief  of 
being  alone;  feeling  no  more  distinct  impression 
than  the  vague  sense  of  some  serious  change 
having  taken  place  in  herself  and  her  position, 
Magdalen  let  the  events  of  the  morning  oome 
and  go  like  shadows  on  her  mind,  and  waited 
wearily  for  what  the  ds^  might  bring  fortii. 
After  the  lapse  of  some  time  the  door  opened 
softly.  The  giant-fignre  of  Mrs.  Wragge  stalked 
into  the  room ;  and  stopped  opposite  Magdalen 
in  solemn  astonishment 

"  Where  are  your  Things  P"  asked  Mjs. Wragge, 
with  a  bunt  of  incontrollable  anxiety.  *'  I've 
been  up-stairs,  looking  in  your  drawers.  Where 
are  your  mghtgowns  and  nightcaps  P  and  your 
petticoats  imd  stockings  P  imd  your  hair-pins 
and  bear's  grease,  and  all  the  rest  of  it?" 

"  My  luggage  is  left  at  the  railway  station," 
said  Magdalen. 

Mrs.  Wragge's  nK)oa-face  brightened  dimly. 
The  ineradicable  female  instinct  of  Cariosity 
tried  to  sparkle  in  her  faded  blue  eyes— flickered 
piteously— and  died  out. 

''How  much  luggage?"  she  asked,  confiden- 
tially. "  The  captain's  gone  out.  Let's  go  and 
getiil 


"  Mrs.  Wragge !"  cried  a  terrible  voice  at  the 
door. 

For  the  first  time  in  Magdalen's  experience 
Mrs.  Wragge  was  deaf  to  Uie  customary  stimu- 
lant. She  actually  ventured  on  a  feeble  remoK- 
strance,  in  the  presence  of  her  husband. 

"Oh,  do  let  her  have  her  Things  1"  pleaded 
Mrs.  Wragge.  "  Oh,  poor  soul,  do  let  her  have 
her  Thmgs !" 

The  captain's  inexorable  forefinger  pointed  to 
a  comer  of  the  room— dropped  slowly  as  his 
wife  retired  before  it--and  suddenly  stopped  at 
the  region  of  her  shoes. 

"Do  I  hear  a  clapping  on  the  floor  1"  ex- 
claimed Captain  Wragge,  with  an  expression  of 
horror.  **Yes;  I  do.  Down  at  heel  again! 
The  left  shoe,  this  time.  Pull  it  up,  Mrs. 
Wragge !  pull  it  up  I  The  chaise  will  be  here 
to-morrow  moraing  at  nine  o'clock,''  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  Magdalen.  "  We  can't  pos- 
sibly venture  on  claiming  your  box.  There  is 
note^aper.  Write  down  a  list  of  the  neces- 
saries you  want.  I  will  take  it  myself  to  the 
shop,  pay  the  bill  for  you,  and  bring  bat^  the 
parcel.  We  must  sacrifice  the  box— we  must 
indeed." 

While  her  husband  was  addressing  Mag- 
dalen, Mrs.  Wragge  had  stolen  out  again  from  her 
comer;  and  had  ventiired  near  enough  to  the 
captain  to  hear  the  words,  "  shop"  and  "  parcel" 
She  chipped  her  great  hands  together  in  un- 
governable excitement,  and  lost  all  control  over 
herself  immediately. 

"  Oh,  if  it's  shopping,  let  me  do  it!"  cried 
Mrs.  Wragge.  "  She's  going  out  to  buy  her 
Things !  0^,  let  me  go  with  her— please  let  me 
go  with  her!" 

*'  Sit  down !"  shouted  the  captain.  "Straight ! 
more  to  the  right — more  still.  Stop  where  you 
are!" 

Mrs  Wragge  crossed  her  helpless  hands  on 
her  lap,  and  melted  meekly  into  teara. 

"  I  do  so  like  shopping,"  pleaded  the  poor 
creature ;  "  and  I  get  so  little  of  it  now !" 

Magdalen  completed  her  Hst;  and  Captain 
Wragge  at  once  left  the  room  witb  it.  "  Don't 
let  my  wife  bore  you,"  he  said  pleasantly,  as  he 
went  out.  "  Cut  her  short,  poor  soul— cut  her 
short!" 

"  Don't  cry,"  said  Magdalen,  trying  to  comfort 
Mrs.  Wragge  by  patting  her  on  the  shoulder. 
''When  the  parcel  comes  back  you  shall  open 
it."- 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wragge, 
meekly  drying  her  eyes;  •'thank  you  kindtf. 
Don't  notice  my  handkerchief,  please.  Ifs  such 
a  very  little  one !  I  had  a  nice  lot  of  'em  once, 
with  lace  borders.  The/re  ail  gone  now.  Never 
mind!  It  will  comfort  me  to  unpack  your 
Things.  You're  very  good  to  me.  I  like  you.  I 
say— you  won't  be  angry,  will  you  P  Give  ua  a 
kiss." 

Magdalen  stooped  over  her  with  the  frank 
grrace  and  gentleness  of  past  days,  and  touched 
her  faded  cheek.  "Let  me  do  something  harm- 
less !"  she  thought,  with  a  pang  at  her  heart—"  oh^ 
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kt  me  do  somefchiiig  iimoceaii  and  kimd,  for  the 
sake  of  old  times!" 

She  fdt  her  eyes  moistening,  and  sikntly 
turned  away. 

That  night  no  rest  came  to  her.  That  night 
the  roused  forces  of  Good  and  Evil  fooght  their 
teniWe  fight  for  her  soul— and  left  the  strife  be- 
tween them  still  in  suspense  when  motning 
esme.  As  the  clock  of  York  Minster  struck  nine, 
she  followed  Mrs.  Wragge  to  the  chaise,  and 
took  her  seat  by  the  captain's  side.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  more,  York  was  in  the  distance  :  and 
the  high  road  lay  bright  and  open  before  them 
in  the  morning  sunlight. 

TU£  £ND  OP  THE  S£COKD  SCESB. 


MY  BUNGBONS. 

MY  fl&ST  SUVOSONS. 

AF££a  ten  years'  burial  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Bourbon^  deeply  as  I  am  filled  with  horror  at 
the  recollection  of  what  I  have  seen  and  suffered* 
I  know  not  by  what  words  to  make  known  my 
experience  to  those  whose  imagination  is  not 
helped  by  livings  or  by  having  lived,  under  the  grip 
of  a  tyranny  convulsed  with  its  own  death-throes. 
The  throe  of  Italian  tyranny  is  at  an  end,  the 
prisons  have  been  opened  for  those  captives  to 
whom  that  had  been  crime  in  Naples  which  was 
virtue  in  Engluid,  and  is  virtue  also  now  in 
Italy.  But  what  that  tyranny  was  like  when  it 
daimed  mastery  over  eight  millions  of  us,  I, 
who  have  worn  its  chains  and  borne  its  stripes, 
now  wish  to  tell.  In  simple,  unimpassioned 
words,  as  few  as  may  suffice,  I  will  relate  faith- 
fully what  I  myself  know  of  the  dark  day  my 
country  has  outlived. 

Ferounand  the  Second  of  Naples,  during  his 
reign — twenty-nine  years — endeavoured  to  se- 
eure  the  fideUt^^  of  his  people  by  beheading  eight 
hundred  andmnety-seven  West  citizens,  whose 
crime  was  that  they  did  not  like  him,  and  by 
imprisoning  dght  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty  one  victims:  not  always  because  of 
patriotism,  but  sometimes,  also,  because  of  a 
bare  suspidon  that  they  loved  their  country : 
sometimes,  dso,  by  reason  of  private  hatred, 
which  had  no  reaoier  way  of  destroying  an 
enemy  than  his  denunciation  as  a  patriot.  Be- 
udes  the  men  impxisoned,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  or  this  king's  subjects,  all  the 
good  men  left  out  of  prison,  movea  about  'inder 
the  oonstant  surveilhuace  of  a  vast  body  of 
spies  and  policemen,  and  were  in  hourly  dan^r 
of  arrest  and  imi»:isonment  at  the  discretion 
of  irresponsible  authority.  Por  the  forty-fourth 
time,  a  revolt  broke  out  in  Messina  and  Cala^ 
bria,  in  September,  eighteen 'forty -seven.  How 
it  failbd ;  how  the  king  swore  to  a  constitution, 
and  then  pneijuring  himsdf,  butchered  his  sub- 
jects in  his  capitd;  I  need  not  telL  The 
province  of  Beg[gio  took  up  arms  for  the  be- 
trayed constitution,  but  it  contained  no  Gari- 
bddi,  and  throve  ill.  The  king  offered  free 
pardon  to  those  who  would  lav  down  their  arms, 
and  it  was  broken  up.    But  tne  rebels  who  went 


peaceably  home  on  the  £uth  of  the  king's  pro- 
miae,  were  marked  and  tracked  and  hunted  down 
in  detail.  A  long  list  of  liberds  and  suspected 
liberals  was  made  out,  and  an  army  of  spies* 
mercenaries,  and  gendarmes  was  scattered 
abroad  to  secure  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  all 
persons  whom  that  list  condemned.  It  was  the 
Bonour  of  my  life  as  well  as  its  danger  that  m  v 
name  was  written  in  that  list.  For  two  years  I 
oonoeakd  myself  fix>m  the  enemy,  but  by  so 
ddng  I  caused  incessant  molestation  to  my 
friends;  therefore   I  gave  myself  up — ^not  to 

n'icc^  but  to  the  strong  arm  wherebv  justice 
for  the  time  been  banished  from  tue  land. 
Every  care  was  taken  to  make  my  trial  look  like 
a  lawful  trial.  A  special  criminal  court  was  as* 
sembled  for  the  occasion.  There  had  been  many 
public  trials  of  constitutionalists,  of  fair  seeming 
to  those  outside  the  kingdom,  ignorant  of  the 
q>erations  of  the  camarilla. 

The  Neapolitan  camarilla  was  the  whole 
working  absolutist  party,  from  the  king's  titled 
supporters  down  to  tlie  scum  of  the  hmd,  obe- 
dient to  bribe  and  biddii^.  It  took  its  name 
after  the  fatal  first  of  Id^y,  when  that  wLde 
party  organised  itself  into  an  active  government 
conspiracv  for  the  destruction  of  the  liberals  by 
death,  exue,  imprisonment,  and  a  well-organised 
machinery  of  terror.  What  the  chiefs  planned, 
the  intendentes  of  the  different  provinces  exe* 
cuted  by  means  of  polioe  machinery,  ramif¥ing 
into  the  remotest  namlet.  During  the  snort 
life  of  the  Neapolitan  cozKstitution,  a  large  body 
of  officers  who  had  been  working  out  the  abso- 
lutist system  were  dismissed,  to  be  afterwards 
restorea.  They  spent  their  vacation  in  marking 
the  men  who  then  nmde  themselves  prominent 
as  workers  of  the  constitution,  SomeBourbonitea 
had  during  that  iutervd  affected  to  be  liberals^ 
and  had  thus  been  admitted  into  the  liberal 
dubs,  where  they  made  note  of  the  members 
and  of  the  degrees  of  their  repugnance  to  a  form 
of  government  that  recognisea  no  popular  rights. 
From  the  reports  of  such  men  and  others  less 
respectable,  the  camarilla  lists  of  condemned 
ana  suspected  citizens  were  afterwards  drawn 
up :  names  being  distinguished  as  those  of  men 
wno  were  to  be  arrested  only,  and  of  men  who 
were  to  be  particularly  punished.  Informers 
were  appointed  to  secure  in  eadi  case  the  de- 
dred  dmracter  of  conviction;  the  witnesses, 
members  of  the  camarilK  whom  they  were  to 
call,  were  named  to  them;  and  if  in  one  district 
the  requisite  amount  of  testimony  were  not  to  be 
had,  it  was  made  up  by  testimony  from  afar. 
The  same  witness  would  appear  in  different 
cases^  and  swear  that  he  had  been  m  two  or 
three  different  pkices  at  one  time :  nobody  offer- 
ing to  compare  a  man's  testimony  given  against 
one  prisoner  with  his  conflicting  testimony 
against  the  victim  of  another  trial.  When  no 
charge  could  be  fastened  on  a  man  neverthdess 
known  to  desire  the  freedom  of  his  country,  the 
polioe  conceded  in  his  house  when  they  searched 
it,  damnatory  papers  which  they  found  at  their 
next  visit.  A  member  of  the  camuilla  could,  with- 
out himself  spearing  in  the  matter,  sometimes 
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while  making  professions  of  friendship,  or  eyen 
coming  forward  as  a  witness  for  the  defence, 
contrive  the  condemnation  of  his  enemy,  his  pro- 
fessional rivaJ,  or  any  person  whom  he  might 
desire  to  see  imprisoned.  The  greater  number  of 
the  priests,  bishops,  and  archbishops,  were  mem- 
bers of  this  camarilla,  and  they  had  in  it  unli- 
mited power,  which  they  sometimes  used  to 
procure  the  release  of  men  heavily  charged.  The 
judges,  though  strong  partisans  of  the  king, 
often  shrunk  from  conviction,  but  were  forced 
to  convict,  or  be  dismissed. 

Of  my  own  trial,  the  result  was  my  condem- 
nation to  death.  Believing  the  sentence  to  be 
a  form  only,  I  smiled  until  my  eyes  fell  on  my 
father  and  my  sister,  who  were  weeping  bitterly 
as  they  looked  at  me.  Then  a  chill  ana  a  mortal 
paleness  came  over  me,  my  lips  were  dry  and  my 
eyes  downcast.  "  What  ails  you  P"  askca  a  fellow 
prisoner,  shaking  my  arm,  and  I  ^  recovered 
courage.    I  looked  at  my  father  and  sister  with  a 

gesture  indicating  that  the  capital  sentence  was 
ut  a  form.  They  understood  me  and  were  re- 
lieved. But  they  were  not  allowed  to  accompany 
me  to  tiie  prison,  whither  I  went  bound  more 
tightly  than  before,  with  an  additional  cord 
fastened  to  mv  handcuffs.  The  number  of  gen- 
darmes was  doubled,  and  four  men  with  four 
large  lamps  marched  beside  me.  My  companions 
were  less  cheerful  than  I  when  they  saw  me  thus 
carried  out  among  the  sbirri. 

I  was  set  apart  in  a  solitary  condemned  cell, 
furnished  with  a  dim  lamp  and  a  small  cross  on 
the  table,  a  little  stool,  and  a  straw  mattress. 
Still  I  believed  that  all  was  form,  but  my  heart 
sank  when  I  overheard  words  spoken  bjr  one 
sentinel  to  another.  I  knew  those  sentinels, 
had  gossiped  with  them,  and  given  them  almost 
daily  the  cigar  or  sweetmeat  they  enjoyed,  but 
could  not  afford  to  buy  out  of  their  pay  of  two- 
pence a  day.  Now  they  avoided  me,  allowed  no 
one  else  to  approach  me,  but  frequently  looked 
through  the  bars  of  my  cell  to  see  that  I  was 
safe.  "  Poor  fellow,"  said  one  of  them  wlien  so 
looking,  "  he  is  to  be  beheaded."  I  could  not 
avoid  an  exclamation,  which,  being  taken  for  a 
question,  was  replied  to,^  "Yes,  the  scaffold  is 
ordered,  the  religious  societies  are  invited  to  the 
funeral,  and  the  executioner  is  told  to  be  ready 
at  any  moment."  That  was  the  removal  of  all 
hope  as  the  nigJit  ^thered  about  me.  While  I 
gneved,  the  dim  hght  of  the  lamp  flashed  up, 
lighting  the  brass  crucifix  beside  it,  and  was 
extinguished.  Finding  the  room  dark,  and  not 
seeing  me,  for  I  had  withdrawn  into  a  comer  of 
my  cdl,  a  sentinel  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  silence 
of  the  night  was  broken  by  the  hurried  tramp  of 
soldiers  and  turnkeys,  coming — ^some  from  above, 
some  from  below,  but  all  towards  me.  They  found 
me  safe,  lighted  my  lamp  again,  and  left  me.  T 
suffered  the  griefs  of  the  condemned,  for  whom 
there  is  no  more  hope  in  this  world,  until  a  strong 
hope  agaiost  hope  took  possession  of  me. 

The  next  day,  a  soldier,  probably  the  sentinel 
by  whom  I  had  been  misled,  slipped  through 
my  bars  a  p«iper  to  say  that  the  scaffold  had 
been  erected   to  strike   terror  on  the  town,  I 


but  that  there  would  be  no  execution.  Three 
days  afterwards  I  was  informed  that  my  sentence 
had  been  commuted  to  nineteen  years'  imprison- 
ment in  the  dui^eons  of  Frocida. 

Hitherto,  as  Lhad  given  myself  up  to  justice, 
I  had  been  confined  apart  from  common  crimi- 
nals in  the  fortress  of  Reggio.  With  my  change 
of  sentence,  came  an  order  for  removal  to  the 
prison  of  St.  Francis,  before  starting  for  Procida. 
This  prison  consisted  of  two  stories.  I  was 
placed  on  the  ground  floor,  nine  feet  under 
ground.  It  was  paved  with  large  flags  that  were 
never  diy.  When  the  south-east  wind  blew,  this 
place  became  so  clammy  with  wet  that  the  soles 
of  our  boot^  or  shoes  stuck  to  the  floor  as  we 
walked.  The  air  was  heavy  and  oppressive,  and 
although  the  place  was  hghted  by  three  large 
windows,  guarded  with  a  double  row  of  ban, 
yet  it  was  positively  darkened  with  the  damp 
mist  raised  oy  warmth  of  flre  and  crowded 
human  bodies  in  so  moist  a  place,  and  the 
whole  mist  was  poisoned  with  a  pestilentitd 
stench  from  a  closet  in  one  comer  of  the 
room.  Prisoners  hardened  in  dirt  held  their 
noses,  but  the  stench  then  seemed  to  penetrate 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  It  caused  a  con- 
stant and  intolerable  headache.  Some  prisoners 
spat  blood,  or  bled  at  the  nose.  Among  the 
crowd,  were  some  who  boasted  of  contempt 
of  decency,  and  who  kept  their  comers  of  tne 
prison  in  a  fearful  state,  attracting  the  rats, 
who  on  two  occasions  actually  set  upon  three 
sleeping  prisoners.  A  watch  had  to  be  established 
against  them,  as  against  an  enemy.  Against  other 
vermin  no  watch  could  be  set.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  prisoners  had  no  shirts,  but  wore,  next 
their  bodies,  foul  rags  of  coarse  woollen  cloth.  I 
offered  some  of  my  own  clothes  to  a  man  whose 
ra^  seemed  to  be  most  horribly  infested.  He 
said  he  shoiild  be  dull  if  he  parted  with  his 
favourite  hunting-ground.  To  another  man,  I 
offered,  in  vain,  money  if  he  would  wash  his 
face.  Among  our  number  were  three  common 
criminals:  one,  a  parricide  under  sentence  of 
death.  Their  fate  was  still  doubtful,  but  their 
conduct  was  so  reckless  as  to  strike  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  all.  Under  their  influence  were  a 
dozen  filthy  wretches,  who  at  night  searched  the 
wallets  and  boxes  of  their  companions  in  misery, 
and  in  the  day  be^d  alms  from  us  all.  No  one 
had  safe  possession  of  his  property,  or  dared 
complain  when  he  was  robbed.  During  the  night 
the  keeper  came  to  our  cell  at  intervals,  and 
tested  the  soundness  of  its  iron  grating,  by  strokes 
with  a  small  iron  ruler.  The  windows  were 
kept  open,  day  and  night,  with  sentinels  outside, 
doubled  in  dark  or  stormy  weather,  to  prevent 
all  approach  from  without.  Games  were  for- 
bidden by  the  prison  rules,  but  card-playing  was 
winked  at  by  the  turnkey  when  he  liad  been 
bribed.  Strong  drink  also  was  smuggled  in,  now 
and  then  lea£n^  to  riots,  blows,  stabs,  even 
murder.  If  a  quiet  prisoner  strove  to  hold  him- 
self aloof  from  quarrels,  his  position  was  a  dan- 
gerous one,  since  the  first  victims  of  both  sides 
were  the  obnoxious  neutrals ;  nor  was  the  quiet 
prisoner  discriminated  from  the  noisy,  when,  to 
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quell  a  riot,  the  ^ndarmes  fired  a  random 
volley  of  musket-baUs  in  at  the  window. 

Though  there  were  here  and  there  some  traces 
of  compunction  for  the  ill-treatment  of  men  who 
sat  silently  on  their  bedsides,  and  did  not  refuse 
aid  from  their  purses  to  the  prisoners  in  sorest 
need«  the  animosity  of  the  worst  class  of  crimixials 
gainst  the  political  prisoners  was  beyond  belief. 
Ttiis  was  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  turn- 
key, acting  under  the  influence  of  the  police. 
Only  br  incessant  prudence  did  I  avoid  being 
miseraSly  killed  in  the  few  months  of  my 
detention  here.  Meanwhile,  my  wretchedness 
was  not  quite  unmitigated.  I  might  see  my 
friends,  read,  write,  play  the  flute,  speak  to  my 
fellow-prisoners,  receive  a  dinner  from  my  rela- 
tives. I  improvised,  also,  a  ragged  school,  and 
taui^ht  a  class  of  fifteen  of  the  common  prisoners. 

l(^he  public  prosecutor,  I  think,  had  desired 
my  death.  When  the  order  came  for  my  removal 
from  this  common  prison,  it  was  ordained  that  I 
should  proceed,  bound  and  handcuffed,  a  month's 
joumev,  on  foot.  But  I  then  feigned  illness  so 
well  that  I  got  lodgings  in  hospital  till  my 
friends  had  made  interest  to  have  me  sent  to 
the  Bagnio  of  Nisida  by  sea.  Heartrending  was 
my  oldfather's  parting  with  me.  He  at  least 
might  not  see  the  fulfilment  of  his  hope,  that  I 
should  outlive  my  great  sorrow,  and  return  to 
peace  in  the  home  of  my  childhood. 

The  gendarme  who  took  me  to  Nisida  was, 
without  fee  or  reward  from  me,  kind  and  indul- 
gent. Had  I  abused  his  confidence  I  could  have 
escaped  at  Messina,  where  he  suffered  me  to  ^ 
ashore,  and  likewise  at  Naples,  where  I  was  agam 
free  to  go  myself  in  search  of  the  carriage  that  was 
to  take  us  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  Bagnio. 
It  was  the  twelfth  of  Septemhier,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-one,  when  I  reached  my 
new  prison.  The  sky  was  bright,  the  trees  in 
the  gardens  along  the  road  were  laden  with  fruit 
of  all  kinds,  figs,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and 
ffreat  black  and  yellow  bunches  of  grapes  hung 
from  the  tall  poplars,  while  gay  and  pretty-look- 
ing girls  were  busily  employed  in  gathering 
green  French  beans  into  baskets.  Here,  an  idle 
fellow  slept  soundly  under  the  shadow  of  a  vine. 
There,  another  was  torturing  a  poor  ass,  worn 
out  with  age  and  fatigue. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  sea-shore,  a  flag  was 
hoisted,  a  boat  was  despatched  for  us^  and 
we  were  soon  landed  on  tne  island.  There  we 
had  to  journey  by  a  steep  stony  path  until  we 
finally  reached  the  Bagnio.  The  good-natured 
gendarme  then  left  me,  after  giving  me  in  charge 
to  the  captain  of  the  galley  slaves.  On  entering 
the  office  of  the  governor,  a  clerk  asked  me  a 
great  many  questions,  the  answers  to  which  he 
recorded  in  a  large  book  bound  in  black.  Then 
he  entered  his  description  of  my  person,  re- 
peatingthe  words  aloud,  and  glancing  occasionally 
at  the  governor  for  his  approval.  On  leaving 
the  office  I  was  again  seized  by  the  captain,  who 
said,  "  Stav,  I  have  a  rosary  to  give  you."  A 
turnkey  threw  an  iron  chain  on  tie  ground,  the 
captain  commanded  me  to  place  my  foot  on  an 
anvil,  and  I  was  soon  decorated  with  the  Nea- 


politan bad^  of  honour — a  chain  weighing  from 
thirty  to  thirty-four  pounds,  rusty,  and  roughly 
made.  The  chains  were  not  all  of  the  same  weight; 
those  of  the  common  criminals  were  only  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  pounds ;  but  the  political  pri- 
soners  were  looked  upon  as  untameable  animals, 
whose  ardour  was  to  be  kept  down  by  heavy 
weights.  Sometimes  a  good  space  was  left  be- 
tween the  ring  and  the  flesh,  but  frequently 
the  ring  was  so  narrow  that  it  pressed  on  the 
ankle  and  prevented  the  blood  from  circula- 
ting through  the  fettered  limb.  The  foot  and 
leg  then  became  swollen  and  livid,  and,  when 
the  governor  refused  to  order  a  larger  ring,  the 
iron  oecaroe  imbedded  between  two  lai^  olack 
lumps  of  flesh.  When  I  was  chained  I  could 
scarcely  breathe  for  emotion,  and  I  did  not  hear 
the  captain  tell  me  I  might  go.  It  was  not 
untU  he  had  nven  me  a  blow  which  threw  me 
on  the  ground,' that  I  moved  away;  but  I  was 
stopped  again,  and  told  not  to  hurry  myself, 
as  they  had  a  companion  to  give  me. 

The  man  came,  but  instead  of  the  political  pri- 
soner I  had  imagined  him  to  be,  he  was  a  criminal 
of  the  worst  sort — a  murderer — a  dark  fierce 
sinister-looking  ruffian,  with  small  eyes,  a  narrow 
forehead,  and  his  left  cheek  branded.  The  poli- 
tical prisoner  was  bound  thus  to  an  assassin, 
in  order  to  degrade  him,  and  to  make  the  com- 
mon criminals  look  on  themselves  as  his  equal 
in  offence.  Of  my  new  prison,  where  we  dined, 
subject  to  the  new  infliction  of  a  blinding  smoke, 
this  was  the  dietary : 

Water,  one  pint  in  twenty-four  hours ;  in 
summer,  at  discretion. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
from  forty-five  to  fifty  heans,  containing  insects, 
and  one  pound  and  a  half  of  bad  bran  bread. 
This  to  serve  for  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  tea^ 
and  supper. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Sunday,  a  little  shoe- 
maker's paste,  by  way  of  variety,  for  the  corre- 
sponding number  of  meals. 

Five  ounces  of  bad  ill-smelling  beef  once  a 
fortnight,  except  in  Lent. 

Each  prisoner  was  supposed  to  receive  seven- 
pence  a  year  to  pay  for  the  washing  of  his  linen, 
and  this  sum  was  very  often  paid  with  a  reduc- 
tion. The  cases,  besides,  were  not  rare  where 
some  governors  did  not  pay  anything  for  the 
"  lavanda,"  so  the  reader  may  imagine  the  con- 
dition as  to  cleanliness  of  those  pent  up  in  the 
Bagnio. 

Art  my  first  day's  dinner  in  the  Bagnio  I 
offered  my  companion  my  bread  and  soup,  which 
he  at  once  accepted;  after  swallowing  my 
dinner  with  his  own,  he  did  not  refuse  to  come 
out  again  into  the  open  air.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  we  taken  a  few  steps,  when  I  was  ordered 
down  stairs  again,  to  exchange  my  clothes  for 
prison  garments.  These  consisted  of  two  shirts, 
made  of  the  very  coaraest  linen,  like  canvas ;  two 
pairs  of  drawers  of  the  same  material ;  a  pair  of 
wretched  brown  cloth  trousers;  a  red  jacket;  and 
a  conical-shaped  brown  doth  cap.  By  way  of  bed 
I  also  received  a  mat  rather  than  a  mattress, 
stuffed  with  ass-hair  or  cow-hair.  When  I  put  on 
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the  shirt;  I  felt  as  if  I  were  indeed  doj 
in  sackcloth,  but,  without  complaint,  I  left  the 
room,  and  went  up  io  the  place  appointed  for  me. 
It  was  a  room  large  enough  to  contain  aboutthirty 
persons,  but  it  was  made  to  serve  for  the  accom- 
modation of  seventy ;  and  it  was  black  and 
smoky,  like  a  forge.  Tlie  floor  was  of  flags,  with 
here  and  there  one  missing.  A  large  bench  ran 
around  the  walls.  This  was  for  prisoners  to 
sleep  on ;  upon  it,  lay  in  one  place  a  heap  of  rot* 
ten  straw ;  in  another,  a  miserable  old  mattress ; 
in  another,  a  sickening  heap  of  ra^s.  A  dirtv  lamp 
hung  from  the  centre  of  the  ceding,  and  four 
sinks,  one  in  each  corner  of  tboroom,  uncovered, 
and  exhahng  a  revolting  odour,  served  as  neoep* 
tacles  for  the  refuse  of  everything.  The  large 
gate  opening  into  this  den  was  of  dark  o&. 
Through  a  wicket  in  it,  the  prisoners  passed  in 
and  out  one  by  one,  bending  their  bcKlies,  and 
putting  in,  first  the  unchained  foot  and  next  the 
other'^a  mode  of  proceeding  which  occupied  so 
much  time  that  it  took  nearly  an  hour  for  all 
of  us  to  enter  or  pass  out.  Opposite  Hiis 
entrance  was  the  door  to  a  closet,  uncovered, 
and  kept  without  care  or  decency,  yet  in 
which  ten  prisoners  actually  lived.  All  round 
our  walls  were  driven  numberless  naUs,  from 
which  hung  everything  belonging  to  the  crimi- 
nals— plates,  porringers,  saucepans,  clothes — 
affording  refuge  to  miUions  of  bugs,  which 
came  down  by  night  to  suck  our  blooa  Li  one 
comer  of  the  room  was  a  bed,  far  different  from 
the  rest,  with  a  little  cupboard  beside  it,  within 
which  were  a  few  wine-glasses  and  a  large  bottle 
of  wine.  Above  the  head  of  the  bed,  hung  some 
pictures  of  saints«  before  which  a  small  lamp 
was  at  night  kept  burning.  This  spot  belonged 
to  the  chamber-keeper;  that  is  to  say,  to  a 
prisoner  notorious  for  his  crimes,  who  was  set 
in  power  and  authority  over  his  oommdes. 
During  the  night,  the  atmosphere  of  this  room 
was  so  utterly  abominable  and  stifling,  that  the 
new  inmates  instinctively  leaped  out  of  bed  and 
approached  the  windows ;  but  even  this  nelief 
could  not  always  be  indulged  in  where  the  pri- 
soners were  chained  in  couples.  What  rendered 
it  still  more  difficult  and  dangerous  to  breathe  the 
poisonous  air,  was  the  cloud  of  dust  produced  by 
the  constant  spinning  of  hemp — a  dust  which, 
penetrating  into  the  lungs,  caused  incessant  irri> 
tation,  ana  often  severe  inflammation.  I -went 
out  to  walk  a  little  in  the  yard,  and  met  among 
the  criminals  some  whom  I  knew  to  be  chamber- 
keepers,  and  through  whom  I  was  enabled  to 
obtain  part  of  the  money  which  had  been  taken 
from  me.  This  was  a  great  convenience  to  me. 
It  was  now  about  two  hours  before  sunset,  and 
a  large  number  cf  turnkeys  knocking  furiously 
at  the  door,  ordered  the  prisoners  to  muster  and 
arrange  themselves  rwmd  the  circular  yard, 
to  be  counted.  They  obeyed  at  once,  standing 
withtlicir  caps  off;  and  this  performance,  callea 
**la  conta,"  oeing  over,  they  again  returned  to 
their  former  walking,  taikini^,  and  noise. 

One  hour  after  ^'laconta"  the  bell  was  rung 
several  times,  and  the  prisoners  began  to  with- 
draw.   A  little  while  afterwards^  the  turnkeys 


again  struck  at  the  door,  screaming  aloud  like 
peacocks;  but  the  most  horrible  sound  of  all 
was  the  captain's  voice,  who  cried,  "In!  In, 
rascals !"  The  orders  of  the  "  secondini "  had 
small  influence  over  the  criminals,  but  those  of 
the  captain  were  veiy  much  respected  and  feared ; 
for  he  was  often  in  tlie  habit  of  using  hia 
stick,  and  enforcing  his  commands  with  a  blow 
on  the  head.  Before  sundown,  all  prisoners  were 
in.  Tiiere  was  some  confusion  at  first,  but  the 
voice  of  the  chamber-keeper  soon  made  every- 
thing rij^t..  "The  rosary  I  To  the  rosary r 
he  exdiujned,  and  then,  there  was  silence.  The 
rosary  (a  form  of  Eomau  Catholic  prayer)  being 
over,  cries,  screams,  laughter,  songs,  curses,  oaths, 
whistling,  noise  of  all  kinds  were  freely  indulged 
in,  all  blended  with  the  horrid  rattle  of  chains. 
My  temples  throbbed  with  pain  as  if  they  were 
beaten  with  hammers.  Two  or  three  hours 
passed  before  tiiis  dreadful  din  began  to  abate, 
when,  by  degrees,  it  lessened,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  silence  of  death.  I  cannot  say  how  long 
I  had  been  dozing,  when  I  was  aroused  by  a 
sense  of  being  stung  with  stinging-nettle.  I 
thought  the  suffering  might  be  caused  by  the 
coarse  shirt  I  had  neglected  or  forgottoi  to 
change.  I  threw  it  off,  and  returned  to  bed  again ; 
but  X  was  worse  off  than  before.  At  length, 
unable  to  bear  the  torment  any  longer,  I  screamed 
aloud  for  a  liglit,  and,  on  its  being  brought,  saw 
that  the  lesser  vermin  had  been  drainm||[  that 
blood  which  King  Eerdinand  had  not  himself 
sudLcd.  For  three  days,  able  to  buy  food,  I 
only  ate  a  little  bread  soaked  in  wine,  for  I  had 
become  as  ill  in  body  as  in  mind.  I  could  not 
force  my  thoughts  away  from  home,  where  I 
had  been  so  happy;  where  I  had  always  enjoj^ed 
every  comfort,  oeen  accustomed  to  se«  kind 
£aces  around  me,  and  to  hear  the  tender  names 
of  brother,  son,  friend,  constantly  sounding  in 
my  ears ;  where  I  had  so  often  advised  my  pa- 
tients, and  given  them  comfort  and  hope,  luis 
thought  of  home  was  my  chief  torture.  On  the 
fourth  day  of  my  impiisonment  I  was  seised 
with  bronchitis.  It  was  a  very  severe  attack ; 
and,  added  to  the  other  usual  symptoms,  there 
was  intolerable  thirst.  I  had  been  for  three  days 
unable  to  drink  the  muddy  water  of  the  nlaoe, 
and  now  when,  in  my  fever,  I  petitionea  for  a 
cooling  drink,  they  brought  me  a  jug  filled  xnth 
this  same  water,  which  I  set  down,  shrinking 
from  its  smell  as  I  put  it  to  my  mouth.  I  asked 
for  a  glass,  into  which  I  poured  it,  and  found  it 
to  be  green  and  teeming  witli  insect  life.  In  the 
mean  while  the  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  I  was 
transferred  to  hospital,  where,  after  some  days, 
I  recovered. 

A  month  after  I  had  been  taken  to  hospital, 
an  order  reached  the  Bagnio  that  I  and  the  other 
political  prisoners  should  be  removed  to  Procida, 
and  we  were  accordingly  desired  to  keep  our- 
selves in  readiness  to  start  at  any  moment. 
Now  the  political  prisoners  were  unchained  from 
the  others.  No  man  can  understand  unless  he 
has  felt  it  in  his  own  person  how  horrible  is  the 
condition  of  one  prisoner  chained  to  another. 
I  have  seen,  under  such  circumstances^  a  sou 
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onoe  ffood  and  obedLfiut  lift  bis  lumd  aad&lnke 
Lis  fatiier. 

The  capUm  divided  us  inix>  two  loiSj.oaea 
conaiaibiDr  ^^  ^^^  prisoners  oltaiQAd  togetUer 
by  a  oommon  ying.  Dressed  in.  our  led  jackets 
and  eonioal  caps,  we  resembled  so  many 
Poncbes,  but  instead  o£  being  amused  l^  our 
appeacaace^  tbe  people  appeared  saddened  and 
looked  on  in  silence.  Owing  to  tbe  want  of 
wind  and  a  0Qntr«K;y.iide,  it  wias  dark  nigbt  when 
we  reaohcd  Proeida. 

SIDE  BY  SIDE. 

FBXEKD    AND    FRIEND. 

Hay  we,  tben,  never  know  eacli  otber? 

Who  love  each  other  more,  I  dare 
Affirm  for  both,  than  brother  brother, 

Aye,  more,  my  friend,  than  they  that  are 
The  children  of  one  mother. 

A  loofe^andlo,  on  natuEoa  meat ! 

A  wofd— onr  mittda  laahA  oae  raplj:  I 
A  tDiwh«--oar  hearts  have  but  one  beat! 

Aad,  if  we  walk  together*- why 

The  same  thoeght  guides  oar  tust 

The  self-same  course !    The  flower  that  blows 
A  scent  trngness^d  in  hedgerow  greee. 

SHm  spidera  where  the  water  throws 
The  stany-wseded  stones  betwesa 
Strange  light  thai  flits  and  flows, 

Were  charged  by  some  sweet  spirit,  sure 
(Loves*. minister,  and  oars!  )  to  strike 

Our  sense  with  one  same  joy,  allure 
Our  hearts,  and  bless  ns  both  alike 
With  memories  that  endiue. 

Jnid  friend !  I  know  yoa :  and  I  know 
Ton  know  me  toa    And  this  is  well. 

Yet  something  seems  to  lie  below 
All  knewdedge,  which  Is  hard  to  telL 
The  world,  wher^j  hands  let  go, 

Slips  in  between.    The  morsels  fine 
That  meet  so  fast  and  firm  to-day, 

Where,  yesterday,  your  heart  left  mhie, 
When  onrhenrts'  oonvone  broke  siray, 
Ah,  hew  wiB  these  oomUne, 

When  years  have  clad  them  coarse  with  mat, 
And  time  hath  blunted  down  the  points, 

And  earth  has  dropp'd  its  daily  dust 
Into  the  sharp  and  tender  joints 

Where  loitering  swarms  will  thmst 

Their  pregnant  egga  ?    The  warmth  yet  stays, 
Where,  twelve  safe  hours  ago,  bo  more, 

Your  soul  touched  mine.    But  days  and  days 
Make  callous  what  one  day  leaves  sore, 
Ichoting  the  wound  they  graze. 

Not  nam  the  diange,  if  change  mast  fall, 
Nof  yonrs  the  fault,  not  mine,  my  friend  I 

Life*8  love  will  last  :  but  not  love's  small 
Sweet  hourly  lives.    Tbat  these  should  end 
It  grieves  me.     That  is  all. 

This  is  timers  curse.    Since  life  began 

It  hath  been  losing  love  too  Cast 
And  I  would  keep,  while  yet  I  can, 

Man*»  faith  in  kyve,  leat  at  the  last 
I  loeelovcfa  faith  in  man. 


But  something  sighs,  "  Be  satisfied^ 
"  Ye  know  no  more  than  ye  can  know.*' 

And  walking,  talking  side  by  side,. 
It  sometimes  seema  to  me  aa  the' 
Love  did  to  love  provide 

(How  shall  I  say?)  a  man,  In  fftie, 

A  ghostly  Third,  who  is,  indeed. 
Not  yon  nor  I,  tho*  yours  and  mine ; 

The  creature  of  our  mutual  need, 
The  fHeod  for  whom  we  pine. 

You  call  him  Me :  I  call  bim  Ybn: 

Who  is  not  either- ye«  nor  mec 
This  phantom  friend!  who,  if  we  knew 

What  r  divine,  would  prove  to  be 
Mere  product  of  us  two. 

The  man  tha^  each  in  each  hath  sought^ 
And  each  within  himself  halii  found ;. 

The  bebg  of  oar  aeparats  thoughts 
To  each  by  his  own  nature  bdund, 
From  his  own  nature  wrought, 

Heed  well  our  friend,  while  yet  we  may  I 

There  are  so  many  winds  about, 
And  any  wind  may  blow  away 

Lovers  airy  child.  O  never  doubt 
He  is  the  common  prey 

Of  every  chance,  while  love  remains  : 
And  every  chance  which  he  survives 

Is  something  added  to  love's  gains. 
Comfort  onr  friend  whilst  yet  he  lives ! 
Dead,  what  shall  pay^onr  pains  ^ 

If  cold  should  kill  his  heart  at  last, 

Regret  wiH  idly  mnse,  and  think 
In  at  what  window  blew  the  blast  ? 

Or  how  we  might  have  stopp'd  that  sbink. 
What  mends  a  moment  past? 

MAS  AMD  WIPSL 

Nay,  Sweet  I  no  thought,  not  any  thooght, 

At  kast  not  any  thought  of  yon, 
But  what  mnst  thank  dear  love.    Nor  am^t 

Of  love't»  aistmst  between  us  two 
Can  ever  cmep.    Thank  God,  we  keep 

Too  close  to  let  thin  doubts  slip  thro* 

And  leave  a  soar  where  they  divide 
Hearts  meant  by  Heaven  to  hold  together. 

So^  seal  by  soul,  as  side  by  side, 
We  sit    Thought  wandens  hither,  thither. 

From  star  to  stsr,  yet  not  so  far 
But  what,  at  end  of  all  its  tether. 

It  feels  the  beating  of  your  heart, 

Towhioh  mine  bound  it  long  ago. 
Ow  love  is  perfect,  every  part, 

Love's  utmost,  reaofa'd  at  last,  mnst  so 
Henceforth  abide.    Ajod,  if  I  eigh'd 

Just  now,  I  scarcely  wish  to  know 

The  reason  why.    Who  feels  love's  best 
Must  fiel  love's  best  can  be  no  mors. 

We  seethe  bound,  no  longer  guese'd. 
But  iix'd  for  ever.    Lo,  the  shore! 

On  either  hand,  'twizt  see  and  land, 
How  dear  and  fine  does  sight  explore 

That  long-drawn  self.4etermined  line 
Of  difference  traced !    My  Own,  forgive 

That,  sittUig  thus,  yonr  hand  in  mine, 
Glad  that  dear  God  doth  let  ns  live 

So  close,  my  Own,  so  almost  one, 
A  thought  that  wrongs  repose  should  strive 
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With  pare  content.    So  mnch  we  are, 
Who  are  no  more  ,  .    •  .  could  I  explain ! 

Ah,  the  calm  sea-coaat !    Think,  how  fiar 
Across  the  world  came  land  and  main, 

Endeavouring  each  to  find  and  reach 
The  other, — ^well,  and  thej  attain 

Here !  And  just  here,  where  thej  unite, 

The  point  of  contact  seems  to  he 
The  point  of  severance.    Left  and  right, 

Here  lies  the  land,  and  there  the  sea. 
They  meet  from  far :  they  touch :  yet  are 

Still  one  and  one  eternally, 

With  skill  that  touch  between— that  touch 
That  joins  and  yet  divides — the  shore. 

Oh  soul  to  soul,  dear  Love,  'tis  much  I 
Loves  utmost  gain'd  can  give  no  more. 

And  yet  •  *  ;  Well,  no  I  'tis  better  so. 
Earth  still  (be  glad !)  holds  Heaven  in  store. 


THREE  BEPUGEES. 
I  HAVE  known  in  my  time  three  remarkable 
Refugees,  all  of  whom  are  now  gone  to  that 
''perpetuum  exilium"  mentioned  hj  Horace,  in 
the  dismal  black  coach  that  we  all  nde  in  sooner 
or  later. 

At  palace  or  at  cottage  gate, 
The  Postman  Death  knocka  soon  or  late. 
The  histories  of  two  of  these  refugees  were 
pathetic,  and  need  some  infosion  of  human  tears 
m  my  ink.  Let  me  narrate  in  all  simplicity  and 
truth;  and,  first,  let  me  briefly  describe  the 
sorrows  and  vicissitudes  of  my  earliest  Refugee 
friend,  poor  little  Mein  Herr  ICrumpholtz,  once 
upon  a  time  flourishing  writing-master  in  the 
city  of  Berlin. 

Mein  Herr  Kmmpholtz  was  a  very  little  refu- 
gee—a small  unfortunate  hump-backed  writing- 
master — a  mere  sketch  of  a  man.  Nature  seemed 
never  to  have  finished  him,  but  in  a  pet  with 
her  want  of  success,  to  have  struck  the  modelling 
clay  into  a  dumpy  lump,  and  left  only  the 
brain  and  heart  complete.  Those  two  organs  in 
the  little  writii^-master,  however,  were  of  the 
finest  construction,  and  could  think  and  feel  as 
well  as  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  biggest  tyran- 
nical Goliath  of  Gath  that  ever  jostled  his  way 
through  the  world  and  bullied  the  human  race 
into  submission.  Some  small  men  are  intole- 
rably vain  (how  gracious  are  the  compensations 
of  nature !;,  wear  stays,  and  scent  themselves, 
are  intolerable  and  insolent  to  bigger  men, 
and  affect  excruciating  boots ;  but  so  was  not 
Krumpholtz ;  he  was  one  of  your  abject,  crushed 
little  men ;  one  of  (as  it  were)  Nature's  younger 
sons— her  male  Cinderellas — bom  under  an  iU 
star,  bom  to  the  sensitive  misery  of  feeling 
forgotten  and  despised,  so  that  early  in  life's 
battle  they  lose  heart,  and  falling  to  tlie 
rear,  turn  mere  sutlers  and  dmdges  to  the 
great  victorious  army.  The  only  instmmenthe 
played  on  was  that  much  despised  one  "the 
second  fiddle,"  and  even  on  that  he  played 
••  second  fiddle  B,"  not  *'  second  fiddle  A.^'  In 
fact,  whether  you  met  him  in  the  streets,  or  at 
a  party,  or  at  the  "  Restaurant  ^  la  Cagmag- 
gerie,'*^  or  wherever  it  was,  the  little  flaxen  Ger- 


man seemed  perpetually  apolo^ing  to  the  uni- 
verse for  having  had  the  audacity  and  presump- 
tion to  exist  at  all.  Now,  as  it  is  hurd  some- 
times even  to  respect  men  who  respect  them* 
selves,  it  is  simply  impossible  to  respect  a  man 
who  does  not  respect  himself.  The  result  that 
might  have  been  supposed  to  arise  from  this 
behaviour  did  arise,  and  poor  little  Herr  Krum- 
pholtz was  jostled,  shoved,  elbowed,  cuffed,  and 
turned  into  the  gutter,  by  every  one  who  was 
richer,  more  clever,  more  pushing,  or  harder- 
hearted. 

He  was  an  amiable  clever  little  man,  too, 
wrote  the  finest  Italian  hand,  and  ciphered  like 
an  angel — a  recording  angel— but  he  could  sel- 
dom get  employment,  and  when  he  did  get 
any,  he  lost  it  directly.  He  was  a  little  dapper 
flaxen  man,  with  short  common-place  legs,  a 
snub  nose,  towy  hair,  large  moony  spectacles, 
and  invisible  flaxen  eyebrows.  His  poor  little 
chest  was  of  a  diah-cover  shape,  and  ne  carried 
about  him  an  undyinff  odour  of  bad  sardines 
and  stale  tobacco.  let  he  was  a  poet  and 
a  scholar;  had  written  sonnets  to  Upland; 
lines  "To  the  memory  of  Koraer;"  finally  a 
satire,  signed  "The  Ghost  of  Blucher,"  wmch 
was  much  read — ^by  the  Berlin  police — and  in 
gratitude  for  which  he  obtained  three  years  board 
and  lodging  from  the  Xing  of  Prussia,  in  the 
unpleasant  fortress  of  Spandau. 

Krumpholtz  had  been  twice  in  love;  onCe 
desperately,  with  blue-eyed  Fraulein  Goldstein, 
the  pretty  daughter  of  a  Berlin  wine-merchant, 
who  eventually  jilted  him,  and  married  a  rich 
dyer  in  Lindenbaum-street. 

Just  before  the  revolution  broke  out,  Krum- 
pholtz was  'beginning  to  recover  this  blow^ 
and  to  do  pretty  well  as  a  thriving  vrriting- 
master.  Unfortunately,  bad  desi^ng  men 
flattered  Kmmpholtz,  and  persuaded  him  that 
he  was  a  great  revolutionary  orator— a  small 
Bmtus,  witli  the  heart  of  Cato,  and  the  brain  of 
Danton.  There  was  no  doubt  then  among  honest 
people,  nor  is  there  now,  that  Germany  wants 
liberty,  and  freedom  from  effete  aristocracy,  and 
pipeclay  martinetism;  but  true  liberty  is  no 
child  01  murder  or  sin.  nor  did  a  rain  of  blood 
ever,  since  the  world  began,  make  two  blades 
of  com  grow  where  one  only  grew  before. 

Perched  like  a  tomtit  dn  an  oak,  Kmmpholtz 
stratted  on  the  tables  of  revolutionary  clubs, 
and  croaked  out  prophecies  and  rhapsodies 
against  tyranny,  slandered  that  very  indifferent 
hero  Frederick  the  Great,  and,  in  fact,  did  all  he 
could  to  bring  himself  under  the  executioner's 
swinging  sword.  One  night  the  club  he  be- 
longed to— "The  Red  Mountain"— -was  sur- 
prised by  the  police,  and  Kmmpholtz  escaped 
oy  putting  on  a  woman's  cloak  and  getting  on 
the  tiles. 

The  remembrance  of  this  night,  I  suppose, 
rather  soured  him,  for  he  was  very  fierce  and  cmel 
at  the  barricades  of  the  ensuing  week,  and  assisted 
in  that  terrible  and  ghastly  procession  by  torch- 
light when  the  dead  bodies,  piled  in  carts^ 
were  driven  by  the  mob  under  the  balcony  on 
which  the  king  stood.  Kmmpholtz  yelled  with 
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the  best,  but  eyery  drop  of  blood  shed  that 
night,  threw  back  German  liberty  montlis,  years. 
Tlie  reaction  came,  certain  as  the  cold  stage 
in  fever  that  follows  the  liot.  The  rich  men 
trembL'n|f  at  the  mob  confounded  reform  with 
destmction,  and  put  down  the  riot.  The  lead- 
ing revolutionists  fled,  and  among  them  Kmm- 
Eholtz— aided,  let  me  mention  for  the  sake  of 
umanity,  by  some  Napoleons  secretly  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  the  feuthless  Fraulein. 

Safe  out  of  Scylla,  where  should  the  poor 
little  exile  faU,  bnt  plump  into  Char;  bdis.  Safe 
from  the  whiripoolof  revolution,  KrnmphoHz 
fell  into  love.  The  tender  grey-eyed  daughter  of 
his  landlady  in  Queen  Anne-street,  Soho,  pitied 
him,  until  pity  turned  to  love.  The  little  tender 
German  heart,  pining  to  love  something,  home 
and  country  lost,  returned  the  affection  that  the 
honj  dusty  bailiff-faced  mother  could  not  check 
or  hinder. 

But  even  this  reciprocated  love  proved  un- 
lucky to  the  ill-starred  man.  Mrs.  MacGash 
finding  her  lodger  devotedly  attached  to  her 
daughter,  and  at  the  same  time  very  intermit- 
tent in  his  financial  arrangements,  and'  bein^  her- 
self  a  "helpless  widow,"  as  she  pleaded,  deter- 
mined to  make  a  serf  and  druage  of  the  too 
willing  lover.  Krumpholtz,  was  doomed,  like 
Ferdinand,  to  toil  baselv  for  his  Miranda.  He 
was  sent  out  for  milk,  he  got  up  the  coals,  he 
diplomatised  with  creditors, lie  negotiated  with 
lodgers,  he  wrote  letters,  he  ran  errands.  His 
onlv  consolations  were  his  love  and  his  violin, 
ana  even  on  the  last-named  instrument  he  was 
compelled  to  play  ni|;htly,  psalm  tunes  of  the 
dismalest  kind  for  his  bony  tyrant  of  a  land- 
lady, who  was  a  Primitive  Methodist  of  the 
severest  tenets. 

Yet  this  penal  and  de^p-ading  life  the  brave- 
hearted  little  man  bore  with  Christian  degrada- 
tion rather  than  run  into  debt  or  desert  the 
girl  he  loved.  Yes !  He  bore  it  all  without  a 
murmur,  and  surrendered  every  farthing  he 
earned  to  that  dusty  old  Semiramis,  Mrs.  Mac- 
Cash. 

In  this  dismal  atmosphere  the  little  exile 
solaced  by  love  and  the  stuggle  of  duty,  spent 
three  happy  ^ears.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Fate  dealt  hun  her  most  cruel  blow.  Pretty 
little  tender-eyed  Maggy  MacCash  caught  a  low 
typhoid  fever,  and  died,  pressing  her  lover's 
hand. 

Now  the  clouds  darkened,  and  everything 
went  wrong.  His  two  schools  gave  him  warn- 
ing. The  master  of  the  second,  with  shrugs 
and  rubbings  of  his  hands,  expressed  his  deep 
regret  over  a  glass  of  sherry.  Mr.  Krumpholtz 
was  a  most  careful  and  excellent  master— there 
was  but  one  objection  to  him— that  was  "  his 
size."  It  seemed  a  trifling,  he  might  almost  say 
a  ridiculous  objection,  but  it  was  an  insurmount- 
able one.  The  boys  did  not  respect  him,  they 
made  fun  of  him,  despised  his  commands,  drew 
his  caricature  on  the  ptlayground  walls,  made 
snow  dwarfs  to  ridicule  him,  boldly  set  him  at  de- 
fiance. All  this  was  true.  One  brave  lad  alone 
had  the  courage  to  respect  him  and  to  defend  him 


from  insult ;  on  the  sad  day  when,  with  tears  in 
his  ej^es,  the  little  writing-master,  humbly  and 
affectionately,  amid  derisive  cheers,  took  leave 
of  his  pupils,  that  brave  lad  (afterwards  a  great 
man  in  India)  followed  him  to  the  school  bounds 
and  pressed  him  kindly  by  the  hand. 

But  these  misfortunes  might  all  have  been 
borne— for  there  was  still  the  greengrocer's 
family  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  and  there  was 
still  the  baker's  daughter  over  the  way,  to  give 
writing  lessons  to— nad  not  a  trial  still  more  ter- 
rible to  a  sensitive  man  fallen  on  his  unhappy 
head. 

Knowing  his  poverty  the  spies  who  infest 
London  began  to  ply  Krumpholtz  with  tempta- 
tions. Tliey  intercepted  him  at  the  Caf^  de  la 
Cagma^erie,  and  drew  him  slowly  into  their 
toils.  They  offered  him  a  safe  passage  home, 
money,  employment,  what  not,  if  ne  would  only 
betray  a  few  of  the  secrets  of  his  revolutionary 
frienas  in  London ;  if  he  would  merely  attend 
the  German  singing  clubs,  and  report  now  and 
then  what  he  heard.  Thev  wanted  very  little, 
and  would  pay  very  well  for  it.  Or,  he  might 
leave  his  friends,  and  go  and  mix  among  the 
French  Red  Republicans,  the  Orsini  men.  The 
reward  should  still  be  the  same. 

At  first,  Krumpholtz,  proud  little  man,  of  the 
most  spotless  and  sensitive  honour,  turned  from 
these  wretches  as  he  would  have  done  from  Apol- 
lyon.  Gradually,  as  poverty  pinched  him  harder 
and  harder  with  her  paralysing  fingers,  he  felt, 
and  shuddered  to  feel,  that  he  began  to  listen 
to  their  advances.  He  fell  on  his  knees  by  his 
miserable  bedside,  and  prayed  God  to  keep  such 
temptations  from  his  mind.  He  felt  stronger 
as  lie  prayed,  but  next  day,  he  felt  again 
that  he  wavered.  The  toils  were  narrowing 
round  the  poor  man ;  one  day  when  he  met  me 
in  the  street  he  told  me  how  he  dreaded  lest 
poverty  should  tempt  him  to  become  a  spy. 

That  very  night,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  he 
went  home  to  his  lodgings,  and  was  warned  that 
he  must  leave  on  the  morrow.  Mrs.  MacCash, 
tired  of  solitude,  had  married  a  tall  red-faced 
coarse  fellow  of  a  milkman,  who  had  at  once 
determined  to  oust  his  unprofitable  lodger. 
The  dirty  little  slut  who  opened  the  door  tliat 
night  to  the  unfortunate  Herr  Krumpholtz,  after- 
wards remembered  that  he  asked  in  a  low  and 
choked  voice  for  his  bedroom  candle,  and  that  he 
sighed  as  he  tapped  faintlv  at  the  front  parlour 
door,  and  wished  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacCash  *'  good 
night."  Nothing  more  was  thought  of  the  little 
German  until  eleven  o'clock  next  day,  when  Mr. 
MacCash,  going  up  to  bis  lodger's  bedroom  to 
know  at  what  time  be  intended  to  clear  out, 
obtained  no  reply  to  his  repeated  knockinff  but 
a  faint  groan  twice  repeatea.  One  bump  of  the 
brawny  milkman's  shoulder  to  the  door,  and  it 
fell  in  splinters.  He  rushed  into  the  room ;  and 
there,  pale,  shrunk,  and  fainting,  on  a  bed 
soaked  with  blood,  lay  the  poor  little  writing* 
master.  One  hand  still  clutched  the  razor,  m 
the  other  was  a  letter  in  pencil : 

Dear  Mrs.  MacCash, — Forgive  me  for  pntdng^ 
an  end  to  my  wretched  life  in  your  house.    I  oonld 
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no  longer  endare  the  ceaseless  miseries  natare  on 
me,  the  unhappy  one,  heaped.  I  die  thinking  of  my 
Mary. 

Tonrs,  with  all  heart's  gratftnde, 

WlLHELH  KbUMPROLTZ. 

The  temptation  to  suicide  had  probably  come 
upon  him  as  lie  was  shaving ;  for  half  his  beard 
was  shaved,  and  lialf  not.  He  lingered  in  the 
hospital  a  week.  At  the  sad  week's  end,,  he 
dleo,  and  was  buried  by  the  parisL  I  placed 
a  memorial  stone  over  Uie  humble  grave  o£  the 
ill-starred  little  writing-master. 

Now  far  away  from  the  quiet  grave  where  the 
dandelions  expiuul  their  transitor;^  aunny  disks, 
bear  me,  O  my  memory  to  noisier  and  gayer 
scones !  Conduct  me  quick  to  the  CtSi  Restau- 
rant a  la  Gagmaggeiie,  where  the  bkck-s|)otted 
dominoes  bustle,  and  the  red  and  white  billiard 
baUs  knock  their  heads  together,  on  the  green 
tables ;  where  the  omelette  smokes  and  the  clio- 
colata  froths ;  where  the  brown  coffee  seethesj 
and  eiiraordinary  soupY  flavour  the  smoky  air ! 

There,  aloft  in  that  strange  room,  ascended  to 
by  corkscrew  iron  stairs,  and  where  the  German 
Smging  Club  of  watchmakers  and  pianoforte- 
makers  met  weekly,  I  first  saw  thee,  thou  strange 
and  dangerous  Stanislas  Polonskr.  There,  first  I 
talked  to  thee  of  the  chivalrous  davs  of  Sobieski, 
amid  songs  about '' Father  Rhine,^'  and  cries  for 
the  three  colours  and  German  independence. 

The  next  time  I  met  Fobnsky  /who  I  found 
to  be  a  Polish,  artist)  was  at  a  Fcencli  Revo» 
lutionary  Debating  Club  that  met  over  a  Penny 
Readixig  Room  in  Windmill-street,  opposite  to 
a  public-house  bearing  the  auspicious  name  of 
the  "  Three  Spies.''  It  was  about  a  month  before 
Qr&ini's  attempt,  and  that  great  conspirator  was 
said  to  be  present:  though  i  could  not  identifv  his 
pale  fixed  face,  and  heavy  black  beard.  Gdie  chair- 
man, a  Dr.  CsBsar  Chose,  was  a  tall  gaunt  man, 
with  the  worn  hollow  face  and  long  grey  drooping 
moustachios  of  some  old  general  of  Cuirassiers. 
The  debate  was  violent  in  the  extremes,  and,  after 
a  speech  from  a  ruffianly  Parisian  mechaoic,  who 
had  been  wounded  at  the  Barricades,  and  who  sup- 
ported himself  while  he  spoke  on  crutches,  up  got 
Stanislas  in  a  corner  of  tneroom  and  denounced 
the  Russian  Emperor  as  adoven-footed  monster 
who  sent  innocent  women  to  perish  in  Siberia. 
He  spoke  of  tlie  struggle  in  Russia  to  emanci- 
pate the  serfs,  and  of  the  efforts  made  by  friends 
oi  liberty  there  to  obtain,  a  free  press*  After  a 
long  and  fervid  ^ech  he  sat  down  frothing  at  the 
mouth  like  a  recovered  epileptic,  and  sta^ered 
to  the  door  and  the  fresh  air. 

I  followed  him,  and  he  asked  me  to  oome  home 
with  him  and  have  a  chat  about  Poland.  I  did  so. 
His  home  was  a  smok^  dingy  third  floor  back  in 
Polteney-street :  awauoscoted  low^oofed  room 
in  a  Louse  that  had  perhaps  been  a  nobleman's 
in.  Queen  Anne's  time.  His  room  was  strewn, 
with  artists'  properties,  filled  draperies,  broken 
casts,  foils,  masKs.  The  tables  were  crowded 
with  sticky  yellow  bottles  and  squeezed-out  tin 
tubes  of  paint ;  while  against  the  walls  leaned 
stacks  of  dusty  sketohes  and  studies. 

We  began  talking  of  the  great  Russian  artist 


Ivanoff,  and  then  of  Russian  poetry,  when  who 
should  come  in  but  two  of  his  Russian  friends^ 
both  characteristic  specimens  of  the  refugee. 

The  one  was  a  Russian  colonel  who  had  been 
dangerously  wounded  in  the  left  temple  at  the 
battle  of  Inslensko,  and  who,  having  since  been 
chased  out  of  his  country  for  the  unpardonable 
crime  of  being  a  reformer,  was  now  in  his 
grand  old  age  a  poor  compositor  in  a  Holbom 
printing-office,  maintaining  his  wife  honourably 
on  twenty  shillings  a  week,  hardly  earned  by 
late  hours  and  a  pestilent  atmosphere.  A  trufir 
g>entlemanl  never  saw,  nor  one  more  unostenta- 
tious of  his  misfortunes.  His  comnandon  had 
been  a  frank  jouug  lieutenant  in.  tne  Russian 
navy  within  two  years.  One  day,  whUe  stationed 
at  Kertch,  he  saw  a  Germau  captain  strike  the 
waiter  at  a  ca£^  for  not  bringing  nim  his  tea  and 
lemon  quickly  enou^  ^is  fired  the  young 
man's  blood. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "you  Germans  come  out 
here  pretending  to  civilise  us,  and  you  are  tea 
times  the  barbarians  we  are." 

The  German,  heated  with,  absinthe,  replied 
with  a  blow.  They  fought  at  once,  in  that  very 
room,  with  sabres ;  ana  at  the  third  blow  the 
Russian  split  his  adversary's  skull.  That  night  he 
fled  into  exile ;  for  the  German  interest  was  strong 
at  court  just  then,  and  his  homicide  would  have 
been  punished  as  cruelly  as  a  rsmk  murder. 

They  recited  to  me  some  beauUful  Russian, 
poens.  I  had  expected  to  find  them  poor 
mutations  of  Byron,  mere  mongrel  French  and 
German  paraphrases.  But  I  found  them  stoeped 
in  local  feehng,  aromatic  with  fir  scent,  and 
fragrant  of  the  budding  birch  woods.  The  fol- 
lowmg  simple  poem  <?  Tewtcheff  touched  me 
deeply,  as  preserving  a  singular  local  legend: 

These  poor  villages! 

This  poor  nature ! 

Motiier  country,  long  suffering  country, 

Dear  coimtiy  of  the  Bosaian  people  I 

The  foreigner  with  his  scornful  glance 
Can  not  understand,  can  not  perceive 
What  gleams  nnder,  what  secretly  shines 
Through  thy  modest  nakedness, 

Tet  the  King  of  Heaven,  in  the  attire  of  a  slave, 

Sofiering  under  the  burden  of  his  cross, 

Long  ago  passed  to  and  fro  through  thee^  blessing 

thee, 
O,  my  mother  country  I 

It  is  true  as  Tewtcheff  sinss,  that  the  Russian 
peasants  firmly  believe,  ana  have  beUeved  for 
ages,  tliat  our  Saviour  once  passed  through  their 
country,  blessing  and  pitying  it,  in  the  namble 
garb  of  a  slave.  Then  after  a  short  discussion 
on  that  strange  sect  who  believe  that  our  Saviour, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  the  Emperor  Paul, 
are  all  living  in  concealment  in  Urkutsk  waiting 
for  the  millennium — a  sect  who  believe  in  puri- 
fication by  fire,  and  who,  after  mutilating  tliem- 
selves,  sometimes   bum  themselves  on  funeral 

f)iles — we  fell  again  on  poetry,  and  Colonel  Stra- 
oUky  recited  a  beautiful  poem  written  by  I 
forget  whom,  and  called  I  think  "The  Storm." 
It  began: 
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Tbnnder  and  storm  I    The  ship  is  I 
The  dark  sea  boOs— 
The  wind  tears  the  sail, 

And  whistles  among  the  ropes* 
The  vault  of  heaven  becomes  dark, 
But  I,  trusting  in  the  brave  ship, 
Slumber  in  my  narrow  cabin 

As  we  begin  to  toss — I  sleep— 
I  dream  that  the  nurse  of  mj  childhood 
Tosses  my  cradle. 
And,  as  ii  old,  sings  in  a  low  sweet  voice, 

^^  Boiushke  Boio—Boinskke  Boio." 

Presently  the  storm  awakened  the  poet,  and 
he  heard  the  ouieker  trampling  on  deck  — 
but  affain  he  slqst,  and  this  time  he  was 
a  ehila  swinging  in  a  garden,  and  prattling 
to  his  futore  sweetheart — so  throng  various 
ortfnl  changes  the  poet  oairied  the  idea  of  tiie 
motian  of  the  ship  affecting  the  dream  of:  the 
traveler. 

The  next  time  we  met— I  and  StaaiBlaB— it 
was  in  his  painting  room  again,  two  days  after 
Orsini's  execution.  The  Juondon  shops  were 
full  of  photographs  of  Orsini,  and  when  I  first 
went  in,  St«mislas  was  very  sombre  and  silent. 
He  sat  witii  his  feet  on  the  fender  and  his  back 
to  his  easel,  growling  threats  and  menaces 
against  tyranny.  Suddenly  he  rose,  and  advaneing 
to  his  easel,  threw  off  a  dark  cloth  that  covered 
a  large  picture  he  was  working  on ;  he  pointed 
to  it ;  it  was  the  poirtmit  of  the  damg  conspi- 
rator. I  knew  directly,  the  strong  featores,  and 
the  dose  crisp  hloxk  beard.  Stanislas  kissed  the 
picture  as  he  exchumed. "  That  man  was«  fanatic 
of  patriotism ;  he  would  have  leaped  down  the 
gulf  like  Curtius  ;  he  would  have  thrust  himself 
on  the  spears  with  Winkelreid.  O  would  to 
God  I  had  died  with  thee,  0  infelice !  0  would 
to  God  I  had  died  with  tiiee.'' 

I  did  my  best  to  get  poor  chirabrous  Stanislas 
work,  but  I  did  not  ootain  him  much ;  for  he 
was  one  of  those  men  who,  witii  con^derable 
originality  of  genius,  could  not  bind  himself  to 
the  drudgery  or  portrait-painting.  I  often  won- 
dered, indeed,  how  he  managed  to  put  two  ends 
together— but  by  a  mere  accident  1  discovered. 
Some  business  led  me  to  call  on  a  celebrated 
artist  in  a  distant  part  of  Kensinj^n.  When 
the  sermnt  answered  the  bell  he  informed  me 
that  his  master  was  vcrj  busy,  as  it  wanted  only 
a  week  to  the  sending-in  day  of  the  Academy ; 
but  if  I  would  walk  into  his  studio  I  should  find 
him  at  work.  I  followed  into  an  aate-room,  send 
there,  from  behind  a  curtain,  I  saw  the  artist 
and  his  model.  It  was  a  shipwreck  picture,  and 
the  model — a  fine  man,  stripped  to  the  waist — 
stood  with  his  back  turned  to  me,  holding  cfn  to 
a  helm  that  had  been  rigged  up  in  the  studio 
for  that  purpose.  Suddenly  the  man  turned  for 
a  moment  to  rest  himself,  and  I  saw  his  face. 
It  was  Stanislas.  He  did  not  see  me,  so  I  in- 
stantly stole  back,  and  telling  the  servant  in  a 
whisper  that  I  would  not  aisturb  his  master 
then,  but  would  call  later  in  the  day,  went  away 
with  my  secret. 

One  week  from  that  time,  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Russian  refugees  met  me  in  Regent-street, 


and  casually  informed  me  that  poorStanislas  was 
dead — earned  off  in  three  oaya  bv  cholera — 
attributed  to* the  bad  drainage  of  the  Soho 
region. 

Stamsbs  was  buried  at  Woking  GemeterT, 
and  I  followed  him  to  the  grave.  His  coffin 
was  borne  by  members  of  his  own  RepnUiean 
•aub— "  the  Polar  Star  '*  club;  It  was  an  April 
morning.  The  air  was  fragraink  with  the  perfiimes 
ofsprii^.  The  flowers  were  openings  the  birds 
singing.  When  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the 
grave,  and  a  yellow  wxeath  of  immortelles  bad 
been  hiid  upon  its  bkok  siacfaee,  Monsieur 
Ledru  RoUin  advanced:to  pranounee  thefonerai 
otntion,  some  passages  of  which  I  can  still  re- 
m^nber.    The  omtor  began  thus.: 

"  In  a  poor  street  of  London,  in  the  ^(oat 
garret  of  a  poor  house,  &  holy  existence  has  just 
terminated.  Poland  has  one  martyr  the  more— 
but  she  will  not  refuse  to  lend  us  her  mar- 
^rrology,  for  we  need  its  pages  to  teach  our 
French  children. 

^  Stanislas  P<donsky  was  a  holy  nan.  I  em- 
phasize the  woird»-*-a  hdy  man.  His  whole 
existenee  was  demtedto  abnegation  of  self,  and 
to  incessant  labop.  All  that  strikes  ns  in  the 
legends  of  the  saints,  was.  united  in  him,  with 
more  love^  and  with  more  of  the  human  ele- 
ment. 

"Bom  in  (^^noe,  nourished  in  the  bosom 
of  Polish  grandeur,  our  Stanislas  died  a  poor 
broken-hearted  repuUican.  He  threw  awa^ 
his  titles  and  abandoned  his  fortune  when  his 
country  was  dismembered  by  tmnts.  But  his 
was  no  religion  of  despair.  With  exile  his  great 
abnegation  only  began.  Alone,  hi  poverty, 
abandoned  by  his  children  and  his  wife,  he 
toiled  twenty-sax  years  in  exile,  to  orffanise  the 
Polish  demooratic  party,  and  to  unite  it  with 
the  Russian.  Bowed  diown  by  age  and  misfor- 
tune,  he  {^ve  his  days  and  nights  to  this  one 
work,  with  that  calm  serenity,  that  sweet 
resignation,  that  frank  simplicity,  which  an 
immovable  faith  alone  can  give  to  a  great 
hmrt. 

"  No<me  ever  heard  a  word  of  complaint  from 
his  lips.  He  was  sometimes  sadder  mm  usual, 
but  he  never  let  fall  those  cold  and  bitter  words 
of  doubt  and  despair  by  which  the  exile  some- 
times revenges  himself  lor  the  anguish  he  has  to 
suffer.  He  was  one  of  those  pure  famatic  natures 
who,  dominated  by  one  grand  thought,  arrive  at 
an  unshakable  tranjjuillity,  a  sweet  calmness,  an 
unbendable  resolution. 

"  Some  years  ago  Monsieur  Lamartine  re* 
ceived  oonmtulatwns  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic.  Among  the  rest  there  was  one 
group  of  faces,  furrowed  by  misfortune  and 
blanched  by  eule.  Their  spdcesman  was  our 
Stanislas.  He  said  to  Lamartine,  'At  every 
summons  of  the  people,  whether  in  war  or  mis- 
fortune, Poland  nas  been  the  first  to  cry,  I 
Sm  here!  for  she  saw  in  every  struggle  for 
berty,  a  straggle  for  Poland ;  she  cries  now 
again,  I  am  here  !* 

*'  Stanislas  was  the  advanced  sentinel  of  Poland, 
but  the  pec^e  slept.    The  faithful  soldier  fell 
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at  his  post,  and  the  brutal  wheels  of  tyranny 
haye  passed  over  his  bones." 

Now,  leaving  poor  Stanislas*  grave,  bear 
me,  0  Memory,  back  to  the  CtI6  Restaurant  k 
la  Gagmaggene,  and  fill  my  ears  again  with  the 
shuffle  of  the  dominoes  and  the  rattle  of  the  red 
and  the  white  billiard  balb.  I  would  write  of 
my  third  refugee  friend:  that  stupendous  and 
astounding  ras<»l,  the  Prince  Qargarelli,  of 
Palermo. 

Poor  Stanislas  first  introduced  me  to  him  at 
the  Caf^  Restaurant  ^  la  Gagmaggerie,  where 
the  prince  was  intent  on  a  carambole  game  of 
billiards.  He  looked  very  like  a  dandy 
billiard-marker.  He  was  very  short  and  dapper, 
and  wore  very  high-heeled  glistening  little 
boots.  His  clothes  were  glossy  new,  and  of 
the  extremest  cut.  His  pale  fingers  glistened 
with  triple  rings.  In  his  scarf  he  wore  an  im- 
mense emerald.  I  left  him,  and  thought  no  more 
of  him  until  ten  days  after,  when  a  dirty-looking 
man,  very  much  like  a  Jew  old  clothesman,  called 
on  roe  at  my  office  (I  was  then  a  solicitor  in  Gray's 
Inn),  and  introduced  himself  in  broken  English 
as  the  homme  d'affaires,  the  man  of  business,  of 
the  Prince  Qargarelli,  of  Palermo.  The  painful 
fact  (after  many  rhetorical  subterfuges)  soon 
came  out.  The  Prince,  having  got  terribly  into 
debt,  was  in  the  Bench.  He  wanted  my  aid  to 
raise  money  to  get  him  out  of  that  stronghold. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  the  prince's  ambas- 
sador were  thick  black  eyebrows,  a  red  hook 
nose,  greasy  black  clothes,  and  a  voluminous 
umbreUa  with  a  hook  handle. 

The  ambassador  assumed  a  very  high  tone. 
The  loan  was  a  purely  temporary  one— a  mere 
stop-gap  for  a  week  or  so— the  prince's  family, 
ill  lact,  rolling  in  riches.  The  prince's  father. 
Prince  Paul,  had  but  to  be  written  to,  and  would 
instantly  freight  a  ship  with  Sicilian  gold,  and 
bear  away  his  too.proaigal  son  in  triumph.  The 
Bond-street  jeweller,  who  wanted  hb  money, 
was  one  "  tamned  dirty  rascal,  with  no  con- 
science, mon  Dieu,  no  honour ;"  the  prince  was 
an  accomplished  gentleman,  embarrassed  by 
*' tamned  rascale  tradesmen,  horse-keeper  and 
carriage-keeper,  and  your  horrible  jeweller  of 
ole  Bond-street." 

The  ambassador,  flashing  before  me  the  glitter- 
ing title  of  prince,  took  me,  I  could  see,  for  an 
easy  prey. 

"  But  if  the  prince  is  so  rich,"  said  I,  vrith 
merciless  logic,  "how  is  it  he  stops  in  the 
Bench?" 

The  ambassador  laughed  compassionately  at 
my  ignorance.  ''Ha!  ha!  He  vait  for  von 
remittance,  that  all ;  for  one  remittance  from 
Prince  Paul,  de  fader." 

"Is  the  father  rich  P" 

The  ambassador  stamped  his  umbrella, 
and  assumed  a  low  and  solemn  tone  of  voice. 
"  He  is  de  richest  man  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  He  has  yine-yard,  olive-yard,  orange- 
yard,  citron-yard,  court-yard;  he  has  one 
million  English  pound  a  year." 

I  appeared  OTcrcome,     "And  the  prince  in 


the  Bench  is,  I  suppose,  the  eldest  son,  what  we 
call  in  England  the  heir  apparent  P" 

The  dirty  ambassador  was  all  smiles.  I  had 
not  only  exactly  caught  his  idea,  but  I  had  cTen 
anticipated  his  idea. 

"  lase,  yase.  Ah !  You  have  the  esprit  vif. 
Yase,  de  eldest  son  of  de  fader.  Prince  Paul— 
de  son  who  vill  year  de  crown  vid  de  bar  on  de 
head.  Prince  Paul,  de  fader,  is  richer  than  any 
von  ittEuroiw,  barring  de  crown. 

"  Oh !"  said  I,  trying  to  help  his  staggering 
EngUsh,  "you  mean  the  richest  man  Wring 
crowned  heads." 

"  Yase,  yase"  (delighted  to  cat^jli  at  this  ex- 
pression, and  evidently  treasuring  it  up  for 
future  use,  as  he  slowly  repeated  it).  "  lase^ 
barring  crowned  heads.  The  Prmce  vait  for 
von  remittance."  (Here  a  sudden  wheedling 
thought  struck  him.*^  "Do  you — (aimez  vouz)— 
do  you  like  orange  r" 

I  expressed  my  peculiar  attachment  to  that 
fruit. 

"  De  Prince  have  oranjje  field  enorme.  He 
vill  send  you  two  chest  oi  orange.  Do  you  like 
fe^P" 

I  said  I  particularly  esteemed  the  fig. 

"  Very  veil ;  he  has  feeg  tree,  miles  of  feeff^ 
tree.  He  vill  write  to  Prince  Paul  to  send 
many  boxes  of  feeg  with  remittance.  Do  you 
love  citron  P" 

I  said  again,  yes.  And  here  also  I  was  to  be 
remembered. 

"All  I  Do  you  like,  then,  Lachrym» Ghristee, 
de  vine  of  de  tears  P" 

I  said,  "Indeed  I  do!"  But  the  bribery  and 
corruption  was  now  ^wing  a  little  too  bare- 
faced, and  I  said  it  with  rather  a  distrustful  and 
spiteful  emphasis. 

"All  raite"  (here  the  dirty  German  Jew 
tapped  me  on  the  arm  and  smiled  horribly  to 
express  entire  admiration  and  confidence).  "The 
vine-yard  of  Lachrymse  Ghristeebelong  to  Prince 
Paul.  He  vill  send  you  two  cask,  viih  the  re- 
mittance." 

But  why  continue  ?  Need  I  say  that  the  loan 
was  never  raised,  and  that  the  remittance  from 
the  enormously  rich  noble  of  Palermo  never 
came  P  I  went  to  see  the  prince  in  the  Bencb^ 
and  found  him  playing  at  rackets  in  a  flowered 
chintz  dressing-gown,  gay,  and  prodigal  of  pro- 
mises as  ever.  He  mayi)e  there  now  for  any- 
thing  I  know. 

I  have  written  these  lines,  to  draw  attention 
to  the  pathetic  rather  tlian  to  the  humorous 
side  of  an  exile's  life.  We,  at  home  happy,  are 
apt  to  be  distrustful  of  men  whom  we  ui>  often 
associate  with  runaway  swindlers,  foreign  assas- 
sins, degraded  officers,  fugitive  gamblers,  and 
outlawed  homicides.  Some  such  there  are,  no 
doubt,  among  the  motley  crowds  that  throng 
Leicester-square  and  the  dim  regions  of  Soho ; 
but  I  believe  that  the  majority  are  honest  brave 
sincere  men,  driven  into  misery  merely  by  the 
sincerity  and  the  earnest  steadfastness  with 
which  they  hold  certain  political  opinions  — 
horrible  opinions  in  the  home-land  they  have  lost 
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oonstitution,  a  popular  parliament,  and  a  respon- 
sible ministry. 

Poor  fellows,  poor  fellows !  They  roam  about 
Hyde  Park  among  the  oast-iron  trees,  and,  moping 
there  on  the  benches,  dream  of  the  Prater,  of 
Unter-den-Linden,  of  the  Bouleyards,  of  the 
B^nare  of  the  Duomo,  of  the  Cascine,  of  the 
Pincian  Hill.  The  little  children  play  round 
them,  but  they  heed  them  not ;  the  stolid 
policeman  stares  at  them  ominously ;  they  see 
nim  not;  their  minds  are  away  to  other  climes 
and  other  days. 

Then,  as  evening  comes,  and  darkens  over  the 
dewy  grass,  and  as  the  street  lamps  shine  out, 
they  awake  from  their  dreams,  and  slink  away  to 
their  poor  meal  and  the  everlasting  dominoes  at 
my  old  haunt — the  Caf6  Restaurant  a  la  Cag- 
maggerie. 
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It  was  in  a  brief  yachting  ramble  which  I 
made  in  a  small  schooner  lent  me  by  a  friend  at 
Malta  that  I  put  in  at  Tangiers.  The  yacht 
needed  some  slight  repairs,  and  I  myself  re- 
Giuired  a  little  exercise  on  shore,  and  the  freshen- 
ing influences  of  those  land-breezes  which  are  so 
dear  to  the  landsman's  heart. 

I  knew  no  one,  nor — ^never  contemplating 
such  a  visit— had  I  provided  myself  witn  even 
a  letter  of  introduction  But  I  did  not  repine 
at  my  isolation,  devoting  myself  to  see  a  number 
of  new  objects  in  a  land  totally  strange  to  me. 
My  practice  was  to  mount  my  horse  early,  and, 
having  sent  forward  my  servant  to  an  appointed 
spot,  to  breakfast  under  the  palm-trees  wuerever 
any  grand  or  striking  i^anorama  of  the  scenery 
presented  itself.  In  this  bivouac  fashion  I  fre- 
quently passed  days,  and  even  nights;  for  in 
this  climate,  except  in  particular  seasons,  there 
is  no  fear  of  malana. 

While  thus  living  my  gipsy  life,  I  strolled 
one  evening  along  the  bank  of  a  dried-up  tor- 
rent, whose  massive  stones  and  great  trunks 
of  trees  plainly  revealed  what  a  volume  of 
water  must  occasionally  sweep  down,  fed  by 
hundreds  of  mountain  rivulets.  The  dreary 
desolation,  combined  with  a  certain  beauty; 
the  mingled  richness  and  barrenness ;  the  fresh 
tints  of  foliage  contrasting  with  the  bright-red 
soil,  made  up  a  picture  thoroughly  African.  My 
astonishment  was,  however,  great  to  perceive 
that  the  lonesome  spot  had  been  selected  for  a 
residence,  and— to  judge  from  the  trim  and 
graceful  character  of  the  little  cottage — by  one 
not  deficient  in  taste.  The  building,  which  was 
singularly  small,  was  of  cane,  but  with  deep 
shadowing  eaves  all  around  it ;  the  pillars  sup- 
porting \niich  were  covered  with  ricn  flowering 
creepers.  The  little  garden,  too,  showed  si^s 
of  tasteful  culture,  and  glowed  with  a  rich 
luxuriance  of  flowers  that  reminded  one  of 
Holland.  As  I  drew  near  I  saw  a  man,  whom, 
at  a  glance,  I  knew  to  be  an  European,  busily 
watering  the  plants.  For  a  while  ne  had  not 
noticed  my  approach ;  but,  on  turning,  he  caught 
sight  of  mc,  and,  as  suddenly  throwing  down 


his  watering-pot,  fled  towards  the  house,  not 
only  banging  the  door  after  him,  but  barring 
ana  boltins  it  inside. 

I  openea  the  little  wicket  and  approached  the 
house,  desirous,  at  least,  by  a  word  of  apology, 
to  excuse  my  sudden  intrusion ;  but  though  I 
addressed  the  inmate  in  French,  English,  Itidian, 
and  Spanish,  the  extent  of  my  lingual  attain- 
ments, he  vouchsafed  no  reply.  After  a  few 
more  attempts,  all  unsuccessful,  I  turned  my 
steps  homeward,  wondering  not  a  little  what 
the  event  might  mean. 

Three  nights  after  this  I  went  to  the  con- 
sulate to  fetch  away  some  letters  which  had 
been  addressed  there  for  me.  I  had  given  orders 
to  heave  short  on  the  anchor,  that  I  mi^ht  get 
under  weigh  inunediately  on  my  arriving  on 
board.  The  consul  was  from  liome,  but  an 
official  of  the  consulate  met  me  with  niy  letters, 
and  expressed  the  regret  of  his  chief,  that  he 
had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  my  acauaintance. 
As  we  chatted  together  thus  passingly,  I  could 
not  help  reverting  to  my  late  excursion  and  the 
little  incident  I  have  just  related. 

"Oh,  he's  an  Englishman — ^that  fellow  is 
English — but  as  to  his  name  or  hb  family,  or 
what  he  has  done,  or  why  he  came  here,  we 
have  never  found  out.  The  consul  made  several 
advances  to  him,  asked  him  repeatedly  here, 
invited  him  to  a  Christmas  dinner,  and  so  on ; 
but  all  in  vain.  His  replies  were,  however, 
couched  in  the  language  of  one  accustomed  to 
the  courtesies  of  me.  The  only  civility  he  will 
accept  of  is  the  loan  of  a  newspaper ;  his  Arab 
servant  comes  periodically  for  the  Times.  For 
a  while  we  thought  he  must  be  insane,  but 
that  is  evidently  not  the  case.  The  secret 
most  probably  touches  some  of  those  dis- 
astrous bubble  speculations— British  Bank  ras- 
calities— which  we  read  of,  and  my  own  im- 
pression is  that  he  has  been  implicated  in  the 

rogueries " 

,   "  Or  ruined  by  their  fraud  ?"  interposed  I. 

''Perhaps  so,'  said  he,  dryly;  and  thus  the 
conversation  closed. 

When  I  got  down  to  the  wharf  where  my  boat 
lay  awaiting  me,  the  coxswain  told  me  that  a 
strange-looking  man,  who  wore  a  sort  of  haik 
over  his  English  dress,  had  left  a  sealed  packet 
for  me,  having  first  asked  my  name,  which  he 
appended  to  the  envelope  in  pencil.  Py  the  de- 
scription, I  at  once  reco^ised  the  recluse.  I 
own  that  my  first  impression  was  to  include  him 
in  that  category  which,  as  begging  impostors, 
have  almost  reached  the  rank  of  professionals, 
but  on  reflecting  how  little  benefit  could  accrue 
to  the  application  made  to  one  whose  topsail- 
sheet  was  then  "  to  the  wind,"  I  took  the  first 
quiet  moment,  after  we  got  under  weigh,  to  break 
the  seal  and  read. 

The  manuscript  was  very  clearly  and  cleasly 
written,  not  a  blot  nor  an  erasure  throughout. 
A  small  slip  of  paper,  meant  specially  for  myself, 
dropped  out  as  I  opened  it,  but  contained  only 
this  one  line :  "  If  you  hear  of  P.  W.,  pray  drop 
me  a  line."  The  manuscript— manifestly  an 
autobiography— began  thus : 
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I  believe  I  am  the  best-tampered  man  that 
ever  lived.  I  know  I  am  the  most  patient  and 
long-suffering.  Mjr  inner  consctousnees  rev^da 
to  me  that  aaj  one  less  eminently  endowed  with 
amiable  qualities  woidd  have  given  way,  years 
ago,  either  to  trimsportB  of  anger,  or  settled 
down  hito  a  brooding  or  oonfirmed  misanthrope, 
tried  and  tempted  as  I  have  been.  I  will  state 
my  case  in  the  fewest  words  I  can.  My  father 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  younger  son,  who 
never  would— or,  I  believe,  could — do  anything 
for  his  own  support.  I  was  bom  to  the  family 
gift,  and  so  tnorough  a  gentleman  that  by  no 
possible  exertion  could  I  nave  procured  myself 
one  day's  sustenance.  I  inherited  someoiing 
under  three  hundred  a  year,  which  the  world 
called  eight,  and  my  creditors  believed  to  be 
two.  I  had  some  reasonably  good  connexions, 
none  oi  whom  cared  to  hear  about,  or  reoc^^nise 
me ;  a  tolerable  share  of  good  looks,  and  a  dis- 

rsition  which,  for  senuenees  and  sweetness, 
never  knew  matched.  It  was  my  impres- 
sion that,  with  these  gifts  and  graces,  a  man 
might  float  down  the  stream  of  life  (I  never 
wanted  to  breast  the  current^  pleasantly,  not 
giving  himself  any  e^ecial  calling,  nor  taxing 
his  energies  for  any  peculiar  craft.  I  could 
"live,"  in  fact — ^and»  if  I  only  knew  how,  live 
ple»aixtly.  Young  as  I  was,  and  with  no  very 
wide  experience  of  the  world,  I  disoovered 
that,  though  society  has  its  especial  caresses  and 
favours  for  ^preat  eelebrities,  yet  its  moet  nerma- 
nent  Cavoontes  aie,  so  to  say,  verr  orainary, 
common-place  people,  with  nothing  DtiUiaat  or 
remarkable^  about  them :  nist  as,  in  our  daily 
food,  the  staple  should  be  something  as  de- 
void of  taste  as  possible,  so,  in  our  daily  in- 
tercourse; we  ought  to  have  certain  persons 
without  any  fbtvour  of  a  peculiar  exoellence,  or 
any  spice  of  special  ability— people,  in  a  word, 
who  would  be  to  our  intellectual  wants  what 
the  ordinary  twopenny  loaf  is  to  our  hunger. 
;'I  wiU  be  this,'^  said  I  to  myself;  "I  will  be 
in  that  category  of  'tiie  useful  things  which 
outlive  all  caprice  and  survive  all  changes  of 
fashion.^'  and  I  did  become  so,  and  with  a  con- 
siderable success.  When  persons  enumerated 
the  twelve  of  a  dinner-party,  they  stopped  at 
Uie  eleventh,  every  one  knowing  tnat  it  was  I 
who  made  the  complement.  When  they  arranged 
places  in  a  carriage  for  a  drive,  mine  was  re- 
served as  rigidly  as  the  coachman's.  Weddings, 
christenings,  and  funerals,  too,  were  ceremonials 
always  graced  by  my  presence,  and  though  now 
and  then  I  would  overhear  some  rude  bumpkin 
from  the  country,  or  some  self*created  swell,  ask 
impertinently,  ''  Who  is  that  little  feUow  with 
the  light  whiskers P  I  see  him  everywhere;" 
or,  "Do  tell  me  who  is  that  smart  little  party 
yonder,  who  seems  to  know  everybody?"  1 
could  afford  the  taunt  and  not  need  to  resent  it 
— ^if  resentment  were,  which  it  assuredly  was 
not,  any  part  of  my  policy.  As  I  have  said,  I 
went  on  and  prospered.  I  was  asked  to  all  the 
best  houses  in  my  own  city,  and  to  a  wide  circle 
of  country  mansions  besides.  Shall  I  own  I 
was  proua  of  this  invention  of  mine  P    I  felt,  as 


the  French  say,  that  I  had  "  created  a  part,** 
and  that,  practically  speaking,  I  was  a  poet,  as 
to  the  daily  incidents  of  life.  Do  not  imagine 
that  it  was  by  a  stodious  observance  of  petty 
attentions,  a  vast  host  of  little  services,  tnat  I 
attained  tliis  position.  No,  it  was  by  a  compbte 
self-negation  ami  an  utter  unobtrusiveness  that 
I  succeeded.  I  was  of  no  actual  use  to  any 
living  being ! 

I  couldn  t  accompany  a  singer  on  the  piano, 
nor  play  a  quadrille  for  the  chiiaren,  nor  eventdl 
them  a  faiiy  tale.    I  was  of  no  account  in  the 

Fivate  theatricals ;  I  could  ride  no  man's  horse ; 
was  not  oonsidered  safe  to  drive  a  pony-chaise. 
I  sustained  but  one  part  in  life.  I  stood  in 
society  as  the  standard  measure  stands  in  the 
barrack-yard,  and  to  me  came  all  in  turn  to 
measure  their  intellectual  height  against  mine^ 
and  go  away  happy  and  rejoicing.  There  was 
not  a  creature  so  crushed  by  superciliousness  or 
so  trampled  down  by  insolence  that  he  could 
not  recover  some  self-esteem  by  comparing  him- 
self to  me/  feeble  old  tottering  fellows  felt 
athletic  in  my  company,  and  schoolboys  would 
engage  me  in  argument  with  a  conscious  supe- 
riori^  that  was  really  imposing.  "  £h,  Barnes  P" 
I  would  hear  across  the  break£eist-table,  **  you 
got  the  worst  of  that  discussion  with  me ;"  or, 
"  Barnes,  old  fellow,  I  rather  put  your  classical 
knowledge  to  shame  yesterday.  You  haven't 
your  Horace  so  fresh  as  I  have."  I  was  a  sort 
of  human  skittle,  that  every  one  bowled  down ; 
but,  exactly  for  that  reason,  I  was  sure  to  be 
set  up  agam.  Had  I  been — ^if  there  could  be 
such  a  thing — a  self-adjusting  nine-pin,  they'd 
have  made  snort  work  of  me  long  ago.  Syco- 
phancy I  not  a  bit  of  sycophancy  in  all  this  1 
I  was  no  more  a  sycophant  than  is  your  hat 
when  it  sufers  you  to  put  it  on,  or  your  gloves. 
I  was  passive,  nothing  more.  Nature  had  made 
me  a  gambler  inversely,  that  is,  I  had  a  greater 
pleasure  in  losing  than  other  men  have  m  win- 
ning. The  beaten  man  was  my  part,  by  predi^ 
lection,  and  it  had  this  advantage,  I  could 
always  secure  it. 

I  was  dining  one  day  at  the  mess  of  tibe  9 — ^th. 
I  was  always  a  welcwme  guest  at  messes,  where 
a  great  proportion  of  the  talk  is  boastful  and 
personal,  and  where  a  listener  of  my  stamp  has 
an  espeoal  value.  I  was  intimate  with  all  the 
officeiB,  and  consequently  frequently  heard  my 
name  ouoted  as  evidence  in  fifty  matters  of 
which  i  knew  nothing.  Another  ^eat,  a  thin, 
high-nosed  man,  with  a  glass  fixed  m  his  eye,  con- 
tinued to  regard  me  fixedly,  and  whenever  mj 
name  occurred,  his  glance  mvariably  reverted  to 
me,  as  though  to  say,  "  What  will  Barnes  say  to 
this,"  "  How  will  he  deal  with  that  P"  and,  struck 
by  the  impenetrability  of  my  manner,  his  mtoiest 
in  me  seemed  to  increase,  so  that  when  wo 
retired  after  dinner  to  our  co£fee,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  major  saying  to  me,  "  Barnes,  I 
uave  a  friend  here  very  desirous  to  make  your 
aequaintanoe.  Mr.  Watkins — ^Mr.  Barnes ;"  and 
then  we  bowed,  and  smirked,  and  looked  fool- 
ishly pleased  with  each  other.  More  Brittanico^ 
all  the  world  over. 
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Watkins  did  aot  say  anything  very  remark- 
able or  striking,  but  he  looked  at  me  with  a  sort 
of  inquisitTve  penetration,  that  I  felt  it  in  the 
marrow  of  my  bones.  I  hate  seen  a  poor  jnggler 
at  a  fair  displaying  his  tricks  to  an  aanuring 
audience  of  mstics,  suddenly  paralTsed  by  per- 
ceiving a  certain  man  in  the  crowa  of  hu  own 
profession,  who  knew  how  the  pancakes  were 
made  in  the  hat,  and  how  the  chickens  came  out 
of  the  snuff-box,  and  who  dreaded  whether  he 
might  not,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  or  mere  levity, 
reveal  all  the  secrets.  I  cannot  find  anything 
so  much  alike  ray  terror  as  this.  "  Yes,"  thought 
I,  "  Watkins  knows  it  ;'*  and  my  heart  sickened 
as  I  said  it.  Watkins  sees  how  it  is  done ! 
Oh,  the  bitterness  of  that  moment !  I  felt  as 
might  Arfcwright,  or  some  other  of  these  great 
mechanical  geniuses,  on  finding  that  another  had 
hit  upon  the  invention  be  had  deemed  his  own 
— had  found  out  that  little  simple  contrivance, 
that  peg,  or  screw,  or  spring,  or  whatever  it 
was,  that  worked  the  vrhoh  machinery,  and  for 
a  moment— only  for  a  moment  though — my 
heart  conceived  very  wicked  and  horrible  de- 
signs. 

Watkins  watched  me ;  his  eye  never  quitted 
me  throughout  the  day.  It  was  on  me  as  I 
sipped  my^  curacoa,  as  1  smoked  m  v  ci^r,  as  I 
sat  at  whist.  I  could  not  score  toe  tnck  with- 
out feeling  that  Watkins  remarked  it,  and  when 
I  marled  the  honours  I  mechanically  turned 
round  in  mj  seat  and  recorded  the  fact  to  him. 
I  was  dehghted  when  the  time  came  that  I 
could  get  away,  and,  observing  him  in  dose 
converse  with  the  major,  I  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  humed  good  night  to  mj 
own  friend,  and  departed.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  I  gained  the  street,  when  I  heard  a  voice 
behind  me : 

"May  I  join  you?" 

It  was  Watlons.  He  hoped,  or  he  knew, 
or  he  believed  — I  can*t  say  which — that 
our  roads  lay  together,  and  away  we  walked, 
side  by  side.  I  cannot  in  the  least  explam  it. 
I  have  not  the  very  va^est  clue  to  the  reason, 
but  I  remember  that,  m  presence  of  this  man,  I 
utterly  abandoned  the  system  I  had  adopted 
with  uie  world  at  large,  and  to  which  I  owed 
all  my  hitherto  success  in  life.  I  neither  pkyed 
subordinate  nor  inferior ;  nay,  I  would  not  even 
concur  with  him  in  a  single  proposition  he  laid 
down,  nor  agree  with  him  in  the  most  com- 
mon-place expression  of  a  taste.  He  praised  the 
army,  and  especially  the  regiment  at  whose  mess 
we  had  just  dined ;  I  disparaged  the  service  as 
a  career,  and  ridiculed  the  9^th  as  the  most  in- 
supportable of  "pipeclays."  The  claret  he 
called  good  I  declared  undrinkable ;  and  the 
cigaiB  he  protested  were  abominable  I  affirmed 
to  be  the  best  Cubans  I  ever  smoked— in 
fact,  the  only  reconunendable  thing  in  the  regi- 
ment. 

**  You  stop  here  P"  said  he,  as  I  reached  the 
door  of  my  hotel ;  "  an  excellent  house,  too.  If 
jou  will  permit  me,  I'll  take  an  early  opportu- 
nity to  pay  my  respects  to  jou.  You  are  oc- 
casionally at  home  of  a  mommg  V* 


"  Scarcely  ever.  T  rise  early,  and  go  out  im- 
mediately after  breakfast." 

"  The  afternoon,  then.  You  have  got  into 
London  habit,  and  like  your  gossip  before 
dinner-hour." 

'*  Never,  by  any  chance,**  said  I,  curtly. 

"  Ab,  I  have  it ! — the  evening  is  the  time  to 
catch  you,  sitting  in  dippered  ease  over  your 
cigar.  And  for  real  enjoyment,  there's  notning 
like  it.  *Ce  cher  coin  du  feu!'  as  B€ranger 
says.  Qood-by;  you'll  see  me  one  of  these 
niglits,  I  promise  you."  And,  before  I  could  get 
over  the  choking  sensation  of  my  anger,  he  had 
moved  away,  and  was  strolling  down  the  street, 
humming  Bianca  Luna. 

"See  you,  indeed!  no,"  I  muttered,  "if  ft 
cost  me  a  voya^  to  New  Zealand  to  avoid  it. 
I'll  go  out  with  Garibaldi,  or  to  Dr.  Living- 
stone, or  take  a  campaign  with  the  Circassians, 
or in  short,  111  not  live  in  the  same  hemi- 
sphere with  that  man."  I  passed  a  miserable 
night ;  wretchedness  like  that  I  never  knew 
before.  It  was  one  terrible  night,  of  which  this 
wretch  was  the  burden.  He  was  everywhere, 
and  crossed  me  in  everything.  When  I  awoke, 
the  first  thing  which  met  my  eye,  on  my  break- 
fiast  table,  was  a  card  inscribed  Mr.  Price  Wat- 
kins ;  and,  in  one  comer.  Limner's. 

"  Said  he'd  drop  in  about  eleven  or  half-past^ 
sir,**  said  the  waiter. 

"What's  the  first  tram  out?'  cried  I,  ea- 

" Where  to,  sir?" 

"What  do  I  care?  I  want  to  get  away. 
N3rth,  south — anywhere.    When  can  I  start  r* 

"There's  one  for  Belfast  and  Antrim  at  ten 
forty,  sir.  There's  another  for  Athlone  at 
ten.  There's  the  express  for  Limerick  at  ten 
five.- 

"  All  changed,  all  altered,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  month,"  sud  a  harsh  voice  from  the  door» 
and  Watkins  entered  the  room.  **  Are  you  on 
the  movef" 

"  No,  only  talking  of  it ;  mere  talk,  nothing 
more.  Have  you  breakfasted  P  May  I  offer  you 
a  cutlet  and  a  cup  of  teat" 

"  Well^I  don  t  care  if  I  do  take  something. 
Not  that  I'm  a  breakfast  man:  dinner  is  mj 
meal — a  snug  little  dinner :  not  that  great  noisy 
thing  we  had  yesterday,  with  riotous  school- 
boys in  sheU  jackets ;  but  a  few  men  who  know 
the  world,  Barnes — ^men  who  have  seen  life  and 
can  talk  ^bout  it." 

Though  the  familiar  use  of  my  name  in  this 
free  and  easy  fashion  startled  me,  I  had  no  time 
for  remonstrance,  for  Watkina  was  already  at 
table,  his  napkin  on  his  knee,  and  his  imper- 
tinent eye  scanning  the  objects  before  him  with 
a  searchmg  scrutiny. 

"  I'm  looking  for  the  Worcester  sauce,**  said 
he  at  last,  "  the  slight  garlic  flavour  it  has  im- 
proves one's  cutlet.  Don't  rise,  pray :  Ford  will 
bdng  ik.  Pay  attention.  Ford,  and  dont  bring 
Harvey.  That's  a  grouse,  I  take  it.  near 
you.  What  if  we  had  it  kept  near  the  fire 
while  we  discuss  the  cutlet^  and  a  few  cold 
oysters  P" 
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"  But  I  don't  see  the  oyaters,"  1  rejoined,  in- 
nocently. 

"  No,  but  you  shall,  I  trust ;  they  have  them 
a  few  doors  off— black  fins,  too.  The  very 
thought  of  them  gives  appetite.  I  saw  your 
misery  last  night,  Barnes,"  continued  he,  while 
he  ate, "  though  I  had  never  met  you  before.  I 
knew  what  tortures  you  were  underffoing  with 
those  sorry  substitutes  for  society.  Ah !  here's 
the  Worcester !  I  have  your  permission  about 
the  oysters.  You'll  bless  me  for  the  hint.  Forty, 
Ford,  onlv  forty;  and  be  sure  you  pick  the 
round  shell  and  deep  cap  ones.  But  you've  done 
it  before.    Go!" 

And  with  this  he  gave  me  a  smile,  so  bland, 
80  captivating,  and  so  confidential,  that  I  cannot 
attempt  to  render  it  in  words. 

*'  Yes,  Barnes,"  he  went  on,  **  you  and  I,  last 
niflht,  were  certainly  not  in  our  element.  That 
vile  mixture  of  pomposity  and  boyishness — that 
fearful  meknge  of  the  orderly-boolc  and  the  prac- 
tical joke.  Well  done.  Ford  I  these  are  well 
chosen.  Hand  them  to  Mr.  Barnes."  As  he 
said  this  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
looked  like  a  host  domg  the  honours  of  a  feast. 
*'  Am  I  not  right  ?  are  not  these  luscious  ?  Oh 
no,  don't  take  pepper ;  leave  them  to  restore  the 
mucous  membrane  to  its  condition  of  freshness, 
just  as  the  sea-breeze  invigorates  and  braces  the 
outer  man.  When  I  parted  from  vou  last  night 
I  was  thinking  over  what  you  haa  said,  and  I 
felt  you  were  right :  '  It  is  a  wretched  career — 
repressing  all  the  energy  of  the  able,  and  deve- 
loping into  absurd  proportions  the  puny  efforts 
of  the  common-place.'  Do  you  remember  using 
■  those  words  ?  I'll  swear  you  don't ;  but  I  do. 
1  repeated  them  over  and  over,  and  when  I  got 
home  I  jotted  them  down  in  my  diary,  with  the 
word  Bamesiana  at  the  head,  for^  I  thought,  he 
who  uttered  these  words  has  far  more  in  him, 
and  I  said  to  myself, '  Watkins,  don't  lose  sight 
of  that  man;  waste  no  time,  either,  in  stupid 

formalities,  but  go  frankly  to  him  and  say * 

Shall  we  have  that  delicious  bird,  eh.  Ford? 
I  must  have  a  little — very  little— cognac  be- 
fore I  engage  him.  You  said  Madeira,  did  you  F" 

J  had  not  uttered  a  word. 

"  Well,  Ford,  Mr.  Barnes  is  right ;  Madeira 
be  it.  Aid  they  have  such  Madeira  here !  Not 
know  itP  You  don't  say  that  you  never  tasted 
their  Madeira?  May  I  give  you  this  slice  of  the 
breast  ?  Ah,  I  see !  breakfast  is  not  your  meal 
either.  As  my  poor  father  used  to  say,  '  Break- 
fast is  a  cover  hack ;  dinner  is  the  strong-boned 
hunter.'  Fill  it  up,  Ford— up  to  the  brim ;  Ma- 
deira must  be  a  bumper.  A  German  would  call 
that  Zum  kissen." 

"Very  good  wine  indeed,"  I  said,  being  the 
only  words  I  had  uttered  for  half  an  hour. 

"I  am  half  ashamed  to  offer  you  one  of  these, 
Barnes,"  said  he,  opening  his  cigar-case,  and 
handinj^  it  towards  me.  "  A  Svbante  of  your 
stamp  18  sure  to  import  his  own." 

"1  think  I  have  got  something  belter,"  I 
said,  looking,  I  suppose,  rather  conteiaptuously 
over  the  sorry  display  he  exhibited.  "  These  are 
Havannahs." 


"  So  they  are,"  said  he,  smelling  them.  "Isn't 
it  Homer  who  makes  two  warriors  exchange 
armour  as  a  pledge  of  eternal  friendship  P  Let  us 
imitate  the  glonous  example !"  With  this  he 
emptied  out  the  vile  trash  of  his  own  cigar-case 
on  the  table,  and  replaced  it  with  my  precious 
Cubans.  "  Grand  old  fellow  was  Homer,  and  how 
well  he  understood  the  majesty  of  a  feast.  There 
was  that  geniality  about  liim — ^Horner  mi^ht  have 
been  Lord  Mayor  of  London;  and  when  one 
only  thinks  of  the  fellows  who  have  tried  to 
render  him  in  English— cold,  ascetic  creatures 
—hypochondriac  like  Cowpcr,  irritable  like 
Pope,  or  rigidlv  doctrinaire  Uke  Gladstone. 
What  a  mess  they  do  make  of  it!  Drvden 
might  have  done  it,  glorious  John !  who  had  the 
true  epic  spirit,  with  the  heart  of  a  bon-vivant  1 
John  would  have  got  drunk  over  the  battles,  and 
made  grand  things  of  them !" 

I  was  too  much  grieved  about  my  cigars  to 
feel  any  interest  in  this  rhapsody. 

"  No  Whig,  still  less  a  Badical,  could  trans- 
late Homer ;  there  must  be  ingrained  in  a  man's 
nature  the  veritable  spirit  of  a  Tory ;  a  king- 
revering,  port- loving  Tory!  You  are  a  Tory, 
Barnes,  or  at  least  a  Conservative;  and  a  Con- 
servative is  to  a  Tory  what  a  cutlet  is  to  a  mutton- 
chop." 

"  I  am  neither  a  mutton-chop  nor  a  cutlet^ 
sir,"  said  I,  gravely. 

"  You  aiG  surely  not  the  uncooked  thing  they 
call  a  Radical  P  Am  I  unreasonable  if  I  ask  for 
half  a  glass  more  of  that  delicious  Madeira? 
There,  positively  no  more.  It's  your  own  fault 
if  I  commit  an  excess.  Your  talk,  Barnes,  has 
carried  me  away ;  so  that  to  keep  up  with  you, 
I  have  bad  to  shake  out  all  mv  canvas,  royals, 
and  studding-sails.  You  are  fidgety — some  ap- 
pointment, some  rendezvous,  ehP  Why  cere- 
monious with  me?  Wbv  not  say  frankly,  Wat- 
kins,  old  fellow,  I  must  leave  you.  But  let  us 
meet  here  at  seven.  There's  just  enough  of 
that  Madeira  for  a  glass  after  the  soup,  and 
then  Cliquot— nothing  but  Cliquot  tul  the 
dessert.  Hurried,  are  you?  Well,  leave  the 
ordering  of  the  dinner  to  me.  Old  Bob  Surtees 
used  to  say  that  for  the  double  event,  meaning 
both  dinner  and  wine,  he'd  back  me  against 
Europe." 

I  don't  know  what  I  muttered  in  answer  to 
this  speech.  I  believe  I  grinned,  and  tried  to 
smile.  I  know  that  inwardlv  I  cursed  the  man, 
but  I  hurried  away  out  of  the  room,  almost 
afraid  that  my  anger  might  bring  on  a  fit,  while 
the  wretch  opened  my  newspaper,  and,  with  a 
leg  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  stretched  himself 
out  to  read. 

"  There's  a  mid-day  mail  packet  for  Holyhead, 
isn't  there.  Ford  ?"  I  whispered  to  the  waiter. 

"At  one  forty,  sir,  it  leaves  Kingstown." 

"  Pack  up  my  things  with  all  speed,  then,  and 
say  nothing  whatever  about  my  departure  in  the 
house,  and  particularlv  to  the  gentleman  who 
breakfasted  here,  ana  here's  a  sovereign  for 
you.  If  I  get  away  quietly,  you  shall  have 
j  another." 
\     Ford  earned  his  money ;  and«  at  two  o'clock. 
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I  was  looking  from  the  deck  of  the  packet  at  the 
fast  receding  shore,  and  thanking  Heaven  that 
some  miles  of  blue  water  now  separated  me  from 
Watkins,  as  I  hoped,  for  ever. 

I  took  the  express  to  London,  but  bearing  in 
mind  the  address  of  "  Limner's"  on  his  card.  I 
knew  I  had  no  safety  in  remaining  in  town.  I 
started,  therefore,  the  same  night  for  Ostend,  re- 
Bolvin*^  to  shape  my  future  course  after  a  little 
reflection. 

For  my  first  day  the  mere  sense  of  escape 
sufficed  me.  On  the  second  I  began  to  consiaer 
my  present  position  and  speculate  on  the  future. 
I  could  not  help  feeling  vexed  at  what  had  be- 
fallen me.  I  had  planned  out  my  life  to  suit  a  par- 
ticular locality,  where  I  understood  the  habits, 
and  knew  the  people  well,  just  as  a  fisherman 
might  have  devised  a  peculiar  fly  and  an  especial 
tackle  for  a  certain  river,  and  here  was  a  fellow 
oome  down  to  trouble  the  water,  and  destroy  all 
chance  of  sport  for  the  future.  To  suppose  that 
my  system  would  apply  elsewhere  was  absurd, 
and  1  felt  very  indignant  at  the  man  who  had 
disturbed  my  i&i\j  life  and  marred  my  prospects ; 
for,  as  to  continuing  to  follow  out  my  previous 
plan  in  his  presence  and  under  his  scrutiny,  I 
Knew  to  be  impossible. 

The  H6tel  aes  Bains,  where  I  stopped,  was 
comfortable,  and  the  table  d'hdte,  like  all  Belgian 
tables  d'hote,  good.  To  me,  too,  it  possesseathe 
nnspeakable  advantage  of  a  company,  not  one 
individual  of  which  I  had  ever  met  before.  My 
heretofore  life  had  been  so  completely  passed 
amongst  intimates  and  acquaintances,  tnat  I 
now  lelt  as  might  a  fashionable  physician,  who 
had  quitted  for  a  short  while  the  toils  and 
anxieties  of  practice  to  enjoy  himself  in  a  holi- 
day. Not  desirous  of  any  acquaintanceship  with 
my  neighbonrs,  I  limited  myself  at  t-able  almost 
entirely  to  the  part  of  listener.  I  need  scarcely 
tell  my  reader  what  a  dull  occupation  I  had 
assigned  myself.  The  travellers  were  nearly  all 
taken  from  a  very  low-down  stratum  of  middle- 
life  English,  and  their  criticisms  on  all  that  thev 
saw  ana  heard  were  little  else  than  sarcastic  aa- 
missions  of  their  daily  habits  when  at  home.  A 
few  here  and  there  would  perhaps  exhibit  more 
breeding,  but  they,  too,  showed  often  a  cloven 
hoof  of  another  kind,  and  displayed  the  unmis- 
takable signs  of  the  "English  leg"  abroad,  the 
loose-lying  picket,  who  brings  down  raw  sub- 
alterns ana  undergraduates  from  the  universities. 
There  was  one  of  these  there  at  this  time,  a 
high  specimen  of  his  order.  He  was  written  in 
the  hotel  list — and  I  suppose  authentically — 
the  Honourable  Reginald  Bokeby  —  a  stout, 
well-whiskered,  floria  fellow,  with  a  look  half- 
insinuating,  half-insolent  —  an  address  com- 
pounded of  the  fascinating  and  the  stem,  as  a 
craft  which  might  turn  out  to  be  a  yacht  or  a 
privateer.  He  made  some  advances  to  me  on  my 
arrival ;  but,  as  I  threw  out  a  half  hint  that  I  was 
reading  for  orders,  he  gave  me  up,  and  turned 
to  beat  other  preserves.  Nor  had  he  long  to 
seek,  two  very  unfled^d  ^oung  officers  of  a 
marching  regiment  having  just  then  presented 
themselves.    I  saw  the  first  greetings,  I  heard 


the  usual  admonitions  from  an  old  hand  on  the 
Continent,  as  the  Honourable  Reginald  jocularly 
called  himself,  and  all  the  well-known  cautions 
against  this,  that,  and  f  other.  I  watched  the 
exchanged  cigars,  the  chairs  set  near  each  other 
at  dinner,  the  little  muttered  drolleries  about 
the  rest  of  the  company,  facetis  which  almost 
convulsed  the  subs,  and  then  I  "  assisted"  at 
the  party  at  billiards,  where  the  honourable  cut 
as  poor  a  figure  as  could  be  desired,  losing 
everything — everything  but  his  temper. 

Now  Nokes  and  "Vokes,  of  the  Fifty-some- 
thing, were  as  uninteresting  a  pair  of  white- 
eyelashed,  long-eared  youths  as  ever  graced  a 
Gazette.  There  was  positivelynothing  about  them 
in  anyway  to  attach  a  sympathy  to  their  fortunes. 
Still  1  saw  that  they  were  going  to  be  devoured, 
and  I  could  not  help  watching  the  bloated  old 
spider,  who  was  preparing  them  for  his  meal.  He 
saw  that  I  had  estaolished  myself  in  observation 
over  him,  and  he  pive  me  one  or  two  significant 
intimations  to  mind  "  what  I  was  at,"  and  not 
bum  my  fingers  at  another  man's  candle.  I  was 
never  gifted  with  that  sort  of  heroic  love  of  peril 
that  sets  a  man  off  to  search  for  danger.  I  was,  so 
to  sav,  more  "nice"  than  Irish,  ana  I  hesitated 
whetner  I  should  incur  the  risk  of  saving  these 
creatures.  It  was  a  knotty  question,  which 
one  could  argue  successfully  on  either  side,  and 
day  after  day  passed  while  I  litigated  with  my- 
self. At  last — I  believe  it  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  extra  glass  of  Medoc— I  resolved 
on  the  brave  course,  and,  determining  thus 
valiantly,  I  walked  into  the  smoking-room, 
where  the  Honourable  Reginald  and  his  victims 
usually  adjourned  before  the  accustomed  little 
episode  at  the  billiard-table. 

There  were  no  others  present,  and  the  three 
tumed  on  me,  as  I  came  m,  a  look  half-resentful 
of  my  intrusion.  I  took  up  Gali^ni,  however, 
and  began  to  read,  without  heedm^  them.  One 
of  the  subs— it  was  Vokes,  I  believe — was  in- 
dulging in  a  budget  of  "  the  best  things  you 
ever  heard  in  your  life."  Such  drolleries,  such 
practical  jokes,  such  witty  rejoinders,  such 
**  stunning"  replies  as  are  rarely  heard — out  of 
the  mess-room.  His  friend,  too,  though  evi- 
dently familiar  with  these  facetise,  acted  like  a 
sort  of  flapper,  reminding  him  of  this  or  that 
he  might  have  omitted ;  and,  when  a  story  was 
finished,  bursting  out  in  Greek  chorus  fashion 
into  a  sort  of  inspired  rhapsody  of  innumerable 
hair-breadth  escapes  and  perils,  which  might  or 
might  not  be  maae  narrative. 

"  I  say.  Bob,"  cried  he,  in  one  of  these  in- 
tervals, '"  tell  him  that  capital  thing  about  the 
dinner — the  dinner,  you  know,  that  What's-his- 
name  was  going  to  give  Thingumme.  You  re- 
member, don't  YOU,  when  the  lellow  bolted  and 
the  other  chap  iined  by  himself." 

"  Oh  yes ;  that  was  a  game !"  exclaimed  the 
story-teller.  "  I  must  tellyou  that.  I  heard  it 
all  from  one  of  ours  who  was  over  in  Ireland  at 
the  time,  and  can  vouch  for  its  tmth.  There's 
a  great  snob  in  Dublin,  that  goes  everywhere 
ana  knows  every  one.  I'll  remember  his  name 
presently ;  and  they  had  him  to  dinner  one  day 
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at  the  9— th  me«s,  and  they  got  Watldns—you've 
lieardof  WatkinsP" 

As  he  got  thna  far,  my  hand  shook  so  that 
Galknani  rustled  in  mv  ffrasp  like  an  nmhrella 
in  anigh  wind;  hut  I  neld  it  firmly  in  front  of 
me,  and  hid  my  face.    He  went  on : 

"  Wa^ins,  they  say,  can  surpass  any  one, 
no  matter  who  he  is ;  and  when  they  told  him 
that    Barnes — that's   the    other   fellow — was 


oommg 

I  could  hear  no  more. 


I  jumped  up,  I  fear 


hi 


with  a  err,  for  I  felt  as  if  I  was  stung  hy  a 
snake.  I  rushed  to  my  room,  huddled  my 
clothes  how  I  could  into  my  trunk,  and  started 
for  Brussels  the  next  day.  I  reached  the 
Rhine,  and,  crossing  at  Ciofo^e,  I  set  out  for 
Cental  Germany,  never  haltmg  till  I  reached 
Eisenach— a  place  so  remote  and  unvisited  that 
I  knew  none  would  molest  me.  Eisenach  is  a 
very  lonesome  spot  ^  K;  was  there,  or  at  least 
in  its  immediate  neighhourhood,  that  Luther 
sought  refuge  from  persecution,  and  passed  some 
ears  of  his  life  in  tiie  grim  old  castle  of  Wash- 
lurg.  Well,  I  hope  he  liked  it  hetter  than  I 
did.  Lideed,  I  am  certain  he  bore  his  cap- 
tivity as  patiently.  At  last  endurance  reached 
its  hmits.  I  ^ew  so  wearied  of  the  little  grass- 
grown  sheds,  the  half-open  shops,  the  lazy  little 
fountain  that  took  half  an  hour  to  trickle  a  can 
full,  and  the  dreary-looking  inhabitants,  whose 
sole  intercourse  seemed  takmg  hats  off  to  each 
other,  that  I  emerged  once  more;  saving  to 
myself,  better  be  sunk  by  a  broadside  than  rot 
out  in  a  dry  dock.  Besides,  I  thought,  Watkins 
is  but  one  man.  The  world  is  wide.  Why 
should  we  even  jostle  each  other  P 

I  traversed  Switzerland  in  safety,  not  seeking, 
it  is  true,  the  most  travelled  route,  but  takinp: 
the  line  of  Zurich  and  Lucerne;  from  thence  I 
took  boat  for  Eflaellen.  The  day  was  cold  and 
un^nial,  and  verv  few  passengers  cared  to  set 
out.  I  was  glad,  to  see  but  one,  who  looked 
like  a  countryman.  He  was  a  young  fellow  of 
about  my  own  age,  extema%  very  new  to  the 
Continent,  and  far  from  accomplished  as  a 
linguist.  He  smiled  good  natureoly,  however, 
at  nis  own  blunders — ^French  or  German — and 
looked  good  humouredly  at  everythiog.  He 
was  open  and  eommunicative  about  himself  and 
told  me  that  having  been  appointed  to  a  civil 
post  at  Ceylon,  he  was  taking  a  rapid  glaooce  at 
the  Continent  before  startug.  He  did  not 
know — ^nor  even  care — ^which  way  he  went— he 
had  very  vague  notions  as  to  geography  gene- 
rally, and  seemed  absolutely  iDctifierent  whether 
his  course  lay  north  or  south. 

'*  As  you  see,"  siud  he,  *'  I  am  not  strong  in 
languages,  and  have  no  acquaintance  abroad, 
the  chances  are  that  I  shall  not  derive  great  ad- 
vantage from  my  foreign  tour." 

"Have  you  letter:*,  or  introductions?"  asked  I. 

"  None.  Nothing  of  the  kmo.  ?<av ;  I  have 
one;  but  there's  no  place  of  address  on  it, 
and  I  forget  even  the  name  of  the  person  it  is 
meant  for/' 

And  we  both  laughed  heartily  at  the  thought 
of  credentiaLi  so  likely  to  prove  o£  service. 


Mr.  Towers — ^this  was  his  name — ^was  not  au 
entertaining  com^^on.  He  was  one  of  those 
young  Bulls  that  every  one  has  met,  who  see 
objects  only  on  the  outside,  and  see  even  that 
wronff,  who,  taking  England  as  the  invariable 
standard  of  excellence  in  eveiything,  spend 
their  time  in  langhin^  at  whatever  is  not  ooa- 
formahle  to  home  notions,  and  re^d  the  Con- 
tinent generally  as  very  backward  m  civilisation. 
But,  as  I  said  before,  he  was  good  humoured, 
and  what  is  called  joUy ;  he  made  the  best  of  the 
little  mishaps  of  the  road,  and  laughed  heartily 
at  his  own  blunders,  when  he  came  to  perceive 
them.  He  was  so  helpless,  too,  that  I  felt 
drawn  towards  him  by  actual  compassion.  We 
therefore,  to  trayel  togettier  as  far  as 


Turin,  where,  not  knowing  how  long  the  com>- 
panionship  might  be  endnrable,  I  preferred  to 
have  a  friend  awaiting  me. 

At  Arona,  we  were  detained  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain,  which  had  swept  away  part  of  the  road, 
and  rendered  one  of  the  biixlges  unsafe  to  pass 
over.  It  was  a  dreary  halt;  for  Towers  was  one 
of  those  who  required  movement  and  fresh  ob- 
jects of  interest.  He  could  not  abide  a  book, 
and  hated  a  newspaper,  and  so  he  kept  walking  in 
and  out  of  the  room  all  day,  heaping  wooa  on 
the  fire,  or  miJdng  the  chimney  smoke,  fighting 
with  the  landlord^  terrier  till  it  bit  him,  and 
then  teasing  me  to  the  verge  of  despair  to 
know  whether  hvdrophobia  showed  itself  in- 
stantaneously, and  constantly  calling  for  brandy- 
and-water,  to  test  his  powers  of  swallow.  Then 
lie  took  an  active  turn,  and  f etdied  down  all  his 
thmgs  to  the  sitting-room,  began  packing  his 
trunk  afresh,  commenting  on  each  article  as  he 
folded  it,  asking  roe  what  I  thought  tliis  cost; 
how  long,  I  supposed,  he  had  oeen  wearing 
that ;  if  1  coi^d  ffoess  who  it  was  that  invented 
those  shoes,  and  so  on.  This  oompleted,  he 
undertook  the  same  task  with  his  dresaing-case, 
expatiating  on  the  softness  of  his  shaviog-brush, 
and  the  especial  merits  of  his  tooth-powder. 
Then  there  were  studs  and  wrist4)iittQns  and 
watch  tdnkets.  This  order  of  being  is  always 
curious  in  such  matters,  and  is  certain  to  have 
a  pin  with  a  larger  pearl  or  a  finer  emerald  than 
Roskell  could  procure  for  money.  He  passed 
them  all  in  review,  and  came  dbwn  at  last  to 
the  little  looking-glass  at  the  bottom,  lifting  up 
which  he  took  out  a  sealed  letter.  "  There  it 
is,"  said  he,  "  if  any  one  could  tell  me  where 
to  find  him." 

*'  Why  this  is  for  me,"  cried  I,  snatching  it 
out  of  his  band ;  ''Thomas  Bigby  Barnes,  that's 
my  name ;"  and  I  broke  the  se^  with  impatience. 

"Are  you  illP  are  vou  faint?  Shall  I  get 
vou  something  P — ^brandy  P  gin  P  No  one  dead, 
I  hope?"  muttered  he,  as  crushing  the  letter 
in  my  hands  1  pushed  rudely  past  him,  and 
gained  the  door ;  the  minute  alter  I  was  in  my 
own  room,  and  the  door  locked  and  bolted.  The 
letter  contained  but  half  a  dozen  lines,  and  they 
were  these : 

'<L!miier*a,  Bond-street 

I**Dbab  BARifBs, — ^Towers  has  asked  me  to 
introduce  him  to  the  best  fellow  in  Europe,  and  I 
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give  him  this  in  oomeqaeoee.  If  he  ahonld  gat  into 
^crapes,  rescue  bin.  If  he  fall  ioto  love,  langh  at 
him ;  If  into  debt,  lend  him  whatever  he  wants,  and 
credit  eternally  your  devoted  friend, 

"  Price  Watkisb." 

I  rang  mj  bell  very,  very  gently,  and  to  the 
Wfdter  I  said,  in  a  whisper,  "  TeU  the  young 
gentleman  in  No,  5  not  to  wait  dinner  for  me; 
tliat  1  am  poorly,  and  have  gone  to  bed ;  on  no 
account  am  I  to  be  disturbed  1"  A  five-franc 
piece  strengthened  the  force  ot  the  injtmotiou, 
and  I  was  alone. 

About  ei^^t  o'clock,  indeed,  a  knock  came  to 
the  door,  and  Towers  cried  out,  "Are  you 
better?  do  you  feel  all  light  again P"  But  I 
affected  to  snore  deeply,  and  he  stepped  quietly 
away  and  left  me.  Towards  midnimt  I  put  my 
trunk  and  carpet-bag  into  a  little  one-horse 
barocck),  and  startea  for  Como,  leaving  strict 
orders  with  the  waiter  to  say  that  I  had  gone 
towards  Turin. 

My  coinpanion  I  never  saw  more.  At  Gomo, 
I  rested  for  a  day,  and  then  set  out  for  the 
Breariia,  a  little  rural  district  south  of  the  Lake, 
where  I  bd^ed  with  a  steward's  faaiily  in 
the  most  retired  manner,  picking  up  some 
execrable  Italian,  and  learning  the  care  and  cul- 
ture of  silkworms.  October  came,  and  with 
the  tenth  of  that  month  I  knew  Towers  was 
to  sail  for  India,  and  so  I  came  forth  again  into 
the  world,  shaved  off  my  three-months'  beard, 
I  and  arrived  at  Milan.  I  now  made  a  vow  to 
myself  not  to  form  any  acc[uaintance,  nor  let  any 
circumstance  seduce  me  into  a  companionship. 
Besolving  to  put  my  theory  of  sdf-sumciency  to 
a  severe  teat,  I  went  to  Nice  ibr  the  winter, 
took  \xp  my  quarters  at  Ghauvein's;,  and  dined 
every  day  wuh  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
others  at  table  d'h6te.  never  uttering  a  syllabfe 
to  man,  woman,  or  cliild  at  table.  They  say  that 
when  a  man  has  done  anything  sufficlentljr  kmf 
to  be  notorious  for  it,  he  is  sure  to  like  it.  I 
believe  the  theory.  I  know  that  I  was  as  vam 
of  my  silent  system  as  other  men  were  of  their 
agrteability.  I  loved  to  see  the  curiosity  about 
me ;  to  overhear  the  muttered  questions  to  the 
waiter,  **  Was  he  alwavs  so  P  Was  it  a  shock  P  Is 
it  for  a  wager  P"  ana  so  on.  To  such  a  point 
of  perfection  had  I  carried  my  practice,  that 
no  matter  what  turn  of  gay,  hvely,  serious 
or  eventful  the  conversation  around  me  took,  I 
never  by  the  slightest  change  of  feature  showed 
any  passiag  interest  in  it.  Mooe  than  onoe  it 
occurred  to  me  to  meet  persons  I  had  seen  in 
societv  at  home,  but  my  anil,  stdid,  irresponsive 
look  deterred  them  all,  and  none  attempted  to 
renew  acquaintance  with  me.  One  day,  just  as 
I  took  my  place  at  table  and  was  unfolding  my 
napkin,  I  relt  a  hand  on  my  shoulder.  I  turned 
gravelv,  sternly  around  to  learn  the  cause. 
"Dort  you  remember  me,  Barnes,"  said  a  very 
fat  and  very  florid  voung  man,  with  a  scarlet 
neckcloth,  "Tanby,  of  the  BaysP  You  don't 
foiyet  me  P" 

1  shook  my  head  in  silence.  "  Not  remember 
me !"  cried  he.  "  Why,  you  were  constantly  at 
our  mess !"    Another  shake  of  my  head,  more 


doubtful  than  iko  former  one.  ''And  it  was 
through  vou  we  got  to  know  Ukat  preciouB  fel- 
low Watkins— fierce  Watkins." 

I  arose  and  left  the  room.  I  must  have  had 
something  like  a  slight  fit,  for  when  I  regained 
consciousness  I  was  lying  on  my  bed,  and  the 
waiter  was  placing  wet  towels  on  my  forehead. 
I  rallied,  however,  quickly,  and,  hasting  down 
to  the  Post,  to^  my  place  (or  Genoa,  and 
quitted  Nice  by  ten  o^dock  that  night,  I  trust 
never  to  revisit  it. 

I  will  not  dare  to  follow  the  unevent^  days 
that  succeeded.  A  mocfaid  terror  of  being  re* 
cognised,  a  fear  I  can  only  liken  to  a  felon's 
dread  of  detection,  haunted  me.  It  ¥ra8  in  vain 
I  said  to  myself  that  I  was  ffuiltless;  that 
neither  shame  nor  reproach  attacmed  to  me.  I 
acquired  no  sense  of  courage  through  reason^ 
for  I  had  soared  into  a  region  where  reason  has 
little  sway.  In  a  word,  I  had  beeun  to  run 
away  from  a  shadow,  and  very  littie  imagina^ 
tion  was  needed  to  picture  forth  my  pursuer. 

I  hasten  to  conclude. 

It  was  about  two  years  after  my  harried  de- 
parture from  Nice  that  I  found  myself  towards 
the  close  of  autumn  at  Terracina.  I  was  stay- 
ing at  that  inn  wliich  certain  guide-books  tell 
us  was  ance  the  seat  of  Gicero's  villa,  and 
which,  true  or  not,  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
spots  on  the  road  southwards.  The  only  other 
travellers  there  at  the  time  were  an  old  English 
general,  a  son  seemingly  far  advanced  in  con* 
sumption,  and  a  prettv  girl,  his  daughter,  who 
usea  to  sit  under  the  orange-trees  and  read 
aloud  for  her  brother,  a  practice  of  which  I 
derived  my  shan  of  advantage,  by  affect- 
ing to  sketch  from  the  rooks  that  skirted 
the  garden,  but  qoite  near  enough  to  hear  her 
voice. 

Tlie  general,  who  was  always  poking  about 
the  strand  after  shells — he  was  a  passionate 
conchologist — would  touch  his  hat  as  he  passed 
me,  and  I  returned  ike  salute ;  our  acquaintance 
went  no  further,  but  I  knew  Bella  well,  that  is 
to  say,  I  heard  her  brother  call  her  by  that  name 
a  dosen  times  a  day,  and  her  sweet  thrilling 
voice,  as  she  read  out  Shelley  or  Keats,  vibrated 
within  me  like  a  bell  in  a  shrine.  That  poor 
fellov  George  coughed  painfully---so  painfully 
that  the  reading  would  cease  at  times,  and  her 
voice  would  subside  to  a  low  murmur,  and  then 
out  of  deference  to  them  I  would  steal  away, 
and  not  come  back  till  the  book  was  resumed. 
Thus  glided  on  the  days,  almost  dream-like  in 
their  shadowy  form,  when  one  morning,  as  I  sat 
in  my  accustomed  nook,  I  heard  Bella  say  some- 
thing about  a  book  which  she  believed  she  had 
brought  with  her,  but  found  to  her  great  regret 
she  had  forgotten. 

''And  I  am  so  sorry,  Georse,  for  I  wanted  to 
read  you  Genevieve,  and  miULe  it  one  of  your 
favourites,  as  it  is  of  mine." 

Now,  I  had  a  copy  of  Coleridge  in  mv  room, 
but  I  had  not  the  courage  to  oner  it,  the  more 
since  I  had  no  pretext  lor  knowing  that  they 
wanted  it,  and  yet  what  a  chudish  thing  it  was 
to  feel  that  the  very  book  they  wished  for  was 
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30  near  them,  and  still  denied  them,  and  what  a 
requital,  too,  was  this  for  all  the  pleasure  I  had 
surreptitiously  enjoyed  from  those  same  read- 
ings !  I  could  write  a  note,  it  is  true,  saying 
that  having  by  a  mere  accident  overheard — over- 
heard was  a  most  unhappy  word,  and  an  ugly 
confession  besides !  One  should  not  overhear, 
or  if  thev  did,  should  never  avow  it.  "What  was 
then  to  be  done  P  "  Yes,"  cried  I,  '*  I  have  hit 
it;  there  is  a  way  to  do  it!  I'll  leave  the 
volume  on  the  little  marble  table  under  the 
orange-tree,  with  a  card  for  Miss  Sewell  on  it, 
and  set  out  at  once  for  Naples.  This  would 
save  me  the  awkwardness  oi  presentation,  and 
the  embarrassment  of  any  recognition  they 
might  accord  to  my  attention." 

I  did  this  the  next  day,  and  was  some  miles 
on  my  road  to  Naples  by  the  time  they  came  to 
know  it. 

Three  months  later— almost  to  a  day— I  was 
standing  on  the  shore  at  Palermo,  when  a  voung 
lad^  passed  me,  walking  by  the  side  of  a  wheeled 
chair,  in  which  an  invalid  was  seated.  I  paid 
little  attention  to  this  object,  only  too  frequent 
in  this  land  of  convalescence,  when  I  heard  my 
name,  or  something  like  my  name,  uttered,  and 
immediately  afterwards,  a  courier  coming  up, 
saluted  me  respectfully,  and  said  his  master 
(pointing  io  the  chair)  would  take  it  as  a  great 
favour  11  I  would  speak  with  him.  I  walked 
forward,  and  found  myself  in  front  of  the 
Sewells.  Lonff  estrangement  from  society  and 
intercourse  haa  of  course  served  to  render  me 
more  bashful  and  awkward  than  ever,  but  such 
was  the  tact  and  delicacy  of  their  address,  so 
easy  and  unaffected  the  kmdliness  of  their  man- 
ner, as  they  thanked  me  for  my  book,  and 
all  the  pleasure  it  had  afforded  them,  that, 
poor  hermit  as  I  was,  I  felt  half-choking  with 
gratitude  for  even  so  slight  a  touch  of  inte- 
rest. 

I  have  promised  to  be  brief,  and  I  will  keen 
my  word.  From  that  da^  I  grew  intimate  witn 
the  Sewells.  They  lived  in  the  same  hotel  with 
me,  and  I  soon  became  one  of  them.  I  cannot 
trust  myself  to  speak  of  the  delight  it  gave  me 
to  be  again  reconciled  to  my  species,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  human  family.  I  took  to  shells, 
and  sea-machines,  and  cough  lozenges,  and  the 
**  sensitive  plant,"  and — there's  no  use  blinking 
it — fell  head  over  ears  in  love. 

"And  Barnes  has  consented  to  come  with  us, 
father,"  cried  George,  one  day,  after  breakfast. 
"  Barnes — who  hates  the  sea,  and  detests  a  yacht 
— says  that  he  will  come  to  Corfu.'* 

"  Well  done,  Barnes  I  and  we'll  have  a  dredge, 
just  like  what  the  fellows  use  for  the  corsJ  fishery, 
and  you'll  see  what  glorious  things  we'U  rake  up 
out  of  old  ocean,"  said  the  general. 

"  And  such  sketches  as  we'll  make,  Mr. 
Barnes,"  said  another  and  sweeter  voice,  "of 
those  Albanian  Alps,  with  the  glow  of  sunset 
on  them.  That  amber  and  opu  blending  you 
grew  BO  poetical  about  t'other  evening." 


"But  we  can't  leave  this  before  the  four- 
teenth," returned  George.  "Do  what  he  will, 
he  cannot  reach  this  earlier  than  the  tenth, 
and  we  must  at  least  let  him  have  four  days' 
law." 

"Who  is  it  that  he  speaks  of?"  asked  I,  of 
Belb. 

"  A  great  friend  of  George's.  Neither  papa 
nor  I  know  him ;  but  George  raves  of  him— of 
his  tact  and  pleasantry,  his  temper^  and  his  high 
spirits." 

"And  his  name?" 

"How  is  your  Admirable  Crichton  called, 
George  P"  asked  she,  laughing ;  "  for  I  as  often 
style  nim  Wilkins  as  Popkins?' 

"  I  think  you  might  have  learned  his  name  by 
this  time,  Bella,  not  to  say  that  every  one  on 
town  has  at  least  heard  of  Price  Watkins." 

"  If  I  had  not  caught  the  chair  in  my  hand,  I 
should  have  fallen ;  but  I  trembled  so  violently 
that  Bella  noticed  it,  and  in  a  gentle  whisper 
said, "  Could  I  have  said  anything  to  offend  you  P 
Is  he  a  dear  friend  of  yours  P" 

"Of  mine  —  a  friend  of  mine!"  What  a 
thought !  "  I  have  spasms  of  the  heart  some- 
times; they  take  me  suddenly.  A  Mend  of 
mine  I    Oh,  Bella,  if  you  but  knew " 

1  could  not  utter  more,  but  rushed  madly  out 
of  the  room,  and  down  to  the  quay.  This  time 
I  never  stopped  to  pack  up  my  effects,  but  left 
them  there,  scattered  and  at  large,  aU  behind 
me.  There  was  a  steamer  starting  for  Tunis.  I 
jumped  on  board  of  her,  and  hurrying  down 
below,  gave  free  course  to  my  sorrow. 

It  is  now  eighteen  months  and  three  weeks 
since  that  unhappy  day,  and  I  still  live  here> 
abnost  on  the  very  spot  where  I  hinded.  My 
daily  occupation  is  to  con  over  the  deaths  in  the 
Times,  which  the  consul  is  so  kind  as  to  let  me 
see  each  afternoon,  but  no  record  of  Price  Wat- 
kins  having  gone  to  his  audit  has  reached  me, 
and  till  assured  of  such  a  consummation,  I  must 
live,  perhaps  die,  an  exile.  To  the  sympa- 
thising reader  I  appeal,  if  by  any  chance  ne 
should  learn  that  P.  W.  is  no  more,  to  address 
one  line  to  Thomas  B.  Barnes,  care  of  n.M. 
Consul,  Tangiers,  with  the  assurance  that 
though  the  event  may  be  matter  of  sorrow  to 
some,  it  will  make  my  heart  the  lightest  heart 
in  Africa. 
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I  HATE  letired  into  the  bosom  of  my  family. 
We  are  residing  in  the  secluded  Tillage  of 
Ruswsrp,  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  about  two 
miles  inland  from  Whitby.  Our  lodgings  are 
oraifortable,  and  we  possess  the  additional  bless- 
ing of  a  tidy  landlady.  Mrs.  Wragge  and  Miss 
Yanstone  preceded  me  here,  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  I  laid  down  for  effecting  our  retreat  from 
York.  On  the  next  day  I  followed  them  alone,  with 
the  luggage.  On  leaving  the  terminus,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  lawyer's  clerk  in  close 
confabulation  with  the  detective  officer  whose 
advent  I  had  prophesied.  I  left  him  in  peace- 
able possession  of  the  city  of  York,  and  the  whole 
surrounding  neighbourhood.  He  has  returned 
the  compliment;  and  has  left  us  in  peaceable 
possession  of  the  valley  of  the  Esk,  thirty  miles 
away  from  him. 

Kemarkable  results  have  followed  my  first 
efforts  at  the  cultivation  of  Miss  Yanstone's 
dramatic  abilities. 

I  have  discovered  that  she  possesses  extra- 
ordinary talent  as  a  mimic.  She  has  the  flexible 
face,  the  manageable  voice,  and  the  sharp  dra- 
matic perception  which  fit  a  woman  for  cha- 
racter-parts and  disguises,  on  the  stage.  All 
she  now  wants  is  teaching  and  practice  to 
make  her  sure  of  her  own  resources.  The  ex- 
perience of  her,  thus  gained,  has  revived  an 
idea  in  my  mind,  which  originally  occurred  to 
me,  atone  of  the  "At  Homes"  of  the  late  in- 
imitable Charles  Mathews,  comedian.  I  was  in 
the  Wine  Trade  at  the  tune,  I  remember.  We 
imitated  the  Yintage-processes  of  Nature,  in  a 
back  kitchen  at  Brompton;  and  produced  a 
dinner-sherry,  pale  and  curious,  tonic  in  charac- 
ter, round  in  the  mouth,  a  favourite  with  the 
Court  of  Spain,  at  nineteen  and  sixpence  a 
dozen,  botUes  in.dnded^Fide  Prospectus  of  the 
period.  The  profits  of  myself  and  partners  were 
small;  we  were  in  advance  of  the  tastes  of  the 
age,  and  in  debt  to  the  bottle  merchant.    Being 
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at  my  wits'  end  for  want  of  money,  and  seeing 
what  audiences  Mathews  drew,  the  idea  occurred 
to  me  of  starting  an  imitation  of  the  great  Imi- 
tator himself,  in  the  shape  of  an  "  At  Home," 
given  by  a  woman.'  The  one  tri^iig  obstacle  in 
the  way,  was  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  woman. 
From  ^t  time  to  this,  I  have  hitherto  failed  to 
overcome  it.  I  have  conquered  it  at  last;  I 
have  found  the  woman  now.  Miss  Yanstone 
possesses  youth  and  beauty  as  well  as  talent. 
Train  her  in  the  art  of  dramatic  disguise ;  pro- 
vide her  with  appropriate  dresses  for  different 
characters;  develop  her  accomplishments  in 
singing  and  playing;  give  her  plenty  of  smart 
talk  addressed  to  the  audience ;  advertise  her  as 
A  Young  Lady  at  Home ;  astonish  the  public  by 
a  dramatic  entertainment  which  depends  firom 
first  to  last  on  that  young  lady's  own  sole  exer- 
tions; commit  the  entire  management  of  Uie 
thing  to  my  care— and  what  follows,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  P  Eame  for  my  &ir  relative, 
and  a  fortune  for  myself. 

I  put  these  considerations,  as  frankly  as  usual, 
to  Miss  Yanstone ;  offering  to  write  the  Enter- 
tainment, to  manage  all  the  business,  and  to  share 
the  profits.  I  did  not  forget  to  strengthen  my  case, 
by  informing  her  of  the  jealousies  she  wotdd  en- 
counter, and  the  obstacles  she  would  meet, 
if  she  went  on  the  stage.  And  I  wound  up  by 
a  neat  reference  to  the  private  inquiries  which 
she  is  interested  in  making,  and  to  the  personal 
independence  which  ^e  is  desirous  of  securing 
before  she  acts  on  her  informatioiL  "  If  you  go 
on  the  stage,"  I  said,  "your  services  will  be 
bought  by  a  manager,  and  he  may  insist  on  his 
claims  just  at  the  time  when  you  want  to  get 
free  from  him.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  adopt 
my  views,  you  will  be  your  own  mistress  and 
your  own  manager,  and  you  can  settle  your 
course  just  as  you  like."  This  consideration  ap- 
peared to  strike  her.  She  took  a  day  to  consider 
it ;  and  when  the  day  was  over,  gave  her  consent. 

I  had  the  whole  transaction  down  in  bhick 
and  white  immediately.  Oar  arrangement  is 
eminently  satisfactory,  except  in  one  particular. 
She  shows  a  morbid  distrust  of  writing  her  name 
at  the  bottom  of  any  document  whi(£  I  present 
to  her;  and  roundly  dedares  she  wiU  sign  no- 
thing. As  long  as  it  is  her  interest  to  provide 
herself  with  pecuniary  resources  for  the  future, 
she  verbally  engages  to  go  on*    When  it  ceases 
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to  be  her  interest,  she  plainly  threatens  to  leave 
off  at  a  week's  notice.  A  difficult  girl  to  deal 
with:  £he  has  found  oat  her  own  wdie  to  me 
already.  One  comfort  is,  I  hanre  the  cooking  of 
the  accounts;  and  my  fair  relative  AsH  net  fil 
her  pockets  too  suddenly,  if  I  can  help  it. 

My  exertions  in  training  Miss  Yanstone  for 
the  coming  experiment,  have  been  vaned  by  the 
writing  of  two  anonymons  letters,  in  that  young 
lady's  interests.  Finding  her  too  fidgety  about  ar- 
ranging  matters  with  her  friends  to  pay  proper  at- 
tention to  my  instructions,  I  wrote- anonymously 
to  the  lawyer  who  is  conducting  the  inquiry 
after  her ;  recommending  him  in  a  friendly  way 
to  give  it  up.  The  letter  was  enclosed  to  a  fiiend 
of  mine  in  London,  with  instructions  to  post  it 
at  Charing-cross.  A  week  later,  ^  sent  a  second 
letter,  throngh  tiie  same  diannel,  requesting  the 
lawyer  to  inform  m^  in  writing,  whether  he  and 
his  clrants  had  or  had  not  decided  on  taking  my 
advice.  I  directed  him,  with  jocose  reference 
to  the  collision  of  interests  between  ns,  to  ad- 
dress his  letter :— "  Tit  for  Tat,  Post  Office,  West 
Strand." 

In.  a  few  days  the  answer  arrived— privately 
forwarded,  of  course,  to  Post-office,  Whitby,  by 
arrangement  with  my  Mend  in  London. 

The  lawyer's  reply  was  short  and  suriy ;  "  Sir— 
If  my  advice  had  been  followed,  you  and  your  ano- 
nymous letter  would  both  be  treated  with  the  con- 
tempt which  they  deserve.  But  the  wishes  of  Miss 
Magdalen  Yanstone's  eldest  sister  have  claims  on 
my  consideration  which  I  cannot  dispute;  and  at 
her  entreaty  I  inform  you  that  all  further  proceed- 
ings on  my  part  are  withdrawn— on  the  express 
understanding  that  this  concession  is  to  open  faci- 
lities for  written  communication,  at  least,  be- 
tween the  two  sisters.  A  letter  from  the  elder 
Miss  Yanstone  is  enclosed  in  this.  If  I  don't 
hear,  in  a  week's  time,  that  it  has  been  received, 
I  shall  place  the  matter  once  more  in  the  hands 
of  the  police.— WmiAM  Pendbil.**  A  sour 
man,  this  William  Pendril.  I  can  only  say  of 
him,  what  an  eminent  nobleman  once  said  of  his 
siiXky  servant — "  I  wouldn't  have  snch  a  temper 
as  that  fellow  has  got,  for  any  earthly  considera- 
tion that  could  be  offered  me  !'* 

As  a  matter  of  course,  I  looked  into  the  letter 
which  the  lawyer  enclosed,  before  delivering  it. 
Miss  Yanstone,  the  elder,  described  herself  as 
distracted  at  not  hearing  from  her  sister;  as 
suited  with  a  governess's  situation  in  a  private 
family ;  as  going  into  the  situation  in  a  week's 
time ;  and  as  longing  for  a  letter  to  comfort  her, 
before  she  faced  the  trial  of  undertaking  her  new 
duties.  After  closing  the  envelope  again,  I  ac- 
companied the  delivery  of  the  letter  to  Miss 
Yanstone,  the  younger,  by  a  word  of  caution. 
'*  Are  you  more  sure  of  your  own  courage  now,"  I 
said,  "  than  you  were  when  I  met  you  P"  She  was 
ready  with  her  answer.  "Captain  Wragge,  when 
you  met  me  on  the  Walls  of  York,  I  had  not 
gone  too  far  to  go  back.  I  have  gone  too  far  now." 

If  she  really  feels  this— and  I  think  she  does— 
her  corresponding  with  her  sister  can  do  no  hann« 


She  wrote  at  great  length  the  same  day;  cried 
profusely  over  her  own  epistolatory  composi- 
tion; and  was  remarkably  ill-tempered  and  snap- 
^pish  towards  me,  when  we  met  in  l^e  evening. 
She  wants  experience,  poor  giri.—^  sadly  wants 
experience  of  .the  world.  How  consoling  to 
know  that  I  am  just  the  man  to  give  it  her ! 
n. 
{Chromdefor  November.'] 

We  are  established  at  Derby.  The  Entertain- 
maat  is  writtoi ;  and  the  rehearsab  are  in  steady 
progress.  All  difficulties  are  provided  for,  but 
the  one  eternal  difficulty  of  money.  Miss  Yan- 
stone's  resources  strdtdi  easily  enough  to  the 
limits  of  onr  personid  wants;  including  piano- 
forte hire  for  practice,  and  the  purchase  and 
making  of  the  necessary  dresses.  But  the 
expenses  of  starting  the  Entertainment  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  means  we  possess. 
A  theatrical  friend  of  mine  here,  whom  I  had 
hoped  to  interest  in  our  undertaking,  proves 
unhappily  to  be  at  a  crisis  in  his  career.  The 
field  of  human  sympathy,  out  of  which  I  might 
have  raised  the  needful  pecuniary  crop,  is  closed 
to  me  from  want  of  time  to  cultivate  it.  I  see 
no  other  resource  left— if  we  are  to  be  ready  by 
Christmas — ^than  to  try  one  of  the  local  music- 
sellers  in  this  town,  who  is  said  to  be  a  speculat- 
ing man.  A  private  rehearsal  at  these  lodgings, 
and  a  baigam  which  will  fill  the  pockets  of  a 
grasping  stranger— such  are  the  sacrifices  which 
dire  necessity  imposes  on  me  at  starting.  Well ! 
there  is  only  one  consolation.  I'll  cheat  the 
music-seller. 

m. 
[Chronicle  for  December.    Fint  ForimgM!] 

The  music-seller  extorts  my  unwilling  respect. 
He  is  one  of  the  very  few  htmian  beings  I  have 
met  with  in  the  course  of  my  life  who  is  not  to 
be  cheated.  He  has  taken  a  masterly  advantage 
of  our  helplessness;  and  has  imposed  terms  on 
us,  for  performances  at  Derby  and  Nottingham, 
with  such  a  business-like  disregard  of  aJl  in- 
terests but  his  own,  that— fond  as  I  am  of  put- 
ting things  down  in  black  and  white— I  really  can- 
not prevail  upon  myself  to  record  the  bargain.  It 
is  needless  to  say,  I  have  yielded  with  my  best 
grace ;  sharing  with  my  fair  relative  the  wretehed 
pecuniary  prospects  offered  to  us.  Our  turn 
wiU  come.  In  the  mean  time,  I  cordially  regret 
not  having  known  the  local  music-selier  in  early 
life. 

Personally  speaking,  I  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  !Miss  Yanstone.  We  have  arranged  that 
she  shall  regularly  forward  her  address  (at  the 
post-office)  to  her  friends,  as  we  move  about 
from  place  to  place.  Besides  communicating  in 
this  way  with  her  sister,  she  also  reports  herself 
to  a  certain  Mr.  Clare,  residing  in  Stnnersetshire,  , 
who  is  to  forward  all  letters  exchanged  between 
herself  and  his  son.  Careful  inquiry  has  in- 
formed me  that  this  latter  individnal  is  now  in 
China.  Having  suspected,  from  the  first,  that 
there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  background,  it 
is  highly  satisfactory  to  know  that  he  recedes 
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into  the  remote  perspedire  of  Asia.    Long  may 
he  remain  there ! 

The  trifling  responsibility  of  finding  a  name 
for  our  talented  Magdalen  to  perform  under,  has 
been  cast  on  my  shoulders.  She  feels  no  interest 
whatever  in  this  part  of  the  subject.  "  Give  me 
any  name  you  like,"  she  said ;  "  I  have  as  much 
right  to  one  as  to  another.  Make  it  yourself." 
I  have  readily  consented  to  gratify  her  wishes. 
The  resources  of  my  commercial  library  include 
a  list  of  useful  names  to  assume ;  and  we  can 
choose  one  at  Ave  minutes'  notice,  when  the  ad- 
mirable man  of  business  who  now  oppresses  us 
is  ready  to  issue  his  advertisements.  On  this 
point  my  mind  is  easy  enough :  all  my  anxieties 
centre  in  the  fair  performer.  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  she  will  do  wonders  if  she  is  only 
left  to  herself  on  the  first  night.  But  if  the 
day's  post  is  mischievous  enough  to  upset  her, 
by  a  letter  from  her  sister,  I  tremble  for  the 
consequences. 

IV. 

[Chronicle  for  December.    Second  Fortmgki^'\ 
My  gifted  relative  has  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  public,  and  has  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
future  fortunes. 

On  the  first  night,  the  attendance  was  larger  than 
I  had  ventured  to  hope.  The  novelty  of  an  even- 
ing's entertainment,  <»nducted  from  beginning  to 
end  by  the  unaided  exertions  of  a  young  lady  (see 
advertisement)  roused  the  public  curiosity,  and 
the  seats  were  moderately  well  filled.  As  good 
luck  would  have  it,  no  letter  addressed  to  Miss 
Yanstone  came  that  day.  She  wa»in  full  posses- 
sion of  herself,  until  she  got  the  first  dress  on,  and 
heard  the  bell  ring  for  the  music.  At  that  critical 
moment  she  sudd^y  broke  down.  Ifound  her  alone 
in  the  waiting-room,  sobbing,  and  talking  like  a 
child.  "Oh,  poor  papa!  poor  papa!  Oh,  my 
God,  if  he  saw  me  now !"  My  experience  in  such 
matters  at  once  informed  me  that  it  was  a  case 
for  sal-volatile,  accompanied  by  sound  advice. 
We  strung  her  up,  in  no  time,  to  concert  pitch ; 
set  her  eyes  in  ablaze ;  and  made  her  out-blush 
her  own  rouge.  The  curtain  rose  when  we  had 
got  her  at  a  red  heat.  She  dashed  at  it,  exactly 
as  she  dashed  at  it  in  the  back  drawing-room  at 
Rosemary-lane.  Her  personal  appearance  settled 
the  question  of  her  reception  before  she  opened 
her  lips.  She  rushed  full  gallop  through  her 
changes  of  character,  her  songs,  and  her  dialogue ; 
makiog  mistakes  by  the  dozen,  and  never 
stopping  to  set  them  right;  carrying  the  people 
along  with  her  in  a  perfect  whirlwind,  and  never 
waiting  for  the  applause.  The  whole  thing  was 
over  twenty  minutes  sooner  than  the  time  we  had 
calculated  on.  She  carried  it  through  to  the 
end;  and  fainted  on  the  waiting-room  sofiE^ 
a  minute  after  the  curtain  was  down.  Tkt 
music-seller  having  taken  leave  of  his  senses 
from  sheer  astonishment ;  and  I  having  no  even- 
ing costume  to  appear  in— we  sent  the  doctor  to 
mkt  the  necessary  apology  to  the  public,  who 
were  calling  for  her  till  the  place  nmg  again^  I 
prompted  our  medical  orator  with  a  neat  speech 


from  behind  the  curtain ;  and  I  never  heard  such 
applause,  from  such  a  comparatively  small  audi- 
ence, before  in  my  life.  Ifelt  the  tribute—!  felt 
it  deeply.  Fourteen  years  ago  I  scraped  to- 
gether the  wretched  means  of  existence,  in  this 
very  town,  by  reading  the  newspaper  (with  ex- 
planatory comments)  to  the  company  at  a  public- 
house.  And  now,  here  I  am  at  the  top  of  the  tree. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  my  first  proceed- 
ing was  to  bowl  out  the  musi&«eller  on  the  spot 
He  called  the  next  morning ,  no  doubt  with  a 
libend  proposal  for  extending  the  engagement 
beyond  Derby  and  Nottingham.  My  niece  was 
described  as  not  well  enough  to  see  hhn ;  and, 
when  he  asked  for  me,  he  was  told  I  was  not  up. 
I  happened  to  be,  at  that  moment,  engaged  in 
putting  the  case  pathetically  to  our  gifted  Mag- 
dalen. Her  answer  waa  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory.  She  would  permanently  engage 
herself  to  nobody— least  of  all  to  a  man  who 
had  taken  sordid  advantage  of  her  position  and 
mine.  She  would  be  her  own  mistress,  and 
share  the  profits  with  me,  while  she  wanted 
money,  and  while  it  suited  her  Hb  go  on.  So 
far  so  good.  But  the  reason  she  added  next,  for 
her  flattering  preference  of  myself,  T^as  less  to 
my  taste.  "  The  music-seller  is  not  the  man 
whom  I  employ  to  make  my  inquiries,"  she  said. 
"  You  are  the  man."  I  don't  like  her  steadily  re- 
membering those  inquiries,  in  the  first  bewilder- 
ment of  her  success.  It  looks  ill  for  the  future ; 
it  looks  infernally  ill  for  the  future. 
v. 
IC^romele  for  Jamtary,  1847.] 

She  has  shown  the  cloven  foot  idready.  I 
b^in  to  be  a  little  afraid  of  her. 

On  the  oondttsion  of  the  Nottingham  engage- 
ment (the  results  of  which  more  than  equalled 
the  results  at  Derby),  I  proposed  taking  the  en- 
tertainment next— now  we  had  got  it  into  our 
own  hands— to  Newark.  Miss  Yanstone  raised  no 
objection,  until  we  came  to  the  question  of  time, 
when  she  amazed  me  by  stipulating  for  a  week's 
delay,  before  we  appeared  in  public  again. 

"For  what  possible  purpose ?"  I  asked. 

"For  the  purpose  of  making  the  inquiries 
which  I  mentioned  to  you  at  York,"  she  an- 
swered. 

I  instantly  enlarged  on  the  danger  of  delay ; 
putting  all  the  considerations  before  her  in  every 
ima^pnable  form.  She  remained  perfectly  im- 
movable. I  tried  to  shake  her  on  the  quecition  of 
expenses.  She  answered  by  handing  me  over 
her  share  of  the  proceeds  at  Derby  and  Not- 
tingham—and there  were  my  expenses  paid,  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  two  guineas  a  day.  I  wonder 
who  first  picked  out  a  mule  as  the  type  of  obsti- 
nacy? How  little  knowledge  that  man  must 
have  had  of  women! 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  I  took  down  my  in- 
structions in  bhick  and  white,  as  usual.  My 
first  exertions  were  to  be  directed  to  the  dis- 
covery of  Mr.  Michael  Yanstone's  address :  I 
was  also  expected  to  find  out  how  long  he  was 
likely  to  live  there,  and  whether  he  had  sold 
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Combe-RaTcn  or  not.  My  next  inquiries  were 
to  inform  me  of  liis  ordinary  habits  of  life;  of 
what  he  did  with  his  money;  of  who  his  intimate 
friends  were;  and  of  the  sort  of  terms  on  which 
his  son,  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone,  was  now  liying  with 
him.  Lastly,  the  investigations  were  to  end  in 
discorering  whether  there  was  any  female  re- 
latire,  or  any  woman  exercising,  domestic  autho- 
rity in  the  house,  who  was  known  to  have  an  in- 
fluence over  either  father  or  son. 

If  my  long  practice  in  cultivating  the  field  of 
human  sympathy  had  not  accustomed  me  to  pri- 
vate investigations  into  the  affairs  of  other  people, 
I  might  have  found  some  of  these  queries  rather 
di£&cult  to  deal  with  in  the  course  of  a  week.  As 
it  was,  I  gave  myself  all  the  benefit  of  my  own 
experience;  and  brought  the  answers  back  to 
Nottingham,  in  a  day  less  than  the  given  time. 
Here  th^  are,  in  regular  order,  for  convenience 
of  future  reference  :— 

(1.)  Mr.  Michael  Yanstone  is  now  residing  at 
German-place,  Brighton,  and  likely  to  remain 
there,  as  he  finds  the  air  suit  him.  He  reached 
London,  from  Switzerland,  in  September  last ; 
and  sold  the  Combe-Raven  property  immediately 
on  his  arrival. 

(2.)  His  ordinary  habits  of  life  are  secret  and 
retired;  he  seldom  visits,  or  receives  company. 
Part  of  his  money  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  funds, 
and  part  laid  out  in  railway  investments  which 
have  survived  the  panic  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-six,  and  ai^  rapidly  rising  in  value.  Since 
his  arrival  in  England,  he  has  also  speculated  with 
great  judgment  in  house  property.  He  has  some 
houses  in  remote  parts  of  London;  and  some 
houses  in  certain  wateiing-plaoes  on  the  East 
coast,  which  are  shown  to  be  advancing  in  public 
repute.  In  all  these  cases,  he  is  reported  to  have 
made  remarkably  good  bargains. 

(3.)  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  who  his  inti- 
mate friends  are.  Two  names  only  have  been 
ascertaiQfid.  The  first  is.  Admiral  Bartram; 
supposed  to  have  been  under  friendly  obligations, 
in  past  years,  to  Mr.  Michael  Yanstone.  The 
second  is  Mr.  George  Bartrain,  nephew  of  the 
Admiral,  and  now  staying  on  a  short  visit  in  the 
house  at  German-place.  Mr.  Geoi^  Bartram  is 
the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Yanstone's  sister, 
also  deceased.  He  is  therefore  a  cousin  of  Mr. 
Noel  Yanstone's.  This  last— viz.  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone— is  in  delicate  health,  and  is  living  on 
excellent  terms  with  his  father,  in  German-place. 

(4.)  There  is  no  female  relative  in  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Yanstone's  family  circle.  But  there  is  a 
housekeeper,  who  has  lived  in  his  service  ever 
since  his  wife's  death,  and  who  has  acquired  a 
strong  influence  over  both  father  and  son.  She 
is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  elderly,  and  a  widow. 
Iler  name  is  Mrs.  Lecount. 

On  placing  these  particulars  in  Miss  Yan- 
stone's  hands,  she  made  no  remark,  except  to 
thank  me.  I  endeavoured  to  iavite  her  confi- 
dence. No  results;  nothing  but  a  renewal  of 
civility,  and  a  sudden  shifting  to  the  subject  of 


the  Entertainment.  Yery  good.  If  she  won't 
give  me  the  information  I  want,  the  conclusion  is 
obvious— I  must  help  myself. 

Business  considerations  claim  the  remainder  of 
this  page.    Let  me  return  to  business. 


Ffnandftl  Statemonl      Third  week  in  Juumy. 
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Net  Beceipte, 

In  black  and  white. 

£35. 


Apparent  IMvlsion 
ofProfltB. 

Miss  V £18  10 

Self £12  10 


PerformanceB. 
Two. 


Net  Beceipta, 

Actoally  realised. 

£S9  lOs. 


Actual  Division 
of  ProfltK 

MlsiV.  £12  10 

Self £20  — 


Pilvate  Snrplns  on  the  Week, 

Or  say. 
Self-presented  Testimonial. 

£7  lOsL 


Aodlted, 

H.  Wbacob. 


Passed  correct, 

H.  Wkaoob. 


The  next  stronghold  of  British  symp  athy  which 
we  take  by  storm  is  Sheffield.  We  open  the  first 
week  in  February. 

VI. 

[Chronicle  for  February.'] 

Practice  has  now  given  my  fair  relative  the 
confidence  which  I  predicted  would  come  with 
time.  Her  knack  of  disguising  her  own  identity, 
in  the  impersonation  of  different  characters,  so 
completely  staggers  her  audiences,  that  the  same 
people  come  twice  over,  to  find  out  liow  she 
does  it.  It  is  the  amiable  defect  of  the  English 
public  never  to  know  when  they  have  had  enough 
of  a  good  thing.  They  actually  try  to  encore  one 
of  her  charaeters-^an  old  north-country  lady; 
modeUed  on  that  honoured  preceptress  in  the 
late  Mr.  Yanstone's  family,  to  whom  I  presented 
myself  at  Combe-Raven.  This  particular  per- 
formance fairly  amazes  the  people.  I  don't 
wonder  at  it.  Such  an  extraonOnary  assumption 
of  age  by  a  girl  of  nineteen,  has  never  been  seen 
in  public  before,  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
theatrical  experience. 

I  find  myself  writing  in  a  lower  tone  than 
usual;  I  miss  my  own  dash  of  humour.  l%e  fact 
is,  I  am  depressed  about  the  future.  In  the  very 
height  of  our  prosperity,  my  perverse  pupil 
sticks  to  her  trumpery  family  quarrel.  I  feel 
myself  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  whim  in  the  Yan- 
stone direction  which  may  come  into  her  head— I, 
the  architect  of  her  fortunes.  Too  bad;  upon 
my  soul,  too  bad !    * 

She  has  acted  already  on  the  inquiries  which 
she  forced  me  to  make  for  her.  She  has  written 
two  letters  to  Mr.  Michael  Yanstone. 

To  the  first  letter  no  answer  came.  To  the 
second  a  reply  was  received.  Her  infernal  clever- 
ness put  an  obstacle  I  had  not  expected  in  the 
way  of  my  intercepting  it.  Later  in  the  day, 
after  ^e  had  herself  opened  and  read  the  answer, 
I  laid  another  trap  for  her.  It  just  succeeded, 
and  no  more.  I  had  half  a  minute  to  look  into 
the  envelope  in  her  absence.  It  contained  no- 
thing but  her  own  letter  returned.  She  is  not 
the  girl  to  put  up  quietly  with  such  an  insult  as 
this.    Mischief  w^  come  of  it.    Mischief  to 
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Michael  Yanstone— which  is  of  no  earthly  con- 
sequence :  mischief  to  me — which  is  a  truly  se- 
rious matter. 

vn. 
\SjhrQmcU  for  MarcA.^ 

After  performing  at  Sheffield  and  Manchester, 
we  have  moved  to  Liverpool,  Preston,  and  Lan- 
caster. Another  change  in  this  weathercock  of  a 
girl !  She  has  written  no  more  letters  to  Michael 
Yanstone;  and  she  has  become  as  anxious  to 
make  money  as  I  am  myself.  We  are  realising 
large  profits,  and  we  are  worked  to  death.  I 
don't  like  this  change  in  her :  she  has  a  purpose 
to  answer,  or  she  would  not  show  such  extraordi- 
nary eagerness  to  fill  her  purse.  Nothing  I  can 
do'-no  cooking  of  accounts ;  no  self-presented 
testimonials—can  keep  that  purse  empty.  The 
success  of  the  Entertainment,  and  her  own  sharp- 
ness in  looking  after  her  interests,  literally  force 
me  into  a  course  of  comparative  honesty.  She 
puts  into  her  pocket  more  than  a  third  of  the 
profits,  in  defiance  of  my  most  arduous  exertions 
to  prevent  her.  And  this  at  my  age !  this  after 
my  long  and  successful  career  as  a  moral  agri- 
cidturist!  Marks  of  admiration  are  very  little 
things;  but  they  express  my  feelings,  and  I  put 
them  in  freely. 

vm. 
{Ckronielefor  April  and  MaffJ] 

We  have  visited  seven  more  la^  towns,  and 
are  now  at  Birmingham.  Consulting  my  Books, 
I  find  that  Mifs  Yanstone  has  realised  by  the 
Entertainment,  up  to  this  time,  the  enormous 
sum  of  neariy  four  hundred  pounds.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  my  own  profits  may  reach  one  or  two 
miserable  hundreds  more.  But  I  am  the  archi- 
tect of  her  fortunes— the  publisher,  so  to  speak, 
of  her  book— and,  if  anything,  I  am  underpaid. 

I  made  the  above  discovery  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  the  month— anniversary  of  the  Bestora- 
tion  of  my  royal  predecessor  in  iJie  field  of  human 
sytnpathy,  Charles  the  Second.  I  had  barely 
finished  locking  up  my  despatch  box  — when 
the  ungrateful  girl,  whose  reputation  I  have 
made,  came  into  the  room ;  and  told  me  in  so 
many  words,  that  the  business-connexion  between 
us  was  for  the  present  at  an  end. 

I  attempt  no  description  of  my  own  sensations : 
I  merely  record  facts.  She  informed  me,  with  an 
appearance  of  perfect  composure,  that  she  needed 
rest,  and  that  she  had  *'new  objects  in  view." 
She  might  possibly  want  me  to  assist  those 
objects;  and  she  might  possibly  return  to  the 
Entertainment.  In  either  case,  it  woidd  be 
enough  if  we  exchanged  addresses,  at  which  we 
could  write  to  eadi  other,  in  case  of  need. 
Having  no  desire  to  leave  me  too  abruptly,  she 
would  remain  the  next  day  (which  was  Sunday) ; 
and  would  take  her  departure  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. Such  was  her  explanation,  in  so  many 
words. 

Remonstrance,  as  I  knew  by  experience,  would 
be  thrown  away.  Authority  I  had  none  to  exert. 
My  one  sensible  course  to  take  in  this  emergency  i 
was  to  find  out  which  way  my  own  mterests  I 


pointed— and  to  go  that  way  without  a  moment's 
unnecessary  hesitation. 

A  very  little  reflection  has  since  convinced  me 
that  she  has  a  deep-laid  scheme  against  Michael 
Yanstone  in  view.  She  is  young,  handsome, 
clever,  and  unscruptdous ;  she  has  made  money 
to  live  on,  and  has  time  at  her  disposal  to  find 
out  the  weak  side  of  an  old  man;  and  she  is 
going  to  attack  Mr.  Michael  Yanstone  unawares 
with  the  legitimate  weapons  of  her  sex.  Is 
she  likely  to  want  me  for  such  a  purpose  as  this  ? 
Doubtful  Is  she  merely  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
me  on  easy  terms  P  Probable.  Am  I  the  sort  of 
man  to  be  treated  in  this  way  by  my  own  pupil  P 
Decidedly  not:  I  am  the  man  to  see  my  way 
through  a  neat  succession  of  alternatives ;  and 
here  they  are  :— 

First  alternative.  To  announce  my  compli- 
ance with  her  proposal ;  to  exchange  addresses 
with  her;  and  then  to  keep  my  eye  privately  on 
all  her  future  movements.  Second  alternative. 
To  express  fond  anxiety  in  a  paternal  capacity ; 
and  to  threaten  giving  the  alann  to  her  sister  and 
the  lawyer,  if  she  persists  in  her  design.  Third 
alternative.  To  turn  the  information  I  already 
possess  to  the  best  account,  by  making  it  a 
marketable  commodity  between  Mr.  Michael 
Yanstone  and  myself.  At  present,  I  indine  to- 
wards the  last  of  these  three  courses.  But  my 
decision  is  far  too  important  to  be  hurried. 
To-day  is  only  the  twenty-nintL  I  will  suspend 
my  Chronicle  of  Events  until  Monday. 

May  31st.— ^My  alternatives  and  her  plans  are 
both  overthrown  together. 

The  newspaper  came  in,  as  usual,  after  break- 
fast. I  looked  it  over,  and  discovered  this  me- 
morable entry,  among  the  obituary  announce- 
ments of  the  day : — 

"On  the  29th  inst.,  at  Brighton,  Michael  Yan- 
stone,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Zurich,  aged  77." 

Miss  Yanstone  was  present  in  the  room,  when 
I  read  those  two  startling  lines.    Her  bonnet 

IS  on;  her  boxes  were  packed ;  she  was  wait- 
ing impatiently  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  the 
train.  I  handed  the  paper  to  her,  without  a 
word  on  my  side.  Without  a  word  on  hers,  she 
looked  where  I  pointed,  and  read  the  news  of 
Michael  Yanstone's  death. 

The  paper  dropped  out  of  her  hand ;  and  she 
suddenly  pulled  down  her  vefl.  I  caught  one 
glance  at  her  face  before  she  hid  it  from  me.  The 
effect  on  my  mind  was  startling  in  the  extreme. 
To  put  it  with  my  customary  dash  of  humour — 
her  face  informed  me  that  the  most  sensible  action 
which  Michael  Yanstone,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Zurich, 
had  ever  achieved  in  his  life,  was  the  action  he 
performed  at  Brighton,  on  the  the  29th  instant. 

Finding  the  dead  nlence  in  the  room  singu- 
larly unpleasant  under  existing  circumstances,  I 
thought  I  would  make  a  remark.  My  regard  for 
my  own  interests  supplied  me  with  a  subject.  1 
mentioned  the  Entertainment. 

"After  what  has  happoied"  I  said,  "  I  pre- 
sume we  go  on  with  our  performances  as  usual  P  " 
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"No,"  she  answered,  behind  the  vcU.  "We 
go  on  with  my  inquiries." 

"  Liqniries  after  a  dead  man  P  " 

"  Inquiries  after  the  dead  man's  son?  " 

"Mr.NoelVanstone?" 

"Yes;  Mr.NoelVanstone." 

Not  having  a  veil  to  let  down  over  my  own 
face,  I  stooped  and  picked  np  the  newspaper. 
Her  devilish  determination  quite  upset  me  for 
the  moment.  I  actually  had  to  steady  myself, 
before  I  could  speak  to  her  again. 

"Are  the  new  inquiries  as  harmless  as  the  old 
ones?"    I  asked. 

"  Quite  as  harmless." 

"  What  am  I  expected  to  find  out  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  know  whether  Mr.  Noel  Y anstone 
remains  at  Brighton  after  the  funeral." 

"And if  not?" 

"  If  not,  I  shall  want  to  know  his  new  address, 
wherever  it  may  be." 

"Yes.    And  what  next?" 

"I  wish  you  to  find  out  next,  if  all  the  father's 
money  goes  to  the  son." 

I  began  to  see  her  drift.  The  word  money  re- 
lieved me :  I  felt  quite  on  my  own  ground  again. 

"AnytiungmoreP"    Tasked. 

"Only  one  thing  more,"  she  answered. 
"Make  sure,  if  you  please,  whether  Mza.  Leoount, 
the  housekeeper,  remains  or  not  in  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone*s  service." 

Her  vdce  altered  a  little,  as  she  mentioned 
Mrs.  Lecount's  name:  she  is  evidently  sharp 
enough  to  distrust  the  housekeeper  already. 

"My  expenses  are  to  be  paid  as  usual?"  I  said. 

"As  usual." 

"  When  am  I  expected  to  leave  for  Brighton?" 

"  As  soon  as  you  can." 

She  rose,  and  left  the  room.  Affcer  a  momen- 
tary doubt,  1  decided  on  executing  the  new  com- 
miasionu  The  more  private  inquiries  I  conduct  for 
my  fair  relative,  the  harder  she  will  find  it  to  get 
lid  of  hers  truly,  Horatio  Wragge. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  my  starting  for 
Brighton  to-morrow.  So  to-morrow,  I  go.  If 
Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  succeeds  to  his  father's  pro- 
perty, he  is  the  only  human  being  possessed  of 
pecuniary  blessings,  who  fails  to  inspire  me  witiL 
a  feeling  of  unmitigated  envy. 


SUMMER. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  five,  in  the  afternoon 
of  this  Saturday,  June  the  twenty-first,  the  sun, 
this  year,  apparently  intrudes  into  a  portion  of  the 
sky  ceded  to  the  potentate  who  ^  signs  himself 
® ;  which  signature,  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  other  celestials,  has  brought  honour  to  many 
a  handsome  cheque  in  favour  of  astrologers  and 
almanack-makers.  He  next  takes  the  liberty  of 
traversing,  without  passport  or  apology,  the 
domain  ruled  over  by  that  fierce  and  fiery  noten- 
tate  SL  quitting  it  to  invade  the  realm  allotted 
to  lady  n|^  woo,  although  a  maiden,  is  still  a 
hot-tempwered  and  peppery  sovereign.  At  twenty- 
eight  minutes  past  seven  in  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  September  the  twenty-third,  he  eva- 


cuates her  most  vestal  majesty's  dominions, 
thereby  leaving  three  signs  of  the  Zodiac 
(namely.  Cancer,  Leo,  Yirgo  —  the  Crab,  the 
Lion,  and  the  Yirgin)  at  j)eace,  as  far  as  he, 
the  Sun,  is  conoemea,  until  about  the  same 
time  twelve  months. 

But  the  Sun's  intrusion  is  only  apparent ;  he 
is  innocent  of  any  trespass.  It  is  we  who  are 
the  guilty  parties.  Slealine  round  a  coiner  of 
our  elliptic  orbit,  we  put  the  unoffending  sun 
between  ourselves  and  those  respected  constel- 
lations. With  regard  to  them,  we  make  him 
stand  in  his  own  light  The  interval  of  time 
which  elapses  between  the  first  and  last  of 
the  aforesaid  minutes  is  called  by  mortals 
SU30CEB, — but  only  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Also ;  when,  at  any  given  olace,  the  sun  at 
noon  attains  the  greatest  heigiit  in  the  heavens 
which  he  ever  reaches  at  thatplace,  the  summer 
of  that  place  begins.  Wnen  his  noontide 
height  is  exactly  the  mean  between  his  greatest 
and  his  lowest  noontide  heights,  summer  ends, 
and  autumn  begins.  This  second  definition  holds 
good  for  both  the  northern  and  the  southern  he- 
mispheres^for  our  friends  at  Sydney,  as  well  as 
our  cousins  in  Scotland.  According  to  either 
rule,  it  is  clear  that  our  Midsummer-day,  falling 
at  the  opening  instead  of  the  middle  of  summer, 
is  a  popular  misnomer. 

The  seasons  being  reversed  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  the  feast  of  John  the  Baptist,  our 
Midsummer-day,  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  is 
for  the  south  hemispherians  the  precursor  of 
winter,  just  as  Christmas-day,  our  beau-ideal  of 
winter  tune,  falls  on  their  summer  heat  Roast 
beef  foaming  firom  the  spit,  and  rich  plum-puddiog 
Uadng  hot,  must  lose  their  channs  with  the 
therm<Hneter  at  ninety  degrees.  It  seems  a  per- 
versity on  the  part  of  turkeys  to  be  out  of 
season  on  tJie  twentjr-fifth  of  December;  yet 
they  reaUy  are  busy  laying  eggs  and  rearing  their 
young,  and  cannot  spare  time  to  come  to  table, 
it  is  the  opening  of  the  Australian  summer. 
While  we  are  welcoming  our  friends  with  closed 
curtains  and  cannel-coal  fires,  they  are  treat- 
ing theirs  to  a  cool  reception  with  the  help  of 
fans,  ices,  and  cucumbers.  Suomier  is  summer 
all  tne  world  over,  and  besides  arrives  only  once  a 
year,  answering  everywhere  to  Spenser's  portrait : 

Then  come  the  Jolly  Summer^  being  dight 

IzL  a  thin  silken  cassock  coloured  green, 
That  was  unlined  all,  to  be  more  light  : 

And  on  bis  Head  a  Girlond  well  beseen 
He  wore,  from  which  as  be  had  chaoffed  been 

The  Sweat  did  drop ;  and  in  bis  Hand  he  hijre 
A  Bow  and  Shafts,  as  he  in  Forest  green 

Had  hunted  late  the  Libbard  or  the  Boar, 
And  now  wonld  bathe  his  Limbs,  with  lAbour  heated 
sore. 

All  summer  long,  the  sun  is  going  down  hill ; 
his  noontide  altitude  is  daily  less.  The  da^rs 
are  longer  than  the  ni^ts,  but  each  day  is 
shorter  than  its  predecessor.  As  soon  as  the 
length  of  the  night  equals  that  of  the  dav,  sum- 
mer comes  to  a  conclusion.  But  though,  from 
the  first,  the  length  of  the  day  decreases,  the 
heat  goes  on  increasing  until  about  the  middle  of 
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smnmer.  The  len^h  of  the  days  and  the  short- 
ness of  the  nights  allow  the  earth  to  retain  a 
portion  of  yesterday's  heat,  wjiich,  added  to  that 
given  by  the  son  to-day,  accumnlates  to  a  maxi- 
mum until  the  lengthening  nights  cause  the  scale 
to  turn,  and  alter  the  balance  of  temDeiature. 

Summer  is  a  jolly  time  for  people  at  their 
ease,  but  for  people  not  living  at  their  ease  it  is 
a  hard  and  wearisome  time.  What  kind  of  ap- 
preciation of  summer  has  a  restaurant's  eook,  a 
steam-engine  stoker,  a  waiter  in  a  Swiss  hotel,  a 
baker  of  smaU  things  three  times  a  day,  a 
butcher  in  a  neighbourhood  where  customers 
are  few,  and  blowflies  plenty  P  Up  north,  where 
summer  bursts  upon  you  with  a  flash  and  blazes 
brightly  and  incessantly,  with  no  real  night  for 
two  or  three  months,  now  can  the  fisherman, 
the  farmer,  the  wood-cutter,  the  dairyman,  snatch 
any  but  the  scantiest  repose  ?  The  briefer  the 
summer  and  the  shorter  the  nights,  the  harder 
must  thev  toil  and  the  less  may  tney  sleep.  They 
fag  out  tneir  wrdicbed  summer  lives,  to  secure  a 
store  of  hay,  butter,  com,  cheese,  fire-wood, 
salt  cod,  pickled  herrings,  timber,  cranberries, 
and  other  necessaries,  for  all  the  year  round,  as 
well  as  for  winter  use.  All  must  labour,  irre- 
spective of  sex  and  a^e— oows,  maidens,  boys, 
and  elders.  When  the  long  speli  of  sleepless 
worry  is  suddeidy  stopped  by  the  advent  of 
autumn,  they  thank  the  stars  whose  office  it  is 
to  bring  all  seasons  to  an  end,  and  cry : 
Now  is  tlM  summer  of  our  disoonteiit 
Mads  gldiioas  winter  by  the  fill  of  snow. 
And  yet  their  health  does  not  seem  to  have 
suffered ;  so  true  is  it  that  men  often  rust  up 
£uter  than  they  wear  bp.  Besides,  they  have 
enjoyed  the  beneficial  stimulus  of  light  and 
heat  without  suffsring  the  evils  of  their  excess. 

We  fancy,  here,  that  we  know  what  summer 
heat  is,  because  onoe  or  twice  in  the  season, 
perhaps  once  or  twice  in  three  or  four  years,  we 
have  a  brief  and  approximate  sample  of  what 
heat  can  be  or  what  neat  can  do.  But  the  pun- 
gent pricking  lonoet-like  radiation  from  the 
sun,  entering  into  the  flesh  like  needles,  whieh 
inspired  the  Greeks  with  their  "arrows  of 
Phoebus,''  is  hardly  experienced  in  the  British 
isles.  Our  summers,  known  as  "three  fine 
days  and  a  thunder-storm,"  are  not  long  enough 
nor  settled  enough,  to  allow  heat  to  acquire  the 
full  intensity  which  it.  might  acquire  in  our  lati- 
tude. Its  accumulation  is  checked  by  occasional 
showers  and  cloudy  days. 

Heat  rays,  evervbody  knows,  are  distinct 
from  light  rays,  and  are  much  more  penetrat- 
ing in  quality.  Fortunately  for  us,  with  our 
vaporous  and  cloudy  firmament,  heat  rays  have 
the  power  of  radiating  through  a  grey  and 
misty  sky,  and  so  are  aole  to  warm  the  earth 
and  ripen  our  firuits :  which  thev  could  not  do 
without  that  jMwer.  In  proof  whereof,  on  such 
a  day  lay  out,  in  a  place  where  the  sun  ovghi  to 
shine,  any  heat-attracting  object— a  stone  or  a 
piece  of  iron — and  you  will  find  it  heated.  It 
IS  therefore  no  absurdity,  during  summer,  for  a 
lady  to  carry  a  parasol  when  the  sun  does  not 
* '        In  consequence  of  the  sun's  penetrating 


power,  a'  lined  parascd  is  better  than  an  unlined 
one.  A  quilting  even  of  wadding,  under  the 
lining,  would  do  no  harm.  Idem,  flounces  and 
furbelows,  outside  the  parasol,  are  not  iofc  show 
merely,  but  are  useful  as  sun-screens. 

With  sufficient  imprudence,  and  at  the  right . 
time  and  place,  you  mav  get  and  nie  a  sun-stroke 
before  you  are  aware  of  it.  The  head,  or  rather 
the  brain  inside  the  head,  is  the  portion  of  the 
human  frame  which  appears  to  suffer,  almost  ex- 
dusively,  from  exposure  to  the  sun's  fiercer 
and  more  projectile  rays.  Hence  the  various 
devices  amongst  southern  nations  for  protecting 
the  cranium  and  its  contents  from  lar-darting 
Apollo's  shafts.  In  Italy  postboys,  carters, 
and  men  of  the  working  class  generally,  wear 
a  coloured  cotton  nightcap — sometimes  two— 
under  the  hat,  to  keep  off  the  heat.  The  super- 
fluous tail  of  the  gauay  cap,  which  is  too  lon^  to 
be  drawn  upon  tne  head,  is  not  lost  to  view 
beneath  the  nat,  but  hangs  down  jauntily  cm  one 
side.  Turkish,  turbans,  and  high  thick  Persian 
caps,  are  still  more  effective  contrivances  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  more  ardent  the  sunshine, 
the  more  dense  and  impenetrable  must  be  the 
shield  against  it.  Any  non-conducting  substance 
is  good  to  wrap  about  the  head ;  for  whatever 
will  keep  out  cold  will  also  keep  out  heat ;  or, 
more  aconratelv  stated,  whatever  will  keep 
warmth  t»,  will  keep  it  out.  Bhinkets  keep 
out  heat,  as  well  as  cold.  Ice,  wrapped  in  three 
or  four  folds  of  flannel,  bears  transport  tolerably 
for  short  distances. 

Light,  pervious,  plaited,  ''  ventilating"  head- 
gear, such  as  straw-hats,  with  nothing  but  a 
flimsy  semi-lining  of  calico  inside,  are  use- 
less, except  for  milk-and-water  climates  where 
the  sun  shoots  Only  a  feeble  ray,  and  summer 
sets  in  "  with  its  usual  severity."  Not  a  word,  by 
the  way,  be  breathed  against  such  climates ;  they 
admit  of  much  enjoyment,  and  engender  few  tor- 
ments or  tormentors !  But  take  a  walk  along 
the  Appian  Way  at  two  o'clock  of  an  August 
afternoon  (when  nobody,  according  to  It^ian 
axiom,  ventures  to  stir  abroad  except  mad 
dogs  and  Englishmen),  with  a  light  straw  hat 
upon  your  head,  and  you  will  soon  wish  for 
a  velvet  skull-cap,  or  a  double  lining  of  extra- 
thick  felt.  A  wooden-bowl,  even,  as  a  helmet, 
would  be  accepted;  in  default  of  which,  vou 
mi^ht  do  worse  than  double  your  silk  handier- 
chief  into  many  folds,  and  place  it  within  the 
crown,  so  as  to  ei^end  from  your  otgan  of  bene- 
volence to  a  little  beyond  that  of  self-esteem. 
Stout  brown  paper  is  not  to  be  despised  as  an 
anti-caloric.  Snould  you  ever  emigrate  to  Van- 
couver's Island,  or  try  aventure  in  sunny  Queens- 
land, the  art  of  folding  paper  into  a.  cap  may 
prove  something  more  than  an  amusing  pas- 
time. 

Witb  the  cranium  sufficiently  protected,  the 
rest  of  the  human  frame  seems  to  derive  benefit 
from  exposure  to  the  solar  radiation,  when  not 
too  suddenly  and  violently  applied.  Sudden  ex- 
posure would  blister  or  excoriate  thin-skinned 
folk,  and  would  also  be  apt  to  derange  the  health 
by  modifying  the  insensiole  perspiration;  but  of 
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gradual  exposure  and  constant  habit  we  witness 
the  effects  in  soldiers,  sailors,  and  Mediterranean 
tourists.  What  they  lose  in  delicacy  of  com- 
plexion, they  gain,  in  corporeal  robustness — a 
good  exchange  for  men,  though  less  desirable  for 
our  better  hures. 

The  peasant  women  of  France,  who  work 
harder  than  negroes  in  the  fields,  display,  like 
the  planet  Venus,  two  phasesof  their  facial  disk, 
which  are  proverbial.  Of  two  annual  fairs, 
the  spring  one  is  called  the  fair  for  ugly  cows 
and  pretty  girls,  because  the  former  have  starved 
in  tneir  stables  all  the  winter,  while  the 
latter  are  comparatively  blanched ;  the  second, 
in  autumn,  is  the  fair  for  handsome  cows  and 
ugly  girls,  because  both  manifest  the  results  of 
summer  pasturage  and  of  summer  sunshine.  Li 
point  of  health,  and  leaving  skin-deep  beauty  out 
of  the  question,  the  girb  have  imnroved  as  much 
as  the  cows.  Thev  are  hale,  which  means,  in 
English,  "  strong,  nealthy,  vigorous,'*  both  the 
idea  and  the  wora  being  derived  from  the  French 
"h&le,"  sunburnt,  swarthy.  Dark,  but  comely, 
they  might  sit  as  modeb  for  Pamel's  famous 
Nut-brown  Maid. 

Heat  and  light  affree  with  us;  when  the 
former  especially  is  aeficient,  we  must  increase 
it  by  artificial  means,  by  fire  and  clothing. 
Arcadian  savages  who  were  ''all  face"  mijght 
reside  with  comfort  in  the  climate  of  Otaheite ; 
but  the  primitive  Red  Indian,  when  frost  set  in, 
must  have  bemoaned^  his  fate  as  a  featherless 
biped,  with  no  squire  in  his  parish  to  distribute 
fluinel  to  the  poor.  We  see  how  want  of  sun- 
light tdls  on  those  who  are  hidden  from  day's 
garish  eye  —  on  miners,  actors,  night -houae- 
keqpers,  and  on  Londoners  generally.  The  true 
London  complexion  is  scarcely  mistakable;  and 
the  Londoner  makes  his  escape  into  the  circum- 
jacent flood  of  light  as  often  as  his  affairs  allow 
nim,  returning  proud  of  his  sunburnt  face  and 
hands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mediterranean 
shores  exhibit  the  wondrous  effects  of  the  solar 
beam,  which  admirably  tempers  the  human  race, 
conferring  that  dry  and  lean  strength  whidi 
offers  the  most  obstinate  resistance  to  fatigue. 
The  Herculeses  of  the  north  are  stronger  perhaps 
for  a  single  effort,  but  they  are  less  robust,  less 
generally  acclimatable  than  Provencal,  Genoese, 
or  GreeK  sailors,  who  are  bronzed  and  coppered 
until  they  seem  almost  turned  into  metal.  Their 
rich  colouring  is  not  an  accident  of  the  epider- 
mis, but  a  deep  absorption  of  sunshine  ana  life. 
A  wise  physician,  hiuded  by  Michelet,  used  to 
send  his  pale-faced  patients  from  Paris  and 
Lyons  to  take  sun-baths  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast.  He  supported  precept  by  example, 
stretching  himself  on  a  rock  for  hours  in  the 
sunshine,  with  his  head  alone  protected  by 
clothing.  At  the  end  of  the  course,  his  skin 
aoquirea  a  fine  deep-toned  African  tint.  We 
ought  to  have  been  told  how  he  managed  to 
exorcise  the  flies. 

Contrasting  with  this  bronzing  process  is  Dr. 
Johnson's  Midsummer  Wish,  which,  coming  from 
so  grave  a  philosopher,  soxuids  luxurious  and 
almost  naughty : 


Lay  me  where  o*er  the  verdant  ground 

Her  living  carpet  Nature  apreads  ; 
Where  the  green  bower,  with  roses  crown'd 

In  showers  its  fragrant  foliage  sheds. 
Improve  the  peaceful  hour  with  wioe^ 

Let  mosic  die  along  the  grove  ; 
Around  the  bowl  let  myrtles  twine, 

And  every  stnun  be  tun*d  to  lore. 

Suppose  we  interrupt  the  Doctor's  reverie 
with  a  smart  sprinkhng  of  summer  dust — of 
dust  such  as  we  have  in  Enghind,  shingley  dust 
violently  torn  up  by  the  mechanical  force  of  the 
wind  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  a  heavy  shower, 
smiting  you  as  though  a  handful  of  small-shot 
had  been  thrown  in  your  £ace.  For  fine  dust, 
for  light  inpalpable  dust,  which  lies  quietly  re- 
posing until  some  disturbing  cause  (as  a  foot- 
step or  a  carriage-wheel)  sets  it  flying,  you  must 
go  to  countries  which  have  summers  with  two 
or  three  rainless  months.  The  plains  of  Lom- 
bard^  are  able  to  supply  specimens  of  finely- 
diviaed  earth,  which  are  by  no  means  to  be 
despbed  even  by  wearers  of  Epsom-race  veils. 
Nor  were  gentlemen's  veils  invented  on  the 
Epsom  road.  The  streets  of  Peking,  an  old 
geo^irapher  tells  us,  are  not  paved,  and  the  in- 
nabitaats  and  others  are  obliged  to  wear  veils 
during  summer,  or  they  woiud  be  blinded  by 
the  dust.  The  Touaregs,  from  the  Great  Sahara^ 
now  being  entertained  by  our  Gallic  neighbours, 
habitually  wear  a  bkck  veil,  which  covers  their 
eyes  like  a  visor,  and  their  nose  and  moutii  like 
a  mask.  This  veil  is  no  article  of  fancy  cos- 
tume, but  a  matter  of  necessity  to  protect  tiie 
eyes  from  the  reverberation  of  the  solar  rays  and 
the  orpns  of  respiration  from  immediate  con- 
tact with  hot  diy  air  and  burning  desert  dust. 

Dust,  nevertheless,  has  its  uses  as  a  fertiliser 
sprinkled  over  the  land  by  the  wind.  The  dust 
snot  out  by  Vesuvius,  and  falling  in  oonsiderable 
quantities  over  many  a  square  league,  is  believed 
to  beoneof  the  causes  of  the  great  fertility  of  that 
luxuriant  district.  This,  however,  is  not  neces- 
sarily summer  dust:  volcanoes  holding  them- 
selves independent  of  times  and  seasons. 
Summer  dust  has  been  most  deveriy  utilised  by 
meteorologists,  and  made  to  betray  where  cer- 
tain breezes  come  from.  The  red  dust  which 
falls  abundantly  out  at  sea,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  de 
Yerd  Islands,  has  been  proved  to  belong  to 
South  America;  plaomg  hereby  m  the  hands  of 
naturalists  a  due,  which,  attenuated  and  gos- 
samer like  though  it  be,  is  nevertheless  palpable 
and  stronff  enough  to  guide  them,  through  the 
circuits  of  the  winds,  even  unto  the  chambers  of 
the  south. 

A  prophet,  who  puts  faith  in  falling  stars, 
and  mis  obsmred  them  for  twenty  yearapast, 
predicts  that  '62  will  be  warm  and  d^.  icvery 
weather-wise  body  has  his  own  indicative  symp- 
toms to  ^  by.  When  June  sets  in  and  con- 
tinues, with  showery  weather  and  south-west 
winds,  it  is  a  bad  sign  for  July  and  August. 
This  was  the  case  in  i860,  when  people  travelled 
indefinitely  southward,  to  discover  where  fine 
weather  was  to  be  found :  defying  the  rigour  of 
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the  season  vith  a  panoply  of  umbrellas  and 
wateiproof  gear.  While  tne  almanack  said  it 
was  toe  first  week  in  Angust,  the  weather  said 
it  was  April,  and  might  be  February.  The 
almanack  probably  told  the  truth,  because  oom 
was  to  be  seen  in  ear,  and  yellow,  but  tumbled 
and  laid,  as  if  by  the  storms  of  March.  Winter 
came  that  year  from  the  south,  to  spend  the 
summer  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Places 
that  ought  to  have  been  comfortably  hot,  were 
showery  and  shivery  instead. 

The  very  length  of  summer  days  renders  a 
wet  summer  the  more  provoking.  In  the  evening 
you  can  scarcely  draw  the  curtains,  light  the 
candles,  and  chat  or  read  with  your  feet  to  the 
fire.  Balls  are  impossible  when  the  morning  sun 
breaks  in  immeoiately  after  supper,  and  dis- 
perses the  ladies  as  you  are  beginning  to  spend 
the  evening.  How  much  more  social  near  the 
equator,  "vniere  it  is  pitch  dark  in  summer  at 
seven,  or  before !  Nothing  but  habit  or  necessity 
could  reconcile  one  to  the  midsummer  nights  at 
St.  Petersburg,  where,  for  tedious  weeks  and 
weeks,  the  lamps  in  the  streets  have  no  need  to 
be  lighted.  Imagine  the  sufferiuj^  of  a  wet 
summer  (if  they  ever  have  one)  with  that  un- 
ceasing continuity  of  daylight. 


IGNOBAMUS  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

I  AH  an  excessively  ignorant  person.  I  am 
not  proud  of  the  fact,  but  I  tmnk  it  best  to 
acknowled^  it  frankly,  for  then  I  take  the 
sting  out  (3  criticism,  and  prevent  the  better  in- 
formed from  pouncing  down  on  me,  to  display  my 
ignorance  as  a  trophv.  But  though  I  am  hope- 
lessly ignorant  myself,  I  have  several  scientific 
friends,  who  vaink  seek  to  enlighten  my  be- 
nighted understanmng  on  various  points.  One 
of  these  friends  is  an  engineer,  with  a  passion 
for  machinery,  and  a  profound  belief  in  its 
future  mission  as  the  regenerator  of  a  degraded 
society.  He  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
chains  and  wheels  and  cogs  and  lathes,  will  take 
the  place  of  human  labour,  and  supersede  the 
necessity  for  all  merely  mindless  handicraft,  so 
that  there  shall  be  no  more  hewers  of  wood  or 
drawers  of  water,  but  only  clear-headed  stokers 
and  pokers,  giving  mind  to  matter  and  intelli- 
gent direction  to  unintelligent  force.  The 
other  day,  on  his  way  to  the  International  Ex- 
hibition, he  called  for  me,  and  carried  me  off 
to  the  machinery  department,  to  give  me,  for 
the  twentieth  time  at  least,  a  lesson  on  the 
steam-engine  audits  congeners ;  he  being  a  man 
of  large  laith  and  indomitable  hope,  whereby  he 
has  never  vet  come  to  the  perception  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  task.  Eor,  as  I  oegan  by  confess- 
ing my  intellectual  short-comings  with  out  much 
reserve,  I  maj  as  well  state  frankly,  that  never 
to  this  day,  after  one-and-twenty  lessons,  have  I 
been  able  to  fully  understand  a  steam-engine. 

With  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
my  engineering  oracle  made  one  last  attempt 
to  tear  away  tne  veil  from  before  my  clouded 
mind,  and  took  me  off  to  the  International, 


to  have  a  turn  at  the  machinery  again;  and 
this  is  what  I  saw.  I  saw  a  quantity  of  cast- 
iron  tires  for  railway  wheels  and  others,  as 
blight  as  silver  and  as  finelv  finbhed  as  the 
minutest  watchwork ;  I  saw  huge  worms  and 
spirals  of  the  same  cast-steel,  and  pyramids  of 
coiled  wire,  and  plaited  ropes,  and  twisted 
cables,  and  enormous  links,  good  for  holding 
down  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  I  should  have 
said ;  and  I  saw  cast-steel  railway  chairs— 7what 
an  odd  name!  the  things  thatine  rails  sit  in, 
like  blocks  of  black  cream  cheese;  and  steel 
saucepans,  and  cake  moulds,  and  pie  dishes,  and 
small  fairy  rin^,  as  small  as  the  tiniest  Prench 
charms,  and  thimbles,  which  would  surely  soon 
get  rusted  on  the  tops  of  certain  fat  fingers, 
porous  and  perspiring ;  and  I  saw  large  round 
saw-wheels  and  toothed  bands,  lithe  and  endless ; 
and  buffer-springs,  which  are  pretty  and  inge- 
nious both ;  and  a  cannon  in  the  rough,  bullying, 
black  and  fierce ;  and  the  finest  steel  pens ;  and 
ornamented  tools — saws  with  views  etched  on 
them,  and  swords  polished,  virgin  and  trenchant ; 
and  grates  that  dazzled ;  and  steel  reflectors  cut 
into  facets  and  incomparably  bright ;  and  then 
I  saw  a  Cyclo{)ean  macnine  U)r  toting  iron  and 
steel,  with  weights  for  "  breaking  and  tension, 
and  crushing  and  torsion,"  some  part  of  it 
painted  grey,  and  some  left  bright,  like  frosted 
or  poUshed  silver ;  and  all  these  various  things 
were  made  out  of  some  odd  knubbly-looking 
stuff,  which  was  called  kidney  ore.  And  then 
my  friend  explained  the  process  by  which  cast- 
steel  was  made  as  strong  as,  and  stronger  than, 
an^hing  else ;  but  all  I  remember  is,  that  some- 
thing was  burnt  in  the  steel  during  the  process 
— something  that  had  been  long  a  duKoulty  in  the 
way  of  makmg  cast-steel ;  only  I  don't  feel  quite 
dear  as  to  what  was  burnt,  or  how  it  was  done. 
Perhaps  somebody  else  may  know,  for  it  is  of 
Besseme&'s  process  that  I  am  now  speaking. 

Passing  by  the  lighthouse  models  with  their 
various  modes  of  erection,  and  those  hideous 
creatures,  like  the  nightmares  of  bad  dreams, 
the  divers  in  their  diving-dresses,  we  came  to 
the  court  of  ships,  where  the  fat  old  tubs  of 
elder  days,  bedizened  and  adorned  with  all  sorts 
of  gilding  and  carving,  clear  gradually  down  to 
the  clean-limbed  vixenish-looking  crsut  of  mo- 
dem times,  with  not  a  spar  too  many,  or  a  rope 
too  few,  or  an  ounce  of  paint  or  gold-leaf  beyond 
the  needful  covering  up  of  naked  timber.  Here, 
too,  were  the  new  armoured  ships ;  one,  grim 
and  shapeless,  looking  like  a  monster  tortoise 
afllicted  with  bumps,  and  another,  a  queer  pent- 
house bearing  thmg,  built  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, which  render  it  invulnerable,  and  a  per- 
fectly safe  asylum  under  any  amount  of  cannon- 
ading. For,  by  means  of  an  open  iron  gallery  with 
metal  pillars  set  in  acute  angles  so  as  to  pre- 
sent no  surface,  the  enemy's  balls  must  glance 
off  and  fly  clean  through  her,  by  the  paths  pre- 
pared, according  to  the  laws  of  £>rces;  doing  no 
oamage  to  man  or  metal.  So  at  least  says  the 
inventor,  and  I,  in  my  capacity  of  Fly-Swallower, 
believe  everything  I  hear,  with  or  without  the 
salt.    Here,  too,  are  some  pretty  little  models 
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done  up  in  glass  tubes,  Ijing  like  dolls  in  a 
cradle ;  and  here  is  the  '*  dioptric  holophote" — 
how  fond  people  are  of  bard  names— which  is  a 
mass  of  cuss  cirdes  and  circular  bands,  full  of 
piismatie  colours,  and  verv  beautifiil  to  look 
upon.  Close  at  hand  is  the  case  of  mortars, 
Wneie  the  monster  mortar  gradually  lessens  in^ 
the  most  damtj  litUe  creature,  not  larger  than 
•my  little  boy's  ally-tor,  and  where  there  are  sec- 
tions of  shells— tilings  cut  in  halves  to  show 
what  is  in  the  inside— filled  with  coal-dust  for 
powder,  and  some  with  bullets  among  the 
powder,  in  pretty  geometrical  patterns ;  and  then 
we  oome  to  the  iron  hoops  or  trips,  which  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  calthrops,  and  are  to 
fling  down  and  lame  the  enemy^s  horse,  as  you 
see  in  the  wooden  toy-horse,  with  its  out  legs 
besmeared  with  red  ochre,  jmd  the  staring-eyed 
doll  on  its  back  sitting  in  sublime  indifference  and 
contempt  of  danger ;  and  we  pass  by  the  cases 
of  streaked  brown  enns,  and  grand  swords  with 
their  gilded  scabbards  and  jewelled  bands,  decked 
out  in  all  the  foppery  of  war,  but  as  yet  innocent 
and  undefiled ;  smd  so  on  through  the  nave  to 
the  western  annexe,  where  the  machine  lires. 

Wheels  whirling  like  mad,  and  endless  bands 
quiTeiinfi like  tortured  snakes ;  a  sloppy  floor; 
begrimed  workmen  of  all  nations;  a  prevail- 
ing smell  of  oil  and  steam,  and  a  deafening  noise 
of  dick  and  whirr,  where  nothing  dominated 
and  all  distracted ;  daft  engines  pounding  away 
at  nothing,  and  the  regulator  balls  flying  widie 
and  wild;  cotton-spinning  frames  travelling  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  a  monotonous  cagea  wild- 
beast  sort  of  manner;  a  steam-engine  with  a 
howdah,  in  ludicrous  confiision  of  Manchester 
and  Tippoo  Sahib ;  a  big  sand-crushing  machine 
with  stones  like  the  most  tremendous  mill-hop- 
peis, — ^mill-hoppvs  magnified,  mill-hoppers  that 
ground  the  eom  for  the  ogre  eiants^  oread ;  a 
sugar-mill  monster,  more  finisned  and  sden- 
tidc-looking;  and  with  a  certain  inner  soul  of 
intdligeace  shining  .through  its  complicated  ar- 
rangements; a  machine  that  patted  a  bit  of 
rotten  wood  as  gently  as  a  baby,  and  more 
gently,  then,  becoming  angry  at  some  liberty 
which  its  keeper  took  with  it,  opened  its  iron 
jaws  with  a  roar,  and  smashed  the  sticks  to 
splinters ;  a  fidgetv  machine,  always  dancing 
up  and  down,  just  like  a  person  with  St.  Yitus's 
dance,  or  a  drcumscnbed  tarantula;  an  air- 
blowing  leviathan,  good  for  blowing  up  furnace 
fires-^also  (me  of  the  complications  sought  to  be 
ezolained  and  taught  me,  which  only  stupified 
ana  left  me  in  greater  ignorance  than  before ; — 
these  were  the  things  I  noticed  first  of  all, 
and  these  left  the  greatest  impression  on  me, 
before  I  could  sift  my  sudden  influx  of  ideas. 

Then  there  was  a  creature  like  a  grey  boa- 
oonstrictor,  smooth  and  supple — but  I  forget 
its  spedal  uses ;  and  a  twisted  cylinder  of  end- 
less Imives  for  shearing  velvet;  and  a  leathern 
buid  of  the  finest  steel  wires  set  in  like  bristles, 
used  now  instead  of  the  old-iashioned  teazle  for 
carding  wool,  as  soft  to  the  touch  as  a  baby's 
1iriiBh»  or  as  a  bit  of  eb^tic  velvet  itself ;  ana  a 
thii^  like  an  alchemist's  table,  all  green  and 


brass-work  and  mystio  shapes  and  undefined 
purpose,  which,  however,  turned  out  to  be  only 
a  bit  of  harmless  steam-engine  mystery;  and 
broken  ffons  split  up  like  rotten  wooil,  and 
masses  of  broken  metal  everywhere,  to  show  the 
strength  and  quality,  and  what  strain  it  took 
before  it  parted;  and  a  machine  for  weaving 
carpets-—!  think  it  was-^-with  two  axigry  and 
impetuous  creatures  at  either  side,  which  came 
forward  with  a  rush  and  a  hiss,  and  slapped 
vigorously  at  the  doth ;  but  I  believe  they  weqp 
only  usefully  employed  in  throwing  the  shuttle. 
And  everywhere  was  the  smell  of  oil,  and  evenr- 
where  were  wet  floors,  and  grimy  workmen  wiu 
their  united  Babd  of  tongues,  and  steam-engines 
passionatdy  busy  about  nothing,  and  the  unde- 
fined sense  of  danger,  and  a  blow  u]^  somewhere. 
Then  there  was  the  grand  majestic  centrifugal 

Sumping  machine  with  its  foaming  apron  and 
ly-snaped  iets,  where  one  ^t  fine  effects  of 
light  and  colour  in  the  snnshine,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  machinery  around  got  perpetual  showers 
of  spray;  and  a  huge  hammer  going  lazily  up 
and  down,  like  a  lion  mumblin£[  a  bone^a  hi;^ 
sleepy  things  utterly  destructive  in  its  quiet 
power  when  fairly  roused  to  work;  and  the 
modd  of  the  Austrian  steam -ship  the  Eranz 
Josef,  moving  its  bright  tin  paddles  that  moved 
nothmgdse;  and  there  was  the  model  of  the 
best  wrought-iron  bridge  ever  made,  said  my 
engmeering  friend,  by  Austria  too— two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet  in  spui,  and  thirty-six  in 
breadth,  and  without  vibration;  and  a  sledge 
railway,  which,  by  machinery, — Hfting  up  some- 
thing or  lettine  down  something  as  occasion 
requires— is  maae  either  a  wheelea  carriage  roll- 
ing easily,  or  a  heavy  sledge  dragging  its  slow 
length,  and  scarce  aole  to  be  moved  at  all— -in 
fact,  a  new  and  capital  kind  of  railway  break; 
and  this  was  Erench,  which  irritated  my  en- 
gineering friend  to  acknowledge,  he  being  a 
QaUophobist  (doesn't  that  mean  a  Gaul  hater, 
and  are  not  the  Gauls  the  Erench?)  of  the 
deepest  grade.  And  there  was  the  Erench 
screw  paddle,  about  which  such  a  terrible  story 
is  told,  and  which  indeed  looks  as  much  like  a 
guillotine  as  anything  else ;  and  a  New  Bruns- 
wick steam-engine,  with  a  cow-catcher  and  snow 
plough  in  front,  so  suggestive  of  the  unhedged 
country  and  inclemein  climate  of  that  place; 
a  Yanlfee  boiler,  like  a  string  of  beads;  and  a 
railway  waggon  made  in  a  aay,  wheels  melted, 
forge  J,  tir^  and  all;  and  a  big  blue  plough, 
with  a  shark's  teeth  row  of  shares,  worked  by 
steam ;  and  clod-crushing  machines,  very  pretty 
and  like  fortification  works ;  and  several  other 
agricultural  implements  which  are  to  do  away 
with  Hodge  and  his  heavy  fingers,  and  inaugu- 
rate a  new  era  down  among  the  clay  lands.  And 
there  are  all  manner  of  fire-engines ;  and  a 
botUe-fiilling  and  corking  machine ;  and  a  three- 
cornered  paper  bag-making  machine ;  and  Bray's 
traction  engme  that  frightened  the  Hampstead 
omnibus ;  and  a  creature  that  puts  down  its  own 
raib,  or  rather  its  own  iron  feet,  and  walks  over 
the  land  where  it  lists,  like  a  paan ;  and  a  loco- 
motive for  walking  on  the  ice;  and  a  great 
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leviathan  with  ten  adhesive  wheels  for  heavy 
land;  and  a  machine  for  getting  fresh  water, 
aerated,  out  of  salt;  and  there  is  some  stone 
pasteboard  for  roofings;  and  a  shoemaker's 
table  and  stand,  desired  by  a  clever  man  who 
has  made  it  his  sneciill  stuc^  how  to  help  and 
how  to  cure  the  shqemaker's  sunken  chest  and 
withered  limbs ;  and  there  is  a  plan  for  a  re* 
versible  window  that  can  be  cleaned  in  the  in- 
side, and  so  no  more  lives  lost  of  giddy  girls 
falling  on  to  area  spikes;  and  everywhere 
furious  things  doing  nothing,  and  a  mighty 
bustle  over  phantom  labour. 

Then  we  turned  to  look  at  the  carriages, 
which  are  pleasanter  to  me  than  the  machinery. 
First,  there  was  the  i^russian  state  coadi,  with 
its  magnificent  thick  plate-glass  windows,  the 
golden  eagle  for  its  handle,  and  all  as  fine  as 
carving  and  gilding  and  lake  and  maroon  and 
the  best  japan  vainish  could  make  it,  but  ginger- 
bready  too,  and  not  much  better,  if  grander, 
than  our  own  Lord  Mayor's  respected  pumpkin ; 
but  yet  wonderfully  fine,  and  calculated  to  pro- 
duce an  immense  effect  on  the  good  Berliners. 
And  there  was  a  carriage  for  all  four  seasons, 
open  in  summer,  hooded  in  autumn,  able  to  be 
opened  in  sming,  but  finally  sealed  and  shut 
for  winter.  In£ed,  it  seems  to  be  the  great 
ambition  of  the  coach-builders  of  the  present 
day  to  make  their  vehicles  capable  of  everything : 
becoming  landaus,  broughmns,  dog-carts,  wag- 
gonettes, whatever  the  owner  pleases,  and  the 
coachman  has  brains  to  work.  Why,  there  is 
one  reversible  waggonette  that  can  be  made 
into  &ye  different  carriages;  and  one  that  can 
be  transformed  into  dose  or  open,  by  means  of 
cords,  and  weights,  and  pulleys  at  the  cctech- 
house  ceiliuff,  which  gives  me  an  oppressive 
feeling  somdiow.  And  there  were  spidery 
things,  all  legs,  and  lines,  and  big  wheels  like 
huee  skeletons;  and  velocipedes;  and  peram- 
bulators, silver-mounted ;  and  coal  vans,  not  vet 
beamed,  but  bright  with  varnish  and  sold  fet- 
tenng;  and  heavy  carriages  as  big  as  Goliath's 
state  coach ;  and  close  beside  them  little  dainty 
things  not  larger  than  a  lady's  bonnet ;  and  a 
one-norse  van;  and  some  country  carts  very 
blue  and  very  red;  and  all  this  department 
smelling  strongly  of  varnish,  and  rich  in  quilted 
satin  and  radiant  colours. 

After  that  refreshing  little  episode  of  the 
carriages  we  dived  among  the  machinery  a^n. 
And  here  let  me  give  a  specimen  of  one  of  my 
difficulties.  I  know  that  I  am  ignorant,  but 
who,  not  a  practical  weaver  or  mechanic — and 
you  are  not  all  practical  weavers  or  mechanics 
— can  tell  me  the  meaning  of  teppet,  and  temple, 
and  dobby,  and  an  underpick  loom,  and  a  heald- 
knitting  machine,  and  slabbing,  and  spools  ? 
And  is  not  a  throstle  a  thrush?  And  what  is 
a  twiner's  skewer,  and  what  are  spindle  cop  braids, 
and  throstle  top  cleaners,  and  amnle  top,  and  a 
derrick  crane  ?  And  has  a  slotting  machine  any- 
thing to  do  with  dogs  and  deer,  or  the  noble  art 
of  Venerie  in  any  sluipe  ?  I  put  these  questions, 
humbly  confessing  my  exceeding  ignorance ;  but 
who  knows  much  more  than  myself  ? 


Then  I  looked  at  the  machine  for  making  braid 
and  whips — a  thing  like  the  anatomised  hammers 
of  a  piano,  all  wheels,  which  does  everything 
in  its  way;  and  at  a  big  monster  for  planing 
iron,  as  if  it  were  cheese,  or  wood ;  and  at 
another  for  drilline'  and  punching  iron,  going 
through  any  number  of  inches  as  easuy  as 
through  so  much  paper;  and  at  a  magnetic 
printing  press ;  and  a  type-composing  machine, 
where  the  compositor  arranges  the  letters  by 
playing  on  some  organ,  or  pianoforte-looking 
keys — a  very  pleasant  and  ingenio»i8  contrivance, 
but  I  am  not  able  to  speak  of  its  utility ;  nor 
can  I  describe  it,  save  that  it  looks  like  a  piano- 
forte with  a  network  of  brass  channels  at  the  back, 
which  all  meet  in  a  long  tube  or  trough,  and  that 
the  compositor  plays  on  the  piano  keys  and  the 
type  falls  down  the  channels  and  arranges  itself, 
1  can't  tell  how.  Then  a  lady  exhibits  a  minia- 
ture printing  press,  with  cases  of  type ;  and 
gives  lessons  to  ladies  in  presswork,  besides 
takinv  orders;  and  there  is  an  electrograph 
machine  for  engraving  the  copper  cylinders  used 
in  calico  printing,  by  means  oi  a  diamond  point 
and  a  voltaic  battery-*  another  of  the  inexplicable 
mysteries  to  me,  full  of  indefinite  danger ;  and 
there  are  a  boot  and  shoemaking  machine ;  and 
heaps  of  sewing  machines  which  do  everything 
in  the  way  of  needlework  possible  to  needles 
and  threacB.  They  make  dresses  and  button- 
holes, they  stitch,  nem,  sew,  embroider,  put  on 
flounces,  and  pucker  frills ;  they  do  all  but  cut 
out,  and  perhaps  they  will  do  that  soon,  without 
patterns.  And,  greatest  boon  of  all,  there  is  a 
stocking-darning  machine!  What  do  you  say 
to  that,  patient  little  girl,  you  who  have  all  the 
family  stockmgs  to  darn  every  Saturday  night 
— ^wMt  do  you  say  to  a  machine  that  iust  knits 
up  the  holes  as  quickly  as  you  can  thread  the 
needles  ?  But  the  household  macliines  are  be- 
coming numerous,  and  infinitely  intelligent.  Is 
then  my  engineering  friend  a  true  prophet,  and 
is  the  time  at  hand  when  we  shall  liave  done 
with  human  labour  of  the  mindless  school,  in 
favour  of  steam  and  iron  for  servants,  and 
man's  wit  for  the  directing  power  P  There 
is  a  machine  for  sweeping  carpets,  which  will 
give  poor  Betty  an  extra  half  hour  of  leisure ; 
and  there  is  a  machine  for  kneading  bread; 
there  are  dozens  of  machines  for  washing,  dry- 
ing, and  mangling,  with  no  greater  trouble 
than  the  turning  of  a  handle, — among  them  a 
"brush  and  dash"  washing  machine,  with  a 
considerable  dash  I  should^^  say ;  there  are  a 
printing  press  for  marking  house  linen,  cost 
twenty-five  shillings,  which  is  rather  a  large 
per-centage  to  pay  for  the  saving  of  a  little 
trouble ;  a  "  j^em"  knife-cleaner ;  and  a  boot- 
cleaning  machme,  for  two  brushes  at  once,  and 
without  putting  in  the  hand;  a  self-bastinjg 
roasting  apparatus ;  and  a  machine  that  kneads 
dou^h,  note  meat,  grinds  suet,  chops  and  stones 
raisms,  oeats  eggs,  mixes  biscuits  and  cakes  and 
puddings — ^in  short,  does  all  that  fork  and 
pestle  and  whisk  are  used  to  do  in  barbarous 
households.  Surely  a  priceless  blessing  in  the 
epochs  sacred  to  mince-pies  and  Christmas 
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puddings!  The  Americans,  stirred  by  neces- 
sity, have  done  much  in  the  way  of  aomestic 
macuinery,  finding  metal  more  tractable  than 
human  nature,  and  a  machine  a  more  useful 
creation  than  a  help.  But  they  hare  not  come 
out  strong  this  time,  and  show  nothing  for  the 
saving  of  Betty's  hands  or  John's  heels  in  all 
their  court  of  nakedness.  They  have  a  few 
agricultural  machiijes,  and  a  few  sewing 
machines,  and  some  abominable  petroleum  oil, 
and  a  mnd  piano  or  two ;  but  no  new  conceit 
or  dainty  device;  in  fact,  they  have  gone  behind 
even  us,  who  are  not  nationally  inventive.  This 
is  a  pity ;  not  now  to  be  amended. 


IMPERISHABLE. 
The  pure,  the  bright,  the  beantifol 

That  stirred  our  hearts  in  youth, 
The  impulse  to  a  wordless  prayer, 

The  dreams  of  love  and  truth. 
The  longings  after  something  lost, 

The  spirits'  yearning  ciy ; 
The  striyings  after  better  hopes, 

These  things  can  never  die. 

The  timid  hand  stretched  forth  to  aid 

A  brother  in  his  need, 
The  kindly  word  in  griefs  dark  hoar 

That  proves  the  friend  indeed. 
The  plea  for  mercy  softly  breathed 

Wben  justice  threatens  nigh; 
The  sorrow  of  a  contrite  heart. 

These  things  shall  never  die. 

The  memory  of  a  clasping  hand, 

The  pressure  of  a  kiss, 
And  all  the  trifles  sweet  and  frail 

That  make  up  love's  first  bliss. 
If  with  a  firm,  unchanging  faith, 

And  holy  trust  and  high, 
Those  hands  have  clasp*d,  tiiose  lips  have  met, 

These  things  shall  never  die. 
'  The  cmel  and  the  bitter  word 

That  wounded  as  it  fell, 
The  chilling  want  of  sympathy 

We  feel,  bnt  never  telL 
The  hard  repulse  that  chills  the  heart. 

Whose  lK^>es  were  bounding  high, 
In  an  unfading  record  kept, 

These  things  shall  never  die. 

Let  nothing  pass,  for  evexy  hand 

Must  find  some  work  to  do ; 
Lose  not  a  chance  to  waken  love, 

Be  firm  and  just  and  true. 
So  shall  a  light  that  cannot  fade 

Beam  on  thee  from  on  high. 
And  angel  voices  say  to  thee, 

These  things  shall  never  die. 


THE  NORFOLK  DELUGE. 

"He  who  despises  small  thm^/'  says  the 
Apocrypha,  "shaQ  fall  by  little  and  little;"  and 
the  words  are  true  with  regard  to  all  sorts  of 
matters:  as  well  the  unimportant  as  those  of 
gpreater  moment.  Those  miserable  persons,  for 
instance,  whose  poverty  compels  them  to  have 
their  stockings  darned  will  teU  you  that  the 
inevitable  fracture  in  the  heel  may  be  made 
good  virith  only  a  stitch  or  two  when  it  first  ap- 
pears, while  a  short  neglect  will  render  the 


damage  irreparable.  The  holes  in  our  consti- 
tutions, again,  which  are  as  common  as  those 
in  our  stodLin^*-the  first  small  indications  of 
a  loose  screw  in  our  health — ^these  may  quickly 
be  set  right  by  meeting  the  threateniiLp  evil 
vigorously;  but  if  the  plaffue-spot  be  allowed 
to  spread,  be  neglected,  or  dealt  teebly  with,  the 
remedies  at  last  applied  come  too  late.. 

Small  things !  A  sand-crack  in  a  hoirse's  hoof, 
hardly  visible  to  the  eye,  will  not  be  lon^  in 
rendering  the  animal  wholly  useless ;  a  pin-bole 
in  a  gas-pipe  may  cause  an  explosion;  a  touch 
with  a  Ifuicet  in  your  arm  may  save  you  from 
death  by  small-pox. 

Not  far  from  Cirencester,  in  Gloucestershire, 
there  is  a  little  trickling  streamlet  which  you 
may  hop  over ;  it  does  but  trickle  on  a  few 
miles,  and  at  London-bridge  it  floats  a  fleet  of 
merchantmen,  and  at  Greenwich  a  three-decker. 

Such  were  some  few  of  the  reflections  which 
passed  through  my  mind  as  I  found  mjself 
standing  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  with  a 
great  broken  mass  of  brick,  stone,  and  iron,  split 
and  rent  to  pieces,  lying  partly  in  and  partly  out 
of  a  raging  muddy  torrent  and  roaring  waste  of 
waters.  Those  waters  had  been  sanping  and 
mining  away  at  that  huge  structure  wliich  I  saw 
in  ruins,  for  a  prodi^ous  length  of  time,  and 
having,  in  a  frantic  msurrection,  broken  down 
the  restraints  which  kept  them  in,  rushed  now 
triumphantly  over  their  defeated  master. 

A  few  days  before,  the  water,  powerful  as  it 
was,  had  been  kept  back  bv  a  sluice  which  looked 
strong  enough  to  hold  in  Niagara.  Its  massive 
brick  and  stone  and  iron  were  considered  im- 
pregnable; it  was  thought  a  triumph  of  en- 
gineering, and  it  looked  like  a  fortress  that 
would  stand  against  anj  siege.  True,  somebodv 
noticed  that  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  flood- 
gates there  was  a  little  leak  tlirough  which  a  few 
drops  of  water  were  oozing — what  was  that? 
Not  worth  a  moment's  thought.  It  was  as  well  to 
stoD  it  up  though.  So  it  was  stopped  up.  Some 
biros  of  ill-omen  ventured,  perhaps,  to  say  that 
they  were  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  look  of 
things  even  then.  Bah!  Don't  listen  to  the 
birds  of  ill-omen.    Away  with  such  croakers. 

There  is  no  siege  which  man  can  lay,  that  can 
compare  vnth  nature's  attacks.  The  elements 
are  patient,  they  are  secret,  they  persist,  they 
are  in  no  hurry — a  year  or  two  more  or  less  is  of 
no  consequence  to  them,  only  they  never  give 
up.  They  go  on,  an  inch,  an  eightn  of  an  inch, 
per  month.  And  then  in  a  moment  the  crash 
comes.  The  last  mdl,  the  last  stick,  the  last 
grain  of  mortar,  gives,  and  the  enemy  rushes  in 
and  lays  the  country  waste. 

So  it  was  in  this  case  of  the  Norfolk  Fens. 
How  long  and  how  patiently  the  waters  had 
worked  outside  the  gates  of  that  enormous 
sluice  which  kept  the  mouth  of  the  Whittelsea 
Mere  Drain!  At  last  the  reward  of  their 
labours  came,  and  the  strong  tidal  river  tore  the 
controlling  fortress  to  pieces  and  whirled  along 
upon  its  way. 

The  banks  of  the  drain  bore  that  tremendous 
strain  for  eight  long  days.    Every  one  knew  that 
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they  must  break ;  erery  one  was  surprised  that 
the?  held  oat  so  long.  Those  baiiks  were  raised 
to  hold  the  drainage  of  a  certain  Fen  country 
many  miles  away.  They  had  easy  work  of  it. 
They  were  strong  enough  for  so  light  a  place 
— a  quiet  slu^ish  ooze  of  water  lying  very 
low,  with  banks  hi^h  above  it,  and  hj^her  stiU 
above  the  surrpundmg  flat  country.  Tne  banks 
of  that  straight  long  drain  had  quite  a  sinecure 
of  it.  Saddenly  this  weight  and  torrent  of 
waters  is  borne  in.  It  is  as  if  a  cutter  were 
loaded  with  the  cargo  of  a  barque.  A  boy  hired 
to  open  the  door  or  carry  physic-bottles,  is  to  do 
the  work  of  a  coal-heaver.  A  basket-carriage  is 
used  for  a  brewer's-dray.  How  long  can  it  go 
on?  When  wiU  the  oreak-down  take  pkce, 
and  where  ? 

For  eight  days  the  tide  swept  backwards  and 
forwards,  as  it  ebbed  and  flowed,  and  still  the 
banks  held  on.  Some  said  '*  they  will  go  here," 
and  some  ''  they  will  fall  there.''  The  people 
interested  in  the  matter,  holding  land  on  either 
side  the  drain,  gathered  together,  with  the  la- 
bourers who  worked  on  the  soil,  and  watched 
the  weaker  places  eagerly.  And  so  at  six 
o'clock  one  Monday  morning  as  many  as  two 
hundred  of  them  were  gathered  together  near 
to  one  specially  weak  spot,  waiting  for  what 
they  knew  must  come,  when,  at  a  distance  of 
some  three  feet  from  the  top  of  the  bank,  a 
thin  spout  of  water,  such  as  would  issue  from 
a  pump,  burst  through  a  hole  in  the  side  of 
the  earthen  wall,  and  poured  in  a  clear  water- 

rut  straight  out  on  to  the  surrounding  land, 
came  tmx>ugh  that  hole  like  the  water  out 
of  a  fireman's  nose,  and  some  of  the  peasants 
who  saw  it  told  me  that  it  described  an  arch  in 
its  course,  and  only  touched  the  ground  some 
twenty  yards  from  where  it  started. 

This  was  only  the  affair  of  an  instant,  and 
the  ice  once  broken  thus,  mass  after  mass  of 
tiie  bank  gave  way.  Soon  a  breach  of  a  hundred 
yards  was  made,  and  the  waters  ran  in  upon 
the  land. 

The  land  here  lies  so  low  and  is  so  extra- 
ordinarily flat,  that  it  seems  wonderful  that 
those  waters  are  stopped  at  alL  The  country 
intersected  with  drains,  with  pollard  willows 
along  its  water-courses,  with  vegetation  of  a 
singular  luxuriance,  and  its  groups  of  cattle 
standing  and  lying  about  in  the  rich  pastures, 
would  remind  one  of  Paul  Potter,  ii  it  were 
not  so  much  brighter  and  prettier  than  any- 
thing that  monotonous  old  mechanic  had  in  his 
heavy  head. 

The  case  of  the  landowners  here,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  those  persons  whom  the  inundation  has 
affected,  is  especially  hard :  the  drain  which  has 
burst  was  not  tAeir  drain.  It  was  not  con- 
structed to  relieve  their  land,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  water-courses  by  which  they  are 
drained  pass  underneath  the  bed  of  this  Middle 
Level  Drain,  which  was  brought  through  this 
part  of  the  country  against  the  wish  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil.  The  Middle  Iievel  is 
some  thirty  miles  away,  in  another  part  of  the 
country;  and  the  drain  merely  passes  through 


the  districts  where  the  accident  has  happened 
on  its  way  to  the  Ouse,  into  whidh,  at  certain 
states  of  the  tide  (for  the  Oase  is  here  a  tidal 
river),  it  discharges  its  superfluous  water. 

The  commissioners,  then,  of  the  Middle  Level 
Drain,  who  were  responsible  for  its  construction 
and  for  its  maintenance  in  a  perfect  condition  of 
security,  were  bound  to  be  especially  vigilant  in 
caring  for  the  safety  of  the  land  through  which 
they  Drought  this  oangerous  water-course.  To 
relieve  their  own  Miadle  Level  District,  they 
made  an  opening  in  the  ^eat  embankment  of 
the  tidal  nver.  That  openm^  they  goarded  with 
a  sluice,  and  upon  the  soundness  of  that  sluice 
the  inhabitants  of  the  nei^bouring  districts  of 
Marshland  and  Magdalen  Ten  depended  for  the 
security  of  their  possessions.  As  it  has  turned 
out,  the  sluice  was  not  sound ;  the  Marshland 
and  surrounding  districts  are  flooded. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  be  impartial  in  making 
ex  post  facto  comments.  If  no  disaster  had  fol- 
lowed, the  little  attention  paid  by  the  authorities 
to  certain  signs  of  weakness  exhibited  by  the 
sluice,  would  have  escaped  without  censure.  We 
are  all  influenced  by  results,  and  the  results  in 
this  case  have  been  lamentable. 

Briefly,  the  case  seems  to  stand  thus :  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  wnere 
this  accident  has  happened,  protested  strongly, 
at  the  time  when  this  drain  was  proposed^ 
against  its  being  brought  through  uieir  pro- 
perty. Their  protests  were  disregarded  by  the 
House  of  Commons'  committee  which  sat  in 
judgment  on  the  project.  This  noint  strengthens 
the  case  of  the  injured  inhaoitants  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  land.  Their  protest  put  aside 
and  permission  granted  for  the  works  to  proceed^ 
the  next  question  is,  how  those  worics  we^ 
executed  ?  In  spite  of  certain  weak  points  in 
the  banks  of  the  drain,  which  the  commonest  - 
looker-on  cannot  fail  to  observe,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  these  were  strong  enough  for 
any  pressure  which  there  was  a  reasonable  pro- 
baoility  of  their  having  to  sustain ;  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  were  never  intended 
to  bear  an  irruption  of  the  tidal  river.  The 
main  structure  of  the  drain  being  thus  dia- 
posed  of,  we  come  to  the  far  more  important 
question  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  sluice  itself 
— the  gate  which  kept  out  the  tide  from  rushing 
into  the  drain,  and  virtually  (for  no  drain  could 
hold  that  great  and  powerful  river)  over  the 
surrounding  country. 

Upon  this  point,  of  course  all  sorts  of  contrary 
opimons  prevail  Some  will  tell  you  that  the 
arches  of  the  sluice  should  have  reposed  upon  an 
invert,  while  others  will  affirm  that  the  nature  of 
the  river's  bed  rendered  this  impossible,  and  that 
the  foundation  of  piles,  with  a  platform  of  four- 
inch  phmking,  was  the  very  best  base  on  which 
the  structure  could  be  raised.  You  will  hear 
again  that  the  sluice  was  built  too  far  out  into 
the  river,  and  so  was  needlessly  exposed  to  the 
violence  of  the  waters ;  that  its  position  was  ill 
chosen,  as  being  too  near  the  old  bed  of  the  river, 
now  no  loD^r  used ;  that  for  its  very  great 
width  it  was  inadequately  thick  and  solid ;  that 
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the  piles  which  famed  its  defence  were  plaeed 
in  fnmt  and  behind  it  only,  and  not  nsed  to  fiwik 
it  at  the  aides.  On  all  these  matters  it  b  obnoos 
that  no  person  who  has  not  demoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  snch  subjects  is  competent  to  give 
an  opinion;  bat  this  much  is  certain,  that  if  any 
possible  measore,  which  conld  pje  additional 
stren^  to  a  stmctoie  plaeed  m  so  critical  a 
position  were  omitted,  a  greai  wrong  was  done. 

As  bearing  on  the  general  question  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  sluice  was  built,  I  may 
mention  that  I  myself  saw  some  bricks  taken 
out  of  one  of  the  great  fissures  made  in  the 
masonry  wben  it  was  bbwn  up,  and  that  some 
of  th«»e  bricks  had  never  been  touched  with 
mortar.    ^ 

The  strength  of  the  original  structure  of  the 
sluice  is,  perlu4[s,  even  a  more  important  sub- 
ject of  inquirv  than  the  degree  of  watchful- 
ness ezercuea  over  it  after  its  completion, 
and  the  attention  given  to  the  symptoms  of 
decay  which  appeared  before  the  time  of  its 
fall.  Yet  this  is  important  enou^  too.  That 
many  serious  indications  of  the  oominff  acci- 
dent were  given  there  seems  no  doubt,  and 
one  cannot  help  thinking  that  i(  at  the  moment 
when  the  sluice  first  seemed  in  daiuer,  a  strong 
dam  had  been  commenced  some  little  way  up  the 
drain,  the  work  would  have  been  sumcientfy 
advanced  by  the  time  the  sluice  fell,  to  have 
prevented  much  of  the  loss  which  has  occurred. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  case  in  which  tiie 
diving  apparatus  might  have  been  judiciously 
used,  ana  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  thiere  should 
not  be  a  diver  always  employed  to  go  down  at 
regular  intervals  and  report  upon  the  condition 
of  those  parts  of  an  important  structure  like 
this  sluice,  which  axe  necessarily  always  out  of 
sight.  One  is  also  inclined  to  wonder  that  all 
should  be  trusted  to  a  single  barrier,  and  that 
there  should  not  be  a  second  defence  against  the 
enemy,  readv  in  the  event  of  the  first  outworks 
being  earriecL  Theexpense  of  a  double  structure 
would  not  be  so  great  as  that  whidithis  disaster 
has  occasioned ;  and  when  once  a  great  work  has 
been  pnmounoed  important  enough  to  be  exe- 
cuted at  all,  there  should  be  no  undue  economy 
in  carrying  it  out.  In  such  cases  we  should 
imitate  the  anoients,  whose  work  stands  well 
because  of  the  astounding  mass  of  material 
employed.  I  dare  say  that  in  the  days  when 
old  Rochester-bridge  was  built  (which  it  was 
found  very  difficult  to  pull  down)  contracts  were 
unknown,  and  the  aromtect  himself  saw  to  the 
securitv  of  every  stone  that  was  laid.  Economy, 
not  real  but  most  wickedly  false,  is  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  rows  of 
houses  tumble  down  before  they  are  finished,  and 
collieries  are  sunk  with  single  shafts^  and  bricks 
(out  of  sight)  are  laid  in  their  places  without  the 
previous  lormality  of  giving  them  a  coat  of  mortar. 
Mr.  A.  undertakes  a  contract  which  so  binds 
him  down  that  he  can  hardly  get  a  profit  out  of 
it  if  he  does  it  properly.  He  takes  no  interest 
in  it,  but  thinks  of  getting  the  money  onljr ; 
for  is  not  Mrs.  A.  making  the  sovereigns  spin 
in  London?     So  he  gets  an  estimate  fxojn 


Mr.  B.  as  to  what  he  will  charge  for  doing  the 
labour  part  of  the  undertaking,  and  then  Mr.  Cr 
is  left  to  look  over  the  works,  while  Mr.  A.  him* 
self  is  off  after  yet  another  coatract  of  some 
other  kind :  the  fulness  of  his  hands  already — ^if 
he  did  his  work  properly — ^being  no  obstacle  to 
his  opening  them  to  grasp  at  more  contracts  to 
be  executed  after  the  manner  of  the  first.  And 
so  we  set  abundant  confirmations  of  the  old 
adage  that  accidents  will  happen  in  the  best 
regulated  families ;  for  is  not  thk  great  British 
family  declared  on  all  sides  to  be  in  its  perfec- 
tion of  management,  a  model  and  example  to  all 
others  upon  the  earth's  surface  ? 

Since  this  particular  accident  in  our  well' 
r^ulated  family  ioi  happened,  and  since  it  b 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  veiy  long 
before  any  such  tning  occurs  again,  it  may  prove 
not  uninterestinff  to  note  down  some  few  of  the 
more  remarkable  features  connected  with  it 
before  the  memory  of  the  whde  affidr  has  alto- 
gether passed  away.  And  first  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  such 
matters  to  the  curious  watery  etymolo^  which 
characterises  these  lands.  From  a  friend  well 
read  in  such  lore  I  have  received  the  accom- 
panying notes : 

"Tim  variety  of  forms  in  which  the  word 
vater  turns  up  in  the  Marshlands,  su^;est  some 
interesting;  reflections  as  to  the  history  of  the 
tribes  which  have  peopled  that  district : 

"  1.  The  modem  Ei^lish  form :  water,  waters, 
as  Westwater,  Plautwater,  and  the  waters  gene- 
rally. 

"2.  The  old  Danish  or  Jutish  form :  wash,  at 
least  BO  I  imagine  it  to  be.  It  is  equivalent  to 
the  German  woiser,  and  is  used  either  as  a  sin- 
gular or  plural  noun.  Observe,  Sutton  Wash, 
or  Welney  Washer.  In  the  ccMrporation  records 
of  Wisbech  mention  is  made  of^  the  Washway, 
that  is,  the  Waterway. 

"3.  French:  Eau,  as  in  Popham's  Eau,  St. 
John's  £au.  Bourn  Eau,  ana  a  number  of 
others.  This  is  but  the  French  spelling  of  the 
following ; 

"4.  Old  Saxon  Eu,  which  still  survives  in 
the  English  word  ewer,  a  water-jug.  The 
plural  of  Eu  would  be  Eus,  and  we  find  this 
still  surviving  in  the  name  of  the  Ouse,  that  ia, 
the  waters.  Dugdale  calls  it  the  Aiver  Use.  I 
am  writing  from  memory,  but  I  rather  think 
that  in  ancient  days  the  Ouse  had  two  mouths, 
the  one  as  at  present  at  L^m,  the  other  at 
Wlsbedi,  where  the  river  Kene  now  flows. 
Wisbech  means  the  water's  mouth.  A  variety 
of  Eu  is  W^e,  precbely  the  same  word,  and  the 
name  of  a  river  in  the  West  of  England.  The 
plural  of  Wye  is  Wjse,  and  four  hundred  years 
ago  the  name  of  Wisbech  was  spelt  Wyscbeche. 

"The  bech  in  Wisbech  is  sometimes  spelt 
Wisbeach.  This  suggests  a  false  etymologjr.  In 
point  of  fact  it  means  mouth,  and  is  to.be  iden- 
tified with  the  French  bouche,  with  the  modem 
English  beak,  and  with  the  old  Saxon  forms  bee 
andbeche." 

The  lands  in  thia  particular  part  of  Norfolk 
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may  well  have  watery  names,  being  to  so  large 
an  extent  mere  reclamations  from  the  sea.  Those 
reclamations  hare  gone  on  through  successive 
ages,  and  go  on  still  The  sea  recedes  gradually 
from  this  part  of  Norfolk,  and  as  it  recedes  the 
land  becomes  first  of  all  covered  with  a  growth 
of  samphire.  Vegetation  succeeds  to  this ;  and 
when  at  length  the  roots  of  that  vegetation  have 
formed  a  k£d  of  web  or  network  over  the  soil, 
it  becomes  worth  while  to  erect  around  the  land 
so  reclaimed,  a  sea-wall  or  dyke  which  shall  pro- 
tect the  land  behind  it  from  the  higher  tides. 
For,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  land  even 
while  this  vegetation  is  forming  is  free  from  the 
influence  of  the  low  tides  only,  and  that  until  the 
sea-wail  is  erected,  the  spring-tides  dash  over  it 
and  make  cultivation  of  the  bqiL  impoeaible. 
Doubtless,  the  sea  relinquishes  its  hold  on  the 
earth  reluctantlv,  and  every  now  and  then  will 
make  some  mad  grasp  at  its  lost  property,  as 
in  the  present  case. 

It  was  a  dull  grey  afternoon  when  I  visited  that 
extra(»:dinarv  scene,  and  its  peculiar  dreariness 
mingled  with  .something  of  grandeur  were  the 
more  powerfully  developed  in  consequence  of  that 
&ct.  It  was  difficult,  looking  over  those  miles  of 
water  (for  at  the  time  I  visited  it  the  sheet  could 
not  have  been  less  than  six  miles  long  b^  about 
three  wide),  and  to  feel  that  underneath  it  were 
oom-fields  and  bright-looking  meadows,  and 
gravel-roads,  and  little  orchards,  and  gardens, 
such  as  one  saw  on  the  other  and  dry  side  of  the 
drain.  As  I  looked  longer,  there  were  not  wanting 
plenty  of  indications  of  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
In  one  direction  a  row  of  telegraph-posts  in  a 
straight  line  showed  that  the  railroad  passed 
that  way :  a  &ct  which  was  confirmed  by  Uie  ap- 
pjearance  at  intervals  of  the  halves  of  some  way- 
side stations,  the  upper  portions  only  showing. 

Looking  another  way,  I  saw  emerging  from 
the  water  the  parapet  of  the  bridges  erected 
over  the  water-courses  by  which  (mockery  that 
it  seemed)  the  land  was  drained.  The  trees 
showed,  too,  here  and  there,  and  the  upper 
stories  of  certain  small  farms  and  labourers' 
houses,  and  the  straw-yards  and  outbuildings 
near  them ;  while  farther  off  still,  was  an  ale- 
house standing  in  water  enough  to  have  satisfied 
a  Temoerance  League ;  beyond  that  again  was 
dimly  discernible  a  church. 

There  was  only,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  one 
boat  to  be  had,  and  that  was  engaged  in  some 
engineering  operations  connected  wuh  the  safety 
of  the  bank  of  the  drain,  at  the  point  opposite 
to  the  breach.  I  waited  until  this  boat  was 
disengaged,  and  then  made  an  offer  to  its  pro- 
prietor to  take  me  out  to  visit  the  houses  I  nad 
a  mind  to  see,  and,  above  all  things,  the  church. 
My  o£Fer  was  accepted,  and  at  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  we  pushed  off  for  a  cruise  over 
the  meadows. 

I  looked  round  me  a^;ain  before  starting,  and 
was  struck  by  the  difference  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  narrow  drain.  Everything  looked 
so  prosperous  on  the  one  side !  The  gardens, 
the  cottages,  the  barns,  the  comfortable  mea- 
dows with  the  fat  cattle  grazing,  all  kinds  of 


opezations  of  husbandry  going  on,  labourers 
singing  at  their  work.  And  tl^t  other  side — 
now  all  desolation — ^a  few  days  aeo  had  been 
gay  and  prosperous  too,  and  there  &>  the  sheep 
had  browsed  and  the  cattle  had  chewed  the  cua, 
and  the  peasant  had  sung  as  he  laboured  hope- 
fully in  the  furrow. 

tve  made  but  slow  process  through  the 
waters.  The  tide  was  ebbing,  and  we  had 
it  against  us.  Sometimes  as  we  passed  along, 
the  twigs  of  a  submerged  hedge  would  grate 
against  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  sometimes  as 
we  rowed  across  a  little  hiUock,  or  a  raised 
portion  of  one  of  the  roads  which  divided  the 
country,  the  boat  would  strike.  Once  we  got 
aground,  and  once  we  had  to  get  out,  that  our 
boat  might  be  pushed  x>ver  a  dry  bank  which  it 
was  necessary  to  cross. 

How  dreaiT  the  few  scattered  and  deserted 
houses  lookea  as  we  approached  them!  It 
is  true  that  the  inhabitants  might,  if  they 
had  chosen,  have  continued  to  occupy  the  upper 
floors,  which  were  hi^h  and  dry,  but  tnere 
would  have  been  risk  in  it.  When  the  wind 
rose,  the  waters  of  this  great  inland  sea  became 
rough,  and  doubtless  such  a  specimen  as  the 
neignbours  had  lately  seen  of  the  power  of  the 
tide  made  them  mistrustful  of  the  strength  of 
their  submerged  foundations,  continuously  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  water.  Most  of 
the  windows  were  blocked  up  with  closed  shut- 
ters, and  some  of  the  doors  were  carefully  pad- 
locked; for,  disgraceful  to  relate,  before  the 
goods  had  all  b^  removed  from  the  houses, 
tnere  had  been  wretches  who  took  advantage  of 
this  miserable  disaster  to  go  out  in  boats  in 
search  of  any  plunder  they  could  lay  their  hands 
upon.  Here  and  there  one  would  see  some  agri- 
cultural imulement  left  upon  the  thatch  of  a 
shed  or  outhouse.  Sometimes  the  handles  of  a 
wheelbarrow  would  appear  sticking  up  out  of 
the  water ;  in  one  place  the  shafts  of  a  cart  that 
had  been  abandoned  to  its  fiite,  rose  up  above 
the  level  of  the  flood. 

At  last  we  came  to  a  cottage  that  seemed  to 
have  been  less  carefully  secured  than  the  rest, 
and,  having  found  a  gap  in  the  fence  of  the  little 
orchard  that  surrounaed  it,  we  rowed  through 
the  fence,  the  stakes  of  the  hedge  grating  ever  so 
little  as  we  passed.  The  little  apple-trees  in  the 
orchard  were  partly  covered  witn.  blossom,  and 
on  some  of  the  branches  the  fruit  had  even  set. 
It  was  low  water,  as  I  have  said,  and  we  could 
see  on  the  trees  the  brown  mark  left  by  the 
higher  tides.  AH  the  portions  of  the  foliage 
wmch  had  come  in  contact  with  the  brackish 
water  had  turned  brown.  It  gave  one  some  idea 
of  what  the  aspect  of  things  would  be  when  the 
land  was  drained  after  tlie  flood  was  over.  Pass- 
ing through  the  orchard,  and  by  the  mockery  of 
A  pump  which  reared  its  head  above  the  waters, 
we  drew  quite  near  to  the  cottage  door,  and 
paused.  It  was  open,  and  the  action  of  the  water 
was  slowly  waving  it  backwards  and  forwards  as 
if  it  were  swajed  by  a  ghostly  hand.  A  noise, 
too,  of  a  sucking  kind  came  from  the  interior  of 
the  building,  made  by  the  water  as  it  sucked 
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and  chopped  affainst  the  walls  of  the  little  rooms 
within.  AnotDer  stroke  of  the  oars,  and  the 
prow  of  the  boat  was  absolutely  thrust  in  at 
the  door  of  the  cottage. 

The  boat  stuck  in  the  doorwaj,  and  I  looked 
around  me.  Never  was  a  more  desokte  place 
seen.  The  water  was  in  occupation;  it  made 
the  flooring  of  the  rooms— *for  all  the  doors 
were  open — and  I  could  see  glimpses  of  the 
different  rooms  on  this  lower  story.  A  me- 
dicine bottle  was  left  on  Uie  chimn^-piece  of 
the  chief  apartment,  a  yellow  paper  fly-catcher 
bung  from  the  ceiling,  and  close  to  where  I  was 
perched  was  a  coloured  print  of  the  Great 
Eastern !  Surely  the  spirit  of  Hogarth  himself 
must  hare  risen  in  the  night  and  hung  it  there ! 

After  I  had  looked  ana  listened  long  enough 
we  pushed  away  from  the  cottage,  and  left  it 
with  the  water  still  chopoing  up  a^inst  the 
walls  of  its  rooms,  and  tne  door  still  waving 
slowly  backwards  and  forwards  as  the  current 
chose  to  sway  it. 

By  the  position  of  a  little  bridge,  part  of 
which  showed  above  the  water,  and  by  other  in- 
dications, I  could  make  out  where  the  road  lay 
by  which  the  thirstv  traveller  used  to  approach 
the  Wheatsheaf  alehouse,  which  we  next  drew 
near.  We  struck  as  we  were  trying  to  get  close 
up  to  it,  and  were  constrained  to  oe  satisfied  with- 
out a  nearer  view ;  and  indeed  the  Wheatsheaf 
was  so  shut  up  and  barred  that  there  would  have 
been  nothing  ^eimed  by  a  closer  approach.  A 
more  unconvivial  and  tee-total  aspect  than  that 
presented  by  this  deserted  public,  I  never  wit- 
nessed. The  iron  by  which;  the  sienboard  had 
swun^,  projected  like  a  gibbet.  The  oar-window 
was  snut  up  with  shutters,  so  was  that  of  the 
parlour ;  the  only  sign  of  life  about  the  nlace 
was  in  a  sort  of  straw-yard  at  the  back,  wnich, 
having  been  either  built  of  an  extraordinary 
heightj'or,  being  so  buoyant  as  to  float  bodily  on 
the  flood,  was  safe  and  dry ;  here  a  solitary  hen, 
was  scratching  and  picking  in  the  straw,  as  if  with 
the  desperateliope  of  fincung  a  stranded  worm. 

Leaving  thb  feathered  Crusoe  to  pursue  her 
investigations,  in  which  she  was  so  occupied 
that  she  took  no  sort  of  notice  of  our  approach, 
we  started  once  more  on  our  cruise :  the  church, 
which  we  could  now  see  plainly,  being  the  end 
of  our  journey. 

The  building  comprised  a  small  school-house 
as  well  as  a  church,  and  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing as  we  drew  near  it,  how  glad  the  children 
must  have  been  of  the  flood  which  gave  them 
such  a  long  holiday,  and  how  they  must  have 
contemplate  the  engineers  who  were  trying  to 
shut  out  the  waters,  with  intense  disgust.  Close 
to  the  school  was  a  little  drying-eround  for  linen, 
and  the  clothes-poles  were  stiU  standing.  So 
was  the  flag-stafl;  from  which,  in  this  pnmitive 
country,  a  flag  floats  when  it  is  service-time. 
For,  in  that  flat  district,  the  flag  can  be  seen 
much  farther  off  than  the  sound  of  the  bell 
could  reach.  I  wish  this  excellent  idea  could 
be  carried  out  in  this  metropolis. 

We  rowed  through  the  eate  (it  was  a  tight 
fit  for  our  boat)  of  the  enoosure  in  which  the 


church  stood,  and,  as  there  was  here  some 
three  or  four  feet  of  water,  we  managed  to 
get  close  un  to  the  building,  so  that  we  could 
see  in  at  tne  windows.  The  water  was  not 
so  high,  though,  as  it  had  been  a  few  days 
before,  when  one  of  the  men  in  the  boat  with 
me  had  been  to  the  church  with  other  authorised 
persons  to  remove  the  communion-plate  to  spme 
place  of  safety.  The  man  who  had  unlocked  the 
church  door  on  that  occasion  had  to  plunge  his 
hand  deep  under  water  to  get  at  the  keyhole, 
and,  when  the  door  was  open,  waded  breast-hie^h 
through  the  church  to  get  to  the  spot  where  tne 

Slate  was  kept.  There  was  water  enough  now  to 
oat  the  contents  of  the  little  chapel,  and  won- 
derful the  interior  of  the  building  looked.  The 
pulpit  seemed  to  haivebeen  upset,  to  iudge  firom 
the  appearance  of  some  large  object  wnich  floated 
longwise  in  the  water,  and  as  to  the  benches, 
they  were  tumbled  hither  and  thither  in  all  con- 
ceivable ways,  but  all  afloat.  And  there,  in  a 
place  by  itself,  but  floating  too,  on  a  bench 
which  was  piled  up  on  the  top  of  others,  was 
a  mat  white  bundle,  which  the  men  in  the  boat 
told  me  was  no  other  thing  than  the  surplice. 

I  could  have  lingered  around  these  insulated 
buildings  for  an  hour,  peering  in  at  windows  and 
looking  out  for  all  sorts  of  strange  features  con- 
nectedT with  this  strange  scene.  But  the  even- 
ing was  advancing,  and  it  was  necessary  to  set 
out  on  the  return  voyage.  The  grey  light  was 
more  subdued  now,  ana  the  great  lake  and  the 
objects  which  rose  above  its  waters  wore  a  look 
of  mystery,  which  greatly  added  to  their  wild 
beauty.  One  felt  that  soon  all  would  be 
shrouded  in  night,  and  the  thought  made  one 
shudder,  and  look  with  desire  towards  the  firm 
land  on  the  other  side  of  the  Middle  Le?el  Cut. 
"Why,  some  people,  now,  would  make  a 
history  of  this  here,'*  said  one  of  the  men  who 
were  with  me  in  the  boat. 
Upon  this  hint,  I  have  spoken. 


A  HOME  AMONG  THE  TAMARACKS. 

I?  I  were  to  say  that  there  exists  a  kind  of 
fence,  in  which  no  tool  whatever,  except  an  axe 
and  a  beetle  and  wedges,  is  used  from  flrst  to 
last,  from  the  standing  timber  till  completion; 
in  which  there  is  no  nail  nor  particle  of  iron- 
work nor  fastenings  of  any  description ;  which 
is  very  quickly  and  easily  put  up,  and  as  readily 
removed  from  one  place  and  set  up  in  another; 
which  as  eflBcient  against  a  small  pig,  and  would 
answ^  for  a  deer  park;  which  can  be  opened  at 
any  spot  that  may  be  most  convenient  for  the 
passage  of  a  waggon  or  sleigh,  and  immediately 
closed  up  again  precisely  the  same  as  before ; 
which  (as  follows  from  all  this)  is  not  at  all 
costly,  and  which  neither  throws  any  hurtful 
shadow  nor  harbours  weeds  or  vermin — ^if  I  were 
to  say  all  this  I  think  I  should  not  entirely 
escape  his  incredulity.  Nevertheless,  all  this  is 
strictly  true  of  the  snake  fence  of  Canada,  when 
well  constructed.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  ingenuity,  and  of  adaptation  of  the  means  of 
the  country  to  the  end  required. 
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The  picture  might  be  drawn  differently.  It  is 
a  hideooB  fence ;  it  is  very  often  ill  made  and 
allowed  to  fall  into  disorder  and  decay;  to  be- 
come inefficient  and  slovenly  bevond  description. 
And  to  this  it  is  peculiarly  liable. 

When  rail-stuff  runs  short,  which  from  the  reck- 
less destruction  of  timber  in  Canada  it  is  already 
doing  in  many  places,  various  substitutes  are 
resorted  to.  One  is  found  in  Tamarack  poles. 
We  lately  made  a  little  expedition  to  obtain 
some.  We  were  a  party  of  four  ;  three  axes, 
and  the  driver  of  the  sleigh.  We  started  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  morning,  to  make  the 
utmost  ot  the  short  daylight.  We  had  to  cross 
a  bay  about  three  miles  wide  on  the  ice,  already 
covered  with  deep  snow,  against  a  blinding  snow- 
storm driving  full  in  our  laces.  There  was  no 
tracked  road  at  this  point,  and,  if  we  had  lost 
siffht  of  both  shores,  as  we  did  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, we  might  have  been  in  a  predicament.  It 
is  well  on  such  occasions  to  be  provided  with  a 
compass;  I  had  one  formerly,  but  some  con- 
siderate nersonreUeved  me  from  the  responsibility 
of  it.  On  gaining  the  opposite  shore,  we  got 
under  the  lee  of  some  hign  ^ound,  and  made 
better  weather,  as  we  had  anticipated.  We  were 
not  long  in  reaching  our  destination,  a  neat 
rouffh-cut  farm-house  with  a  verandah  (a  ve- 
ranosh  is  the  touchstone  of  your  thriving  Ca- 
nacUan  farmer),  standing  back  from  the  road  the 
width  of  a  small  door-yard,  as  the  Canadian's 
call  it»  with  some  little  attempt  at  ornamental 
cultivation,  as  I  knew,  though  now  covered  with 
snow,  and  enclosed  within  a  neat  white  fence 
and  gate.  In  this  sort  of  thing  there  is  a  marked 
imp«>vement  of  hte. 

We  found  Mr.  Hindmarsh,  the  proprietor, 
astir  and  busy  about  the  every  morning's  earliest 
occupation  of  foddering  his  cattle.  He  was  at 
that  moment  giving  pea-straw  to  his  sheep  with 
a  laree  four-prongea  wooden  fork.  Canadian 
farm-buildings  are  almost  invariably  good;  en- 
closing a  yard  on  three  sides,  affording  complete 
shelter,  and  open  to  the  south  only.  Here  the 
whole  live  stock  of  the  (arm  take  refuge,  and 
herd  together  durinff  the  severe  winter ;  being, 
6xcept  the  working  norses,  seldom  housed,  and 
doing  very  well  with  ordinary  care. 

Mr.  Hindmaish  is  a  very  good  example  of  hb 
dass.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  man 
in  a  more  independent  position.  He  is  entirely 
his  own  master ;  he  has  no  landlord,  squire,  nor 
rector  to  exact  from  him  any  deference  or  al- 
legiance ;  his  farm  is  his  own,  and  he  cultivates 
it  with  the  Ubonr  of  his  own  hands  and  of  those 
of  his  sons ;  he  has  been  accustomed  and  innured 
to  thb  system  from  his  boyhood,  and  he  finds  in 
it  no  hardship  nor  degradation. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  greetings,  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  if  Mrs.  Hindmarsh  were  well 

''  Well,  no,  sir,  she  ain't.  One  day  last  week, 
I  disremember  now  which  it  was,  we  took  tea  with 
some  friends,  to  Bolton.  When  we  came  hum 
in  the  evening  it  stormed  considerable,  and  my 
wife  she  sot  m  her  wet  clothes,  and  got  kind  o' 
chilled.    But  I  guess  she's  better." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  that." 


Our  business  was  soon  arranged.  We  are 
to  be  at  liberty  to  go  into  the  swamp  and  cut 
as  many  tamarack  poles  as  we  please  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  and  a  half  dollars  per  tiiousand. 
Small  ones  and  tops,  only  fit  for  stakes,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  bargain,  together  with  as  much 
dry  wood  for  fuel  (and  incomparable  for  the  pur- 
nose^  as  we  think  it  worth  while  to  take.  lir. 
linamarsh  then  asks  us  to  come  in  to  dinner  at 
twelve  o'clock,  and  offers  to  show  us  the  way  to 
the  swamp. 

Under  ms  g;uidance  we  pass  through  four  or 
five  fields,  laying  down  the  snake  fences  where- 
ever  there  is  least  drift,  and  making  our  own  track 
through  the  snow.  Descending^a  short  ''pitdi," 
we  are  in  the  swamp,  and  Mr.  Hindmarsh,  point- 
ing out  to  us  a  narrow  track  cut  straight  through 
it  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  tells  us  to  follow 
it  as  £ar  as  we  like,  and  cut  where  we  please,  and 
returns  to  get  his  breakfast. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  in  a  tamarack 
swamp,  and  its  novelty  interested  me.  Its 
dead  level  of  two  feet  of  muck  over  day,  as 
Mr.  Hindmarsh  described  it,  was  now  frosen 
bard,  and  covered  with  snow.  There  was  no 
underbrush,  nor  any  trees  of  any  description 
whatever  exeept  the  tamarack,  which  grew  as 
thick  as  th^  could  stand,  stnught  as  an  arrow, 
and  averaging  about  forty  feet  in  height.  There 
is  a  solemni^  about  a  scene  of  this  kind ;  the 
solitude  and  silence  are  unbroken ;  the  wea- 
ther, gusty  outside^  b  here  calm  and  still  as 
death. 

It  is  no  time,  however,  for  sentiment  or 
meditation,  and  we  set  to  work.  The  tamaiack 
bdongs  to  the  conifens,  but  is  deciduous,  and  is 
so  like  the  larch  in  other  respects  that  they 
would  generally  be  held  to  be  one  and  the  same^ 
though  I  do  not  think  they  are.  It  is  soft  and 
easy  to  chop,  but  excessively  heavy  to  handle 
when  green ;  sinking  in  water  like  lead.  To  lift 
the  twdve-foot  poles  on  to  the  tAiofjtL,  up  to  the 
knees  in  snow,  and  encumbered  with  the  brush 
stripped  from  the  tops,  was  most  laborious 
work;  and  starting  the  load  through  such  a 
depth  of  snowput  the  horses'  pluck  and  mettle 
to  the  test.  While  three  of  us  chopped,  the 
fourth  drew  the  poles  out  of  the  swamp  and 
deposited  them  in  a  convenient  spot  for  fetching 
away  after  work. 

At  twelve  o'dock  we  go  to  Mr.  Hindmaish's 
house  to  dinner.  We  entered  from  a  room  which 
was  formerly  the  kitchen,  but  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  dining-room.  The  Canadian 
farmer  used  to  be  contented  to  dine  in  his 
kitchen.  His  house  contained,  besides  thesleeping 
chambers,  another  apartment,  which  was  called 
tAe  room.  This  was  a  oare  plac«,  with  whitewashed 
walls,  painted  floor,  a  few  chairs  and  tables  stuck 
up  against  the  walls,  and  probably  a  bed  in  one 
comer.  Such  as  it  was  this  was  his  reception- 
room  :  but  this  is  all  altered  now.  The  master 
of  the  ceremonies  is  abroad.  Through  a  half- 
opened  door  we  had  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Hind- 
marsh's  drawinc-room.  it  is  not  a  bad  travesty 
of  an  European  drawing-room.  It  is  carpeted,  cur- 
tained, ana  supposed  to  be  altogether  omamentala 
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bat  there  10  Terj  little  in  it  that  is  either  useful 
or  comfortable.  There  are  a  fev  books,  ftc,  as- 
Biduottslj  anraoged  on  a  '' eentre-table,"  and 
soine  tmmpery  knick-knaeks  scattered  aboat. 
Hiere  is  the  inevitable  and  abominable  rocking- 
chair,  whidi  only  looks  worse  when  it  has  a 
woman  in  it  swaying  herself  to  and  fro.  I  am  told 
that  these  exotics  have  been  acclimatised  at 
Idverpool;  I  trust  they  may  not  make  their  way 

There  is  not  only  the  door  leading  into  the 
drawing-room,  bnt  there  are  otha  doors  more 
than  1  can  oonnt.  Several  of  these  belong 
to  sleeping  rooms,  which  are  abont  six  feet 
sqnarcy  which  have  no  other  access,  and  which, 
if  they  have  any  other  means  of  ventilation,  do 
not  get  it.  A  great  stove  is  kept  burning,  per- 
haps with  fiery  tamarack,  xught  and  day,  and  the 
oxygen  is.  dned  xrp,  to  the  heart's  content  of  a 
Gajiadian  housewife.  This  is  a  pernicious  prac- 
tice, (rom  which  yon  cannot  dissuade  them.  To 
my  remonstrances  Mrs.  Hind  marsh's  reply  b, 
"  I  like  to  sleep  warm." 

The  dining-room  is  evidently  intended  for  nse 
and  not  to  be  looked  at  like  the  drawingixx>ra: 
it  is  comfortable,  and  has  a  table  of  hospitable 
size.  Our  dinner  is  good,  tiionrii  not  exactly 
**  according  to  Cocker."  In  the  nist  place,  the 
principal  «nsh  is  a  tea-tray  with  all  its  appnrjbe- 
nances.  A  "  dish  "  of  tea  is  the  standing  dish 
at  every  Canadian  meal ;  it  is  an  insidioas  custom 
and  grows  npon  one.  In  place  of  a  glass  of  sherry 
or  a  tumbler  of  beer,  which  are  not  forthcoming, 
I  never  dedine  it.  Next  in  rank  and  in  frequency 
comes  a  bee&teak,  about  the  coloor  of  whity- 
brown  paper.  On  this  occasion  it  is  better  than 
it  looks.  Then  are  a  cold  ham,  mashed  potatoes, 
sour*kroat,  and  pickles.  When  yon  have  dis- 
cussed what  you  please  of  them  (and  every- 
thing is  pressed  upon  you),  dieese  and  butter 
ate  nanded  round.  Thei^  as  a  bonne  bouch& 
succeeds  a  plate  of  rich  mince-pie,  flanked  round 
the  edges  with  some  Tcry  luscious-looking 
inreserves.  The  greater  part  of  this  remains  un- 
tasted,  but  this  is  rather  a  point  of  good  man- 
ner8»  and  you  must  never,  by  any  want  of  self- 
command,  permit  yourself  to  talLe  the  last  piece 
remainiTig  on  a  dish.  I  have  declined  a  piece 
of  bread,  under  those  circumstances,  ana  the 
plate  has  been  immediately  offered  to  me  a«un 
replenished.  I  have  omitted  stewed  ap^es, 
which  I  was  expected  to  eat  with  the  oeef- 
steak. 

There  is  one  point,  in  which  I  am  a  hopeless 
delinquent.  I  cannot  pour  down  the  tea  toiling 
hot,  and  I  put  the  lady  of  the  house  into  a  fidget, 
waiting  for  my  cup.  I  have  continually  to 
apologise. 

In  the  mean  time  the  horses  were  not  foi^ 
gotten.  They  were  driven,  sleigh  and  dl,  into 
the  "driving  house,"  where  was  a  rack  filled 
with  hay  for  their  benefit.  This  is  a  most  con- 
▼enient  adjunct  to  a  Canadian  establishment ;  in 
all  weathos,  horses  and  vehide  are  at  once  under 
cover.  Having  dined,  we  went  to  work  again 
in  the  swamp. 

We  pursued  our  work  till  dusk ;  made  a  satis- 


factory beginning,  and  ^t  safe  back  again  across 
the  ice  before  ni^t  set  in. 
No  need  of  roddng-diaira  after  that. 


MY  DUNGEONS. 

XY  SBCOHD  DUVflKWa. 

Thb  Bagnio  at  Procida  was  shut,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  boat  Early 
next  morning,  however,  we  were  oonveyed  to 
prison,  where  we  were  searched  and  given  over 
in  diai|^  to  a  captain,  who  again  had  us 
chained  in  couples.  But,  as  my  ccHnpanion  waa 
seised  with  ophthalmia  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, he  was  taken  to  hospital^  and  I  re* 
mained  alone.  Here  the  way  to  my  dunseon 
was  down  three  flights  of  stone  stqps,*  wnich 
became,  as  I  descended,  more  and  more  dark, 
more  and  more  damp  and  slimy.  At  the  foot 
of  these  stairs  was  a  heavy  iron  gate,  leading 
to  a  smaller  one:  the  entrance  to  my  tomb  of 
expiatioii.  It  waa  large  and  high,  but  the 
walls  were  slimy,  and  exhaled,  as  in  the  last 
prisoft,  a  pestilential  odour.  If  a  hand  were 
placed  in  contact  with  them,  a  green  revoltmg 
substance  stuck  to  it  Brc^s  of  green  water 
dropped  from  the  ceiling,  which  was  at  the 
same  time  concealed  by  Tokunea  of  thick 
smoke.  The  floor  was  damp,  and  covered  ^th 
a  filthy  glutinous  scum.  The  prison  being 
situated  about  sixty  feet  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  the  two  small  windows,  with  a  double 
row  of  iron  grating  before  them,  looked  out  on  a 
sort  of  tren<£  between  walls,  so  that  only  a  dim 
light  could  ever  reach  the  prisoner ;.  sunshine, 
never.  A  letter  could  not  be  read  even  at  noon- 
day, dose  to  the  window.  By  candlelight,  slugs 
were  to  be  seen  crawling  everywhere,  leaving 
after  them  a  viscous  tracL  There  was  a  wooden 
bench  to  serve  as  a  bed,  but  no  straw  or 
mattress.  Yet  there  were  thirty  prisoners  here 
whose  existence  was  made  known  to  me  by  their 
voices  only,  for  I  could  not  at  first  disfinguish 
them  in  the  dim  light  The  damp  penetrated 
into  the  very  marrow  of  my  bones,  from  the 
sole  of  my  foot  to  the  crown  of  my  head, 
chilling  me  with  the  iciness  of  death.  One 
hour's  stay  in  the  horrid  atmosphere  sufficed  to 
make  the  dothes  wet  through,  and  in  twenty 
hours  the  hce  of  the  prisoner  became  swollen, 
and  his  complexion  transparent,  with  a  violet 
ring  round  the  eyes.  The  air  was  thick,  causing 
a  painful  oppression  when  inhaled.  It  was 
indeed  a  tomb ;  a  tomb  reserved  for  newly 
arrived  political  offenders,  where  they  coula 
obtain  escape  only  on  payment  of  a  bribe. 
Eor  three  dollars  to  the  captain,  and  thirty  car- 
lini  to  two  ruffianly  turnkeys  with  poniards  in 
their  trousers,  I  waa  removal  to  another  place 
a  little  better.  This  change  was  a  great  blesdng 
to  me,  especially  as  I  was  now  among  political 
prisoners,  with  whom  I  could  exchange  a  few 
words,  or  from  whom  I  could  perhaps  hear 
hopeful  news. 

The  dungeon  in  which  I  was  now  placed 
had  the  appearance  of  a  long  narrow  corridor, 


'    *  The  number  of  steps  from  the  corridor  to  the 
room  waa  117.  ' 
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b&ck  and  dark,  with  a  ceiling  so  low  as  to 
be  easily  touched  with  the  band.  The  prisoners 
were  about  sixty  in  number,  the  greater  part  of 
them  being,  like  myself  confined  for  political 
offences,  oix  cesspools  were  placed  along  the 
passage,  about  three  yards  api^.  There  .were 
three  windows,  but  the  rays  of  the  sun  could  only 
be  seen  at  noon,  and  then  only  for  one  hour, 
upon  the  frame  of  one  window  which  was  op- 
posite the  door.  After  having  been  assigned 
a  place  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the  room,  I 
went  m  search  of  some  friends  whom  I  sus- 
pected to  be  here.  In  order  to  reach  the 
upper  floor,  which  was  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  island,  I  had  to  ascend  about 
fifty' steps.  Scarcely  bad  I  ascended  the  last 
when  I  was  arrested  bj^the  rattling  of  chains, 
the  noise  of  irons  gratmg,  or  doors  clashing, 
screams,  and  the  rushing  about  of  prisoners. 
I  remained  fixed  to  the  spot,  when  a  man, 
after  taking  a  few  tottering  steps  forward, 
supported  himself  with  his  nglit  hand  against 
the  wall,  while  he  endeavoured  with  his  left 
to  stanch  the  blood  which  flowed  from  at 
least  sixteen  or  seventeen  wounds  in  different 
parts  of  his  body;  in  a  moment  or  two  he 
sank  dead  in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood  upon 
the  floor.  The  prisoners  who  had  not  taken 
any  part  in  this  riot,  stood,  white  and  motion- 
less, leaning  against  the  wall,  with  their  widely 
opened  eyes  f^ed  on  the  murdered  man,  and 
on  the  stream  of  blood  which  ran  along  the 
corridor;  while  about  twenty-four  ruffians 
8t«od  by  the  corpse  with  long  poniards  in 
their  hands,  sneering  contemptuously  st  the 
butchered  wretch.  In  half  an  hour  the  prison 
door  was  opened,  the  body  was  removed  to  the 
hospital,  and  the  murderer  received  fifty  hushes, 
under  the  infliction  of  which  he  was  uttering 
the  most  fearful  cries,  and  after  which  he  was 
removed  to  a  cell,  to  await  a  court-martial.  The 
final  penalty  for  such  a  murder  was,  however,  so 
%ht,  that  I  myself  know  of  wretches  who  have 
offered  to  assassinate  a  fellow-prisoner  for  the 
reward  of  two  pounds  weight  of  maccaroni. 

When  night  approached,  the  captain  and 
turnkeys  went  tnrough  the  routine  I  had 
witnessed  at  Nisida.  The  political  prisoners 
shut  up  with  me  here  were  almost  all  Nea- 
politan lazzaroni,  who  bad  no  education,  and 
who  spoke  loudly  and  stendy  to  every  one. 
The  noise  among  us  was  increased  by  a  smith 
who,  when  the  prison  gate  was  shut  and  he  felt 
sure  that  no  superior  officer  was  likely  to  watch 
him,  drew  a  hammer  out  of  a  hicUng-place,  and 
kindh'ng  a  large  fire  of  charcoal,  proceeded  to 
make  poniards  out  of  some  files,  wuich  he  kept 
concealed.  The  fioor,  being  a  fla^;ed  one,  was 
a  sufficiently  convenient  anvil.  A  part  of  the 
painful  sensation  caused  by  this  constant  ham- 
meringof  steel  was  the  exhahition  from  the  char- 
coal. This  was  sometimes  so  powerful  as  to  make 
us  feel  as  though  we  had  running  knots  round 
our  necks,  and  caused  us  to  fij  to  the  windows. 

"When  I  was  at  Nisida,  the  ring  on  mv  leg  was 
so  loose  that,  by  a  small  effort,  I  could  easilv 
slip  my  foot  through  it ;  but,  as  it  was  dim- 


cult  to  replace  it,  I  had  never  tried  to  free  my 
limb  from  its  manacle.  But  at  Proeida  I  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  which  chance  afforded 
me,  and,  slipping  off  the  ring,  found  my  foot  free. 
I  could  not  sleep  for  joy  when  I  thought  that  I 
should  now  manage  to  rest  without  my  fetters 
every  night.  But  mv  triutnph  was  short.  Early 
in  the  morning,  the  orawbridge  was  lowered,  but 
the  Bagnio  was  not  opened  until  later,  when  the 
captain  and  four  seconc^  came  straight  to  our 
room  to  search  for  poniards  and  inspect  the 
chains.  My  chains  were  unfortunately  still  off. 
Being  told  the  object  of  the  captaixrs  visit,  I 
endeavoured  in  vam  to  replace  the  ring  on  mv 
ankle.  I  was  caucht.  The  penalty  for  nndi 
an  offence  was  flfty  lashes.  The  captain  coldly 
ordered  me  to  betaken  to  the  covemor  for  punish- 
ment. The  governor,  when  the  captain  spoke  of 
the  ring  being  slipped  off  without  any  attempt  at 
tampenng  with  tne  fetter  itself,  merely  remarked 
that  it  was  not  I  but  the  captain  who  deserved 
punishment,  and.  dismissed  me.  He  captain  de- 
termined to  incur  no  more  Uame  of  the  same 
kind,  placed  a  new  ring  on  my  ankle,  which  was 
so  tight  as  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  my  sock  be- 
tween the  iron  and  the  flesh.  In  a  few  hours 
my  leg  became  frightfully  swollen  and  purple. 
Pain  cmd  indignation  actually  forced  tears  from 
my  eyes.  The  companion  whom  I  now  had,  was 
verv  kind;  he  could  not  bear  to  see  me  in 
such  torture,  and  advised  me  to  complain  with- 
out delay  to  the  governor.  When  I  found  I 
could  not  lay  the  sole  of  mv  fettered  foot  on 
the  ground,  I  resolved  to  oe  gddedby  him, 
and  round  the  governor  merdfuL  He  ordered  the 
ring  to  be  changed  at  once,  and  I  got  another, 
larger  than  that  which  I  had  had  at  Nisida.  The 
ca^^n  bit  his  lips  when  I  told  him  this,  and  from 
that  hour  he  watched  for,  and  never  let  slip,  an 
opportunity  of  doing  me  an  mjuiy. 

As  I  have  said,  the  governor  was  a  kind* 
hearted  man.  Although  he  was  watched  and 
could  not  do  as  he  would,  he  passed  over  in 
silence  many  things  that  were  in  open  contra- 
vention of  tne  prison  rules,  and  we  consequently 
enjoyed  some  privileges  which  were  eaiculated 
to  render  our  moral  position  less  oppressive  than 
it  hitherto  had  been.  But  amonff  the  political 
prisonen  were  some  who  were  Bourbonists  in 
heart  and  soul,  and  who  had  been  thrown  into 
prison  either  through  mistake  or  through  private 
enmity.  These  men,  in  order  to  give  proofs  of 
their  loyalty,  began  to  watch  the  others,  and  report 
to  the  officials  at  Naples.  The  consequence  of 
these  reports  was,  that  a  commissary  of  police 
was  sent  to  search  us  in  the  prison,  and  seixe 
everything  we  had.  We  had  beni  searoely  three 
months  in  our  present  abode  when  this  commis- 
sary (Signer  Campagna)  entered  the  Bagnio,  at- 
tended by  policemen,  gendarmes,  masons, 
soldiers,  turnkey,  the  comiti,  and  the  governor^ 
who,  poor  man,  looked  very  mudi  as  if  he 
wished  to  warn  us  of  our  coming  misfortune. 
We  were  in  bed  when  they  arrived,  and  they 
called  for  us  to  get  up  and  go  out,  leaving 
the  keys  of  our  Doxes  that  they  might  be 
seaiehed.     After  some  hours  our  vuitors  with- 
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drew,  taking  with  them  not  only  our  pens,  ink, 
paper,  and  books,  bat  also  some  of  our  other  pro- 
perty. Not  one  of  us  had  escaped  being  roboed 
of  something.  The  fact  of  a  few  half  sheets  of 
newspaper  being  found,  was  sufficient  to  compro- 
mise the  governor,  who  was  at  once  recalled  to 
Naples,  and  subsequently  removed  to  another 
Bagnio,  leaving  us  very  grieved  at  the  loss  of  so 
humane  a  keeper. 

The  highest  story  of  the  Bagnio  was  called  the 
Reclusiojie,  was  pretty  well  lighted,  and  com- 
manded a  splendid  view  of  the  island.  This  stor^ 
was  inhabited  by  the  common  prisoners,  but  as  it 
oc^ionally  happened  that  one  was  removed 
to  another  prison,  the  vacancy  was  sold  by  the 
chamber-keepers  to  the  highest  bidder.  Thus,  the 
greater  part  of  the  political  prisoners,  who  had 
the  means,  were,  from  time  to  time,  enabled  to 
chanee  their  tomb-like  cells  for  a  more  com- 
fortable dwelling  place  But  the  inconveniences 
of  the  Reclusione — sixteen  rooms  crowded  with 
six  hundred  ruffians— were  not  trifling.  This 
place,  formerly  inhabited  by  ladies  and  cavaliers, 
was  now  all  black  and  sooty.  During  the  week, 
the  smoke  was  just  bearable,  but  on  Sunday,  for 
at  least  six  hours,  clouds  of  smoke  rose  up  &om 
everv  comer;  for,  on  this  day  the  prisoners 
kindled  flres  m  order  to  perform  their  cookery. 
Sometimes  the  wind  was  tavoorable  to  clear  the 
rooms.  At  other  times  it  only  served  to  increase 
the  horrors  of  them,  and  a  shower  of  soot  fell 
from  the  walls  and  ceiling,  until  the  prisoners 
resembled  sweeps.  There  was  a  plague  of  flies, 
too,  and  the  usual  swarm  of  other  vermin. 
During  some  hours  of  the  day,  the  prisoners 
were  ooliged  to  keep  their  faces  veiled,  to  escape 
the  detestable  insects,  which  seemed  to  increase 
the  more  they  were  removed  by  the  straw  fan 
which  we  all  used  to  keep  them  off.  Our  best 
friends  m  the  place  were  the  spiders,  which  en- 
trapped the  vermin  in  their  webs  occasionaUv. 
However,  there  was  no  comparison  to  be  maae 
as  to  comfort,  between  the  Reclusione  and  the 
Gameroncino,  where  I  dwelt.  I  had  now  become 
much  swollen,  and  as  cadaverous  as  a  corpse. 
I  could  scarcely  see  or  hear,  and  I  tried  every 
means  in  mv  power  to  get  a  place  in  the  Reclu- 
sione. A  cQamber»keeper  of  whom  I  had  some 
slight  knowledge,  but  who  had  more  respect  for 
my  purse  than  my  person,  undertook  to  procure 
a  little  room  for  me  there,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  I  paid  about  eighteen  shillings  for  it,  be- 
sides a  fine  of  three  shillings  to  the  society  of 
the  chamber-keepers. 

Li  this  new  cell,  our  jailer  shut  his  eyes  on 
the  money  sent  us  by  our  families,  and  we  were 
enabled  to  bribe  the  officers  in  charge  of  us.  Thus 
each  contrived  to  get  some  favour ;  some  sought 
lighter  chains,  others  looser  rings,  others  rings 
which  slipped  off  at  pleasure,  and  so  on.  These 
dearly  bought  indulgences  lasted  onl;r  as  long  as 
the  money  lasted.  When  the  captain  and  turn- 
keys wanted  to  extort  more  from  us  they  pre- 
tended that  a  superior  was  coming  to  the  Bagnio, 
and,  on  pretence  of  preparing  for  liim,  took  oack 
all  the  privileges  they  had  sold.  Then,  aft«r  a  few 
days,  they  again  offered  us  the  same  articles,  on 


condition  that  we  re-bought  them  at  their  former 
price.  It  was  a  system  which  wore  us  to  death, 
and  obliged  us  at  length  to  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  suffering  everything  rather  than  be  so 
robbed.  But  the  very  favours  denied  us  were 
freely  granted  to  the  chamber-keeper.  When 
searches  were  made,  as  they  frequently  were,  for 
poniards,  they  were  never  found  in  any  place 
belonging  to  a  chamber-keeper;  he  being  always 
warned  beforehand,  that  he  might  have  time  to 
conceal  them.  If  he  had  no  place  of  conceal- 
ment for  them,  the  turnkeys  themselves  con- 
trived to  hide  them  during  the  search,  and 
then  returned  them.  Our  kves  were  in  con- 
tinual danger,  and  to  be  preserved  only  by 
extreme  prudence  and  constant  sacrifice  of 
money.  The  least  suspicion  that  a  political  pri- 
soner was  about  to  bring  anj  accusiStioi^  agamst 
a  chamber-keeper  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  sen- 
tence of  death  to  be  passed  upon  him  by  this 
infamous  society  of  blood-stained  men.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  terror  penetrated  all  our  hearts 
when  the  minister  of  public  works  himself  iu- 
creased  the  number  of  these  wretches  after  we 
had  recourse  to  him  to  remove  them  from  our 
prison.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  government 
bad  planned  our  destruction  by  means^  of  the 
chamber-keepers,  without  bringing  odium  on 
itself.  We  became  very  watchml,  and  anxious 
to  form  a  party  in  our  favour,  even  amon^  these 
men  themselves:  a  plan  in  which  we  ultimately 
succeeded.  For  five  lon^  vears,  we  remained 
under  the  control  of  that  infernal  society. 

It  is  said  that  habit  is  aU  powerful,  and  the 
remark  is  true ;  but  the  habit  m  which  we  were 
of  witnessing  scenes  of  horror  and  crime,  instead 
of  decreasing  our  apprehension,  increased  it. 
Noise,  riots,  stabbings  and  assassinations,  were 
events  of  daily  occurrence;  yet  we  could  not 
grow  accustomed  to  them.  We  were  often 
horrified  at  the  news  of  a  man's  being  killed, 
but  stOl  more  so  when  we  heard  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  killed.  I  will  not  speak  of 
the  many  hundreds  of  times  that  poniards  were 
flashed  oefore  my  eyes,  nor  of  the  prisoners 
treacherously  murdered  in  their  sleep;  but  I 
cannot  pass  over  one  particular  deed  of  wanton 
barbarity. 

It  took  place  a  few  months  after  I  went  to 
live  in  the  Reclusione.  One  evening,  when  I, 
with  others,  had  sunk  into  a  troubled  sleep,  we 
were  aroused  by  a  voice  like  the  bellowing  of  a 
bull,  which  echoed  through  our  dark  gloomy 
rooms,  striking  terror  into  our  hearts.  We  lis- 
tened, but  the  voice  grew  more  and  more  ^nt 
until  it  died  away.  The  alarm  was  given,  the 
drawbridge  was  lowered,  the  prison  was  opened, 
and  a  scene  of  confusion  and  uproar  ensued. 
A  room  near  mine  was  entered,  and  a  corpse 
removed  from  it.  The  unhappy  victim  had 
been  bound  hand  and  foot,  like  a  sheep,  pkced 
upon  a  bench,  and  slaughtered.  It  was  a  murder 
executed  by  the  orders  of  the  chamber-keepers. 
Morning  came ;  but,  though  all  the  political  pri- 
soners and  many  of  the  common  criminals  looked 
at  each  other  in  dismay,  none  dared  to  speak, 
for  it  was  well  known  that  the  crime  had  been 
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planned  by  the  members  of  the  secret  society. 
This  morder  was  the  commencement  of  the  worst 
and  most  gloomy  part  of  our  imprisonment.  A 
superior  official  came  from  Naples  to  inquire  into 
all  the  circumstances,  and,  as  his  coming  wa^ 
unexpected,  the  political  prisoners  had  not  time 
to  make  any  preparations  to  receiye  him,  or  to 
conceal  what  papers  they  possessed  of  a  compro- 
mising character.  Suddenly,  the  prison  was 
entered  by  forty  soldiers,  who  were  placed  as 
sentinels  at  our  aoors,  in  orderto  preyent  us  from 
moying  from  oneplace  to  another,  or  from  conceal- 
ing anything.  The  most  rigorous  search  was  then 
made,  principally  directea  towards  the  political 
prisoners.  Eyenrthing  belonipng  to  us  was 
tossed  about  and  aestroyed,  and  our  chains  were 
rigorously  examined.  After  this  day,  the  first 
pditical  prisoner  found  with  his  chain  altered 
was  flogged,  which  gave  the  rest  to  under- 
stand what  was  in  reserve  for  them.  Eyery- 
thing  brought  into  the  Bagnio  was  strictly 
searched,  and  it  was  not  the  tault  of  the  gover- 
nor if  he  did  not  succeed  in  canring  out  his 
intention  of  depriving  us  of  all  indulgence  and 
comfort.  But  the  turnkeys,  unable  to  live  on 
the  small  ]iay  allowed  them  by  the  ffovernment, 
did  not  hesitate  to  oblige  us  in  a  trifling  way  for 
money;  it  would  also  seem  that  they  were  in- 
clinea  to  favour  us  through  a  feeling  of  dislike 
to  their  superior,  who  had  charged  them  with  con- 
nivinjf  witn  the  political  prisoners,  in  order  that 
he  might  divert  blame  from  himself.  At  length, 
through  a  bribe  paid  in  Naples,  aided  by  a  yery 
strong  manifestation  made  apiinst  him  by  the 
common  criminals,  we  obtained  a  change  of 
governor,  and  came  under  the  command  of  a 
certain  De  Francesco,  who  could  scarcely  sign 
his  name,  and  who,  besides  being  ignorant, 
was  also  rather  silly  and  full  of  low  yice, 
which  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  out  of  the  small 
amount  of  pay  allowed  him  by  the  ^yem- 
ment.  We  dia  not  know  by  what  special  ser- 
vices he  had  earned  the  favour  of  Ferdinand, 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  had  been  sent  to  the 
Bagnio  to  wring  as  much  money  as  he  possibly 
could  from  the  unfortunate  political  prisoners. 

This  new  governor  gave  us  yery  plainly  to  un- 
derstand that  he  loved  bur  money  dearl^.  But 
though  he  would  fain  haye  appropriated  it  all  to 
himself,  he  found  that  impossible.  In  spite  of 
all  other  restrictions  money  was  always  allowed 
to  enter  the  Bagnio,  as  it  served  to  maintain  the 
insatiable  leeches  who  surrounded  us.  We  had 
to  pay  the  chamber-keepers  that  they  might  not 
butcher  us,  theoomiti  that  they  mi^ht  not  perse- 
cute us  too  much,  and,  finally,  to  give  the  largest 
share  to  the  governor,  for  permitting  the  means 
of  paying,  these  bribes  to  reach  our  hands. 
Siffuor  defrancesco  had  already  begun  to  take 
a  liking  to  some  of  the  best  of  our  small  effects, 
and  when  we  refused  him,  on  his  asking  for 
them,  he  became  much  incensed,  and  watched 
the  proceedings  of  the  inferior  officers  closely : 
menacing  them  with  severe  punishment  if  they 
did  us  the  smallest  favour.  These  threats  had 
at  first  some  effect,  but  things  soon  cooled 
down,  for  the  turnkeys  and  comiti  came  to  an 


imderstandmg  with  each  other,  and  threatened 
in  their  turn  to  denounce  'the  commander 
to  a  superior  official  at  Naples.  The  dispute 
ended  in  a  compact  by  which  the  commander 
and  inferior  officers  amed  that  every  wolf  had 
the  right  of  killing  whatever  sheep  came  in  his 
way.  From  that  moment  a  shameless  tax  was 
levied  on  our  purses ;  we  had  not  only  to  give  up 
the  trifling  sums  we  had  kept  from  the  monej 
sent  us  by  our  families,  but  nad  also  to  submit 
to  be  robbed  of  our  best  linen.  As  the  spolia- 
tion extended  to  the  common  prisoners  also,  a 
frightful  state  of  insubordination  resulted. 

In  spite  of  our  strong  resolve  to  live  out  our 
misfortunes,  if  we  coiHd,  now  and  then  one 
who  sank  under  them  was  remoyed  from  among 
us  to  the  hospital,  never  to  return.  At  length  we 
resolyed  on  once  more  straining  every  e£>rt  to 
have  our  governor  changed.  One  of  our  com- 
panions who  had  powerful  friends  in  Naples, 
through  them,  ana  through  the  sacrifice  of 
another  large  sum  of  money,  succeeded  in  this, 
and  we  eagerly  looked  forward  to  the  hour  in 
which  our  new  ruler  was  to  take  command. 
There  had  been  among  us  at  Prooida  favourites 
of  fortune,  those  who  got  a  letter  from  home, 
had  a  small  foot,  or  got  a  polished  chain.  The 
arrival  of  Acuti  at  the  prison,  however,  brought 
with  it  a  terrible  change.  Were  we  all  to  be 
destroyed  by  disease,  the  natural  consequences 
of  damp,  darkness,  want  of  exercise,  and  genenl 
bad  treatment,  or  by  the  bastinado,  which  usually 
resulted  in  consumption  ?  Although  thi»  kind 
of  punishment  had  been  always  designed  by 
Ferdinand  as  a  part  of  his  revenge  on  us,  it  had 
hitherto  been  generally  bousht  off.  When, 
however,  Ferdinand  read  Mr.  Gladstone's  letters 
on  his  prisons,  and  heard  of  the  indignation  which 
those  letters  excited,  he  sent  to  the  different 
Bagnios  men,  to  whom  he  could  entrust  the  strict 
fulnhnent  of  his  order,  which  was,  to  seal  the 
prisons  up  in  silence  of  the  mye.  Of  the  result 
of  this  new  state  of  things  I  do  not  speak  now. 
I  only  mention,  by  the  way,  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  my  fellow-prisoners  died  in  the  hospital, 
chained  to  their  beds,  without  the  consolation 
of  hearing  one  kind  word  addressed  to  them,  or 
haying  one  compassionate  hand  to  wipe  from 
their  brows  the  cold  damp  of  the  deatn  agony. 
In  the  hospital  extreme  measures  were  resorted 
to  by  the  priests  to  induce  the  political  prisoners 
to  confess  offences.  Instead  of  speaking  of  God 
to  the  poor  dying  men,  they  spoke  of  the 
clemency  and  goodness  of  Ferdinand,  and  woe  to 

at  these  panegyrics  upon  Santa  6omba !  Some- 
times one  was  iuduced  to  confess,  but  at  other 
times  harsh  means  were  used  to  force  them  to 
do  so.  To  explain  myself  I  will  relate  what 
occurred  at  the  death-bed  of  a  certain  Yincenzo 
Sciarrone.  This  man  had  several  times  refused 
to  make  his  confession,  now  under  one  pretext, 
now  under  another ;  but  as  he  approached  death 
the  eagerness  of  the  priest  became  so  annoying 
to  him,  that  he  said :  ''I only  confess  to  God  in 
heaven.  You  will  glean  no  information  from 
me,  spies  as  you  all  are  of  a  monster  of  iniquity.** 
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These  words,  altboagh  spoken  in  a  low  tone> 
were  oyerheardby  tke  priest,  who  stood  for  a 
moment  as  if  paialysed,  but  recoTerine  imme- 
lately  he  cast  an  indignant  glance  upon  the  dying 
man,  and  said,  "  Confession  is  not  an  aot  of 
espiona^.  You  labour  under  delusions  now. 
Your  mind  is  not  as  it  should  be.  I  shall  leave 
you  for  a  short  time  until  you  recover  from  your 
present  madness."  He  then  withdrew,  but  a  mo- 
ment afterwards  the  turnkey  entered  the  room, 
and,  approaching  Sciarrone,  told  him  he  had  scan- 
dalised all  in  the  hospital,  and  he  was  conse- 
quently to  be  gaeged,  manacles  being  also  placed 
on  his  wrists  ana  a  double  chain  on  his  feet ;  to 
this  information  he  added  that  he  should  go  now, 
but  only  to  return  in  a  few  minutes.  The  man, 
indifferent  to  all  these  threats,  as  he  was  not 
yet  gagged,  told  aloud  all  that  bad  been  said  to 
him.  The  patients  then  began  to  remark  on 
the  fact  that  great  trouble  was  taken  to  obtain 
the  confession  of  a  political  prisioner,  but  little 
or  none  to  get  that  of  a  common  criminal  The 
chapLiin,  informed  of  what  was  fjassing,  again 
entered  the  room,  and,  approaching  Sciarrone, 
said,  "  If  you  die  without  tne  pale  of  the  Holy 
Eoman  Catholic  Church,  you  oannot  receive 
Christian  burial.  Your  Ixxijr  must  be  food  for 
fishes."  A  friend  of  the  dying  nuui  now  asked 
the  chaplain  to  retire  for  a  moment  that  he  mi^ht 
reason  a  little  with  bis  friend.  The  priest  having 
withdrawn,  after  a  long  argument  Vincenzo  was 
prev^ed  on  to  make  a  confession,  or  rather 
to  pretend  to  make  one  to  save  his  family  the 
suffering  it  would  cause  them  to  know  that  his 
soul  hi4  been  oast  out  of  the  Church  and  his 
body  after  his  death  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Our  new  governor  was  an  old  and  very  ugly- 
looking  man,  thickly  marked  by  small-pox,  wiUi 
a  coarse  voice,  and  a  fierce  stem  aspect.  Being 
bald,  he  wore  a  rudely  made  old  wig,  which  added 
to  the  unsightliness  of  his  appearance.  He 
attended  mass  every  morning,  remaining  on  his 
knees  the  entire  time,  having  in  his  hana  a  long 
rosary,  hb  lips  constantly  moving  as  the  beads 
slip^  through  his  fingers.  He  also  went  to 
contession  ana  received  communion  very  regn- 
burly.  On  his  arrival  at  the  prison  he  proclaimed 
his  orders  from  the  king  personally  that  we 
should  wear  the  chain  constantly  by  day  and 
night,  and  that  we  were  to  be  punished  by  the 
bastinado  if  we  tampered  with  the  chain  itself. 
After  this  he  entered  the  rooms  attended  by 
soldiers  in  order  to  examine  our  chains,  but  he 
w!as  not  satisfied  with  the  dose  examination  of 
the  turnkeys  until  he  himself  looked  with  his 
hawk's  eves  over  and  over  again  upon  our  irons. 
All  the  chains  which  were  polished  or  had  wide 
rings  were  exchanged  for  maty  fetters  and  narrow 
rings.  Woe,  then,  to  him  who  had  the  mb- 
fortune  to  get  a  very  close  ring  fitting  tightly 
on  his  ankle,  as  thero  was  now  no  way  to  have 
it  exchanged  for  a  looser  one.  The  examination 
of  the  chains  being  finished,  he  ordered  our 
penons  to  be  strictly  and  regularly  searched. 
Thinking  that  the  inferior  officers  might  be 
bribed,  he  asked  and  received  permission  from 
Naples  that  some  gendarmes  should  be  sent  to 


the  Bagnio  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
prisoners  as  well  as  the  turnkeys  themselves. 
As  he  had  been  informed  that  we  occasionally 
received  intdli^nce,  letters,  or  newspapers  from 
without,  he  insisted  on  having  everything  that 
passed  out  or  in  at  the  prison  searehed  rigorously. 
Every  visitor  went  through  the  same  ordeal, 
being  obliged  even  to  take  off  his  boots  or 
shoes.  In  spite  of  all  this  ri^ur  we  still  found 
means  to  hear  from  our  friends,  as  those  officers 
who  did  not  ei:goy  the  confidence  of  Acuti  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  deceive  him.  But 
everything  done  oa  one  day,  no  matter  how 
privately,  was  sure  to  be  known  the  next>  through 
treachery  of  some  fabe  liberab  who  hoped  to 
escape  from  prbon  as  the  roward  of  their  base- 
ness. 

As  Acuti,  notwithstanding  all  hb  caution, 
was  still  persuaded  that  the  turnkeys  took 
bribes  from  us,  in  spite  of  his  threats,  he  ordered 
that  no  money  should  reach  our  hands.  This 
was  a  mortal  blow,  as  it  was  money  alone 
which  enabled  us  to  obtain  some  little  comfort, 
moral  and  physical.  We  ^  two  sheets  of  paper 
once  a  month,  stamped  with  the  prbon  seat  and 
had  all  to  write,  if  we  wbhed  to  communicate 
with  our  friends,  on  the  same  day.  These 
letters  were  so  long  under  official  examination 
that  they  usually  were  not  delivered  within  a 
month.  Sometimes  the  lining  of  our  clothes  was 
removed.  Water  was  measured  to  us,  so  that  we 
had  scarcely  enough  to  quench  our  thirst,  and 
could  not  wash  our  faces.  No  day  passed  on 
which  a  political  prisoner  was  not  either  beaten 
or  sent  to  Naples  to  undergo  a  new  trial.  A 
word,  a  smile,  a  look,  was  sufficient  to  draw 
down  on  us  Acuti's  vengeance.  But  there  is 
no  suffering  without  some  little  comfort.  Acuti 
had  two  £ughters,  who  were  to  us  angels  of 
pitv.  They  (ud  all  in  their  power  to  baffle  their 
atner's  plans  against  us.  If  he  intended  to 
surprise  us,  they  took  care  to  let  us  biow.  If 
he  had  taken  a  particular  dialike  to  any  one  of 
us,  one  of  those  gentle  girb  warned  him  to  be 
upon  hb  guard.  These  uttle  favours  were  most 
soothing.  Tor  they  showed  that  our  miseries  were 
felt  at  least  by  some  beings  upon  earth.  Under 
the  rigour  of  thb  re^  of  terror  we  all  became 
afflicted  with  palpitation  of  the  heart.  The  very 
appearance  of  Acuti  seemed  to  check  the  heart's 
action.  Our  tyrant  knew  this,  and  was  happy. 
Ferdinand  abo  receiving  information  of  it,  en- 
couraged hb  vile  instrument  to  persevero  in 
cruelty,  and  to  give  him  a  clear  mark  of  hb  ap- 
probation, changed  the  commander  of  the  town  of 
Frocida,  who  was  not  a  very  cruel  man,  for 
another  of  Acuti's  stamp. 

Tke  conunon  criminals  shared  all  our  indigna* 
tion.  Meanwhile  the  chamber-keepers,  who  could 
not,  in  consequence  of  Acuti's  prohibiting  the 
entrance  of  money  into  the  prison,  obtain  any- 
thing from  us,  stirred  up  the  minds  of  all  against 
him ;  the  comiti  and  turnkeys  themselves,  who 
were  abused  as  much  as  we  woe,  loused  for  hb 
removal.  The  gendarmes  were  sick  of  torturing 
us,  at  the  caprice  of  a  wicked  fool,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Trocida  itself  were  moved  at  the 
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amount  of  sufferiBg  we  were  compelled  to  un- 
dergo.   Chance  brought  us  relief  in  an  odd  way. 
Some  chamber-keepers,  who  had  been  shut  up 
and  separated  from  their  brethren,  one  day  called 
Acuti  to  speak  to  him  on  their  business,  urging 
and  entreating  him  to  permit  them  to  mingle 
again  with  the  prisoners.  Acuti  not  only  refused 
to  comply  with  their  wishes,  but  abused  them 
fiercely.    The  chamber-keepers,  getting  angry  in 
their  turn,  suddenly  began  to  answer  mm  in  his 
own  style,  caUing  Iiim  "Ugly  old  dog,"  "Fox, 
without  tail  or  hair !"  "  Mad  dog !  mad  dog ! 
mad  dog !"    He,  growing  nale  as  death,  left  the 
place  quickly,  like  a  beaten  hound.  This  evidence 
of  our  Dully's  cowardice  did  not  escape  the  cham- 
ber-keepers, so  that  afterwards,  whenever  they 
heard  his  Toice,  they  began  whistling,  as  if  they 
called  a  dog,  and  when  ne  made  his  appearance 
the  cry  was  at  once  raised,  "  The  dog !  the  dog! 
out  with  the  dog !"    Acuti  ceased  to  enter  their 
rooms.    We  had  thus  found  where  to  strike, 
and  it  would  have  been  very  foolish  of  us  not  to 
get  up  as   we  did  a  universal  "Bow  wow! 
bow  wow !  bow  wow !  wow !  wow  !'*  whenever 
he  came  near  our  part  of  the  Bagnio.  From  that 
time  many  of  us  took  off  our  chains,  and  thoug]i 
Acuti  knew  this  he  affected  ignorance,  and  it 
seemed  even  that  he  offered  us  opportunities  of 
freeing  ourselves  of  the  manacles.   But  one  day, 
when  idmost  all  the  prisoners,  political  and 
common,  were  assembled  in  the  yard  and  cor- 
ridor, our  tyrant,  accompanied  by  soldiers  and- 
eendarmes,  entered  the  Bagnio,  and,  closing  the 
doors,  ordered  the  prisoners  to  remain  where 
tiiey  ^ere.  We  had  now  to  pay  for  our  barking. 
The  strictest  examination  of  the  chains  havinfir 
taken  place,  fifty-six  prisoners  were  selectea 
and  set  aside.    The  rest  were  desired  to  return 
to  their  rooms,  while  the  wretched  victims  were 
marched  to  the  slaughter-house,  each  to  re- 
ceive  fifty  strokes.     The   execution   of  this 
sentence  lasted  many  hours.     The   blood  of 
my  poor  comrades  in  misfortune  was  sprinkled 
around,  their  screams  were  incessant.    AH  the 
women  of   the  neighbourhood  shed  tears  of 
grief  and  compassion.    The  inhabitants  of  Pro- 
dda  came  to  entreat  the  commander  to  have 
mercy  on  them,  as  the  whole  town  was  terrified 
at  the   contmued  cries.     The  tender-hearted 
(laughters  of  the  tyrant  implored  with  tears  his 
pity.    The  executioners  themselves  had  neither 
strength  nor  inclination  to  continue  the  chastise- 
ment.   But  Acuti,  remaining  totally  unmoved, 
smiled  upon  his  work  of  blood,  tossed  his  head, 
smoking  a  cigar,  and  placed  with  his  own  hand 
the  poor  wretches  on  the  fatal  frame  called  the 
"  Cavalletti."    It  is  abo  worthy  of  remark  that 
durii^  this  entire  aceob  the  chiaplain  stood  by 
the  sme  of  the  commander.     It  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe  how  deeply  we,  who  had 
escaped,  sympathised  with  and  compassionated 
our  luckless  friends.    But  it  is  certain  that  all 
ended  in  oar  utterly  deQfing  the  monster  who 
had  tortured  them.    Aa  they  entered  pale  and 
bleeding,  as   if  by  common  consent  we  all 
cried  atoud :  "  The  dog !"  "  The  tiger !"    And 
in  a  moment  more  all  was  confusion,  noise^  and 


the  rattle  of  chains  falling  on  the  flags.  In  a 
few  hours  all  our  fetters  were  cast  off.  We 
then  resolved  on  refusing  our  daily  allowance 
until  a  superior  officer  was  sent  us  from  Naples 
to  inquire  into  our  treatment.  We  took  no 
bread  or  soup  for  three  days,  although  Acuti 
duruag  that  time  made  use  of  every  means  in  his 
power  to  persuade  us.  When  he  saw  that  aU 
was  vain,  he  affected  to  connive  at  our  eseape, 
so  that  if  we  had  been  silly  enough  to  attempt 
it,  he  would  have  had  a  fair  excuse  for  biitofaer^ 
ing  us  aU.  He  caused  the  doors  of  the  prison 
to  be  left  open,  and  ordered  the  turnkeys  to 
leave  us  to  ourselves.  The  soldiers  were  with- 
drawn from  the  interior  of  the  Bagnio.  Four 
boxes  full  of  ball  and  other  munitions  of  war 
were  placed  on  the  roof,  and  all  was  done  to  in- 
duce us  to  attempt  an  escape,  and  give  excuse 
for  our  destruction.  But  we  remained  all  silent 
in  our  rooms. 

The  prison  was  changed  into  a  convent  of 
mutes.  At  the  end  of  three  days»  Colpuel  Flores 
arrived  from  Naples  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  mutiny.  Four  of  the  prisoners,  two  common 
and  two  political,  whom  Acuti  pointed  out  as 
ringleaders,  received  one  hundred  strokes  each« 
and  were  left  insensible  on  the  spot  where  they 
had  suffered.  The  two  common  prisoners,  who 
were  chamber-keepers,  had  been  reAUy  the  laidecs 
of  the  whole  affair.  Without  makui^  the  least 
inquiry  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  Acuti,  the  colonel  ordered  that 
all  the  political  offenders  should  be  enclosed  in 
one  place.  It  was  late  at  night  when  our  new 
place  of  confinement  was  ready  for  us,  a  sort  of 
cellar,  into  which  we  were  ordered  at  once  to 
descend,  while  the  common  piisoners  were  di- 
rected to  ascend  by  the  same  staircase.  Beine 
chained  in  couples,  we  stumbled  and  fell  in  aU 
directions.  One  had  his  head  broken,  another 
his  ^ck  injured,  some  hurt  their  legs,  others 
had  their  feet  crushed,  while  all  wwe  dragged 
along  by  their  chains,  the  rattling  of  which 
mingled  with  cries,  moans,  and  oaths.  Each  of 
us  brought  something  with  him,  or  endeavoured 
to  do  so — a  table,  a  mattress,  a  jug,  a  saucepan, 
a  chair,  a  bench,  a  basket,  or  some  article  otfiir- 
niture.  At  this  time  we  had  nearly  lost  oui 
reason.  Flores  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
smoking  a  cigar ;  while  Acuti  sometimes  smiled 
at  our  sufferings,  and  sometimes  looked  at  us 
threateningly.  After  about  three  hours  we  were 
got  into  our  new  place  of  suffering.  A  sraaU 
greasy  lamp  cast  its  dull  light  npon  this  filthy 
den.  The  walls  were  broken  down  in  different 
places,  and  many  of  the  flags  of  which  the  floor 
was  formed  were  taken  up  and  heaped  over  each 
other.  Benches  were  torn  from  the  walls,  every- 
where were  scattered  dirty  rags,  rotten  straw, 
broken  jufis,  pktes,  saucepans,  or  other  cooking 
utensils ;  out  more  revolting  than  all  was  the 
pestiferous  exhalation  from  the  oi>en  cesspools, 
even  worse  than  any  we  had  hitherto  expe- 
rienced, and  the  large  quantity  of  filth  spread 
over  all  the  floor  upon  which  we  had  to  arrange 
our  beds.  The  dim  light,  the  black  walls,  the 
smeU,  the  turmoil,  the  weidmess  of  long  starva- 
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tion — self-inflicted — cbanged  us  into  maniacs,  so 
that  we  fell  npon  and  struck  each  other  without 
knowing  whom  or  why.  But  we  had  also  yet  to 
endure  la  plague,  which,  though  experienced  by 
us  daily,  liaa  never  seemed  so  horrible  as  it  was 
during  that  night.  The  millions  of  bugs,  which 
were  our  most  intimate  companions,  assayed  us 
as  if  they  wished  to  rerenge  on  our  poor  limbs 
their  wrath  at  removal  from  old  quarters. 

One  good  had  also  arisen  from  this  new  evil, 
namely,  that  we  were  all  once  more  reunited  and 
apart  from  the  common  prisoners,  whose  com- 
pany bad  always  added  to  the  misery  of  our  po- 
sition.  The  colonel  who  had  been  sent  to  in- 
ouire  ^into  the  cauae  of  our  discontent  having 
done  everything  he  deemed  necessary  to  quiet 
the  excitement  m  the  Ba^io,  in  order  to  make 
some  show  of  doing  us  justice,  announced  that 
he  was  now  ready  to  receive  in  writiw  the  com- 
plaints of  all  those  who  had  any  to  make  against 
the  commander.  But  if  he  was  a  fox  we  were 
not  geese.  On  the  news  of  the  mutiny  and 
bastinado  reaching  Naples,  a  great  noise  was 
made  by  all  the  Neapolitans  who  had  relatives, 
friends,  or  acquaintances  in  the  prison.  Some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  call  upon  Greneral  Pa- 
lumbo,  who  was  the  General-Lispector  of  Bag- 
nios. He  was  himself  responsible  for  all  that 
had  been  done,  but  he  said  in  reply  that  Acuti 
had  bastinadoed  the  prisoners  without  know- 
ledge of  the  superior  authorities.  A  correspon- 
dence aroae  from  thi»  statement  between  the 
ceneral  and  Acuti,  but  the  latter,  being  sustained 
Dy  Ferdinand  himself,  remained  victorious. 

When,  therefore,  our  master  found  himself 
seonre  in  his  position,  he  revenged  himself  by 
immediately  organising  a  new  system  of  oppres- 
sion. First,  he  caused  a  barrier  to  be  placed 
about  three  feet  within  the  grating,  at  which  any 
of  our  friends  were  obliged  to  stuid  when  thev 
come  to  visit  us,  in  order  to  compel  us  to  speak 
in  a  loud  voice,  whatever  we  might  have  to  shj. 
Two  gendarmes  beins  phiced  beside  the  pri- 
soner, and  two  turnxeys  beside  his  relative, 
every  word  uttered  could  be  reported.  The 
wife  might  not  embrace  her  husband  nor  the 
mother  ner  son.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see 
childrm  stretehing  out  their  arms  to  clasp  the 
necks  of  their  fathers  without  having  the  power 
of  doiiu^  so.  We  were  not  allowed  to  write 
more  than  ten  words  in  our  letters,  and  even 
then  they  were  frequently  torn  up.  The  same 
rules  were  applied  to  theletters  of  our  families, 
or,  as  a  show  of  kindness,  they  were  sometimes 
handed  to  us  after  a  delay  of  two  months  with 
the  principal  narts  effaced.  Fearing  that  we 
might  make  inx,  Acuti  ordered  that  no  colouring 
matter  should  enter  the  prison.  The  folds  oi 
our  linen  were  opened,  all  the  bottles  sent  to  us 
uncorked,  and  tne  flasks  broken  lest  anything 
should  be  concealed  in  their  bottoms.  The 
bastinado,  double  chains,  and  other  tortures, 
were  inflicted  on  the  slightest  excuse.  Our 
wretched  effects  were  upset  and  searched  day 
and  night,  while  reasons  were  found  every  now 


and  then  for  sending  one  or  other  of  us  to  un- 
dergo a  trial  before  a  court-martial  at  Naples. 

We  remained  about  three  years  unaer  his 
control,  and  were  always  treated  by  him  with 
the  same  barbarity,  until  some  monks,  who 
came  to  the  prison  to  perform  the  spiritual 
exercises,  laboured  to  make  peace  between  us 
and  our  cruel  jailer;  and  after  much  trouble 
and  argument  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
promise  from  him  that  he  would  be  less  hanh, 
on  condition  that  all  the  political  prisoners 
should  recite  the  rosary,  hear  mass,  and  attend 
the  sacraments.  But  what  really  caused  his 
change  was  an  article  in  a  Piedmontese  journal, 
which  described  him  as  a  monster  of  iniquity. 
On  readine  this  he  became  furious,  and  cursing 
Ferdinana  for  a  blind  idiot,  he  made  his  conduct 
that  of  a  man  who  wished  to  show  that  what  he 
had  heretofore  done  was  not  according  to  his 
own  inclination,  but  the  issue  of  superior  in- 
structions. Our  wounds,  however,  were  too 
new  to  be  healed  at  once.  We  hated  him  utterly. 
At  length,  to  our  inexpressible  joy,  he  was  re- 
moved from  Procida,  and  a  successor  full  of  pity 
and  kindness  came  in  his  place.  A  good  old  man, 
named  Captam  Areta,  next  took  tne  command, 
but  he  was  in  turn  commanded  by  hb  secretary, 
who  was  not  good.  Our  condition  was,  how- 
ever,  much  improved,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  chamber-keeper,  who  for  refusal  to  give 
money  threatenea  the  lives  of  twelve  of  us,  I 
might  venture  to  say  that  we  had  a  little  rest. 
The  captain  was  again  changed  for  another, 
who,  though  severe,  was  b3r  no  means  an  AcutL 
The  Jesuits  had  entered  into  a  compact  with 
Ferdinand,  in  virtue  of  which  some  of  the  par- 
tition wsdls  of  our  prison  were  to  be  repaired, 
and  during  the  time  these  repairs  lasted  we  were 
obliged  to  breathe  dust,  to  eat  dust,  to  drink 
dust,  which,  like  a  cloud,  environed  us,  till 
many  spat  blood,  and  some  eventually  died  of 
consumption. 

Enough  of  the  monotony  of  suffering.  Li 
such  durance  as  this  I  remained  until  1859, 
when,  as  a  particular  favour,  I,  with  some 
others,  had  my  sentence  commuted  into  exile 
for  life.  But  now  that  tyranny  has  reaped  its 
own  harvest  now  that  Garibaldi  has  thrown 
open  for  ever  those  horrible  political  dungeons 
in  which  so  many  good  men  have  been  tortured, 
and  "H  Re  Galantuomo"  has  accomplished  the 
work  which  the  Hermit  of  Caprera  had  so  glo- 
riously begun,  Italy  is  again  my  country — a 
country  thankful  for  its  children's  love. 
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[Chronicle  for  June  J] 

9th. — ^I  KBTU&NED  yesterday  with  my  informa* 
tion.  Here  it  is,  privately  noted  down  for  con- 
venience of  future  reference : 

Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  left  Brighton  yesterday ; 
aad  removed,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  busi- 
ness in  London,  to  one  of  his  late  father's  empty 
houses  in  Yanxhall  Walk,  Lambeth.  This  sin- 
gukrly  mean  selection  of  a  place  of  residence,  on 
the  part  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  looks  as 
if  Mr.  N.  v.  and  his  money  were  not  easily 
parted. 

Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  has  stepped  into  his 
father's  shoes  under  the  following  circumstances. 
Mr.  Michael  Yanstone  appears  to  have  died, 
curiously  enough,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Yanstone  died 
—intestate.  With  this  difference,  however,  in 
the  two  cases,  that  the  younger  brother  left  an 
informal  will,  and  the  elder  brother  left  no  will 
at  all.  The  hardest  men  have  their  weaknesses ; 
and  Mr.  Michael  Yanstone's  weakness  seems  to 
have  been  an  insurmountable  horror  of  contem- 
plating the  event  of  his  own  death.  His  son,  his 
housekeeper,  andhis  lawyer,hadall  three  tried,  over 
and  over  again,  to  get  him  to  make  a  will ;  and 
had  never  shaken  his  obstinate  resolution  to  put 
off  performing  the  only  business-duty  he  was  ever 
known  to  neglect.  Two  doctors  attended  him,  in 
his  kst  illness ;  warned  him  that  he  was  too  old 
a  man  to  hope  to  get  over  it ;  and  warned  him 
in  vain.  He  announced  liis  own  positive  deter- 
mination not  to  die.  His  last  words  in  this 
world  (as  I  succeeded  in  discovering  from  the 
nurse,  who  assisted  Mrs.  Lecount)  were,  *'  I'm 
getting  better  every  minute ;  send  for  the  fly  di- 
rectly and  take  me  out  for  a  drive."  The  same 
night,  Death  proved  to  be  the  more  obstinate  of 
the  two;  and  left  his  son  (and  only  duld)  to 
take  the  property  in  due  course  of  law.  Nobody 
doubts  that  the  result  would  have  been  the  same 
if  a  wiir  had  been  made.  The  father  and  son  had 
every  confidence  in  each  other;  and  were  known 
to  have  always  lived  togetlier  on  the  most  friendly 
terms. 

Mrs.  Lecount  remains  with  Mr.  Noel  Yan- 
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stone,  in  the  same  housekeeping  capacity  which 
she  filled  with  his  father ;  and  has  accompanied 
liim  to  the  new  residence  in  Yauxhall  Walk. 
She  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  have  been  a 
sufferer  by  the  turn  events  have  taken.  If  Mr. 
Michael  Yanstone  had  made  his  will,  there  is  no 
doubt  she  would  have  received  a  handsome 
legacy.  She  is  now  left  dependent  on  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone's  sense  of  gratitude ;  and  she  is  not  at 
all  likely,  I  should  imagine,  to  let  that  sense  fall 
asleep  for  want  of  a  little  timely  jogging.  Whe- 
ther my  fair  relative's  future  intentions  in  this 
quarter,  point  towards  Mischief  or  Money,  is 
more  than  I  can  yet  say.  In  either  case,  I 
venture  a  prediction  that  she  will  find  an  awk- 
ward obstacle  in  Mrs.  Lecount. 

So  much  for  my  information  to  the  present 
date.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  received  by 
Miss  Yanstone  showed  the  most  ungrateful  dis- 
trust of  me.  She  confided  nothing  to  my  private 
ear,  but  the  expression  of  her  best  thanks.  A 
sharp  girl—^  devilish  sharp  girl.  But  there  it 
such  a  thing  as  bowling  a  man  out  once  too 
often ;  especially  when  the  name  of  that  man 
happens  to  be  Wragge. 

Not  a  word  more  about  the  Entertainment : 
not  a  word  more  about  moving  from  our  present 
quarters.  Yery  good.  My  right  hand  lays  my 
left  hand  a  wager.  Ten  to  one,  on  her  opening 
communications,  with  the  son,  as  slie  opened 
them  with  the  father.  Ten  to  one,  on  her  writing 
to  Noel  Yanstone  before  the  month  is  out. 

23rd.— She  has  written  by  to-day's  post.  A 
long  letter  apparently— for  she  put  two  stamps 
on  the  envelope.  (Private  memorandum,  ad- 
dressed to  myself.    Wait  for  the  answer.) 

22nd,  23rd,  24th.— Private  memorandum  con- 
tinued.   Wait  for  the  answer. 

25th.— The  answer  has  come.  As  an  ex-mili- 
tary man,  I  have  naturally  employed  stratagem  to 
get  at  it.  The  success  which  rewards  all  genuine 
perseverance,  has  rewarded  me— and  I  have  got 
at  it  accordingly. 

The  letter  is  written,  not  by  Mr.  Noel  Yan- 
stone, but  by  Mrs.  Lecount.  She  takes  the 
highest  moral  ground,  in  a  tone  of  spiteful  polite- 
ness. Mr.  Noel  Yanstone's  delicate  health  and 
recent  bereavement,  prevent  him  from  writing 
himself.  Any  more  letters  from  Miss  Yanstone 
will  be  returned  unopened.  Any  personal  appli- 
cation, wHl  produce  an  immediate  appeal  to  the 
Digitized  by  VJ^i 
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protection  of  the  Jaw.  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  having 
been  exprea^  cautioned  agaiiifit  Miss  Magpflaleii 
Yanstone,  h^  his  late  lamei^edfathei^  bfts  lot^et 
forgotten  his  father's  advice-  Considers  it  a  re- 
flection cast  on  the  honoured  memory  of  the  best 
of  men  to  suppose  that  his  course  of  action  to- 
wards the  Miss  Yanstones  ean  be  other  than  tbe 
course  of  action  which  his  father  pursued.  This 
is  what  he  has  himself  instructed  Mrs.  Leoount 
to  say.  She  has  endeavoured  to  express  herself 
in  the  most  conciliatory  language  she  could 
select ;  she  has  tried  to  avoid  giving  uimeoessary 
pain,  by  ftddrg«wi"g  Miss  Yanstone  (as  a  matter 
of  courtesy)  by  the  family  name ;  and  she  trusts 
these  concessions,  which  speak  for  themselves, 
will  not  be  thrown  away.— [Such  is  the  substance 
of  the  letter,— and  so  it  ends.] 

I  draw  two  conclusions  from  this  little  docu- 
ment. Eirst— that  it  will  lead  to  serious  mischief. 
Secondly— that  Mrs.  Lecount,  with  all  her  polite- 
ness, is  a  dangerous  woman  to  deal  with.  I  wish  I 
saw  my  way  safe  before  me.    I  don't  see  it  yet. 

29Lh.— Miss  Yanstone  has  abandoned  my  pro- 
tection; and  the  whole  lucrative  future  of  the 
dramatic  entertainment  has  abandoned  me  with 
her.  I  am  swindled— I,  the  last  man  under 
Heaven  who  could  possibly  have  expected  to 
write  in  those  disgraceful  terms  of  himself— I 

AM  SWINDLED ! 

Let  me  chronicle  the  events.  They  exhibit 
me,  for  the  time  being,  in  a  sadly  helpless  point 
of  view.  But  the  nature  of  the  man  prevaik :  I 
must  have  the  events  down  in  black  and  white. 

The  announcement  of  her  approaching  depar- 
ture was  intimated  to  me  yesterday.  After  an- 
other civil  speech  about  the  information  I  had 
procured  at  Brighton,  she  hinted  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  pushing  our  inquiries  a  little  fur- 
ther. I  immediately  offered  to  undertake  them, 
as  before.  "No,"  she  said;  "they  are  not  in 
your  way  this  time.  They  are  inquiries  relating 
to  a  woman;  and  I  mean  to  make  them  my- 
self!" Feeling  privately  convinced  that  this 
new  resolution  pointed  straight  at  Mrs.  Le- 
count, I  tried  a  few  innocent  questions  on  the 
subject.  She  quietly  declined  to  answer  them. 
I  asked  next»  when  she  proposed  to  leaive.  She 
would  leave  on  the  twenty-eighth.  For  what 
destination?  London.  For  long?  Probably 
not.  By  herself?  No.  With  me?  Na  With 
whom  then?  With  Mrs.  Wragge,  if  I  had  no 
objection.  Good  Heavens !  for  what  possible 
purpose  ?  For  the  purpose  of  getting  a  respect- 
able lodging,  which  she  could  hardly  expect  to 
accomplish  unless  she  was  accompanied  by  an 
elderly  female  friend.  And  was  J,  in  the  capa- 
city of  elderly  male  friend,  to  be  left  out  of  Uie 
business  altogether?  Lnpossible  to  say  at  pre- 
sent. Was  I  not  even  to  forward  any  letters 
which  might  oome  for  her  at  our  present  address  ? 
No :  she  would  make  the  arrangement  herself  at 
the  post-office;  and  she  would  ask  me,  at  the 
same  time,  for  an  address,  at  whieh  I  ooald  re- 
ceive a  letter  &am  her»  in  case  of  neoesaity  for 


future  conununicatioB.  Further  inquiries,  after 
this  last  aaiBwei;  coiildlead  to  nothing  but  waste 
of  ime.  il  aavod  timely  putting  no  mere  ques- 
tions. 

It  was  dear  to  me,  that  our  present  position 
towards  each  other  was  what  our  position  had 
been,  previously  to  the  event  of  Michael  Yan- 
stone*s  death.  I  returned,  as  before,  to  my 
choice  of  alternatives.  Which  way  did  my  pri- 
vate interests  point?  Towards  trusting  tlie 
chance  of  her  wanting  me  again?  Towards 
threatening  her  with  the  interference  of  her  re- 
latives and  friends  ?  Or  towards  making  the  in- 
formation which  I  possessed  a  marketable  com- 
modity between  the  wealthy  branch  of  the  family 
andmysdf?  The  hist  of  the  three  was  the  alter- 
native I  had  chosen  in  the  case  of  the  father.  I 
chose  it  once  more  in  the  case  of  the  son. 

The  train  started  for  London  nearly  four  hours 
since,  and  took  her  away  in  it,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Wragge.  My  wife  is  far  too  great  a  fool, 
pooraoul,  to  be  actively  valuable  in  the  present 
emergency ;  but  slie  will  be  passively  useful  in 
keeping  up  Miss  Yaastone's  connexion  with  me 
—and,  in  consideration  of  that  circumstance,  I 
consent  to  brush  my  own  trousers,  shave  my  own 
chin,  and  submit  to  the  other  inconveniences 
of  waiting  on  myself  for  a  limited  period. 
Any  faint  glimmerings  of  sense  which  Mrs. 
Wragge  may  have  formerly  possessed,  appear  to 
have  now  finally  taken  their  leave  of  her.  On 
receiving  permission  to  go  to  London,  she  fa- 
voured us  immediately  with  two  inquiries.  Might 
she  do  some  shopping?  and  might  she  leave  the 
cookery-book  behind  her  ?  Miss  Yanstone  said. 
Yes,  to  one  question ;  and  I  said.  Yes,  to  the 
other-~and  from  that  moment,  Mrs.  Wragge  has 
existed  in  a  state  of  perpetual  laughter.  I  am 
stUl  hoarse  with  vainly-repeated  applications  of 
vocal  stimulant ;  audi  left  her  in  the  railway 
canjage,  to  my  inexpressible  disgust,  with  Mk 
shoes  down  at  heel.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, these  absurd  particulars  would  not  have 
dwelt  on  my  memory.  But»  as  matters  actually 
stand,  my  unfortunate  wife's  imbecility  may,  in 
her  present  position,  lead  to  consequences  which 
we  none  of  us  foresee.  She  is  nothing  more  or 
leas  than  a  grown-up  child;  and  I  can  plainly 
detect  that  Miss  Yanstone  trusts  her,  as  she 
would  not  have  trusted  a  sharper  woman,  on 
that  very  account.  I  know  children,  little  and 
big,  rather  better  than  my  fair  relative  does, 
and  I  say^beware  of  all  forms  of  human  inno- 
cence, when  it  happens  to  be  your  interest  to 
keep  a  secret  to  yourself. 

Let  me  return  to  business.  Here  I  am,  at  two 
o^dbck  on  a  fine  summer's  afternoon,  left  entirely 
alone,  to  consider  the  safest  means  of  approach- 
ing Mr.  Noel  Yanstone,  on  my  own  account. 
My  private  suspicions  of  lus  miserly  character 
produce  no  disoouragmg  effect  on  me.  I  have 
extracted  cheering  pecuniary  results  in  my  time 
from  people  quite  as  fond  of  their  money  as  he 
can  be.  The  real  difficulty  to  contend  with  is 
the  obstacle  of  Mn,  Leoount.    If  I  am  not  mis- 
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taken,  this  lady  merits  a  little  serious  considera- 
tion on  my  part.  I  will  close  my  chronicle  £or 
to-day,  and  give  Mrs.  Leconnt  her  doe. 

Three  o'clock.— I  open  these  pages  again,  to 
record  a  discovery  which  has  taken  me  entirely 
by  surprise. 

After  completing  the  List  entry,  a  circumstance 
revived  in  my  memory,  which  I  had  noticed  on 
escorting  the  ladies  this  morning  to  the  railway. 
I  then  remarked  that  Miss  Yaostoue  had  only 
taken  one  of  her  three  boxes  with  her^and  it 
now  occorred  to  me  that  a  private  investigation 
of  the  laggage  she  had  left  .behind,  might  possibly 
be  attended  with  beneficial  results.  Having,  at 
certain  periods  of  my  life,  been  in  the  habit  of 
cultivating  friendly  terms  with  strange  locks,  I 
found  no  difficulty  in  establishing  myself  on  a 
faonliar  footing  with  Miss  Yanstone's  boxes-  One 
of  the  two  presented  nothing  to  interest  me. 
The  other— devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the 
oostumes,  articles  of  toilette,  and  other  properties 
used  in  the  dramatic  Entertainment— proved  to 
be  better  worth  examining :  for  it  led  me  stcaight 
to  the  discovery  of  one  of  its  owner's  secrets. 

I  found  all  the  dresses  in  the  box  complete 
— with  one  remarkable  exception.  That  ex- 
cq^tion  was  the  dress  of  the  old  North-coun- 
try lady ;  the  character  which  I  have  ahready 
mentioned  as  the  best  of  all  my  pupil's  dis- 
guises, fad  as  modelled  in  voice  and  manner  on 
her  old  governess,  Miss  Garth.  The  wig;  the 
eyebrows ;  the  bonnet  and  veil ;  the  doak,  padded 
inside  to  disfigure  her  back  and  shoulders ;  the 
paints  and  cosmetics  used  to  age  her  face  and 
alter  her  complexion— were  all  gone.  Nothing 
but  the  gown  remained ;  a  gaudily  flowered  silk, 
useful  enough  for  dramatic  purposes,  but  too 
extravagant  in  colour  and  pattern  to  bear  inspec- 
tion by  daylight.  The  other  parts  of  the  dress 
are  sufficiently  quiet  to  pass  muster ;  the  bonnel 
and  veil  are  only  old  fashioned,  and  the  doak  is 
of  a  sober  grey  colour.  But  one  plain  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  such  a  discovery  as  this.  As 
^  cwtainly  as  I  sit  here,  she  is  going  to  open  the 
'  campaign  against  Noel  Yanstone  and  Mrs.  Le- 
count,  in  a  character  which  neither  of  thoee  two 
persons  can  have  any  pcasible  reason  for  suspect- 
ing at  the  outset— the  character  of  Miss  Garth. 

What  course  ain  I  to  take  under  these  droum- 
stances  ?  Havhig  got  her  secret,  what  am  I  to 
do  with  it  ?  These  are  awkward  considerations ; 
I  am  rather  puzzled  how  to  deal  with  them. 

It  is  something  more  tlian  the  mere  fact  of  her 
choosing  to  disguise  herself  to  forward  her  own 
private  ends,  that  causes  my  present  perplexity. 
Hundreds  of  girls  take  fancies  for  disguising 
tiiemsdves;  and  hundreds  of  instances  of  it  are 
related,  year  after  year,  in  the  public  journals. 
But  my  ex-pupil  is  not  to  be  confounded,  for 
one  moment,  with  the  average  adventuress  of 
the  newspapers.  She  is  capable  of  going  a 
long  way  beyond  the  limit  of  dressing  herself 
like  a  man,  and  imitating  a  man's  voice  and 
nuuiner.    She  has  a  natural  gift  for  assuming 


characters,  which  I  have  never  seen  equalled  by 
a  woman ;  and  she  has  performed  in  public  until 
she  has  felt  her  own  power,  and  tcained  her  talent 
for  disguising  herself  to  the  highest  pitch.  A  girl 
who  takes  the  sharpest  people  unawares  by  using 
such  a  capacity  as  this  to  help  her  own  objects  in 
private  hit ;  and  who  sharpens  that  capadty  by 
a  determination  to  fight  her  way  to  her  own  pur- 
pose which  has  beaten  down  everything  before 
it,  up  to  this  time— is  a  girl  who  tries  an  experi- 
ment in  deception,  new  enough  and  dangerous 
enough  to  lead,  one  way  or  the  other,  to  very 
sQrious  results.  This  is  my  conviction,  founded 
on  a  large  experience  in  the  art  of  imposing  on 
my  fellow-creatures.  I  say  of  my  fair  relative's 
enterprise  what  I  never  said  or  thought  of  it  till 
I  introduced  myself  to  the  inside  of  her  box. 
The  chances  for  and  against  her  winning  the 
fight  for  her  lost  fiurtiuie  are  now  so  evenly 
balanced,  that  I  cannot  for  tiie  lile  of  me  see  on 
which  side  the  scale  inclines.  All  I  can  discern 
is,  that  it  wiU,  to  a  dead  certamty,  turn  one  way 
or  the  other,  on  the  day  when  she  passes  Nod 
Yaastone's  doors  in  disguise. 

[Which  way  do  my  interests  point  now?  Upon 
my  honcNV,  I  don't  know.] 

live  o'okMk.— 1  hav«  effected  a  masterly  com- 
promise; I  have  dedded  on  turning  mysdf  into 
a  Jaok-on-both-sides. 

By  to-day's  post  I  have  despatched  to  London 
an  anonymous  letter  for  Mr.Nod  Yanstone.  It  will 
be  forwarded  to  its  destinatum  by  the  same  means 
which  I  snoeeasfully  adapted  to  mystify  Mr.  Fen- 
dril;  and  it  will  reach  Yauxhall  Walk,  Lambdii, 
by  the  afternoon  of  to*morrow,  at  the  latest. 

The  letter  is  short,  and  to  the  purpose.  It 
warns  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone,  in  the  most  ftlarmiTig 
language*  that  he  is  destined  to  become  the  victim 
of  a  conspiracy ;  and  that  the  prime  mover  of  it 
is  a  young  lady  who  has  already  held  written 
communication  with  his  father  and  himself.  It 
offers  him  the  information  necessary  to  secure 
his  own  safety,  on  condition  that  he  makes  it 
worth  the  writer's  while  to  run  the  serious  per- 
sonal risk  which  such  a  disdosure  will  entail  on 
him.  And  it  ends  by  stipulating  that  the  answer 
shall  be  advertised  in  the  Times;  shall  be  ad- 
dressed to  "An  Unknown  Friend;"  and  shall 
state  pUinly  what  remuneration  Mr.  Nod  Yan- 
stone offers  for  the  pricdess  service  which  it  is 
proposed  to  render  1dm. 

Unless  some  unexpected  complication  occurs, 
this  letter  places  me  exactly  in  the  position  which 
it  is  my  present  interest  to  occupy.  If  the  adver- 
tisement appears,  and  if  the  remuneration  offered 
is  large  enough  to  justify  me  in  going  over  to  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  over  I  go.  If  no  advertise- 
ment appears,  or  if  Mr.  Nod  Yanstone  rates  my 
invaluable  assistance  at  too  low  a  figure,  here  I 
remab,  biding  my  time  till  my  fair  relative  wants 
me— or  till  I  make  her  want  me,  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing.  If  the  anonymous  letter  falls  by 
any  accident  into  her  hands,  she  will  find  dii- 
paraging  allusions  in  it  to  myself,  purposdy  in- 
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trodnced  to  snggest  that  the  writer  must  be  one 
of  the  persons  whom  I  addressed,  while  conduct- 
ing her  inquiries.  If  Mrs.  Lecount  takes  the 
business  in  hand,  and  lays  a  trap  for  me^I 
decline  her  tempting  invitation,  by  becoming 
totally  ignorant  of  the  whole  affair  the  instant 
auy  second  person  appears  m  it.  Let  the  end 
come  as  it  may,  here  I  am  ready  to  profit  by  it : 
here  I  am,  facing  both  ways,  with  perfect  ease  and 
security— a  moral  agriculturalist,  with  his  eye  on 
two  crops  at  once,  and  his  swindler's  sickle  ready 
for  any  emergency. 

For  the  next  week  to  come,  the  newspaper  will 
be  more  interesting  to  me  than  ever.  I  wonder 
which  side  I  shall  eventually  belong  to  P 

THE  THTRD  SCENE. 
Yauzhall  Walk,  Laubbth. 

CHAPTEB  I. 

Thx  old  Archiepiscopal  Palace  of  Lambeth,  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames— with  its 
Bishop's  Walk  and  Garden,  and  its  terrace 
fronting  the  river— is  an  architectural  relic  of  the 
London  of  former  times,  precious  to  all  lovers  of 
the  picturesque,  in  the  utilitarian  London  of  the 
present  day.  Southward  of  this  venerable  struc- 
ture lies  the  street  labyrinth  of  Lambeth ;  and 
nearly  mid-way  in  that  part  of  the  maze  of  houses 
which  is  placed  nearest  to  the  river,  runs  the 
dingy  double  row  of  buildings,  now,  as  in  former 
days,  known  by  the  name  of  Vauxhall  Walk. 

The  network  of  dismal  streets  stretching  over 
the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  contains  a  popu- 
lation, for  the  most  part  of  the  poorer  order. 
Li  the  thoroughfares  where  shops  abound,  the 
sordid  struggle  with  poverty  shows  itself  unre- 
servedly on  the  filthy  pavement;  gathers  its 
forces  tiirough  the  week ;  aud,  strengthening  to  a 
tumult  on  Saturday  night,  sees  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing dawn  in  murky  gaslight.  Miserable  women, 
whose  faces  never  smile,  haunt  the  butchers' 
shops  in  such  London  localities  as  these,  with 
relics  of  the  men's  wages  saved  from  the  public- 
house,  clutched  fast  in  their  hands,  with  eyes  that 
devour  the  meat  they  dare  not  buy,  with  eager 
fingers  that  touch  it  covetously,  as  the  fingers  of 
their  richer  sisters  touch  a  precious  stone.  In 
this  district,  as  in  other  districts  remote  from 
the  wealthy  quarters  of  the  metropolis,  the 
hideous  London  vagabond— with  the  filth  of  the 
street  outmatched  in  his  speech,  with  the  mud  of 
the  street  outdirtied  in  his  clothes— lounges, 
lowering  and  brutal,  at  the  street  comer  and  the 
gm-shop  door ;  the  public  disgrace  of  his  country, 
the  unheeded  warning  of  social  troubles  that  are 
yet  to  come.  Here,  the  loud  self-assertion  of 
Modem  Progress— which  has  reformed  so  much 
in  manners,  and  altered  so  little  in  men— meets 
the  flat  contradiction  that  scatters  its  pretensions 
to  the  winds.  Here,  while  the  national  pro- 
sperity feasts,  like  another  Belshazzar,  on  the 
spectacle  of  its  own  magnificence,  is  the  Writing 
on  the  Wall,  which  warns  the  monarch.  Money, 
that  his  glory  is  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  his 
power  found  wanting. 


Situated  in  such  a  neighbourhood  as  this, 
Vauxhall  Walk  gains  by  comparison,  and  esta- 
blishes claims  to  respectability  which  no  impartial 
observation  can  fail  to  recognise.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Walk  is  still  composed  of  private 
houses.  In  the  scattered  situations  where  shops 
appear,  those  shops  are  not  besieged  by  the 
crowds  of  more  populous  thoroughfares.  Com- 
merce is  not  turbulent,  nor  is  the  public  con-  ' 
sumer  besieged  by  loud  invitations  to  "buy." 
Bird-fanciera  have  sought  the  congenial  tran- 
quillity of  the  scene;  and  pigeons  coo,  and 
canaries  twitter,  in  Vauxhall  Walk.  Second- 
hand carts  and  cabs,  bedsteads  of  a  certain  age, 
detached  carriage-wheels  for  those  who  may  want 
one  to  make  up  a  set,  are  all  to  be  found  here  ia 
the  same  repository.  One  tributary  stream  in 
the  great  flood  of  gas  which  illuminates  London, 
tracks  its  parent  source  to  Works  established  in 
this  locality.  Here,  the  followera  of  John 
Wesley  have  set  up  a  temple,  built  before  the 
period  of  Methodist  conversion  to  the  principles 
of  architectural  religion.  And  here  —  most 
striking  object  of  all— on  the  site  where  thousands 
of  lights  once  sparkled;  where  sweet  sounds  of 
music  made  night  tuneful  till  morning  dawned ; 
where  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Loudon  feasted 
and  danced  through  the  summer  seasons  of  a 
century— spreads,  at  this  day,  an  awful  wilderness 
of  mud  and  mbbish ;  the  deserted  dead  body  of 
Vaiixhall  Gardens  mouldering  in  the  open  air. 

On  tlie  same  day  when  Captain  Wragge  com- 
pleted the  last  entry  in  his  Chronicle  of  Events,  a 
woman  appeared  at  the  window  of  one  of  the 
houses  in  Vauxhall  Walk,  and  removed  from  the 
glass  a  printed  paper  which  had  been  wafered 
to  it,  announcing  ih&t  Apartments  were  to  be  let. 
The  apartments  consisted  of  two  rooms  on  the 
first  floor.  They  had  just  been  taken  for  a  week 
certain,  by  two  ladies  who  had  paid  in  advance 
—those  two  ladies  being  Magdalen  and  Mrs. 
Wragge. 

As  soon  as  the  mistress  of  the  house  had  left 
the  room,  Magdalen  walked  to  the  window,  and 
cautiously  looked  out  from  it  at  the  row  of 
buildings  opposite.  They  were  of  superior  pre- 
tensions in  size  and  appearance  to  the  other 
houses  in  the  Walk :  the  date  at  which  they  had 
been  erected  was  inscribed  on  one  of  them,  and 
was  stated  to  be  the  year  1759.  They  stood  back 
from  the  pavement,  separated  from  it  by  little 
strips  of  garden-ground.  This  peculiarity  of 
position,  added  to  the  breadth  of  the  roadway 
interposing  between  them  and  the  smaller  houses 
opposite,  made  it  impossible  for  Magdalen  to  see 
the  numbera  on  the  doora,  or  to  observe  more  of 
any  one  who  might  come  to  the  windows,  than 
the  bare  general  outline  of  dress  and  figure. 
Nevertheless,  there  she  stood,  anxiously  fixing 
her  eyes  on  one  house  in  the  row,  nearly  opposite 
to  her— the  house  she  had  looked  for  before  enter- 
ing the  lodgings  ;  the  house  inhabited  at  that  mo- 
ment by  Noel  Vanstone  and  Mrs.  Lecount. 

After  keeping  watch  at  the  window,  in  silence. 
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for  tea  minutes  or  more,  she  suddenly  looked 
back  into  the  room,  to  observe  the  effect  wliich 
her  behaviour  might  have  produced  on  her 
travelling  companion. 

Not  the  slightest  cause  appeared  for  any  ap. 
prehension  in  that  quarter.  Mrs.  Wragge  was 
seated  at  the  table,  absorbed  in  the  arrangement 
of  a  series  of  smart  circulars  and  tempting  price- 
lists,  issued  by  advertising  tradespeople,  and 
fluQg  in  at  the  oab-windows  as  they  left  the  Lon- 
don terminus.  "I've  often  heard  tell  of  light 
reading,"  said  Mrs.  Wragge,  restlessly  shifting 
the  positioos  of  the  circidars,  as  a  cliiid  rest- 
lessly shifts  the  positions  of  a  new  set  of  toys. 
"  Here's  light  readuig,  printed  in  pretty  coloui-s. 
Here's  all  the  Things  Tm  going  to  buy  when 
I*m  out  shopping  to-morrow.  Lend  us  a  pencil, 
please— you  won't  be  angry,  will  you  P— I  do  so 
want  to  mark  'em  off."  She  looked  up  at  Mag- 
dalen, chuckled  joyfully  over  her  own  altered 
circumstances,  and  beat  her  great  hands  on  the 
table  in  irrepressible  delight.  "No  cookeiy- 
bookl"  cried  Mrs.  Wragge.  "No  Buzzing  in 
my  head  1  no  Captain  to  shave  to-morrow !  I'm 
all  down  at  heel;  my  cap's  on  one  side;  and 
nobody  bawls  at  me.  My  heart  alive,  here  is  a 
holiday  and  no  mistake  I"  Her  hands  began  to 
drum  again  on  the  table  louder  than  ever,  until 
Magdalen  quieted  them  by  presenting  her  with 
a  pencil.  Mrs.  Wragge  instantly  recovered  her 
dignity,  squared  her  elbows  on  the  table,  and 
plunged  into  imaginary  shopping  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

Magdalen  letumed  to  the  window.  She  took 
a  chair,  seated  herself  behind  the  curtain,  and 
st-eadily  fixed  her  eyes  once  more  on  the  house 
opposite. 

The  blinds  were  down  over  the  windows  of  the 
first  floor  and  the  second.  The  window  of  the 
room  on  the  ground  floor  was  uncovered  and 
partly  open,  but  no  living  creature  came  near  it. 
Doors  opened,  and  people  came  and  went,  in  the 
houses  on  either  side;  children  by  the  dozen 
poured  out  on  the  pavement  to  play,  and  invaded 
the  little  strips  of  garden-ground  to  recover  lost 
balls  and  shuttlecocks ;  streams  of  people  passed 
backwards  and  forwards  perpetually;  heavy 
waggons  piled  high  with  goods,  lumbered  along 
the  road,  on  their  way  to,  or  their  way  from,  the 
railway  station  near;  all  the  daily  life  of  the 
district  stirred  with  its  ceaseless  activity,  in  every 
direction  but  one.  The  hours  passed— and  there 
was  the  house  opposite,  still  shut  up,  still  void 
of  any  signs  of  human  existence,  inside  or  out. 
The  one  object  wliich  had  decided  Magdalen  on 
personally  venturing  herself  in  Vauxhall  Walk— 
the  object  of  studying  the  looks,  manners,  and 
habits  of  Mrs.  Lecount  and  her  master  from  a 
post  of  observation  known  only  to  herself— was, 
thus  far,  utterly  defeated.  After  three  hours' 
watching  at  the  window,  she  had  not  even  dis- 
covered enough  to  show  her  that  the  house  was 
inhabited  at  all. 

Shortly  after  six  o'clock,  the  landlady  disturbed 
Mrs.  Wragge's  studies  by  spreading  the  cloth  for  as 


dinner.  Magdalen  placed  herself  at  the  table, 
in  a  position  which  still  enabled  her  to  command 
the  view  from  the  window.  Nothing  happened. 
The  dinner  came  to  an  end ;  Mi*s.  Wragge 
(lulled  by  the  narcotic  influences  of  annotat- 
ing circulars  and  eating  and  drinking  with  an 
appetite  shai-pened  by  the  captain's  absence) 
withdrew  to  an  arm-chair,  and  fell  asleep  in  an 
attitude  which  would  have  caused  her  husband 
the  acutest  mental  suffering;  seven  o'clock 
struck;  the  shadows  of  the  summer  evening 
lengthened  stealthily  on  the  grey  pavement  and 
the  brown  house-walls— and  still  the  closed  door 
opposite  remained  shut;  still  the  one  window 
open,  showed  nothing  but  the  black  blank  of  the 
room  inside,  lifeless  and  changeless  as  if  that 
room  had  been  a  tomb. 

Mrs.  Wragge's  meek  snoring  deepened  in  tone ; 
the  evening  wore  on  drearily;  it  was  close  on 
eight  o'clock— when  an  event  happened  at  last. 
The  street-door  opposite  opened  for  the  first 
time,  and  a  woman  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

Was  the  woman  Mrs.  Lecount  ?  No.  As  she 
came  nearer,  her  dress  showed  her  to  be  a  ser- 
vant* She  had  a  large  door-key  in  her  hand,  and 
was  evidently  going  out  to  perform  an  errand. 
Roused,  partly  by  curiosity— partly  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  which  urged  her  impe- 
tuous nature  into  action,  after  the  passive  en* 
durance  of  many  hours  past— Magdalen  snatched 
up  her  bonnet,  and  determuied  to  follow  the  ser- 
vant to  her  destination,  wherever  it  might  be. 

The  woman  led  her  to  the  great  thoroughfare 
of  shops-  close  at  hand,  called  Lambeth  Walk. 
After  proceeding  some  little  dist^mce,  and  look- 
ing about  her  with  the  hesitation  of  a  person  not 
wdl  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood,  the 
servant  crossed  the  road,  and  entered  a  sta- 
tioner's shop.  Magdalen  crossed  the  road  after 
her,  and  followed  her  in. 

The  inevitable  •  delay  in  entering  the  shop, 
under  these  circumstances,  made  Magdalen  too 
late  to  hear  what  the  woman  asked  for.  The  first 
words  spoken,  however,  by  the  man  behind  the 
counter,  reached  her  ears,  and  informed  her  that 
the  servant's  object  was  to  buy  a  railway  Guide. 
"Do  you  mean  a  Guide  for  this  month  P  or  a 
Guide  for  July  ?"  asked  the  shopman,  addressing 
his  customer. 

"  Master  didn't  tell  me  which,"  answered  the 
woman.  "All  I  know  is,  he's  going  into  the 
country  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow  is  the  first  of  July," 
said  the  shopman.  "The  Guide  your  master 
wants,  is  the  Guide  for  the  new  month.  It  won't 
be  published  till  to-morrow." 

Engaging  to  call  again  on  the  next  day,  the 
servant  left  the  shop,  and  took  the  way  that  led 
back  to  Vauxhall  Walk. 

Magdalen  purchased  the  first  trifle  she  saw  on 
the  counter,  and  hastily  returned  in  the  same  di- 
rection. The  discovery  she  had  just  made  was 
of  very  serious  importance  to  her ;  and  she  felt 
the  necessity  of  acting  on  it  with  as  little  delay 
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On  entering  the  front  room  at  the  lodgings, 
she  fonnd  Mrs.  Wragge  just  awake,  lost  in 
drowsy  bewilderment,  with  her  cap  fallen  off  on 
her  shoulders,  and  with  one  of  her  shoes  missing 
altogether.  Magdalen  endeavoured  to  persuade 
her  that  she  was  tired  after  her  journey,  and 
that  her  wisest  proceeding  would  be  to  go  to 
bed.  Mrs.  Wragge  was  perfectly  willing  to 
profit  by  this  suggestion,  provided  she  could  find 
her  shoe  first.  In  looking  for  the  shoe,  she  un- 
fortunately discovered  the  circulars,  put  by  on  a 
side-table;  and  forthwith  recovered  her  recollec- 
tion of  the  earlier  proceedings  of  the  evening. 

"Give  us  the  pencil,"  said  Mrs.  Wragge, 
shuffling  the  circulars  in  a  violent  hurry.  "  I 
can't  go  to  bed  yet— I  haven't  half  done  marking 
down  the  things  I  want.  Let's  see;  where  did 
I  leave  off?  Trjf  Finch's  feeding-bottle  for  ItrfaiUs. 
No !  there's  a  cross  against  that :  the  cross  means 
I  don't  want  it.  Comfort  in  the  Field,  Buckler^ i 
Indestructible  Hunting  Breeches.  Oh  dear,  dear ! 
I've  lost  the  place.  No,  I  haven't !  Hei^  it  is ; 
here's  my  mark  against  it.  ISegant  Cashmere 
Bobes;  strictly  oriental,  very  grand;  reduced  to 
one  pound,  nineteen,  and  sixpence.  Be  in  time. 
Only  three  Irft.  Only  three !  Oh,  do  lend  us  the 
money,  and  lef  s  go  and  get  one !" 

"Not  to-night,"  said  Magdalen.  "Suppose 
you  go  to  bed  now,  and  finish  the  circulars  to- 
morrow ?  I  will  put  them  by  the  bedside  for 
you ;  and  you  can  go  on  with  them  as  soon  as  you 
wake,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning." 

This  suggestion  met  with  Mrs.  Wragge's  im- 
mediate approval.  Magdalen  took  her  into  the 
next  room,  and  put  her  to  bed  like  a  child— 
with  her  toys  by  her  side.  The  room  was  so 
narrow,  and  the  bed  was  so  small ;  and  Mrs. 
Wragge,  arrayed  in  the  white  apparel  prop^  for 
the  occasion— with  her  moon-face  framed  round 
by  a  spacious  halo  of  nightcap— looked  so 
hugely  and  disproportionately  large,  that  Mag- 
dalen, anxious  as  she  was,  could  not  repress  a 
smile  on  taking  leave  of  her  travelling  OGmpaoion 
for  the  night. 

"  Aha !"  cried  Mrs.  Wragge,  cheerfuUy ;  "  we'll 
have  that  Cashmere  Robe  to-morrow.  Gome 
here !  I  want  to  whisper  something  to  you.  Just 
you  look  at  me— I'm  going  to  sleep  crooked,  and 
the  captain's  not  here  to  bawl  at  me !'' 

The  front  room  at  the  lodgings  contained  a 
sofa-bedstead,  which  the  landlady  arranged  be- 
times for  the  night.  This  done,  and  the  candles 
brought  in,  Magdalen  was  left  alone  to  shape  her 
future  course  as  her  own  thoughts  counselled 
her. 

The  questions  and  answers  which  had  passed 
in  her  presence  that  evening,  at  the  stationer's 
shop,  led  plainly  to  the  conclusion  that  one  day 
more  would  bring  Noel  Vanstone's  present  term 
of  residence  in  Yauxhall  Walk  to  an  end.  Her  first 
cautious  resolution  to  pass  many  days  together  in 
unsuspected  observation  of  the  house  opposite, 
before  she  ventured  herself  inside,  was  entirely 
frustrated  by  the  turn  events  had  taken.  She  was 


placed  in  the  dilemma  of  running  all  risks  head- 
long on  the  next  day— or  of  pausing  for  a  future 
opportunity,  which  might  never  occur.  There 
was  no  middle  course  open  to  her.  Until  she  had 
seen  Noel  Yanstone  with  her  own  eyes,  and  had 
discovered  the  worst  there  was  to  fear  from  Mrs. 
Lecount— until  she  had  achieved  this  double  ob- 
ject, with  the  needful  precaution  of  keeping  her 
own  identity  carefully  in  the  dark— not  a  step 
could  she  advance  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purpose  which  had  brought  her  to  London. 

One  after  another,  the  minutes  of  the  night 
passed  away ;  one  after  another,  the  thronging 
thoughts  followed  each  other  over  her  mind— and 
still  she  reached  no  conclusion;  still  she  faltered 
and  doubted,  with  a  hesitation  new  to  her  in  her 
experience  of  herself.  At  last  she  crossed  the 
room  impatiently,  to  seek  the  trivial  relief  of 
unlocking  her  trunk,  and  taking  from  it  the  few 
things  that  she  wanted  for  the  night.  Captain 
Wragge's  suspicions  had  not  misled  him.  liere, 
hidden  between  two  dresses,  were  the  articles  of 
costume  which  he  had  missed  from  her  box  at 
Birmingham.  She  turned  them  over  one  by  one, 
to  satisfy  herself  that  nothing  she  wanted  had 
been  forgotten,  and  returned  once  more  to  her 
post  of  observation  by  the  window. 

The  house  opposite  was  dark  down  to  the  par- 
lour. There,  the  blind,  previously  raised,  was 
now  drawn  over  the  window  :  the  light  burning 
behind  it,  showed  her  for  the  first  time  that  the 
room  was  inhabited.  Her  eyes  brightened,  and 
her  colour  rose  as  she  looked  at  it. 

"  There  he  is !"  she  said  to  herself,  in  a  low 
angry  whisper.  "  There  he  lives  on  our  money, 
in  the  house  that  his  father's  warning  has  closed 
against  me !"  She  dropped  the  blind  which  she 
had  raised  to  look  out ;  returned  to  her  trunk ;  and 
took  from  it  the  grey  wig  which  was  part  of  her 
dramatic  costume,  in  the  character  of  the  North- 
country  lady.  The  wig  had  been  crumpled  in 
packing  :  she  put  it  on,  and  went  to  the  toilette- 
table  to  comb  it  out.  "  His  father  has  warned 
him  against  Magdalen  Yanstone,"  she  said,  re- 
peating the  passage  in  Mrs.  Lecount's  letter,  and 
laughing  bitterly  as  she  looked  at  herself  in  the 
glass.  "  I  wonder  whether  his  father  has  warned 
him  against  Miss  Garth  ?  To-morrow  is  sooner 
than  I  bargained  for.  No  matter :  to-morrow 
shall  show." 


THE  ROTAL  MARRLiGE  ACT.       ' 

Long  sunshine  to  the  marriage  between  an 
English  princess  and  the  nephew  of  the  Grand 
Duke  01  Hesse  Darmstadt !  Doubtless  there 
is  all  reason  why  their  union  should  be  a  happj 
one,  true  though  it  be  that  the  married  happi- 
ness of  English  princes  and  princesses  must 
come  in  spite— not  because  of— the  Royal  Mar- 
riage Act :  an  act  against  which  it  is  quite  time 
that  somebody  should  protest  as  a  shackle  on 
royalty  that  we  can  all — ^princes  and  people — 
very  well  afford  to  strike  off. 

Little  more  than  a  century  has  passed  amoo 
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Geoi^  the  Third  oame  to  the  throne  now 
graced  by  his  f^anddaughter,  whose  territories 
have  been  acquired  by  the  energy  of  England ; 
not  one  acre  of  them  do  we  derive  from  our 
German  connexions.  It  was  the  boast  of  the 
young  kins,  on  his  accession,  that  he  was  the 
first  of  his  nouse  who  had  been  "  bom  and  bred 
a  Briton."  Educated  by  his  mother,  a  princess 
of  Saxe  Gotha  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
belief,  dominant  still  in  one  Prussian  head,  that 
a  German  potentate  is  the  divine  master  of  his 
people,  he  mherited  his  disposition  to  take  more 
than  a  fair  share  of  power.  The  great  use  of 
the  Whig  party  in  those  davs,  was,  that  it  dis- 
tinctly fought,  on  behalf  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  people,  the  most  necessary  battle 
against  all  undue  stretching  of  the  king^s  pre- 
rogatives. As  Elector  of  Hanover,  KinsGreorge 
was  a  member  of  that  confederation  of  princes 
forming  the  Germanic  empire.  The- supremacy 
in  this  empire  was  not  acquired  by  hereditary 
descent ;  it  was  electire ;  iod  its  chosen  head 
assumed  to  wear  the  diadem  of  the  Caesars,  as 
successor  to  the  Emperors  of  Ancient  Rome. 
It  was  one  of  the  rights— or  wronp — attached  to 
that  sovereignty,  that  when  a  pnnoe  of  the  em- 
pire married  a  lady  of  inferior  rank,  she  was 
denied  her  husband's  title,  and  her  children  also 
were  denied  the  right  of  succession,  if  she 
married  without  the  sanction  of  an  imperial 
ptitent.  That  provision  can  be  traced  to  the 
military  policy  of  the  northern  conquerors, 
adi^ted  from  the  barbarous  code  of  their  Teu- 
tomc  ancestors ;  and  it  was  submitted  to  by  the 
Germanic  sovereigns,  because  the  reward  of 
submission  was  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the 
emperor,  and  a  personal  right  of  elevation  to 
the  same  high  omce.  Still,  we  are  assured  by 
Gibbon  that  the  first  Duke  of  Brunswick  and 
Lunenbere  was  rather  degraded  than  adorned 
by  his  newly  acquired  title  of  Elector  of  Hanover, 
smoe  it  imposed  the  obli^tion  of  feudal  service 
on  his  free  and  patrimonial  estates.  From  the 
restraint  on  the  laws  of  nature  resulting  from 
the  exercise  of  that  prerogative  of  patent- 
mnting,  arose  what  vras  called  the  Morganatic 
Marriage---a  ceremonial  in  which  a  German  prince 
took  to  his  wife  a  woman  of  inferior  rank  by 
giving  her  his  left  hand  instead  of  his  right :  in 
sign  that  she,  while  accepting  that  hand,  should 
not  rise  to  her  husband^  station,  and  that  the 
children  of  the  marriage,  though  le^timate  by 
birth,  were  to  be  bastardised  as  to  mheritance. 
Such  a  marriage  was  called  morganatic  because 
the  moi^;anatica  or  dowry  paid  on  the  weddipg 
morning  was  held  to  be  payment  in  lieu  of  aU 
other  property  right. 

It  was  one  of  the  feudal  wrongs  which  drove 
the  Norman  barons  to  revolt  in  the  days  of 
John,  that  the  heir  was  forced  to  marry  accord- 
ing to  the  choice  of  his  lord.  That  restriction 
was  modified  by  the  great  charter  which  the 
barons  wrung  from  the  dejected  tyrant  at 
Runnymede.  A  system  of  bondage  origiually 
perhi^  derived  from  the  Hebrews,  was,  never- 
theless, by  a  forced  construction  of  that  title 
to  our  liberties,  letainisd  in  theoontiiQl  exArdsed 


by  the  great  lords  over  the  villeins  on  their  do- 
mains. It  continued  to  be  one  of  the  distinc- 
tive badges  of  serfdom  in  the  few  despotic 
countries  where  serfdom  prevailed.  It  is  still 
a  badge  of  slavery  in  the  Southern  American^ 
States,  that  the  owner  is  entitled  to  exercise 
over  his  slave's  marriage  the  same  control  that 
he  has  over  the  pairing  of  the  inferior  animals 
on  his  estates. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  hereditary 
feuds  were  extinguished  in  England,  and  the 
last  remnant  ceased  on  the  abolition  of  the 
Court  of  Wards.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of 
our  first  Hanoverian  sovereign,  George  the 
First,  was  to  revive,  in  1717,  the  claim  of  ward- 
ship over  his  grandchildren,  to  the  exclusion  of 
their  father.  Adopting  that  example,  George 
the  Third  introduced  into  the  laws  of  England  a 
control  to  which  he  was  himself  subject  only 
as  an  electoral  prince  within  his  Hanoverian 
states ;  this  being,  in  fact,  the  only  change  in 
its  law  that  England  has  ever  derived  from 
Germany.  It  is  a  control  which,  disregarding 
natural  attachments  and  remote  degrees  oz 
relationship,  seeks  to  prohibit  the  marriages  of 
ail  desoenoants  of  royal  blood  without  the  pre- 
vious express  assent  of  the  sovereign,  and,  in 
the  event  of  the  solemnisation  of  such  contract, 
empowers  human  prejudice  and  human  passion 
to  annul  a  rite,  sanctified  by  divine  autho* 
rity,  and  brand  with  degradation,  the  unborn. 
The  admonition  of  ages  was  disregarded,  tha^ 
families  with  progenitors  of  aristocratic  exdu- 
siveness,  "the  tenth  transmitters  of  a  foolish 
fiioe,"  first  dwindling  into  sterility,  have  died 
out  from  exhaustion,  and  that  the  periodical  iup 
fusion  of  new  blood  into  alliances  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  vigorous  perpetuation  of  the 
human  race. 

The  project  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  was 
first  announced  by  a  messa^  from  the  throne  to 
parliament  on  the  20th  of  February,  1772,  de- 
manding some  new  provision  more  effectually  to 
guard  tne  descendants  of  George  the  Second, 
other  than  the  issue  of  princesses  who  have 
married  or  may  hereafter  marnr  into  f&mpn 
families,  from  marrying  without  the  approbation 
of  the  crown.  In  a  private  letter  of  tne  26th  of 
that  month  to  Lord  North,  then  prime  minister, 
the  king — ^whose  chief  characteristic  was  nn* 
bending  obstinacy--gave  the  following  very  dis- 
tinct monitory  intimation  of  his  purpose:  "I 
expect  every  nerve  to  be  strained  to  carry  the 
bill.  It  is  not  a  Question  of  administration,  but 
personal  to  myself;  and  therefore  I  have  a  right 
to  expect  a  hearty  support  from  ever^  one  in 
my  service,  and  I  shall  remember  deraulters." 
nR  resolved  to  follow  up  this  declaration ;  for, 
in  a  subsequent  letter  of  the  14th  of  March  to 
the  same  minister,  he  thus  expressed  himself: 
''I  wish  a  list  could  be  prepared  of  those  that 
went  away,  and  of  those  that  deserted  to  the 
minority  on  division.  That  would  be  the  rule 
of  my  conduct  in  the  drawing-room  to-morrow." 
The  rule  of  conduct  thus  avowed  was  rigidly 
observed  in  hostility  through  life  to  Mr.  Fox. 
wlw  resisted  the  measure ;  and  we  are  assured 
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by  Horace  Walpole  that  "his  implacability 
against  those  who  opposed  the  Marriage  Act 
proves  it  is  his  own  act."  Forced  upon  an  ob- 
sequious minister,  the  measure  was  subsequently 
wrung  out  of  a  servile  parliament. 

The  arbitrary  instincts  of  the  king  had  been 
excited  and  roused  into  action  by  tne  singular 
domestic  relations  of  his  royal  brothers. 
Among  other  peculiarities,  it  is  perhaps  re- 
markable that  widows  have  been  in  general  pre- 
ferred by  princes  of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 
Edward  Augustus  Duke  of  York,  the  eldest 
brother,  died  in  1767  at  Monaco,  then  in  Italy 
but  now  in  France.  It  was  believed  by  many 
that  he  had  formed  an  attachment  for,  and  was 
bound  either  by  a  secret  marriage  or  a  solemn 
pledge  to,  the  Lady  Mary  Coke,  one  of  the  Camp- 
Dell  sisters,  a  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  John, 
the  celebrated  Dule  of  Argyll.  The  fair  widow 
of  Edward  Viscount  Coke,  eldest  son  of  the  then 
Earl  of  Leicester,  considered  herself  married  to 
the  eldest  of  the  royal  dukes,  subscribed  her 
name  in  the  regal  stjle,  and  on  bis  death  wore 
widow's  weeds. 

The  marriage  of  the  king's  second  brother, 
William  Henry  Duke  of  Gloucester,  with  Maria 
Countess  Dowager  of  Waldegrave,  had  been 
secretly  solemnised  in  1766,  and  although  sus- 
pected or  perhaps  known,  had  not  been  publicly 
avowed.  In  the  position  of  the  royal  duke  and 
his  duchess  there  were  some  remarkable  features. 
TJie  title  of  Waldegrave  was  a  creation  of  James 
the  Second  in  the  person  of  Sir  Henry  Walde- 
grave, Baronet,  who,  in  1686,  became  Baron 
Waldegrave.  He  had  married  Henrietta  Fitz- 
James,  a  daughter  of  the  king  by  Arabella 
Churchill,  sister  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, and  Henrietta  was  sister  to  the  celebrated 
James  Fitz  James  Duke  of  Berwick.  The  young 
Lord  Waldegrave,  having  embraced  the  religion 
of  the  exiled  kinj^,  followed  his  fortunes  to 
France,  where  he  died  in  1689,  leaving  his  widow 
with  an  only  son,  James,  who  succeeded  to 
his  Mher's  title.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
rising  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Churchill,  and 
abandoned  the  faith  of  the  fallen  Stuarts.  Ee- 
proached  in  after-life  for  this  abandonment  by 
nis  uncle  the  Duke  of  Berwick—*'  Was  it  not 
from  worldly  motives  that  you  conformed?  Come, 
confess  it  ?'*  The  young  lord  replied,  "  It  was  to 
avoid  confession,  your  grace,  that  I  became  a 
Protestant !"  He  was  created  Earl  of  Walde- 
grave in  1729,  and  it  was  his  son  James,  the 
second  earl,  great-grandson  of  James  the  Second, 
who  became  by  the  changes  and  revenges  brought 
about  by  time,  the  governor  of  Greorge  the  Third 
dming  his  minority  as  Prince  of  Wales,  and, 
before  that  sovereign's  accession  to  the  throne, 
prime  minister  of  England.  When  rather  ad- 
vanced in  life,  he  married,  in  1759,  Maria  Wal- 
pole, the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Walpole,  Baronet,  second  son  of  the  great 
minister  Sir  Egbert.  Maria  Walpole  was  many 
years  youu^r  than  her  husband,  andHorace  Wal- 
pole, who  invariably  expresses  for  his  niece  the 
affection  of  a  father,  thus  describes  her :  "Maria 
is  beauty  itself;  her  face,  bloom,  eyes,  hair,  teeth. 


are  all  perfect.  You  may  imagine  how  charming 
she  is,  when  her  only  fault,  if  one  must  find  one, 
is,  that  her  face  is  rather  too  round,  and  she  has 
a  great  deal  of  wit  and  vivacity,  with  perfect 
modesty."  The  earl  died  in  1763,  leaving  three 
daughters  hj  his  widow ;  and  although  she  dedi- 
cated to  his  memoir  a  laudatory  epitaph,  in 
which  she  subscribed  herself  as  "  the  once  hi^py 
wife,  and  now  the  remembrancer  of  his  virtues," 
the  title  of  Duchess  of  Gloucester  very  naturally 
weaned  her  from  her  sorrows. 

The  third  brother  of  the  king,  Henry  Frede- 
rick  Duke  of  Cumberland,  was  only  remarkable 
for  the  profligacy  of  his  career,  and  the  libertinism 
of  his  amoura,  without  any  of  those  qualities 
which  in  some  eyes  render  libertinism  attractive. 
In  1820  the  Bntish  public  were  startled  by  an 
announcement  headed,  "  Discovery  of  a  Royal 
Princess."  A  person  of  the  name  of  Olive  or 
Olivia  Wilmot  Serres  pretended  to  be  the 
offspring  of  a  private  marriage  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  in  1767  between  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland and  Olivia  Wilmot,  who  was  said  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  that 
name.  As  the  date  fixed  for  this  union,  if  there 
were  any  foundation  for  the  story,  was  prior  to 
the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  the  issue,  if  any,  would 
have  been  legitimate.  This  impudent  attempt 
to  imitate  the  Perkin  Warbeck  imposition,  was 
soug^ht  to  be  sustained  by  documents  apparently 
bearing  the  signatures  of  eminent  puoiic  clia- 
racten,  then  dead.  The  entire  deception  and  the 
fabrication  of  the  papera  were  triumphantly 
exposed  on  the  18th  of  June,  1823,  by  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  parliament.  The  pretender 
turned  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  house-painter 
in  Warwick,  and  to  have  been  baptised  in  the 
parish  church  of  that  borough  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1772,  as  the  daughter  of  Robert  and' 
M!ary  Ann  Wilmot.  This  woman  also  put  for- 
ward pretensions  to  be  a  Polish  princess, 
alleging  that  her  mother  had  been  the  legitimate 
daughter  of  Stanislaus,  who  had  been  placed  bv 
Charles  the  Twelfth  on  the  throne  ot  Poland, 
and  consequently  sister  of  Marie  Leskinski, 
the  queen  of  Louis  the  Pifteenth  of  France. 
There  was  of  course  as  little  reality  in 
this  claim  as  in  the  other.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  chief  reputation  was  earned  as 
defendant  in  1770  in  an  action  for  the  seduction 
of  the  young  wife  of  Richard  Lord  Grosvenor, 
in  which  the  damages  were  assessed  at  ten  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  infidelities  of  the  lord  were 
held  to  palliate  the  offence  of  the  lady,  and  we 
are  assured  by  Horace  Walpole,  that  so  far  from 
the  result  being  deemed  a  dishonour  by  either, 
it  seemed  uncertain  which  was  the  more  proud 
of  the  distinction — the  husband  or  tlie  wife. 
The  heartless  abandonment  of  this  victim  for  the 
wife  of  a  rich  city  merchant,  speedily  followed. 
She  dso  was  in  turn  deserted,  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  king  was  aroused  by  public  an- 
nouncement of  this  brother's  marriage  on  the 
2ud  of  October,  1771 :  a  step  which  was  said  to 
be  the  only  virtuous  act  of  his  life.  It  was  first 
announcea  in  the  Public  Advertiser  by  a  note 
from  Junius,  under  the  heading — "  Intelligence 
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extraordinary,  though  true."  "This  match,  we 
are  informed,  was  negotiated  hy  a  certain  duke 
and  his  cream-coloured  parasite  by  way  of  re- 
ward to  Colonel  Luttrell.  It  is  now,  happily 
for  this  country,  within  the  limits  of  possibility 
that  a  LuttreU  may  be  king  of  Great  Britain.*' 
The  lady  thus  elevated  to  the  title  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  was  the  daughter  of  Simon  Luttrell, 
and  the  widow  of  Colonel  Christopher  Horton, 
of  Catton  Hall,  Derbyshire.  Her  father  had 
been  created,  in  1768,  Baron  Irnham,  in  the 

{)eerage  of  Ireland,  and  was,  after  the  alliance  of 
lis  family  with  royalty,  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Earl  Carhampton.  Horace  Walpole  thus  de- 
scribes the  royal  bride :  "  The  new  princess  of 
the  blood  is  a  young  widow  of  twenty-four, 
extremely  pretty,  not  handsome,  very  well  made, 
with  the  most  amorous  eyes  in  the  world,  and 
eyelashes  a  yard  long — coquette  bevond  mea- 
sure, artful  as  Cleopatra,  and  completely  mis- 
tress of  all  her  passions  and  projects.  Indeed, 
eyelashes  three-quarters  of  a  yard  shorter  would 
have  served  to  conquer  such  a  head  as  she  has 
turned.  I  need  not  hint  to  you  how  unfortu- 
nate an  event  this  is  at  the  present  moment, 
and  how  terribly  it  clashes  with  the  situation  of 
another  person  whom  I  most  heartily  pity,  and 
whom  I  did  all  I  could  to  preserve  uom  falling 
into  so  cruel  a  position." 

The  family  to  which  this  new  duchess  be- 
longed was  m  the  worst  repute.  We  have  the 
authority  of  Sir  Robert  Heron,  Baronet,  in  his 
published  Notes,  that  "  Lady  Elizabeth  Luttrell 
resided  with  her  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Cum- 
berland, played  high,  and  cheated  much.  She 
was  commonly  called  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
On  the  death  of  her  sister,  in  1809,  she  was 
thrown,  into  jail;  there  she  gave  a  hairdresser 
fifty  pounds  to  marry  her ;  her  debts  then  be- 
coming his,  she  was  discliarged.  She  went 
abroad,  where  she  descendea  still  lower  and 
lower,  until  being  convicted  of  picking  pockets 
at  Augsburg,  she  was  condemned  to  clean  the 
street;},  chained  to  a  wheelbarrow.  lu  that 
miserable  state  she  terminated  her  existence  by 
poison." 

The  king,  then,  had  from  his  brothers  strong 

Erovocation  to  the  personal  feeling  with  wliich 
e  urged  the  passing  of  the  Koyal  Marriage 
Act.  But  during  the  last  ninety  years  great, 
indeed,  have  been  the  changes  for  the  better  in 
the  tone  of  English  society.  In  no  class  has 
the  improvement  been  more  marked  than  in  the 
very  highest,  which  the  perpetuation  of  this 
measure  tends  peculiarly  to  degrade. 

The  king's  anger  did  not  deter  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  from  avowing  as  his  consort  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Waldegrave,  whom  he 
had  previously  espoused.  That  avowal  was  first 
made  in  a  letter  from  the  lady  to  her  father,  a 
letter  worthy  of  an  English  wife : 

St,  Leonards,  May  19th,  1772. 
My  dear  and  ever  Honoured  Sir, — You  cannot 
easily  imagine  how  much  every  past  affliction  has 
been  increased  to  me,  by  not  being  at  liberty  to 
make  yon  quite  easy.  The  duty  to  a  husband  being 
superior  to  that  we  owe  to  a  father,  I  hope  will  plead 


my  pardon,  and  tliat  instead  of  blaming  my  past 
reserve  you  will  consider  it  commendable. 

When  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  married  me 
(which  was  in  September,  17G6),  I  promised  him  on 
no  consideration  in  the  world  to  own  it,  even  to  yott, 
without  his  permission,  which  permission  I  never 
had  till  yesterday,  when  he  arrived  here  in  much 
better  health  and  looks  than  I  ever  saw  him ;  yet, 
as  you  may  suppose,  much  hurt  at  all  that  has 
passed  in  his  absence  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  have  had 
great  difficulty  to  prevail  upon  him  to  let  things  as 
much  as  possible  remain  as  they  are.  To  secure  m^ 
character,  without  injuring  /i»,  is  the  utmost  of  my 
wishes ;  and  I  dare  say  you  and  all  my  relations 
will  agree  with  me,  that  1  shall  be  much  happier  to 
be  called  Lady  Waldegrave,  and  respected  as  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  than  to  feel  myself  the 
cause  of  his  leading  snch  a  life  as  his  brother  does, 
in  order  for  me  to  be  called  your  royal  highness.  I 
am  prepared  for  the  sort  of  abuse  the  newspapers 
will  be  full  of.  Very  few  people  will  believe  that  a 
woman  will  refuse  to  be  called  princess,  if  in  her 
power ! 

I'o  have  the  power  is  my  pride  ;  and  not  using  it 
in  some  measure  pays  the  debt  1  owe  the  duke  for 
the  honour  he  has  done  me. 

All  I  wish  of  my  relations  is,  that  they  will 
show  the  world  that  they  are  satisfied  with  my  con- 
duct, yet  seem  to  disguise  their  reasons. 

If  ever  I  am  unfortunate  enough  to  be  called 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  there  is  an  end  of  almost  all 
the  comforts  which  I  now  enjoy,  which,  if  things  go 
on  as  they  now  are,  are  many. 

Your  most  affectionate  and  dutiful  daughter, 

M.  G. 
Her  father,  while  enclosmg  a  copy  of  it  to 
Horace  Walpole,  characterised  the  letter,  "as 
one  of  the  sweetest  samples  of  sense,  language, 
and  goodness  of  heart,  that  I  ever  saw."  His 
brother  avows  that,  until  he  read  it,  he  had 
withheld  his  approval*  being  too  much  of  a 
courtier  to  wound  the  pride  of  the  king.  He 
thus  describes  his  sensations  on  its  perusal: 
"  I  sent  my  brother  word  that  I  had  been  ready 
to  kiss  his  daughter's  hand,  but  that  I  was  now 
ready  to  kiss  her  feet.  It  struck  me  with  astonish- 
ment, admiration,  and  tenderness,  and,  I  confess, 
with  shame.  How  mean  did  my  prudence  ap- 
pear compared  with  hers,  which  was  void  of  all 
personal  consideration,  but  her  honour.  What 
proper  spirit,  what  amiable  concern  for  and 
gratitude  to  her  husband ;  what  scorn  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  of  rank,  of  malice,  and 
(at  least  implied)  of  the  king  and  his  power ! 
What  sense  in  her  conduct !  I  have  always 
thought  that  feeling  bestows  the  most  sublime 
eloquence!"  On  the  public  announcement  of 
their  nuptials,  the  two  royal  brothers  and  their 
consorts  were  summarily  banished  from  the 
court. 

The  choice  of  Charlotte  Sophia,  a  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  as  a  consort 
for  Qeorge  the  Third,  did  not  exhibit  a  very  re- 
fined seuse  of  female  loveliness  in.  those  to  whom 
the  selection  had  been  confided.  When  the  in- 
tended bride  saw  the  Duchesses  of  Hamilton  and 
Ancaster,  two  of  the  most  brilliant  beauties  of 
the  day,  who  had  been  sent  to  accompany  her  to 
England,  conscious  of  the  possession  of  no  such 
attractions,  and  abashed  by  the  contrast,  «he  in- 
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qnired,  "Are  all  the  ladies  of  England  as 
beautiful  as  jou  ?"  Court  gossip  had  apprised 
her  that  her  intended  lord  had  already  tendered 
his  heart  to  a  subject — the  most  beautiful  girl 
of  the  day— the  Ladv  Sarah  Lennox,  daughter 
of  a  ducal  house,  in  wnose  yeins  flowed  the  blood 
of  the  Stuarts.  The  future  mother  of  the 
Napiers  would  have  been  a  consort  worthy  of  a 
sovereign.  Her  son,  Sir  William  Napier,  the 
historian  of  the  Peninsular  wars  of  Wellington, 
in  his  memoirs  of  his  brother  Charles,  the  con- 
queror of  Scinde,  states  that,  "  Wlien  scarcely 
eighteen  years  of  age,  Georee  the  Third  offered 
her  his  hand.  She  refused;  he  persisted,  and 
was  finally  accepted,  partly  because  of  his  appa- 
rently sincere  passion,  partly  from  the  influence 
of  her  brother-in-law,  the  first  Lord  Holland. 
But  the  politicians  worked  on  royal  pride,  hurt 
by  the  first  refusal,  and  the  monarch  fell  back." 
Although  the  German  precedent  of  a  morganatic 
marriage  would  not  nave  satisfied  the  purer 
delicacy  of  the  English  lady,  still,  probably  with 
a  view  to  tranquiUise  the  apprehensions  of  the 
queen,  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  appeared  as  the  first 
of  the  royal  bridesmaids  at  the  wedding.  The 
rank  of  those  of  her  own  family  who  attended 
the  bride  would  seem  not  to  have  entitled  the 
queen  to  assume  any  very  lofty  airs ;  her  brother, 
Charles  Louis  Ere^rick,  who  was  present,  being 
but  a  colonel  in  a  regiment  of  Hanoverian  foot 
guards.  Educated  in  the  prejudiced  traditions  of 
a  German  house,  her  majesty  constantly  boasted 
of  purer  blood  than  her  lord,  and  often  re- 
proached him  with  the  stain  in  his  lineage  by 
the  union  a  hundred  years  before  with  the 
noble  Erench  famUv  of  D'Olbleuse.  At  a  dinner 
given  by  her  at  Irogmore,  there  were  present 
with  her  children  some  foreign  members  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick.  One  of  the  guests  having 
remarked  that  every  person  at  the  table  was  de- 
scended from  the  Eiectress  Sophia,  the  Queen 
started,  and  haughtily  pointing  to  her  heart,  ex- 
chiimed.  "H  n'y  a  pas  de  D'Olbleose  ici!" 
Married  herself,  and  surrounded  by  every  earthly 
enjoyment,  his  German  spouse  was  earnest  and 
nnceasinff  in  pressing  the  king  to  enforce  the 
most  ri^d  restrictions  on  the  natural  rights  and 
connubial  happiness  of  future  generations. 

Under  the  pressure  of  those  various  influences, 
the  Royal  Marriage  Act  was  forced  with  pre- 
cipitation through  parliament.  Its  preamble 
adopted  the  language  of  the  message  from  the 
crown,  and  its  first  provision  prohibited  any 
descendants  of  George  the  Second,  male  or 
female,  other  than  the  issue  of  princesses,  who 
have  married  or  may  hereafter  murry  mto/arw^n 
families,  from  contracting  matrimony  without 
the  consent  of  the  crown  signified  under  the 
great  seal,  and  declared  every  such  marriage 
null  and  void.  Its  second  provision  enabled  any 
member  of  the  royal  family  above  the  age  of 
twenty -five,  to  contract  a  valid  marriage,  although 
dissented  from  by  the  crown,  by  giving  twelve 
months'  previous  notice  to  the  privy  council, 
unless  both  Houses  of  Parliament  should,  before 
the  expiration  of  that  period,  express  their  dis- 
approbation.   Its  thirci  and  last  provision  de- 


dared  tiiai  every  person  who  should  solomuee, 
assist,  or  be  present  at  aii^  royal  marriage  with- 
out such  consent,  should  incur  the  peniuties  of 
a  prsBmuniie,  as  provided  by  the  statute  made 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  King  Biohard  the 
Second.  The  second  provision  was  introduced 
apparently  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  firsi^ 
but  its  absurdities  were  glaring.  In  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown,  a  member  of  the  rc^al  family 
was  competent  to  sway  the  sceptre  at  eighteen, 
to  be  regent  at  twenty-one,  but  not  to  choose  a 
consort  until  over  twenty-five.  Thispreposterous 
innovation  led  at  the  time  to  the  following 
epigram: 

Quoth  Dick  to  Tom,  this  act  appears 
AbflordyasI'maUve, 

To  take  the  crown  at  eighteen  years, 
The  wife  at  twenty-five. 

The  mystery  how  shall  we  ezplam  ? 

For  sure  as  wise  men  said, 
Thus  early  if  they're  fit  to  reign, 

They  must  be  fit  to  wed. 

Quoth  Tom  to  Dick,  thou  art  a  fool ! 

And  Uttle  know'st  of  life- 
Alas,  'tis  easier  far  to  rale 

A  kingdom  than  a  wift  I 

The  penalties  of  apremnnire— a  corruption  of 
the  Latin  word  prsemonere,  to  forewarn,  origin- 
ally devised  to  clieck  papal  interference  in  state 
aSairs — were  adopted  from  a  barbaric  age  and 
the  unfortunate  reign  of  our  feeblest  monarch. 
Horace  Walpole  states  that  this  silly  provision 
was  left  bvits  devisers  in  the  bill,  "in  order 
that  nobooj  might  be  punished :  a  secret  they 
probablv  did  not  tell  the  king  \" 

The  bill  was  prepared  by  Henry  Bathurst, 
who  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Apsley.  We  learn  from  Lord  Campbell 
that  "  althou^  when  attorney-general  to  Frede- 
rick Prince  m  Wales,  his  master  being  at  vari- 
ance with  George  the  Second,  he  had  seen  mat 
reason  to  doubt  the  asserted  authority  of  the 
king  respecting  the  marriage  of  his  descendants, 
now,  as  chanceliorto  George  the  Third,  he  had  all 
his  doubts  cleared  up,**  and  supported  the  mea- 
sure in  his  maiden  speech  as  a  peer. 

The  bill  was  stroxigly  opposed  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Amongst  others  Dy  Lord  Camden,  who 
had  been  lord  ^ancellor,  and  whose  talents  as  a 
great  hiwyer  and  unprecedented  popidarity  as  a 
constitutional  judge  had  elevated  him  to  the 
peerage.  Lord  Campbell  deckres:  "He  was 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  my  profession 
and  my  party,  for  I  glory,  like  him,  m  the  name 
of  Whig.^'  "  When  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  was 
brought  forward,"  while  "he  admittedthat  some 
regulations  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  m^- 
alSance  of  those  near  the  throne,"  he  strongly 
resisted  the  bill.  "His  manliness,"  observes 
his  biographer,  "  deserves  great  credit,  consider- 
ing that  tne  reigning  sovereign  was  resolved  to 
carry  the  bill  as  osui^nally  framed  against  the 
advice  of  several  of  £is  ministers,  and  had  ex- 
pressed himself  personally  offended  with  all  who 
questioned  its  wisdom."  The  opposition  was 
unavailing,  for,  according  to  Horace  Walpole, 
"  the  king  grew  dictatorial^  and  all  his  creatures 
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kissed  his  feet."  Strong  protests  were  left  on 
reeord ;  one,  from  the  pen  of  Burke,  bears,  to- 
gether with  ducal  signatures,  the  name  of 
Charles  Wentworth  JKiUrquis  of  Rockingham, 
twice  prime  minister.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  measure  was  discussed  with  closed 
doors,  the  public  being  excluded  from  the  gal- 
l^es  and  the  entrances  being  locked,  as  if  the 
members  were  ashamed  of  the  deed  they  were 
doing.  The  constitutional  lore  and  splendid 
declamation  of  Burke,  the  manly  eloquence  of 
Fox,  were  unayailing.  We  quote  again  from 
Walpole:  "Zeal,  ana  money,  and  all  influence 
went  to  work ;  the  ears  were  closed  in  which 
golden  infusion  had  been  })onred."  Henry 
Lawes  Luttrell  affected  to  be  indignant  at  the 
dishonour  aimed  at  his  sister,  and  even  threat- 
ened to  turn  patriot.  Gibbon,  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Sheffield,  says :  "  The  noise  of  Luttrell  is 
subsided,  but  there  was  some  foundation  for  it. 
The  colonel's  expenses  in  his  bold  enterprise, 
the  Middlesex  election,  were  yet  unpaid  bv  go- 
vernment. The  hero  threatened,  assumed  the 
patriot,  received  a  sop,  and  again  suid^  into  a 
courtier."  In  the  language  of  Walpole,  "  Never 
was  an  act  passed  against  which  so  much,  and 
for  which  so  little,  was  said."  To  its  other 
claims  upon  the  country  was  added  this — ^it 
owed  its  existence  to  corruption. 

The  measure  was  hateful  to  the  public;  it 
rendered  the  title  eyen  of  Cumberland,  when  its 
duke  became  the  victim  of  court  persecution, 
popular.  Goldsmith  thus  alludes  to  it  in  his 
comedy  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  which  was 
first  produced  on  the  13th  of  March,  1773. 
Wben  her  lover  urges  Miss  Neville  to  elope,  he 
exclaims,  "  If  my  dearest  girl  wiU  trust  in  her 
faithful  Hastings,  we  shall  be  soon  landed  in 
Erance,  where  even  among  slaves  the  laws  of 
marriage  are  respected.^'  The  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester was  present  on  the  night  of  the  first  per- 
formance, and  such  was  the  public  sympathy  ex- 
cited, that  the  audience  at  once  applied  the  allu- 
sion to  lus  brother,  and  testified  their  feeling 
in  a  burst  of  applause.  The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland and  lus  bride  had  proceeded  to  Italy, 
and  were  received  by  the  Papal  courts  at  Rome 
with  royal  honours ;  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  was 
illuminated  with  peculiar  splendour  to  greet 
their  arrival.  This  reception  was  designed  to 
mark  reprobation  of  a  measure  which  was  sup- 
p(»ed  to  annul  a  religious  rite.  The  honours  so 
paid  deeply  mortified  the  surviving  Stuarts, 
Charles  Edward  and  Henry  Benedict,  Cardinal 
of  York,  then  resident,  as  pensioners  of  the 
Pope,  at  Rome. 

Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  of  the  29th  of  May,  1773,  thus  alludes 
to  the  birth  of  the  first  child  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  Princess  Sophia 
Matilda :  "  The  Duchess  of  Gloucester  was  de- 
livered of  a  princess  this  day;  so  even  their 
holidays  are  taken  from  the  Stuarts."  It  would 
seem  from  the  same  communication  that  the 
king  had  on  that  occasion  relented :  ''The  mar- 
riages of  the  two  royal  dukes,  at  the  request  of 
his  Highness  of  Gloucester,  have  been  authen- 


ticated this  week.  The  king  sent  the  archbishop, 
the  chancellor,  and  Bishop  of  London,  this  day 
se'nnight,  to  examine  the  proofs  and  report 
them,  with  then:  opinions.  Tney  declared  tiiem- 
selves  fully  satisfied  with  the  validity  of  both 
marriages,  made  their  report  in  fuU  council 
before  the  king  last  Wednesday,  and  the  de- 
positions were  entered  in  the  council  books. 
You  wiU  be  surprised  after  this  account  that 
the  good-natured  part  of  the  duchess's  sex  has 
opened  its  triple  mouths  to  question  the  legality 
ot  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  marriage,  because 
there  were  no  witnesses.  The  law  of  England 
requires  none.  The  declaration  of  the  narties  is 
sufficient.  .  .  .  The  duke  was  advisea  to  be 
married  again  with  the  king^s  consent,  but  he 
had  too  much  sense  to  take  such  silly  counsel, 
though  the  king  would  have  allowed  it.  The 
duke,  however,  submitted  to  the  king's  pleasure 
if  it  should  be  thouf^ht  necessary,  though  fully 
satisfied  himself  of  its  validity.  The  king  sent 
him  word  by  the  ardibishop,  that  as  his  royal 
highness  was  satisfied,  and  as  his  majesty  luul 
heard  no  objection  to  the  validity,  he  did  not 
think  any  further  steps  necessary.  In  fact,  the 
noise  of  those  who  repine  at  the  duchess's 
exaltation  is  a  proof  that  they  are  convinced  her 
marriage  is  mdissoluble."  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Gloucester  subsequently  visited  the 
Continent,  and  their  eldest  son,  William 
Prederick,  the  future  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was 
bom  on  the  15  th  of  January,  1776,  at  Eome. 
So  marked  was  the  attention  which  this  royal 
couple  also  received  there  during  their  residence, 
that  in  the  same  year  Calleteti,  a  bookseller, 
who  had  inscribed  some  dramatic  works  to  the 
duke,  was  banished  by  the  Papal  court  for  the 
offence  of  having  omitted  "  royal"  in  the  dedica- 
tion. They  subsequently  appeared  at  several 
foreign  courts,  and  Horace  W  alpole,  writing  on 
the  Idth  of  May,  1777,  again  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  who  was  British  envoy  at  the  court  of 
Tuscany,  assures  him,  "She  has  not  at  all 
forgotten  that  she  was  not  royally  bom.  I  am 
sure  you  found  her  as  easy  and  natural  as  if  she 
had  not  married  even  Lord  Waldegrave.  When 
she  left  England  her  beauty  had  lost  no  more 
than  her  good  quahties.  I  am  ghid  your  court 
has  behaved  to  her  as  they  ought.  I  am  gUd 
the  English  see  there  is  no  nation  so  contemptibly 
servile  as  our  own."  The  excellent  but  unpre- 
suming  qualities  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
although  not  a  hi^i  bom  subject,  won  the  affec- 
tions and  admiration  of  all  the  royal  family  to 
which  she  had  become  allied. 

We  leam  from  the  court  gossip  of  Cornelia 
Knight,  that  George  the  Pourth,  when  Prince 
Aegent,  was  not  free  from  apprehensions  that 
his  daughter  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales 
would  have  selected  her  cousin  of  Gloucester  as 
her  future  consort.  Koyal  pride  even  afterwards 
descended  to  bestow  the  hand  of  his  cousin  the 
Princess  Mary,  fourth  daughter  of  George  the 
Third,  with  the  required  consent  of  the  crown, 
on  the  son  of  Maria  Walpole,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Dorothy  Clement,  the  milliner's  appren- 
tice from  Durham,  William  Frederick,  Duke  of 
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Gbaoestcr.  The  mairiage  was  solemnised  on 
tbe  22nd  of  July,  1S16,  at  Buckingham  House, 
then  the  palace  of  Qoeen  Charlotte.  By  a  sin- 
gular coincidence  the  t\ro  dukedoms,  which 
nimished  the  pretext  for  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act,  have  botu  become  extinct,  and  no  de- 
scendants of  George  the  Second  can  be  traced 
through  either  of  their  matrimonal  alliances. 

Chatham  was  in  retirement  when  the  measure 
passed.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Shelbume,  he  tiius 
denounced  it:  "The  doctrine  of  the  Rojal 
Marriage  Bill  is  certainlr  new-fangled  and  im- 
pudent ;  the  extent  of  the  powers  it  gives  the 
crown  is  wanton  and  tyranuicaL'^  Chatham, 
Imd  he  been  minister  then,  might  hare  shown 
tlic  king  that  foreign  princes  do  not  always  make 
the  best  of  husbands,  and  recalling  memorable 
examples  in  his  majesty's  own  immediate  famil?, 
plight  have  pointed  to  that  remarkable  episode 
in  Hanoverian  history,  the  tragic  fate  of  Dorothea 
Sophia  of  Zell,  through  whom  he  derived  much 
of  his  German  patrimony  and  his  birth. 

There  was  a  still  nearer  and  dearer  connexion 
of  the  king,  whose  fate  oufi;ht  to  have  induced 
him  to  pause.  Caroline  Matilda,  the  favourite 
sister  oi  George  the  Tliird,  in  one  of  those  unions 
of  consanguinity,  which  the  strongest  predilec- 
tions of  cousinship  could  not  draw  closer,  had 
married  with  royal  approval  the  Crown  Prince, 
afterwards  Christian  the  Seventh,  son  of  Frede- 
rick the  Fifth  of  Denmark  and  Louisa,  daughter 
of  George  the  Second.  "  She  had  been  linked,^ 
in  the  language  of  Earl  Stanhope,  "  with  an  ab- 
lect  wretcTi,  destitute  alike  of  sense  and  virtue ;" 
but  that  wretch  was  first  cousin  of  his  bride. 
The  fatal  nigl-.t  of  the  16th  of  January,  1772, 
little  more  tnan  a  month  before  the  royal  mes- 
sage to  parliament,  witnessed  an  English  prin- 
cess, the  sister  and  wife  of  a  king,  the  mother 
of  a  future  king,  subjected  to  indijjnities  re- 
sembling those  which  eighty  years  before  had 
been  endured  by  her  great  grandmother,  the 
injured  Sophia  of  Zell.  Queen  Matilda,  sud- 
denly aroused  from  sleep  in  her  own  pakce, 
was  informed  of  her  arrest.  Neither  her  station 
nor  her  sex  received  respect.  Attempting,  in 
the  frenzy  of  despair,  to  reach  the  chamber  of 
her  husband,  she  was  rudely  repelled  by  the 
bayonets  of  a  brutal  soldiery;  and  only  half 
attired,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  was  hurried 
away  to  the  castle  of  Croningsberg.  There,  in 
a  land  of  strangers,  and  surrounded  by  spies,  she 
endured  a  close  captivity  of  four  months,  termi- 
nated by  the  manly  intrepidity  of  Colonel  Murray 
Keith,  the  British  envoy  at  Copenhagen,  and  by 
the  menacing  attitude  of  England.  This  victim 
of  a  royal  marriage  with  a  foreign  prince  at  last 
found  refuge  in  a  British  ship  ot  war.  Fact 
might  have  been  set  against  fact,  and  argu- 
ment thus  held  that  marriages  of  consanguinity 
with  foreign  princes  were  not  necessary  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  the  princesses  of  England. 

As  the  malady  which  in  after  times  clouded 
the  mind  of  the  king  cleared  away,  he  saw  some 
melancholy  consequences  of  the  measure  he  had 
forced  upon  this  country.  Scandals  sullied  the 
fair  fame  of  one  at  least  of  his  daughters. 


George  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  early  fasd- 
nated  by  the  charms  of  Mary  Anne  Smythe, 
better  known  as  Mrs.  FitzHerbert.    His  love 
was  known  to  the  ballad-monger : 
Pd  crowns  retign. 
To  call  thee  mine. 
Sweet  lus  of  Richmond  Hill ! 

Li  kneeling  at  her  feet  he  affected  to  emulate 
the  most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors,  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  who  had  given  his  hand  in 
lawful  wedlock  to  the  celebrated  Joan,  the  once 
fair  maid  of  Kent,  when,  like  Mrs.  FitzHerbert, 
she  too  was  in  her  second  widowhood. 

The  Royal  Marriage  Act  enabled  the  son  of 
the  kin^  who  imposea  it  on  us,  havin*^  married 
this  laov,  to  violate  his  plighted  faith,  und 
gratify  the  German  predilections  of  his  father 
by  his  ill-assorted  union  with  a  foreign  princess, 
Caroline  Sophia  of  Brunswick,  the  wife,  not  of 
his  choice,  but  of  his  aversion.  In  that  union 
the  ties  of  German  consanguinity  were  again 
drawn  as  close  as  nature  would  endure.  The 
eldest  son  of  George  the  Third  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  the  eldest  sister  of  the  king. 

Honest  and  binding  marriage  to  the  woman 
of  his  choice  might  nave  made  almost  a  man 
even  of  George  the  Fourth.  The  Marriage  Act 
helped  largefy  to  make  him  what  he  was.  It 
would  have  saved  the  deliberations  of  the  most 
aus^st  iudicial  assembly  in  the  empire  from 
odious  disclosures ;  it  would  have  saved  the  con- 
fidential advisers  of  the  crown  from  the  ignominy 
of  discomfiture ;  and  the  nation  from  the  sin  anil 
shame  and  sorrow  of  an  example,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  degradation,  and  ultimately  in  the 
death,  of  the  erring  but  persecuted  Caroline  of 
Brunswick. 

Then  we  have  had— all  the  immorality  being 
in  the  operation  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act — 
the  Sussex  Peerage  case.  Augustus  Frederick 
Duke  of  Sussex,  the  sixth  son  of  George  the 
Tliird,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1793,  at  JElome, 
ent-ered  into  the  most  solemn  matrimonial  con- 
tract with  the  Lady  Augusta  Murray,  second 
daughter  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Dunmore. 
That  contract  was  still  further  consecrated  by  a 
marriage  solemnised  on  the  3rd  of  April,  in  the 
Papal  city,  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  ceremony  was  again  repeated 
on  the  5  th  of  December  following,  in  St. 
Greorge's  church,  Hanover-sauare.  On  the 
event  becoming  known  to  the  king,  a  suit  was 
instituted  by  him  in  the  royal  name  to  annul 
the  marriage.  The  prohibitorv  provision  in  the 
Act  was  alone  relied  on  to  aefeat  its  validity, 
and  in  August,  1794,  the  king  obtained  a  de- 
cree declaratory  of  its  nullity.  On  the  death  of 
the  royal  duke  his  eldest  son,  Augustus  Frede- 
rick d'Este,  as  heir,  in  1843  claimed,  in  right  of 
his  mother's  marriage,  the  honours  and  dignities 
of  liis  father,  the  dukedom  of  Sussex,  the  earl- 
dom of  Inverness,  and  the  baronage  of  Arklow. 
The  petition  having  been  referred  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  then  a  Roman 
Catholic  bbhop,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  that 
assembly,  as  a  witness  to  sustain  the  marriage 
as  valid  according  to  Roman  law.  The  late 
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Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  Lord  Campbell, 
declared,  *'  The  evidence  which  has  been  given 
to  us  of  the  Roman  law,  uncontradicted  as  it  is, 
would  prove  that  a  marriage  at  Rome  of  Eng- 
lish Protestants,  according  to  the  rites  of  tlieir 
own  Church,  would  be  recognised  as  a  marriage 
by  the  Roman  law,  and  therefore  would  be  a 
marriage  all  over  the  world.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  Rojal  Marriage  Act,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  the 
validity  of  the  marriage."  Such  wab  the  unani- 
mous opinion  and  decision  of  the  Peers ;  annul- 
ment, by  this  most  immoral  law,  of  a  Protestant 
marriage  between  British-born  subjects,  which 
even  the  Romish  Church  would  recognise. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex,  long  after  the  death  of 
his  first  wif^,  entered  into  a  second  marriage 
with  the  Lady  Cecilia  Letitia  Gore,  the  widow 
of  Sir  Greorge  Buggin,  who,  during  her  widow- 
hood, had  assumed  her  mother's  name  of  Under- 
wood.  Her  second  marriage  with  the  royal 
duke  being  also  without  the  previous  assent  of 
the  crown,  she  never  claimea  or  assumed  the 
title  of  royal  highness.  Her  majesty,  however, 
in  1840,  aurmo;  the  lifetime  of  her  royal  hus- 
band, raised  this  lady  to  ducal  rank  as  Duchess 
of  Inverness,  according  to  her  husband's  title. 
The  restrictive  measure  whicli  we  have  ar- 
raigned exceeds  in  the  cruelty  of  its  pressure  on 
the  innocent  the  marriage  act  oi  the  most 
despotic  of  English  sovereigns.  Henry  the 
Eiglith  imposed  tne  penalties  of  treason  upon  any 
person  contracting  an  unauthorised  inarri^e 
with  one  of  the  king's  children.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  promising  reign  of  his  young 
successor,  Edward  the  Sixth,  was  to  repeal  that 
enactment.  The  clandestine  marriage  in  1560 
of  the  Lady  Catherine  Gray  of  the  royal  blood 
— ^heir  presumptive  to  the  crown  under  the  will 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  if  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
should  die  without  issue — would  accordingly 
have  been  valid.  The  Star  Chamber  did  aroi- 
trarlly  imprison  the  earl,  but  the  children,  if 
any,  would  have  been  legitimate.  The  same 
would  have  been  the  result  with  the  issue  of  the 
secret  marriage  between  the  Lady  ArabeUa 
Stuart  and  William  Seymour,  although  it  sent 
them  both  to  the  Tower.  Until  this  German 
custom  was  engrafted  upon  English  law,  we 
find  no  edict  which  visits  with  perpetual  degra- 
dation the  innocent  and  unborn  offspring  of 
parents  professin<^  the  same  religious  cre^d, 
whose  hands  had  been  solemnly  joined  by  a  rite 
recognised  as  sacred. 

Before  the  days  of  the  Royal  German  Marriage 
Act,  a  daughter  of  England  was  never  thought 
unworthy  to  be  the  wife  of  an  English  prince. 
Tliree  of  the  six  sovereigns  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  three  of  the  four  sovereigns  of  the 
house  of  Tudor,  were  born  of  royal  marriages 
with  subjects.  William  the  Norman,  from 
whom  the  long  line  of  English  royalty  deduces 
its  descent,  was  even  proud  of  the  plebeian  birth 
of  his  mother  Arloitu,  the  daughter  of  a  tanner. 
Henry  of  Monmouth,  the  Fifth  of  England,  the 
hero  of  Agincourt,  was  the  son  of  a  sul>iecf, 
Mary  Bohun,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford. 


John  of  Graunt,  "time-honoured  Lancaster," 
son  of  Edward  the  Third,  accepted  Catherine 
Swinford,  then  a  widow,  as  his  third  wife.  Thus 
he  and  Chaucer  married  sisters.  The  founder  of 
the  royal  line  of  Tudor  was  the  son  of  Edmund 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  Margaret  Beau- 
fort, only  child  of  John  Duke  of  Somerset. 
Horace  Walpole,  in  his  Historic  Doubts,  de- 
scribes the  marriajje  of  Henry  Tudor  with 
Elizabeth,  the  daugnter  of  Henrjr  the  Fourth, 
as  an  alliance  between  an  illegitimate  branch 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster  and  an  illegitimate 
branch  of  the  house  of  York.  Two  negatives 
making  an  affirmative,  a  legitimate  heir  to  the 
throne  wa3  thus  obtained.  Margaret,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  had 
married  first  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  secondly 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  from  these  two  mar- 
riages, James  the  First,  the  son  of  Henry  Darn- 
ley,  a  subject,  derived  his  title  to  the  united 
crowns.  Edward  the  Sixth  was  the  son  of  Jane 
Seymour,  an  English  lady,  Elizabeth,  whose 
reign  is  surrounaed  with  g^lorious  associations, 
contrasting  so  strikingly  with  that  of  her  sister 
of  foreign  and  royal  birth,  in  the  maternal  line 
traced  her  lineage  through  her  mother,  Anna 
Boleyn,  to  a  citizen  of  London. 

The  consorts  of  foreign  birth  and  royal  blood 
of  the  three  succeeding  sovereigns  of  the  house 
of  Stuart  acquired  only  the  hatred  of  the  nation. 
To  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  the  haughty  and 
intolerant  daughter  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  may 
be  traced  many  of  the  calamities  of  civil  war, 
and  perhaps  the  ultimate  &te  of  her  vacillating 
and  treacherous  husband  Charles  the  First.  His 
profligate  son  Charles  the  Second,  expressed  his 
readiness  to  wed  an  English  wife,  it  one  suffi- 
ciently wealthy  could  &  found  to  satiate  his 
avarice.  Ultimately,  his  corrupt  acceptance  of 
age  and  ugliness  was  purchased  by  the  rich 
dowry  of  a  royal  and  foreign  bride,  Catherine 
of  Braganza,  a  union  without  honour  and  with- 
out off'spring.  The  first  marriage  of  his  brother, 
James  the  Second,  when  Duke  of  York,  with 
Ann  Hyde,  an  English  girl,  the  daughter  of  a 
barrister,  then  in  the  Temple,  although  after- 
wards ennobled  by  the  title  of  Clarendon,  gave 
to  the  nation  two  queens,  Mary,  whose  alliance 
with  William  of  Orange  made  way  for  our 
happy  revolution,  and  her  sister  Anne.  The  tra- 
ditional name  of  the  *'  good  Queen  Anne,"  is  not 
yet  forgotten  in  England,  and  wliile  the  comeU- 
ness  of  her  person  attested  the  homeliness  of 
her  birth,  it  was  her  constant  boast  that  she  was 
"entirely  English."  The  weak  and  bigoted 
Mary  Este,  the  second  and  foreign  consort  of 
the  worthless  father  of  Queen  Anne,  was  the 
source  of  a  long  and  unbroken  series  of  cala- 
mities to  the  Stuarts  and  to  the  country. 
Stronjjly  marked  was  the  contrast  between  the 
worthless  offspring  of  the  foreign  union  with 
royal  blood  and  the  son  of  the  English  mother. 

The  d^iastic  difficulties  which  arose  from  the 
rival  claims  of  remote  or  collateral  lineals  iu  the 
days  of  the  Piantagenets  are  gone;  the  con- 
spiracies which  deluged  England  with  blood  in 
tliosc  of  the  Tudors,  in  our  altered  social  and 
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constitutional  relations,  cannot  be  repeated. 
Onr  repoee  is  no  longer  startled  by  the  phan- 
tom of  a  disputed  succession.  The  race  of  the 
Stuarts  has  perished  and  passed  away.  The 
prerogative  of  assent  once  claimed  as  a  fief  by 
the  efeoted  head  of  the  Germanic  Empire  on  the 
nuuriage  of  an  electoral  prince  ceased  on  the 
extinction  of  that  dignity  in  1806,  and  the 
creation  of  the  inferior  and  limited  title  of  Em- 
peror of  Austria.  By  his  act  of  abdication, 
f  ranois  the  Second — ^the  last  Empusror  of  Ger- 
many— ^fonnally  absolved  all  the  princes  of  the 
oonfederation  from  the  fealty  which  they  owed 
to  him  as  their  chief.  The  reconstnustion  of 
the  empire  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the  modem 
federation  of  the  German  states.  What  pre- 
tence can  there  be,  then,  for  continuing  iu  Eng- 
land a  power  of  prohibition  adopted  from  our 
Hanoverian  connexion,  from  which  even  that 
Gennan  crown  has  been  exempted  F  Even  if  it 
were  in  force  there,  we  have  long  since  sent 
back  its  crown  jewels  to  Hanover. 

There  is  no  policy  to  justify,  there  is  every- 
thinj^  to  make  England  despise  and  disdain,  the 
pitiful  support  to  be  derived  from  matrimonial 
alliances  with  petty  German  princes.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  race  asserts  and  sustains  its 
supremacy  in  every  country  and  in  every  dime. 
Shall  the  liighest  of  our  you^  nobility  at  home, 
alone  remain  subject  to  the  Hindoo  distinctions 
of  caste?  Why  are  we  to  exclude  those  en- 
noUed  by  ancestral  honours,  pre-eminent  for 
intellectiud  or  acquired  endowments,  or  illus- 
trious b^ glorious  achievements,  if  "bom  and 
bred  Batons,"  from  the  more  intimate  and  more 
affectionate  relations  of  that  domestic  circle, 
within  which  the  ourest  private  virtues  dignify 
a  royal  home  P  Why  are  we  to  limit  so  closely 
for  our  sovereigns  the  chances  of  domestic 
happiness,  bv  a  custom  that  leaves  to  an  English 
princess  only  about  a  dozen  men  from  among 
whom  her  husband  must  be  sought  P 


THUGGEE  m  IRELAND, 

Iir  Lreland  a  mysterious  spirit  of  vindication 
seems  to  come  equally  from  utter  destitution,  and 
from  extreme  comfort  and  prosperity.  A  sort  of 
wantonness  gets  into  a  nation's  veins  as  well  from 
an  over-richness  of  blood  as  from  a  thinness  and 
poorness  in  that  circulating  fluid.  The  same 
acridity  breaks  out  m  either  case. 

The  crime  of  murder,  indeed,  in  various  shapes, 
is  growing  fast  to  be  a  notorious  and  unenviable 
characteristic  of  the  British  isles.  Li  Great 
Britain,  the  forefinger  will  grow  weary,  running 
down  a  tabulated  column  of  the  useful  "judicial 
statistics,"  set  apart  for  this  horrid  crime;  and 
judges  of  assize  find  themselves,  as  in  a  recent 
Liverpool  "jail  delivery,"  almost  broken  down 
withtne  duty  of  investigating  the  revolting  de- 
tails of  neariv  one  dozen  and  a  half  of  murders. 
The  poisoned  bowl,  the  bludgeon,  and  the  knife, 
are  the  popular  instruments  of  the  British 
assassin ;  the  rusty  single  barrel  and  the  heavj 
slug,  those  of  the  IrisL  The  guilty  domestic 
mansion,  or  the  retired  suburb,  is  the  favourite 


scenery  of  the  one ;  the  open  countrv  road*  the 
hedge,  and  a  starlight  nighty  are  the  traditional 
accessories  of  the  other. 

Without  rambling  off  into  the  eternal "  tenant 
right,"  it  may  be  said  that  one  raaaon  why  this 
barbarity  still  endures  in  Ireland,  must  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  thepecnUar  social  position  of 
the  Irish  peasant.  With  iitm  his  scrap  of  land, 
be  it  only  the  size  of  a  small  room,  is  a  necessary 
of  life>  as  much  as  bread  and  meat  are  to  other 
men.  He  is  not  an  agriculturist,  and  he  does 
not  spin,  professionally.  Once  this  support  is 
taken  fiK>m  him  (and  he  may  be  cut  aorift  at 
any  moment),  he  becomes  destitute  and .  a 
pau])er.  There  is  too  much  competition  for  this 
precious  commodity  amon^  those  who  are  a 
shade  better  off  than  himself,  to  render  it  likely 
that  he  can  obtain  a  rood  in  another  quarter. 
So  he  borrows  the  old  rusty  firelock,  and  has  the 
wild  Indian  satisfaction  of  going  out  and  laying 
low  his  enemy.  Much,  too,  must  be  placed  1» 
the  account  of  that  Goraican  spirit  which  some- 
way savours  the  blood  of  most  Celtic  nations ; 
but  until  something  is  done  to  alter  this  serf-like 
relation  to  land,  from  one  of  pure  life  and  death, 
to  a  natural  commercial  connexion,  readily  dis- 
soluble without  violence  or  fatal  consequences, 
no  very  radical  reform  may  be  looked  for. 

Quite  sixty-five  years  ago,  in  the  present 
month,  an  outrage  of  this  sort  took  place  in 
the  county  of  Clare,  which  was  marked  oy  some 
very  painuil  yet  very  dramatic  incidents.  There 
was  a  certain  Bjeverend  Mr.  Knipe,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church,  living  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  in  a  substantial  house,  known  as 
Castle  Biohard.  This  gentleman  had  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  by  various  acts  of  lawful 
landlord  sovereignty,  which  firom  time  imme- 
morial have  been  understood  to  be  gross  out- 
rages and  flagrant  invasions  of  the  tenants'  rights^ 
and  prerogatives.  Latterly,  intangible  rumours* 
had  been  abroad,  low  shapeless  whispers  of 
coming  trouble—unreliable,  and  yet  giving  a 
certain  sure  warning.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Ejupe 
did  not  wholly  neglect  them;  but  took  some 
precautions  as  to  less  publicity  in  going  abroad, 
and  as  to  writmg  for  police  aid.  Someway  the 
times  were  very  disturbed  about  this  date ;  and 
possibly  the  ^verend  Mr.  Knipe  did  not  half 
believe  that  any  mischief  was  intended  towards 
himself.  Whatever  was  the  reason,  on  the 
fatal  Saturday  night  that  followed,  he  had  no  ad- 
ditional protection. 

On  the  fatal  Saturday  night,  about  the  stroke 
of  twelve,  there  was  some  curious  doings  in 
his  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  a  retired 
place,  by  that  hour,  a  force  of  no  less  than 
three  hundred  men  had  been  silently  collecting, 
aU  well  armed  with  swords,  blunderbusses, 
and  pistols.  They  were  all  under  the  com- 
roanu  of  a  person  who  enjoyed  some  lawless  re- 
putation, under  the  denomination  of  Contain 
fearnought,  but  whose  real  name  was  Taite. 
This  officer  liaving  mustered  his  force  on  a  place 
called  the  Hill  of  BaUydrimna,  then  led  them 
away  silently,  in  the  direction  of  Castle  Richard, 
where  the  luckless  clergyman  was  sleeping  tran- 
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miillj,  little  thinking  of  what  was  to  come.  All 
these  men  had  been  sworn  to  a  very  strange 
oath  "to  God  and  the  world,  to  certify  the 
traUi;''  also,  "  to  dethrone  all  kings,  plant  the 
tree  of  liber^  in  Ireland,  and  be  a  republic  like 
America."  And  their  leader  had  further  in- 
flamed their  animosity  with  a  stirring  and  ap- 
propriate speech,  in  which  he  reminded  them  of 
the  rumours  then  abroad,  that  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Knine  was  shortly  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
one  hunored  thousand  men,  whom  he  would  lead 
in  person,  to  exterminate  the  innocent  Irish 
peasantry.  Captain  Fearnought  displayed  some 
knowledge  of  tactics  in  his  arrangement  for  the 
attack.  The  main  body  was  drawn  up  so  as  to 
carefully  surround  the  house,  and  a  picket  of 
twenty  men  was  then  told  off  ta  act  as  seouts, 
and  to  give  the  alarm  by  firing.six  shots.  Finally, 
Captain  Fearnought  himseu  advanced  to  the 
door,  with  huge  sledge-haaimers  and  crowbars, 
and  then  taking  with  him  thirteen  of  his  men, 
entered  the  house,  just  as  the  clock  struck 
one. 

In  a  few  moments  Captain  Feamou^t  and 
his  men  emerged  from  the  house,  dragging  with 
them  the  body  of  Mr.  Xnipe,  apparently  dead ; 
having  fluns  it  down  on  the  ground  m  front 
of  the  hall-door,  the  others  ^thered  round  it  in 
a  dense  ring.  Then  Caj^tain  Fearnought,  rais- 
ing his  pistol,  discharged  it  full  into  Mr.  Knipe's 
head,  and  two  ruffians  being  called  up  from  the 
ranks,  fired  their  blunderbusses  full  into  the 
body :  which,  as  described  by  a  witness  of  the 
scene,  seemed  to  rise  in  the  air  through  the  force 
of  the  discharge.  Their  bloody  work  bein^  thus 
accomplished,  Captain  Fearnought  and  his  men 
dispersed  and  went  to  their  homes. 

It  is  the  inevitable  destiny  of  all  who  are  con- 
cerned in  deeds  of  this  description,  and  under 
the  patronage  of  a  sworn  secret  society,  to  be 
brought  to  justice  through  the  agency  of  an 
accomplice.  In  this  instance,  one  of  the  party, 
John  Coghlan  by  name,  came  forward  to  offer 
himself  as  king's  evidence ;  and  on  his  testimony 
Captain  Fearnought  was  indicted  as  pbiin  John 
Taite,  and  very  nearly  escaped.  The  jury  could 
not,  or  would  not,  agree :  and,  according  to  the 
profound  and  enlightened  practice  of  the  times, 
were  "carted"  to  the  border  of  the  county,  and 
there  shot  out  ignominiously  into  another  juris- 
diction. But  Nemesis  came  surely,  though  a  little 
late.  At  the  next  assizes  Captain  Fearnought  was 
satisfactorily  convicted,  and  was  hung  in  chains 
in  the  usual  way.  The  approver  was  taken  care 
of  in  the  Ordnance  Office  at  eleven  shillings  a 
week,  besides  being  employed  in  occasional  spy 
duty  by  the  notorious  Major  Sirr :  for  which  he 
received  a  further  sum  of  half  a  guinea  per  week, 
besides  an  annuity  from  a  grateful  country  of 
twenty  pounds  a  year  for  lus  natural  life.  This 
was  the  story  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Knipe.  The 
only  surprising  part  of  the  transaction  is,  that  in 
an  age  so  eminently  bloody,  only  one  offering 
was  made  to  Moloch,  and  that  a  handsome  per- 
centage of  the  three  hundred,  or  at  least  a  deci- 
mation, was  not  sacrificed. 

The  well-known  Geoi^e  Robert  Fitz-Gerald, 


who  bore  the  complimentary  sobriauet  of  Fight- 
ing Fitz-Gerald,  did  not  oome  oy  his  death 
through  one  of  the  risks  he  had  so  often  en- 
countered without  danger,  but  from  a  lawless 
attack  of  this  description  made  in  broad  daylight. 
There  was  Irving  at  a  place  called  Liberty  Hail — 
a  name  that  hsd  been  changed  from  Uhancery 
Hall — a  man  called  McDonnell,  who  had  had 
the  misfortune  to  offend  the  famous  fire-eater ; 
and  the  famous  fire-eater,  who  now  appears  to 
have  been  anything  but  a  desperate  antagonist, 
but  rather  of  a  timid  disposition,  instead  of 
ohoosmg  the  doubtful  issue  of  the  castomary 
cartel,  preferred  a  surer  and  safer  course.  He 
collected  a  band  of  desperadoes,  over  a  hundred 
in  number,  and  led  them  to  the  assault  of  Liberty 
Hall,  alias  Chanoerr  Hall.  The  victim  ^ 
notice  of  these  muraerous  designs,  and,  taking 
horse,  fled ;  but,  by  various  stratc^cal  moTe- 
ments  on  the  part  of  "Colonel"  Fitz-Gerald, 
he  was  eventually  surrounded  and  taken  pri- 
soner. He  was  fed  away  with  others,  treated 
with  great  barbarity,  and  placed  under  a  strong 
guaro,  who  had  orders,  on  the  slightest  attempt 
at  a  rescue,  to  shoot  him  dead.  This  was  so 
carefully  impressed  on  the  escort,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  when  a  few  shots  were  heard  in  the 
rear  the  hint  was  at  once  taken,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate prisoner  killed  on  the  spot.  For  this  offence 
"  Colonel"  Fitz-Gerald  (  he  bore  this  title  by  a 
sort  of  loose  assumption,  analogous  to  American 
brevet  rank,  and  with  an  authority  quite  as 
sufficient)  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  hanged  in 
due  course,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  peaceably 
minded  men.  It  was  said,*indeed,  that  so  anxious 
were  the  community  to  be  rid  of  this  terrible 
plague,  that  the  law  was  purposely  strained  a 
little,  in  order  not  to  lose  so  advantageous  an 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  such  a  disturber  of 
puulic  peace  and  comfort 

What  was  known  as  the  Holy  Cross  murder, 
which  took  place  in  1827,  scarcely  thirty-five 
years  ago,  is  full  of  dramatic  horrors.  The  scene 
was  in  view  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best 
preserved  of  the  old  Irish  ruins,  which  bore  the 
picturesque  name  of  Holy  Cross  Abbey ;  and  the 
incidents  have  been  very  graphically  given  by 
the  late  Mr.  Sheil,  who  was  present  at  the  trial. 
The  centre  figure  is  a  Mr.  Chadwick,  a  stem 
old  rigorlst  landlord  of  the  Cromwellian  pattern, 
who  gathered  in  his  rents  inflexibly,  and  where 
there  was  default  put  the  law  in  fotce  without 
an  hour's  delay.  Low  murmurings  and  sup- 
pressed muttenngs  gave  sign  of  growing  discon- 
tent, and  he  began  to  walk  abroaid  amid  ominous 
tokens  of  an  aecumuhiting  hatred.  He  affected, 
however,  a  bitter  contempt  for  those  whom  he 
oppressed,  and  to  show  how  completely  he  de- 
spised even  their  power  of  doing  him  an  injury  ex- 
hibited himself  very  conspicuously  among  them. 
As  he  grew  stout,  he  used  to  say  to  them  con- 
temptuously, "  1  am  fattening  on  your  curses." 
And  they,  with  an  artful  disguise  of  their  real 
feelin^,"which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Irish  peasant,  would  answer  smoothly  that 
his  honour  was  mighty  pleasant,  and  shure,  God 
bless  him,  he  was  mighty  fond  of  his  j  oke !  When, 
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however,  it  came  to  be  known  that  a  neat 
dwelling  which  was  rising  near  the  old  Abbey 
was  to  be  a  police-barrack — specially  constructed, 
perhaps,  with  ayiew  to  second  scTerer  measures 
—it  was  determined  that  something  should  be 
done,  and  that  speedily.  And  a  singularly  hand- 
some youth,  named  Grace,  who  had  acquired  a 
sort  of  notoriety  in  the  country  for  many  acts  of 
daring,  came  forward,  and  voluntarily  offered  to 
take  on  himself  the  duty  of  ridding  the  country 
of  the  oppressor.  There  was  no  mystery  of 
midnight  about  the  transaction.  Mr.  Chad  wick 
was  walking  on  the  high  road,  near  this  fatal 
police-barrack,  in  broad  daylight,  when  this 
Grace  stepped  out  of  a  hedge,  and  shot  him 
dead.  Country  people,  carts,  horses,  were 
passing  and  repassmg ;  but  no  one  saw,  aud  no 
one  heard.  The  wild  code  of  the  place  was 
being  carried  out,  and  every  one  had  too  much 
reverence  for  its  injunctions  to  hinder  itsprecepts 
from  being  enforced.  The  assassin  walked  away 
unmolested,  with  his  gun. 

But  there  happened  to  be  a  just  man  in  those 
parts,  who  was  passing  at  the  time,  and  who  saw 
the  foul  deed,  and  who,  after  some  hesitation — 
for  it  was  a  deed  of  peril  to  do— ^ve  information 
to  the  authorities.  And  on  ms  testimony  the 
murderer  was  tried  and  convicted.  He  attracted 
sympathy  by  his  youth,  his  handsome  face  and 
figure,  and  his  undaunted  bearing  in  the  dock. 
But  in  the  vast  body  of  the  peasantry  who  at- 
tended, there  was  noticed  a  gloom,  and  fiercely 
compressed  lips,  and  an  ominous  silence  and  at- 
tention. Ana  the  prisoner  was  heard  to  declare 
that  he  was  indifferent  about  his  death,  but  that 
he  should  be  avenged  before  the  year  was  out. 

By  way  of  a  striking  effect,  it  was  determined 
that  the  execution  should  take  place  at  the  scene 
of  the  murder.  Large  bodies  ot  troops  attended, 
and  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  persons  were 
present :  not  from  any  relish  for  sucli  spectacles, 
lor  which  the  Irish  have  always  shown  a  re- 
markable distaste,  but  as  a  sort  of  stem  mani- 
festation of  sympathy.  As  a  last  keepsake,  the 
prisoner  took  off  his  gloves  and  handed  them  to 
an  old  man  near  him,  who  swore  not  to  take 
them  off  until  vengeance  was  obtained.  With 
that,  the  prisoner  was  swung  into  the  air,  and 
died  without  a  struggle. 

Now  sets  in  the  dramatic  portion.  The  de- 
nouncer's life,  it  was  known  to  the  authorities 
and  every  one  in  lower  station,  was  not  worth  a 
day's  purchase.  This  was  reasonably  assumed 
as  a  matter  of  course;  and  he  was  smuggled 
away  at  once,  out  of  the  country.  Thus  public 
vengeance  was  balked ;  but  it  was  known  that 
he  had  left  relations  behind  him — three  brothers, 
who,  besides  being  guilty  of  the  crime  of  con- 
san^inity,  had  actually  worked  at  tlie  hated 
police-barrack.  There  was  an  open  league 
entered  into,  and  it  was  well  known,  far  and 
near,  that  these  men  were  doomed.  The  task 
was  entrusted  to  eight  picked  men,  wlio  waited 
their  opportunity,  and  fired  upon  the  three 
brothers  as  they  were  leaving  work.  But  tlieir 
ancient  muskets,  through  rust  or  other  imper- 
fections, missed  their  aim,  and  the  three  con- 


trived to  escape.  One,  however,  was  hunted 
down  into  a  widow's  house,  where  his  brains 
were  beaten  out. 

It  was  determined  to  check  this  terrible  spirit, 
and  government  offered  the  unusually  large  re- 
ward of  two  thousand  pounds  "  for  such  infor- 
mation as  would  lead  to  the  conviction  of  the 
offender."  Will  it  be  credited,  that  notwithstand- 
ing this  tremendous  bribe,  and  though  the  men 
were  known,  and  were  seen  eveir  aay  moving 
about  at  their  accustomed  tasks  for  more  than 
three  months,  not  one  person  could  be  got  to 
come  forward  aud  claim  the  tempting  prize? 
It  was  only  when  one  of  the  ringleaders  was 
himself  arrested  and  convicted  on  another  capital 
charge,  that  he  offered,  if  his  life  were  spared, 
to  ^ive  the  necessary  information.  Even  when 
givmg  his  testimony,  he  was  anxious  to  have 
it  exactly  understood  that  it  was  only  from 
a  feeling  of  personal  safety  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  play  this  odious  part.  For  three 
weeks  the  bloody  assize  lasted,  marked  with  the 
stran^st  incidents.  It  was  a  ghastly  Kem- 
brandtish  effect  when  at  the  close,  at  four  o'clock 
of  au  Easter  Sunday  morning,  an  aged  woman 
was  carried  in  to  identify  one  of  the  prisoners, 
and  when,  on  her  reasonably  objecting  that 
his  being  pointed  out  to  her  would  naturally 
assist  her  memory,  all  the  other  prisoners  not  on 
trial  were  huddled  from  their  beds  in  the  con- 
demned cells,  and  crowded  into  the  dock,  with 
dazed  faces  and  blinking  eyes,  not  knowing 
but  that  they  were  wanted  for  judgment  and 
instant  execution.  That  Easter  Sunday  morning 
was  long  remembered  in  the  district.  The  "re- 
wards" offered  for  the  discovery  of  these  offences 
furnish  keys  to  the  serious  view  taken  of  them 
by  the  government  of  the  country.  The  sum 
of  five  thousand  pounds  has  often  been  given  on 
such  occasions. 

There  was  a  frightful  night  attack,  known  as 
the  "  Burning  of  the  Sheas,"  which  left  a  ter- 
rible impression.  These  people  had  turned  out 
one  Gk)rman,  and  were  forthwith  denounced. 
At  the  dead  of  night,  a  band  of  desperadoes  came, 
stronglv  armed,  and  surrounded  the  cottage, 
secured  the  door  outside,  and  set  it  on  fire. 
Horrible  to  relate,no  fewer  than  seventeen  human 
beings  were  consumed  in  that  conflagmtion ! 

Justice  was  very  prompt,  and  almost  as  savage 
as  prompt,  in  those  days.  For  a  murder  of  an 
old  gentleman  near  Cork,  nine  out  of  a  band  of 
fourteen  concerned  (wliich  were  all,  indeed,  that 
could  be  captured)  were  hung,  and  their  skulls 
fixed  upon  spikes  at  the  top  of  the  jail.  Until 
a  very  few  years  back,  they  were  kept  there, 
grinning  horribly,  to  the  disgust  of  the  passers- 
by.  But  the  effect  was  wholesome.  Some  such 
terrorism  was  necessary. 

In  the  province  of  Munster,  and  stretching 
into  Leinster,  there  is  a  region  popularly  known 
by  the  title  of  "The  Golden  Vein."  it  nms 
through,  I  think,  four  counties.  It  is  a  long 
belt  of  teiTitory,  remarkable  for  the  pastor^ 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  prolific  riclmess 
of  the  soil.  In  fact,  this  is  the  region  which 
won  from  Cromwell  the  enthusiastic  exclama- 
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tion,  as  he  looked  down  from  the  mountain- 
side upon  its  bounteous  corn-fields  and  pastures : 
"  Soldiers,  this  is  a  land  worth  fighting  for !" 
Here  might  the  stranger,  who  visited  the  land 
for  the  nrst  time  say:  "Here,  surely,  might 
men  live,  prosperous,  peaceful,  contented, 
happy."  Yet  will  I  venture  to  say  that,  on  this 
belt  of  land,  more  crimes  of  the  species  called 
agrarian,  more  bloody  and  daring  deeds,  have 
been  done  than  in  all  Ireland  besides.  We 
frequently  hear  of  what  are  called  "  the  Tippe- 
rary  murders" — a  localisation  of  criminal  repute 
which  is,  doubtless,  due  to  the  character  which 
the  Tipperary  peasantry  bear  for  reckless  hardi- 
hood ;  but  I  oelieve  that,  if  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  criminal  statistics  were  made,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  magoritv  of  these  agrarian 
outrages  during  the  last  half  centuiy  have  been 
committed  in  the  great  pastoral  county  of 
Limerick.  These  outra^  are  purely  ''  agrarian" 
and  in  no  way  ''religious;"  in  fact,  in  that 
region,  where  the  peasantry  are  nearly  all  of 
tbe  same  creed,  the  great  majority  of  the  victims 
of  agrarian  outrage  have  been  Roman  Catholics. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  two  persons  recently 
murdered  in  Tipperarv  were  both  of  the  religion 
of  the  peasantry ;  and  the  mention  of  this  fact 
calls  to  my  memory  a  dreadful  murder  committed 
in  the  county  of  Limerick  forty-one  years  ago,  of 
which  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  was  the  victim. 

It  was  in  the  year  1821.  The  name  of  the 
priest  was  Mulqueen.  At  that  time,  secret  com- 
oiuations  of  the  peasantry,  bound  by  oaths,  and 
bearing  the  most  grotesque  titles,  were  numerous 
in  the  country.  They  committed  deeds  of  the 
most  desperate  daring,  crimes  of  the  most  hor- 
rible ferocity,  and  none  were  safe  from  their  ven- 
geance. In  one  case,  a  wealthy  yeoman,  a  tithe- 
proctor,  but  yet  a  Catholic  (for  the  Protestant 
clergy  were  wont  at  that  time  to  farm  out  their 
tithes  to  the  highest  bidder),  was  murdered  on 
his  own  hearthstone;  in  another  instance,  an 
entire  family  were  burned  to  death  within  the 
walls  of  their  own  home,  while  the  yelling  crowd 
surrounded  the  place  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
any  from  the  flames. 

father  Mulqueen  was  riding  homeward  at 
midnight  from  a  sick  call.  EUs  reverence  was 
an  Irish  priest  of  the  old  school  —  a  race 
of  men  now  quite  extinct,  of  whose  bene- 
volence, piety,  moderation,  and  tolerance,  their 
Protestant  contemporaries  recorded  their  sin- 
cere admiration.  The  priest  was  riding  home, 
easily  jogging  along  upon  his  sleek  mare,  when 
at  a  turn  of  the  road  he  encountered  a  gang  of 
men,  armed  with  various  weapons,  and  wearing 
rude  and  grotesque  disguises. 

"  God  save  you,  boys !"  was  his  salute. 

"  God  save  your  reverence  1"  was  the  reply. 
They  knew  him  well. 

'*  Where  are  you  all  going  at  this  hour  ?*' 

"Musha,  to  have  a  bit  of  sport." 

"  Ah,  boys !"  said  the  priest,  solemnly,  "  / 
know  where  you  are  going." 

"  And  might  we  be  after  asking  your  reverence 
where  is  that  P" 

"To  the  gallows-tree.     I  know  the  wicked 


mission  you're  upon,  and  I  tell  you  that  there  is 
not  one  of  you  following  out  this  course  of  crime 
who  will  not  meet  a  violent  death.  Be  warned 
in  time." 

A  surly  answer  followed,  and  a  hint  that  his 
wisest  and  safest  course  would  be  to  mind  his  own 
business  and  go  home. 

"  No,  boys,"  said  the  pastor,  "  this  is  my 
business—to  warn  yon  against  crime,  for  the  sake 
of  your  poor  souls,  and  to  denounce  God's  ven- 

F^ance  against  the  criminal.  In  the  name  of  God, 
implore  of  you  to  give  up  your  wicked  pur- 
poses to-night,  and  return  to  your  own  homes. 
Poor  foolish  creatures,  you  fancy  you  are  dis- 
guised !  Why,  there  b  not  one  of  you  before 
me  that  isn't  as  well  known  to  me  as  if  the  noon- 
day sun  were  shining  this  moment." 

"  Then !"  (with  an  oath)  excUumed  one  ruffian, 
stepping  forward,  "your  reverence  knows  too 
mucn  to  make  it  safe  that  you  should  live." 

As  he  spoke,  he  deliberately  raised  his  gun 
and  shot  tne  priest  through  the  heart.  The 
corpse  of  the  murdered  clergyman  was  found 
stretched  upon  the  road  next  morning.  It  will 
be  observed  how  little  sectarian  animosity  had  to 
do  with  this  awful  crime — how  little  that  deep 
reverence  for  the  priestly  character,  which  sig- 
nally characterises  the  Irish  peasantry,  availed  to 
save  this  unfortunate  gentleman  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  dangerous  knowledge. 

Let  me  recal  one  terrible  example  of  tbe 
cruel  vengeance  which  those  peasant-assassins 
were  sometimes  known  to  execute.  We  know 
that  in  the  county  Limerick,  the  other  day,  Mr. 
Fitz^rald,  a  local  landlord,  a  young  man  newly 
married,  was,  in  the  open  day,  and  on  the  public 
highway,  murdered  in  the  arms  of  his  young  wife. 

Well !  In  the  year  I8I6  there  lived  in  this  same 
county,  a  certain  Major  Hoskins,  agent  to  more 
than  one  absentee  landlord.  He  was  a  stern 
and  severe  man,  proud,  harsh,  and  overbearing. 
With  a  peasantiy  like  the  Irish,  kindliness  of 
speech  goes  almost  as  far  as  generosity  of  deed. 
Now,  Hoskins  had  none  of  the  outer  charac- 
teristics which  conciliate  public  favour.  He  was 
cold  and  repellant ;  he  was  haughty,  imperious, 
and  exacting;  he  never  tried  to  conceal  the 
contempt  he  felt  for  the  peasantry  among 
whom  his  lot  was  cast.  There  was  many  a 
spendthrift  landlord  of  that  day  whose  extrava- 
gance was  bringing  ruin  on  himself  and  his 
tenantry,  and  yet  who,  by  genial  kindness  of 
manner,  won,  and  retained  to  the  last,  the  rough 
admiration  and  affection  of  the  veiy  peasants 
whom  he  was  dragging  along  to  a  common  ruin : 
you  read  of  such  things  in  the  history  of  the 
period.  Hoskins  may,  possibly,  have  been 
rigorously  just :  you  meet  those  dark  and  stern 
men  not  seldom,  who  sacrifice  everything  to 
what  they  call  their  sense  of  justice.  Hoskins 
made  no  friends  and  earned  no  love  amongst 
that  impulsive  peasantry. 

This  gentleman  had  an  only  son,  who  seemed 
bom  to  bring  out  the  dark  and  stem  shades  of 
his  father's  temper  more  strongly,  by  absolute 
contrast  of  character.  He  was  a  bright  joyous 
loving  and  lovable   boy,  and  evexyuody's  Car 
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vourite.  He  mixed  familiarly  with  the  i>ea- 
saiLtry,  strolled  into  their  cottages^  sat  by  toeir 
firesides,  joined  in  their  amusements,  and  was 
beloved  by  all,  old  and  yonng.  It  was  a  sin- 
plar  contrast,  tbia  hatred  of  the  father,  this 
K>ve  for  the  child. 

Hoskins  had  been  very  rigoroiu  m  the  col- 
lection of  rents  for  the  araentee  proprietors 
whose  lands  had  been  entmsted  to  his  care,  and 
he  had  evicted  many  de£aaltuig  tenants.  At 
tlui.t  time,  if  not  now,  eviction  meant,  for  the 
Lrish  peasant,  mendicancy  and  starvation;  he 
had  not  then,  even  the  workhouse  to  turn  to. 
Threatening  letters  innumerable  were  sent  to 
the  stem  a^ent,  but  he  flung  them  into  the  fire 
with  a  laugli. 

On  a  beautiful  afternoon  In,  summer,  Major 
Hoskins  was  standing  at  the  open  window  of 
his  dining-room,  with  his  wife  and  son.  Some 
men,  dressed  in  the  ordinary  garb  of  the  pea- 
santry, were  seen  coming  up  the  mvelled 
oaniage-way  which  led  to  the  house.  The  boy, 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  so  fami- 
liarly with  the  humbler  population  of  the 
surrounding  district,  jumped  out,  and  ran 
across  the  lawn  to  meet  them.  Imagine 
the  horror  and  agony  of  either  parent,  when, 
as  the  boy  hurried  up  to  the  approaching  nea- 
sanis,  several  guns  were  suddenly  leveilea  at 
him,  and  their  murderous  contents  discharged 
into  his  bodv !  The  father  rushed  down,  and 
found  his  child  lying  dead  on  the  lawn.  Men 
wondered  why,  when  the  feither  was  so  abhorred, 
Mg  life  was  not  sought,  in  place  of  the  life  of  the 
child  who  was  so  beloved.  How  could  any  of 
the  peasantry  have  murdered  that  bright  noble 
boy  whom  they  had  professed  to  love  so  much  P 
It  turned  out  afterwards  that  the  murderers 
were  strangers  in  the  locality.  They  belonged 
to  one  of  the  secret  organisations  common  at 
the  tune;  and  these  men— doubtless  chosen 
by  lot — had  come  from  a  neighbouring  county 
to  execute  vengeance  for  the  alleged  wrongs  of 
those  over  whom  Hoskins  exercised  so  stem 
and  rigorous  a  sway.  They  could  have  easily 
slain  the  father;  they  deemed  it  a  more  deadly 
punishment  to  murder  before  his  eyes  the  child 
in  whom  all  the  love  of  his  stem  heart  was 
centred. 


BUTTONS. 

What  is  the  inherent  quality  in  buttons  that 
they  should  be  everywhere  symbolic  of  condi- 
tions and  degrees  P  What  hidden  mvstery  lies 
in  those  round  plates  of  metal  that  all  nations 
should  agree  to  accept  them  as  emblems  of  a 
man's  r^  worth  and  standing,  from  the  great 
Pajan-aram,  dancing  till  the  gunpowder  runs 
out  at  the  heels  of  his  boots,  to  the  little  foot- 
page  playing  at  pitch  and  toin  with  the  baker's 
Doy  round  the  comer?  Buttons  rule  the 
world;  buttons  are  the  timekeepers  of  the 
human  omnibus,  and  set  the  stakes  for  which 
the  great  human  family  game  and  fight.  Who 
has  a  soul  above  buttons  P  Who  P  A  Cincin- 
natus,  bom  as  of  rare  chance^  once  in  a  thou- 


sand years  or  so ;  little  group  of  pious  martyrs 
giving  up  life  and  buttons  ooth  to  the  edge  of 
the  axe  or  the  fire  of  the  stake ;  a  few  unseen, 
unknown  philosophers— mute  Miltons  and  in- 
glorious Hampdens — smoking  their  pipes  in 
village  alehouses,  and  oontcmt  to  let  all  the 
buttons  in  the  universe  go  undesired  and  un- 
attained ;  one  or  two  lowly  women— -only  one 
or  two — serving  love  and  duty  too  fully  to  have 
leisure  left  for  ambition;  just  a  sprinkling, 
sparse  and  wide,  in  all  the  broad  field  of  human 
nature,  where  every  one  else  is  down  upon  his 
knees  grabbing  for  buttons  and  button-shanks 
as  eagerly  as  the  old  alchemists  gmbbed  for  the 
philosopher's  stone.  Yes,  buttons  rale  the 
world,  and,  save  the  few  exceptions  mentioned, 
all  men  and  women  bow  down  to  buttons  and 
worship  them,  and  greatly  desire  them. 
Does  anybody  remember  Priacc  Esteriiazy, 

AH  jewlls,  from  jasey  to  his  di'mond  boots? 

I  am  afraid  to  say  now,  though-  I  knew 
the  figures  pretty  accurately  once,  the  worth 
of  the  diamond  buttons  of  that  royal  prince 
— ^but  they  represented  not  only  a  weight  of 
gold,  but  a  weight  of  influence,  a  position 
of  social  leadership,  a  power  of  obtaining 
all  such  good  things  as  he  might  desire,  a 
modendsed  version  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  that 
placed  him  very  high  up  in  the  scale  of  social 
demigods.  Esterhazy's  diamonds  mav  be  taken 
as  the  type  of  the  power  of  wealth  ana  position : 
buttons  carried  out  to  their  ideal  and  perfected 
ultimate.  Tlien  there  are  the  mandann's  glass 
buttons,  as  mighty  in  their  way  as  the  diamonds 
of  the  Austrian  prince  and  as  symbolic.  How 
many  heads  have  fallen  at  the  nod  of  a  stained 
glass  button !  how  manv  tears  have  been  shed 
at  the  dimming  of  its  lustre,  the  flaws  in  its 
casting,  or  the  scratches  on  its  surface !  How 
many  men,  Chinese  men  at  least,  have  toiled 
and  moiled,  and  mopped  and  mowed,  for  the 
beatified  translation  from  white  to  red,  and 
from  red  to  blue !  while  the  yellow  button — 
the  imperial  yellow — ^the  yellow  which  makes  a 
man  brother  to  the  sun,  and  uncle  to  the  moon— 
who  could  be  found  to  disregard  thatP  The 
Chinaman  whose  soul  could  soar  above  the 
worship  of  a  glass  button  coloured  with  chrome 
might  oe  cauglit  and  exhibited  as  a  natural 
curiosity — a  Cincinnatus  or  a  Garibaldi  with 
oblique  eyes  and  a  slanting  brow. 

Our  button  worship  at  home  is  of  a  more 
moderate  character;  and  yet,  are  the  buttons  on 
the  first-lieutenant's  coat  no  matters  of  reverence 
and  kowtowing  to  sleek-chinned  little  Jack  just 
struggling  into  his  middy's  shell  ?  And  what 
are  the  captain's  to  the  lieutenant,  and  the 
admiral's  to  the  cantain,  nay,  even  sleek-chinned 
little  Jack's  himself  to  the  brave  boys  left  at 
school  and  destined  to  duller  trades  P  So  with 
the  army ;  the  young  comet  aspires  after  the 
buttons  of  the  rank  above  him,  but  holds  his 
own  chin  hieh  over  the  sergeant  and  the  corporal 
below ;  while  through  aU  the  grades  there  is  a 
universal  straining  after  the  buttons  above,  un- 
equalled in  any  profession  whatever.    Perhaps 
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the  result  of  the  preat  att(mtioii  paid  to  finery 
of  all  sorts,  which  is  more  oharacteriskic  of 
the  army  than  of  any  other  form  of  serving. 
Lover  still,  and  meaner  still,  we  come  to 
button-worship  in  the  glorified  yanity  of  the 
greengrocer's  son,  whose  hiehest  ambition  it  is 
to  die  a  butler,  a  gorgeous  butler,  redolent  of 
port  and  master  of  some  three  per  cents,  and 
who  takes  his  first  step  on  that  high  ladder  of 
f^iture  flunkey  ftime,  m  hiring  himself  out  as 
your  honour's  Buttons — or  your  honour's  ho- 
noured lady's  page.  Anr  how,  he  is  Buttons ;  a 
greedy  fat-faced  shrewd-tongued  boy,  pimpled 
with  shining  knobs  which  to  him  ate  worth  so 
many  patents  of  nobility,  every  one  of  them. 
I  doubt  if  he  would  care  to  exchange  them, 
during  the  first  week  of  his  embryonic  butler- 
ship,  for  my  lord  duke's  strawberry  leaves,  or 
the  baron's  baDs.  He  might  exchange  them 
for  John's  shoulder-knot  and  plush  if  you  will ; 
but  for  the  most  part  he  is  thoroughly  content 
with  his  degree,  and  envies  no  man  his  fuller 
honours.  I?om  the  fTJ^dy  little  greengrocer's 
son,  then,  up  to  the  Emperor  of  China  sitting 
on  his  yellow  throne  between  the  backs  of 
dragons,  there  is  but  one  law  n^;ulating  the 
human  mass,  and  that  is — Buttons. 

Show  me  a  man's  buttons  and  I  will  toll  you 
his  life  and  character;  and  not  only  his,  but  his 
household's ;  and  the  life,  character,  and  daily 
goin^  of  his  wife  and  daughters — ^if  he  has  any. 
And  if  he  has  not  I  can  tell  you  this,  too,  and  of 
what  manner  of  womanhood  is  his  laundress  and 
room -keeper.  First,  there  is  the  old-fashioned 
country  gentleman,  who  will  stick  to  his  brass 
and  blue,  let  the  tailors  say  what  they  like. 
Cloth  may  come  in,  and  cloth  may  go  out, 
and  the  fashion  may  chanee  as  often  as  there 
are  cbys  in  the  year,  but  tne  fine  old  English 
gentleman  cares  nothing  for  that.  Brass  and 
blue,  with  a  blue  bird's-eye  necktie  and  nan- 
keen-coloured vest  were  his  favourite  wear  when 
he  was  a  buck,  and  the  world  was,  oh !  ever  so 
much  brighter  and  gayer  than  it  is  now,  and  do 
you  think  he  is  going  to  make  a  popinjay  of 
nimself  now,  and  clumge  his  ways  because 
a  few  young  fools  do  not  know  when  they  are 
well  off  P  I  can  read  that  man's  heart  like  an 
open  book,  all  in  the  mirror  of  his  brass  and 
blue.  The  rare  old  claret  and  generous  port 
down  in  those  cobwebbed  bins  of  iiis ;  the  high 
Tory  prejudices — Church  and  State,  and  the 
Queen,  Gfod  bless  her !  and  every — ^blanked — 
radical  to  the  treadmill,  and  the  poor  man  to  his 
daily  hibour,  and  be  thankful  he  has  any  daily 
labour  to  go  to;  and  meduinics'  institutes,  and 
night  schools,  and  popular  lectures  to  the  devil, 
where  they  origuially  came  horn;  a  healthy 
breeze  on  an  autumn  morning,  with  Reynard 
running  low  and  the  scent  ^ing  well;  and 
England,  the  finest  country,  sir,  on  the  face  of 
tiie  earth,  and  Sussex  the  finest  county  in  it ; 
and  one  Englishman  can  beat  three — blanked — 
Frenchmen,  with  their  soup-maim  and  their 
frog  fncassto;  and  the  worst  day  that  ever 
dawned  on  English  homes  was  when  Johimy 
Grapaud  came  over  as  a  friend,  and  by  Heaven, 


sir,  was  not  met  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ! 
This  is  what  the  fine  old  English  gentleman  is, 
when  given  up  to  brass  and  blue.  Then  there  is 
the  fashionable  man,  a  little  loud  and  flashy, 
whose  buttons  are  always  marked  features  in 
his  atthre,  and  who  gets  all  the  newest  things 
that  come  out,  whether  they  are  deaths'  heads 
or  foxes',  malachite  or  coral.  This  is  the  man 
who  is  independent  of  female  aid  in  the  matter 
of  buttons ;  whose  fronts  are  fastened  with  studs, 
and  his  sleeves  with  Imks;  whose  waistcoat- 
buttons  are  bolted  from  within,  and  who  can  go 
through  the  world  with  only  a  useful-handed 
"fellow,"  proudly  indifferent  to  needles  and 
thread,  and  all  that  these  imply.  This  is  the 
man  of  the  clubs,  and  the  omnibus-box  at  the 
opera;  the  man  without  a  home,  whose  life 
passes  in  a  round  of  dissipation,  and  who  is  in- 
dependent of  matrimony  for  pleasure  or  position ; 
the  man  who  has  no  thougnt  of  marrjruig,  and 
about  whom  Bdgravian  mothers  write  their 
lamentations.  But  the  real  cause  of  the  laU  in 
the  marriage  market  is  the  substitution  of  studs 
and  bolted  Duttons  for  the  moiher-o'-pearl  and 
thread  kinds.  Once  on  a  time  a  wife  was  an 
absolute  neoessity  with  every  gentleman  for  his 
buttons'  sake,  if  for  nothing  else.  Now  he  can 
do  without  them — he  wears  studs. 

Then  there  is  that  other  fashionable  man>  of  a 
lower  grade  than  the  last — he  who  would  be 
fashionable  if  he  could,  but  who  is  only  able  to 
be  a  swell,  and  a  third-rate  imitator.  He  copies 
his  more  fortunate  cousin  in  manner  if  not  in 
quality,  wearing  bone,  coloured  pink  or  blue^ 
against  the  other's  coral  and  turquoise,  and 
making  paste  and  wash  do  the  work  of  jewels 
and  golden  setting.  I  could  run  bff  a  whole 
chapter  of  such  a  man's  private  life— of  bad 
companions,  late  hours,  fast  amusements,  and 
the  Haymai^et  to  finish  with :  of  foolish  pride, 
that  must  seem  to  be  what  it  is  not,  with,  jper> 
haps,  a  poor  mother  on  limited  means  somewhere 
down  in  the  country,  dreaming  by  night  and 
praying  by  day  for  her  darling  son's  innocency 
and  advancement;  or  a  young  girl  sitting  watoh- 
ing  for  the  return  that  does  not  come,  pale  with 
hope  or  faint  with  despair.  I  can  see  all  this, 
with  the  end  of  manly  reformation  or  of  sunken 
sodden  ruin,  in  the  flashy  buttons  of  that  vulgar 
would-be's  vest  and  front.  Who  does  not  know 
the  sportsman  by  his  buttons,  full  of  dogs  and 
deer  and  foxes  P  and  of  what  countryman,  for 
certain,  is  that  saliow4ooking  individual  who 
passes  with  a  huge  hooded  cloak,  braided  and 
buttoned  in  such  profusion?  Would  you,  or 
would  you  not,  incline  -to  believe  that  young 
lady  '*hst**  who  wears  a  duffel  coat,  witn  big 
bone  buttons  about  the  sise  of  a  five-firanc  piece, 
and  puts  her  hands  in  her  pookete  as  she  walks  ? 
and  IS  not  the  strong-minded  woman  known  by 
her  buttons,  which  are  not  so  much  of  the  fast 
as  of  the  masculine  school?  That  strong- 
minded  woman  would  scorn  Laura  Matildrs 
pretty  little  dainty  trifles  of  aluminum  and  fili- 
gree gilt ;  she  would  have  none  of  those  charms 
mg  blackberries  or  half-opened  rosebuds  whidi 
Lucy  Angelina  puts  on  as  foils  or  emblems,  at 
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the  case  may  be ;  uo !  uncompromising  bone, 
or  severe  cloth,  a  plainness  that  is  puritanism, 
and  simplicity  that  is  hardness,  mark  the  buttons 
of  the  strong -minded  woman ;  and  by  her  buttons 
you  may  judge  her. 

The  strong-minded  woman's  husband,  too, 
may  be  known  by  his  buttons — ^not  for  their 
beauty,  but  for  their  imperfectness.  They  are 
never  as  they  should  be:  they  are  never  fast, 
never  whole,  never  regular;  they  lie  at  all  sorts 
of  uncertain  distances;  and  some  of  them — 
the  mother-o' -pearl — broken  across  the  middle; 
others — those  aggravating  linen  things — worn 
at  the  edges,  ragged,  frayed,  and  disreputable. 
Half  of  them  are  wanting  altogether,  and  the 
other  half  are  not  fit  to  be  seen.  And  these 
are  the  si^s  by  which  you  may  know  the  hus- 
band of  tne  strong-minded  woman  and  of  the 
slattern  alike ;  as  well  as  the  reckless  bachelor 
not  set  up  in  studs,  and  living  on  the  mercy  of 
Ids  laundress.  The  poor  neglected  bachelor  and 
his  buttons !  But  tne  theme  is  getting  out  of 
date  now,  for  the  mechanically  fastened  buttons 
have  beaten  the  older  kinds  out  of  the  field,  and, 
woe  the  day  for  the  spinsterhood  of  England ! 
have  made  men  independent  of  women,  and  no 
longer  constrained  by  the  power  of  shirt-buttons. 
Yet,  there  are  still  some  few  remaining — some 
of  the  more  tenacious  and  conservative  sort — 
who  cling  to  the  roother-o'-pearl  and  the  art  of 
sewing,  and  who  thus  bear  about  on  their  per- 
sons, strons^ly  marked,  the  sign  and  seal  of  tneir 
position  with  respect  to  women.  These  are  the 
men  who  are  sure  to  marry  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Studs  and  patent  bolts  are  shy,  but 
linen  and  mother-o'-pearl  safe.  Yes,  safe !  even 
if  there  is  a  sister  m  the  house ;  for  a  sister's 
button-sewing  and  a  wife's  are  very  different 
things.  The  first  sews  on  her  gross  from  honour, 
womanly  pride,  and  the  dignity  of  her  sex ;  the 
other  from  duty,  sweetened  sometimes  with 
love.  It  is  all  the  difference  between  a  macliine 
and  a  human  being;  so  at  least  said  once  to  me 
a  man  who  had  both,  and  who  therefore  ought 
to  know. 

There  are  many  odd  circumstances  connected 
with  buttons,  and  perhaps  no.  single  article  of 
commerce  has  been  made  more  account  of  by  the 
legialiUiure.  The  button  world  has  been  ruled 
and  regulated  like  a  pampered  child,  and  acts 
and  bills  by  the  dozen  nave  been  passed,  ordering 
what  kinds  of  buttons  should  be  worn,  and  what 
kinds  discarded,  and  on  what  false  principles 
Birmingham  buttons  should  be  protected,  and 
every  other  kind  of  button  manufacture  pro- 
hibited. In  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and  William  and  Mary,  foreign  buttons  were  not 
to  be  imported  under  a  penalty  of  one  hundred 
pounds  by  the  importer,  and  fifty  pounds  by  the 
sdler;  William  the  Third  fulminated  against 
wooden  buttons,  also  against  buttons  of  cloth  or 
stuff;  Anne  demanded  that  "no  tailor,  or  other 
person,  shsdl  make,  sell,  set  on,  use,  or  bind,  on 
any  clothes  any  button  or  button-holes  of  cloth, 
ftc,  on  pain  of  five  pounds  a  dozen;"  and 
George  the  First  followed  in  the  same  track. 
Indeed,  the  thing  got  to  be  such  a  nuisance,  that 


the  Gentleman's  Magazine  took  it  up,  and  in  the 
pretended  minutes  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Senate  of  Lilliput,  tried  what  ridicule  would  do, 
since  common  sense  had  failed.  It  \pa8  in  seven- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-one  that  the  most 
stringent  laws  against  doth  buttons  were 
passed,  for  the  encouragement  of  tJbe  metal 
trade,  and  these  were  carried  to  such  a  height 
that  a  tailor  could  not  obtain  payment  of  a  coat 
which  he  had  made  with  cloth  buttons.  The 
Question  was  tried,  and  the  tailor  cast  as  a  mis- 
aemeanant  and  law-breaker.  In  fact,  all  clothes 
with  cloth  buttons  on  them,  exposed  for  sale, 
might  be  seized  and  forfeited ;  and  even  a  private 
person,  if  he  wore  dotli  buttons  or  bound  button- 
holes, might  be  informed  2u;ainst  and  fined  forty 
shillings  a  dozen:  half  of  the  money  to  go  to 
the  informer.  So  the  metal  button  manufac- 
turer lifted  his  head  high  as  one  of  the  privileged 
and  protected  of  the  land ;  while  his  poor  little 
doth  rival  was  obliged  to  smuggle  hmisdf  into 
political  existence  oefore  be  could  be  received 
and  recognised.  Those  metal  buttons  had  a 
certain  currency  value,  too,  for  during  the  long 
war  the  shanks  used  to  be  cut  off  and  the 
moulds  passed  as  halfpence,  to  the  confusion  of 
a  man's  finances  and  the  detriment  of  his  ward- 
robe. 

It  would  be  difficult  now-a-days  to  make  any 
such  use  of  the  modem  button,  for  there  is 
scarcely  a  smsle  article  of  manufacture  which 
does  not  yield  outtons  amous  its  list  of  artidcs. 
There  are  glass  buttons,  ana  porcelain  buttons, 
linen  buttons,  thread  and  bone ;  there  are  mother- 
o'-pearl,  bronze,  steel,  cast-iron,  brass,  wood, 
mock  jewel  and  real,  coral,  coal,  marble,  and 
gutta-percha;  there  are  silk,  and  cloth,  and 
velvet,  and  lace ;  there  are  aluminum,  and  zinc, 
silver,  gold,  copper,  and  tin.  There  is  scarcely 
a  subject  to  be  named,  putting  out  the  Catty 
materials,  which  cannot  be  transmuted  into 
buttons,  and  after  which  the  public  does  not 
run  with  frantic  eagerness.  This  has  always 
been  true  of  the  button  trade;  and  this  is  how 
a  clever  man  once  put  it :  "  This  beautiful  orna- 
ment appears  with  infinite  variation;  and 
though  the  original  date  is  rather  uncertain,  yet 
we  well  remember  the  long  coats  of  our  jgrand- 
fathers,  covered  with  half  a  gross  of  high-tops, 
and  the  doaks  of  our  grandmothers,  ornamented 
with  a  horn  button,  nearly  the  size  of  a  crown- 
piece,  a  watch,  or  a  john-apple,  as  having  passed 
through  the  Birmingham  press.  Though  the 
common  round  button  keeps  on  with  the  steadv 
pace  of  the  day,  yet  wc  sometimes  see  the  oval, 
the  square,  and  the  pea,  the  concave  and  the 
pyramid,  start  into  existence.  In  some  branches 
of  traffic  the  wearer  calls  loudly  for  new 
fashions;  but  iu  this  the  fashions  tread  upon 
each  other,  and  crowd  upon  the  wearer."  Wnat 
would  any  one  say  now,  if  suddenly  awakened 
from  the  contemplation  of  high-tops,  and  but- 
tons like  john-apples  as  the  last  perfection  pos- 
sible to  the  fashion,  and  transported  before  that 
shop-window  iu  llegent-street,  where  every 
kind,  form,  colour,  and  size,  appeal  to  some  one's 
taste,  and  tempt  some  one's  open  purse  F  Elies» 
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and  frogs,  and  flowers^  little  enamelled  swallows, 
and  butterflies  as  gaady  as  nature,  are  sure  to 
find  purchasers  among  the  lovers  of  qnaintness 
and  gatherers  of  bric-a-brac ;  so  are  tiny  ends  of 
cable,  imitation  screws  with  the  broad  cleft  in 
the  middle  for  the  screw-driver,  Algerian  sequins, 
and  Roman  mosaics  (imitated),  huge  bosses  of 
all  colours,  and  black  glass  cut  into  facets, 
or  moulded  into  raspberries  and  blackberries, 
urple  with  ripeness;  these  pearls  will  not 
ang  long  on  nand,  though  they  are  nothing 
better  than  wax  filming  a  thin  glass  shell; 
nor  those  translucent  agates,  banded  and  starred ; 
those  ornamented  gold  moulds  will  suit  well 
with  Maria's  yehet,  and  those  deep  green 
jaspers,  with  the  blood-drops  on  each,  will  look 
unanswerable  on  Henry's  vest ;  Matilda  chooses 
the  opaline  white;  liaura  the  heavenly  blue; 
simpler  Jane  takes  those  silken  acorns,  with  a 
net-work  cup;  and  that  handsome  youn^  Israel- 
ite unhesitatingly  adopts  yonder  set  of  purple 
enamel,  starred  with  gold,  which  she  thinks  will 
look  divine  down  her  roval  robe  of  blue.  The 
only  thing  wanting  is  the  money.  Taste  and 
the  wealth  of  choice  are  here  in  fall  profusion. 

What  else  is  there  about  buttons  r  There  are 
the  buttons  upon  foils,  which  encourage  skill  and 
prevent  bloodshed ;  yei^  useful  things  those  but- 
tons upon  foils,  those  railway  buffers  of  life,  that 
stand  between  two  opposing  forces  and  pre- 
vent unwholesome  contact.  I  do  not  know  now 
the  world  would  go  on  if  there  were  no  buttons 
on  the  foils  with  which  we  constantly  play. 
What  terrible  mangling  of  the  human  face ! 
What  long  and  earnest  strife  in  the  room  of  mere 
playful  harmless  fencing !  Yes,  we  cannot  part 
with  the  buttons  on  our  foils,  whatever  else  we 
lose.  Then  there  are  buttony  mushrooms— do 
ou  know  the  flavour  of  buttony  mushrooms 
iied  in  butter  and  duly  peppered  P  mushrooms 
that  vou  have  gatherea  yourself  out  on  the  high 
sea  downs,  before  the  dirty  little  boys  have 
had  time  to  tramp  across  the  dose-cropped 
dewy  gi-ass,  or  the  sneep  have  shaken  off  the  last 
night's  sea  mist  from  their  fleeces  P  Ah !  those 
buttony  mushrooms  are  worth  something  to  the 
gatherer,  and  represent  no  little  care  and  sorrow 
lost  out  on  the  downs,  or  drowned  for  the  day 
beneath  the  waves.  Then  there  are  the  baciie- 
lor's  buttons  of  our  cottage  gardens,  a  pretty 
little  flower  with  a  fine  flavour  of  rusticity 
about  it,  very  eloquent  of  the  country  parson- 
age, and  the  trim  gardens  before  the  cottage 
doors ;  a  pretty  little  miniature  dahlia,  gold- 
coloured  and  untidy,  always  shedding  its  leaves 
and  making  a  litter  at  its  green  feet.  And 
there  is  the  man  who  is  button-holed,  or  held, 
poor  wretch!  and  must  listen  to  half  an 
hour's  haran^e  about  nothing  interesting, 
while  his  friends  are  waiting  dinner,  or  his 
wife  is  sitting  in  her  diamonds  and  opera  cloak, 
sullenly  expecting  his  escort.  The  man  who 
button-holes  anotlier  is  a  ruffian,  not  fit  for  civi- 
lised society,  and  ought  to  go  out  to  the  long- 
wiuded  snvages  who  have  not  yet  learnt  that 
brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  There  is  the  close- 
fisted  curmudgeon  who  buttons  up  his  pockets. 
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and  the  open-handed  lord  who  wears  none  at 
all  on  his ;  there  are  buttons  on  wmdow-sashes, 
and  buttons  on  drawer  handles,  buttons  on 
Spanish  bull-fighters,  and  those  immortal  "but- 
tons upon  blankets"  which  the  old  Scotch 
husband  *'  saw  never  nane."  And  oh !  there  are 
many  buttons  which  sadly  need  button-holes! 
Poor  lone  things  standing  unhooked  and  all 
apart,  desolate  and  unappropriated  ;  buttons 
— boutons  or  buds— living  unfastened  and  un- 
gathered,  holding  together  no  ji^rmeut  over  a 
living  heart,  and  doing  no  service  in  the  world 
of  men.    Poor  unfastened  buttons ! 


THE  GREAT  SHOE  QUESTION. 

The  Great  Shoe  Question  is  being  agitated 
in  India.  The  Great  Shoe  Question  has  been 
agitated  in  India  before.  Whenever  it  is  agi- 
tated, the  agitation  is  a  cheermg  sign.  There 
are  certain  luxuries  in  politics  which  are  never 
resorted  to  but  when  the  necessaries  have  ceased 
to  cause  anxiety.  The  Great  Shoe  Question  is 
one  of  these.  It  was  never  heard  of  during  the 
mutinies,  when  famine  was  pressing  upon  the 
people,  or  when  the  financial  ends  of  the  country 
were  so  shaped  that  they  could  not  be  made 
to  meet.  Even  during  the  Nil  Darpau  discus- 
sion nobody  troubled  himself  about  the  Great 
Shoe  Question.  But  happier  days  have  come 
upon  us.  Authority  is  restored ;  the  people  are 
fed;  "equilibrium"  is  no  name  for  the  pro- 
sperous state  of  the  balance-sheet ;' the  Nil 
Darpan  delusion  has  exploded.  India  has  no 
longer  need  to  trouble  itself  about  important 
questions.  Our  countrymen  can  dress,  drive, 
and  dine,  in  peace,  with  nothing  in  particular  to 
do  but  to  multiply  the  number  of  oeer-bottles, 
which  satirists  assure  us  are  to  be  the  only 
enduring  monuments  of  theu:  rule.  The  Groldeu 
Age  is  restored,  and  has  nothmg  to  trouble 
itself  about  but  the  rate  of  exchange.  At  such 
a  time  as  this,  active  minds  find  that  they 'can't 
stand  it  any  longer.  They  cast  about  for  a 
grievance,  and  happy  is  the  community  which 
finds  nothing  more  distressing  than  the  Great 
Shoe  Question.  It  is  to  Indian  politicians  what 
the  ruffled  rose-leaf  was  to  the  Sybarite.  It  is 
a  capital  excuse,  in  short,  for  getting  up  a  dis- 
turbance. They  are  an  easy  indolent  com- 
munity, the  Anglo-Indians,  spoiled  children  of 
fortune ;  but  before  we  begin  to  moralise  let 
us  look  at  home.  Are  there  no  political  Syba- 
rites in  this  country-^no  ruffled  rose-leaves  of 
which  we  hear  the  discomforts  daily  discussed  ? 
Never  mind.  Our  present  business  is  with 
the  Anglo-Indians.  If  we  have  anv  weaknesses 
of  our  own  we  may  safely  leave  them  to  make 
the  discovery. 

In  the  mean  time  the  reader  may  perhaps  de- 
sire to  know  something  more  concerning  the 
Great  Shoe  Question  than  is  contained  in  the 
above  fiippant  remarks. 

The  Great  Shoe  Question  had  its  origin  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  and  arose  out  of  the 
conflict  of  European  with  Asiatic  manners,  pro- 
duced by  the  closer  iuiercourse  of  the  two  races. 
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The  (Hreamstances  wkich  led  to  the  agitatiui 
mav  be  briefly  told. 

In  Europe  we  doff  our  hats  upon  entering 
a  house;  in  Asia  they  doff  i;heir  slippers. 
The  arrangement  in  both  eases  is  dictated  by 
practical  good  sense.  Li  Europe  we  wear  a 
covering  for  the  head  which  is  hght  and  easily 
removable,  and  which,  in  oivil  life  at  any  rate, 
is  so  XL^j  that  no  sane  man  desires  to  wear 
it  any  longer  than  he  is  obliged.  The  latter 
may  not  be  the  original  reason  why  we^os^  it  as 
an  expression  of  courtesy,  but  the  reason  mi^ht 
pass  in  the  present  day.  It  is  most  certainly 
of  all  articles  of  costume  the  most  easily  dis- 
pensed with.  To  takeoff  one's  coat,  for  instance, 
to  a  lady  in  the  park,  as  an  illustration  to  a  bow, 
would  be  inconvenient ;  and  to  remove  that  gar- 
ment upon  entering  a  house  would  scarcely  have 
a  graceful  effect,  if  it  involved  an  appearance  in 
the  drawing-room  in  one's  shirt-sleeves.  As  for 
taking  off  one's  boots,  considering  that  the 
process  can  seldom  be  effected  without  the  aid 
of  machinery,  and  even  then  is  apt  to  involve 
an  undignified  struggle,  I  should  like  to  see  the 
man  who  would  submit  to  such  an  infliction 
whenever  he  dined  out,  or  made  a  m(»ming  call  -, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  unpleasantness  of  walking 
about  the  house  in  hb  corns,  and  the  battle  to 
get  the  boots  on  i^n  when  he  took  his  leave ! 
The  Asiatic  is  subjected  to  conditions  precisely 
the  reverse.  Tell  him  to  take  off  his  turban, 
and  if  he  be  a  man  of  anv  caste  or  consideration, 
he  will  feel  simply  insulted.  The  indignity  of 
appearing  anywhere  but  in  his  bath  with  a  bare 
head  would  be  revolting  to  his  feelings.  More- 
over, he  very  frequently  wears  a  turban  com- 
prised  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  yards  of  muslin, 
upon  the  folding  of  which  he,  or  his  servant, 
bestows  more  att^tion  than  Beau  Brammel  ever 
bestowed  on  his  cravats.  Fashion,  as  well  as  dig- 
nity, forbids  its  removal.  His  feet,  on  the  other 
hand  (if  such  an  apparent  confusion  of  terms  be 
permissible),  affinra  an  admirable  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  any  amount  of  politeness.  As  his 
coat  is  all  dressing  gown,  so  his  boots  are  all 
slippers.  He  walks  but  little,  and  when  he  is  not 
walking  his  great  comfort  is  to  kick  his  boots 
off.  Comfort  and  conrte^  combined— could 
there  be  a  happier  combination?  Thus  it  is 
that  there  is  as  good  reason  why  the  Asiatic 
should  take  off  his  slippers  as  that  the  European 
should  take  off  his  hat,  upon  entering  a  house. 

The  two  customs,  while  dictated  e(}uallv  by 
practical  convenience,  fasve  the  additional  ad- 
vantage that  they  do  not  necessarily  conflict. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  an  European 
gentleman  should  not  hang  up  his  hat  in  the  hall 
because  an  Asiatic  gentleman  has  left  his  slippers 
on  the  door-mat.  One  would  fancy  that  West  and 
East  could  not  meet  in  greater  harmony.  But  un- 
fortunately the  harmonv  has  not  alwavs  been  un- 
broken. Other  things  being  equal,  all  would  he 
well;  but  other  things  never  are  equal,  and  cir- 
cumstanees  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  which 
have  caused  not  a  little  confusion  in  the  inter- 
national etiquette. 

The  Great  Shoe  Question  arose  through  the 


rapid  development  of  Young  Bengal,  of  late 
years,  in  European  education  and  ideas.  The 
Bengalees,  our  readers  scareelv  need  be  told,  are 
a  very  d^er^  race  from  tne  natives  of  the 
north  of  India.  They  are  not  fighting  animals. 
They  are  an  easy  oily  people,  who  never  undergo 
physical  exertion  when  thev  can  avoid  it ;  they 
get  fat  when  they  feed  well,  with  the  certainty 
of  a  pi^  or  a  goose ;  and  they  always  feed  in 
proportion  to  their  income^  so  a  rise  in  salary 
among  them  is  almost  immediately  marked 
by  an  innrease  in  siae.  Leanness,  indeed,  is  a 
prodsmation  of  poverty,  and  a  Bengalee  seldom 
sees  his  toes  aft^  he  has  made  his  fortune.  Bat, 
contnoj  to  the  ordinary  role  among  Europeans, 
inactivity  of  body  does  not  beget  inactivitv  of 
mind.  The  Bengalees  are  wonderfully  quick  to 
learn  and  acute  to  comprehend ;  industnous  to 
execute  and  facile  to  adapt.  In  cunning  and 
cmft  they  are  more  than  a  match  for  any  Eu- 
ropean, Kod  did  not  the  latter  throw  honesty  into 
the  scale,  he  would  have  no  clumoe  against  his 
Bengalee  broths.  As  it  is,  "  the  best  policy" 
gains  the  day  in  Am.  as  in  Eurqie.  The  Ben- 
galee considers  that  the  Europeaa  takes  a  mean 
advanta^  of  him  in  this  respect,  because  the 
weapon  is  one  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed ;  but 
our  eountrymen,  it  is  pleasant  to  think,  are  con- 
tent to  remain  under  the  imputation,  and  have 
not  yet  consented  to  fight  the  Ben^ees  with 
the  weapons  of  their  choice.  The  ingenuity  of 
these  people  has  long  since  been  distin^ishedin 
arts  and  manufactures.  In  their  imitation  of 
the  productions  of  European  industry,  they 
almost  eoual  the  Chinese.  Given  an  article  to 
copy,  ana  l^ey  will  produjce  its  exact  counter- 
part, from  a  carriage  to  a  coat.  It  is  true  that 
if  they  are  not  looked  after,  the  carriage  will  be 
found  weak  as  to  the  wheels,  uncertain  as  to  the 
springs,  wurped  as  to  the  panels,  and  that  in  a 
snort  time  it  will  neither  run  nor  hang,  nor  do 
anything  (if  it  has  been  much  in  the  sun)  except 
tumble  to  pieces.  It  is  true  abo  that  tne  coat, 
unless  caiefiilly  superintended,  wUl  be  repro- 
duced with  any  patches  or  other  disfigurements 
which  may  have  belonged  to  the  original  model, 
and  that  the  coat  will  come  into  as  manv  pieces 
as  Mr.  Buckstone's  in  a  farce.  But  these  de- 
fects cm  the  part  of  the  workmen  are  moral; 
th^  do  not  imply  want  of  skill.  On  the  con- 
trary, conskleiing  that  he  could  make  an  effec- 
tive article  if  he  would,  the  deception  must  be 
considered  a  decid«i  test  of  talent.  These  are 
instances  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  Ben- 
galee, if  he  condescended  to  be  honest.,  could 
Beat  the  European  hollow.  There  is  one  busi- 
ness, by  the  way,  in  which  trickery  cannot  be  in- 
troduced, except  at  the  almost  certain  risk  of 
punishment---this  is,  book-keeping.  The  Ben- 
galee has  an  instinctive  turn  for  figures,  and  the 
class  who  cultivate  it  make  the  be^  accountants 
in  the  world.  Being  eut  off  in  a  great  measure 
from  producing  a  spurious  artide,  they  give  us 
the  result  of  their  patience,  order,  and  exacti- 
tude, in  an  unadulterated  form.  Thus  it  is  that 
while,  for  most  departments  of  manufacture, 
nobody  will  empby  native  workmen  who  can 
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oommaiid  European,  most  persons  engage  native 
acooimtants  as  a  matter  of  choice. 

The  same  facilit^r  possessed  by  the  working 
classes  in  the  imitation  of  European  articles  of 
manufacture,  is  marked  in  their  educated  ooun- 
tiymen  by  the  r^roduction  of  European  man- 
ners and  ideas.  The  result  is  about  equally 
fiuper&cial  in  either  case ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  new  generation  of  Bengalees  —  Young 
Bengal,  as  they  are  collectiyely  called— display 
immense  facility  in  the  acquirement  of  both  our 
langna^  and  our  literature.  Their  knowledge 
18  acquired  mamly  through  their  talent  for  imi- 
tation; but  it  is  sufficient  to  make  a  very  fair 
show  either  in  conversation  or  writing.  Its 
^th  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  they 
leam  the  peeuliazities  of  the  language,  almost 
before  they  leam  the  language  itsen.  Young 
Bengal  may  blunder  wofully  in  grammar,  but  he 
win  make  use  of  the  current  phrases  of  the 
day  as  if  he  had  just  stepped  out  of  a  London 
club.  If  a  member  of  parliament  or  a  jour- 
nalist employs  a  phrase  which  catches  the 
public.  Young  Bengal  will  hare  it  at  his  finffers' 
ends  before  it  has  naif  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
press.  Thus  he  would  tell  you  gravely  during 
tiie  Crimean  war  that  it  was  absolotefy  neees- 
sarv  tliat  we  should  have  "  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place ;"  also  that  a  "  dismounted  dragoon 
is  about  as  effective  as  a  swan  on  a  turnpike- 
road."  An  anticipated  event  he  would  describe 
as  '^looming  in  the  future ;"  and  in  a  very  short 
time,  I  would  lay  a  moderate  wager,  he  will  be 
informing  liis  European  friends  that  the  "  bloated 
armaments"  which  we  maintain  are  more  than 
the  public  purse  can  bear.  His  handwriting  is 
anotner  illustration  of  the  imitative  nature  of 
his  talent.  He  may  be  guilty  of  a  hundred 
faults  of  orthography  in  a  single  letter,  but  that 
letter  will  have  nothing  of  the  schoolboy  about 
it  as  far  as  appearance  is  concerned.  The  hand- 
writing will  display  a  determined  character, 
such  as  he  has  observed  in  the  caligraphy  of 
official  men,  and  it  is  alwajrs  sure  to  be  what 
people  call  "  gentlemanlike"  in  its  style.  Some 
Bei4p^ees  are  of  course  more  proficient  than 
others,  both  in  conversation  and  in  writine,  but 
eren  the  most  ignorant  student  of  English  will 
be  tolerably  certain  to  have  our  mannerisms 
thoroughly  at  his  command. 

Young  Bengal,  besides  writing  letters,  oc- 
casionaUy  prints  them.  Nay,  more.  Besides 
letters,  he  prints  articles — literary  articles, 
political  articles,  articles  upon  every  conceivable 
subject,  from  some  question  of  Hinaoo  theology, 
to  Lord  Palmerstoirs  last  speech  in  the  House, 
or  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  last  move  in  Europe. 
Some  of  his  prolusions  are  crude,  others  almost 
incomprehensible,  but  they  never  fail  to  exhibit 
a  certain  "knack"  of  falling  in  with  English 
forms  and  conventionalities  ofezpression,  uniich 
indicate  close  if  not  acute  observation.  If  the 
editors  of  the  local  journals  chose,  they  could 
fill  their  columns  with  "leading  articles"  con- 
tributed by  Young  Bengal.  These  are  ^erally 
written  with  due  regard  for  joumaLstic  ob- 
servances, but  occasionally  the  writer  betrays 


himsdf  as  the  lady*did  who  undertook  to  edit  a 
newspaper,  in  opposition  to  another  kdy  who 
conducted  a  rival  publication.  The  pair  attacked 
one  another  for  some  time  in  a  strictly  parlia- 
mentary manner,  contenting  themselves  with 
such  modes  of  expression  as,  "  we  differ  from 
our  eontemporaty,"  "  the  writer  is  misinformed," 
Ac.  &c.  Until  at  last  one  of  the  fair  editors, 
stung  by  some  severe  sarcasm,  put  forth  a  re- 
joinder, m  which  she  said,  "  Thus  oonoeited  puss 
should  be  aware  that,"  &c.  &c.  The  mystery 
hitherto  observed  was  of  course  at  an  end;  she 
proclaimed  her  own  sex  and  that  of  her  rival. 
In  the  same  manner  Young  Bengal  occasionally 
foigeU  himself,  and  comes  out  with  some  gross 
or  ipratesaue  image  which  marks  the  Asiatic 
origin  of  we  composition ;  but  for  the  most  part 
he  manages  the  disguise  wonderfully  well,  and 
is  not  much  more  misty  in  his  style  than  the 
British  writer  sometimes  is  himselL 

YoungBengal,  not  content  with  talking  and 
writing  English,  and  reading  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  in  the  original,  has  of  kte  years  taken 
to  eat  beef  and  drink  champagne  and  brandy- 
panee,  besides  smoking  Manilla  cheroots.  All 
these  prooeedmgs  are  strictly  contrary  to  his 
religion,  but  he  is  not  particular,  and  is  fast 
becoming  too  philosophical  to  have  any  reli- 
gion. Eor  be  it  observed  that  although  a  bad 
Hindoo  he  never  shows  any  sign  of  becoming  a 
good  Christian,  or  even  a  bad  one— and  the 
policy  of  our  rule  does  not  permit  the  smallest 
suggestion  towards  that  object  on  the  part  of  his 
European  teachers.  This  is  a  delicate  subject, 
however,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter 
in  hand.  What  I  was  coming  to  was  this — 
that  Young  Bengal,  from  talking,  reading,  and 
writing  English,  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  eat 
beef,  drink  champagne  and  brandy-panee,  and 
smoke  Manilla  cheroots,  and  further,  that  he  has 
of  late  years  made  an  additional  stride  towards 
Europe  by  wearing  Wellington  boots.  It  is 
thus  that  he  has  become  connected  with  the 
"Great  Shoe  Question." 

It  is  very  likely  that  in  his  enthusiasm  Young 
Bengal  vrould  have  adopted  European  costume 
entirely,  but  for  the  inconvemenoe  of  the  ar- 
rangement. One  can  scarcely  fancy  a  native  of 
India,  who  has  been  used  to  the  perpetual  d^ 
habill^  of  Oriental  costume,  being  fool  enough 
to  make  a  finished  toilette.  Young  Bengal,  if 
he  tried  the  experiment,  must  have  found  it  a 
failure;  for  it  is  oertam  that  he  has  addicted 
himself  to  no  article  of  European  attire  but  the 
boots.  In  these  same  boots  he  used  to  go 
stamping  about  in  public  places,  in  a  state  of 
great  pride;  but  when  he  presented  himself 
thus  equipped  at  Government  House  a  diffi- 
culty arose.  So  very  ordinary  a  piece  of 
courtesy  as  the  removal  of  the  slippers  in  the 
verandah,  had  never  been  omitted,  and  the  at- 
tendants saw  no  reason  why  the  boots  of  Young 
Bengal  should  lead  to  a  oreach  of  etiquette. 
But  how  to  get  them  off,  was  the  difficulty. 
There  were  no  boot-jacks  at  hand,  and  if  there 
had  been,  it  was  felt  that  to  produce  them  would 
have  rather  a  ridiculous  effect.    So,  as  Young 
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BeDgal's  boots  oould  not  *be  got  off,  he  was 
allowed  to  keep  them  on,  and  the  British  power 
consented  to  pocket  the  affront.  But  the  real 
difficulty  was  to  come.  Native  gentlemen,  see- 
ing that  the  wearers  of  boots  were  privileged, 
saw  no  reason  why  the  wearers  oC  slippers  should 
not  be  privileged  also.  They  accordingly  struck, 
and  refused  to  go  barefoot  into  the  presence. 
Tlie  natural  alternative  was  put  to  them — ^if  they 
did  not  choose  to  uncover  their  feet,  like  Asiatics, 
they  might  have  the  option  of  uncovering  their 
heads,  Tike  Europeans.  But  the  latter  idea 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  indignity  was 
such  as  no  native  gentleman  could  survive. 
Considering  that  the  shedding  of  the  slippers 
is  not  an  act  of  submission  or  of  deference 
amountuig  to  an  admission  of  inferiority,  but 
a  mere  &rm  of  courtesy  founded  upon  con- 
venience, meaning  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  dofi&n^  of  the  hat  in  England,  which  a  no- 
bleman will  do  in  a  gamekeeper's  cottage — it 
was  a  little  too  much  to  expect  thai  the  go- 
vernor-general would  submit  to  this  settlement 
of  the  question. 

In  the  East,  where  the  luxuries  of  life  rank 
among  the  necessities,  social  trifles  become  mat- 
ters of  serious  political  import.  Lord  Dal- 
housie  well'  knew  that  any  dignity  which  he 
neglected  to  maintain,  would  dwindle  away,  and 
leave  him  in  the  well-known  position  of  majesty 
stripped  of  its  externals.  This  was  more  than 
the  British  i>ower  could  bear,  with  any  number 
of  bayonets.  All  the  king's  horses  and  all  the 
king's  men  could  never  set  up  the  proconsulate 
Humpty  Dumpty,  when  it  nad  once  dropped 
from  its  dignity.  The  representative  of  Bntain 
saw  that  the  time  had  come  to  act.  The  course 
of  action  to  be  adopted  was  the  next  question. 
He  had  the  giant's  strength ;  he  might  use  it 
like  a  giant ;  but  was  such  a  policy  desirable  ? 
The  representative  of  Britain  thought  not.  He 
had  the  hand  of  steel ;  he  drew  on  the  velvet 
glove.  He  had  the  fortiter  in  re ;  he  adopted 
the  suaviter  in  modo.  He  issued  an  order  that 
natives  who  dressed  like  natives,  and  wore 
slippers,  should  leave  the  latter  on  the 
threshold,  according  to  native  custom,  on  pain 
of  not  being  admitted  to  his  presence ;  but  that 
natives  who  conformed,  to  a  partial  extent,  to 
the  fashion  of  European  costume,  might  retain 
their  boots  if  they  chose  to  do  so.  If  they 
wore  hats  they  must  doff  them ;  but  the  turban, 
or  pu|^rce,  not  being  meant  for  removal,  it 
might  m  any  case  be  retained.  I  believe  that 
the  article  relating  to  the  boots  contained  a 
stipulation  to  the  effect  that  they  could  be  re- 
tained only  when  surmounted  by  European 
pantaloons,  strapped  down ;  by  which  provision 
the  privilege  was  placed  in  its  true  light — as  a 
concession  to  convenience  rather  than  an  ex- 
traordinary favour.  However  this  may  have 
been,  all  parties  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  arrangement.    Ihe  wearers  of  slippers  re- 


signed those  articles  as  heretofope  at  the 
threshold;  and  the  wearers  of  boots,  finding 
that  they  gained  no  particukr  dignity  or  im- 
portance by  parading  them  at  Government 
House,  ceased  to  do  so  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  Wellington  of  Europe  may  still  be  heard 
to  creak  occasioually  on  native  feet  in  the  vice- 
regal presence;  but  young  Bengal,  for  the 
most  part,  meeU  the  representative  of  the  sove- 
reign upon  the  old  footmg — ^that  is  to  say,  shoe- 
less. 

The  question  thus  happily  set  at  rest,  was 
revived  the  other  day  at  Bombay,  in  consequence 
of  an  order  which  may  be  considered  just  a 
little  injudicious.  It  appears  that  the  income- 
tax  commissioners  of  tnat  presidencv  took  um- 
brage at  the  want  of  respect  shown  by  many  of 
the  natives  who  appeared  before  them  to  make 
their  returns.  The  said  natives  actually  came 
into  the  presence  of  the  high  and  mighty,  with 
covered  leet !  The  official  dignity  was  roused, 
and  an  order  issued  rendering  the  dofiing  of  the 
slippers  compulsory.  The  result  was,  very  de- 
termined resistance  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
and  very  considerable  confusion  on  the  part  of 
the  commissioners — for  they  had  imposed  a  rule 
which  they  evidently  had  no  power  to  enforce. 
The  income-tax  commissioners  represent  neither 
majesty  nor  law;  they  are  simply  executive 
officials  sitting  in  an  office.  If  they  have  any 
complaint  to  wage  agamst  the  persons  who  ap- 
pear there  on  business,  they  can  simply  return 
the  names  of  the  offenders,  who  must  oe  dealt 
with  by  other  authority.  They  have  no  more 
right  to  make  a  complaint  against  a  native  of 
Bombay  for  not  removing  his  slippci-s  in  their 
presence,  than  the  officials  at  Somerset  House 
nave  a  right  to  make  a  complaint  against  a 
native  of  London  for  not  removing  his  hsit.  The 
omission  in  either  case  is  apiece  of  bad  taste  and 
bad  manners,  but  it  is  notuing  more.  It  is  not 
analogous  to  the  case  of  a  man,  either  in  Bom- 
bay or  in  London,  who  might  refuse  to  doff  his 
slippers  or  his  hat  in  a  court  of  law.  How  the 
dispute  has  been  adjusted,  or  whether  it  has 
been  adjusted  at  all,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  suppose  that  an  amount 
of  respect  which  satisfies  the  ^vemor-genei-al 
in  Calcutta  should  satisfy  the  income-tax  com- 
missioners in  Bombay.  Tliat  these  gentlemen 
are  not  quite  so  easy  to  please,  seems  evident 
from  the  tact  that  they  demand  the  attention  in 
question  at  the  hands — or  rather  at  the  feet — 
of  the  Farsees,  who  generally  wear  English 
shoes.  The  Parsees  are  the  most  loyal  and  re- 
spectable class  in  the  presidency,  and  any  resist- 
ance on  their  part  to  the  demand  is  not  likely 
to  be  dictated  by  bad  feeling.  To  them,  there- 
fore, every  consideration  is  due.  With  regard 
to  other  classes  there  is  quite  sufficient  ground 
for  forbearance,  in  the  fact  that  the  income-tax 
is  already  the  most  unpopular  measure  of  finance 
ever  imposed  upon  India. 
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The  Thibb  Scene. 

CHAFTEA  II; 

The  early  morning,  when  Magdalen  rose  and 
looked  ont^  was  cloudy  and  overcast.  But  as 
time  advanced  to  the  breakfast-hour,  the  threaten- 
ing of  rain  passed  away ;  and  she  was  free  to 
provide,  without  hindrance  from  the  weather,  for 
the  first  necessity  of  the  day— the  necessity  of 
securing  the  absence  of  her  travelling  companion 
from  the  house. 

Mrs.  Wragge  was  dressed,  armed  at  all  i>oints 
with  her  collection  of  circulars,  and  eager  to  be 
away  by  ten  o'clock.  At  an  earlier  hour  Mag- 
dalen had  provided  for  her  being  properly  taken 
care  of  by  the  landlady's  eldest  daughter,— a 
quiet,  well-conducted  girl,  whose  interest  in  the 
shopping  expedition  was  readily  secured  by  a 
little  present  of  money  for  the  purchase,  on 
her  own  account,  of  a  parasol  and  a  muslin 
dress.  Shortly  after  ten  o'clock,  Magdalen  dis- 
missed Mrs.  Wragge  and  her  attendant  in  a  cab. 
She  then  joined  the  landlady— who  was  occupied 
in  setting  the  rooms  in  order  up-stairs— with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  by  a  little  well-timed  gossip, 
what  the  daily  habits  might  be  of  the  inmates 
of  the  house. 

She  discovered  that  there  were  no  other  lodgers 
but  Mrs.  Wragge  and  herself.  The  landlady's  hus- 
band was  away  all  day,  employed  at  a  railway 
station.  Her  second  daughter  was  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  kit<;hen,  in  the  elder  sister's  ab- 
sence. The  younger  children  were  at  school, 
and  would  be  back  at  one  o'clock  to  dinner.  The 
landlady  herself  "  got  up  fine  linen  for  ladies," 
and  expected  to  be  occupied  over  her  work  all 
that  morning,  in  a  little  room  built  out  at  the 
back  of  the  premises.  Thus,  there  was  every 
facility  for  Magdalen's  leaving  the  house  in  dis- 
guise, and  leaving  it  unobserved ;  provided  she 
went  out  before  the  children  came  back  to  dinner 
at  one  o'clock. 

By  eleven  o'clock  the  apartments  were  set  in 
order,  and  the  landlady  had  retired  to  pursue  her 
own  employments.  Magdalen  softly  locked  the 
door  of  her  room ;  drew  the  blind  over  the  win- 
dow; luid  entered  at  once  on  her  preparations  for 
the  perilous  experiment  of  the  day. 


VOL.  VII. 


The  same  quick  perception  of  dangers  to  be 
avoided,  and  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  which 
had  vrarned  her  to  leave  the  extravagant  part  of 
her  character-costume  in  the  box  at  Birmingham, 
now  kept  her  mind  fully  alive  to  the  vast  differ- 
ence between  a  disguise  worn  by  gaslight,  for  the 
amusement  of  an  audience,  and  a  disgoise  as- 
sumed by  daylight  to  deceive  the  searching  eyes 
of  two  strangers.  The  first  article  of  dress  which 
she  put  on  was  an  old  gown  of  her  own  (made 
of  the  material  called  "  alpaca"),  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  with  a  neat  pattern  of  little  star-shaped 
spots  in  white.  A  double  flounce  running 
round  the  bottom  of  this  dress  was  the  only 
milh'ner's  ornament  which  it  presented — an 
ornament  not  at  all  out  of  character  with  the 
costume  appropriate  to  an  elderly  lady.  The 
disguise  of  her  head  and  face  was  the  next  object 
of  her  attention.  She  fitted  and  arranged  the  grey 
wig  with  the  dexterity  which  constant  practice 
had  given  her;  fixed  the  false  eyebrows  (made 
rather  large,  and  of  hair  darker  than  the  wig) 
carefully  in  their  position,  with  the  gum  she  had 
with  her  for  the  purpose ;  and  stained  her  face, 
with  the  customary  stage  materials,  so  as  to 
change  the  transparent  fairness  of  her  com- 
plexion, to  the  dull,  faintly  opaque  colour  of  a  wo- 
man in  ill  health.  The  lines  and  markings  of  age 
followed  next ;  and  here  the  first  obstacles  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  art  which  succeeded  by 
gaslight,  failed  by  day :  the  difficulty  of  hiding 
the  plunly  ^ificial  nature  of  the  marks  was 
almost  insuperable.  She  turned  to  her  trunk ; 
took  from  it  two  veils;  and  putting  on  her 
old  fashioned  bonnet,  tried  the  effect  of  them 
in  succession.  One  of  the  veils  (of  black  Lice) 
was  too  thick  to  be  worn  over  the  face  at 
that  summer  season,  without  cxcitmg  remark. 
The  other,  of  plain  net,  allowed  her  features 
to  be  seen  through  it,  just  indistinctly 
enough  to  permit  the  safe  introduction  of  certain 
lines  (many  fewer  than  she  was  accustomed  to 
use  in  performing  the  character)  on  the  forehead, 
and  at  the  sides  of  the  mouth.  But  the  obstacle 
thus  set  aside,  only  opened  the  way  to  a  new 
difficulty  — ^the  difficulty  of  keeping  her  veil  down 
while  she  was  speaking  to  other  persons,  with- 
out any  obvious  reason  for  doing  so.  An  instant's 
consideration,  and  a  chance  look  at  her  little 
china  palette  of  stage  colours,  suggested  to  her 
ready  invention  the  production  of  a  visible  excuse 
for  wearing  her  veil.    She  deliberately  disGgured 
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herself  by  ariifioially  reddeniziff  tbe  insides  of  her 
eyelid,  so  as  toprodiiee  am^pearanee  of  iitflam- 
matiom  whiich  no  hnnan  creature  biA  a  dector^ 
and  that  doctor  at  close  quarters— could  hare 
detected  as  false.  She  sprang  to  her  feet  amd 
looked  triumphantly  at  the  hideous  transforma- 
tion of  herself  reflected  in  the  gkss.  Who  could 
think  it  strange  now  if  she  wore  her  veil  down, 
and  if  she  begged  Mrs.  Lecount's  permisaioa  to 
sit  with  her  back  to  the  light  ? 

Her  last  proceeding  was  to  put  on  the  quiet 
grey  eloak,  which  she  had  brought  from  Birming- 
ham, and  which  had  been  padded  inside  by  Cap- 
tain Wragge's  own  experienced  hands,  so  as  to 
Jade  the  youthful  grace  and  beauty  of  her  back  aad 
shoulders.  Her  costume  being  now  complete, 
she  practised  the  walk  which  had  been  origuuiUy 
taught  her  as  appropriate  to  the  diaraeter—a 
w^,  with  a  s%ht  Ump— and,  returnii^  to  the 
glass,  after  a  minute's  trial,  exercised  hendf 
next  in  the  disguise  of  her  voice  and  man- 
ner. This  was  the  only  part  of  the  character 
in  which  it  had  been  possible^  with  her  i^ysicaJ 
peculiarities,  to  produce  an  imitation  ci  Was 
Garth;  and  here  the  resemblance  was  perfeet. 
The  harsh  voice,  the  blunt  manner,  the  halnt  of 
accompanying  certain  phrases  by  an  emphatic 
nod  of  the  head,  th^  Northumbrian  bmr  ex- 
pressing itself  in  every  word  which  contained  the 
letter  "r  "—all  these  personal peouliarities'of  the 
old  north  country  governess  were  reprodocwd  to 
the  life.  The  personal  transformation  thus  com- 
pleted, was  literally  what  Catptain  Wragge  had 
described  it  to  be— a  triumph  in  the  art  of  setf- 
disguise.  Excepting  the  one  case  of  seeing  her 
face  elose,  with  a  strong  light  on  it,  nobody  who 
now  looked  at  Magdalen  could  have  suspecited 
for  an  instant  that  she  was  other  than  aoi  aiMmg, 
ill-made,  unattractive  woman  of  fifty  years  <M 
at  least. 

Before  unlocking  the  door  she  looked  about 
her  carefully,  to  make  sure  that  none  of  hw  stage 
materials  were  exposed  to  view,  in  case  the  hmd- 
lady  entered  the  room  in  her  absence.  The  only 
forgotten  object  belonging  to  her  that  she  disco- 
vered was  a  little  packet  of  Norah's  letters,  whkh 
she  had  been  reading  overnight,  and  which  had 
been  accidentally  pushed  under  the  looking-glaas 
while  she  was  engaged  in  dressmg  herself.  As  she 
took  up  the  letters  to  put  them  away,  the  thought 
struck  her  for  the  first  time—"  Would  Norah 
know  me  now  if  we  met  each  other  in  the 
street?"  She  looked  in  the  glass^  and  smiled 
sadly.    "  No,"  she  said,  "  not  even  NoraL" 

She  unlocked  the  door,  after  first  looking  at 
her  watch.  It  was  close  on  twelve  o'clock. 
There  was  barely  an  hour  left  to  try  her  des- 
perate experiment,  and  to  return  to  the  lodging 
before  the  landlady's  children  came  back  from 
sdiool. 

An  instant's  listening  on  the  landing  assured 

her  that  all  was  quiet  in  the  passage  below 

She  noiselessly  descended  the  stairs,  and  gained 

.  the  street  without  having  met  any  living  creature 

on  her  way  out  of  the  house.  In  another  minute 


she  had  crossed  the  coad,  and  had  knocked  at 
Noel  YaD&tdbe^  door. 

fhe  do^r  waa  opendd  by  the  tsame  weinan-ser- 
vant  whom  she  had  followed  on  the  previous 
evening  to  the  stationer's  shop.  With  a  momen- 
tary tremor,  which  recalled  the  memorable  first 
nig^  of  her  ap^eanaee  in  public,  Magdalen 
inquired  (in  Miss  Grarth's  voice,  and  with  Miss 
Gtfth's  manner)  for  Mrs.  Leoount. 

''  Mrs.  Lecount  has  gone  out,  ma'am,"  said 
the  servant. 

**  Is  Mr.  Tanstone  at  home  ?"  asked  Magdalen, 
her  resolution  asserting  itself  at  once  against 
the  first  obstacle  that  opposed  it. 

"  My  master  is  not  np  yet,  ma'am." 

Another  check  1  A  weaker  nature  would  have 
accepted  the  warning.  Magdalen's  nature  rose 
in  revolt  against  it. 

"What  time  will  Mrs.  Leoount  be  back?" 
she  asked. 

"  About  one  o'clock,  ma'am." 

"  Say,  if  you  please,  that  I  will  call  again,  as 
soon  after  one  o'clock  as  possible.  I  particu- 
larly wish  to  see  Mrs.  Lecount.  My  name  is 
MissGarOu" 

She  turned  and  left  the  house.  Going  back 
to  her  own  room  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
servant  (as  Magdalen  knew  by  not  hearing  the 
dofx  dk)se)  was  looking  after  her;  and,  more- 
over, she  would  expose  herself  if  she  went  in- 
doors, to  the  ri^  of  goiog  out  again  exactly  at 
the  time  when  the  landlady's  children  were  sure 
to  be  about  the  house.  She  turned  mechanically 
to  the  right;  walked  on  until  she  reached  Yaux- 
hall-bridge;  and  waited  there,  looking  out  over 
the  river. 

The  interval  of  unemployed  time  now  before  her 
was  nearly  an  hour.  How  should  she  occupy 
it? 

Aa  she  asked  herself  the  question,  the  thought 
whidi  had  struck  her  when  she  put  away  the 
pad^et  of  Norah's  letters,  rose  in  her  m^md  once 
more.  A  sudden  impulse  to  test  the  miserable 
completeness  of  her  disguise,  mixed  with  the 
higher  and  purer  feeling  at  her  heart;  and 
strengthened  her  natural  longing  to  see  her 
sister's  face  again,  though  she  dare  not  dis- 
cover herself  and  speak.  Norah's  later  letters 
had  described,  in  the  fullest  detail,  her  life  as  a 
govternesa— her  hours  for  teaching,  her  hours  of 
leisure,  her  hours  for  walking  out  with  her 
pupils.  There  was  just  time,  if  she  could  find  a 
vehicle  at  once,  for  Magdalen  to  drive  to  the 
house  of  Norah's  employer,  with  the  chance  of 
getting  there  a  few  minutes  before  the  hour  whoi 
her  sister  would  be  going  out.  **  One  look  at 
her  will  tell  me  more  thim  a  hundred  letters !" 
With  that  thought  in  her  heart ;  with  the  one 
object  of  following  Norah  on  her  daily  walk,  under 
protection  of  the  disguise,  Magdalen  hastened 
over  the  bridge,  and  made  for  the  northern  bank 
of  the  river. 

So,  at  the  turning-point  of  her  life— so^  in  the 
interval  before  she  took  the  irrevocable  step,  and 
passed  the  threshold  of  Nod  Va&stone's  door— 
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the  foroes  of  Good  triumphing  in  the  strife  for  Iter 
over  the  forces  of  Evil,  turned  her  hack  on  the 
fioene  of  her  meditftied  deceptbii,  and  harried  her 
mereifoUy  farther  andlurther  away  from  the  fatal 
house. 

She  stopped  the  first  empty  cab  that  passed 
her ;  told  the  drirer  to  go  to  New-street,  Spring- 
gardens  ;  and  promised  to  double  hb  fare  if  he 
leached  his  destination  by  a  given  time.  The  man 
earned  the  money— more  than  earned  it,  as  the 
erent  proved.  Magdalen  had  not  taken  ten  steps 
in  advance  along  New-street,  walking  towards  St. 
James's  Park,  before  the  door  of  a  honae  beyond 
her  opened,  and  a  lady  in  mourning  came  oat,  ac- 
eompanied  by  two  little  girls.  The  lady  also  took 
the  direction  of  the  Puk,  withoat  turning  her 
head  towwds  Magdalen,  aa  tSue  deBcended  the 
honse  step.  It  mattered  little;  Magdalen's 
heart  looked  through  her  eyes,  and  told  her  that 
shesawNorah. 

She  followed  them  into  St.  James's  Park,  and 
ihenoe  (along  the  Mall)  into  the  Qrecn  Park, 
venturing  closer  and  closer  as  they  reached  the 
grass  and  aseended  the  rising  ground  in  thedireo- 
tkm  of  Hyde  Park  Comer.  Her  eager  eyes  de- 
voured every  detail  in  Ncnrah's  dress,  and  de- 
tected the  slightest  change  that  had  taken  pilaoe 
in  her  figure  and  her  benriag.  She  had  beoome 
thinner  since  the  antumn— her  head  drooped  a 
little;  she  walked  wearily.  Her  mourning  dress, 
wem  with  the  modest  grace  and  neatness  which 
BO  misfortone  could  take  from  her,  w«8  suited  to 
her  altered  station ;  her  blade  gown  was  made  of 
stuff;  her  bkick  shawl  and  boinnet  were  of  the 
plainest  and  cheapest  kind.  The  two  little  girls, 
walking  on  either  side  of  her,  were  dressed  in 
silk.    Magdalen  instinctively  hated  them. 

She  made  a  wide  oircuitoa  the  grass,  so  as  to 
turn  gradually  and  meet  her  sister,  withoat  ex- 
citing suspicion  that  the  meeting  was  contrived. 
Her  heart  beat  fast ;  abuming  heat  glowed  in  her 
as  she  thought  of  her  &lse  hidr,  her  false  eoloor, 
her  false  dress,  and  saw  the  dear  familiar  face 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.  They  passed  eaeh. 
other  dose.  Norah's  dark  gentk  eyes  looked 
up,  with  a  deeper  Kght  in  them,  with  a  sadder 
b^ty,  than  of  old — rested  a^  nnoonsdous 
of  the  truth  on  her  sister's  faoe~and  looked 
away  from  it  again,  as  from  the  face  (A  a 
stranger.  That  glance  of  an  instant  struck 
Mag^den  to  the  heart.  She  stood  rooted  to  the 
ground,  after  Norah  had  passed  by.  A  honor 
of  the  vile  disguise  that  concealed  hsr ;  a  yearn- 
ing to  bvrst  its  trammels  and  hide  her  shameful 
painted  face  on  Norah's  bosom,  took  possession 
of  her,  body  and  soaL  She  turned,  and  looked 
bacL 

Norah  and  the  two  children  had  reached  the 
higher  ground,  and  were  close  to  one  of  the 
gates  in  the  iron  railing  which  fenced  the  Park 
from  the  street.  Drawn  by  an  xrrenstible 
fascination,  Magdalen  followed  them  again, 
gained  on  them  as  they  reached  the  gate,  and 
heard  the  voices  of  the  two  children  raised  in 


angry  dispute  which  way  they  wanted  to  walk 
next.  She  saw  Norah  take  them  through  the 
gate,  and  then  stoop  and  speak  to  them,  while 
waiting  for  on  opportunity  to  cross  the  road. 
They  odiy  grew  the  loader  and  the  angrier  for  what 
she  said.  The  yoongest^a  girl  of  eight  or  nine 
years  old-^ew  into  a  ddld's  vehement  passion, 
cried,  screamed,  and  even  kicked  at  the  gover- 
ness. The  people  in  the  street  stopped  and 
laughed;  some  of  them  jestingly  advised  a  nttle 
wholesome  correction;  one  woman  asked  Norah 
if  she  was  the  child's  mother;  another  pitied  her 
audibly  for  being  the  child's  governess.  Before 
Magdalen  coaM  pudi  her  way  through  the 
crowd  — before  her  all-mastering  anxiety  to 
help  her  sister  had  blinded  her  to  every  other 
consideration,  and  had  brought  her,  self-betrayed, 
to  NoraVs  side— an  open  carriage  passed  the 
pafemeni  slowly,  hindered  in  its  progress  by  the 
press  of  vehidea  before  it.  An  old  lady  seated 
inside  heard  the  child's  cries,  recognised  Norah, 
andedled  to  her  immediately.  The  footman  parted 
the  crowd,  and  the  children  were  put  into  the  car- 
riage. "  If  s  lucky  I  happened  to  pass  this  way," 
said  the  old  lady,  beckoning  contemptuously  to 
Norah  to  take  her  place  on  the  front  seat ;  "  you 
never  could  manage  my  daughter's  children,  and 
you  never  will."  The  footman  put  up  the  steps 
—the  carriage  drove  on  with  the  children  and  the 
governess— the  crowd  dispersed— and  Magdalen 
was  alone  ag^dn. 

"  So  be  it !"  she  thotight  bitterly.  "  I  should 
only  have  distressed  her.  We  should  only  have 
had  the  misery  of  parting  to  suffer  again." 

She  mechanically  retraced  her  steps ;  she  re- 
turned, as  in  a  dream,  to  the  open  space  of  the 
I^iik.  Arming  itself  treacherously  with  the 
strength  of  her  love  for  her  sister,  with  the  ve- 
hemence of  the  indignation  that  she  felt  for  her 
snter's  sake,  the  terrible  temptation  of  her  life 
fastened  its  hold  on  her  more  firmly  than  ever. 
Through  all  the  paint  and  disfigurement  of  the 
disguise,  the  fierce  despair  of  that  strong  and 
passionate  nature  lowered  haggard  and  horrible. 
Nordi  made  an  object  of  public  curiosity  and 
amusement;  Norah  reprimanded  in  the  open 
street ;  Norah  the  hired  victim  of  an  old  woman's 
insolence  and  a  child's  ill-temper — and  the 
same  man  to  thank  for  it  who  had  sent  Prank 
to  China!— and  that  man's  son  to  thank  after 
him!  The  thought  of  her  sister,  which  had 
turned  her  from  the  scene  of  her  meditated 
deception,  which  had  made  the  consciousness 
of  her  own  disguise  hateful  to  her^was  now 
the  thought  which  sanctioned  that  means,  or 
any  means,  to  compass  her  end;  the  thought 
which  set  wings  to  her  feet,  and  hurried  her  back 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fatal  house. 

She  left  the  Park  again;  and  foimd  herself  in 
the  streets,  withoat  knowing  where.  Once  more 
she  haOedthe  first  cab  that  passed  her— and  told 
the  man  to  drive  to  Vauxhall  Walk. 

The  change  from  walking  to  riding  quieted 
her.    She  felt  her  attention  returning  to  herself 
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and  her  dress.  The  necessity  of  making  sure 
that  no  accident  had  happened  to  her  disguise, 
in  the  interral  since  she  luui  left  her  own  room, 
impressed  itself  immediately  on  her  mind.  She 
stopped  the  driver  at  the  first  pastrycook's  shop 
which  he  passed,  and  there  obtained  the  means 
of  consulting  a  looking-glass  before  she  ventured 
back  to  YauxhaU  Walk. 

Her  grey  head-dress  was  disordered,  and  the 
old-fashioned  bonnet  was  a  little  on  one  side. 
Nothing  else  had  suffered.  She  set  right  the  few 
defects  in  her  oo&tume,  and  returned  to  the  cab. 
It  was  half-past  one  when  she  approached  the 
house,  and  knocked,  for  the  second  time,  at  Noel 
Yanstone's  door.  The  woman-serrant  opened 
it,  as  before. 
'^  Has  Mrs.  Leoount  oome  back  P" 
**  Yes,  ma'am.  Step  this  way,  if  you  please." 
The  servant  preceded  Magdalen  along  an  empty 
passage ;  and,  leading  her  past  an  uncarpeted 
staircase,  opened  the  door  of  a  room  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  The  room  was  lighted  by  one 
window  looking  out  on  a  yard ;  the  walls  were 
bare ;  the  boarded  floor  was  uncovered.  Two 
bedroom  chairs  stood  against  the  wall,  and  a 
kitchen-table  was  placed  under  the  window.  On 
the  table  stood  a  glass  tank  filled  with  water ; 
and  ornamented  in  the  middle  by  a  miniature 
pyramid  of  rock-work  interlaced  with  weeds. 
Snails  clung  to  the  sides  of  the  tank;  tadpoles 
and  tiny  fish  swam  swiftly  in  the  green  water; 
slippery  efts  and  slimy  frogs  twined  their  noise- 
less way  in  and  out  of  the  weedy  rock-work — 
and,  on  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  there  sat  soli- 
tary, cold  as  the  stone,  brown  as  the  stone, 
motionless  as  the  stone,  a  little  bright-eyed  toad. 
The  art  of  keeping  fish  and  reptiles  as  domestic 
l)ets  had  not  at  that  time  been  popularised  in 
England ;  and  Magdalen,  on  entering  the  room, 
started  back  in  irrepressible  astonishment  and 
disgust,  from  the  first  specimen  of  an  Aquarium 
that  she  had  ever  seen. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  a  woman's  voice  be- 
hind her.    "  My  pets  hurt  nobody." 

Magdalen  turned,  and  confronted  Mrs.  Le- 
oount. She  had  expected— foundmg  her  antici- 
pations on  the  letter  which  the  housekeeper  had 
written  to  her— to  see  a  hard,  wily,  ill-favoured, 
insolent  old  woman.  She  found  herself  in  the 
presence  of  a  lady  of  mild  ingratiating  manners ; 
whose  dress  was  the  perfection  of  neatness,  taste, 
and  matronly  simplicity ;  whose  personal  appear- 
ance was  little  less  than  a  triumph  of  physical 
resistance  to  the  deteriorating  influence  of  time. 
If  Mrs.  Lecount  had  struck  some  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  off  her  real  age,  and  had  asserted 
herself  to  be  eight-and-tbirty,  there  would  not 
have  been  one  man  in  a  thousand,  or  one  woman 
in  a  hundred,  who  would  have  hesitated  to  belieTC 
her.  Her  dark  hair  was  just  turning  to  grey,  and 
no  more.  It  was  plainly  parted  under  a  spotless 
lacc  cap,  sparingly  ornamented  \rith  mourning 
ribbons.  Not  a  wrinkle  appeared  on  her  smooth 
white  forehead,  or  her  plump  white  cheeks.  Her 
double  chin  was  dimpled,  and  her  teeth  were 


marvels  of  whiteness  and  regularity.  Her  lips 
might  have  been  critically  considered  as  too  thhi, 
if  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  make  the 
best  of  their  defects  by  means  of  a  pleading  and 
persuasive  smile.  Her  large  black  eyes  might 
have  looked  fierce  if  they  had  been  set  in  the 
face  of  another  woman :  they  were  mild  and  melt- 
ing in  the  face  of  Mrs.  Lecount;  they  were  tender^ 
interested  in  everything  she  looked  at  — in 
Magdalen,  in  the  toad  on  the  rock-work,  in  the 
back-yard  view  from  the  window;  in  her  own 
plump  fair  hands,  which  she  rubbed  softly  one 
over  the  other  while  she  spoke;  in  her  own 
pretty  cambric  chemisette  —  which  she  had  a 
habit  of  looking  at  complacently  while  she 
listened  to  others.  The  el^ant  black  gown  in 
which  she  mourned  the  memory  of  Michael  Yan- 
stonc,  was  not  a  mere  dress— it  was  a  well-made 
compliment  paid  to  Death.  Her  innocent  white 
muslin  apron  was  a  little  domestic  poem  in 
itself.  Her  jet  earrings  were  so  modest  in  thehr 
pretensions,  that  a  Quaker  might  have  looked 
at  them,  and  committed  no  sin.  The  comely 
plumpness  of  her  face  was  matched  by  the 
comely  plumpness  of  her  figure:  it  glided 
smoothly  over  the  ground ;  it  flowed  in  sedate 
undulations  when  she  walked.  There  are  not 
many  men  who  could  have  observed  Mrs.  Lecount 
entirely  from  the  Platonic  point  of  view—lads  in 
their  teens  would  have  found  her  irresistible- 
women  only  could  have  hardened  their  hearts 
against  her,  and  mercilessly  forced  their  way 
inwards  through  that  fair  and  smiling  surface. 
Magdalen's  first  glance  at  this  Yenns  of  the 
autumn  period  of  female  life,  more  than  satisfied 
her  that  she  had  done  well  to  feel  her  ground  in 
disguise,  before  she  ventured  on  matching  herself 
against  Mrs.  Lecount. 

"  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  lady 
who  called  this  morning  P"  inquired  the  house- 
keeper.   "Am  I  speaking  to  Miss  Gkurth  ?* 

Something  in  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  as 
she  asked  that  question,  warned  Magdalen  to 
turn  her  face  farther  inwards  from  the  window 
than  she  had  turned  it  yet.  The  bare  doubt 
whether  the  housekeeper  might  not  have  seen 
her  already  under  too  strong  a  light,  shook  her 
self-possession  for  the  moment.  She  gave  herself 
time  to  recover  it»  and  merely  answered  by  a 
bow. 

''  Accept  my  excuses,  ma'am,  for  the  place  in 
which  I  am  compelled  to  receive  you,"  proceeded 
Mrs.  Lecount,  in  fluent  English,  spoken  with 
a  foreign  accent.  ''Mr.  Yanstone  is  only  here 
for  a  temporary  purpose.  We  leave  for  the  sea-side 
to-morrow  afternoon ;  and  it  has  not  been  thought 
worth  while  to  set  the  house  in  proper  order. 
Will  you  take  a  seat,  and  oblige  me  by  mention- 
ing the  object  of  your  visit  ?" 

She  glided  imperceptibly  a  step  or  two  nearer 
to  Magdalen,  and  placed  a  chair  for  her  exactly 
opposite  the  light  from  the  window.  "  Pray  sit 
down,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount,  looking  with  the 
tendcrest  interest  at  the  visitor's  inflamed  eyes^ 
through  the  visitor's  net  veil. 
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''  I  am  suffering,  as  you  see,  from  a  complaint 
in  the  eyes/'  replied  Magdalen,  steadily  keeping 
her  profile  towards  the  window,  and  carefully 
pitching  her  voice  to  the  tone  of  Miss  Garth's. 
''I  must  beg  your  permission  to  wear  my 
veil  down,  and  to  sit  away  from  the  light." 
She  said  those  words,  feeling  mistress  of  herself 
again.  With  perfect  composure  she  drew  the 
chair  back  into  the  comer  of  the  room  beyond 
the  window;  and  seated  herself,  keeping  the 
shadow  of  her  bonnet  well  oyer  her  face.  Mrs. 
Lecount's  persuasive  lips  murmured  a  polite  ex- 
pression of  sympathy ;  Mrs.  Lecount's  amiable 
black  eyes  looked  more  interested  in  the  strange 
kdy  than  ever.  She  placed  a  chair  for  herself 
exactly  on  a  line  with  l^dalen's,  and  sat  so 
close  to  the  wall  as  to  force  her  visitor  either  to 
turn  her  head  a  little  farther  round  towards  the 
window,  or  to  fail  in  politeness  by  not  looking  at 
the  person  whom  she  addressed.  "Yes,"  said 
Mrs.  Lecount,  with  a  confidential  little  cough. 
"  And  to  what  circumstance  am  I  indebted  for  the 
honour  of  this  visit  ?" 

*'  May  I  inquire,  first,  if  my  name  happens  to 
be  familiar  to  you?"  said  Magdalen,  turning 
towards  her  as  a  matter  of  necessity— but  coolly 
holding  up  her  handkerchief,  at  the  same  time, 
between  her  face  and  the  light. 

"  No,"  answered  Mrs.  Lecount,  with  another 
little  cough,  rather  harsher  than  the  first.  "  The 
name  of  Miss  Garth  is  not  familiar  to  me." 

*'  In  that  case,"  pursued  Magdalen,  "  I  shall 
best  explain  the  object  that  causes  me  to  in- 
trude on  you,  by  mentioning  who  I  am.  I 
lived  for  many  years,  as  governess,  in  the 
family  of  the  late  Mr.  Ancbrew  Yaustone,  of 
Combe-Baven;  and  I  come  here  in  the  interest 
of  his  orphan  daughters." 

Mrs.  Lecount's  hands,  which  had  been  smoothly 
sliding  one  over  the  other,  up  to  this  time,  sud- 
denly stopped;  and  Mrs.  Lecount's  lips  self- 
forgetfully  shutting  up,  owned  they  were  too  thin 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  interview. 

"  I  am  surprised  yon  can  bear  the  light  out  of 
doors,  without  a  green  shade,"  she  quietly  re- 
marked; leaving  the  false  Miss  Garth's  an- 
nouncement of  herself  as  completely  unnoticed 
as  if  she  had  not  spoken  at  all 

"  I  find  a  shade  over  my  eyes  keeps  them  too 
hot  at  this  time  of  the  year,"  rejoined  Magdalen, 
steadily  matching  the  housekeeper's  composure. 
"  May  I  ask  whether  you  heard  what  I  said  just 
now  on  the  subject  of  my  errand  in  this  house  ?" 

"  May  I  inquire,  on  my  side,  ma'am,  in  what 
way  that  errand  can  possibly  concern  mef"  re- 
torted Mrs.  Lecount. 

**  Certainly,"  said  Magdalen.  "I come  to  you, 
because  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone's  intentions  towards 
the  two  young  ladies,  were  made  known  to  them 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  yourself." 

That  plain  answer  had  its  effect.  It  warned 
Mrs.  Lecount  that  the  strange  lady  was  better 
informed  than  she  had  at  firat  suspected,  and 
that  it  might  hardly  be  wise,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  dismiss  her  unheard. 


"  Pray  pardon  me,"  said  the  housekeeper,  **  I 
scarcely  understood  before;  I  perfectly  under- 
stand now.  You  are  mistaken,  ma'am,  in  suppos- 
ing that  I  am  of  any  importance,  or  that  I  exercise 
any  influence,  in  tMs  painful  matter.  I  am  the 
mouthpiece  of  Mr.  Noel  Yanstoue ;  the  pen  he 
holds,  if  you  will  excuse  the  expression— nothing 
more.  He  is  an  invalid ;  and  like  other  invalids, 
he  has  his  bad  days,  and  Ins  good.  It  was  his  bad 
day,  when  that  answer  was  written  to  the  young 

person- ,  shall  I  call  her  Miss  Yanstone  ?    I 

will,  with  pleasure,  poor  girl ;  for  who  am  I  to 
make  distinctions,  and  what  is  it  to  me  whether 
her  parents  were  married  or  notP  As  I  was 
saying,  it  was  one  of  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone's  bad 
days,  when  that  answer  was  sent,  and  therefore 
I  had  to  write  it ;  simply  as  his  secretary,  for 
want  of  a  better.  If  you  wish  to  speak  on  the 

subject  of  these  young  ladies ,  shall  I  call 

them  young  ladies,  as  you  did  just  now? 
no,  poor  things,  I  will  call  them  the  Miss  Yan- 
stones.—If  you  wish  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
these  Miss  Yanstones,  I  will  mention  your 
name,  and  your  object  in  favouring  me  with  this 
call,  to  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone.  He  is  alone  in  the 
parlour,  and  this  is  one  of  his  good  days.  I  have 
the  influence  of  an  old  servant  over  him ;  and  I 
will  use  tliat  influence  with  pleasure  in  your  b^ 
half.  Shall  I  go  at  once  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lecount, 
rising  with  the  friendliest  anxiety  to  make  herself 
usefiji. 

"  If  you  pleas^"  said  Magdalen,  with  grateful 
alacrity;  "and  if  I  am  not  taking  any  undue 
advantage  of  your  kindness." 

"On  the  contrary,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Lecount, 
"  you  are  laying  me  under  an  obligation — you  are 
permitting  me,  in  my  very  limited  way,  to  assist 
the  performance  of  a  benevolent  action."  She 
bowed,  smiled,  and  glided  out  of  the  room. 

Left  by  herself  Magdalen  allowed  the  anger 
which  she  had  suppressed  in  Mrs.  Lecount's  pre- 
sence to  break  free  from  her.  For  want  of  a 
nobler  object  of  attack,  it  took  the  direction  of  the 
toad.  The  sight  of  the  hideous  little  reptile 
sitting  placid  on  his  rock  throne,  with  his  bright 
eyes  staring  impenetrably  into  vacancy,  irritated 
every  nerve  in  her  body.  She  looked  at  the 
creature  with  a  shrinking  intensity  of  hatred; 
she  whispered  at  it  maliciously  through  her  set 
teetL  "I  wonder  whose  blood  runs  coldest^" 
she  said,  "yours,  you  little  monster,  or  Mrs. 
Lecount's  ?  I  wonder  which  is  the  slimiest,  her 
heart  or  your  back?  You  hateful  wretch,  do 
you  know  what  your  mistress  is  ?  Your  mistress 
isadevill" 

The  speckled  skin  under  the  toad's  month 
mysteriously  wrinkled  itself,  then  slowly  ex- 
panded again,  as  if  he  had  swallowed  the  words 
just  addressed  to  him.  Magdalen  started  back 
in  disgust  from  the  first  perceptible  movement 
in  the  creature's  body,  trifling  as  it  was,  and  re- 
turned to  her  chair.  She  had  not  seated  herself 
again  a  moment  too  soon.  The  door  opened 
noiselessly,  and  Mrs.  Lecount  appeared  once 
more. 
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'' Mr.  Vanstone  will  sec  yon,"  ahc  said, "  if  you 
will  kindly  wait  a  few  minates.  He  will  ring 
the  parlonr  bdl  when  his  ptesent  oocapation  is  at 
an  end,  and  be  ia  ready  to  receive  yon.  Be  care- 
fal,  ma'am,  not  to  duress  his  spiiits,  or  to 
agitate  him  in  any  way.  His  heart  has  been  a 
cause  of  serious  anxiety  to  those  about  Mm  from 
his  earliest  years.  There  is  no  poeitnre  disease ; 
there  is  only  a  chronic  feeblen^s— «r  iatty  dege- 
neration—a want  of  vital  povrea:  in  the  organ 
itself.  His  heart  will  go  en  well  enough  if  you 
don't  give  his  heart  too  much  to  do—that  is  the 
advice  of  all  the  medioil  men  who  have  seen  him. 
You  wiU  not  forget  it,  and  yon  will  keep  a  guard 
over  yonr  conversation  accordingly.  Talkhigof 
medical  men,  have  you  ever  tried  the  Golden 
Ointment  for  that  sad  affliction  m  your  eyes  P  It 
has  been  dmcribed  to  me  as  an  excellent  remedy." 

**  It  has  not  succeeded  in  my  case,"  replied 
Magdalen,  sharply.  "  Before  I  see  Mr.  Noel 
Vanstone,"  she  continued,  "may  linquire " 

"1  beg  your  pasrdon,"  interposed  Mrs.  Le- 
count.  "  Does  your  questien  refer  in  any  way  to 
those  two  poor  gab?" 

"  It  refers  to  the  Miss  Yanstones." 

'*  Then  I  can't  enter  into  it.  Excuse  me,  I 
really  can't  discuss  these  poor  gals  (I  am  so  glad 
to  hear  you  call  them  the  Miss  Yanstones !)  ex- 
cept in  my  master's  presence,  and  by  my  master's 
express  permission.  Let  us  talk  of  something  else 
while  we  are  waiting  here.  Will  you  notice  my 
glass  Tank  ?  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  a  perfect  novelty  in  England." 

"Hooked  at  the  Tank  while  you  were  out  of 
the  room,"  said  Magdalen. 

**  Did  you  P  You  take  no  interest  in  the  subject, 
I  dare  say  P  Quite  natural.  I  took  xio  interest 
either  until  I  was  married.  My  dear  husband- 
dead  many  years  since—formed  my  tastes,  and 
elevated  me  to  himself.  You  have  heard  of  the 
late  Professor  Lecomte,  the  eminent  Swiss  natu- 
ralist P  I  am  his  widow.  The  English  circle  at 
Zmidi  (where  I  lived  in  my  late  master's  service) 
AngMeised  my  name  to  Leeount.  Your  gene- 
rous country  people  will  have  nothing  foreign 
about  them— not  even  a  name,  if  they  can  hdp 
it.  But  I  was  speaking  of  my  husband— my  dear 
husband,  who  permitted  me  to  assist  him  in  his 
pursuits.  I  have  had  only  one  interest  since  his 
death — an  interest  in  science.  Eminent  in  many 
things,  the  Professor  was  great  at  reptiles.  He 
left  me  his  Subjects  and  his  Tank.  I  had  no  other 
legacy.  There  is  the  Tank.  All  the  Subjects 
died  but  this  quiet  little  fellow— this  nice  little 
toad.  Are  you  surprised  at  my  liking  him  ? 
There  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at.  The  Pro- 
fessor lived  long  enough  to  elevate  me  above  the 
common  prejudice  against  the  reptile  creation. 
Properly  understood,  the  reptile  creation  is 
beautiful.  Properly  dissected,  the  reptile  creation 
is  instructive  in  the  last  degree."  She  stretched 
out  her  Httle  finger,  and  gently  stroked  the  toad's 
back  with  the  tip  of  it.  "So  refreshing  to  the 
toudi,"  said  Mrs.  Leeount.  "  So  nice  and  cool 
this  summer  weather !" 


The  bell  from  the  parlour  rang.  Mn.  Leoount 
rose,  bent  fondly  over  the  Aquarium,  toad  chir- 
ruped to  the  toad  at  parting  as  if  it  had  been  a 
bird.  "Mr.  Yanstone  is  ready  to  receive  jao^ 
Follow  me,  if  you  please^  Miss  Garth."  With 
these  words  she  opened  the  door^andled  the  way 
out  of  the  room. 


MR.  LEECH'S  GALLERY. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  the  exact  position  occupied  in 
the  world  of  art  by  Mr.  John  Leedu  The 
great^t  weight  attaches  to  the  labours  of  one 
who  holds  such  a  mirror  up  to  the  time  as 
that  gentleman  does.  It  is  a  faithful  mirror.  It 
shows  all  our  defects  just  as  tbey  are,  and  the 
monitor  stands  beside  it,  nmntin^  relentlessly 
to  every  blemish.  Yet,  n'om  this  particular 
monitor  we  bear  anything,  because  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  rare  good  nature  and  of  extraordinary 
geniality  and  sympathy. 

These  qualities  show  tliemselves  in  Mr. 
Leech's  work,  as  all  the  infinitesimal  shades  of 
a  man's  mind  always  will  show  themselves  in 
what  he  does.  How  they  appear  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  The  element  in  one  man's  character 
which  disposes  us  to  allow  him  to  say  things 
which  we  would  not  listen  to  from  anoth^^ 
is  subtle  and  undefinable.  It  affects  every, 
thing  he  says,  pervades  all  his  deeds  and 
woros.  We  would  even  let  him,  if  he  were 
so  minded,  steal  our  favourite  hobby-hovse,  while 
the  man  not  (rifted  with  these  special  and  inde- 
scribable quahties  must  not  look  over  our  hedge, 
no,  nor  touch  a  twig  of  it. 

He  who  has  a  license  to  tell  us  home  truths 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  exercises  an  important 
function,  and  is  loaded  with  no  small  responsi* 
bility.  To  teach  in  this  way  is  <me  or  Mr. 
Leech's  pren^tives,  and  one  which  we  are  dis- 
posed stron^y  to  contend  for,  in  claiming  for 
nim  a  position  far  above  that  of  a  simple  cari- 
caturist or  a  skilful  dcaugjhtsman. 

In  his  graver  mood,  which  has  the  more  weight 
from  its  holding  him  very  rarely,  John  Leech  has 
some  sad  things  to  say,  and  says  them  with  im- 
mense power.  Let  us  take  an  instance  or  two 
from  some  of  his  works  not  in  the  present  Exhibi- 
tion, but  known  to  every  one.  TVliat  a  miserable 
picture  that  is  of  the  old  man  dressed  like  a  child. 
Wilding  up,  with  a  toy  spade,  a  little  heap  of  sand 
on  the  great  searshore  f  llie  heap  is  labelled 
in  the  old  creature's  miserable  play  vrith  tlie 
letters  £  s.  d.  This  sketch  is  a  sermon 
preached  on  the  text  "  all  is  vanity,"  which  the 
artist  has  placed  underneath  it.  There  is  an- 
other study  of  an  old  totteiing  wretch  jwesenting 
a  bouquet  to  a  coryphee  as  she  stands  at  the 
wing,  which  is  almost  equal  to  the  first  in  its 
grim  and  terrible  force. 

The  drawing  of  the  swollen  Jew  clothier,  who 
has  fattened  on  the  labours  of  a  row  of  skeletons, 
busily  at  work  on  the  tailor's  board,  is  another 
fine  instance  of  the  same  kind  of  power.  The 
"  settling  day  of  the  betting-office  frequenter" 
again:    how   strongly  the  moral  is  enforced 
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in  that  piotam— what  a  waking  up  alter  the 
debauch  which  the  objects  left  about  the  room 
tell  of !  And  the  poor  little  wreteh  rub* 
\Ang  his  ef  es  as  the  policemafi  roughly  wakes 
him,  holding  in  his  Imd  the  eash-oox  which 
that  unhappy  sinxier  has  stolen — what  an  al»eot 
little  creature  it  is,  and  what  a  **  settlkg  mf' 
has  dawned  for  him  at  last ! 

Has  the  Sunday  question  erer  been  dealt  with 
more  adiurably  than  in  that  double  picture 
called  the  Garret  and  the  Conserratoiy  r  The 
misery  of  that  squalid  room  with  the  clothes 
hanj;ing  from  the  ceiling  to  dry,  and  knocking 
against  the  head  of  the  wretckued  ftther  of  the 
family,  who  is  further  rendered  miseraUe  by 
finding  himself  in  the  way  of  all  serts  of  house- 
hold operations  in  which  his  slatternly  wife  is 
engaged,  and  by  a  chorus  of  yells  from  half  a 
doaen  squalling  children.  'And  then  the  splen- 
dour of  the  conservatory,  with  the  rich  pluralist 
sitting  in  his  easy-ohair,  and  a  servant  approach- 
ing  him  with  hie  after-dinner  coffise.  '*  What 
the  people  can  want  with  a<!ry8tal  Palace  on 
SoAoiAyB  I  can't  think  1"  says  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  crystal 
pahioe  of  his  own.  **  Sureir  thev  ought  to  he 
contented  with  their  church  ana  their  home 
afterwards."  Pam  of  eloquence  oould  not 
plead  mere  stroogly,  nor  protest  more  eamestlv. 

Does  the  rea£r  remember  the  two  Ea^isL 
men  at  the  table  d'h6te,  with  their  wooden 
countenances  and  their  desperate  fiction  of 
ignoring  each  other's  presence  P  It  would  be 
impossible  even  at  tlie  hands  of  the  ingenious 
M.  Assolant  for  our  insularities  to  receive 
rougher  treatment,  and  yet  how  every  one  en- 
joys that  study  wh^  adoiowkdging  its  entiw 
truthfuJneaa. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reoal  more  instanees  of 
serious  power  manifested  in  the  wcnrks  of  Jolm 
Leech.  What  a  group  that  is,  assembled  in  the 
neighbourhood  ot  the  Old  Buley  on  the  morn- 
ing of  an  execution!  "Vere'ave  we  been?" 
answers  Ruffian  Number  Two  to  an  inquiry 
from  Ruffian  Number  One.  '^  Why,  to  see  the 
cove  *ung,  to  be  sure." 

These  are  grim  subiects  for  a  humonst 
to  handle,  but  thev  are  aealt  with  in  a  manner 
that  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  strength  of  him 
who,  when  he  lays  aside  the  cap  ana  belli^  can 
speak  very  gravely  and  to  the  purpose.  Nor 
is  a  jingle  of  the  bells  out  of  place  even  when 
some  of  the  more  sedous  subjects  are  being 
dealt  with.  When  the  footman  is  asked  by  his 
master  why  he  insists  en  giving  warning,  and 
replies  that  Miss  Wilkins  has  taken  to  read 
prayers  lately,  and  that  he  (the  footman)  cannot 
"  bemean  himself  to  sav  amen  to  a  governess," 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  fiunkey  is  not  rendered 
less  loa^Jisome  by  reason  of  the  humorous  way 
in  which  it  is  put  before  one. 

And,  while  tliia  particular  development  of  the 
artist's  strength  is  for  a  moment  under  our  eon- 
sideration,  let  us  ask  if  there  be  any  one  who  has 
noticed  and  forgotten  that  terrible  Uaymarket 
drama— that  meeting  of  two  of  the  "race  of 
"unfortunates,"  late  on  a  miserable  night,  and 


that  hitter  qaestion:  "How  long  ha-ve  you 
been  GAY?" 

AUhougji  none  of  the  particular  drawings 
here  mentioned  are  included  in  the  collectioa 
at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  one's  thoughts  will  stray 
frem  the  works  actually  shown  there,  to  others 
by  the  same  hand  which  live  with  extraordinary 
distinctness  in  the  memory :  and  let  us  here  con- 
sider, first,  the  number  alone  of  Mr.  Leech's 
wiorks,  and  the  extraordinary  hiigh  pressure  under 
which  they  have  been  producedT  Consider  that, 
week  after  wieek,  for  years  and  vears,  this  gentle- 
man has  felt  that  he  must  be  forthcomingw^  new 
and  striking  subjects,  and  that  this  terrible  de- 
mand he  haa  been  able  to  meet  week  after  week. 
Consider  how  such  a  labourer  as  this  has  no  rest. 
His  hoars  of  rehixation  are  net  his  own  even; 
far  then,  too,  he  must  be  always  on  the  watch, 
lest  a  good  tlong  should  eseape.  H  Mr.  Leech 
goes  out  hm^ng,  or  makes  an  exeursion  to  the 
I)erby,  or  is  off  to  the  moors,  he  still  can  hardly 
be  satd  to  be  making  a  holiday.  He  carries  his 
task-master,  the  Public,  with  him,  and  thongb, 
doubtless,  the  complete  fitness  of  his  nature 
must  sweeten  such  labour  to  him,  though 
he  must  always  have  the  satisfaction  of  feel- 
ing how  entirely  he  has  diseovered  the  exact 
put  he  has  to  play  in  the  world,  and  that  he  is 
playing  it  witn  all  his  might,  still,  labour  is 
labour,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  month  of  such 
work  must  be  more  than  is  spread  over  the  whole 
lifetime  of  a  large  portion  or  those  persons  who 
torn  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Leech's  books,  and 
think  bow  easy  it  must  have  been  to  get  them  up. 

We  have  spoiran  hitherto  ehiefly  of  the  more 
serious  labours  of  this  artist.  But  Mr.  Leech  has 
other  work  to  do  besides  "  pointiBg  a  moral."  He 
is  possessed  of  a  gilt  which,  belongs  to  so  small  a 
chuBS  tint  you  may  count  its  possessors  at  any  one 
period  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  very  likely 
nave  a  tnumb  to  spare  even  then.  The  quality 
called  humour  is  a  verv  rare  one.  One  has  only 
to  look  baek  to  any  old  collection  of  what  are 
called  caricatures,  or  funny  dcetohes,  to  be  con- 
vinced of  this.  Nor  are  there  wanting  plenty  of 
evidences  in  this  our  own  day  that  genuine 
humour  is  a  most  rare  and  unusual  ^ft.  In  the 
ilhutrations  whi<^  abound  just  at  this  time,  this 
one  quality  of  humour  is  not  often  seen.  The 
comic  art  of  the  day  is  for  the  most  part  possessed 
of  everv  element  except  comedy.  Our  caricatures 
now-a-oays  are  drawn  better  than  the  cartoons. 
The  ligiit  cmd  shade  are  managed  with  a  Rem- 
brandt power.  We  have  elaborate  studies  of 
magnificent  men  and  women  in  clothes  of  the 
last  new  cut.  The  figures  are  perfectly  drawn, 
and  the  engraver  has  done  his  work  as  well  as 
the  artist.  But  this  is  not  what  we  want.  Peg- 
top  trousers  may  be  very  beautiful  things,  and 
worth  the  amount  of  study  bestowed  on  them 
bv  some  of  our  artists,  but  they  are  not  funny, 
dompanson,  therefore,  gives  us  a  higher  appre- 
ciation of  the  works  of  the  great  humonst  whose 
merits  we  are  discussing. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  observe  how,  with  a 
few  random  touches^  as  they  seem,  and  with  a 
word  or  two,  Mr.  Leech  produces  a  result 
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wliick  one  retiirns  to  again  and  again,  and 
always  with  renewed  delight.  The  instances  of 
snch  sketches  from  this  artist's  hand  are  so 
numerous  that  one  hardly  knows  which  to  select. 
Who  lias  not  roared  at  the  ''  Appalling  result  of 
taking  too  much  soda'^P  Who  can  resist  the 
terrible  humour  of  "Not  yet"  ?  Yet  one  might 
almost  count  the  touches  which  have  produced 
these  effects. 

The  injured  housebreaker  apostrophising  the 
carelessness  of  the  servant  who  has  left  the  coal- 
scuttle where  he  has  broken  his  shins  oyer  it ; 
the  reduced  tradesman  who,  with  a  razor  in  one 
hand  and  a  blud{;eon  in  the  other,  offers  the 
first  for  sale  to  a  little  gentleman  who  is  crossing 
Westminster-bridge  at  two  o'clock  on  a  foggy 
morning ;  the  pet  child  explaining  that  it  cannot 
be  for  the  want  of  deaning  that  papa's  watch 
will  not  go,  as  she  and  baby  had  been  washing 
it  that  very  morning ;  the  fancy  portrait  of  the 
individual  who  sen£  fifty  pounds  for  income-tax 
(unclaimed)  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
All  these,  and  fifty  more  might  be  named  at  ran- 
dom, are  in  the  stron^t  sense  of  the  word 
humorous,  and  never  fail  to  give  one  pleasure, 
however  often  one  may  return  to  them. 

Wlio  is  there,  too,  tuatis  such  a  master  of  the 
hopeless  as  Mr.  Leedi  ?  Who  is  there  that  can 
show  such  a  scene  that  one  actually  feels  un- 
comfortable in  looking  at  it  ?  "  Here's  t'other 
'bus  a  coming  "  howls  the  conductor  to  the  little 
fat  old  gentleman  who  is  trotting  along  with  an 
immense  flower-pot  under  eacn  arm.  He  is 
fat  and  elderly,  he  is  loaded  in  the  most  in- 
convenient manner ;  he  is  hurried ;  he  has  the 
difficult  task  to  perform  of  climbing  to  the  roof 
of  an  omnibus,  and  one  sees  that  that  roof  is 
crowded  with  passengers  ahready.  It  is  thus 
that  Mr.  Leech  pUes  up  the  fun  when  in  this 
pitiless  mood.  There  b  another  drawing  of  an 
attentive  husband  bringing  a  bottle  of  porter 
which  is  very  much  "  up,"  to  his  wife  who  is 
travelling  by  rail,  which  is  something  of  this 
same  kind.  The  bell  is  ringing,  and  everything 
is  escaping  from  the  wretched  man's  hands.  One 
longs  to  help  him. 

B  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features,  too, 
of  all  the  scenes  which  Mr.  Leech  portrays,  that 
his  performers  have  always  the  exact  appearance 
which  fits  them  to  play  their  parts.  Li  the 
drawing  of  the  little  man  offering  one  of  his 
great-coats  to  a  perfect  Daniel  Lambert  of  a 
friend  who  is  just  going  away  in  the  rain,  the 
artist  has  discovered  bv  an  almost  inconceivable 
intuition  that  the  little  man  must  have  a  par- 
ticidar  kind  of  coiffure.  And  how  certainly  it 
was  part  of  that  especial  small  personaj^e  that 
his  hair  should  stick  up  on  the  top  of  his  head 
no  one  can  doubt  who  looks  at  him.  There  are 
hundreds  of  other  instances  throughout  his 
works  of  the  same  fitness  of  the  pertormer  for 
the  part  which  this  excellent  manager  assigns 
to  him. 

Mr.  Leech's  oil  sketches  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall  afford  the  public  the  first  oppoi-tunity  of 
being  brought  face  to  face  with  the  actual  work 
of  Mr.  Leech's  hand.    The  drawings,  as  he  exe- 


cutes them,  are  cut  away  as  fast  as  they  are 
finished,  and  it  is  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  engraver's  process  and  the  printing  press 
that  the  designs  are  known  to  most  of  us.  At 
the  Egyptian  Hall,  the  actual  work  of  the  artist's 
hand  is  seen,  and  this  gives  the  exhibition  an 
especial  interest. 

in  these  sketches,  too,  some  greater  scope  is 
given  for  the  development  of  that  strong  feeling 
for  the  picturesque  which  those  who  have 
summed  up  Mr.  Leech's  claim  to  the  title  of 
artist  must  certainly  (even  from  a  study  of 
his  small  drawings)  have  put  to  his  credit. 
Though  these  oil  sketches  now  exhibiting 
are  small,  it  is  extraordinary  how  largely 
they  are  drawn  and  how  boldly  composed. 
The  best  of  them  always  tell  weD,  even  at  a 
great  distance,  and  seem  expressly  designed  to 
do  so.  In  the  picture  of  the  poor  little  gent 
affably  greeting  ihe  great  man  on  his  reappear- 
ance in  the  hunting-field,  this  is  particularly 
striking  and  observiiDle.  The  shades  in  the  land- 
scape show  to  advantage  even  half  across  the  ex- 
hibition room.  This  is  so,  again,  in  the  admirable 
sketch  of  Ihe  old  sailor  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the 
young  lady  who  "carries  too  much  sail"  for  a 
windy  day.  The  slate-coloured  sky  merged  in 
the  norizon  at  one  side  is  admirably  broad  in 
its  effect ;  and,  though  you  naturally  go  close  to 
the  picture  to  study  the  character-painting  of 
the  old  sailor — with  liis  board-like  trousers,  and 
his  ioUy,  good-natured  face — you  will  find,  as  you 
look  back  covetously  at  thfs  masterly  sketch, 
before  you  leave  the  room,  that  most  of  its 
greater  points — such  as  the  truth  andgracefulness 
of  the  girl's  figure  leaning  against  the  wind,  the 
firmness  of  the  sailor,  not  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  tempest,  the  hopeless  immovability  of 
the  terrier,  with  his  hair  blown  almost  off  his 
back— are  as  telling  at  a  distance  as  they  are 
near.  In  the  "  Cupid  at  Sea,"  the  "best  pre- 
ventive against  sea-sickness,"  and  the  "Bracing 
Day,"  we  still  find  this  quality  of  broad  and 
powerful  general  effect,  as  also  in  the  sketch  of 
the  little  Doy  on  the  white  pony  talking  to  the 
ladies  in  Rotten  Row. 

How  wonderful  is  that  scene  of  desolation, 
the  "  Cupid  at  Sea ;"  how  excellently  composed 
with  that  bit  of  boat  hanging  from  the  davits, 
and  the  wet  sloppy  deck !  Tlie  desperate  egotism 
of  sea-sickness  is  nobly  given  here,  and  there  are 
a  pair  of  legs  in  one  comer  with  sickness  in 
every  line  of  them.  The  same  subject  is  handled 
again,  with  a  depth  of  feeling  that  speaks  of 
many  rough  passages  endured  by  the  artist,  in 
the  other  steam-boat  scene  mentioned  above.  The 
expression  of  the  mouth  in  the  principal  figure, 
who  is  trying  to  counteract  by  his  own  move- 
ments those  of  the  lively  steam-packet,  is  almost 
too  truthful.  This  scene  is  renaered  additionally 
painful  by  a  back  view  of  a  sturdy  wretch  who 
IS  not  oidy  not  sick,  but  is  actually  so  secure  of 
himself  as  to  be  able  to  smoke.  Who  that  has 
been  troubled  with  the  "  nial  de  mei"  does  not 
know  the  disgust  with  which  one  looks  upon  an 
individual  of  this  sort  who  may  happen  to  be 
one's  travelling  companion  P 
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But  Mr.  Leech  can  enjoy  himself  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  of  salt  water  even  when  it  is  at  its 
roughest,  only  he  prefers,  apparently,  to  do  so 
on  a  pier>end  or  on  the  beach.  There  is  the 
truest  appreciation  of  all  that  is  finest  in  cloud 
and  wind  and  wave,  in  that  superb  study  the 
"  Bracing  Day."  The  grand  sweep  of  the  green 
waves  is  very  truthful,  and  the  artist  has  not 
been  too  much  blown  about  to  fail  of  enjoy- 
ing the  fun  of  the  scene,  as  keenly  as  the 
two  delightful  children  who  are  vainly  trying 
to  make  head  against  the  hurricane.  What  a 
jolly  time  those  two  are  having  of  it,  and  with 
what  an  appetite  they  will  go  back  to  dinner! 
The  performance  of  the  Female  Blondin  is  an- 
other scene  which  the  artist  has  evidently  en- 
joyed iVom  some  very  safe  place.  How  truly 
the  figure  is  drawn  and  how  admirably  studied 
are  the  sweeping  lines  that  mark  the  effect  of 
the  wind  on  tne  skirts  of  the  performer's  dress. 

Mr.  Leech  likes  tiie  liunting-field ;  he  likes 
Rotten  Row;  he  is  fond  of  seeing  people 
well  dressed  and  prosperous;  he  has  no  pro- 
pensity for  the  squalid,  the  terrible,  nor  what 
is  almost  worse,  the  uncomfoHable  —  which 
is  a  much  more  prevalent  taste  than  is  sup- 
posed generally.  Mr.  Leech  likes  to  see 
people  enjoying  themselves,  and  so  he  has 
dwelt  with  an  especial  relish  on  this  speci- 
men of  a  certain  phase  of  life  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  perfectly  enjoyable  that  is  to  be 
found — namely,  the  life  at  au  English  country- 
house.  Such  a  party  as  that  here  represented 
is  often  supposed  in  Mr.  Leech's  drawings,  but 
generally  the  ladies  and  the  gentlemen  are 
shown  separately.  The  men  are  hunting  or 
shooting,  and  the  ladies  are  writing  letters  or  in- 
specting wardrobes.  Li  the  "Game  of  Cro- 
quet" they  are  brought  together.  Never  was 
a  better  invention  for  summer  weather,  when 
shooting  and  hunting  are  not  to  be  had,  and 
when  ic  would  be  too  hot  for  such  pastimes 
even  were  they  otherwise  practicable.  This 
picture  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  ar- 
tist's favourites  among  his  own  productions, 
and  is  caressed,  as  the  French  phrase  it,  to  a 
high  degree  of  finish.  Considered  in  the  light 
of  a  pastime  that  lends  itself  to  the  looping  up 
of  petticoats,  the  revelation  of  symmetrical 
boots,  and  the  displaying  of  all  sorts  of  fancy 
dresses,  the  "  Game  of  Croquet"  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  that  increase  of  early 
marriages  which  the  recent  reports  on  such 
matters  inform  us  of. 

Sunnv  lawns,  breezy  downs  with  the  sea  below 
them,  English  pasture  land  with  intersecting 
brooks,  and  pollard  willows  by  the  side  of 
tiiem,  gleams  of  sunshine  here,  and  the  shadow 
of  a  cloud  there — these  are  specialities  of  Mr. 
Leech's,  almost  as  much  as  those  effects  of  dark 
cloud  and  raging  sea,  to  which  we  have  before 
adverted. 

Although  it  b  natural  that  in  turning  his 
drawings  mto  paintings  Mr.  Leech  should  select 
those  which  were  most  characterised  by  pic- 
turesque beauty,  there  are  not  wanting  many 
selected  simply  for  their  humour  and  fun.    The 


tact  and  knowfed^  with  which,  in  these, 
the  artist  has  seized  the  strong  point,  the 
thing  which  will  tell,  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised.  Consider,  for  instance,  that  marvelloas 
sketch  of  the  "  Head  of  the  Family"  dining  on 
the  stairs.  Consider  how  much  that  is  fore- 
gone is  implied  in  it.  How  evidently  has  the 
miserable  little  man  been  hunted  out  of  every 
room  in  the  house.  He  has  never  even  had  the 
chance  of  brushing  his  hair,  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  even  his  clean  linen  is  locked  up. 
The  matrons  are  having  it  all  their  own  way,  and 
how  fiercely  they  are  gloating  over  the  "  real 
master  of  the  house"  up-stairs,  who  is  being 
handled  in  such  an  intensely  professional  manner 
by  the  leading  official,  that  not  the  most  know- 
ing of  that  terrible  group  can  take  exception 
against  her  style  of  treatment.  In  tliis  sketch 
there  is  no  exaggeration.  The  case  is  that  this 
poor  little  man  was  miserably  bandied. about 
from  pillar  to  post,  and  had  no  comfort  in  liis 
life.  This  is  what  the  sketch  tells  you,  and  less 
stronffly  put  it  would  not  have  told  it  you  at  all. 
In  alTthe  arts  much  that  is  out  of  sight,  much 
that  is  past,  and  sometimes  what  is  ruture,  bar. 
to  be  put  before  you  in  a  small  compass,  and 
strong  measures — some  of  them  savouring  of 
exaggeration— are  needed  to  carry  out  this 
object  effectively. 

One  is  glad  to  find  in  this  collection  some  of 
our  particular  favourites  among  Mr.  Leech's 
works.  There  is  the  cannon-practice,  for  in- 
stance— the  party  enjoying  a  sail  in  a  pleasure- 
boat,  and  suddenly  ahurmed  by  the  descent  of 
some  heavy  object  into  the  water  close  astern. 
"  It's  only  the  artillery  a  practt-sing,"  they  are 
told  by  the  boatman,  "  and  that's  one  of  their 
cannon-balls."  Here,  too,  is  our  delightful  and 
irritable  friend  having  hia  hair  cut,  and  being 
greeted  with  the  supererogatory  information 
that  his  'air  is  very  tlun  on  the  top.  Bj  all  that 
we  have  in  our  different  ways  endured  in  being 
told  that  our  hair  is  thin  or  thick,  or  dr^  or 
harsh,  when  we  wanted  it  simply  cut  by  a  silent 
operator,  we  greet  this  ferocious  expression  of 
indignation  on  the  part  of  the  injured  indindual 
thus  insulted  with  a  reminder  of  his  personal 
defects.  The  satire  entitled  ''Married  for 
Money,"  and  the  cruel  study  of  the  poor  bdy 
who  likes  the  hair  turned  oack  because  "it 
shows  so  much  of  the  fiaoe,"  are  in  this  exhibi- 
tion also,  the  sight  of  which  only  makes  us  want 
more,  and  sends  us  away  grumbling  because 
there  are  still  wanting  from  the  collection  some 
of  our  pet  drawings,  which  will  appear  here  yet, 
let  us  nope,  another  day.    . 

This  gallery,  in  which  we  have  made  these 
reflections,  is  certainlv  a  delig^htful  lounge.  One 
can  look  at  Mr.  Leech's  drawings  here,  without 
even  the  trouble  of  holding  up  tne  book  or  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves.  You  can  take  up  your 
position  on  one  of  the  ottomans  before  two  or 
three  of  your  especL-d  favourites,  and  enjoy  them 
either  alone,  or  still  better  with  a  friend  who 
thoroughly  understands  the  merits  of  this  admi- 
rable artist.  For,  one  of  Mr.  Leech's  most  ex- 
traordinary qualities  is  that  he  appeals  in  turn 
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to  almost  every  class.  Men  of  the  keenest  wit 
and  of  the  highest  inteUectoal  attainments  are 
delighted  by  ms  sketches,  and  so  is  the  eirand 
clerk  who  sees  them  (it  is  a  merciful  provision) 
through  the  shop  windows. 

Long  may  Mr.  Leech's  poorer  admirers  enio^ 
that  gratuitous  opportunity  of  enjoying  ms 
works.  Long  may  those  whose  moderate  means 
will  enable  them  to  do  so,  go  in  and  buy.  And 
often  hereafter  may  we,  who  are  ready  to  come 
down  with  our  shillings,  be  able  to  get  in  ex- 
change for  them,  a  signt  of  more  of  tnose  bril- 
liant sketches  fresh  &om  the  hand  of  one  of 
ther  most  fertile  of  our  English  humorists, 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  artists  of  our 
sdiool  and  day ! 


COURT-MARTIAL  FINDINGS, 

Alokg  train  of  courts-martial  have  been  held 
at  various  times  on  offences  that  have  relation 
to  anything  in  the  world  but  what  is  martial — 
harlequinades  of  official  inquiry  which,  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  haveiumished  the  scandal 
and  amusement  of  the  times.  A  little  groping 
and  diligence  will  bring  a  few  of  the  more  notable 
together  in  a  focus. 

Any  one  who  studies  the  catalogue  of  these 
curious  tribunals  will  be  struck  bv  one  ttrj 
curious  feature  in  their  relation  to  the  public — 
the  full,  steady,  and  indignant  current  of  protest 
that  has  always  waited  on  their  proceedings. 
The  contemporaneous  journals  are  always  over- 
flowing with  angry  denunciations  of  these  clumsy 
and  subitrary  investigations.  Another  curious 
feature  is  the  almost  invariably  mistaken  con- 
clusion such  courts  arrive  at — so  gross  and 
monstrous  as  to  require  a  tardy  and  reluctant 
rectification  from  higher  authorities.  Then  is 
scarcely  a  sentence  or  "finding"  of  any  femous 
court-martial  that  has  not  gone  astray  in  one 
direction  or  the  other— sinning  either  in  a  whole- 
sale or  unexpected  levity  so  ludicrously  at  vari- 
ance with  the  evidence  as  to  take  away  one's 
breath,  or  else  in  a  tyrannous  and  crushing  con- 
demnation as  utterly  unwarranted  by  existing 
evidence.  In  a  wholesome  revision,  on  which 
public  opinion  has,  happily,  some  direct  pres- 
bore,  is  the  only  safeguard  of  innocence ;  and 
their  functions  neing  thus  virtually  abrogated 
through  sheer  incompetency,  courts-martial  are, 
fortunately,  restricted  to  the  bald  and  barren 
duties  of  mere  note-tdcers  and  gamerers  of  foots 
for  a  higher  tribunal.  Over  the  portals  of  the 
Judge  Advocate's  office  should  surely  be  written 
— as  over  other  Circumlocution  Offices — "How 
»o^  to  do  it." 

There  was  a  very  fast,  fine,  and  exquisite  regi- 
ment of  horse,  a  perfect  squadron  of  duidies, 
the  very  pinks  of  ton  and  fashion,  and  who 
reflectea  the  graces  and  elegancies,  as  they 
bore  the  name,  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent.  This  was  the  famous  Tenth 
Hussars,  ^vniose  airs  and  refinements,  and  cool 
insolence,  were  the  talk  and  amusement  of 
fifty  years  ago.  The  legends  of  their  polite 
ill-breeding  were  numerous.     How  they  went 


to  balls  on  the  express  understanding  that 
the  "  Tenth  never  dtmce,"  became  a  household 
word;  and  how  the  beau  captain,  who,  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  was  seduced  by  a  capti- 
vating hostess  into  a  reluctant  consent,  signified 
his  pleasure  by  inspecting  the  young  person 
offered  to  his  notice  by  a  "Trot  her  out>  then  !*' 
These  and  other  vulgarities  quite  prepared 
the  public  for  any  symptoms  of  disorder  in  the 
economy  of  the  regiment.  Such  svmptoms 
showed  themselves  in  the  great  Waterloo  year, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifteen.  The  Prince 
Regent's  Own  had  been  of  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion, under  the  command  of  Colonel  Quentm, 
and,  in  reference  to  the  poultry  and  kine  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  troopers  had 
not  behaved  with  a  soldierly  abstinence.  These 
excesses  had  been  commented  on  in  sev^^ 
general  orders  not  certainly  in  any  very  special 
or  invidious  manner,  but  in  company  with 
many  other  corps.  Plundering,  in  fact,  was 
more  or  less  common  to  every  large  army  in 
a  foreign  country.  However,  on  the  return 
home  of  the  regiment,  the  officers  affected 
to  resent  bitteriy  the  discredit  which  had  been 
cast  upon  their  regiment,  and  pretended  to 
think  that  it  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  conduct  of  Colonel  Quentin,  who  was  highly 
unpopukr  with  them,  possibly  because  be  was 
some  shades  "  finer"  than  his  "fine"  subalterns, 
and  basked  and  blinked  in  the  soft  sunlicht  of 
Prince  Regent  favour.  By-and-by  it  todt  the 
shape  of  a  sort  of  round  robin,  precisely  as  in 
the  instance  of  a  late  notorious  case,  and  it 
was  determined  to  hunt  him  from  the  regiment 
by  means  of  an  appeal,  signed  by  some  of  the 
officers,  and  addressed  to  the  highest  authorities. 
Colonel  Quentin  at  once  prayed  for  a  court- 
martial,  which  was  granted ;  and  a  most  tedious 
inquiry  was  then  entered  upon.  It  is  to  be 
seen  published  in  a  thick  volume,  and  fks 
result  was  a  virtual  acquittal  on  the  charges. 
Some  indiscretion  was  proved ;  for  which  the  sen- 
tence was  a  slight  reprmiand.  But,  in  a  nitber 
lengthy  memorandum  from  head-quarters,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  this  sort  of  combination  among 
officers  against  one  of  their  number  was  very  un- 
worthy, and  prejudicial  to  the  interestfrof  l^e  ser- 
vice, and  ttiat  therefore  every  one  of  twentr-two 
exquisites  who  had  signed  the  memorial,  should 
be  forthwith  obliged  to  leave  the  regiment,  and 
drafted  into  other  corps  as  opportunity  and 
vacancies  might  occur.  Here  was  a  heavy  blow 
and  great  discouragement,  which  should  surely 
have  acted  as  a  warning  to  recent  unUwAil  com- 
binations of  officers,  and  here  is  a  wholesome 
precedent  for  those  in  authority  as  to  the  proper 
and  suitable  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  So  was 
scattered  that  cohort  of  military  Brummels.  Its 
honours  passed  on  to  the  regiment  of  Utie  next 
succeedUng  number — the  scarfet  trousered — 
who,  in  the  polite  recrimination  of  social  inter- 
course, hail  each  other  as  "  stud  groom,"  "dash- 
dashed  cur,"  and  other  pleasant  raiUery. 

The  loose  irre^lar  notions   of   these  wild 
courts  where  justice  is  dealt  out  on  the  uncer- 
tain twirl  of  a  teetotum,  are  happily  Ulustrated 
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in  an  investiffation  of  a  hundred  years  back. 
It  may  be  fainy  termed  a  court-martial  run  mad. 
In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  forty-six 
there  was  a  court  sitting  on  Admiral  Lestocq^ 
presided  oyer  by  Admiral  Mayne.  This  officer 
bad,  it  appeared,  behaved  in  a  very  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  manner  out  in  some  remote  colony 
towards  some  one  under  his  authority ;  trying 
him  in  the  summary  fashion  common  with  the 
colonial  despots  of  that  era,  and  casting  him 
into  prison  for  a  ])eriod  of  fifteen  months. 
Coming  home,  this  injured  man  took  refuge  in  an 
action  m  the  Common  Pleas ;  the  curious  issue 
of  which  was,  that  the  covft  which  was  about 
trying  Admiral  Lestocq  found  itself  in  the  se- 
rious embarrassment  of  being  suddenly  deprived 
of  Admiral  Mayne,  its  president,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  was 
soon  released  from  civil  custody,  but  the  indigv. 
nation  of  the  military  court  bla^d  out  fiercely 
m  a  oompkint  to  his  majesty.  The  kings  of 
England  in  those  times  were  anything  but  rois 
fedn^ts,  and  an  answer  ^eculy  came  back 
through  his  Grace  of  Newcastle,  begging  of  the 
court  to  proceed  with  its  duties :  assuring  them 
that  full  satisfaction  should,  be  given  them  for 
**  the  late  indignity,'^  and  that  l^ey  might  rely 
on  *'hiB  majesty's  protection."  A  few  years 
Liter  there  was  a  party  of  what  were  called  the 
king's  friends :  of  whom  these  gentlemen  seem 
to  have  been  precursors. 

Somewhat  mollified,  the  tribunal  agreed  to 
resume  its  duties :  yet  not  without  drawing  up 
a  violent  protest  affauist  the  conduct  of  Sir  John 
Willes,  Xnt.,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas — conceived  in  very  savage  and 
personal  terms.  In  this  they  allude  to  the  re- 
peliion  of  the  preceding  year, '45,  and  skilfully 
insinuate  that  Sir  John  Wiiles,  Knt.,  was  play- 
ing into  the  hands  of  disaffected  persons,  ''and 
had  no  regard  to  the  honour  and  safety  of  his 
majesty,"  with  ot^er  gross  hints  and  asper- 
sions,  very  indecc»ons,  and  below  the  dignity  of 
one  court  in  its  relation  with  another.  Sfow- 
ever,  later  on,  when  his  majesty's  friends  had 
finished  with  Admiral  Lestocq,  we  ar«  startled 
to  light  upon  a  full  apolosy  direeted  to  the  out- 
raged Chief  Justice,  and  conceived  in  terms 
almost  as  abject  as  the  insult  was  offensive.  It 
began  by  setting  out  that  nothing  was  more 
becoming  in  a  gentleman  than  to  ackno^edge 
Idraself  wrong  when  he  was  conscious  of  having 
bdmved  so.  That  they  were  conscious  that  the 
reflections  east  upon  his  lordship  were  unjvsi, 
unwarraMable,  and  wUhoui  any  foundation  what- 
ever ;  "and,"  this  very  handsome  apology  goes 
on,  "  we  ask  pardon  of  his  lordship,  and  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  indignity  offered 
to  his  lordship  and  to  the  court." 

The  most  notable  court-martial  within  the  last 
hundred  years  or  so  was  the  famous  one  on  Gene- 
ral Whitelocke,  for  cowardice,  at  Buenos  Ayrea. 
It  fills  a  swollen  volume  of  intricate  eridence  in 
solving  nice  points  as  to  the  conduct  of  an 
assault,  and  innumerable  witnesses.  Yet  it 
lasted  only  thirty-one  days,  about  the  same  time 
that  a  recent  investigation  took  to  find  out 


whether  a  backboard  was  used  on  a  particular 
day,  or  whether  a  visit  was  paid  to  a  flower- 
show,  or  a  challenge  had  been  declined  or  ac- 
cepted, with  other  valuable  particulars. 

There  was  another  general's  trial  which  had 
some  notoriety:  Lord  George  Sackeville,  who 
commanded  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Mmden. 
Here,  too,  the  insinuation  was  cowardice,  and 
his  majesty  King  George  the  Second  was  pleased 
to  take  so  direct  an  interest  in  the  inquiry,  that 
he  had  it  conveyed  to  Lord  George  before  the 
investigation  was  concluded,  that  whatever  the 
sentence  might  be,  it  shoukl  be  put  in  force 
against  him  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  seems 
to  have  been  hardly  dealt  with,  this  noble  lord; 
for  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall  has  proved  from 
other  sources  that  he  was  a  man  of  real  per- 
sonal courage,  and  tiiat  the  affair  at  Minden 
arose  from  pure  misconception.  To  revenge  him- 
self on  the  king,  and  on  all  ooncemea  with 
royalty.  Lord  George  wrote— accordiog  to  more 
than  one  ardeiit  commentator  on  the  most  vexed 
of  vexed  Questions— 4he  Letters  of  Junius. 

The  trial  of  Admiral  Byng,  who,  besides  the 
niemory  of  his  unfortunate  end,  had  the  noto- 
riety of  being  shot  to  death — ^not  hanged,  as 
Voltaire  put  it — ^"  to  encourage  theot&v"-* 
was  more  in  the  nature  of  political  sacrifice. 
A  disappointed  public  required  a  victim  to  be 
thrown  to  them,  and  this  unlucky  admiral  was 
selected  for  the  purpose. 

But  these  investigations  as  to  personal  cob- 
duct  in  the  field,  or  at  sea,  bear  a  very  small 
proportiMi  to  the  inquiries  for  violajtionof 
the  laws  of  the  interior  economy  of  regiments 
which  really  make  up  the  bulk  of  most  courts- 
martial.  The  persons  whotitnlarly  profess 
themselves  ''officers  and  gentlemen"  aire  the 
parties  above  all  others  who  are  always  on  trial 
for  outraging  the  ordinary  decencies  which  those 
honoured  designations  oomprise.  And  the  mill-' 
tary  indictment  generally  casts  itself,  in  the 
''common  form,"^  of  some  sueh  little  meanness, 
as  this: 

"York,  1764.  At  a  court-martial  luld  this 
dav.  Captain  Dodd  was  found  not  guilty  of  un- 
soldier-Iike  conduct  in  endeavouring  to  impede 
his  prosecutor  in  his  succession  to  the  mijonty." 

M  is  a  curious  feature,  too,  in  these  mvesti- 
gations,  the  numbers  that  break  down  for  want 
of  evidence— a  significant  hint  of  their  bein^sei 
on  foot  by  malice  and  ill  will,  or  professional 
jealousy.  More  curious  still  is  the  large  num- 
oer  that  have  to  be  rectified  by  the  interference 
of  higher  auUiority. 

Lawyers  laugh  at  the  clumsy  machinery  for 
cross-examination,  the  minute  and  exact  note- 
taking,  during  which  all  the  force  and  pressure 
of  severe  questioning  evaporates.  So  far  back 
as  a  century  ago  we  fina  tiie  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  had  deputed  two  barristers  to  watch 
a  military  prosecution,  protesting  against  this 
sort  of  procedure,  and  addressing  a  gentle  re- 
monstrance to  the  court.  It  entreatedthe  adop- 
tion of  the  vivft  voce  svstem,  in  force  in  the 
common  law  courts  of  the  country.  But  the 
Horse  Gumrds,"  with  the  stoM  impenetra- 
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bitity  of  the  day,  declined  to  make  any  altera- 

The  affairs  of  Colonel  Donglass,  of  another 
gallant  cavalry  colonel  (an  earl),  and  of  Lien- 
tenant  Perry,  are  all  fresh  in  the  memory  of  this 
generation. 

Anv  one  who  takes  the  trouble  of  winnowing 
and  clasaif?ing  the  huge  bnlk  of  these  investigar 
tions  will  Be  struck  by  one  cnrioos  feature,  that 
oat  of  every  hundred  about  serenty  per  cent 
are  **  for  the  unoffioer-like  and  nngentlemanly*' 
offence  of  "  conversion,"  to  use  the  technical  legal 
term,  in  some  shape  of  the  reg;imental  moneys  or 
stores.  It  is  cunons  that  this  species  of  default, 
so  rare  among  other  societies  of  gentlemen, 
should  crop  up  so  abundantly  among  individuak 
who  are  tiiutarly  supposed  to  be  above  such 
vices ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  part  of  that  pleasant 
vtonicaX  fiction  which  makes  members  of  the 
guild  of  solicitors  gentlemen  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. A  certain  per-centage,  too,  is  for  the 
offence— also  "  unofficer-liite'*— of  purloining 
articles  of  personal  property;  and  there  is  a 
most  extraordinary  finding  on  record,  which  de- 
serves allusion  here.  An  officer  and  gentleman 
was  charged  with  "shameful  and  scandalous 
conduct  in  stealing  a  pocket-handkerchief,  the 
property  of  another  officer,  and  with  also  steal- 
ing a  bottle  of  wine  from  tlie  mess-room,  and  at 
the  same  time  allowing  it  to  be  charged  in  the 
account  of  a  captain."  This  eentleman  is  found 
guilty  in  a  cunous  jumble  of  censure  and  ex- 
tenuation^ and  is  sentenced  to  be  suspended 
from  his  rank  and  pay  for  six  months.  There 
surely  could  be  no  mitigated  shape  of  stealing 
known  even  to  martial  law— a  purloining  "  avec 
des  drconstances  att^nuaates"— and  if  it  were  a 
genuine  full-bodied  theft,  it  was  a  ridiculously 
fi^ht  sentence.  Another  offender  was  brought  to 
trial  for  the  '*  nnofficer-like"  (a  compound  clearly 
suggested  to  the  military  kwyers  hj  no  other 
wordinthe  world  than  "  unsportsmanlike")  "  and 
UDgentlemanly  conduct  in  quitting  Hiisea  bar- 
racks when  in  debt  to  a  poor  icidow  woman 
that  Utt  hdffingi  one  pound  three  shillings  and 
fivepence,  and  to  a  soldier's  wife  for  washing 
thirteen  and  eightpence  halfpenny."  This 
curious  charge  is  only  redeemea  by  the  exqui- 
site bit  of  ung:rammatical bathos, the"  poorwidow 
that  lets  lodgings,"  whose  case  is  so  handsomely 
taken  up  by  the  authorities. 

Another  indictment  charges  a  prisoner  with 
havinff  "  lifted  hb  clenched  nand  ajid  struck  the 
said  lieutenant  a  blow  on  the  face  in  a  most 
horrid  manner** — such  conduct,  it  adds,  perhaps 
with  a  little  superfluity,  "  being  highly  preju- 
dicial to  his  majesty's  service."  Curiosity  will, 
no  doubt,  have  been  excited  as  to  the  character 
of  this  specially  "horrid  manner"  of  inflicting  a 
blow. 

Another  singular  revision  of  a  finding  will 
cause  astonishment.  An  officer  had  been  charged 
with  the  offence  of  drawing  regimental  pay  and 
allowances  for  a  soldier  who,  it  was  proved,  had 
left  the  army  long  before.  Of  which  charge  the 
court  virtually  acquitted  the  prisoner,  admitting, 
indeed,  that  the  money  had  been  so  drawn,  but  | 


without  any  fraud  or  culnability  whatsoever. 
However,  "bis  Royal  lugbness  the  Prince 
Regent  is  much  surprised  at  the  inconsisteiu^ 
of  this  finding,  ftc,  inasmuch  as  the  court  admits 
the  prisoner  to  have  committed  the  act  de- 
scribed in  the  chaige,  &c^  which  is  not  only 
most  incorrect  in  itself,  but  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  law,  order,  and  regulation."  It  is 
weUlmown  that  "every  principle  of  law,"  as  it 
is  understood  outside  the  barrack-room,  requires 
a  certain  malice  and  intention  to  constitute  a 
criminal  offence,  but  because  here  the  court  had 
found  the  technical  words  of  the  chaige  proved, 
without  this  necessary  purpose  and  malice,  he 
was  to  be  considered  guilty ! 

Another  sort  of  Dewberry  deciaioa  is  worth 
disentombing.  A  young  subaltern  being  brought 
to  trial  for  the  old  ojng-don^  chaige  of  "  un- 
officer-like  and  ungentlemaiuy  conduct"  in 
"  making  a  noise"  in  a  room,  and  further,  "  iu 
continuing  to  do  so  after  receiving  orders  to 
the  contrary,"  was  found  guilty  of  those  offences, 
but  incomprehensibly  and  mysteriously  acquitted 
of  the  "  unofficer-like  and  ungentlemanly  con- 
duct ;"  as  it  appeared  "  that  a  certain  degree 
of  obedience  was  paid  to  the  colonel's,  orders." 
The  "  unoffioer-like  conduct"  would  appear,  to 
mere  civilian  eyes,  to  have  been  a  description 
of  the  succeeding  charges,  and  not  a  charge 
itself.  But  the  principles  of  martial  law  are 
inscrutable. 

Captain  Scott  was  indicted  for  "  not  moving 
in  the  theatre  to  let  the  major  pass,  and  then 
only  putting  his  sword  out  of  the  way  in  the 
most  ungracious  way  possible,  and  still  persist- 
ing not  to  {tie)  move  his  person,  and  then  pre- 
venting the  major  to  return  {sic)  to  his  place." 
Pure  civilian  minds  are  here  again  at  a  loss 
which  to  admire  most,  the  curious  offence  itself^ 
or  the  strangely  elegant  military  Saxon  in  which 
it  is  shaped. 

Among  the  heinous  offences  which  these  ex.- 
pansive  terms  "unofficer-like  and  ungentle- 
manly "  cover,  it  would  appear  that  writing  to  the 
public  prints  is  the  most  enormous.  It  is  the  un- 
pardonable sin.  Some  one  brought  forward  iu  a 
morning  journal  an  official  censui-e  of  the  Prince 
Regent"s,  in  reference  to  a  deceased  officer,  and 
a  military  friend  of  the  latter  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Morning  Chronicle  with  anony- 
mous signature,  in  very  calm  and  temperate  re- 
monstrance. Unluckily,  at  the  end  he  happened 
to  make  the  reasonable  comment  that  the  Prince 
Regent's  opinion  was  not  shared  iu  by  the  twelve 
or  thirteen  other  members  of  the  court.  This 
became  military  treason.  The  writer  was  hunted 
down  and  dragged  from  his  concealment.  He 
was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be 
cashiered :  but  the  court,  in  singularly  earnest 
langua<^e,  recommended  him  to  mercy,  on  the 
very  obvious  ground  that  there  was  clearly  no 
wilful  intention  of  being  disrespectful  to  liis 
"  Royal  Hiffhness  the  Prince  Regent."  But  the 
First  Gentleman  in  Europe,  one  of  whose 
gentlemanly  virtues  was  never  to  forget  a  free 
remark  either  on  his  person  or  his  character, 
took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  the  recommenda- 
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tion :  merely  endorsing  on  the  proceedings, "  His 
Royal  Highness  approves  the  finding,  and  judg- 
ment, ftc." 

Another  gentleman  is  brought  to  trial  for 
"faUeljf  asserting  tliat  he  had  pulled  Major 
Mei^  by  the  nose,  and  taken  his  (tne  prisoner's) 
feet  from  tlie  Hudibrastic  seat  of  honour." 
This  puerility  was  made  the  subject  of  serious 
investigation,  and  resulted  in  the  '*  cashiering  " 
of  the  officer  who  had  so  unluckily  omitted  to 
justify  his  Hudibrastic  metaphors  by  any  sub- 
stantial foundation  of  truth. 

There  is  a  grandiloquence  in  some  of  the 
"Findings"  beside  which  the  periods  of  a 
common  judge's  charge  sound  humdram  enough. 
In  the  case  of  an  officer  mysteriously  and  won- 
derfully named  "Sir  Hunger  ford  Hoskyns," 
"His  majesty  expressed  his  regret  that  Sir 
Hungerford  Hoskyns  should  have  so  luUed 
himself  inio  a  conviction  of  the  fairness  of  this 
transaction."  Not  oven  the  distinguished 
officer  who  in  a  late  investigation  spoke  of  that 
wonderful  building  phenomenon — "  foundations 
fading  like  mists  oefore  the  sun,"  and  who 
"marshalled"  what  he  called  his  "troops  of 
evidence,"  could  equal  this  happy  expression. 

There  are  some  more  inscrutable  findings  up 
and  down  through  the  books,  such  as  two  oases 
where  officers  were  tried  for  killing  their  oppo- 
nents in  a  duel.  There  was  no  question  tliat 
the  victims  were  killed,  and  yet  the  others  were 
"honourably  acquitted."  And  yet,  almost  in 
the  next  page,  is  found  the  cashiering  of  a 
"  Surgeon  O'Meara"  for  merely  "  carrying  "  a 
challenge. 

Apropos  of  this  duelling  Question,  there  was 
a  certain  Major  Armstrong  wno  was  brought  to 
trial  for  some  misconduct  by^  the  famous  Sir 
Eyre  Goote,  the  hero  of  Fondicherry,  in  the  year 
eig;hteen  hundred.  He  was  "honourably  ac- 
quitted ;"  on  which,  he  instantly  sold  out  of  the 
armv,  to  avoid  any  unpleasant  restraint  on  his 
further  proceedings,  and  sent  a  challenge  to  his 
accuser.  The  courage  of  the  Indian  general 
was  above  suspicion.  It  had  been  proved  to  be 
almost  reckless  in  tiie  famous  siege,  and  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  showed  a  discretion  sur- 
prising in  one  of  his  cloth.  He  indicted  the 
challenging  major  criminally,  who  was  found 
guilty,  sentenced  to  the  old-fashioned  fine  of 
thirty  merks,  and,  what  was  more  serious  still, 
to  a  year's  imprisonment.  "  His  majesty"  was 
so  gratified  with  this  conduct,  that  he  had  a 
letter  written  to  Sir  Eyre  Goote,  which  was 
afterwards  directed  to  be  read  to  every  regiment 
in  the  service. 

It  points  an  excellent  moral,  not  usuallv  found 
in  documents  of  this  description.  "  His  ma- 
jesty," it  runs,  "  has  been  pleased  to  direct  that 
It  should  be  signified  to  jou  in  the  strongest 
terms,  iAai  by  having  had  recourte  to  the  laws  of 
the  eoutUry  on  this  occasion,  you  have  betrayed 
a  spirit  truly  commendable  as  a  soldier,  and 
peculiarly  becoming  the  station  you  hold  in  his 
majesty's  service,  to  which  you  have  rendered  a 
matenal  benefit  by  furnishing  an  example  which 
his  majesty  has  ordered  to  be  pointed  out  as 


worthy  of  the  imitation  of  every  officer  under 
similar  circumstances."  In  which  monition  is 
contained  a  wholesome  "caution  "  not  unprofit- 
able at  the  present  moment ;  and  yet,  by  the 
curious  fatality  that  waits  on  military  composi- 
tion, not  undisguised  by  doubtful  English.  That 
signifying  of  approval  "  in  the  strongest  terms  " 
would  su^Mt  awkward  associations  of  reproof, 
and  "betraying"  a  spirit  which  is  commendable, 
is  unusual. 

In  the  case  of  Major  Ottley,  "his  majesty" 
also  spoke  out  very  distinctly,  and  in  terms 
which  even  more  directly  suit  the  present  times. 
The  case  was  promoted  by  an  officer  named  Ross, 
but  was  not  established.  Said  his  majesty :  '^  To 
prefer  accusations  which  cannot  be  maintained 
reflects  much  disgrace  on  those  who  brin^  them 
forward."  And  accordingly  it  was  notified  to 
no  less  than  nine  officers  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  "  bringing  forward  "  the  accusations 
they  could  not  "  maintain  "  that  "  his  majesty 
had  no  further  occasion  for  their  services."  In 
Gordon's  case,  too,  his  majesty  spoke  out  very 
candidly,  and,  indeed,  with  a  freedom  which  it  is 
a  pity  is  not  more  common  in  our  times. 
"  Neither  prosecutor  nor  prisoner  have  acquired 
any  credit  by  the  manner  in  whicii  they  have 
conducted  themselves  during  this  trial,  each  of 
them  industriously  pressing  extraneous  matter 
upon  the  court,  to  the  extreme  protraction  of 
the  proceedings,  and  each  of  them,  as  if  urged 
by  a  rooted  animosity,  endeavouring  to  depre- 
ciate the  character  of  the  other." 


THE  SMALL  HOURS. 

Who  knows  the  small  hours  as  well  as  I  do  ? 
—I,  Hyson  Nightstare,  of  Wakefield.  Who 
knows  so  well  the  theory  of  unrest  iu  all  its 
ramiG cations  ?  Whose  eyes  so  often  as  mine 
have  peered  sleepless  into  the  darkness,  or 
watched  unrefreshedthe  first  glimmerings  of  the 
cheerless  dawn? 

Now,  I  hold  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  laws  of 
philanthropy— with  which  quality,  when  I  have 
had  a  good  night,  I  am  running  over  ~  to  make 
known  to  one's  suffering  fellow-creatures  tiie 
consolator^r  fact  that  there  are  others  who  sufier 
too.  It  is  a  great  function  to  become  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  certain  section  of  the  world, 
to  speak  the  sentiments  which  it  feels,  so  that 
the  members  of  that  section  may  be  able  to  say, 
"Yes,  this  have  I  felt  too.  I  did  not  know 
that  any  others  beside  myself  went  through  such 
experiences  as  these.  Gome,  there  are  others 
as  ill  off  as  I  am  ;  io !  I  will  be  patient." 

Night  is  a  terrible  time.  There  are  certain 
hours  which  one  should  know  nothing  about. 
Nature  intended  them  to  be  passed  over  in  un- 
consciousness. I  am  no  medical  authority— 
albeit  there  are  medicaments  whose  uses,  me- 
thiiiks,  I  understand  as  well  as  another — soda, 
for  instance,  and  rhub— but  no  matter— I  am 
ignorant,  I  say,  of  many  things  connected  with 
tiie  human  frame,  yet  I  fancy  that  ut  certain 
periods  of  the  night  or  momiuff  there  are  queer 
changes  that  the  body  is  liable  to,  unhallowed 
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revels  held  by  intestinal  demons  of  which  the 
less  we  saj  the  better,  which  should  come  off 
without  onr  knowing  anything  about  them — 
topsj-turvy  moments,  crises  which  the  constitn- 
tion  pulls  through  with  difficulty,  and  which 
seriously  affect  tne  mind  and  the  spirits,  if  we 
happen  to  be  awake  while  they  are  goine  on. 

Rom  two  till  five  a.m.  are  of  a  surety  nours  of 
this  sort.  Small  are  thev  in  the  received  meaning 
of  the  word,  but  far  from  small  in  duration; 
not  small  in  their  powers  of  oppression,  not  small 
in  their  influence  on  the  following  day.  Those  are, 
indeed,  unhallowed  hours,  as  all  will  surely  admit 
who  have  had  much  experience  of  them.  Why, 
to  take  their  influence  on  furniture  alone  into 
considemtion,  will  an^rbody  aiirm  for  a  moment 
that  the  different  articles  of  furniture  in  one's 
sleeping  apartment  are  the  same  in  their  beha- 
viour SfumB;  those  hours  that  they  are  at  other 
times  P  Ihave  a  quiet  and  unassuming  ward- 
robe in  my  bedroom,  for  instance.  How  does 
it  happen  that  that  wardrobe,  as  soon  as 
two  o'clock  in  the  mommg  has  fairly  struck, 
begins  to  make  uneail^ly  and  explosive  sounds  ? 
I  have  known  tiiat  wardrobe  to  f^  off  like  a 
gun  at  three  in  the  morning,  whilst^  to  erack 
and  groan  uneasily,  is  its  constant  practice 
at  that  time.  It  may  be  that  the  theory  which 
I  have  ventured  to  nut  forth  as  to  the  changes 
and  crises  which  take  place  daring  the  small 
hours  in  the  human  fnune  may  apply  to  ward- 
robes also.  They  have  insides.  rerhaps  those 
iosides  are  liable  to  indigestion  and  disorders 
wliich  make  the  sufferer  saueak  for  dear  life. 
But  even  if  this  be  so,  how  aoes  it  apply  to  your 
cane-bottom  chair  P  'Hiat  has  no  inside :  yet,  at 
three  in  the  morning,  it  will  erack,  not  so 
heavily,  but  quite  as  sharply,  and  as  startlingly 
as  the  wardrobe  itself.  What  dismal  and  death- 
watch  clickings,  too,  go  on  in  the  grate.  What 
is  amiss  there,  I  wonder  P 

I  have  known  queer  things  to  happen  at  such 
times  also  with  clothing.  It  is  the  practice  of 
some  of  the  lords  of  tne  creation  to  deposit 
their  garments  in  an  accumulate  heap  upon  the 
back  of  a  chair,  and  it  may  be  that,  as  the  number 
of  them  increases,  it  becomes  a  mattw  of  diffi- 
culty so  to  poise  and  balance  them  that  some 
of  tnem  shall  not  slip  off  upon  the  floor.  I 
have  known  an  article  of  olotning,  which  shidl 
be  nameless,  to  slip  its  moorings  exactly  at 
three  in  the^  morning,  and  the  whole  pile  of  gar- 
ments to  slide  slowly  and  softly,  with  a  ghost- 
like rustle,  on  the  carpet.  Now,  what  I  want 
to  ask  is,  why  this  did  not  happen  as  soon 
as  those  unmentionables  were  placed  in  their 
hazardous  position  P  Why  did  they  wait  till 
three  A.K.  to  perform  the  exploit  P  Don't  tell 
me  that  they  nad  been  gradually  slipping  ever 
since  eleven,  and  took  four  hours  to  reach  the 
edge  of  the  precipice.  I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  it. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  ourselves  to  the 
noises  in  our  bedrooms  which  the  small  hours 
deyelon.  Think  of  those  which  g|o  on  in  the 
main  body  of  the  house,  the  orealonffs  of  stair- 
cases: mysterious  sounds  from  the  Isasement. 


Has  it  ever  happened  to  any  worthj  gentleman 
who  reads  this  page,  to  lie  listening  to  some 
queer  tapping  noise  kept  up  at  intervals  for 
half  an  hour  imd  coming  apparently  from  below, 
till  he  has  at  last — it  tues  some  time,  especially 
in  cold  weather— convinced  himself  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  get  up,  ignite  a  lucifer,  and  descend  to 
the  lower  regions  P  The  tapping  was  entirely 
an  affair  ^t  up  between  the  wind  and  the 
outside  blind,  two  desperate  characters  wlio 
thoroughly  understand  each  other ;  but  still  in 
the  interval,  before  you  have  discovered  this, 
there  is  plenty  of  time  for  your  nerves  to  get 
into  a  saoly  discomforted  condition.  How  queer 
Idle  rooms  down  stairs  look  when  you  revisit 
them  during  the  small  hours  1  You  fed  as  if 
you  were  the  ^JPfotre  of  yourself,  haunting  your 
own  house.  What  appalling  shadows  the  fur- 
niture  casts  upon  tne  walls,  what  strange 
things  seem  to  oe  going  on  behind  you !  and, 
if  it  is  sweeping-up-day  to-morrow,  what  dis- 
astrous shapes  trnpear  Wore  yon,  constructed 
by  the  housemaid,  with  chairs  and  tablesr  which 
show  tbeir  more  salient  nobs  through  the  great 
white  coverings  thrown  oyer  them  to  keep  the 
dust  off.  Or,  if  you  have  been  sitting  up  late, 
and  one  of  your  rooms  is  still  as  you  left  it, 
how  ghastly  it  looks !  What  a  dreadful  appear- 
ance the  extinguished  candles  present.  The 
half-emptied  glass  of  wbie  and  water,  the  book 
left  open,  how  weaiy  it  looks,  as  if  it  wanted 
rest  and  ought  to  have  been  put  to  bed  in  the 
bookcase.  If  you  have  been  taking  a  cigar, 
what  a  sijght  is  the  stump  of  that  deadly  weed 
reposing  in  its  own  ashes  like  a  sceptical  rhcsnix 
reluctant  to  expire.  And  the  dirty  hearth,  and 
the  sofo-oushions  indented  with  your  shape,  and 
the  two  ghastly  holes  in  the  shutten  which  you 
disclose  when  you  look  behind  the  curtains :  for 
it  is  of  no  use  looking  for  burglars  if  you  don't 
look  everywhere. 

Tlien  the  kitchen  regions :  when  you  de- 
scend to  these,  is  it  not  a  wonder  that  you 
can  ever  think  of  eating  again  P  What  reve- 
lations of  cold  potatoes,  of  amalj^ated  heaps 
of  bone  and  grease,  and  frosen-m  carrot  that 
went  to  make  up  a  succulent  haricot.  What 
wealth  of  fossil  crusts,  and  loaves  with  smears 
of  butter  left  where  tJie  last  aUce  was  cut  off. 
It  is  a  wonder  that  you  do  not  fairly  turn  and 
fly  too  before  the  hosts  of  black-beetles  which 
haye  possession  below.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  leave  the  housebreaker  to  do  his  worst,  than 
to  face  those  hideous  reptiles,  which  stand  about 
in  meditative  attitudes,  slowly  moving  their 
feelers  backw9::ds  and  forwards  P  You  can  hardly 
step  for  these  dreadful  animals;  the  dresser, 
the  table,  the  cooking  utensils,  the  walls  are 
covered  with  them  and  their  great  shadows, 
which  your  single  candle  casts  but  too  clearly. 

Let  us  own  tnat  we  are  glad  when  thatseareh 
for  burglars  is  over,  when  tne  flapping  blind  is 
found  out,  and  we  can  creep  to  bed  again.  There 
are  times  and  seasons  when  all  our  vurtues  are 
in  better  working  order  than  at  others,  and  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  is  not  the  exact  moment 
when  the  courage  of  we  human  subject  is  in  its 
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highest  state  of  development.  Perhaps  the  een- 
tleman  was  right,  after  aU,  wlio  valaea  his  niglit's 
rest  so  much  that  he  used  to  pile  up  his  whole 
collection  of  plate  in  the  middle  of  his  dining- 
table  eyerj  night,  in  order  that,  if  any  thieves 
did  come,  they  might  leave  JUm  alone  at  any 
rate. 

And  between  the  periods  when  one's  atten- 
tion is  occupied  by  edl  the  creakings,  and  rust- 
linffs,  and  clickings,  and  explodings,  and  other 
night  noises  which  the  wakeful  Imow  of,  what 
are  the  meditations  that  occupy  our  minds  P — 
What  are  our  ni|;ht  thoughts  P  They  are  less 
well-regulated,  it  is  to  be  feared,  than  those  of 
the  late  Dr.  Young.  Over  what  a  vast  field 
they  range ;  but  how  strange  it  is  that  through, 
and  above,  and  pervading  them  all,  there  is  a 
certain  under-current  of  sadness;  yes,  even 
when  some  ludicroua  image  oomes  up  and  takes 
its  turn  with  the  rest. 

What  wonderful  and  diverse  things  are  gou^ 
on  in  different  parts  of  the  world  at  tnis  moment 
as  I  lie  wakeful  on  my  bed.  It  is  two  o'clock 
A.M.  Five  houses  off  they  are  giving  a  ball,  and 
the  dancing  is  still  at  its  fiercest.  A  few  doors 
further,  and  round  the  corner,  there  is  a  sick 
iady.  I  noted  the  stxaw  in  the  street  as  I  passed. 
Her  husband  is  sitting^  up  watdiing  by  her.  At 
the  same  moment  a  legal  fiiend  of  mine  is  writ- 
inff  at  a  table  covered  with  papers,  and  his  derk, 
who  has  to  get  up  earlv  and  work  hard  all  day, 
is  pacing  up  and  down  his  small  bedroom  in  the 
suburbs  tj^inig  to  soothe  to  sleep  a  squalling 
tooth-pionsmg  baby.  The  dancers  are  absorbea 
in  their  smaU  intrigues  of  partner-getting  and 
partnei^orgetting.  The  sick  lady's  husband  is 
absorbed  in  the  thought  of  the  last  words  and 
looks  of  the  doctor  men  he  came  in  the  even- 
ing, a  short  four  hours  ago.  The  conveyancer  is 
revelling  in  the  intricacies  of  parliamentary  law, 
and  his  derk  is  fighting  against  certain  whis- 
pers of  "Daiby's  Canninative"  and  "Daffy^s 
£lixir,''  which  will  arise  in  his  mind.  All  this 
is  going  on  at  the  same  moment,  and  none  of 
tiiose  people  axe  disturbed  by  the  screams  of 
that  arunJcen  woman  whom  the  policeman  is 
dn^ging  off  to  the  station  in  Worsbip^treet. 

Meanwhile,  a  thousand  miles  away,  the  Cretin 
sleeps  in  his  hovel  in  the  valley,  and  the  black 
waters  of  the  lake  reflect,  ever  so  dimly,  the 
snow-covered  peaks  of  the  silent  Abs.  Further 
off  still,  the  lions  are  roarin§[  in  the  weat  Sahaca) 
and  in  a  more  diartant  region  yet,  behold  it  is 
daytime  I  and  Australian  men  of  buaness  are 
enfpged  in  aU  sorts  of  money-making  or  money- 
losing  affairs,  and  tradesmen  are  cheating,  and 
housewives  are  talking  about  theii  servants, 
and  some  people  are  idibg  and  some  are  work- 
ing, and  many  are  doing  wrong,  and  some  are 
doing  ri^t. 

Back  fly  the  thoughts  to  home  again.  There 
is  a  man  to  be  hanged  to-morrow  merainff,  and 
they  have  him  shut  up  in  Newgate.  What  is 
he  doing  now  ?  It  wul  not  do  to  think  of  that. 
Let  me  get  away  to  somft  more  comfortable 
thoughts.  I  wonder  how  many  people  there 
are  whose  business  it  is  to  be  up  all  night  P 


Come,  there  is  companionship  and  comfort  in 
that  speculation.  How  many  people  are  there 
in  London  alone,  whose  distinct  business  it  is  to 
turn  night  into  day  ? 

It  is  a  larger  class,  depend  upon  it^  than  one 
would  imagme.  First  oi  all  there  are  the  ni^ht- 
policemen.  There  is  some  sense  of  companion- 
ship about  them  as  they  stand  at  the  comer  in  the 
winter-time,  beating  their  breasts  and  stamping 
to  keep  their  blood  in  circulation.  These  mght- 
poUcemen  make  a  considerable  item  in  the  wdce- 
nil  population  in  themselves.  Then  there  are 
the  watchmen  at  all  sorts  of  public  and  private 
offices ;  iust  now,  too,  at  the  Great  Exhibition, 
at  the  different  banks,  and  at  the  park  gates. 
At  the  railway  stations^  too,  all  round  London, 
there  must  be  avery  lar^  class  of  persons  whose 
duty  it  is  to  be  up  all  uttht,  and  at  the  hotels, 
the  Hummums  espeoiimjr  being  a  very  com- 
fortable place  to  think  of  in  the  dead  of  night. 
"  A  porter  up  all  night"  is  spoken  of  in  most  of 
the  hotel  advertisements.  The  fire-escape  men, 
the  (ordinary  firemen,  the  watchers  and  other 
officials  at  our  hospitals,  the  journeymen  bakers, 
and  many  more,  go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
dass  we  are  oonsioering ;  and  then,  are  there  not 
the  telegraph-offices  and  the  press  P  And  what 
prodigious  numbers  of  persons  does  that  daily 
paper,  without  which  we  should  fed  so  utterly 
tost,  keep  from  their  natural  rest.  What  a  host 
ol  labourers  are  busy  throughout  the  small  hours, 
preparing  that  dieet  which  we  skim  so  care- 
iesdy'— busy  with  their  hands,  busy  with  their 
eyes,  busy  with  their  heads.  What  a  pity  it 
seems  that  you,  who  lie  there  awake,  ana  they, 
who  would  deep  so  soundly  if  they  had  the 
chance,  cannot  change  places  for  one  night  at 
any  rate. 

Out  of  this  town,  and  iu  away  on  the 
high  seas,  how  manjr  more  of  one's  fdlow^men 
are  awake  and  stirrinc;  You  almost  envy  the 
pilot  at  the  wheel  ana  the  men  who  keep  the 
watch,  or  the  master,  who  has  come  on  deck  for 
a  time.  You  think  of  the  stars  above  them  and 
of  the  phosphorus  sparkling  in  the  ship's  wake. 
And  wnat  is  tliat  roaster  thinking  about  P  He 
is  most  likdy  speculatuig  as  to  how  much  he 
will  have  to  give  for  that  hideous  little  villa  on 
the  outddrts  of  Hull,  on  which  he  has  set  his 
heart,  and  to  whidi  he  is  longing  to  retire.  His 
imagination  dwells,  on  the  vile  stucco  deoora- 
tioas,  on  its  cockney  garden,  and  its  earwifwy 
summer-house,  and  he  contemplates  with  nis 
mind's  eye  the  round  mahogany  table  and  the 
horsehdr  chairs  with  which  he  proposes  to  de- 
corate his  sympodum.  The  staiv^^^  the  sky, 
and  the  sea,  and  the  phosphorus  are  not  much 
to  him  as  he  thinks  of  those  othei^  and  to  him 
more  unaccustomed  objects. 

Now,  as  you  suffer  all  these  thmra  to  drift  at 
leisure  through  your  mind,  it  is  as  likely  as  not 
that  you  will  drop  two  or  three  tunes  into  a  sort 
of  half-slumber,  and  so  your  thoughts  will  be 
turned  into  dreams.  Over  those  thon^ts  you 
have  no  control,  or  perhaps  at  times  a  hdf-con- 
trd,  as  when  it  happens  that  you  sm  ihrmuh 
your  own  dream,  and  decline  to  be  moved  by 
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its  terrors,  because,  erea  ia  jour  sleep,  joa 
knov  that  it  is  a  dream,  and  tliat  yoa  need  not 
trouble  yourself  about  it,  for  that  reason.  A 
great  many  difficulties  in  connexion  with  dreams 
would  disappear  if  this  were  more  generally 
understood — thai  they  are  simplj  thoughts  over 
which  the  reason  has  no  control.  When  utterfy 
impertinent  thoughts  come  into  the  mind  during 
our  waking  hours  we  at  once  get  rid  of  them, 
but  when  they  attack  us  in  sleep  we  are  power- 
less, and  a  strange  kind  of  tyranny  seems  to 
insist  that  we  should  weave  them  into  the  main 
body  of  the  dream  with  which  we  are  engaged. 

It  is  a  question  whether  any  transaction  in 
whidi  we  engage  ever  utterly  perishes.  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  memory  of  these  transac- 
tions does  not  return  at  regular  intervals  in  the 
cycles  of  thought.  Supposing  this  to  be  so,  we 
will  say  that  on  a  certain  day  you  have  purchased 
for  some  particular  purpose  a  lump  of  bees'-wax. 
On  the  particular  day  and  at  the  particular 
moment,  perliaps  many  months  afterwards,  when 
in  its  regular  course  that  thought  comes  up  to 
the  surface,  it  may  be  that  you  are  awake,  and 
if  so  vou  dismiss  the  bees'-wax  as  an  impertinence 
which  lias  nothine  to  do  with  what  you  are 
thinking  about.  But,  if  you  happen  at  that 
moment  to  be  dreaming,  this  peculiar  tyrannv 
which  I  have  spoken  of  insists  that  you  shall 
weave  this  piece  of  bees'-wax  in  a  coherent 
manner  into  your  dream,  whatever  it  may  be. 
Then  it  b,  and  for  this  reason  it  is,  that  you 
find  the  ice  that  you  are  consuming  at  an  even- 
ing party  has  turned  into  bees*- wax,  or  that  a 
similar  change  has  taken  place  in  the  fowl  on 
which  you  have  invited  a  cliosen  friend  to  dine. 

I  do  not  say  that  thb  it  so,  but  it  may  be  so. 
At  all  events,  such  speculations  are  allowable  in 
the  small  hours,  and  may  be  comfortable ;  for 
at  such  times  we  are  ready  to  attach  all  sorts  of 
horrible  interpretations  to  our  dreams,  just  as, 
then,  we  are  singularly  credulous  as  to  super- 
natural stories,  and  apt  to  repent  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  previous  day,  we  stated  openly  that 
we  didn't  believe  in  ghosts. 

It  is  two  ▲.]£.  The  distant  church  clock  has 
just  struck.  The  ball  at  No.  5  is  flourishing  still, 
and  the  music  faintly  reaches  to  where  I  lie* 

At  this  solemn  hour  it  is  piteous  to  think  of 
the  poor  fashionable  slang  wnich  is  being  jab- 
bered in  that  assemblv.  The  monotonous  clack 
still  goes  on ;  not  inaeed  with  the  fieree  ener^ 
which  marked  it  some  hours  earlier,  but  stiU 
with  some  vitality.  Boasting,  direct  or  indirect ; 
agonised  apprehension  of  being  left  behind  in 
tue  race  whose  goal  is  Belgrave-square ;  human 
souls  convulsed  with  terror  between  the  hearing 
of  a  contempkted  festival  and  tiie  reception  ot 
a  card  of  admission  to  it ;  ghastly  excuses  made 
b^  those  who  were  not  at  the  right  pLice  at  the 
right  moment,  the  guilty  wretohes  hiding  behind 
the  first  subterfuge  that  comes  to  mouth,  as  if 
they  had  been  convicted  of  a  crime :  "  How  late 
did  you  stay  at  Lady  Swallowtail's  P"  "  Oh,  I 
was  not  there."  "Thought  I  saw  you."  "No,  I 
was  obliged  er,  er — the  fact  is,  some  of  my 
people,    cion't   you  know,  are   not   quite   au 


mieux  there,  don't  you  know ;  roj  cousin  Lord 
Linkboy  is  related  again  to  the  Broadskirts,  and 
there's  been  some  dispute,  don't  you  know,  and 
that  sort  of  thin|^,  about  some  of  the  Swallow- 
Going 
lay?" 
ctock 

tea  at  Lady  Hyson's.  Pretty  person — clever  too, 
and  that  sort  of  thing."  "  Are  the  Hysons  in 
society  P'  "  Well,  iome,  I  believe  Mrs.  Dreggs 
has  sworn  that  they  siaU  be  invited,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  don't  yon  know,  so  I  suppose 
she'll  pull  them  throi^"  "Dear  Lady  Jane, 
who  are  those  wonderral  people  you  have  been 
talking  to  for  the  last  half-hour  ?"  "  Oh,  poor 
dear  things,  aren't  they  wonderful?  The  man's 
clever,  I  bcdieve,  an  artist,  or  author,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  His  wife's  distantly  oon- 
nected  with  Sir  Paul  Chnrobyard's  family,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  so  dear  Mary  Olmrch- 
vard  tries  to  take  notice  of  them."  "I've 
oeen  admiring  you  so  for  devoting  yourself  in 
such  an  exemphuy  manner,  you  looked  agac6)  to 
death."  "Oh  yes,  I  was  most  dreadfully  ag^io^ 
bat  one  must  be  a  good  Christian  sometimes, 
you  know;  they  don't  know  a  soul,  and  don: 
Mary  entreated  me  to  help  her  to  entertain  them. 
One's  obliged  to  be  civil  to  that  sort  of  person, 
don't  you  know,  or  else  they  put  you  into  a 
book,  or  a  picture,  or  some  dreadful  thing  of 
that  sort.  Thanks,  Captain  Bigg — a  strawbmy- 
water,  thanks,  very  much."  "  Tliere's  Sir  Thomas 
Breechload  just  come  in;  first  time  I've  seen 
him  since  that  marriage  was  broken  off."  "  Do 
you  think  it  was  ever  really  on  ?"  "  Well,  reailj 
I  don't  Imow.  Dear  Lady  Susan  spread  it 
abroad  in  ail  directions,  and  the  girl  herself 
affich^d  it  eveiywhere."  "Yes,  very  mucli 
affich^d,  wasn't  it.  However,  I  must  say  I  waa 
staying  there  last  autumn,  and  oertaiiily  Sir 
Thomas  was  always  there,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  know."  "  Extraordinary  people  here 
to-night — thanks,  with  some  Seltzer  water,  if  you 
please — ^thanks!  Quantities  of  foreigners,  are 
there  not  ?  distinguished  foreigners,  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  say;  they  seem  all  d^r^s,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  saw  such  quantities  at  the  Exhi- 
bition to-day,  with  such  wonderful  hats."  "  How 
d'ye  do.  Sir  Thomas;  I  thought  you  were 
in  the  Highlands  ?"  "  No,  I  only  went  down 
about  a  shooting  I  have  taken  of  Lord  Black- 
cock." "Reallv!  That's  the  next  moor  to  us— 
Lord  Blackcock's  and  Captain  Biggs'  and  my 
husband's  all  join  each  other."  "  I'm  delighted 
to  hear  it."  "  What  becomes  of  Lord  Black- 
cock, then?"  "Oh,  he's  going  abroad,  I  be- 
lieve; they're  very  much  abroad."  "All!  in 
consequence  of  that  marriage.  I  suppose  site's 
not  visited,  is  she  ?"  "  Well,  no,  I  think  not. 
Have  you  ever  seen  her  ?"  "  Yes,  once,  I  think, 
at  the  opera  —  interesting  -  looking  person." 
"  Yes — my  carriage — thanks !  I  must  go  then ; 
Mr.  Currycomb  is  so  very  particular  about  the 
horses.  A  bumoose,  if  you  please,  yes-^thanks, 
very  mucL    Good  night." 

In  the  Caves  of  Ulysses,  the  Mediterranean 
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as  it  washes  in  and  oat  talks  better  than  this. 
The  nightingale  talks  better  as  she  sings  from 
the  pomegranate-tree.  The  watch-dog  bays  the 
moon,  but  the  sounds  he  utters  are  more  to  the 
purpose  than  these  which  his  master  speaks. 
And  far,  far  off,  the  winds  to  which  the  Leoanon 
cedars  bow  their  heads  are  singing  an  anthem 
which  1  will  listen  to  awhile  before  I  close  my 
eyes  in  sleep. 


CHERRIES. 

Many  places  iiave  given  names  botli  to  thinp 
and  to  inaiyiduals.  A  duke  of  the  ancient  Til- 
lage of  Smallborough  is  addressed  by  his  inti- 
mates as  Smallborough,  Corinth  bears  the 
blame  of  conferring  a  misname  on  grocers'  cur- 
rants. The  most  pungent  of  peppers  comes  from, 
and  is  known  as,  Cayenne.  Bayonne  originated 
an  article  more  di£Bcult  to  digest —the  bayonet. 
Sedan-chairs  are  borne  in  mind,  and  by  porters, 
while  the  town  of  Sedan  itself  is  forgotten.  China, 
a  word  of  very  wide  territorial  hisiorio  and  in- 
dustrial significance, is  familiarly  limited  to  fragile 
porcelain.  Ladies  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  for 
so  many  yards  of  Irish.  From  Tulle,  towards  the 
south  of  France,  has  gone  forth  a  material  of 
world-wide  repute  for  £male  adornment.  Which 
ideas  are  suggested  by  Morocco— bookbinding 
and  slippers,  or  a  geospraphical  area  inhabited 
by  Moors  ?  Cows,  probably,  were  before  Cowea 
was;  but  Worstead,  in  Norfolk,  preceded 
worsted,  yam  or  wool.  Had  Folonius  hidden 
behind  the  fortifications,  instead  of  the  tupestry 
of  Arras,  one  incident  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet 
would  have  been  as  good  as  impossible. 

About  a  hundred  miles  west  of  Trebisond,  on 
tlie  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  is  a  town 
now  called  Chirisonda,  anciently  Cerasus, 
whence,  as  near  as  may  be  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  the  Roman  general  LucuUus  brought 
a  garden  fruit,  which  found  great  favour  in 
lUdy.  The  novelty  was  called  after  its  place 
of  growth,  a  eeranu,  in  the  singular,  and  (not 
to  make  two  bites  of  one  cherr^  ceran  in  the 

Elural  and  preferable  number.  Learned  school- 
oys  have  little  difficulty  in  translating  eerants, 
and  even  Ktpwos,  as  '*  cherry,"  with  comments 
(after  tasting  them)  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
modem  varieties.  One  hundred  and  twenty  years 
afterwards,  garden  cherry-trees  were  sent  to 
Great  Britain.  The  hard  Ch  in  Chirisonda  mi^lit 
furnish  German  lips  with  Kirschen.  Our  English 
*'  cherry"  is  a  likely  abbreviation  of  the  Italian 
ciriegia,  pronounced  chee-ree-ay-gi-a.  France 
has  garden  cherries  "  cerises,"  and  wild  cher- 
ries, "  merises,"  wlience  the  merries  or  merry 
•berries  of  Cheshire.  How  the  initial  c  be- 
came converted  into  «t,  or  how  the  m  was  ex- 
changed for  Cy  is  a  question  out  of  the  writer's 
depth.  Ameres  cerises,  bitter  cherries,  has  been 
set  up,  but  will  not  stand,  as  the  derivation ;  for 
the  order  of  the  words  should  be  "  cerises 
ameres."  Besides,  most  merises,  although  small, 
are  not  bitter,  but  sweet  and  sugary. 

Granting  that  Lucullus  first  introduced  cul- 
iiyated  cherries  to  the  Roman  gardens,  it  does 


not  necessarily  follow  that  those  planted  were 
the  parents  of  the  wild  cherries  now  common 
in  ancient  European  forests,  such  as  those  of 
Compi^ne  and  Orieans,  in  France,  and  the 
Black  Forest,  in  Germany. 

The  north  has  supplied  us  with  a  yariety,  the 
morello  or  morell  cherry,  which  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  Asiatic  races  in  quality  and  uses,  as  well 
as  in  origin.  Wild  and  half-wild  cherries,  which 
are  distilled  intokirschenwasser,  or  cherry -spirit, 
may  be  called  brandy-cherries;  while  morells 
are  the  cherries  for  cherry-brandy.  Wild  cherries, 
moreover,  vary  among  themselves,  some  taking 
the  type  of  the  May  Duke,  some  of  the  white 
heart,  some  of  the  olack  cherry.  Still,  it  is 
quite  possible  (considering  the  lapse  of  time,  the 
tendency  of  cherries  raised  from  stones  to  de- 
generate, and  the  distributive  agency  of  cherry- 
loving  birds)  that  all  the  wild  cherries  of  Central 
and  Western  Europe  are  seedlings  from  the  im- 
ported Euxine  stock.  Owing  to  the  small  extent 
of  self-sown  woods  in  the  United  Kingdom,  wild 
cherries  are  not  plentiful  with  us,  and  the  few  we 
haye  are  lightly  esteemed.  On  the  Continent  they 
ore  rq^larly  gathered,  himly  sold,  muchap- 
provea  by  the  multitude,  furnish  material  for 
the  distilleries,  and  the  main  ingredient  in  the 
liqueur  maraschino.  It  is  also  whispered  that 
they  are  employed  by  unprejudiced  wine  mer- 
chants to  give  flavour  and  fruitiness  to  thin 
ill-conditioned  wines. 

Cherries  on  the  table  may  be  separated  into 
two  classes :  the  one  with  round ;  the  other  with 
heart-shaped  fruit.  Or,  we  may  make  them  into 
four  different  groups :  Soft-fleshed  juicy  cher- 
lies,  often  acidnlar,  early  like  the  May  Duke, 
easy  of  digestion,  popularly  believed  to  enrich 
the  blood;  firm-flesned  cherries,  less  juicy» 
indigestible  but  sweet  and  pleasant,  kter  m 
ripening;  black  cherries  (one  of  the  best  of 
which  is  the  black  Tartarian,  raised  by  Knight), 
fleshy,  sweet,  vinous-flavoured,  and  mostly  rather 
late ;  and  the  Morells,  juicy,  acid  at  first,  the 
latest  of  all,  and  hanging  long  on  the  tree  when 
not  gathered  prematurely. 

But^  in  trath,  our  word  "  cherry  "  is  much 
too  comprehensive.  The  French  employ  dis- 
tinct substantiyes  to  denote  various  kinds  of 
cherries  (as  if  they  were  distinct  species  of 
fmit),  while  we  are  obliged  to  denote  their  differ- 
ence by  the  use  of  adjectives.  With  them,  a 
white-heart  is  not  a  cerise  but  a  bigarrean ;  a 
morell  is  not  a  cherry,  but  a  griotte*-sometimes, 
however,  a  cerise  du  Nord.  Nor  can  we  speak 
of  cherries  horticulturally,  without  making  use 
of  the  French  nomenclature.  There  are  also 
practical  reasons  for  emploving  different  names 
tor  the  different  sorts,  which  some  botanists,  as 
De  CandoUe,  have  regarded  as  distinct  species. 
The  merisiers  and  the  cerisiers  have  a  marked 
distinctive  character,  which  is  sure  to  strike 
gardeners.  The  blossoms  of  the  merisier  are 
produced  on  the  wood  of  the  year  before  last; 
those  of  the  cerisier  properly  so  called,  on  last 
year's  wood.  Moreover,  the  bunches  in  which 
they  grow,  are  sessile  in  the  one,  and  slightJy 
pedunculated  in  the  other.    The  leaves  in  the 
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first  ease  are  downj  beoeatb,  and  are  eoBpletdj 
amootJi  in  tbe  seeoiuL  Tiie  nedsea  and  tlie 
▼arietiea  obtained  fcom  then  h^  hflrtifnitoriaU 
are  sotid-fleahed*  as  the  wbite4ieari;  the  eoises 
hare  soft  and  joic^  flesh. 

Clienies  earoposej  tbeo,  fii:st,  wild  diiemu  or 
meiisea;  biganeaDS;,  heart  shaped,  sweet,  and 
with  hard  emnefaiBg  flesh;  giugnes,  heart- 
shaped,  with  soft  aweet  juiej  floL  The  black 
pipe  haa  long  hem  estahlished  in  Scotland, 
botnfrait  and  name.  Chenies  [Hroper  (tiie  eeriaes 
of  Pada  and  the  griottes  of  the  departments) 
are  roQn4  souish,  and  ioi^.  The  mocello  is 
r^arded  as  a  griotte  mi  Nord,  ahhongh  its 
habit  of  growth  and  its  season  differ  so  moeh 
from  other  griattes.  The  chcnj  seaaon  maj  be 
considereblj  ]>roknged  bv  a  selecticm  of  sorts 
with  that  eoA  in  riew.  There  are  a  docen  kinds 
of  cherries,  aeoording  to  the  probable  soeoesaion 
of  their  npemng.  Ilanj  an  q>iciBe  would 
saj  to  ikoB,  "Stand  not  upon  the  order  of 
Toor  eoming;  but  oome  at  onee."  Earlj 
May,  Empress  Engenie,  May  Dnke,  Kni^t's 
Early  Black,  Boyal  Duke,  Elton,  Kmrean 
(White  Heart),  Black  Tartarian,  Gross  Guigne 
P^oire,  Guigne  CoBor  de  Pouk  (Hen's  Heart), 
Morello,  Ceiise  de  Toosaaint  (Ail  Saints' 
Ghenry*) 

Cherry-trees  are  not  very  particular  about 
soil ;  the  best  is  good  enough  for  thenu  They 
will  do  nothing  in  marshy  swamps,  and  will  bear 
little,  exeeptmoas,  in  cold  stiff  und rained  days. 
The  celebrity  of  the  Emtish  cheny  orchards, 
the  f&mons  specimens  ^wn  at  Montrenil<aux- 
Peches,  and  tne  lip-inntm^  baskets-full  beheld  in 
the  maricets  of  Normauqr,  prove  that  certain 
combinations  of  lioK,  in  the  forms  of  marl,  ohalk, 
and  gypaum,  are  grateful  to  the  roots  of  tiiie 
cherry  plant,  as  to  those  of  most  other  stone- 
fruit.  But  the  good  drainage  on  clialky  bottoms 
may  be  also  conducive  to  prosperity.  On  deep 
alluvial  loamy  strata,  that  have  Seen  brought 
down  by  the  secular  action  of  water,  and  which 
contain  a  little  of  almost  eyeiythiDg;  the  be»t 
kinds  of  cherries  will  show  what  they  are  capable 
of  producing. 

Ab  no  dependence  can  be  pkced  on  the  good- 
ness of  chenies  raised  from  stones,  and  as  it  is 
almost  certain  they  will  differ  from  their  parent, 
choiee  varieties  must  be  propagated  either  fay 
budding  or  grafting.  Stocks,  on  which  buds 
have  failed  in  summer,  may  be  grafted  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  But  grafted  trees  are  so  apt  to 
exude  gum  at  the  point  of  union  that  it  is  better 
to  lose  a  year  than  not  have  budded  trees.  The 
budding  is  performed  in  the  same  way  aa  for 
roses,  and  success  is  quite  as  easily  obtained. 
In  these  days,  when  everybody  coUecta  every- 
thing, from  valuable  gems  to  used  postage- 
stamps,  a  collection  of  cherry-trees  affords  con- 
siderable interest  and  amusement.  Nor  is  the 
garden-space  required,  enonnous,  especially  if 
the  orehard-house  system  be  adopted.  By  bud- 
ding the  plants  jfourself,  you  regard  them  as 
your  own  handiwork — ^vour  children  almost; 
and  it  requires  no  more  than  three  or  four  years' 
patience  to  taste  fruit  from  buds  you  have  your- 


self-inserted.  As  stocks  for  dwarf  pryxamidal 
trees  you  ssaj  use  the  Malaheb  (a  macs  every 
part  of  vhien  ia  odoriferou^  the  leaves  beii^ 
employed  to  flaaoar  maraaddno^;  or,  in  defiwE 
of  Uus,  you  nay  take  wild  seedlings  or  plants 
raised  from  the  stonea  of  anv  eoBUMa  choij. 
Stones  to  be  sown  must  not  oe  kmg  kept  dry, 
but  should  either  be  packed  in  moist  sand,  or 
put  at  once  into  the  ground  where  they  are  to 
germinate. 

Qierry-tree  gum  £fleca  fitom  gum  aralnc  in 
not  dissolving  (only  swelling)  in  water;  to  dis- 
sdve  it  spoit  moat  be  usra:  otherwise,  it  is 
applicable  to  the  same  mirposea,  and  la  idao  ia 
rtpnke  aa  a  nutritife  anpatance  ia  easea  of  hard 
neeesaity.  If  flowing  sapeabundantly  it  ia  a 
svnqptoBiof  the  siekaBBs  or  approaching  death  off 
the  tree.  Wounds  in  the  bark  have  the  effect 
off  causing  the  exudation  of  gum  and  its  etil 
consequences.  In  acme  countries  heavy  fines 
are  inflicted  on  t^oeewho  injure  the  bark  of 
their  neighboors'  dierry-trees. 

Althofl^  we  neither  pick  up  money  in  the 
streeta  nor  gather  pine^apiJes  on  quidcaet 
hedges,  we  may  areet  with  ehennes  when  we 
little  expect  it  The  Fortngd  knrel.  Census 
Tin«itanicai»  and  the  eoaunon  lanrel  of  our  gar- 
dena,  Cerasna  lanro-oerasus  (whoae  leaves  oiu;fat 
119^  to  be  used  to  flavour  custards),  are  neither 
of  them  kurela  but  dierr^-bushes. 

Gherries  have  their  ennostties.  The  loves  off 
Prince  Ghenyand  Fair  Star  afford  a  literary 
illnatrstion.  There  are  people  wko,  after  eating 
their  cherry,  engrave  the  atone  with  microscopic 
carvings,  and  convert  it  to  some  liiliputian  use. 
We  possess  mi  ehdx>rate  basket  with  a  handle  to 
it,  sculptured  out  of  a  single  diei^-stone ;  an- 
other, emptied  of  its  kernel  and  ntted  with  a 
tiny  stopper,  forms  an  elegant  mirit-fiask  capable 
of  holding  perhaps  a  drop  ana  a  half  of  novau 
liqueur  in  plaoe  of  its  own  original  almond.  Gher- 
ries, dried  in  the  sun  or  in  a  slow  oven,  dej^ved 
of  their  stalks  and  atones,  are  an  elegant  ingre- 
dient in  sundrv  dulcet  preparations.  Tbev  are 
the  indispensable  ontaioe  ornament  of  caninet 
pudding. 

There  is  the  peaoh-leaved  chenv,  with  long 
narrow  lesyea,  bitter  fruit,  but  handsome  wood ; 
the  variegated4eaved  cherry;  the  double  blos- 
somed ch^oy,  beautiful  but  Wren,  in  varieties ; 
the  semi-double  blossomed  eommcm  cherry,  occa- 
sionally productive ;  the  All  Saints'  cherry,  with 
weeping  boughs,  flowering  for  three  successive 
months,  and  ripeninff  its  fruit  in  autumn,  even 
later  than  the  moreU.  There  are  short-stalked 
cherries  and  limg-stalked  cherries;  yellow,  waxy, 
red,  amber,  rosy-cheeked,  pale-faced,  crimson, 
purple,  and  fakck  elierries.  As  to  sise,  the  hen's 
heart  (guignier  ocsur  de  poule),  grown  princi- 
pally in  tlie  south  of  France,  is  one  of  the  lai^^t, 
being  a  full  inch  in  diameter,  almost  black  out- 
side, dark  red  within,  and  ripening  in  September. 
But  when  we  see  what  has  been  done,  and  is 
doing,  with  strawberries,  we  may  belieye  that 
cherries  are  still  in  their  in£smcy,  and  that  finer 
fruit  is  within  tlie  range  of  possibility  than  any 
which  we  yet  possess.     Years  ago,  that  great 
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practical  liorticultuiist,  Eiught,  obserred  that  the 
cherry,  when  propa^ted  by  seed,  sported  more 
than  aay  other  trmt  with  which  he  had  tned 
experimenifi.  He  Gonduded  that  cherriea  were 
capable  of  acqninug  a  higher  state  of  perfection 
than  they  have  yet  attained.  New  varieties  are 
much  wanted.  He  succeeded  in  raising  a  few ; 
but  since  his  death,  little  haa  been  done  ia  im- 
proving the  cherry. 

The  rudck  tmts  which  the  leavea  of  certain 
species  of  cnerry  assume  in  autumn,  have  sug- 

S;sted  their  employment  in  landscape  gardening, 
mamental  also  is  the  tobaeoo-leavea  cherry,  a 
Dutch  yadety,  with  leaves  neari^r  a  foot  long  and 
six  inches  broad.  It  was  likewise  named  "  four 
to  the  pound,"  to  give  an  idea  of  the  aise  of  its 
fruit,  but  which  was  far  from  anawenng  to  the 
title.  The  cherry  itself  is  bright  red,  a  trifle 
broader  than  long,  less  than  an  ineh  through^ 
and  somewhat  ioaipid  in  flavour. 

A  sage  who  probably  dwells  not  far  from  Saw- 
bridgeworth  reconciles  his  fondness  for  cherries 
with  his  love  of  birds,  by  contriving  a  cheny- 
orchard  under  glass.  Some  such  reconciliation 
is  needful,  unless  insects  are  to  be  the  lords  of 
creation.  It  is  sad  that  ignorant  people,  some  of 
them  belonging  to  tbe  gentler  sex,  should  cause 
all  the  smaU  birds  around  them  to  be  poisoned, 
because  they  eat  a  few  seeds  and  taste  a  little 
fruit ;  although  nothing  is  more  conceivable  than 
the  increase  of  insect  life  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  human  life  impossible.  In  Gloucester- 
shire, the  cherry-trees  (and  damson-treea  also) 
are  seriously  injured  by  caterpillars,  becanse  the 
devourers  of  caterpiUars,  and  of  the  leitheKs  and 
mothers  of  caterpillars,  are  laduoed  to  too  small 
a  minority  to  fulfil  their  natural  office.  The 
Moniteur  warns  the  people  of  certain  distiictB  to 
wash  their  cherries  before  eaimg  them,  because 
they  have  been  crawled  over  or  touched  by 
creatures  which  have  left  a  poisonons  slime  or 
secretion. 

The  cherry-house,  instituted  (shall  we  say  P) 
by  Mr.  Rivers,  must  be  a  pleasant  edifice  to 
viBJt,  either  when  in  blossom  or  in  ripened  fruit. 
It  is  a  small  s])an-roofed  house,  twenty-five  feet 
by  fourteen,  nine  feet  high  to  the  ridge,  and 
five  feet  liigh  at  the  sides.  For  economy,  the 
sides  and  ends  are  made  of  boards,  with  a  aaatter 
on  hinges  a  foot  wide  on  each  side.  A  path, 
three  feet  wide,  along  the  centre,  is  planted  on 
each  side  with  a  variety  of  [)yramidal  trees  of 
compact  growing  sorts.  Behind  them,  next  the 
sides,  are  low  pyramids  and  bnahes  of  the 
bigarrean  and  heart  cherries.  These,  being 
vigorous  growers  when  planted  out,  are  keot,  to 
check  them,  in  thirteen-inch  pots,  with  plenty 
of  manure  on  the  top.  Last  snnuner,  the  suc- 
cess was  quite  refreshing.  As  soon  as  the 
cherries  began  to  colour,  i.e.  when  boys  and 
blackbirds  declare  they  are  npe,  the  abutters 
were  opened  to  admit  air,  ana  some  iron-wire 
netting,  firmly  nailed  inside,  was  placed  over  the 
apertures  occupied  by  the  shutters  when  closed. 
Cbernes,  while  ripening,  deliffht  in  a  drv  warm 
atmosphere,  such  as  they  rare^  have  out-doors  in 
England,  but  which  in  an  orchacd^ouse  exiats 


in  peorfeetian.  They  are  abo  recommended  to  be 
grown  in  email  houses  a  pfux^^uiated  to  them 
akne,  for  the  facility  of  oestroyin^  by  fumi- 
gatian,  the  black  aphides  with  which  cherry- 
trees  are  apt  to  be  infested. 

Cherries  under  glass,  whether  pimted  out  or 
in  pots,  must  be  subjected  to  one  system  of 
pruning,  or  rather  of  pinohin^;.  As  soon  as  a 
young  shoot  has  made  five  or  six  leaves,  its  top 
should  be  pinehed  off  to  three  f  all-siaed  leaves, 
not  counting  two  or  three  at  the  base,  which  are 
senerally  small  and  without  buds  in  their  axils. 
The  pinching  must  be  continued  all  summer 
long,  until  the  trees  eeaae  to  make  young 
shoots. 

A  cherrv-houae  is  8a£e  and  certain ;  the  fruit 
is  secure  from  early  frosts  and  late  marauders. 
With  a  lock  on  the  door  and  the  kej  in  your 
pocket,  yon  have  some  hope  of  gathering  the 
produce  of  what  you  planted.  You  ensure  the 
gratification  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
taste  and  the  social  pleasures  of  dessert.  For,  a 
pair  of  small  cherry-trees  in  pots,  in  full  fruit, 
are  emaments  at  even  a  princely  banquet.  A 
morell  oheay-tree,  with  its  flexible  branehea 
wei^iusd  dawn  by  fruit  of  various  deepening 
sha^  of  red,  is  a  most  graceful  and  luxuriant 
object^  bearing  comparison  even  with  an  oran^ 
and  not  half  so  costly  nor  so  abw  to  obtain. 
Out-doors  the  morello  has  the  unusual  merit  of 
flouriflhing  and  bearing  abundantly  when  trained 
against  a  north  wall;  but  to  see  it  in  all  its 
beauty  and  richness,  it  should  be  grown  as  a 
standard  in  a  sheltered  situation. 


^RUSSIAN  TRAVEL. 

H0U8KKEXFIir&  IK  THX  INTERIOR. 

Althouoh  Count  Pomerin*  desired  to  ent»- 
tain  me  for  an  indefinite  time  as  his  guest,  the 
proposed  length  of  my  stay  in  his  neighbourhood 
maoe  it  desirable  that  I  and  my  family  should 
rather  establish  ourselves  as  his  neighbours  in  a 
house  of  our  own.  A  sufficient  dwellmg-place 
we  found  dose  to  the  count's  residence,  and 
looking  into  a  laige  sloping  couit^d,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  was  the  cotton  mil^  with  other 
factory  buildincs.  Pins's  house  and  the  steward's 
office  flanked  tlus  yard,  which  was  large  enough 
for  the  exercbing  of  some  thousand  soldiers.  On 
the  left  of  the  nustorv,  in  the  hollow,  was  an  old 
primitive  corn-mill,  ariven  by  a  couple  of  water- 
wheels.  More  to  the  left  lay  tbe  lake,  and 
the  road  passing  between  the  end  of  the  lake 
and  the  com  mul  ran  northward,  to  join  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  the  main  highway. 

My  house  was  of  bri&,  and  originally  built  as 
a  dwelHng  for  the  steward.  It  was  of  two  stories, 
the  under  one  being  used  as  a  general  store 
or  "econom"  for  the  estate,  a  sort  of  "tommy- 
shop."  No  other  store  or  shop  was  within  many 
miles,  and  of  this  one  the  steward  had  entire 
control,  buying,  selling,  and  charging  as  he 
chose ;  an  arrangement  anything  but  profitable 
to  the  peasantry.  A  gateway  led  from  the 
road  to  the  court,  and  a  broad  flight  of  steps. 
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ludf  in-doors  and  lialf  out-of-doors,  enabled 
us  to  reach  my  dormitory.  The  house  was  well 
situated  for  eoromanding  a  view  of  much  that 
went  on  about  the  factory.  An  additional  re- 
commendation to  me  was  the  fact  that  the  stana- 
Toy,  or  district  inspector  and  magistrate,  lived  in 
a  wooden  house  next  mine,  and  that  from  my 
mble  windows  I  could  see  into  his  court-yara 
It  was  there  tliat  he  administered  iusLice  with 
"the  stick,"  and  there  also  was  a  ruoe  prison  or 
lock-up.  As  I  wanted  to  see  life  in  the  interior, 
had  heard  so  much  of  the  "stick"  by  which 
Russia  is  said  to  be  eoremed,  and  had  seen  so 
little  of  it— perhaps  ror  want  of  opportunity — I 
felt  rather  glad  tnat  this  short-coming  in  my 
experience  was  about  to  be  supplied. 

Although  my  goods  and  chattels  had  been 
sent  off  irom  Moscow  before  we  left  that  city, 
they  did  not  arrive  till  six  weeks  after  us,  our 
six  rooms  being  in  the  mean  time  partially  fur- 
nbhed  from  the  count's  own  house.  The  things 
came,  however,  and  for  a  wonder  came  unbroken, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  amongst  them  there  was  a  set  of 
Wedgewood's  best  dinner  ware,  besides  two  sets 
of  imperial  china  and  porcelain,  and  a  lot  of 
crystal.  The  count  had  ordered  his  steward 
to  supply  us  with  everything  we  might  want  in 
horses,  provisions,  and  necessaries  from  the 
stables  and  "  econom."  The  horses  I  accepted, 
the  provisions  I  preferred  to  pay  for;  but  I 
soon  found  that  tne  count's  orders  were  one 
thing,  and  the  steward's  fulfilment  of  them  was 
another.  Por  instance,  when  horses  and  convey- 
ances were  wanted,  this  gentleman  picked  us 
the  worst  cattle  and  the  oldest  carriages  he  had. 
For  provisions  he  charged  three  hundred  per  cent 
more  than  it  cost  us  to  buy  them  from  the  pea- 
sants. The  peasants  he  sent  us  as  servants  were 
the  worst  beliaved  and  dirtiest  he  could  discover. 
Clearly  enough  we  were  looked  upon  by  this 
German  as  interlopers,  spies,  and  wtiat  not.  for 
which  reason  he  took  every  means  that  he  durst 
safely  employ  to  annoy  us.  Some  things,  be- 
yond our  friend's  control,  were  very  cheap.  As 
matter  of  curiosity,  to  illustrate  the  drawback 
to  the  poor  of  want  of  market  for  the  articles  of 
their  own  raising,  here  are  some  compari- 
sons of  price:  A  turkey  cost  in  the  interior 
tenpence,  in  the  capital  four-and-sixpence ;  a 
goose,  in  the  interior,  ninepence,  in  the  capital, 
three  shillings ;  a  fowl,  interior,  fourpeuce 
lialf penny,  capital,  fourteen-pence ;  beef,  three- 
lial^encc  a  pound  in  the  mterior,  fourpence- 
lialipennj  in  the  capital.  Of  eggs,  the  price  in 
the  capital  was  five  times  our  price  uere  of 
a  penny  three-farthings  for  ten.  Butter  was  in 
the  country  threepence-halfpenny,  in  the  capital 
ninepence  a  pound;  and  a  suclung-pig,  that  in 
the  interior  cost  sevenpence,  in  the  capital  cost 
three  shillings  and  sevenpence.  The  peasants, 
rearing  all  these,  and  many  other  articles,  on 
their  allotments,  and  having  no  near  market  for 
them,  were  glad  to  get  anything  in  the  shape  of 
money.  Wool,  flax,  feathers,  they  carried  to 
the  utirs,  many  miles  distant,  or  sold  to  the 
natives  who  travel  round  in  search  of  such 


articles.  These  men  would  then  take  them  to 
the  lai^  fairs,  and  sell  them  to  merchants,  who 
again  re-sell  them  to  other  and  larger  dealers, 
by  whom  the  goods  reach  Moscow,  Odessa,  or 
St.  Petersburg,  after  passing  through  four 
hands. 

A  main  dependence  of  a  household  is  upon 
the  servants.  An  English  mistress  wants  them 
"quiet,  honest,  clean,  tidy,  and  res|)ectful,*' 
but  finds  them  of  another  sort  in  Russia.  As 
a  domestic  servant,  the  Russian  serf,  particularly 
the  woman,  is  noisy,  impudent,  dirty,  slatternly, 
thievish.  One  good  English  servant  is  worth  a 
whole  regiment  of  them.  If  you  choose,  madam, 
to  live  up  to  the  eyes  in  filth — if  you  submit  to 
be  plundered  to  your  stay-laoes— if  you  pay 
your  maids  ten  times  their  rightful  wages  in 
presents— if  you  never  look  into  the  kitchen,  and 
give  the  whole  establishment  entire  command 
of  the  celkr  and  larder,  you  may  live  to  be  tole- 
rated in  your  own  house. 

We  began  our  housekeeping  with  four,  a 
key-keeper  (housekeeper),  a  cook,  a  room-giri 
(housemaid),  and  a  rootman.  They  came  in  a 
body,  accompanied  by  the  "starosta,"  and  sent 
by  the  steward,  who  had  the  control  of  all  the 
human  chattels.  My  wife  looked  at  them  as 
she  would  have  looked  at  doubtful  meat,  for  she 
had  much  Russian  experience  in  such  affairs. 

"Take  them  away,  starosta;  I  must  have 
better  than  these." 

"But  surely,  madame,"  said  the  starosta, 
"  you  will  try  them.  If  they  don't  do  well,  tell 
me,  and  they  shall  be  whipped ;  or  beat  them 
yourself,  it  is  all  the  same." 

"  No,  I  will  not  have  these.  You  have  picked 
out  the  dregs  of  the  village.  Oct  me  others 
directly,  or  must  I  speak  to  the  count  P" 

"I  hear  and  obey,  madame.  (}et  out,  you 
pigs  I  I  will  bring  younger  ones,  madame.  For- 
give me,  but  the  steward  sent  these." 

This  batch  was  succeeded  by  another,  and 
then  by  a  tliird,  which  last  was  deemed  admis* 
sible.  When  they  had  shaken  themselves  into 
their  places,  we  found  they  had  all  some  ex- 
perience in  the  duties  expected  of  them.  But 
each  stuck  with  amusing  firmness  to  a  single 
duty.  When  the  cook  had  cooked  she  lay  down 
on  a  bench  in  the  kitchen,  and  slept  out  the  rest 
of  the  day.  When  the  room-girl  had  dusted  the 
chairs  and  tables,  she  also  squatted  on  the  floor 
in  a  comer  and  slept.  When  the  lad  had  waited 
at  table,  and  carried  the  dirty  dishes  to  the 
kitchen,  he  rolled  himself  up  double  in  a  corner 
of  the  lobby.  When  anything  was  wanted  from 
any  of  them  they  had  to  be  roused  up  with 
kicks  or  cold  water;  shaking  was  but  a  vain 
exercise.  The  key-keeper,  not  having  any  keys 
to  manage  (there  was  not  yet  a  lock  in  the  house 
except  on  my  wife's  drawers),  slept  placidly,  and 
snored  the  sleep  of  the  just  sdl  day  and  all  night 
on  one  of  our  sofas,  as  rather  a  more  dignified 
place  than  the  floor  for  a  key-keeper.  Beds  they 
had  none,  and  beds  they  did  not  want,  nor  ever 
had  wanted.  The  breakfast  dishes  were  put  on 
the  table  for  tea  just  as  they  had  been  taken 
away  dirty  the  evening  before. 
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"Cook,  why  did  yon  not  clean  the  tea- 
thinjrs?" 

"  Madame,  I  tm  cook.  I  cannot  clean  dishes." 

"  Polygaie,  why  did  you  not  clean  the  dishes  ?" 

"  Madame,  I  am  room-girl,  and  dust." 

"Evan,  why  did  yon  not  do  it  P" 

"  Madame,  I  am  lacqney,  and  wait." 

Of  course  the  key-keeper  was  miles  abore 
this.  So  they  all  went  off  to  their  lairs,  and  we 
aoit  for  a  dish-washer. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  the  floors  wanted 
washing,  and  a  question  arose  who  was  to  do  it. 
The  cook  cooked,  the  room-^irl  dusted,  the 
lacquey  waited,  the  scullery-maid  washed  disiies, 
and  the  key-keeper  did  nothing  but  sleep.  My 
wife  was  making  up  her  mind  to  be  her  own  key- 
keeper,  as  she  tnought  the  sleeping^  on  the  sofa 
might  be  accomplisned  by  herself  if  necessary, 
but  she  could  not  scrub  tlie  floors.  The  others, 
even  on  promise  of  an  addition  to  theh'  wages, 
refused  in  a  body.  "  Too  much  work,  madame. 
Cannot  be  done."  They  all  eridcntly  were 
working  for  the  "  stick,"  but  we  did  not  believe 
in  the  "  stick."  The  upshot  was,  that  four  out- 
siders were  hired  to  come  once  a  week  to  wash 
the  floors. 

It  was  the  same  with  washing  clothes  and 
ffetting  up  linen.  A  woman  was  engaged  for  the 
first,  and  the  latter  had  to  be  done  by  my  wife, 
because  no  one  could  be  got  who  knew  what  it 
meant. 

"  Evan,  why  the  deuce  have  my  boots  not 
been  cleaned  these  three  days  P" 

"  If  you  please,  baron,'  I  am  lacquey,  not 
boot-cleaner,"  said  Evan.  So  he  rolled  himself  up 
again  in  his  comer,  and  was  snoring  immediately. 

A  boot-cleaner  was,  of  course,  hired ;  then  a 
man  to  cut  and  fetch  wood,  and  another  to  cut 
it  into  small  pieces  and  keep  the  fires  up. 

Thus  had  my  establishment  increased  in  one 
week  to  thirteen  souls.  The  wages  of  these 
people  were  small,  it  is  true,  but  liigher  wages 
had  no  charm  to  induce  extra  exertion.  Let  the 
ladies  of  England  think  much  of  Betty  and 
Jane.  Complain  less,  use  them  well,  speak  kindly 
to  them,  and  one  Betty  will  do  more — and  more 
faithful — work  than  all  my  thirteen  Russians, 
with  thirty  thirteens  to  tha^  So  says  my  wife, 
who  remembers  faithfulness  and  friendship  in 
brisk  English  maids.  Now  all  these  Russian 
servants  must  be  fed,  and  that  means  something ; 
not  that  their  nominal  food  is  much,  but  that 
the  real  consumption  in  the  way  of  theft  is 
beyond  calculation.  Say  that  the  nominal  power 
cf  a  Russian  servant's  capacity  for  victual  is 
ten,  the  real  indicated  consumption  will  be  two 
hundred  and  Gfty. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  our  key-keeper 
rolled  off  the  sofa,  rubbed  her  eyes,  yawned,  and 
then  said, 

"More  money,  madame,  to  get  coffee  and  tea 
and  sugar  from  the  '  econom.' 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  those  stores 
are  all  gone?" 

"  All  gone,  madame." 

"  VVliRt  on  earth  have  you  done  with  them  P 
TcU  me."  — 


"  All  eaten  up,  madame,  by  the  baron  and  the 
children  and  yourself." 

"  What,  twenty-eight  pounds  of  sugar,  three 
pounds  of  tea,  and  eight  pounds  of  coffee  con- 
sumed in  a  week  by  my  family  ?" 

"Yes,  madame.  No  one  has  touched  them. 
They  cannot  last  for  ever,  you  see.  What's  to 
be  done  ?"  And  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  in 
the  usual  manner. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what's  to  be  done.  You  are 
to  take  yourself  off  instantly."  So  key-keeper 
was  bundled  out.  The  next  was  no  better,  nor 
the  next,  and  the  alternative  forced  itself  on 
madame,  "  I  must  be  key-keeper  myself." 

This  did  not  much  mend  the  matter.  The 
sugar,  tea,  and  coffee  continued  to  vanish,  no- 
body could  tell  how,  and  we  continued  to  spend 
for  a  few  weeks  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  a 
week  for  these  three  articles.  To  have  pre- 
served them  untouched  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  place  them  in  the  centre  of  the  big 
room,  and  station  a  guard  of  soldiers  (not 
Russian  soldiers,  who  are  themselves  the  biggest 
thieves  in  the  world),  a  file  of  Napoleon's  old 
guard,  to  watch  them  night  and  day.  Keys  and 
cupbcArds  were  got,  but  these  did  not  much 
help  to  abate  the  evil.  The  thieving  still  went 
on,  and  my  wife  was  at  her  wits'  end. 

"  Have  you  examined  their  boxes,  my  dear  P" 

"No;  but  it  must  come  to  that  again.  I 
thought  when  I  left  those  experienced  and  in- 
corrigible thieving  Petersburg  servants  this 
woula  not  be  necessary.  I  did  not  mind  empty- 
ing their  boxes  once  a  week,  but  these  innocent 
country  peasants — I  cannot  imagine  them  guilty. 
However,  I  must  try  them.  Come  and  protect 
me,  for  the  first  time." 

It  was  after  dinner  when  we  proceeded  to  the 
kitchen.  The  whole  establisnment  was  fast 
asleep,  squatted  and  rolled  up  in  various  comers. 
The  kitchen  a  picture  of  dirt  and  confusion.  A 
little  cold  water  roused  our  friends  up. 

"  Titania,  give  me  your  key,"  said  madam. 

"It  is  lost,  madam." 

"  Give  it  instantly.  There  it  is  hanging  at 
your  side.  If  you  don't  be  quick,  I  shall  send 
for  the  Starosta,  and  have  you  whipped." 

The  key  was  handed  over,  and  the  box  opened. 
This  innocent  peasant  girl's  box  contained  a 
canvas  bag  filled  with  pieces  of  lump  su^ar, 
paper  parcels  of  tea  ana  coffee,  needles,  pins, 
buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  pieces  of  tape,  laces, 
bits  of  soap,  candles  half  burnt,  children's  toys, 
sealing-wax,  pens,  note  paper,  and  a  host  of 
other  small  articles,  all  of  which  my  wife  identi- 
fied as  hers,  and  cooUy  carried  off,  leaving  me 
sentinel  over  the  others,  every  one  (except  Ti- 
tania, who  had  been  fouud  out)  vociferating  in- 
nocence, and  taking  Heaven  to  witness  that 
hands  and  boxes  were  entirely  clean.  Titania  was 
grovelling  on  the  floor  at  my  feet,  begging  pardon 
and  mercy.  The  detective  returned  and  opened 
at  leisure  every  box  in  its  turn,  carrying  away 
from  each  the  stolen  contents,  as  she  had  done 
with  the  first.  Eveiy  box  was  found  with  as 
much  in  it,  and  some  with  more  in  them,  than 
Titania's. 
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When  the  whole  mass  of  reeoTeied  property 
was  spread  on  my  large  taibte  it  was  a  wondter  to 
behold.  I  do  not  rdate  this  as  an  eztraordmary 
fact.  The  habit  of  stealing  and  pilfermg  is  so 
constant  and  xiniTecsal,  thnt  an  nonest  hoaae- 
servant  in  Ruj»Bia  is  as  one  grain  of  wheat  in  a 
ton  of  chaff.  They  will  nearly  all  steal  while  yon 
are  looking  at  them,  and  swear  by  the  gods  they 
are  innocent  as  lambs.  The  peasant-women  go 
from  the  interior  to  the  capitals,  specnlaticjB^  not 
80  mneh  on  extra  wages,  bat  on  opportnnittes  of 
phinder  ^en  thejr  get  into  sernce.  At  first 
they  are  content  with  small  nibbling,  bnt  some 
of  them  can  maktt  a  clean  sweep  too. 

An  Englishman  m  a  government  sitoation,  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  as  eood  fellow  as  can  be, 
went  to  bed  lately,  and  when  he  and  his  wife  sot 
up  at  seven  o'clock  his  fenr  rooms  were  peeled 
ekan  to  the  walls,  his  servants  were  all  gone, 
anud  every  tiling  was  gone :  caorpets  and  cnitains, 
dothes  and  fors,  plate,  knives  and  forks,  two 
watohes>  and  money.  He  was  left  in  an  empty 
house,  robbed  to  the  value  of  three  or  £onr 
hundred  pounds;  and  all  this  was  done  by  a 
femaJe  servant  or  two.  No  man  was  connected 
wi^i  the  zobbenr.  The  thing  is  so  nnivennl 
that  no  one  eimer  gives  or  asks  for  a  recom- 
mendation with  servaata.  Yon  must  take  your 
chance,  and  to  change  servants  where  all  are  so 
much  alike  is  utterly  useless.  My  wife  at  first 
ehanged  often.;  I  have  known  her  have  a  fresh 
set  every  ^^k— sometimes  twice  a  weeL  At 
last,  however,  she  found  it  was  better  "  to  bear 
Uie  ills  we  hav«  tlian  fly  to  others  that  we  know 
mot  of,"  and  she  adopted  the  plan  of  frcqfnently 
examining  all  the  bones  at  unexpected  seasons, 
recovering  her  property,  and  puttiiig  it  back 
into  its  nght  place  witbont  saying  a  word.  She 
had  become  li^ed  to  this  in  the  eafiital,  but  had 
expected  better  things  from  unsophisticated  pea- 
sants, and  was  much  nurt  at  finding  her  mistake. 

A  Russian  master  or  mistress  would  have 
sent  every  soul  to  be  whipped,  and  we  were 
next  door  to  the  yard,  where  eadi,  without 
ceremony,  trial,  or  delay,  would  have  received 
fifty  to  one  hundred  lashes  on  the  bare  back, 
women  and  men  alike.  But  an  Englishman 
does  not  believe  in  "  the  stick." 

It  is  possible  to  find  instances  of  servants  re- 
maining for  years  in  one  place,  being  peculiariy 
adapted  for  its  work,  and  managed  necessarily 
with  an  enormous  amount  of  forbeaiance.  Even 
after  they  have  been  treated  for  Tears  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  and  admitted  to  intimate 
familiarity  as  one  of  a  family;  a  hasty  word  is 
spoken,  they  get  an  offer  of  a  change  of  place, 
and  off  they  go  in  a  moment.  Your  chila  may 
be  dying,  your  wife  helpless — so  much  the 
better  for  them.  All  your  years  of  kindness, 
forbearance,  and  generosity  are  gone  with  a 
breath,  and  you  are  left  to  feel,  what  many 
travellers  have  had  to  remark,  the  deficient 
power  of  ^titnde  in  the  raw  Bjisskn.  The 
sentiment  is,  indeed,  almost  unknown.  And  is 
it  not  easy  to  account  for  this  P  .Think  of  the 
treatment  the  masses  are  used  to  receive  from 
those  above  them ;  the  tyranny  of  every  rank  to 


its  inferior  step  by  step ;  the  inianitons  system 
of  forced  labourer  serfdom ; — ^is  tnis  not  enough 
to  fix  on  the  poor  Eussian's  mind  the  idea  that 
every  aet  of  kindness  is  done  purely  for  the 
advantage  of  its  doer,  that  there  is  some  inte- 
rested motive  in  itP  Therefore,  though  they 
accept  kmdness  greedily  as  much  as  you  can 
bestow,  they  give  few  genuine  thanks ;  they  are 
not  yet  gratefrtl  even  for  the  Emancipation  Act. 
Thanks  may  be  on  the  servile  lips,  toe  receiver 
of  good  may  kiss  vonr  hand,  go  down  on  lus 
knees  and  Hdc  the  dust  off  your  feet,  but  not  one 
spark  of  a  true  generous  gratitude  is  in  his 
heart 

A  COOK  OF  *'  THB  OLD  7AITH." 

latere  is  tme  dass,  however,  which  can  be 
fairly  trusted  for  honesty  in  all  things  bnt  bar- 
eaining.  They  are  the  adherents  of  the  "  old 
feith,"  the  "  starrie  verra."  I  could  wish  to  give 
a  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  old  sect  and  its 
creed,  but  having,  as  to  its  history,  no  certain 
sound  by  which  to  ^,  I  will  s^ak  onlv  from  my 
own  experience  ana  observation.  1  know  that 
thoufffa  the  sect  is  proscribed,  the  members  of  it 
are  oevotedly  attached  to  thehr  old  system,  and 
deem  the  present  orthodox  Russian  Church  an 
awful  departure  from  the  primitive  faith  and 
practices.  They  deny  the  emperor's  claim  to  be 
Head  of  the  Church ;  th^  believe  to  any  extent 
in  witches ;  fast  and  do  penance ;  lacerate  and 
scourge  themselves  in  a  most  determhied 
manner.  They  meet  in  secret — at  night  gene- 
rally— and  their  numbers  are  greater  than  is 
supposed.  Some  high  personages,  they  say, 
secretly  belong  to  them,  and  submit  to  dreadful 
midnigut  penance  for  their  sin  of  outward 
subserviency  to  the  modem  heresy.  People 
of  the  Old  Taith  are  distinguished  by  grim 
gravity  and  opposition  to  ail  dancing  or  fight 
amusement.  Above  all,  thev  do  not  directly 
steal,  although  I  have  heara  it  said  that,  as 
merchants,  some  of  them  are  the  greatest  of  all 
rogues.  These  fanatics  remind  me  in  some 
respects  of  the  old  rigid  Cameronians,  who 
thought  that  the  killing  of  Archbishop  Sbarpe 
was  not  a  murder.  I  should  be  sorry  to  place 
them  on  a  level  with  these  old  enthusiasts  in 
many  things,  but  -the  emperor  would  stand  a 
feir  chance  of  a  heavenly  crown  if  the  starrie 
verra  had  its  will,  and  it  hates  the  present 
religion  of  the  empire  as  much  as  ever  the 
Cameronians  hated  prelacy. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  this  place  when  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  fact  tliat  a  community 
of  this  "old  faith"  existed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. An  old  wooden  building  like  a  Druid 
temple,  set  in  the  side  of  a  hill  amon^  trees  and 
rocks,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  theur  midnight 
conventicle.  This  was  said  to  be  presided  over 
by  a  woman,  a  priestess  who  never  left  the 
temple  night  nor  day.  Such  an  arrangement 
was  clearly  prohibited  by  law,  which  does  not 
tolerate  women  priests ;  yet  here  she  was,  and 
from  the  perfect  immunity  which  she  and  her 
associates  seemed  to  enjoy  I  suspected  that 
many  of  the  gentry  and  people  of  the  valley 
either  shared  or  sympathised  with  their  opinions. 
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I  had  see&  a  roTmfi^  fanatic  k  the  villaflt  col- 
lecting peofioiits  rouad  him,  and  ahovtiing  to 
them  uke  a  street  ranter.  He  never  wore  any- 
thing on  his  head  or  feet  even  in  the  cohlest 
frost,  and  his  other  clothing  was  indecently 
soaut.  He  was  often  drunk,  and  I  have  seen 
him  in  th«t  state  lying  helpless  on  Uie  ground. 
This  fanatic  was  esteemed  a  prophet,  and  listened 
to  as  such.  He  carried  a  long  pole,  and  danced 
some  kdy  dance  to  words  of  high  prophetic 
omen. 

As  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  family  went  to  any 
church,  old  or  new  faith,  we  were  suspected  to 
be  something  dreadful.  I  had  no  images  ia  my 
ho«8e>  except  one  brought  by  the  servanits  and 
hung  up  in  the  kitchen.  I  had  refused  to  allow 
a  band  of  priests  to  go  ilhrough  some  mummery 
by  wajr  of  blessiag  the  hoase  at  my  first  going 
in.  This  was  not  at  all  satisfactory,  and  strange 
rumours  and  doubia  of  my  Christianity  went 
about,  even  to  the  length  ot  aui^stion  that  we 
were  a  household  of  Turks  or  Mahomedans,  the 
abomination  of  abominaitions  to  a  Rvasian,  and 
more  espeoiallv  a  "  starrie  veoa."  Ai  T  had  no 
way  of  pubUcW  exhibiting  my  faith  but  by  my 
works^  I  was  obliged  to  let  them  all  talk  as  they 
liked.  The  tide,  however,  was  soon  to  tma,  mad 
I  was  to  get  credit  for  move  sanetity  than  I 
deserved. 

After  my  household  goods  arrived  fimn 
Moseow  the  crockery  waa  cleaned  and  nieely 
p«t  A  vfty  in  a  handy  place  for  partieufaor  ooea- 
aiona.  For  oommon  service  we  used  the  base 
earthenware  of  the  country.  What  crookeiy 
can  have  to  do  with  the  "  stairk  verra"  mi^  hie 
a  Buitter  of  aetonbhment^  but  it  has  much  to  do 
with  it,  as  nrr  poor  wife  found  to  her  cost.  She 
loves  good  Wedgewood,  and  I  had  been  obliged 
to  bring  a  capital  set  for  twenty-four  from  Eu^- 
land  to  St.  Petersburg,  never  dreaming  that  it 
would  have  to  travel  yet  another  fourteen 
hundred  miles.  I  had  proposed  t«  sell  it,  but 
she  answered  with  decision,  "  Don't  be  foolish. 
It  must  be  packed."  So  packed  it  was,  and 
here  it  stood,  as  I  have  sai4»  ready  &r  use.  One 
day  she  said  to  me,  "  Tell  me,  my  dear,  what 
'  starrie  verra'  means." 

"  Starrie,  old ;  verra,  faxth-^oU  ledtL  Wliy 
do  you  ask  ?" 

"  fieeause  a  woman  has  oome  for  the  cook's 
place,  and  she  swrs  she  is  a  'starrie  verra,'  who 
wiU  not  steal    l^aU  I  take  her  ?" 

"  Certainly,  by  all  means ;  an  honest  cook  is 
a  gold  mine." 

The  woman  came.  She  was  of  a  staid,  stem, 
even  gloomv  expression,  about  thirty-flve  years 
old,  was  clean,  and  had  a  cowl  on  her  head 
which  hid  every  hair.  All  the  time  the  ze- 
maioed  witJi  us  I  had  no  evidence  that  she  was 
not  entirely  bald.  From  this  maid's  armpits  to 
her  heels  were  two  straight  lines,  so  that  her 
waist  was  quite  as  mysterious  as  her  hair.  Ex- 
cept for  the  gloomy  expression  on  her  face  ber 
featmes  were  good,  and  her  eye--or  I  wasxraoh 
mistaken — showed  a  kind  heart,  spite  of  her 
habitual  grimness.  She  never  smiled,  jested, 
nor  laughed,  but  we  soon  found  thi^  she  was 


valuable.  Her  work  was  diways  done  to  the 
minute,  and  done  well.  We  became  rather  at 
tached  to  Anastasia,  and  while  keeping  her  grim 
gravity  unielaxed  she  evidentlv  softened  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  hmiy.  They,  again, 
took  amaaiagly  to  the  stem  old  lass.  Give  me 
a  child  for  miding  out  character  covered  up, 
whether  in  smiles  or  gloom.  The  children  find 
it  out ;  ay,  and  they  bring  it  out.  A  terrific 
breaking  of  pots  in  uie  kitchen  had  taken  place 
five  minutes  after  Anastasia's  first  installation. 
Mugs,  jugs,  cans,  brown  pots,  plates  and  dishes 
of  various  dhnensions  she  smashed  into  atoms 
at  once,  saying,  '*  Unclean !  undean !"  As  this 
was  a  very  likdy  fact,  asd  the  things  were  ot 
little  value,  she  was  rather  encouraged  than 
otherwise  in  this  new  work  of  reformation.  "  A 
new  broom  sweeps  clean,"  seemed  trae  enough 
of  her.  Every  artiele  in  the  kitchen,  iron,  wood, 
and  earthenware,  had  been  horribly  defiled,  was 
poogaaje  (uo^ean),  was  smashed  and  thrown 
out.  She  asked  nobody's  leave,  nor  did  she 
stand  on  the  manner  of  doing  it,  but  did  it.  A 
mew  outfit  was  obtained  from  the  "  econom," 
and  as  her  religion  suffered  her  to  eat  with  none 
of  us,  a  complete  set  of  dishes  was  got  for  her 
own  individual  use.  No  one  durst  lay  a  finger 
upon  Idiese  on  any  pretence  whatever.  If 
touched,  t^ev  were  smashed  the  next  moment. 
Nor  would  SM  for  the  world  touch  food  out  of 
any  cbh  or  vessri  which  had  been  used  by  an- 
other. If  a  d<^  got  into  the  kitchen,  and  put 
his  nose  (as  dogs  gsneraUy  do)  into  half  a  dozen 
pots  and  dishes,  whether  these  were  her  own 
particular  vessels  or  not,  they  were  smashed. 

The  following  conversation  ensued  one  even- 
ing apon  hearing  one  of  these  dreadful  smashing 
bouts  in  the  kitchen : 

^'  What  noise  is  that,  my  dear  ?" 

'*01i,  it  is  Anastasia  breaking  a  few  dishes. 
Never  mind  her." 

"  Never  mind  her !  I  wonder  you  allow  that 
old  fanatic  to  go  on  so ;  she  will  ruin  us  in  pots 
ak)ne."  (And  assuming  a  fierce  look),  "  I  shall 
go  and  turn  her  out  this  moment." 

^ No  you  won't.  Listen:  this  woman  is  a 
jewel.  She  breaks  a  few  dishes,  it  is  true,  but 
her  idigkm  seems  to  demand  it.  I  suppose  it 
dso  teib  her  to  be  honest,  fer  she  is  so.  You 
told  me  not  to  examine  her  box,  but  for  all  that 
I  have  done  so  many  atime.  She  always  leaves 
the  key  in  it.  It  contained  nothing  but  an  old 
Bible,  in  the  old  diurch  characters,  which  I 
coald  not  read,  and  a  few  clothes.  Not  a  ves- 
tige of  mv  property  could  I  ever  find.  That  is 
not  all :  the  other  servants  either  don't,  or  can- 
not steal  by  a  hundredth  part  as  much  as  for- 
merly.  Her  brei^affe  does  not  amount  to  a 
tithe  of  the  old  robberies.  Now  say  shall  she 
be  turned  out  f" 

''  Certainly  I  prefer  the  smaslier  to  the  thief." 

**  Now  come  to  the  kitchen,  I  hear  she  has 
gone  out.    I  wish  to  show  you  something." 

We  went  to  the  kitchen,  and  there  my  wife 
pointed  out  to  me  that  all  the  utensils  in  which 
any  food  was  left  or  kept  had  a  cross  made  of 
chips  laid  across  the  top.    Bread  was  in  course 
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of  making,  and  the  sponge  was  set.  On  the 
top  of  the  dougk  a  cross  was  also  drawn  with  a 
blunt  edge. 

"  Now/'  said  madam,  "all  that  is  to  keep  the 
witches  out  of  the  food.  Yesterday  she  told  me 
that  during  the  previous  night  the  cat  had  been 
very  uneasy,  ana  had  gone  mewing  about  for  a 
long  time.  She  got  out  of  bed,  and  drew  the 
edge  of  a  knife  three  times  round  the  cat's 
head,  after  which  it  was  quiet  and  went  to  sleep 
directly.  She  had  cut  the  throats  of  the  witches 
which  were  tormenting  the  cat,  and  had  fastened 
themselves  round  her  head."  When  we  got 
back  to  our  own  room,  my  wife  continued: 
"  That  is  not  all :  she  is  absolutely  a  darling  of 
a  griffin.  She  has  so  established  your  character 
for  sanctity  that  in  fact  you  are  now  supposed 
to  be  a  priest  in  your  own  country,  and  slie 
defends  the  interests  and  the  character  of  the 
family  on  all  occasions.  She  does  all  my  mar- 
keting now  with  the  peasants,  and  that  alone 
halves  my  expenses." 

"  But,  my  dear,  how  can  she  possibly  have 
represented  me  as  a  priest,  the  last  thing  I  wish 
to  be  thought  ?" 

*'  Well,  I  was  coming  to  tiiat.  Put  up  that 
book  and  listen  patientpr.  I  got  it  all  from  the 
countess  to-day  when  I  was  Uiere,  and  when  I 
explained  some  things  which  puzzled  her  she 
lai^hed  immoderately.  You  know  what  kind  of 
a  character  we  all  got,  because  we  did  not  go  to 
church,  nor  have  images  to  adore,  nor  cross  our- 
selves. We  were  thought  dogs,  who  worshipped 
no  Grod  at  all,  and  you  confirmed  this  impres- 
sion by  saving  you  worshipped,  like  the  Athenians 
to  whom  Paul  preached,  an  unknown  God.  I 
dare  say  our  lives  would  not  have  been  safe, 
but  Anastasia  has  put  it  all  right.  I  sent 
her  amongst  the  peasants  to  buy  provisions. 
They  told  her  that  we  were  dogs,  and  that  it 
was  a  shame  for  her,  a  'starrie  verra,'  to 
live  with  such  dreadful  people.  *Ah!*  she 
said,  'you  are  a  parcel  oi  fools;  you  don't 
know  them  as  I  ao.  My  master  is  a  great 
priest  in  his  own  country.  Don't  I  see  him 
twice  every  week  performing  the  services  with 
robes,  and  dresses,  and  grand  curtains  in  the 
large  room  ?  Don't  I  see  him  reading  and  pray- 
ing out  of  five  large  books  full  of  saints  and 
pictures  every  day  P  Don't  they  all  sing  and 
chant  every  evening  before  going  to  bed  ?  Did 
ever  any  of  you  see  them  dance  like  you  fools  P 
Don't  I  break  as  many  unclean  pots  as  I  like, 
and  madame  is  never  angry,  but  says,  *'  That's 
right,  Anastasia^  keep  things  clean.'"  This 
counter-blast  has  been  going  on  some  time,  and 
now  the  countess  says  we  are  looked  upon  with 
different  feelings;  m  fact,  our  cook  nas  esta- 
blished you  in  the  veneration  and  ^d  opinion 
of  the  people.  Besides,  you  kr.ow  just  dealings 
with  them  may  have  had  some  effect  also." 

"  But  what  does  it  mean  P  How  do  I  perform 
the  services  twice  a  week  ?" 

"  Have  you  not,  like  a  captain  at  the  North 
Pole,  been  setting  the  children  to  perform  King 


Alfred,  and  recite  pieces,  and  sing  ?  Have  I  not 
got  dresses  made  for  themP  Have  you  not 
painted  a  scene  (oh,  how  dreadfully  bad),  and  is 
not  this  our  amusement  every  l^icsday  and 
Fridav  P" 

*'  And  the  five  great  books  of  saints  from 
which  I  read  and  pray ;  can  they  be  the  four 
volumes  of  the  Illustrated  London  News  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  the  large  Illustrated  Famiiv  Bible. 
She  has  seen  the  pictures,  and  how  carefully  we 
handle  them,  not  to  spoil  the  grand  binding.  So 
what  with  the  acting,  reciting,  sin^ng,  reading, 
and  family  prayers,  it  is  all  settled  m  Anastasia^s 
mind  that  you  are  a  ^jeat  good  man,  but  par- 
ticularly the  book  of  pictures  has  fixed  thiscon- 
dusion  in  her  mind." 

A  j^reat  sacrifice  had  yet  to  be  made  to  the 
starne  verra;  Cooking-pots  might  be  made  of 
the  coarsest  earthenware,  or  porcelain,  it  mat- 
tered not ;  if  they  were  defiled,  either  they  must 
go,  or  the  cook  would  go ;  that  was  the  fixed 
alternative. 

We  had  given  a  party.  Sanderson  was  there, 
Defour  was  there,  Pins  was  there,  the  count 
and  many  others  were  there.  Each  gentleman 
had  brought  his  favourite  four-footed  companion 
and  protector.  Some  had  two.  These  dogs  were, 
during  supper,  lying  about  the  room.  I  thought, 
in  common  hospitality,  it  was  but  right  that  I 
should  feed  my  friends'  dogs,  and  I  proposed  to 
give  them  a  great  feast  of  broken  victuais  before 
thev  were  token  from  the  room.  No  sooner 
said  than  done ;  plates,  dishes,  tureens— of  our 
choice  Wedgewood— were  filled  with  what  dogs 
like,  and  put  before  our  expectant  neighbours. 
It  was  delig[htful  to  see  how  the  stronj^  fellows 
wagged  their  taib,  and  lapped  their  jaws,  and 
crunched  the  bones,  and  relished  the  dainty 
feast ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all,  to  our  great  grief, 
the  starrie  verra  opened  the  door,  and  looked 
in  for  some  orders.  She  saw  the  defilement ; 
her  face  assumed  a  more  grim  look  than  I  had 
ever  seen  on  it.  In  a  moment  I  felt  that  my 
wife's  pet  crockery  was  tried  and  condemned 

J)ast  all  reprieve.  Dogs  had  defiled  it.  Madame 
ooked  at  me  with  a  What^Shall-I-Do  expres- 
sion; and  I  replied  by  another  look  of  Take-It- 
Easy -And-Let- It-Go.  It  was  a  sore  struggle, 
but  prudence  triumphed  over  crockery.  The 
servant  was  invaluable.  It  was  not  she  but  the 
crockery  that  might  be  replaced.  But  oh !  is 
there  a  lady  in  England  who  does  not  sym- 
pathise with  my  poor  wife  as,  immediately  after 
the  removal  of  the  cloth,  she  heard  the  smash  of 
her  Wedgewood  going  on  in  the  kitchen  P  She 
sat  still,  and  winced  hard,  and  pressed  her  lips 
together  at  each  smash.  Meanwhile,  however, 
I  had  told  her  grief  to  our  guests,  and  each 
crash  was  provoking  laughter,  in  which  she  at 
length,  catching  the  infection,  joined  lonjg  and 
heartily.  The  starrie  verra  remained  with  us 
until  we  left  that  part  of  the  country.  Then 
her  grim  countenance  relaxed,  and  she  cried  bit- 
terly at  parting.  She  was  the  only  honest  servant 
we  ever  had  in  Russia. 
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The  Third  Scene. 

CHAPTER  ni. 

''Miss  Garth,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount,  open- 
ing the  parlour  door,  and  announcing  the  visitor's 
appearance,  with  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  weU- 
bred  servant. 

Magdalen  found  herself  in  a  long,  narrow  room 
—consisting  of  a  back  parlour  and  a  front  parlour, 
which  had  been  thrown  into  one  by  opening  the 
folding-doors  between  them.  Seated  not  far 
from  the  front  window,  with  his  back  to  the  light, 
she  saw  a  frail,  flaxen-haired,  self-satisfied  little 
man,  clothed  in  a  fair  white  dressing-gown, 
many  sizes  too  large  for  him,  with  a  nosegay  of 
violets  drawn  neatly  through  the  button-hole  over 
his  breast.  He  looked  from  thirty  to  five-and- 
thirty  years  old.  His  complexion  was  as  delicate 
as  a  young  girl's,  his  eyes  were  of  the  lightest  blue, 
his  upper  lip  was  adorned  by  a  weak  little  white 
moustache,  waxed  and  twisted  at  either  end  into 
a  thin  spiral  curl.  When  any  object  specially 
attracted  his  attention,  he  half  closed  his  eyelids 
to  look  at  it.  When  he  smiled,  the  skin  at  his 
temples  crumpled  itself  up  into  a  nest  of  wicked 
little  wrinkles.  He  had  a  plate  of  strawberries 
on  his  lap,  with  a  napkin  under  them  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  his  white  dressing-gown.  At  his 
right  hand  stood  a  large  round  table,  covered 
with  a  collection  of  foreign  curiosities,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  brought  together  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Stuifed  birds  from 
Africa,  porcehun  monsters  from  China,  silver 
ornaments  and  utensils  from  India  and  Peru,  mo- 
saic work  from  Italy,  and  bronzes  from  France- 
were  all  heaped  together,  pell-mell,  with  the 
coarse  deal  boxes  and  dingy  leather  cases  which 
served  to  pack  them  for  travelling.  The  little 
man  apologised,  with  a  cheerful  and  simpering 
conceit,  for  his  litter  of  curiosities,  his  dressing- 
gown,  and  liis  delicate  health ;  and,  waving  his 
hand  towards  a  chair,  placed  his  attention,  with 
pragmatical  politeness,  at  the  visitor's  disposal. 
Magdalen  looked  at  him  with  a  momentary  doubt 
whether  Mrs.  Lecouut  had  not  deceived  her. 
Was  this  the  man  who  mercilessly  followed  the 
path  on  which  his  merciless  father  had  walked 
before  him?  She  could  hardly  believe  it.  "Take 


a  seat.  Miss  Garth,"  he  repeated.  Observing  her 
hesitation,  and  announcing  his  own  name,  in  a 
high,  thin,  fretfully-consequential  voice :  "  I  am 
Mr.  Noel  Yanstone.  You  wished  to  see  me— 
here  I  am  I" 

"May  I  be  permitted  to  retire,  sir?"  inquired 
Mrs.  Lecount. 

"  Certainly  not !"  replied  her  master.  "  Stay 
here,  Leoount,  and  keep  us  company.  Mrs.  Le- 
count has  my  fullest  confidence,"  he  continued, 
addressing  Magdalen.  "  Whatever  you  say  to 
me,  ma'am,  you  say  to  her.  She  is  a  domestic 
treasure.  There  is  not  another  house  in  Eng- 
land has  such  a  treasure  as  Mrs.  Lecount." 

The  housekeeper  listened  to  the  praise  of  her 
domestic  virtues  with  eyes  immovably  fixed  on 
her  elegant  chemisette.  But  Magdalen's  quick 
penetration  had  previously  detected  a  look  that 
passed  between  Mrs.  Lecount  and  her  master, 
which  suggested  that  Mr.  Noel  Vans  tone  had 
been  instructed  beforehand  what  to  say  and  do 
in  his  visitor's  presence.  The  suspicion  of  this— 
and  the  obstacles  which  the  room  presented  to 
arranging  her  position  in  it  so  as  to  keep  her  face 
from  the  light— warned  Magdalen  to  be  on  her 
guard. 

She  had  taken  her  chair  at  first  nearly  mid- 
way in  the  room.  An  instant's  after-reflec- 
tion induced  her  to  move  her  seat  towards  the 
left  hand,  so  as  to  place  herself  just  inside,  and 
close  against,  the  left  post  of  the  folding-door.  In 
this  position,  she  dexterously  barred  the  only 
passage  by  which  Mrs.  Leoount  could  hafe 
skirted  round  the  large  table,  and  contrived  to 
front  Magdalen  by  taking  a  chair  at  her  master's 
side.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  table  the  empty 
space  was  well  occupied  by  the  fireplace  and 
fender,  by  some  travelling  trunks  and  a  large 
packing-case.  There  was  no  alternative  left  for 
Mrs.  Lecount  but  to  place  herself  on  a  line  with 
Magdalcii,  agamst  the  opposite  postof  the  folding- 
door— or  to  push  rudely  past  the  visitor,  with 
the  obvious  intention  of  getting  in  front  of  her. 
With  an  expressive  little  cough,  and  with  one 
steady  look  at  her  master,  the  housekeeper  con- 
ceded the  point,  and  took  her  seat  against  the 
right-hand  door-post.  "  Wait  a  little,"  thought 
Mrs.  Lecount ;  "  my  turn  next  1" 

"  Mind  what  you  are  about,  ma'am !"  cried  Mr. 
Noel  Vanstone,  as  Magdalen  accidentally  ap- 
proached the  table,  in  moving  her  chair. "  Mind  the 
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sleere  of  your  cloak !  Excuse  me,  you  nearly 
knodted  down  that  silver  candlestick.  Pray 
don't  stppose  It's  a  commoa  <)imdleaiti4c.  'It's 
nothing  i  tile  aorl— if  s  a  ^eniyifiH  caiMile- 
stick.  There  are  only  thrte  of  that  pftttCrn 
in  the  world.  One  is  in  the  possesaionof  the 
President  of  Peru;  one  is  locked  up  in  the 
Yatican;  and  one  is  on  My  table.  It  cost  ten 
pounds ;  it's  worth  fifty.  One  of  my  father's 
bargains,  ma'am.  All  these  things  are  my  father's 
bargains.  There  is  nt)t  aoother  house  in  Eag- 
land  which  has  such  curiosities  as  these.  Bit 
down,  Lecount ;  I  beg  you  will  make  yourself 
comfortable.  Mrs.  Leconnt  is  like  the  curiosi- 
ties, Miss  Garth— she  is  one  of  my  father's  bar- 
gains. You  are  one  of  my  father's  bargains,  are 
you  not,  Lecount  ?  My  father  was  a  remarkable 
man,  ma'am.  You  will  be  reminded  of  him  here, 
at  every  turn.  I  have  got  his  dressing-gown  on 
at  this  moment.  No  such  linen  as  this  is  made 
now— you  can't  get  it  for  love  or  money.  Would 
you  like  to  feel  the  texture  P  Perhaps  you're  no 
judge  of  texture  ?  Periiaps  you  wonld  prefer 
talldng  to  me  about  these  two  pupils  of  yours  ? 
Tliey  are  two,  are  they  not  P  Are  they  ftne  giria  ? 
Phimp,  fresh,  fuU-blown,  English  beauties  P^ 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  interposed  Mrs.  I/eoount, 
sorrowfully.  "  I  must  really  beg  permission  to 
retire  if  you  speak  of  the  poor  things  in  that 
way.  I  can't  sit  by,  sir,  and  hear  them  turned 
into  ridicule.  Consider  their  position ;  consider 
Miss  Garth." 

"  You  good  creature !"  said  Mr.  Noel  Van- 
stone,  surveying  the  housekeeper  through  his 
hfjf-closed  eyelids.  "You  exceUent  Leoount! 
I  assure  you,  ma'am,  Mrs.  Lecount  is  a  worthy 
creature.  You  will  observe  that  she  pities  the 
two  girls.  I  don't  go  so  fieff  as  that  mysdf—but 
I  can  make  allowances  for  them.  I  am  a  large- 
minded  man.  I  can  make  allowances  for  them 
and  for  you."  He  smiled  with  the  most  cordial 
politeness,  and  helped  himself  to  a  strawberry 
from  the  dish  on  his  lap. 

''  You  shock  Miss  Garth ;  indeed,  sir,  without 
meaning  it,  you  shock  Miss  Garth,"  remonstrated 
Mrs.  Lecount.  **  She  is  not  accustomed  to  you 
as  I  am.  Consider  Miss  Garth,  sir.  As  a  &vour 
to«itf,  consider  Miss  Garth." 

Thus  far,  Magdalen  had  resolutely  kept 
silence.  The  burning  anger  which  wodd  have 
betrayed  her  in  an  instant  if  she  had  let  it  flash 
its  way  t«  the  surface,  throbbed  fast  and  fiercely 
at  her  heart,  and  warned  her,  while  NoelYui- 
stone  was  speaking,  to  close  her  lips.  She  would 
have  allowed  him  to  talk  on  uninterruptedly  for 
some  minutes  more,  if  Mrs.  Lecount  had  not  in- 
terfered for  the  second  time.  The  refined  in- 
solence of  the  housekeeper's  pity,  was  a  woman's 
insolence;  and  it  stung  her  into  instantly  con- 
trolling herself.  She  had  never  more  admirably 
imitated  Miss  Garth's  voice  and  mamier,  than 
when  she  spoke  her  next  words. 

**  You  are  very  good,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Lecount, 
"  I  make  no  claim  to  be  treated  with  any  extra- 
ordinary consideration.    I  am  a  goremeas,  and 


I  don't  expect  it.  I  have  only  one  favour  to 
ask.  I  beg  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  for  his  own  sake, 
to  \mx  what  I  faavs^to  say  to  hin." 

''You  understand,  nr?"  observeli  Mrs.  Le- 
coutft.  "  It  appears  Hhat  Miss  Qarfli  has  some 
serious  warning  to  give  you.  She  says  you  are 
to  hear  her,  for  your  own  sake." 

Mr.  Noel  Yanstooe's  fur  complexion  suddenly 
fumied  white.  He  put  away  the  plate  of  straw- 
berries  among  his  father's  bargains.  His  hand 
shook,  and  his  little  figure  twisted  itself  uneasily 
in  the  ehair.  Magdalen  observed  him  attentively. 
"  One  discovery  already,"  she  thought;  "  he  is  a 
coward !" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  ma'am  P"  asked  Mr. 
Noel  Yanstone,  with  visible  trepidation  of  look 
and  manner.  "What  do  you  mean  by  telling 
me  I  must  listen  to  you  for  my  own  sake  P  H 
you  come  here  to  intimidate  me,  you  come  to  the 
wrong  man.  My  strength  of  character  was  uni- 
versally noticed  in  our  circle  at  Zurich— wasn't 
it,  Lecount  ?" 

*'  Universally,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount.  **  But 
let  us  hear  Miss  Garth.  Perhaps  I  have  misin- 
terpreted her  meaning  P" 

"On  the  contrary," replied  Magdalen,  "you 
have  exactly  expressed  my  meaning.  My  ol^ect 
in  connug  here  is  to  warn  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone 
against  the  course  which  he  is  now  taking." 

"Don't!"  pleaded  Mrs.  Lecount.  "Oh,  if 
you  want  to  help  these  poor  girls,  don't  talk  in 
that  way !  Soften  his  resolution,  ma'am,  by  en- 
treaties ;  don't  strengthen  it  by  threats !"  She 
a  little  overstrained  the  tone  of  humility  in  which 
she  spoke  those  words— a  little  overacted  the 
look  of  apprehension  whidi  accompanied  them. 
If  Magdalen  had  not  seen  plainly  enough  already 
that  it  was  Mrs.  Lecount's  habitual  practice  to 
decide  everything  for  her  master  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  then  to  persuade  him  that  he  was 
not  acting  under  his  housekeeper's  resolution, 
but  under  his  own— she  would  have  seen  it 
now. 

"  You  hear  what  Lecount  has  just  said  P"  re-* 
marked  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone.  "  You  hear  the 
unsolicited  testimony  of  a  person  who  has  known 
me  from  childhood  P  Take  care.  Miss  Garth- 
take  caie!"  He  complacently  arranged  the 
tails  of  his  white  dressmg-gown  over  his  knees* 
and  took  the  plate  of  strawberries  back  on  his 
lap. 

"I  have  no  wish  to  offend  you,"  said  Mag- 
dalen. "  I  am  only  anxious  to  open  your  eyes  to 
the  truth.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
characters  of  the  two  sisters  whose  fortunes 
have  fallen  into  your  possession.  I  have  known 
them  from  childhood ;  and  I  come  to  give  you 
the  benefit  of  my  experience  in  their  interests 
and  in  yours.  You  have  nothing  to  dread  from 
the  elder  of  the  two ;  she  patiently  accepts  the 
hard  lot  which  you,  and  your  father  before  you, 
have  forced  on  her.  The  younger  sister's 
conduct  is  the  very  opposite  of  this.  She  has 
already  declined  to  submit  to  your  father's  deci- 
sion; and  she  now  refuses  to  be  sileaiced  by  Mrs. 
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LeeoBut's  letter.  Take  mf  wodl  for  it,  idie  is 
capable  of  ginag  ymi  serioas  trouble  if  70a  per- 
sist in  miJmg  an  enemj  of  her/' 

Mr.  Noel  Yanstane  changed  ookmr  Qiioem(»e, 
and  began  to  fidget  again  in  his  chair.  '*  Serioas 
trouble,"  he  repeated,  vith  a  blank  look.  "  If  jou 
mean  writing  letters,  ma'am,  she  has  given  trouble 
enough  already.  She  has  written  once  to  me, 
and  twice  to  my  father.  One  of  the  letters  to 
my  father  was  a  threatening  letter-wasn't  it, 
Lecount?" 

"  She  expressed  her  feeUngs,  poor  child,''  said 
Mrs.  Lecount.  "I  thought  it  hard  to  send  her 
back  her  letter,  but  your  dear  father  knew  best. 
Wbat  I  said  at  the  time  was.  Why  not  let  her 
express  her  feelings  ?  What  are  a  few  threatening 
woids,  after  all  ?  In  her  position,  poor  creature, 
they  are  words,  and  nothing  more." 

"  I  advise  you  not  to  be  too  sure  of  that," 
said  Magdalen.  "I  know  her  better  than  you 
do." 

She  paused  at  those  words— paused  in  a  mo- 
mentary terror.  The  sting  of  Mrs.  Lecount's 
pity  had  nearly  irritated  her  into  forgetting 
her  assumed  character,  and  speaking  in  her  own 
voice. 

"  You  have  referred  to  the  letters  written  by  my 
pupO,"  she  resumed,  addressing  Nod  Vanstone, 
as  soon  as  she  felt  sure  of  herself  again.  "  We 
will  say  nothing  about  what  she  has  written  to 
your  father ;  we  will  only  speak  of  what  she  has 
written  to  you.  Is  there  anything  unbecoming 
in  her  letter,  anything  said  in  it  that  is  false? 
Is  it  not  true  that  these  two  sisters  have  been 
cruelly  deprived  of  the  provision  which  their 
father  made  for  them?  His  will  to  this  day 
speidcs  for  him  and  for  them;  and  it  only  speaks 
to  no  purpose,  because  he  was  not  aware  tlmt  his 
marriage  obliged  him  to  make  it  again,  and  be- 
cause he  died  before  he  could  remedy  the  error. 
Can  you  deny  that  ?" 

Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  smiled,  and  helped  himself 
to  a  strawberry.  "  I  don't  attempt  to  deny  it," 
he  said.    "  Go  on.  Miss  Garth." 

''Is  it  not  true,"  persisted  Magdalen,  ''that 
the  law  which  has  taken  the  money  from  these 
sisters,  whose  father  made  no  second  will,  has 
now  given  that  very  money  to  you,  whose  father 
made  no  will  at  aU  ?  Surely,  explain  it  how  you 
may,  this  is  hard  on  those  orphan  girls  ?" 

"  Very  hard,"  replied  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone.  "  It 
strikes  you  in  that  light,  too — doesn't  it,  Le- 
count?" 

Mrs.  Lecount  shook  her  head,  and  closed  her 
handsome  black  eyes.  "  Harrowing,"  she  said  ; 
"  I  can  characterise  it.  Miss  Garth,  by  no  other 
word— harrowing.  How  the  young  person— no ! 
how  Miss  Vanstone  the  younger— discovered  that 
my  late  respected  master  made  no  will,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand.  Perhaps  it  was  put  in  the 
papers  ?  But  I  am  interrupting  yoo.  Miss  Garth. 
You  have  something  more  to  say-  about  your 
pupil's  letter  ?  "  She  noiselessly  drew  her  chair 
forward  as  she  said  those  words,  a  few  inches 
beyond  the  line  of  the  visitor's  chair.  The  attempt 


was  neatly  made,  but  it  proved  usdess.  Magdalen 
only  kept  her  head  more  to  the  left— and  the 
p«ekiBg4»8e  on  the  floor  prevented  Mrs.  Lecount 
from  advancing  any  fetfther. 

"  I  have  only  one  more  question  to  put,"  said 
Magdalen.  "  My  pupil's  letter  addressed  a  pro- 
posal to  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone.  I  beg  him  to  in- 
form me  why  he  has  refused  to  consider  it" 

**My  good  lady !"  cried  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone, 
arching  his  white  eyebroirs  in  satiritud  astonish- 
ment. "Are  you  really  in  earaestP  Do  you 
know  what  the  proposal  is  ?  Have  you  seen  the 
letter?" 

"lam  quite  in  earnest,"  said  Magdalen,  "  and 
I  have  seen  the  letter.  It  entreats  yon  to  remem- 
ber how  Mr.  Andrew  Vanstone's  fortnne  has 
come  into  yo«r  hands ;  it  informs  you  that  one-half 
of  that  fortune,  divided  between  his  danghters,  was 
what  his  will  intended  them  to  have ;  and  it  asks 
of  your  sense  of  justice  to  do  for  his  childrm, 
what  he  would  have  done  for  them  himself  if  he 
had  lived.  In  pUiner  words  still,  it  asks  you  to 
give  one-half  of  the  money  to  the  daughters,  and 
it  leaves  you  free  to  keep  the  other  hidf  yourself. 
That  is  the  proposal.  Why  have  you  reused  to 
consider  it  ?" 

"  For  the  nmplest  possible  reason.  Miss  Garth,** 
said  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  in  high  good  humour. 
"  Allow  me  to  remind  you  of  a  well-known  pro- 
verb: A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted. 
Whatever  else  I  may  be,  ma'am,  I'm  not  a 
fool." 

"Don't  put  it  in  that  way,  sir!"  remonstrated 
Mrs.  Lecount.  "  Be  serious— pray  be  serious ! " 

"Quite  impossible,  Lecount,"  rejoined  her 
master.  "I  can't  be  serious.  My  poor  father. 
Miss  Garth,  took  a  high  moral  point  of  view  in 
this  matter.  Lecount,  there,  takes  a  high  moral 
point  of  view— don't  you,  Lecount  ?  I  do  nothing 
of  the  sort.  I  have  lived  too  long  in  the  conti- 
nental atmosphere  to  trouble  myself  about  moral 
points  of  view.  My  course  in  this  business  is  as 
plain  as  two  and  two  make  four.  I  have  got  the 
money,  and  I  should  be  a  bom  idiot  if  I  parted 
with  it  There  is  my  point  of  view !  Simple 
enough,  isn't  it  ?  I  don't  stand  on  my  dignity ; 
I  don't  meet  you  with  the  law,  which  is  all  on 
my  side ;  I  don't  bhime  your  coming  here,  as  a 
total  stranger,  to  try  and  alter  my  resolution ;'  I 
don't  blame  the  two  gurls  for  wanting  to  dip  their 
fingers  into  my  purse.  All  I  say  is,  I  am  not  fool 
enough  to  open  it.  Pas  «  Wfe,  as  we  used  to 
say  in  the  English  circle  at  Zurich.  You  under- 
stand French,  Miss  Garth?  Pasnb^r*  He 
set  aside  his  plate  of  strawberries  once  more, 
and  daintily  dned  his  fingers  on  his  fine  white 
napkin. 

Magdalen  kept  her  temper.  If  she  could  have 
struck  him  dead  by  lifting  her  hand  at  that 
moment— it  is  probable  she  would  have  lifted  it. 
But  she  kept  her  temper. 

"Am  I  to  understand,"  she  asked,  "that  the 
last  words  you  have  to  say  in  this  matter  are 
the  words  said  for  you  in  Mrs.  Lecount's 
letter?" 
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**  Precisely  so/'  replied  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone. 

"  Yoa  have  inlierited  your  own  f&tber's  fortune, 
as  well  as  the  fortune  of  Mr,  Andrew  Yanstone, 
and  yet  you  feel  no  obligation  to  act  from  motives 
of  justice  or  generosity  towards  these  two  sisters  ? 
All  you  think  it  necessary  to  say  to  them  is— 
you  have  got  the  money,  and  you  refuse  to  part 
with  a  single  farthing  of  it?" 

"Most  accurately  stated!  Miss  Garth,  you 
are  a  woman  of  business.  Leoount,  Miss  Garth 
is  a  woman  of  business." 

"  Don't  appeal  to  me,  sir !"  cried  Mrs.  Leoount, 
gracefully  wringing  her  plump  white  hands.  **  I 
can't  bear  it!  I  must  interfere!  Let  me  sug- 
gest—oh,  what  do  you  call  it  in  English  P— a  com- 
promise. Dear  Mr.  Noel,  you  are  perversely 
refusmg  to  do  yourself  justice;  you  have  better 
reasons  than  the  reason  you  have  given  to  Miss 
Garth.  You  follow  your  honoured  father's  ex- 
ample ;  you  feel  it  due  to  his  memory  to  act  in 
this  matter  as  he  acted  before  you.  That  is  his 
reason.  Miss  Garth— I  implore  you  on  my  knees, 
take  that  as  his  reason.  He  wiU  do  what  his  dear 
father  did ;  no  more,  no  less.  His  dear  father  made 
a  proposal,  and  he  himself  will  now  make  that  pro- 
posal over  again.  Yes,  Mr.  Noel,  you  will  remem- 
ber what  this  poor  girl  says  in  her  letter  to  you. 
Her  sister  has  been  obliged  to  go  out  as  a  gover- 
ness; and  she  herself  in  losing  her  fortune,  has 
lost  the  hope  of  her  marriage  for  years  and  years 
to  come.  You  will  remember  this— and  you  will 
give  the  hundred  pounds  to  one,  and  the  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  other,  which  your  admirable 
father  offered  in  the  past  time?  If  he  does 
this.  Miss  Garth,  will  he  do  enough  ?  If  he  gives 
a  hundred  pounds  each  to  these  unfortunate 
sisters ?" 

"He  will  repent  the  insult  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life,"  said  Magdalen. 

The  instant  that  answer  passed  her  lips,  she 
would  have  given  worlds  to  recal  it.  Mrs.  Le- 
count  had  planted  her  sting  m  the  right  place,  at 
last.  Those  rash  words  of  Magdalen's  had  burst 
from  her  passionately,  in  her  own  voice. 

Nothing  but  the  habit  of  public  performance, 
saved  her  from  making  the  serious  error  that  she 
had  committed  more  palpable  still,  by  attemptmg 
to  set  it  right.  Here,  her  past  pi-actice  in  the 
entertainment  came  to  her  rescue,  and  urged  her 
to  go  on  instantly,  in  Miss  Garth's  voice,  as  if 
notliing  had  happened." 

"  You'  mean  well,  Mrs.  Lecount,"  she  con- 
tinued; "but  you  are  doing  harm  instead  of 
good.  My  pupils  will  accept  no  such  compro- 
mise as  you  propose.  I  am  sorry  to  have  spoken 
violently,  just  now ;  I  beg  you  will  excuse  me." 
She  looked  hard  for  information  in  the  house- 
keeper's face  while  she  spoke  those  conciliatory 
words.  Mrs.  Lecount  baffled  the  look,  by  put- 
ting her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  Had  she,  or 
had  she  not,  noticed  the  momentary  change  in 
Magdalen's  voice  from  the  tones  tliat  were 
assumed  to  the  tones  that  were  natural?  Im- 
possible to  say. 
.  "  What  more  can  I  do !"  murmured  Mrs.  Le- 


oount, behind  her  handkerchief.  "Give  me  time 
to  think— give  me  time  to  recover  myself.  May 
I  retire,  sir,  for  a  moment  ?  My  nerves  are  shaken 
by  this  sad  scene.  I  must  have  a  glass  of  water, 
or  I  think  I  shall  fiednt.  Don't  go  yet.  Miss 
Garth.  I  beg  you  will  give  us  time  to  set  this 
sad  matter  right,  if  we  can— I  beg  you  will  re- 
main xmtil  I  come  back." 

There  were  two  doors  of  entrance  to  the  room. 
One,  the  door  into  the  front  parlour,  close  at 
Magdalen's  left  hand.  The  other,  the  door  into 
the  back  parlour,  situated  behind  her.  Mrs. 
Lecount  politely  retired— through  the  open 
folding-doors— by  this  latter  means  of  exit,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  visitor  by  passing  in  front  of 
her.  Magdalen  waited  until  she  heard  the  door 
open  and  dose  again  behind  her;  and  then  re- 
solved to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  which 
left  her  alone  with  Noel  Yanstone.  The  utter 
hopelessness  of  rousing  a  generous  impulse  in 
that  base  nature,  had  now  been  proved  by  her  own 
experience.  The  last  chance  left  was  to  treat 
him  like  the  craven  creature  he  was,  and  to  influ- 
ence him  through  his  fears. 

Before  she  could  speak,  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone 
himself  broke  the  silence.  Cunningly  as  he 
strove  to  hide  it,  he  was  half-angry,  half-alarmed 
at  his  housekeeper's  desertion  of  him.  He  looked 
doubtingly  at  his  visitor ;  he  showed  a  nervous 
anxiety  to  conciliate  her,  until  Mrs.  Lecount's 
return. 

"Pray  remember,  ma'am,  I  never  denied  that 
this  case  was  a  hard  one,"  he  began.  "  You  said 
just  now  you  had  no  wish  to  offend  me— and  I'm 
sure  I  don't  want  to  offend  you.  May  I  offer 
you  some  strawberries  ?  Would  you  like  to  look 
at  my  father's  bargains  ?  I  assure  you,  ma'am^ 
I  am  naturally  a  gallant  man ;  and  I  feel  for  both 
these  sisters— especially  the  younger  one.  Touch 
me  on  the  subject  of  the  tender  passion,  and  you 
touch  me  on  a  weak  place.  Nothing  would 
please  me  more  than  to  hear  that  Miss  Yanstone's 
lover  (I'm  sure  I  always  call  her  Miss  Yanstone, 
and  so  does  Leoount)— I  say,  ma'am,  nothing 
would  please  me  more  than  to  hear  that  Miss 
Yanstone's  lover  had  come  back,  and  married 
her.  If  a  loanof  money  would  be  likely  to  bring 
him  back,  and  if  the  security  offered  was  good» 
and  if  my  lawyer  thought  me  justified " 

"Stop,  Mr.  Yanstone,"  said  Magdalen.  "You 
are  entirely  mistaken  in  your  estimate  of  the 
person  you  have  to  deal  with.  You  are  seriously 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  marriage  of  the 
younger  sister— if  she  could  be  married  in  a 
week's  time — ^would  make  any  difference  in  the 
convictions  which  induced  her  to  write  to  your 
father  and  to  you.  I  don't  deny  that  she  may 
act  from  a  mixture  of  motives.  I  don't  deny 
that  she  clings  to  the  hope  of  hastening  her 
marriage,  and  to  the  hope  of  rescuing  her  sister 
from  a  life  of  dependence.  But,  if  both  those 
objects  were  accomplished  by  other  means, 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  leave  you  in  posses- 
sion of  the  inheritance  which  her  father  meant 
his  children  to  have.    I  know  her,  Mr.  Yanstone  1 
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She  is  a  nameless,  homeless,  friendless  wretch. 
Tlie  lav  which  takes  care  of  you,  the  law  which 
takes  care  of  all  legitimate  children,  casts  her  like 
carrion  to  the  winds.  It  is  your  law— not  hers. 
She  only  knows  it  as  the  instrument  of  a  vile 
oppression,  an  insufferable  wrong.  The  sense  of 
that  wrong  haunts  her,  like  a  possession  of  the 
devil.  The  resolution  to  right  that'wrong  bums 
in  her  like  fire.  If  that  miserable  girl  was 
married  and  rich  with  millions  to-morrow,  do 
you  think  she  would  move  an  inch  from  her 
purpose  ?  T  tell  you,  she  would  resist,  to  the 
last  breath  in  her  body,  the  vile  injustice  which 
has  struck  at  the  helpless  children,  through  the 
calamity  of  their  father's  death!  I  tell  you, 
she  would  shrink  from  no  means  which  a 
desperate  woman  can  employ,  to  force  that 
dosed  hand  of  yours  open,  or  die  in  the  at- 
tempt!*' 

She  stopped  abruptly.  Once  more,  her  own 
indomitable  earnestness  had  betrayed  her.  Once 
more,  the  natural  nobility  of  that  perverted  na- 
ture, had  risen  superior  to  the  deception  which 
it  had  stooped  to  practise.  The  scheme  of  the 
moment  vanished  from  her  mind's  view ;  and  the 
resolution  of  her  life  burst  its  way  outward  in 
her  own  words,  in  her  own  tones,  pouring  hotly 
and  more  hotly  from  her  heart.  She  saw  the! 
abject  mannikin  before  her,  cowering  silent  in  his 
chair.  Had  his  fears  left  him  sense  enough  to 
perceive  the  change  in  her  voice  P  No :  to  face 
spoke  the  truth— his  fears  had  bewildered  him. 
This  time,  the  chance  of  the  moment  had  be- 
friended her.  The  door  behind  her  chair  had  not 
opened  again  yet.  '*  No  ears  but  his  have  heard 
me,"  she  thought,  with  a  sense  of  unutterable 
relief.    *'  I  have  escaped  Mrs.  Lecoimt." 

She  had  done  notlung  of  the  kind.  Mrs.  Le- 
count  had  never  left  the  room. 

After  opening  the  door  and  closing  it  again, 
without,  going  out,  the  housekeeper  had  noise- 
lessly knelt  down  behind  Magdalen's  chair. 
Steadying  herself  against  the  post  of  the  folding- 
door,  she  took  a  pair  of  scissors  from  her  pocket, 
waited  until  Noel  Yanstone  (from  whose  view 
she  was  entirely  hidden)  had  attracted  Magda- 
len's attention  by  speaking  to  her;  and  then 
bent  forward  with  the  scissors  ready  in  her  hand. 
The  skirt  of  the  false  Miss  Qarth's  gown— the 
brown  alpaca  dress,  with  the  white  spots  on  it- 
touched  the  floor,  within  the  housekeeper's  reach. 
Mrs.  Lecount  lifted  the  outer  of  the  two  flounces 
which  ran  round  the  bottom  of  the  dress,  one 
over  the  other;  sofUy  cut  away  a  little  irre- 
gular fragment  of  the  stuff  from  the  inner 
flounce ;  and  neatly  smoothed  the  outer  one  over 
it  again,  so  as  to  hide  the  gap.  By  the  time  she 
had  put  the  scissors  back  in  her  pocket,  and  had 
risen  to  her  feet  (sheltering  herself  behmd  the 
post  of  the  folding-door),  Magdalen  had  spoken 
her  last  words.  Mrs.  Lecount  quietly  repeated 
the  ceremony  of  opening  and  shutting  the 
back  parlour  door;  and  glided  back  to  her 
place. 

**  What  has  happened,  sir,  in  my  absence  P"  she  I 


inquired,  addressing  her  master  with  a  look  of 
alarm.  "  You  are  pale ;  you  are  agitated !  Oh, 
Miss  (jarth,  have  you  forgotten  the  caution  I 
gave  you  in  the  other  room  P" 

"Miss  Garth  has  forgotten  everything,"  cried 
Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  recovering  his  lost  com- 
posure on  the  reappearance  of  Mrs.  Lecount. 
"Miss  Garth  has  threatened  me  in  the  most  out- 
rageous manner.  I  forbid  you  to  pity  either  of 
those  two  girls  any  more,  Lecount— especially 
the  younger  one.  She  is  the  most  desperate 
wretch  I  ever  heard  of!  If  she  can't  get  my 
money  by  fair  means,  she  threatens  to  have  it  by 
foul.  Miss  Garth  has  told  me  that,  to  my  face. 
To  my  face !"  he  repeated,  folding  his  arms  and 
looking  mortally  insulted. 

"  Compose  yourself,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount, 
"Fray  compose  yourself,  and  leave  me  to  speak 
to  Miss  Garth.— I  regret  to  hear,  ma'am,  that  you 
have  forgotten  what  I  said  to  you  in  the  next 
room.  You  have  agitated  Mr.  Noel;  you  have 
compromised  the  interests  you  came  here  to 
plead ;  and  you  have  only  repeated  what  we  knew 
before.  The  language  you  have  allowed  yourself 
to  use  in  my  absence,  is  the  same  language  which 
your  pupil  was  foolish  enough  to  employ  when 
she  wrote  for  the  second  time,  to  my  late  master. 
How  can  a  lady  of  your  years  and  experience 
seriously  repeat  such  nonsense  P  This  girl  boasts 
and  threatens.  She  will  do  this ;  she  will  do 
that.  You  have  her  confidence,  ma'am.  Tell  me, 
if  you  please,  in  plain  words,  what  can  she 
doP" 

Sharply  as  the  taunt  was  pointed,  it  glanced 
off  harmless.  Mrs.  Lecount  had  planted  her 
sting  once  too  often.  Magdalen  rose,  in  complete 
possession  of  her  assumed  character,  and  com- 
posedly terminated  the  interview.  Ignorant  as 
she  was  of  what  had  happened  behind  her  chair, 
she  saw  a  change  in  Mrs.  Leoount's  look 
and  manner,  which  warned  her  to  run  no  more 
risks,  and  to  trust  herself  no  longer  in  the 
house. 

"  I  am  not  in  my  pupil's  confidence,"  she  said. 
"Her  own  acts  will  answer  your  question  when 
the  time  comes.  I  can  only  tell  you,  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  her,  that  she  is  no  boaster. 
What  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Michael  Yanstone,  was  , 
what  she  was  prepared  to  do— what,  I  have  rea- 
son to  think,  she  was  actually  on  the  point  of 
doing,  when  her  plans  were  overthrown  by  Ids 
death.  Mr.  Michael  Yanstone's  son  has  only  to 
persist  in  following  his  father's  course,  to  find 
before  long,  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  pupil, 
and  that  I  have  not  come  here  to  intimidate  him 
by  empty  threats.  My  errand  is  done.  I  leave 
Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  with  two  alternatives  to 
choose  from.  I  leave  him  to  share  Mr.  Andrew 
Yanstone's  fortune  with  Mr.  Andrew  Yanstone's 
daughters— or  to  persbt  in  his  present  refusal, 
and  face  the  consequences."  She  bowed,  and 
walked  to  the  door. 

Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  started  to  his  feet,  with 
anger  and  alarm  struggling  which  should  express 
itself  first  in  his  bkak  white  face.    Before  he 
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could  open  bis  lips,  Mrs.  Lecount's  plump  bands 
descenctod  on  his  shoulders;  put  him  softly 
back  in  his  chair;  and  restored  the  plate  of 
strawberries  to   its   former    position    on  his 

"  Are  yon  residing  in  London^  ma'am  F"  asked 
Mrs.  Lecount. 

"  No/'  replied  Magdalen.  ''  I  reside  in  the 
country." 

"  If  I  want  to  write  to  you»  where  oan  I  ad- 
dress my  letter?" 

"To  the  post-office,  Birmingham,"  said  Mag- 
dal^  mentioning  the  phioe  which  she  had  last 
left,  and  at  which  aUktters  were  still  addressed 
to  her. 

Mrs.  Lecount  repeatped  the  direction  to  ^  it 
in  her  memory— advanced  two  steps  in  the  pas- 
sage—and quietly  laid  her  r^ht  band  on  Magda^ 
len'saim. 

"A  word  of  advice,  ma'am,"  she  said;  "one 
word,  at  parting.  You  are  a  bold  woman,  and  a 
clever  woman.  Don't  be  too  bold ;  don't  be  too 
clever.  You  are  risking  more  than  you  think 
for."  She  suddenly  raised  herself  on  tiptoe,  and 
whispered  the  next  words  in  Magdalen's  ear. 
"  lAold^ou  in  the  hollow  qfmy  handV'  said  Mrs. 
Lecount,  with  a  fierce,  hissing  emphasis  on  every 
syllable.  Her  left  hand  clenched  itself  stealthily, 
as  she  spoke.  It  was  the  baud  in  which  she  had 
concealed  the  fragment  of  stuff  from  Magdalen's 
gown-'the  hand  which  held  it  fast  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Magdalen,  push- 
ing her  back. 

Mrs.  Lecount  glided  away  politely  to  (^en  the 
house  door. 

"I  mean  nothing  now,"  she  said;  "wait  a 
little,  and  time  may  show.  One  last  question, 
ma'am,  before  I  bid  you  good^by.  When  your 
pupil  was  a  little  innocent  child,  did  she  ever 
amuse  herself  by  building  a  house  of  cards  P" 

Magdalen  impatiently  answered  by  a  gesture 
in  the  affirmative. 

"Did  you  ever  see  her  build  up  the  house 
higher  and  lugher,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Lecount, 
"  till  it  was  quite  a  pagoda  of  cards  ?  Did  you 
ever  see  her  open  her  little  child's  eyes  wide,  and 
look  at  it»  and  feel  so  proud  of  what  she  had 
done  already  that  she  wanted  to  do  more  P  Did 
you  ever  see  her  steady  her  pretty  little  hand, 
and  hdd  her  innocent  breath,  and  put  one 
other  card  on  the  top — and  lay  the  whole 
house,  the  instant  afterwards,  a  heap  of  ruins 
on  the  table  P  Ah,  you  have  seen  that ! 
Give  her,  if  you  please,  a  friendly  message 
from  me.  I  venture  to  say  she  has  built  the 
house  high  enough  already;  and  I  recommend 
her  to  be  careful  before  she  puts  on  that  other 
card." 

"  She  shall  have  your  message,"  said  Magda- 
len, with  Miss  Garth's  bluntness,  and  Miss 
Garth's  emphatic  nod  of  the  head.  "  But  I  doubt 
her  minding  it.  Her  hand  is  rather  steadier  than 
you  suppose ;  and  I  think  she  will  put  on  the 
other  canL" 


"And  bring  the  house  down,"  said  Mrs.  Le- 
count. 

"  And  build  it  up  agam,"  rejoined  Magdalen, 
"  I  wish  you  good  morning." 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount^  opening 
the  door.  "  One  last  word.  Miss  Garth.  Do 
think  of  what  I  said  in  the  back  room !  Do  try 
the  Golden  Ointment  for  that  sad  affliction  in 
your  eyes  I" 

As  Magdalen  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
she  was  met  by  the  postman,  ascending  the 
house  steps,  with  a  letter  picked  out  from  the 
bundle  in  his  hand.  "Noel  Yanstone,  Esquire  P" 
she  heard  the  man  say  interrogatively,  as  she 
made  her  way  down  the  front  garden  to  the 
street. 

She  jpassod  through  the  garden  gate,  little 
thinking  frt>m  what  new  difficulty  and  new  dan* 
ger  her  timely  departure  had  saved  her.  The 
Letter  which  the  postman  had  just  delivered  into 
the  housekeeper's  hands,  was  no  other  than  the 
anonymous  letter  addressed  to  Noel  Yanstone 
by  Captain  Wragge. 


A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  FLOWERS. 

Alphonsi  XA23t,  who  discourses  so  pleasantb 
on  all  subjects,  and  whose  charming  "kavels'' 
round  his  own  and  other  people's  gardens  are  so 
well  known,  has  lately  produced  a  volume  bear* 
ing  the  attractive  title  of  Eiowers.  He  first 
disoonraes  of  garden  wails,  which,  he  says,  assist 
the  purposes  of  Nature,  plants  being  nowhere  so 
fine,  so  luxuriant^  so  hafxpy,  as  when  they  are  sup* 
ported  by  and  stretched  along  them,  and  he  co* 
vers  them  in  this  manner :  Fumt  ivy  against  Ute 
barrier  exposed  to  the  north,  it  will  soon  be  en* 
tirely  covered,  and  in  winter  will  afford  food  and 
shelter  to  the  song-birds,  where  they  can  safely 
build.  Let  theclirooing  vine  trail  its  branches  on 
a  wall  that  receives  only  the  morning  sun:  its 
leaves  will  be  green  all  the  summer,  and  glow 
with  a  rich  purple  in  autumn.  Give  a  southern 
aspect  to  the  ulycine  Cbinensis  (or  Wistaria), 
and  it  will  flower  twice  a  jear,  in  April  and  in 
Au^t;  in  the  same  situation  the  several 
varieties  of  Bignonia  will  flourish ;  and  wherever 
you  have  room  on  your  walls  encourage  climb* 
mg  roses,  white  and  yellow  jasmines,  passion* 
flowers,  sweet-smelling  clematis,  violet-coloured, 
white,  and  pink  Maurendise,  every  kind  of 
creeper,  in  short,  that  opens  its  petal»  to  the 
sun;  the  lowliest  amongst  them  will  conceal 
what  the  loftier-rising  stems  have  left  bare.  Let 
your  garden  wall  be  as  flat  as  you  please  on 

Jour  neighbour's  side,  if  it  be  a  party-wall,  and 
e  likes  it  so ;  but,  on  vour  own,  preserve  as 
many  angular  forms  and  irr^pGdarities  as  pos- 
sible, to  give  your  garden  the  air  of  being  en- 
closed by  rocks.  Is  it  indispensable,  also,  that 
the  top  of  the  wall  should  be  an  inexorably 
straight  line  P  Here  aud  there  aJonj^  the  top  leave 
spaces  of  different  sizes,  for  letting  in  flower* 
pots  containing  wallflower,  wild  geranium,  soxi* 
frage,  houseleek,  valerian,  and  so  forth ;  and  let 
the  trellis  for  the  climbing  plants  be  painted 
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like  dark-coloiired  wood*  whose  external  luae 
alone  harmonises  properly  with  trees  and 
flowors. 

A  garden  where  everything  is  in  its  place, 
apart  even  from  the  most  oeautifal  and  luxuriant 
vegetation,  creates  a  sensation  of  perfect  har- 
mony, and  formed  on  this  principle  does  not  pro- 
dace  the  painful  impression  often  felt  on  entering 
a  garden  after  a  walk  in  the  ooontry,  where 
Nature  alone  has  been  at  work.  There  are  har- 
monies of  plants,  of  forms,  of  colours,  and  like 
a  painter  constructing  his  picture^  a  red  or  yeUow 
tone  tells  best  in  this  or  that  particular  spot. 
Space,  for  instance,  may  anparently  be  created 
in  a  garden  by  planting  biuish-tinted  willows, 
Bohemian  olives^  and  Flemish  poplars,  the  under 
part  of  the  leaves  of  which  are  white ;  while 
colours  are  heightened  by  pLicing  oertaiu  flowers 
in  juxtaposition,  the  violet  beside  the  yellow, 
ana  so  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  ofliraidB 
the  eye  more  than  the  attempted  adaptation  of 
mineral  hues  to  those  of  Nature.  There  is  an 
unhappy  tradition,  religiously  preserved  by  cock- 
ney ^deners,  which  consists  in  painting  seats, 
trellises,  summer-houses,  everytning  of  that 
sort,  green— -the  result  of  which  is  utter  disso- 
nance with  the  tints  of  v^tation,  whidi  in- 
variably suffer  by  contrast  with  the  hard,  ghiring, 
metallic  colour. 

Having  walled  himself  in  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent, M.  Alphonse  £arr  describes  the  contents 
of  his  garden.  "In  the  first  place  it  is  not 
large.  Secondly,  it  is  cultivated  in  a  particular 
manner.  This  cultivation  is  not  apparent. 
The  turf,  sprinkled  with  crocuses  ana  violets 
in  springy,  and  meadow  saffron  in  autumn, 
seems  in  its  natural  state,  and  the  briars  and 
roses  grow  lUce  the  wild  sorts  in  the  hedges. 
The  lily  of  the  valley,  the  primrose,  and  the 
cyclamen  flower  beneath  the  trees  without  ask- 
ing for  the  slightest  care ;  so  much  so  that  thej 
are  forgotten  and  found  again,  every  year.  It  is 
either  the  fault  of  the  garden  or  of  the  dahlias, 
that  these  flowers  produce  a  bad  effect  in  it. 
Dahlias  will  noi  look  as  if  they  had  been  dropped 
there  by  a  bird  or  cast  by  the  wind.  As  tuey 
open  out  their  rich  corollas,  they  tell  of  tbie 
{nrdener;  they  show  who  are  their  tutors; 
tney  betray  their  connexions ;  they  are  formal, 
starched,  high-Ksravated ;  we  quarrel  with  each 
other,  in  fact,  and  they  are  gone.  There  was, 
perhaps,  another  reason  for  their  banishment. 
The  roses,  violets,  whitethom,  periwinkles, 
primroses,  mingle  in  youth  with  our  first  sen- 
sations ;  we  see  in  their  yearly  renewal  all  our 
early  expectations,  all  our  faded  illusions;  they 
tell  us  of  the  days  which  were  past,  and  the 
dreams  that  are  sone.  The  dahlia  has  nothing 
to  relate  to  people  of  my  age.  I  am  forty-two 
years  old,  and  there  were  no  dahlias  when  1  was 
a  childy—in  that  garden  where  my  soul  ex- 
panded to  the  sun  when  I  thought  and  loved. 
However  this  may  b^  I  have  prosoiibed  the 
dahlias,  yet  without  hatins  them.  In  my  gar- 
den flllea  with  friends,  dahlias  were  intruders 
who  bored  me.  Bat  I  do  not  object  to  see 
them  now  and  then.    A  neighbour  of  mine 


has  a  fine  collection,  which  he  keeps  in  perfect 
order,  and  I  sometimes  pay  him  a  visit  for  the 
purpose  ofpleasing  my  eye  with  magnificent 
colours.  When  the  first  froste  come  next  sea- 
son I  am  going  to  make  an  experiment  recom- 
mended by  several  gardeners.  We  know  that 
heliotropes  stand  the  winter  badly,  even  in  an 
orangery ;  we  know,  also,  how  they  ^read  when 
planted  out;  the  thing  is,  to  make  them  pass 
the  winter  out  of  doors,  and  this  is  the  way 
to  set  about  it :  The  first  frost  blackens  the 
branches  of  the  heliotrope,  and  they  must  then 
be  cut  <^  level  with  the  ground ;  then,  with 
the  debris  of  these  bran(£es,  with  sand  and 
chaff,  you  make  above  the  tuft  a  mound  some- 
what Eurger  than  a  molehill,  which  ke^  all 
huHii&ty  from  the  root  of  the  plant.  It  is 
only  in  the  middle  of  April"  (we,  in  Eng- 
Und,  shouhi  say  May)  '*that  all  fear  of  frost 
is  over,  and  then  the  mound  may  be  de- 
stroyed." 

M,  Alphonse  Karr  has  a  great  dislike  to  the 
pedtufttio  employment  ef  botanic  names  in  pretty 
little  gardens  fiUed  with  fsmifiar  flowers.  There 
is  a  well-known  book  in  fhmoe  called  the  Bon 
Jacdinier,  intended  for  the  use  of  grt»i  and  small, 
and  particularly  of  the  latter ;  for  it  is  the  most 
elementary,  the  most  complete,  the  cheapest,  and 
the  least  voluminous  of  its  kind.  But,  for  some 
time  past,  the  Bon  Jardinier  has  been  departing 
from  the  original  simplicity  of  its  style,  and,  in- 
stead of  being  merely  a  good,  honest,  plain-speak- 
ing little  book,  has  set  up  for  something  sciendfle. 
As  M.  Alphonse  £arr  says,  instead  of  resignii^ 
itself  to  the  simple  sabots  of  the  garden^,  it 
wants  to  wear  the  creaking,  poUshed  boots  of 
the  professor.  The  most  convenient  form  for 
those  who  are  not  learned  botanists  would  be 
to  renounce  the  division  of  phmts  into  botanical 
families,  enter  them  alphabetically  by  their 
common  names,  and  place  the  scientino  ones 
after  them  in  brackets,  with  any  additional  in- 
dication that  may  be  thought  desirable.  But 
the  Bon  Jardinier  declines  to  do  tlus;  it  pro* 
oeeds  by  double  entry,  referring  the  reader  from 
the  common  name  to  the  saentiflc.  For  ex- 
ample: <'Oak"  is  wanted;  see  Quarcut, — 
"Holly;"  see  ifec.—" Beech ;"  see  JRww.— 
"Ghesnut;"  see  Catianea.  —  *' Mac  ^'  see 
iS^M/a,  and  so  on.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
Bon  Jardinier  has  also  adopted  new  scientific 
names,  displacing  -  the  old  ones,  so  that  those 
who  thouRUt  themselves  botanically  gifted  are 
now  aU  abroad  again.  The  savants  thought 
proper  to  call  the  aea-side  wallfloirer  Cheiran- 
thus  maritima.  Very  good ;  but  stick  to  that 
designation  !  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
changed  it  to  Maloomia.  Then,  apiin,  the 
Bindweed,  with  its  beautiful  white,  violet,  and 
rose-coloured  bells,  received  the  name  of  Ipomea, 
but,  for  some  arbitrary  reason,  it  has  been 
altered  to  Fharbites.  "Nol"  exchums  M. 
Alphonse  Karr,  '*  never  will  I  sow  that  in  my 
garden!  When  I  was  twenty  years  of  age  I  made 
some  verses  on  the  bindweeds  that  climbed  over 
a  hedge ;  who  conld  be  poetical  on  Fharbites  ?" 
That  rich  autumnal  flower,  the  China-Aster, 
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was  Latinised  into  Aster  Sinensis,  but  the  bo- 
tanists would  not  let  it  alone,  and  now  it  is  me- 
tamorphosed into  Callisteplius.  "Ob,  shepherd!" 
exclaims  our  indignant  floriculturist,  "pluck  the 
leaves  off  a  callistcphus  to  see  whether  your  mis- 
tress loves  you  a  little,  passionately,  or  not  at 
fdl.  Eosina,  send  a  message  to  Count  Alma- 
viva  to  tell  him  to  wait  for  you  this  eveninjj 
under  the  shade  of  the  iBsculus !  And  the  pen- 
winkle  !  Oh,  Bx)usseau,  would  you  exclaim, '  I 
have  found  a  Vesica  major  1'  Co  you  imagine, 
oh  ye  botanists,  that  you  can  unbaptise  the 
hawthorn  P  CaU  it  Cratagus  oxycantha,  if  you 
please,  but  don't  think  it  was  that  with  which  I 
scratched  my  hands,  when,  at  twenty,  I  plucked 
a  branch  of  May  and  offered  it  to  the  lady  of  my 
affections !  Even  the  innocent  corn-flower  can- 
not escape  the  Bon  Jardinier.  You  ask  him  for  it, 
and,  with  a  disdainful  air,  he  replies,  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  it,  but  here  is  the  Cen- 
taurea  cyanus.  Will  you  please  my  ear,  do  you 
suppose,  and  awaken  the  associations  of  my 
happiest  days,  by  calling  the  sweet  lily  of  the 
valley  Convallaria?  Names  like  these  sound  like 
insults  to  beautiful  flowers  !"  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  a  French  gardener,  whose  botanical 
education  was  incomplete,  replied  to  an  obser- 
vation,  in  which  a  particular  flower  was  named 
in  I^tin,  "  Ah,  yes,  sir ;  people  have  taken  to 
calling  these  poor  flowers  by  Latin  names."  And 
he  seemed  to  think  that  a  greater  injury  could 
hardly  have  been  done  to  them.  This  remark  of 
poor  Fran<^ois  was  mentioned  by  me  to  an 
English  resident  in  France  of  twenty-five  years' 
standing,  and  the  reply  made  was  as  follows : 
"  Ah,  but  they  call  'em  by  strange  names 
themselves.  Now,  what  do  you  think— you'll 
hardly  believe  it-— you  know  tiie  gherkin! 
Well,  they  call  it  Carnation" — a  slight  mistake 
for  "Comichon,"  the  English  resident's  ear 
not  being  yet  attuned  to  the  nicest  pronuncia- 
tion. 

There  are  many  people  to  whom  the  sweetest 
odours  are  disagreeable.  Hood's  "  poor  Peggy" 
was  one  of  these — she  hated  the  smell  of  roses, 
it  being  her  fate  to  hawk  them  through  the 
streets.  The  violet,  mi^ionette,  honeysuckle, 
and  other  flowers  are  disliked  by  some,  simply 
because  their  scent  is  common,  and  to  gratify 
senses  too  delicate  for  "  common  things "  a 
certain  Parisian  perfumer  lately  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  extracting  essences  from  flowers  almost 
without  smell,  or  of  a  very  faint  and  fleet- 
ing odour,  which  only  the  most  refined  noses 
could  appreciate.  He  accordingly  invented 
the  Bouquet  d'Azalia,  and  the  Bouquet  de 
Camellia,  perfumes  which  have  their  existence 
onlv  in  imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  odours 
ana  colours  are  now  imparted  to  flowers  at 
will 

A  scientific  Flemish  journal,  a  short  time 
since,  contained  the  following  paragraph: 
"  There  has  recently  been  spoken  of,  as  a  no- 
velty, the  secret  of  tinting  and  perfuming  flow- 
ers, and  giving  them  a  hue  and  odour  which 
does  not  naturally  belong  to  them.  A  learned 
botanist,  M.  Chailes  Morren^  has  reported  that 


this  process  is  of  old  date,  and  sets  forth  the 
following  methods,  which  he  has  met  with  in 
some  old  treatises  on  horticulture :  '  Black, 
green,  and  blue  are  three  colours  exceedingly 
rare  amongst  flowers,  and  amateurs  eagerly  en- 
deavour to  impart  those  hues — a  result  which 
is  not  of  difficult  attainment.  To  obtain  the 
black  colouring  matter  which  is  to  be  communi- 
cated to  flowers,  you  gather  the  small  fruit 
which  grows  on  the  alder,  and  when  it  is  tho- 
roughly dried  jovl  reduce  it  to  powder.  The 
juice  of  rue,  dried,  produces  the  green  colour, 
and  blue  is  procured  from  the  corn-flower,  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powder.'  M.  Morren  recom- 
mends the  following  method  for  communi- 
cating either  of  these  colours  to  flowers : 
*  You  take  the  colour  with  which  you  wish  to 
impregnate  the  plant,  and  mix  it  with  sheep's 
dung,  a  pint  of  vinegar,  and  a  little  salt — the 
colouring  matter  being  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
third.  This  composition,  which  should  be  of 
the  consistency  of  a  thick  paste,  is  then  placed 
at  the  root  of  a  plant  of  which  the  flowers  are 
white.  It  is  then  watered  with  water  tinted 
of  the  desired  colour,  and  very  shortly  you  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  pinks  which  were 
white  become  black.  For  green  and  blue  you 
emplo^r  the  same  metliod.  To  ensure  success, 
the  soil  must  be  prepared :  it  should  be  light 
and  rich,  well  dried  in  the  sun,  and  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder  by  sifting.  Fill  a  pot  with  this 
earth,  and  set  in  the  midst  a  wnite  stock  or 
pink,  for  white  flowers  alone  are  subject  to  this 
kind  of  modification.  Neither  rain  nor  night 
dew  should  fall  on  the  plant,  and  during  the 
day  it  must  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  If 
you  wish  to  give  the  white  flower  the  hue  of 
the  Tyrian  purple  you  must  make  use  of  pul- 
verised Brazil-wooa  for  the  paste,  and  water  it 
with  the  tinted  water.  Bv  this  means  charming 
lilies  may  be  produced.  By  watering  the  paste 
with  three  or  four  tints  in  three  or  four  differ- 
ent places,  lilies  of  different  colours  are  ob- 
tained." Here  is  the  complement  of  this  curious 
process,  viz.  that  of  artificially  communicating 
a  sweet  perfume  to  all  kinds  of  plants,  even  to 
those  which  emit  an  insufferable  odour.  "  You 
begin,"  says  M.  Morren,  "by  remedying  the 
bad  smell  of  a  plant  before  its*  birth,  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  seed  is  sown,  by  soaking  the  seed 
for  several  days  in  vinegar  impregnated  with 
sheep's  dung,  to  which  is  added  a  little  musk  or 
powdered  amber.  The  flowers  will  have  a  very 
agreeable  perfume,  and  to  ensure  it  the  plants 
should  also  be  watered  with  the  same  liquid." 
By  a  similar  process,  using  rose-water  and  musk. 
Father  Ferrari  succeeded  in  conquering  the 
shocking  odour  of  the  African  sunflower,  to 
which  he  gave  the  perfume  of  roses  and 
violets. 

As  a  set-off  to  these  discoveries,  M.  Alphonse 
Karr  offers  the  following  receipt :  "  Rub  with 

farlic  the  spades  which  you  make  use  of  in 
igging  the  ground  for  a  meadow,  then  sow, 
harrow,  and  water.  The  sheep  that  nibble  the 
grass  will  hi^ve  their  gigots  slightly  perfumed 
with  garlic.    If  you  sprinkle  a  little  madder 
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over  the  soil,  tbere  will  happen  what  took  place 
ia  the  time  of  Virgil :  Sponte  sua  sandys  pas- 
centes  vertiet  agnos  (the  sheep  that  feed  where 
madder  is  sown  will  have  rose-coloured  fleeces). 
A  great  economy  and  a  lorely  tint !"  "  So  also," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  the  Abb^  Moigno  recom- 
mended a  black  manure  for  grazing  grounds,  to 
give  to  the  hides  of  the  cattle  an  indestructible 
hue,  which  renders  bleaching  unnecessary  for 
the  boots  afterwards  made  of  the  leather.  A 
learned  Spaniard  is  reported  to  have  gone  still 
further.  His  receipt,  employed  successfully  (?) 
at  Martinique,  says:  'When  coffee  is  planted 
they  bury  small  coffee-mills  in  the  soil,  at  dis- 
tances of  a  hundred  yards,  and  the  result  is 
coffee  readjT  ground.' "  M.  Alphonse  Karr,  how- 
ever, descnbes  a  mode  of  changing  or  modifying 
the  colours  of  certain  flowers,  for  which  he 
vouches.  ''When,  in  the  autumn,  you  are 
smoking  a  good  cigar  in  your  garden — a  real 
Havannah— do  not  suffer  the  ash  to  fall  on  the 
ground,  but  press  it  lightlv  over  the  petals  of 
the  dahlia;  tne  parts  which  you  have  touched 
will  change  colour.  I  have  made  tlie  experi- 
ment upon  two  flowers  only,  a  yellow  and  a 
pink  dahlia.  The  points  of"^  the  petals  of  the 
first,  touched  by*  tne  cigar-ash,  became  brick- 
red,  those  of  the  second  green." 

M.  Karr  is  very  sceptical  about  what  are 
freanently  called  blue  flowers.  It  is  an  epithet 
to  be  mistrusted,  he  says,  when  applied  to  a 
plant  in  a  catalogue.  '*  I  ought  long  i^  to  have 
obtained  admission  into  the  language  of  horti- 
culture of  a  colour  which<  is  not  in  the  prism, 
and  which  painters  are  unacquainted  with.  To 
Prussian  blue,  ultramarine  and  royal  blue,  I  have 
added  gardener's  blue:  it  is  a  colour  which 
begins  with  amaranth,  and  ends  with  violet,  and 
sometimes  with  brown.  Apropos  of  blue  flowers, 
I  cultivate  two  which  I  never  meet  within  gar- 
dens, which  are  very  pretty,  and  which  have 
besides  the  merit  of  being  really  blue,  a  thing  of 
very  rare  occurrence;  one  is  the  commuina 
tuberose,  with  sky-blue  flowers,  and  the  other 
the  plumbago  ktrpentss,  with  umbels  of  flowers  of 
a  magnificent  dark  blue.  These  two  plants 
(i;row  in  the  open  air,  but  must  be  covered  up 
in  winter,  when  the  commeline  disappears  en- 
tirelv,  except  a  few  dried  leaves." 

Almost  all  the  old  poets  give  to  the  month  of 
May  the  name  of  "  the  month  of  roses.'|  This 
error  arises  from  their  having  taken  their  ideas 
ready  made  from  Greece  and  Italy,  and  because 
the  troubadours  who  sang  of  them  came  from  the 
south  of  France.  In  reiuity,  almost  throughout 
France  June  is  the  month  of  roses,  as  July  is 
in  England.  The  Bengal  and  some  other  scent- 
less varieties  alone  flourish  in  May,  and  Ronsard 
was  quite  wrong  when  he  said  of  Mary  Stuart : 
"  In  spring  among  the  roses  she  was  bom;" 
though  that,  indeed,  was  an  extreme  poetic 
license,  for  her  birthday  was  the  7th  of  December. 
One  has  often  reason  to  be  astonished  that  poets 
appear  frequently  to  observe  nature  only  in  books, 
and  some  authors,  speaking  of  flowers,  commit 
errors  of  the  most  glaring  nature.  M.  Alphonse 
Karr  cites  several  popuhur  names  who  have  sinned 


in  this  way.  Alexandre  Dumas  talks  of  peach- 
trees  blossoming  at  the  end  of  May ;  Madame 
Sand  speaks  of  olue  chrysanthemums ;  De  Bal- 
zac describes  azaleas  climbing  over  a  house; 
Jules  Janin  imagined  he  had  seen  blue  pinks ; 
and  M.  B0II6  boasts  of  the  intoxicating  odour 
of  the  camellia.  Before  their  time,  Madame  de 
Genlis  prattled  of  green  and  black  roses,  but 
much  may  be  pardoned  her,  for  she  was  the  first 
who  ponveyea  the  moss-rose  from  England  to 
France.  "  It  is  not  only  of  writers,"  adds  M. 
Karr,  "  that  the  roses  have  a  right  to  complain; 
certain  gardeners  and  amateurs  have,  with  re- 
8|>ect  to  them,  a  good  deal  to  reproach  themselves 
with.  In  Older  to  encourage  new  kinds  they 
abandon  the  cultivation  of  the  richest  and  most 
magnificent  roses.  The  hundred-leaved  rose,  the 
finest  of  all,  is  now  banished  from  almost  every 
critical  amateur's  garden,  and  for  this  reason : 
because  it  onlv  blooms  once  a  year,  fashion  having 
decided  that,  like  some  other  sorts,  it  ought  to 
do  so  twice  every  summer.  I  can  perfectly 
understand  giving  a  better  reception  to  roses 
that  renew  themselves,  but  before  you  proscribe 
our  beautiful  old  favourites  wait  at  least  till  you 
get  new  ones  like  them  that  bear  twice.  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  only  quality  ex- 
acted from  roses  is  the  principle  of  renewal. 
However  beautiful  may  be  the  colour  or  the  per- 
fume of  a  rose,  unless  it  reappears  the  same 
season,  it  is  passed  hj  with  contempt.  Why 
not  exact  the  same  thing  from  lilacs?  indeed, 
are  not  our  gardens  filled  with  plants  that  only 
blow  once  a  year?  But  this  is  not  all;  the 
quality  of  reproduction  being  alone  esteemed, 
every  kind  of  license  is  permitted  to  the  roses 
that  possess  it,  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
scentless,  and  manj  are  far  from  having  the  beau- 
tiful shape  and  nch  colour  of  the  exiles  they 
have  replaced.  For  myself,  I  candidly  confess 
I  infinitely  prefer  a  fine  rose  that  blows  only 
once  a  year,  to  an  ordinary  rose  that  makes  a 
second  appearance ;  I  love  better  that  which  is 
rich  in  fragrance  a  single  time  to  the  rose  that 
is  scentless  twice.  If  oertam  amateurs  are 
allowed  their  own  way  we  shall  finish  by 
having  a  collection  of  roses — ^in  paper.  The 
best  way  to  meet  these  renewing  roses  is  to 
pinch  off  the  buds  on  their  first  appearance, 
and  on  the  next  occasion  you  will  have  fine 
flowers.  Some  catalogues  contain  lists  of  up- 
wards of  three  thousand  different  kinds  of  roses. 
Many  of  them  have  received  as  many  names  fls 
Spanish  princesses.  A  gardener,  or  amateur, 
observes  arose  in  his  bed  which  is  unknown  to 
him ;  he  declares  it  to  be  a  new  sort,  gives  it  a 
name,  and  forthwith  it  is  established.  And  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  same  rose  is  dis- 
covered by  two  or  three  other  gardeners.  An 
accident,  too,  is  often  accepted  as  a  variety. 
Such  and  such  a  rose  flowering  in  the  shade  or 
in  the  sun,  growing  in  a  loamv  or  a  sandy  soil, 
presents  apparent  differences  from  the  same  rose 
placed  under  other  circumstances.  You  sow, 
for  example,  seeds  of  the  rose  du  roi;  there 
springs  up  a  paler  rose,  with  less  scent  and  fewer 
petals,  one,  in  fact,  of  an  inferior  order;  no 
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iMitter,  it  is  a  new  yarietj  obtained, — atain, 
and  it  takes  its  place  in  the  market.  Muck  in 
tlie  same  tiadinr  qnrit  the  groeers  began  by 
aduUeratiitf  coflee;  then  thej  sold  diicorj 
with  it;  after  that  thej  suppressed  the  coffee 
altogether  and  sold  chiooiy  oidj ;  finally,  they 
adnSexated  the  cfaicoiy." 

It  is  singular  to  notice,  and  a  proof  of  its  nni- 
▼ersal  fame,  bow  little  the  name  of  the  rose 
Taries  amongst  different  nations.  The  Gredu 
called  it  pS^^  the  Arabs  rod,  the  Latins  rosa — 
a  form  which  the  Italians,  Spaniards,  Portognesey 
and  Rnssiaos  adhere  to, — ^the  Germans,  Si^- 
lish,  French,  and  Danes,  rose ;  the  Poles  roaa, 
the  Swedes  ros,  and  the  Dntch  roos.  There 
are  roses  in  aU  countries.  Nature,  wishing  to 
make  them  the  type  of  grace  and  beraiy, 
has  bestowed  them  on  every  climate,  and  thus 
they  are  nused  in  the  worst  gardens  and  in 
the  most  ungrateful  soil;  their  cnltiyatioo,  too, 
gires  less  trouble  than  that  of  anyother  flower.  A 
curioas  custom  formerly  preyailed  in  France, 
which  is  related  by  Sauval.  The  dukes  and 
peers,  whether  orinces  of  the  Mood  or  **  sons  of 
France,"  were  ooliged  in  the  spring  that  followed 
their  nomination,  to  present  roses  to  parlia^ 
ment.  This  was  called  the  ceremony  of  roses. 
The  peer  or  prince  who  presented  these  roses 
caused  herbs  and  flowers  to  be  strewn  in  the 
halls  of  parliament,  and  before  it  sat  gave  a 
magnificent  breakfast.  He  then  entered  each 
diamber,  having  a  large  silver  basin  carried 
before  him  filled  with  bouquets  of  roses  and 
pinks,  which  he  distributed.  As  an  indi- 
cation of  the  custom,  Sauval  cites  an  ordi- 
nanee  of  the  paiiiament  of  the  I7th  of  June, 
1541,  by  vrhkk  it  was  decreed  that  Louis  de 
Bourbon  Montpensier,  who  was  created  duke 
and  peer  in  Febraary,  1588,  should  present 
his  roses  before  Francois  de  Cloves,  created 
Duke  of  Nevers,  and  a  peer  in  the  m<mth  of 
Januaiy  of  the  same  year.  Francis,  Duke  of 
Alengon,  one  of  the  sons  of  Henry  the  Second, 
performed  the  gtacefol  ceremony  in  1580:  its 
origin  is  unknowv,  and  the  period  of  its  aboli- 
tion alike  uncertain.  The  rose  used  also  to 
have  at  Rome,  during  Lent,  a  Sunday  of  its 
own — dominica  in  rosa — and  a  golden  rose  is 
even  now  annually  blessed  by  tne  Pope,  and 
sent  as  a  si^^nal  mark  of  pontifical  favour  to 
some  sovereign  or  royal  princess.  The  Aosr 
demy  of  Floral  Games  at  Toulouse,  founded 
in  1329,  re-established  in  1500  by  Cleraenoe 
Isaure,  and  still  in  existence,  gave  a  rose  as 
a  prize  for  the  best  poem.  Poor  L.  E.  L. 
recorded  this  custom  in  some  of  her  sweetest 
verse. 

Let  us  make  a  transition  finom  the  sweet  to 
the  useful :  When  Parmentier  first  endeavoured 
to  propagate  potatoes  in  France,  in  Uie  reign 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  they  were  recom- 
mended to  public  notice,  not  by  their  esculent 
properties,  but  by  tlieir  flowers,  which,  on 
account  of  their  norelty,  immediately  became 
the  fashion,  and  all  the  court  ladies  wore  po- 
tato-flowers m  their  hair.  As  to  the  potato  it- 
self, nobody  would  touch  it,  and  Parmentier 


only  succeeded  in  m^inf  people  think  it  of 
value  by  setting  up  a  notiee  in  his  potato-gar- 
den threatening  to  prosecute  wiUi  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law  whoever  was  caneht  stealing 
them.  The  grounds  were  robbea  in  oonse- 
quenee,  and  iSe  merits  of  the  root  were  recog- 
nised. Before  Parmentier's  time,  the  potato 
was  considered  a  species  of  trdHe,  and  m  the 
Ecole  du  Potager,  a  woric  published  in  1752,  it 
is  thus  describd :  "  Here  is  a  plant  of  which  no 
author  has  yet  spoken,  probably  iiom  contempt 
for  it,  as  it  has  long  been  known.  It  would, 
however,  be  an  act  S  injustice  to  omit  a  fruit 
which  is  eaten  by  many.  I  shall  not  speak  better 
of  it  than  it  deserves,  forlam  aware  of  all  its  de- 
fects ;  but  I  think  it  ought  to  have  a  place  with 
other  fruits,  because  it  has  its  utility,  and  some 
persons  like  it.  Besides  the  oomaion  people  and 
the  peasants,  I  am  able  to  state,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  that  numbers  are  passionateljr  fond 
of  it.  I  set  aside  the  question  whether  this  be  a 
legitimate  liking  or  a  depraved  taste ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  me  that  it  has  its  partisans.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  these  truffles,  one  red,  and  the 
other  white,  inclining  to  yellow ;  the  latter  is 
preferred,  as  being  the  least  acrid.  This  fruit  is 
susceptible  of  different  modes  of  dressing,  but 
the  common  people  simply  roast  it  in  the  ashes, 
and  eat  it  with  salt.  I  acknowledge  that  it  is 
tasteless  and  insipid,  and  lies  huivy  on  the 
stomach,  but  it  has  a  flavour  which  pluses  those 
who  take  to  it.  One  thing  is  oertam;  the  froit 
is  nourishing^  and  does  not  disagree  with  those 
who  are  aooustomed  to  it  in  early  life.  More- 
over, it  18  a  veij  economical  dish,  so  its  advan- 
tages may  be  said  to  balance  its  defects.  It  is 
not  unknown  iu  Paris,  but  is  abandoned  en- 
tirely  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  people  above 
that  rank  would  think  it  beneath  them  to  let 
it  s^pear  at  their  tables.  I  do  not  wish  to 
inspire  them  with  a  taste  which  I  do  not  roy- 
selc  possess,  but  we  ought  not  to  condemn 
those  whom  it  pleases,  ana  to  whom  it  is  pro- 
fitable." 

After  this  profession  of  faith,  full  of  impar- 
tiality and  tolerance,  the  author  of  the  Eeole  du 
Potager  details  the  manner  of  cultivating  the 
potato,  but  in  a  lofty  sort  of  tone,  as  if  the  sub- 
ject were  quite  beneath  his  notice.  "  Do  this  or 
that,"  he  says ;  "it  is  not  of  much  consequence ; 
the  thing  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble.''  He 
concludes  his  remarks  on  the  eseuknt  by  ob- 
serving that  he  does  not  know  that  it  possesses 
any  medical  property ;  in  fact,  the  poor  potato 
really  cures  no  malady— excepting  hunger! 
There  was  a  notion  at  one  time  of  turning  the 
vegetable  to  account  by  converting  it,  dunne  a 
period  of  scareity  of  flour,  into  hair-powder. 
The  attempt  was  made;  the  minister  of  finance 
took  the  potato  under  his  protection,  and  the 
^oject  was  at  first  successful;  but  when  the 
powder  came  to  be  used,  it  was  found  tooheavjr 
and  would  not  stop  on  the  hair,  so  the  expen- 
ment  failed,  and  instead  of  its  decorating  the 
heads  of  footmen  and  persons  of  fashion,  the 
multitude  made  it  their  daily  food,  and  the  par- 
fait  cuisinier  discovered  a  thousand  ways  of 
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dressing  that  vegetable,  ivhiob  in  France  lias 
since  received  the  appropriate  name  of  "  petit 
pain  tout  faif* — ^the  ready-made  loaf. 


OFFICIAL  FLAGS. 

I  HAD  onoe  the  honour  of  bebngpng  to  a 
branch  of  the  famous  Circumlocution-office. 
Of  course,  that  was  when  there  was  a  Circum- 
locution-office, and  before  administrative  reform 
and  competitive  examinations  had  brought  our 
public  omces  to  that  condition  of  alertness, 
eeonomj,  and  simplicitj,  for  which  the j  are  now 
so  justly  conspicuous.  In  those  good  old  days, 
we  went  to  work  at  10.16  a.m.,  ddd  our  little 
business  in  our  own  very  quiet  and  gentlemanly 
little  way,  and  at  4  p.m.  washed  our  white 
hands,  and  departed  very  little  the  worse  for 
our  ^y's  exertions.  We  had  not  passed  a 
very  severe  examination,  and,  being  thus  igno- 
rant of  our  own  worth,  jogged  happily  on,  even 
though  promotion  was  not  then  the  reward  of 
merit,  and  it  was  only  by  regular  and  fore- 
ordained degrees  that  we  mounted  to  the 
few  comfortable  little  places,  with  four  figures 
of  salary,  to  which  we  looked  forward,  as  we 
drew  our  not  very  heavy  quarterly  pay.  It  was, 
indeed,  odd  that  with  so  little  incentive  to  exer- 
tion  we  ever  got  through  our  work  at  all,  and 
the  little  work  we  did,  must  have  been  badly 
done.  Our  Branch  had,  in  much  haste,  to  fur- 
nish to  another  Branch,  a  great  many  hundred 
miles  away,  an  immense  number  of  things  on 
which  their  very  lives  depended,  and,  as  thrae 
necessary  things  were  not  foorthcouzng,  the 
death  of  an  immense  number  of  horses  and 
men  was  the  consequence.  Then,  of  course, 
came  the  verv  proper  question,  "Whom  shall 
we  hang  P"  You  couldn't  hang  a  Board.  So, 
as  the  whole  failure  was  attributed  to  the  slip- 
pery distribution  of  responsibility  amongst  a 
Board,  the  Board  was  abolished  out  of  hand, 
and,  instead  thereof  we  were  to  have  over  all 
the  departments,  one  supreme  head,  who  would 
be  responsible  for  all  The  advantages  of  this 
scheme  were  twofold.  First,  when  anything 
went  wrong  there  was  at  once  somebody  to 
hang ;  and,  second,  when  he  was  hanged, 
nobody  missed  him.  So  far  so  good.  We  iiad 
got  our  suspendible  chief,  our  go-to-prison 
editor,  our  wnipping-boy,  and,  of  course,  every- 
thing must  now  go  right;  and  this  wa^  the 
right  way  in  which  eTerythlng  aceordingly 
went. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  our  whipping- 
boy — created  though  he  was  for  the  express  p\ir- 
pose  of  being  whipped— would  have  any  taste  for 
avoidable  castigation.  Obviously  he  would  keep 
a  sharp  look-out  after  the  departments  under 
him ;  and,  when  he  was  whipped,  take  excellent 
care  that  the  particular  department  which  had 
occasioned  the  operation,  should  not  itself  sit 
down  in  comfort  to  rejoice  over  its  own  escape. 
Nor  did  this  subsidiary  whipping  lose  anythmg 
by  being  executed  at  seeona-nand.  And  it  was 
precisely  upon  this  principle  of  the  official  mind 
that  the  change  baa  been  made.    It  is  wonder- 


ful how  effectual  it  has  been  in  sharpening 
our  several  faculties  and  teaching  each  to  take 
care  that  whatever  blunder  may  be  committed, 
it  shall  not  at  any  rate  be  traced  home  to  him 
— obviously  the  desired  result. 

A  case  in  point :  One  fine  summer  morning, 
some  three  or  four  years  ago.  Our  Branch  re- 
ceived a  ''Demand*  from  the  Quartermaster- 
General's  Department,  Barbadoes,  for  certain 
signal  flags.    It  ran  thus : 

Flags,  Bed.        .        .    12  ft  by  9  ft.    1 

•»     2*?*    ..  •        -  „  „  n  1 

„     Bed,  white  cross  „  „  „  1 

„     White,  red     „  „  „  „  1 

Pendants  red      .       .  »  »  »  1 

Simple  enough,  you  will  say,  for  all  I  had  to  do 
when  tbe  Head  of  my  Room  pUu»d  it  in  my 
hands  was  to  write  to  the  Tower  and  order  the 
flags  to  be  sent.  Stop  a  moment !  Here  was 
a  wrong  article  demanded,  and,  if  I  passed  the 
order  on,  that  wrong  artide  might  haplj[  be 
supplied ;  and  haply  there  the  blunder  might 
come  to  light,  ana  our  new  Chief  be  therefore 
hanged.  In  that  case  the  chances  were  pretty 
strong  that,  not  only  he  who  demanded  the 
wrong  article,  and  he  who  supplied  the  same, 
but  poor  intermediate  I  (througb  whom  the  order 
came),  would  be  somewhat  unpleasantly  haunted 
by  his  ghost.  The  blunder  was  this :  Our  Bar- 
badian  colleague  had  demanded 

Pendants  red      •       •      a»     i»     n      1 
while,  in  fact,  he  wanted 

Pendants  red  ■  1 


You  don't  see  the  differeofie  P  Look  again.  Do 
you  see  those  tbree  little  pairs  of  dots?  They 
are  the  official  ^mbol  for  a  vepeiitioB  of  the 
figures  under  which  they  stand,  so  that  it  stood 
in  extenso  thus : 


Pendants  red 


•    12  ft  by  9  ft.    1 


But  a  Pendant  cannot  be  "twelve  feet  by 
nine  feet."  A  Pendant  is  essentially  a  long  nar- 
row strip  of  bunting.  It  has,  like  Euclid's  Hub, 
"length  without  bi^th.''  Herein  lay  the  dif- 
ficultv.  Should  I  order  a  flag  which  could  not 
possioly  be  right,  or  should  I  change  the  order 
to  one  which  rm^t—pombly — be  wrong  ?  In 
either  alternative  suspensionstared  me  in  &e  &oe, 
so  I  adopted  a  middle  course,  and  laid  the  case 
before  the  Head  of  my  Room.  But  Mr.  Norria, 
like  mvself,  had  no  fancy  for  beinff  banged. 
Officially,  he  knew  no  more  than  I,  the  proper 
description  of  this  mysterious  flag;  and  why 
should  he  commit  himself  upon  his  private  be- 
lief or  mine,  that  the  pendant  was  in  truth  just 
a  narrow  strip  of  bunting,  value  half-a-crown  f 
So,  by  his  advice,  I  ascended  to  the  uppermost 
story  to  take  counsel  of  Mr.  Traverse,  who,  as 
Head  of  the  Militarv  Branch,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  understand  the  wants  of  Quarter^ 
master-Generals  better,  at  all  events,  than  our- 
selves. 

*'Mr,  Traverse,  here  is  a  demand  from  tha 

Q.M.G.'s  Department,  Barbadoes,  for  a  red 
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pendant  twelre  feet  bj  nine.  Now  you  know 
that  is  absurd.  Can  yon  give  me  authority  to 
alter  it— it's  not  worth  half-crown?" 

''No.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  flags. 
Mr.  Scarce,  perhaps,  in  the  Naval  Room,  womd 
know." 

So  off  I  trot  to  the  Naval  Room. 

''Mr.  Scarce,  here  is  a  demand  from  the 
Q.M.G.,  I^badoes,  for  a  red  pendant  twelve  feet 
by  nine.  Now,  you  know,  that's  absurd.  Can 
you  pive  me  authoritv  to  alter  it  P" 

"  No.  I  have  notliing  to  do  with  the  Q.M.G. 
You  had  better  go  over  to  the  'Household 
Gauds/  and  ask  there." 

.  So  I  put  on  my  hat,  and  away  I  posted  across 
the  Park  to  the  Household  Gauds.  The  Q.M.G. 
himself  was  absent,  but  I  found  my  way  to  his 
second  in  command,  and  once  more  told  my  tale. 

"  Sorry  to  trouble  you,  Colonel  Chevron,  but 
we  have  a  demand,  &c.  The  thing  is  not  worth 
half-arcrown." 

"  Really  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  assist  you ; 
but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  stores.  Stav ! 
Let  me  see.  Flags  1  You  had  better  go  to  the 
Admirable  House.  Give  my  compliments  to  the 
Secretary,  and  he  will  tell  you,  no  doubt." 

A  very  great  man  was  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admirable  Board,  and  his  minutes  precious,  but 
the  "compliments  of  Colonel  Chevron"  admitted 
me  to  his  presence  at  once,  and  I  again  unfolded 
my  grief. 

"  Sorry  to  trouble  you,  sir,  but  I  belong  to  the 
Circumlocution-office,  and  I  have  been  sent  on 
here  from  the  Household  Gauds.  We  have  a 
demand,  &c.  &c.  The  thing  is  not  worth  half- 
a-crown." 

"Sorry  I  cannot  help  you.  We  have  only 
the  political  business  here.  You  had  better  go 
to  Somersault  House.  Here — ^take  this  card  to 
the  Storekeeper-General.  He  will  give  you 
every  information." 

Somersault  House  was  already  some  distance 
off,  and  who  could  tell  "  by  what  by-paths  and 
indirect  crook'd  ways"  I  might  not  there  be 
handed  on,  perhaps,  even  to  "  Quartermaster- 
General's  Department,  Barbadoes  "  itself  ?  So  I 
fortified  myself  with  a  cigar,  and  trudged  on- 
wards along  the  Strand.  Arrived  at  Somersault 
House,  I  found  the  Storekeeper-General  engaged 
with  a  mutton-chop.  No  sooner  was  this  neces- 
sary business  transacted,  than  tbat  official  dig- 
nitary at  once  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  my  ott- 
repeated  tale  of  woe.  Then  he  stood  for  a 
moment  pondering. 

"  I  think  I  can  help  you."  I  looked  at  him  with 
admiring  eyes.    Here  was  a  man,  indeed ! 

"  Mr.  Green  I"  shouts  the  S.G. 

Mr.  Green,  bald-headed  and  responsible-look- 
ing, appears  from  the  next  room,  bowing. 

"Mr.  Green,  here  is  a  gentleman  from  the 
Circumlocution-office  wishes  information  as  to 
a  red  pendant  demanded  for  the  Quartermaster- 
Genend's  Department,  Barbadoes.  Now,  I  think, 
about  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  we  had  a  de- 
mand from  that  station  for  some  flags.  If  you 
just  look  back  through  our  books,  you  will  no 
doubt  find  the  particuars  required." 


Five-and-twenty  years!  My  heart  sank 
within  me,  and  so  doubtless  did  that  of  poor 
Mr.  Green.  But  he  was  much  too  courteooB  and 
well-bred  to  let  it  appear. 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  the  bland- 
est of  smiles ;  "  but  I  fear  we  can  hardly  get  the 
information  immediately,  for  most  of  the  books 
are  in  the  celkr." 

So  it  was  settled  that  I  should  return  whence 
I  came,  and  that,  so  soon  as  search  could  be 
made,  I  should  be  informed  of  the  result.  Three 
days  passed  away,  and  I  am  afraid  I  had  almost 
forgotten  the  important  question  I  had  left  to 
the  decision  of  Somersault  House,  when  a  lai^ 
official  letter  "  On  Her  Miqesty's  Service  "  was 
put  into  my  hands.    It  ran  thus : 

"  Dear  Sir,— 
"  I  am  sorry  I  camiot  gire  yon  the  informatioa 
required.  We  have  loolud  carefolly  throagh  out 
hooks  as  far  as  the  year  1828,  but  can  find  no  de- 
mand of  the  kind.  I  think  you  had  better  write  to 
the  station,  and  have  the  demand  revised. 
"  Yours,  faithfully, 

"  J.  Grekn." 

So  to  Barbadoes  we  accordingly  wrote,  and  in 
the  coarse  of  two  or  three  months  came  the  re- 
vised "demand" — the  postage  there  and  back 
did  not  cost  above  three  or  four  shillings — and 
the  obnoxious  little  dots  being  removed,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  order  in  due  form  the  sup})ly  of  this 
memorable  little  strip  of  red  bunting,  value  half- 
a-crown. 

Who,  after  this,  will  say  that  "individual 
responsibility"  is  not  working  well ! 


CASTLE  CLAEE. 

From  holly-bush  and  leafless  larch, 

From  beech-tree  rusty-red, 
K'ow  music  comes  to  wake  the  flowers 

That  sleep  on  mossy  bed. 
For  blackbirds  pipe  upon  the  elms 

To  the  echoes  hiding  there ; 
And  merry  and  strong  the  thrushes  fiute 

All  round  stem  Castle  Clare. 

The  deer  feed  in  the  sloping  dell, 

The  swans  are  on  the  wave, 
The  trout  leap  up  for  very  joy 

In  silver  armour  l^ave  { 
The  lark  above  the  fallow  sings, 

Poised  in  the  calm  blue  air, 
Rejoicing  every  breeze  that  blows 

Sweetly  o'er  Castle  Clare. 

It*8  towers  stand  grandly  in  the  san 

That  gild  their  circling  vanes ; 
Soft  clouds  of  billowing  white  roll  by 

Laden  with  gentle  rains. 
The  birds  upon  a  thousand  trees, 

Like  children  free  f^om  care, 
Carol  in  the  green  spreading  parks 

Of  leaf -clad  Castle  Clare. 

Now  foals  in  grassy  paddocks  pent 
Leap,  welcoming  the  spring; 

I  am  the  happiest  creature  bom. 
For  Love  has  crowned  me  king. 
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Nelly,  to-day,  with  arm  in  mine, 
Said  "  Yes"  to  my  fond  prayer ; 

And  now  the  meadows  seem  all  flowers 
Aroond  dear  Castle  Clare. 

ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  JURIES. 

Oke  or  two  remarkable  verdicts  returned  to 
astonished  courts  lately  in  Ireland,  may  set  us 
profitably  inquiring  into  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  what  is  correctly  called  the  Palladium  of 
British  liberty ;  although  that  term  does  not,  at 
the  present  time,  appear  to  apply  to  Irish  liberty. 

The  earliest  record  we  have  of  a  jury  trial 
was  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Norman,  in  the 
county  court  of  Kent,  when  a  question  of  right 
as  to  land  having  arisen  between  Guudulpb, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  claimed  it  for  the 
Church,  and  Pichet,  sheriff  of  the  shire,  repre- 
seuting  the  king,  it  was  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  twelve  men  on  their  oaths.  Trial  by 
jury  is  subsequently  referred  to  in  Magna  Charta 
as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  liberties.  In  very 
early  times  the  verdict  of  eleven  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement was  taken,  and  the  refractory  juror 
sent  to  jail ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Edwara  the 
Third,  it  was  settled  that  the  verdict  of  less 
than  twelve  was  a  nullity,  and  the  court  de- 
clared that  the  judge  of  assize  ought  to  carry 
I  the  jury  about  with  him  in  a  cart  until  they 
agreed.  As  a  means  of  accelerating  unanimity, 
juries  were,  in  later  times,  deprived  of  light,  fire, 
food,  and  drink.  Indeed,  this  practice,  which 
we  fear  justified,  in  his  day,  the  expression  of 
Pope — 

And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine — 

to  a  certain  extent  still  prevails.  Within  a  very 
few  years  a  special  jury  at  Salisburv,  who  were 
locked  up  in  very  cold  weather,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  striking  a  light,  sent  a  message  to  the 
court  that  they  had  already  burned  all  the 
chairs,  and  that  the  tables  in  the  jury-room 
would  very  soon  follow  if  they  were  not  libe- 
rated. Another  jury  similarly  enclosed  in  very 
hot  weather,  sent  to  remiest  a  little  water,  when 
a  modern  judge  considerately  and  facetiously 
determined  that  water  was  not  drink! 

Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  in  his  Commonwealth  of  England 
quaintly  informs  us  that  "  the  party  with  whom 
they  have  given  their  sentence  giveth  the  in- 
quest their  dinner  that  day  most  commonly,  and 
this  is  all  they  have  for  their  labour."  This 
practice  was  probably  succeeded  by  paying  the 
jury,  and  in  the  days  of  corruption,  when  jury- 
packing  was  the  fashion  in  trials  for  what  were 
deemed  political  libels  and  other  crown  prose- 
cutions, it  became  a  rather  lucrative  employ- 
ment to  serve  regularly  on  special  juries.  The 
members  were  selected  from  a  favoured  and 
pliant  class,  and  received  a  guinea  each  for  every 
verdict  they  returned.  So  completely  were  they 
considered  hirelings,  that  the  body  was  well 
known  in  the  courts  as  the  guinea  corps,  and 
those  composing  it  individually  as  being  engaged 
in  the  guinea  trade. 


The  barbarous  severity  of  our  criminal  code 
often  perplexed  the  humanity  of  juries  in 
former  days,  when  the  death  of  the  culprit 
was  considered  the  only  expiation  of  mat 
would  be  now  deemed  a  trifiing  offence.  Down 
to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  a  person  con- 
victed of  stealing  to  the  value  of  twelve  pence 
was  liable  to  be  hanged;  but  such  was  the 
favour  shown  to  the  derical  orders,  and  their 
supposed  acquisition  of  learning,  that  before  the 
unhappy  culprit  was  sentenced  lie  was  permitted 
to  plead  the  benefit  of  clergy.  A  cleric,  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  attended 
every  assizes,  and  upon  his  announcement 
"L^it,"  or  "Non  Legit,"  depended  the  fate  of 
the  convicted  culprit.  A  book  containing  what 
was  termed  the  "neck,  verse"  was  handed  to  the 
prisoner,  and  he  was  required  to  read  it ;  if  he 
could,  he  was  declared  entitled  to  the  benefit, 
and  his  life  spared;  if  he  could  not,  he  was  exe- 
cuted. The  wisdom  and  justice,  as  well  as  the 
gallantry  of  our  ancestors,  were  singuUrly  dis- 
played in  their  criminal  regulations  respecting 
the  fair  sex.  Probably  a  female  could  not  lawfully 
be  a  clerk — women,  therefore,  were  not  entitled 
to  claim  the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  accordingly 
when  convicted  of  larceny,  were  iuvariably 
hanged,  whether  they  could  read  or  not.  Wlien 
the  standard  of  capital  criminality  was  subse- 
quently raised  to  forty  shillings,  the  severity  of 
the  law  still  imposed  on  juries  the  necessity  of 
reducing  the  value  of  the  property  stolen,  and 
their  consciences  permitted  of  such  latitude, 
that  in  the  case  of  a  woman  indicted  for  stealing 
a  ten-pound  Bank  of  England  note,  the  twelve 
men  on  their  oaths  found  that  the  value  of  it 
was  only  thirty-nine  shillings.  This  trifiing  with 
a  solemn  obligation  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  as 
a  pious  and  merciful  fraud,  but  the  labours  of 
the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  the  legisUtion 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  length  rescu»i 
our  criminal  jurisprudence  from  tue  scandal, 
sin,  and  shame  of  such  examples. 

A  fearful  responsibility  at  times  attached  to 
juries  in  convictmg  and  consigning  to  premature 
graves  persons  who  proved  afterwards  to  be  in- 
nocent. The  case  in  the  state  trials  of  Joan 
Perry  and  her  two  sous,  executed  at  Gloucester, 
for  the  murder  of  William  HaiTison,  who  subse- 
quently returned  from  the  Continent,  b  familiar 
to  most  readers ;  but  there  were  many  such,  and 
the  following  very  remarkable  one,  in  which  the 
circumstances  would  seem  to  have  justified  the 
jury,  is  but  little  known.  A  man  of  considerable 
property,  in  or  near  London,  died,  leaving  an 
only  child,  a  daughter,  a^ed  about  eighteen,  and 
by  his  will  appomted  hb  brother  her  guardian 
and  sole  executor.  The  will  directed  that  if  the 
daughter  should  die  without  having  married,'or 
if  married  without  children,  her  fortune  should 
go  to  the  uncle,  whose  interest  was  therefore 
supposed  to  be  incompatible  with  that  of  the 
niece.  Several  of  the  relatives,  discontented 
with  the  father's  ultimate  dbpositioo,  threw  out 
dark  hints  that  they  ought  not  to  live  together ; 
notwitlistanding  which,  the  uncle  removed  the 
niece  to  his  own  residence,  near  Epping  Forest. 
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Thej  wen  both  seen  one  dajr  waDdor  toeetber 
in  nie  forest,  but  the  yomig  ladj  snddcmj  dis- 
appeared, and  the  uncle  declared  that  he  had 
sought  her  as  soon  as  he  had  missed  her,  and 
knew  not  whither  she  had  gone,  or  what  had 
become  of  her.  This  acconnt  was  considered 
improbable,  and  appearances  being  dearlr  sus- 
picions, he  was  arrested  and  brought  before  a 
magistrate,  where  other  circnmstanoes,  which 
were  hourly  coming  to  light,  rendered  his  fK»i- 
tion  serious.  A  young  gjcntleman  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  been  paying  his  addresses  to  her, 
and  it  was  stated,  and  generally  beliered,  that 
he  had  gone  a  few  days  before  she  had  been 
missed  on  a  jounfty  to  the  north,  she  having 
declared  that  she  would  marry  him  on  his  return. 
The  unde  had  repeatedly  expressed  his  disap- 
probation of  the  match,  and  she  had  loudly  re- 
proached him  with  unkindness  and  abase  of  his 
authority  oyer  her  as  his  ward.  A  woman  was 
produced,  who  swore  thai  about  eleren  o'clock 
m  the  forenoon  of  the  day  the  niece  was  missed 
she  was  passmg  throagfa  the  forest,  and  heard  a 
young  lady's  voice  earnestly  expostulating  with 
a  gentleman,  and,  upon  drawing  nearer  to  the 
spot,  distmctly  heard  the  foUowmg  expressions : 
'<  Don't  kill  me,  uncle— don't  kill  me !"  Being 
greatly  terrified  she  hurried  away  from  the  scene, 
and  immediately  afterwards  heard  the  report  of 
flr»«mis. 

On  this  combination  of  drenmstantiai  and 
positive  evidence,  coupled  with  the  suspicion  of 
interest,  the  uncle  was  tried,  convicted  of 
murder,  and  immediately  after,  accordmg  to  the 
Draconic  code  then  in  force,  executed. 

About  ten  davs  after  the  execution  the  young 
lady  reappearecC  and,  stranger  still,  all  the  evi- 
dence given  on  the  trial  proved  to  have  been 
strictly  true.  The  niece  then  dedared  that,  having 
resolved  to  dope  with  her  lover,  they  had  given 
out  that  he  had  gone  on  a  journey  to  the  nortii, 
while  he  had  merely  waited  near  the  skirts  of 
the  forest  until  the  time  appointed  for  the 
elopement,  which  was  the  very  day  she  dis- 
appeared. He  had  horses  ready  saddled  for 
tnem  both,  and  two  servants  in  attendance  on 
horseback.  While  walking  with  her  unde,  he 
had  reproached  her  with  her  resolution  to  marry 
a  man  of  whom  he  disapproved,  and  after  some 
remonstrances  she  passionately  exclaimed,  '*I 
have  set  my  heart  upon  it.  If  I  do  not  marry 
him  it  will  be  death  to  me ;  and  don't  kill  me, 
uncle t  don't  lull  met"  Just  as  she  had  pro- 
nounced those  words  she  heard  a  gun  fired,  at 
which  she  started,  and  she  afterward  saw  a  man 
come  from  amozu?st  the  trees  with  a  woo4- 
pigeon  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  then  shot.  On 
approaching  the  spot  appointed  for  the  meeting 
with  her  lover,  she  formed  a  pretence  to  induce 
her  unde  to  go  on  before  her,  and  having  fled  to 
the  arms  of  her  suitor,  who  had  been  waiting  for 
her,  they  both  mounted  their  horses  and  imme- 
diately rode  off.  Instead,  however,  of  going  to 
the  north,  they  retired  to  the  neighboarhood  of 
Windsor,  where  they  were  mamed  the  same 
day,  and  in  about  a  week  after  went  on  a  tour 
of  pleasure  to  France.    There  they  passed  some 


months  so  happily,  that  in  those  dajn,  when 
newspapers  were  scarce,  when  there  was  no 
very  regufaor  postal  oonmnmication,  and  no  tde- 
graphs,  they  nev«  heard  of  the  unde's  sad  £ste 
until  their  return  to  England. 

Cases  of  this  desenptkm,  in  which  innocent 
parties  suffered  for  supposed  murders  of  persons 
who  afterwards  proved  to  be  living,  led  to  a  de- 
termination not  to  permit  tiie  extresw  penalty 
to  be  earned  out  in  any  ease  in  which  the  body 
was  not  either  found  or  its  destructioB  f uUy 
proved. 

The  following  extraordinaiy  ease  ooenrred  in 
the  reign  of  EluabetJi,  and  while  it  revealed  a 
singular  secret  of  a  jury-box,  it  is  not  perhaps 
the  least  remarkable  of  the  dreumstanees  which 
attended  it,  that  the  findii^of  the  body  led  to 
much  of  the  perplexity.  The  trial  took  plaoe 
before  Sir  James  Dyer,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  a  judge  of  high  repute, 
of  whom  George  Whetstones,  the  rhyming 
biographer,  who  celebrated  the  distiufifuished 
ornaments  of  that  reign,  in  He  Life  ana  Death 
of  the  i^food  Lord  Dyer,  playing  upon  the  name 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  quaintly  ob- 
serves: 

A]iv«— reftlgt  of  all  whom  wronge  did  paine  $ 
A  Dtkk  audi  mm  ^'de  wiihout  a  tiajfae. 

As  the  judge  rdated  the  story  himself  m  after 
years,  it  may  be  taken  as  authentic.  A  man  waa 
tried  before  him  on  circuit  for  the  murder  of 
a  ndghbour  who  resided  in  the  same  parish. 
Evidence  was  given  by  a  witness  that,  as  he 
was  proceeding  early  one  morning  along  a 
path  throng  a  £snn  which  he  described,  he 
saw  a  man  lyin^  at  some  distance  in  a  field,  in 
a  position  denotui|^  that  he  must  be  either  dead 
or  drunk.  On  going  doser  he  found  him  actu- 
ally dead,  two  deep  wounds  appearing  in  his 
breast,  and  his  shirt  and  dothes  being  much 
stained  with  blood.  He  further  deposed  that 
the  wounds  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  in- 
flicted by  a  hayfork,  or  some  such  instrument : 
looking  about  he  discovered  such  a  fork  lyiujg 
near  the  body,  and,  taking  it  up,  observed  it 
marked  with  the  initial  letters  of  the  prisoner's 
name.  The  fork  was  produced  in  court;  the 
prisoner  acknowledged  it  to  be  his,  and  waived 
any  questions  to  tne  witness.  A  second  wit- 
ness was  then  produced,  who  proved  that  having 
risen  early  on  the  same  morning,  intending  to 
go  to  a  neighbouring  market-town,  he  saw  the 
prisoner  pass  in  the  street  while  he  was  stand- 
ing at  his  own  door.  He  described  his  dress 
and  identified  his  person.  Having  been  pre* 
vented  from  going  to  market,  the  first  witness 
brought  to  the  town  the  account  of  the  death- 
wounds  and  finding  of  the  body  of  the  deoeasedL 
upon  wliich  the  accused  was  apprehended  and 
carried  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  It  was 
then  perceived  that  the  prisoner  had  changed 
his  clothes  since  the  last  witness  had  seen  nim 
in  the  morning,  and  he  was  at  the  examination 
dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  he  appeared  in 
the  dock.  On  being  charged  by  the  witness 
with  having  changedhis  dothes,  he  was  alleged 
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to  have  men  shuffling  and  evasive  answers. 
The  presiding  justice  then  issued  a  warrant  to 
searcn  the  pnsoner's  house  for  the  former 
clothes^  as  descrihed  hy  the  witness,  and  after  a 
rigid  search  of  two  hours  and  upwards  they 
were  found  concealed  in  a  straw  bed,  and  on 
being  produced  were  covered  with  blood.  An- 
other witness  deposed  that  he  had  heard  ex- 
pressions menacing  the  deceased  fiEdl  from  the 
prisoner;  but  in  order  to  rebut  the  proof  of 
malice  prepense,  the  prisoner  proposecl  certain 
questions  tending  to  show  that  the  deceased 
had  first  threatened  him.  The  same  evidence 
was  given  in  detail  on  the  trial :  the  case  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  very  conclusive  one;  and 
the  prisoner  having  been  called  on  for  his  de- 
fence, told  the  fouowing  story.  He  rented  a 
farm  adjoining  that  of  the  deceased,  and  they 
were  constantly  auarrellinjo^  in  respect  of  their 
bounds,  but  on  tne  morning  in  question,  as  he 
was  proceeding  to  his  work,  he  found  the  de- 
ceased lying  as  the  first  witness  had  described. 
On  going  up  to  him  he  perceived  the  two  deep 
wounds  m  liis  chest,  aiid  in  order  to  relieve 
him,  raised,  and  with  great  difficulty  set  him 
up  and  supported  him  in  his  lap. 

Apprehensive  that  a  murder  had  been  at- 
tempted, he  implored  the  wounded  man  to  state 
all  the  circumstances,  who,  still  sensible,  was 
apparently  desiroxis  to  speak,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  agony  he  suffered  and  his  increasing  de- 
bility. Seing  suddenly  seized  with  a  rattling 
in  his  throat,  after  a  hard  struggle,  he  uttered  a 
deep  groan  and  threw  up  a  quantity  of  blood, 
some  of  which  fell  on  the  clothes  of  the  prisoner, 
in  whose  arms  he  expired.  He  acknowledged 
that  he  felt  so  frightened  and  shocked,  par- 
ticukrly  remembering  the  bad  terms  on  which 
they  had  been,  that  he  suddenly  quitted  the 
body,  and  in  the  confusion  brought  away  the 
fork  of  the  deceased  instead  of  ms  own.  He 
further  admitted  that,  being  obliged  to  go  to  his 
work,  he  thought  it  nrudent  to  change  his 
clothes,  and  to  conceal  tnose  on  which  the  blood 
had  fallen  where  they  were  found.  He  was  con- 
scious that  appearances  were  against  him,  and 
while  solenmly  declaring  his  innocence,  he  con- 
cluded with  the  emphatic  expression,  '*  I  have 
no  witness  but  Qod  and  my  own  conscience !" 

The  judge,  after  pathetically  enlarging  on  the 
Leinousness  and  premeditated  nature  of  the 
crime,  and  the  conclusive  character  of  the  evi- 
dence, expressed  his  opinion  that  the  jury  could 
not  hesitate  a  moment  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
The  foreman  rose,  and  begged  his  lordship,  as 
it  was  a  case  of  life  and  death,  to  permit  tiiem 
to  withdraw,  and  although  the  t^ial  commenced 
first  in  the  morning,  nine  o'clock  at  night  saw 
them,  after  several  hours'  deliberation,  still 
locked  up.  The  Chief  Justice,  having  caused  an 
intimation  to  be  conveyed  to  the  jury  that  he 
could  not  remain  longer,  some  of  them  returned 
an  answer  that  eleven  of  them  had  made  up  their 
minds  before  they  had  left  the  court,  but  that  it 
was  their  misfortune  to  have  a  foreman  who  was 
invefcerately  obstinate,  and  unalterably  fixed  in  a 
different  opinion.     They  were  then   informed 


that  they  must  prepare  to  remain  ail  night  loeked 
up.  Being  alarmed  at  the  thought,  and  in 
despair  of  bringing  round  their  dissenting 
brother,  they  agreed  to  concur  with  him,  and 
returning  into  court,  by  their  foreman  delivered 
a  verdict  of  acquittal.  The  judge  expressed 
astonishment  and  indignation,  and,  a^r  a 
severe  admonition,  refused  to  record  their  ver- 
dict, and  sent  them  back  to  their  room,  where 
they  remained  in  darkness  and  misery  all  night. 
The  some  mtij  be  conceived.  They  passed  that 
sad  night  loaaing  their  foreman  with  reproaches, 
and  bewailing  their  unhappy  fate  in  oeing  as- 
sociated with  so  hardened  and  inflexible  a  wretch; 
while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  he 
would  die  rather  than  depart  from  the  resolution 
he  had  formed.  The^ext  morning  they  ap- 
peared, in  a  sad  plight,  again  in  court,  with 
their  former  verdict,  which  they  pronounced  un- 
alterable. The  judge  dismissed  them  with  dis- 
grace, declaring  that  the  blood  of  the  murdered 
man  lay  at  their  door.  The  prisoner  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  addressing  the  Chief  Justice,  ex- 
claimed, "  You  see,  my  lord !  that  God  and  a 
clear  consdenoe  are  the  best  of  witnesses  !*** 

The  scene  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Dyer,  who  inquired  from  the  high 
sheriff  the  character  of  the  foreman,  and  learned 
that  he  was  a  man  of  property  and  repute,  uni- 
versally esteemed  in  the  county.  The  minister 
of  his  parish  also  gave  a  similar  account  of  his 
parishioner,  and  added,  that  he  was  a  constant 
churchman  and  a  devout  communicant.  Per- 
plexed still  more  by  the  information,  hb  lord- 
ship— although,  according  to  Whetstone, 

H«  did  not  prie  into  Ua  neighboar^  static 
Unless  it  were  to  sust^e  his  right— 

determined  to  have  a  private  conference  with 
the  foveman,  and  requested  the  sheriff  without 
delay  to  procure  the  desured  interview.  They 
met  and  retbed  into  a  private  closet,  where  the 
judj^  after  expressing  bis  uneasiness  and  ex- 
plaining his  reasons,  Conjured  his  visitor  frankly 
to  disclose  the  cause  of  having  in  so  clear  a  ' 
case  insisted  on  so  perverse  a  verdict.  The 
foreman  answered  that  he  had  condusive 
grounds  to  justify  him— that  he  was  neither 
ashamed  nor  afraid  to  reveal  the  facts,  but  as 
they  were  entirely  within  his  own  breast,  and 
he  was  under  no  compulsion  to  disclose  them, 
he  expected  that  his  lordship  would  pledge  his 
honour  to  keep  the  circumstances  he  was  about 
to  unfold  as  secret  as  he  had  kept  them  himself 
— a  pledge  which  was  immediatdy  and  solemnly 

ri.  The  explanation  cleared  up  this  singu- 
mystery.  The  deceased  had  been  the 
tything-man  of  the  parish,  and  was  very  early 
that  morning  amongst  the  foreman's  com,  where 
he  acted  most  arbitnurily,  taking  more  than  was 
his  due.  On  being  quietljr  remonstrated  with, 
he  became  scuirilous  in  his  language,  as  well 
as  outrageous  in  his  conduct,  and  several  times 
struck  at  the  foreman  with  his  fork,  who,  seeing 
that  the  other  was  bent  on  mischief,  and  being 
without  a  weapon  to  resist,  in  se^T-defencc  to 
preserve  his  own  life,  closed  with  the  aggressor, 
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aud  endeavoured  to  wrench  the  fork  from  him. 
In  the  scuffle  and  strug$^les  of  the  men,  the  two 
wounds  were  inflicted,  from  which  the  homicide 
ensued.  Tlie  assizes  having  but  just  closedi 
tlie  survivor  was  unwilling  to  surrender  him- 
self,  and,  although  he  felt  acutely  for  the  sus- 
pected and  innocent  prisoner,  he  considered 
that,  from  the  difference  in  their  position,  im- 
prisonment would  be  less  injurious  to  the  ac- 
cused, to  whom,  with  the  view  to  make  his  con- 
finement easy,  he  had  rendered  every  pecuniary 
assistance,  besides  supporting  his  family.  In 
I  order  to  clear  the  prisoner  of  the  charge,  he 
could  not  devise  any  other  expedient  than  that 
of  causing  himself  to  be  summoned  on  his  jury 
and  placed  at  its  head.  This  object  he  had  ac- 
complished with  great  labour  and  expense, 
having  all  along  determined  in  his  own  breast 
rather  to  die  himself  than  that  an  innocent  man 
should  be  the  victim.  The  detail  satisfied  the 
Chief  Justice,  aud  the  juryman  at  parting  made 
this  further  stipulation,  thai  in  case  his  lordship 
should  happen  to  survive  him,  he  should  then 
be  at  liberty  to  relate  the  story,  that  it  might 
reach  posterity.  The  juryman  lived  fifteen 
years  after,  and  the  Chief  Justice,  having  sur- 
vived him,  revealed  the  transaction. 

A  case  presenting  some  features  of  resem- 
blance, although  veiy  dissimilar  in  the  motives, 
occurred  in  Ireland  during  the  agrarian  outrages 
which  disgraced  that  country  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century.  A  man  was  tried  for 
the  murdqr  of  a  fanner  in  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick, and  the  clearest  and  most  convincing  evi- 
dence  given  of  his  guilt ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
presiding  judge  and  every  person  present  felt 
assured  of  a  conviction  without  the  jury  re- 
tiring to  consider  their  verdict.  One  of  the 
jury,  however,  urged  that  as  the  life  of  the 
prisoner  was  at  stake,  they  ouffht,  for  the  sake 
of  appearances  at  least,  to  deliberate,  aud  ac- 
cordingly, to  the  sur^irise  of  all  in  court,  they 
went  into  their  jury-room.  When  the  doors 
were  closed  they  all  natundly  inquired  of  the 
cautious  and  conscientious  juror,  who  was  a  re- 
sident gentleman  of  some  property,  well  known 
in  the  country,  whether  he  bad  anv  doubt  of 
the  prisoner's  guilt?  "Not  the  least,"  he 
pronjptly  replied ;  '*  but  we  are  all  friends  here, 
and  I  have  a  most  serious  question  to  put  to 
you."  They  were  of  course  all  attention.  "Is 
it,"  said  he,  "a  reason  because  one  ruffian 
chooses  to  shoot  another  ruffian,  that  I  should 
lose  three  hundred  a  year  bjr  it  ?  That  ruffian 
in  the  dock  is  the  last  life  in  my  lease  of  the 
fine  farm  on  which  I  live,  and  if  he's  hanged 
I'll  lose  my  farm.  Now,  I  appeal  to  you  all, 
would  that  be  just  or  fair,  and  1  had  myself  put 
on  the  jury  to  prevent  myself  from  being 
robbed."  Tliis  earnest  expostulation  was  a 
poser,  to  which  the  code  of  Irish  ethics  regu- 
lating the  tenure  of  land  did  not  furnish  a  ready 
answer.  Solemn  deliberations  immediately  fol- 
lowed ;  some  earnestly  but  vainly  inquired, 
could  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  be  8U£[gested  in 
order  to  justify  a  merciful  consideration  of  the 
case,  while  others  hinted  at  a  strong  recom-| 


mendation  to  mercy,  a  proposal  considered  on 
reflection  wholly  inadmissible,  as,  in  the  event 
of  a  conviction,  the  fate  of  the  murderer  was 
inevitable.  A  boot-eater  was  a  character  almost 
as  well  known  in  Ireland  in  former  days  as  a 
fire-eater,  and  this  clement  and  disinterested 
juror  swore  that  he  would  breakfast,  dine,  and 
sup  upon  his  boots  unless  his  colleagues  gave  in 
and  concurred  with  him.  The  justice  of  pre- 
serving the  farm  in  the  end  preponderated ;  the 
maxim,  "Fiat  justitia  ruat  celum,"  was  for- 
gotten, precisely  as  it  was  in  two  recent  in- 
stances, and  a  verdict  of  "  Not  Guilty"  was 
unblusliingly  returned.  The  murderer  was  ab- 
solved and  his  life  saved  for  the  benefit  of 
landlord  and  juryman.  In  the  hours  of  future 
conviviality,  his  liberator  made  no  secret  of  the 
successful  exploit. 

The  constitution  of  country  juries  is  often 
very  incongruous — farmers  whose  muscular  sys- 
tems are  in  constant  exercise,  but  whose  brains 
are  rarely  called  into  exertion,  are  mixed  up  with 
tradesmen  who  are  quite  as  little  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  or  troubling  themselves  on  any  other 
business  but  their  own.  The  motley  materials 
are  composed  of  men  often  from  remote  districts 
of  large  counties,  who  have  never  by  any  evolu- 
tions of  chance  probably  met  before,  and  may 
never  meet  again.  As  the  wisdom  of  our  law 
requires  unanimity  from  this  varied-coloured 
group,  suddenly  clubbed  together,  the  effect  of 
dovetailing  into  one  mass  such  discordant  ele* 
ments  must  necessarily  be  that  his  ill-assorted 
associates  generally  bend  to  the  shrewdest  or 
most  obstinate  of  the  company.  From  the  ab- 
sence of  capacity  to  separate  evidence  which  is 
valuable  from  what  is  valueless,  to  weigh  what 
is  important  against  what  is  immaterial,  and  to 
reason  on  restuts,  juries  have  frequently  deter- 
mined the  rights  of  parties  by  tossing  up  for 
their  verdict.  The  courts,  however,  refuse  to 
listen  to  such  exposures  from  repentant  jurors, 
who  must  themselves  have  been  participators. 
Perverse  vardicts  are  not  unfrequent.  A  iury 
empannelled  in  an  action  against  a  stakeholder, 
to  aecide  which  of  two  horses  won  a  race,  could 
arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  they 
should  run  the  race  over  again ;  and  a  Welsh 
jury,  who  tried  a  husband  for  beating  his  wife 
so  brutally  that  she  died,  on  being  satisfied  by 
the  evidence  that  she  was  a  scold,  found  a  ver- 
dict, "Served  her  right"! 

An  extraordinarily  perverse  verdict  was  men- 
tioned in  parliament  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1S36,  on  ttie  authority  of  Charles  Kendal  Bushe, 
then  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  and  it  was 
represented  that  the  statement  of  the  facts  was 
from  his  own  lips.  After  the  rebellion  of  1798 
an  amnesty  was  passed  granting  pardon  for  all 
crimes  committed  during  that  fearful  period, 
murder  alone  excepted,  aud  the  distinguished 
judge  then  at  the  oar  was  eugaf^ed  as  counsel 
for  a  prisoner  at  the  Wexford  assizes.  The  man 
was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  yeoman  of  the 
name  of  James  White,  and  the  case  came  on  for 
trial  before  Sir  Michael  Smith,  then  a  baron  of 
the  Exchequer.    Two  witnesses  were  examined 
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to  sustain  the  prosecution  who  proved  that  the 
prisoner  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and 
that  they  saw  him  kiu  White  with  a  pike. 
When  the  case  for  the  crown  was  closed,  and  a 
certain  conviction  anticipated,  Mr.  Bushe  said 
he  had  one  witness,  and  only  one,  but  upon  liis 
evidence  he  should  confidently  look  for  an 
acquittal.  He  then  placed  James  White,  the 
yeoman,  in  the  witness-box,  who  swore  posi- 
tively that  he  was  alive,  and  had  never  been 
killed  by  a  pike  or  otherwise.  The  judge  very 
naturally  considering  the  case  at  an  end,  left  it 
to  the  jury  to  pronounce  their  verdict,  and  after 
due  deliberation  they  returned  one,  finding  the 
prisoner  guilty.  "Guilty!"  exclaimed  the  as- 
tounded baron,  "  how  can  you  convict  a  man  of 
murder  when  the  person  alleged  to  have  been 
killed  is  alive  and  in  court  looking  at  you?" 
*'  Oh !  my  lord,"  said  the  foreman,  "  the  prisoner 
ruined  a  grey  horse  of  mine,  one  of  the  nnest  in 
the  kingdom,  and  as  under  the  indemnity  he  will 
escape  punishment  for  that,  we  are  determined 
to  hang  him  on  the  charge  of  murder!"  It 
may  be  easily  conceived  that  they  were  dis- 
appointed in  their  very  merciful  determination. 
The  openness  of  jury  trials  and  the  facilities 
they  afford  to  elicit  the  truth  and  encourage  the 
talent  for  eloquence,  are  strong  incitements  to 
ambition  and  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  advo- 
cate. Grateful  to  the  fearless  independence  of 
i'uries  in  past  times  for  the  preservation  of  our 
iberties,  we  hope  to  see  the  system  improve 
and  be  perpetual. 


ITALIAN  SAILORS. 

Among  the  many  projects  which  agitate  Italy 
at  this  present  moment,  one  of  the  foremost  is 
the  creation  of  a  navy,  and  of  all  the  ambitions 
■which  derive  their  ipipulse  from  the  past,  there 
is  not  one  more  reasonable  than  this.  Venice 
and  Genoa  have  not  lost  the  magic  of  their 
names  to  this  people,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
regenerated  Italy  should  not  be  as  great  and 
powerful  on  sea  as  on  land. 

All  conversant  with  the  Mediterranean  have 
long  recognised  the  admirable  qualities  of  the 
Sardinian  sailors,  and  have  remarked  their  ship 
as  models  of  cleanliness  and  order.  Small  as  the 
old  navy  of  Sardinia  was,  it  was  an  arm  on  which 
every  succeeding  government  bestowed  great 
care  and  attention.  The  Naval  College  at  Genoa 
received  a  large  subsidy  from  the  state,  and  the 
educational  course  was  both  long  and  severe. 
Practically,  also,  the  Sardinians,  copving  the 
English  system,  established  a  school-snip,  which 
is  put  in  commission  every  summer,  and  con- 
tinues to  cruise  about  the  Mediterranean  for 
four  or  five  months.  This  vessel,  a  small  gun- 
brig,  is  entirely  manned  and  officered  by  naval 
cadets,  excepting  her  commander  and  one  sub- 
ordinate officer.  All  on  board  are  in  the  state 
of  pupilage,  and  thus  these  cadets  learn  evei^- 
thin^,  even  to  the  most  minute  detail  of  their 
profession,  practically.  We  are  all  aware  that 
continental  nations  lav  a  far  greater  stress  than 
we  do  on  this  sort  of  acquirement.    It  is  part 


and  parcel  of  a}l  their  military  discipline,  and 
they  cannot  be  brought  to  believe  that  a  man 
can  command  a  company  with  credit  or  efficiency 
who  has  not  himself  performed  duty  in  the 
ranks,  and  passed  through  every  office  and  every 
gradation  m  the  life  of  a  soldier. 

Our  yachting  and  boat-racing  habits  educate 
our  young  men  with  very  different  powers  of 
bodily  strength  and  endurance  from  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  lounging  and  dissolute  youth  of  a 
continental  city,  lust  as  our  field-sports  and 
Alpine  clubs  introduce  a  very  different  measure 
in  sustaining  fatigue  and  encountering  peril.  It 
is,  therefore,  very  possible  that  the  system  of 
physical  training  is  more  of  moment  to  them 
than  to  us,  and  of  its  success  in  Italy  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt. 

When  Alfieri  said,  the  "  plant — ^man,  in  Italy 
grew  luxuriously  and  well,"  he  did  no  more  than 
justice  to  Ids  country.  For  every  quality  of 
strength  and  activity  the  Italian  has  no  superior 
in  Europe.  Without  referring  to  the  oft-quoted 
fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  professed 
athletes  of  the  Continent  are  8up{)Uea  by  the 
peninsula,  let  any  who  vaunts  himself  for  a 

feculiar  gymnastic  exercise  compete  with  an 
talian  !  Take  swimming,  for  instance.  We  in 
England  believe  that  this  is  an  accomplish- 
ment we  are  strong  in.  We  imagine  that,  per- 
taining as  it  does  to  the  habits  of  a  seafaring 
people,  we  ought  naturally  to  be  pre-eminent 
in  it.  If  we  indulge  any  such  fancies  in  Italy 
we  shall  soon  discover  our  mistake>  and  I  would 
not  advise  even  some  of  the  best  of  our 
amateurs  rashly  to  challenge  an  Italian,  to  a 
trial  at  this  exercise.  It  is  only  a  year  ago  I 
myself  saw  an  old  sea  comrade  of  Lord  Byron's 
— General  Meneyaldo,  the  same  mentioned  in 
Moore's  Life  as  swimming  so  often  with 
Byron — spring  from  his  boat  into  the  blue  6ulf 
of  Genoa,  and  take  a  stretch  of  upwards  of  a 
mile,  and  this  at  above  eighty  years  of  a^e. 

Of  course  the  temperature  of  the  water  largely 
contributes  to  this.  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  remain  in  our  colder  Northern  seas  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  One  can  stay  in  the 
Mediterranean  without  the  slightest  detriment, 
and  there  are  few  who  could  face  a  swim  of 
three  or  four  hours  on  an  Atlantic  swell,  though 
such  an  exploit  on  the  Mediterranean  is  an  every- 
day occurrence. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Breton  no  rrench- 
man  can  rival  the  Italian  in  aptitude  for  the  sea. 
The  Italian  is  not  only  superior  in  strength  and 
activity,  but  in  quietness  of  decision  and  promp- 
titude. None  but  men  of  great  physical  powers, 
bold,  ready-witted,  and  energetic,  could  manage 
that  **  lateen  sail "  which  every  felucca  carries — 
the  most  dangerous  rig  to  all  but  the  Italian — but 
which  he  handles  with  perfect  safety  and  skill. 
Nor  is  the  least  of  their  qualities  their  sobriety. 
Drunkenness  is  almost  uxiknown  in  the  Italian 
navy.  The  liberty  men  of  a  Sardinian  ship-of-war 
may  be  seen  on  shore,  walking  along  band  in 
hand,  singing,  it  may  be,  some  popular  national 
hymn — some  glorious  tribute  to  the  King  or 
Garibaldi  (whose  sailor  origin  is  dear  to  the 
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naTal  heart),  but  not  a  traee  of  inebriety  will 
ever  be  detected  amongst  them.  In  their  scrapu- 
louslj  white  jackets  and  trousers,  and  in  their 
smart  straw  hats,  they  look  rather  like  the  well- 
got'Up  crew  of  a  yacht  than  the  sailors  of  a  royal 
navy. 

Discipline,  mamly  dependent  as  it  is  on  habits 
of  temperance  and  sobriety,  is  easily  maintained 
amongst  them,  and  the  severe  rule  so  necessary 
on  board  onr  ships  is  scarcely  known  with  them. 
How  little  does  an  Italian  naval  officer  know  of 
that  pecnliar  slavery  which  attaches  to  every 
English  lieutenant  of  watching  after  his  men  on 
shore !  and  how  seldom  is  it  that  the  return  from 
leave  is,  as  with  us,  the  season  of  punish- 
ment. 

For  several  years  back  the  naval  service  has 
been  popular  among  the  aristocracy  of  Northern 
Italy.  The  great  changes  effected  hi  the  army 
after  the  unfortunate  campaign  of  '48,  and  whicn 
led  to  the  introduction  of  a  very  democratic  ele- 
ment into  the  service,  tended  to  make  the  navy 
more  in  request  with  persons  of  rank  and  sta- 
tion. The  necessity  of  a  special  education — 
which  entailed  a  distinct  nommationto  the  naval 
college — and  the  possession  of  a  certain  fortune, 
was  also  a  barrier  against  the  indiscriminate  ad- 
mission of  such  men  as  now  flooded  the  regi- 
ments of  the  land  service. 

It  is  gratifying  to  our  national  vanity  to 
perceive  that  England  is  the  model  to  the 
eyes  of  every  Italian  sailor.  I  have  heard 
that  one  of  the  most  distinguished.  Admiral 
Albini,  served  originally  in  our  navy,  and  I  know 
that  the  present  Minister  of  Marine,  Admiral 
Fersano,  is  the  devoted  admirer  of  England,  and 
all  that  is  English.  The  most  cordial  good  feel- 
ing is  certain  to  prevail  between  the  officers  of 
our  respective  ships  when  they  meet,  and  many 
a  social  glass  has  been  drained  to  the  toast  of 
that  day  when  our  flags  shall  float  together,  and 
free  England  and  free  Italy  declare  to  the  world 
that  the  Mediterranean  is  not  a  French  Lake. 

THE  OHIO  OIL  WELL. 

Thb  mare  swerved,  dashing  the  high  lightly 
built  gig  against  a  stump  by  the  side  of  Uie 
narrow  road;  off  flew  the  spiaery  wheel;  down 
came  the  fast-trotting  cliesnut ;  and  out  like  a 
brace  of  rockets  were  flung  the  driver  and 
myself.  There  was  a  moment  of  scuffling, 
floundermg,  and  general  entanglement,  while  a 
thousand  sparks  of  fire  danced  oefore  my  eyes, 
and  then  I  was  creening  away  from  the  broken 
wreck,  when  I  heara  Ben,  the  driver,  cry  sud- 
denly :  '*  Phoshaphat,  mister,  mind  her  heels,  or 
you're  a  gone  coon ! "  And  I  have  an  indis- 
tinct remembrance  of  receiving  two  or  three 
stunnmg  blows  from  what  seemed  to  be  a  black- 
smith's sledge-hammer,  and  of  hearing  a  loud 
shout  of  human  voices  as  I  fainted. 

When  I  again  opened  my  eyes  I  found  myself 
lying  on  a  bank,  a  lew  yards  from  the  spot  wnere 
the  accident  had  occurred.  The  smashed  gig 
lay  in  the  roadway,  but  the  mare  had  long  since 
kicked  herself  free,  and  was  gone.     BSel^  my 


careless  or  unlucky  charioteer,  stood  dolefully 
wliistling,  with  the  whip  in  his  hand.  His  face 
was  scratched,  and  his  garments  were  muddy, 
but  he  seined  uninjured,  though  dismay^. 
Six  or  seven  men  in  working  clothes  were 
lounging  about,  and  apparently  conversing  on 
the  subject  of  the  recent  upset,  but  only  one 
seemed  to  concern  himself  about  my  personal 
condition.  He  was  a  tall  muscular  young 
fellow,  with  a  fine  handsome  face,  and  a  ri(£ 
bronzed  complexion.  He  was  better  dressed 
as  well  as  better  looking,  than  the  others,  though 
he  wore  homespun  cloth,  while  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  in  patched  and  discoloured  suits  of 
ohick.  Kneeling  beside  me  on  the  bank,  this 
young  farmer— lor  it  was  easy  to  guess  his  rank 
m  life — was  supportmg  my  head  with  a  gentle* 
ness  that  seemed  wonderful  for  one  of  his  thews 
and  sinews, 

''Labour  lost,  Joe,"  observed  one  shabby 
smoker  from  his  seat :  which,  by  the  way,  was 
on  the  very  stump  that  had  occasioned  the  acci- 
dent. "  The  Britisher,  or  Dutchman,  or  what* 
ever  he  be,  air  as  dead  as  Julep  Cassar." 

Weak  and  ill  as  I  was,  there  was  something  in 
this  conversion  of  the  Dictator's  name  into  a 
Yankee  idiom  which  tickled  my  risible  nerves, 
and  I  gave  a  feeble  chuckle. 

''He's  alive,  I  tell  you,"  answered  Joe; 
"  though  it  does  sicken  a  chap,  a  few,  to  git 
such  a  pounding  as  that.  I'd  like  to  see  you, 
Zaok  Brown,  after  such  a  dose  of  cold  iron. 
You'd  sing  a  trifle  less  positive,  or  I  ain't  Joe 
MaUory." 

There  was  a  laugh,  which  Joe  cut  short  by 
asking  which  of  the  bystanders  had  some 
"whisky  medicine"  about  him?  A  bottle  of 
this  potent  cordial  having  been  produced,  the 
farmer  put  it  to  my  Hps,  and  with  arbitrary 
kindness  forced  me  to  swallow  as  much  of  the 
fiery  liquor  as  I  could  imbibe  without  actual 
suffocation. 

"I  know'd,"  said  Joe,  in  a  dogmatic  way, 
"what  puts  new  life  into  a  man  in  such  a  case 
as  this,  though  I  ain't  overfond  of  the  monon- 
g;ahela  in  gin'raL  Do  ye  feel  to  be  stronger, 
sir,  now  ?" 

This  was  addressed  to  me,  and  I  contrived  to 
answer  by  some  feeble  acknowledgment  of  his 
Samaritan  kindness. 

"  No  bones  bruk  ?"  inquired  Joe,  adding,  as  I 
shook  my  head,  "  then  mebbe  you  could  make 
a  shift  to  walk,  leanin'  on  me  P  Sparta  ain't 
above  a  big  mUe  off." 

I  tried  to  rise,  and  with  the  help  of  the  young 
farmer  I  did  contrive  to  reach  my  feet,  out  I 
could  not  keep  them.  One  ankle  was  smartly 
sprauied,  the  foot  having  been  awkwardly 
twisted  under  me  as  I  fell;  and  I  sank  down 
with  a  groan,  as  helpless  as  a  rag  effigy  of  a 
man.  It  became  incumbent  to  carry  me ;  and 
the  bystanders,  now  they  were  quite  satisfied 
that  I  was  alive,  volunteered  with  a  pretty  ^ood 
grace  to  assist  in  my  removal.  A  light  iron 
gate  that  gave  admisaion  into  a  field  nard  by, 
and  which  contrasted  oddly  with  the  rough 
worm  fence  of  unbarked  wood,  was  taken  off  it» 
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hiDges  to  fonn  a  litter,  and  I  was  borne  away 
OB  this  impromptu  palanquin. 
Ben  the  driver  had  by  this  time  set  off  in 

Sodding  pursuit  of  the  truant  maie ;  but,  he- 
re starting,  he  halloed  out  a  stentorian  request 
to  know  "  wheer  they  were  takin'  his  stranj^er 
tew,  because  Major  Staines  might  like  to  action 
him  in  county  court  for  the  s^g." 

I  could  hardly  help  laughing  again,  though 
mj  bones  aohed  cmelly,  at  the  suggestion  of 
sning  a  man  for  the  damage  done  in  half  kill- 
ing him,  but  I  felt  a  thrilTof  languid  pleasure 
when  my  protector  rejoined, 

"  Dam  the  major  and  his  actions !  He  won't 
d'ar  many  dollars  that  way,  for  'tain't  fust  time 
that  teann'  chesnut  brute  have  made  a  smash 
of  wood  and  iron,  let  alone  humans.  That  mare's 
unpopular  in  the  county,  and  no  jury  would  give 
a  red  cent  if  her  neck  was  bruL  Anvhow,  if 
the  major  wants  a  dose  of  law,  tell  nim  the 
stranger's  under  Joe  Mallory's  roof." 

The  other  men  gave  a  growl  of  surprise. 

"  Why,  Joe,"  said  he  who  was  called  Zach 
Brown,  ''I  reckoned  we'd  jest  drop  the  chap 
at  Dan  Hunt's,  the  taverner'a.  lou  onghter 
hev  more  wrinkles  by  this  than  to  lumber  up 
your  house  witb  a  critter  that  wants  a  deal  of 
waitin'  on,  and  mebbe  hasn't  shinplasters  enough 
to  pay  for  his  board." 

I  made  some  answer  to  this,  or  rather  I  beean 
to  assure  my  hearers  that  I  was  better  provided 
with  money  than  they  perhaps  guessed  from  mv 
scanty  luggage  and  plain  dress ;  but  Joe  Maf- 
lory  pressed  his  broad  hand  on  my  mouth  to 
silence  me,  and  angrily  told  Zach  that  "  when  he 
sent  in  a  bill  for  food  and  shelter  to  a  hurt 
traveller^  he  hoped  niggers  would  trample  on 
him.'* 

Zach  said  no  more,  and  before  long  I  was 
carried  into  the  young  fiftrmer's  house,  and  laid 
on  a  bed.  The  men  were  going  at  once,  after 
taking  a  dram  of  whisky,  but  1  insisted  on  re- 
munerating each  of  them  with  a  dollar,  which, 
after  some  hesitation,  they  consented  to  receive 
for  "  loss  of  time."  Very  odd  fellows  they  were 
— honest,  I  am  sure;  proud,  in  their  wav,  as 
Hoosiers  almost  always  are;  and  not  wimilly 
unkind,  but  blunt  of  feelings  themselves  and 
coarsely  indifferent  to  the  feelings  of  others. 
Before  they  departed,  I  heard  one  of  them  ask 
Joe,  in  no  smothered  tone,  "what  whim  made 
him  have  the  stranger  up  there  ?"  to  whioh  Joe 
made  answer,  in  a  more  subdued  tone,  that 
*'  Dan's  tavern  was  no  place  for  a  delicate  town- 
raised  critter  to  be  ill  ic,  and  that  it  was  plain  I 
felt  the  banging  more  than  I  said." 

When  the  men  were  gone,  the  master  of  the 
house  called  aloud  the  respectiye  names  of 
"Aunty!"  "Phillis!"  and  "Terence!"  but 
BO  answer  was  returned.  Muttering  that  he 
would  soon  return,  my  new  friend  strode  out 
into  the  vard,  whence  issued  the  familiar  sounds 
produced  by  gobbling  turkeys,  lowing  calves^ 
and  grumbling  pigs.  The  house  was  along  low 
structure,  mainlv  composed  of  timber,  with 
chimneys  of  brick;  but  it  was  very  substantial 
and  roomy.    The  chamber  in  whicn  I  had  been 


placed,  was  one  of  a  nest  of  similar  rooms,  open- 
mg  into  a  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  was  the 
great  kitchen,  decorated  with  dangling  hams, 
smoked  yenison,  com  cobs,  barrels  of  pickled 
pork,  huge  yellow  pumpkins,  and  sundry  shelves 
of  pewter  and  New  England  crockery.  At  the 
other  end  was  a  door,  seldom  opened,  leading 
into  the  best  parlour:  where  stood  the  smart 
furniture,  the  china,  fine  linen,  and  so  forth, 
never  used  but  at  wedding,  funeral,  or  christen- 
ing. The  quilt  on  which  I  lay  was  of  a 
coarse  quality,  but  scrupulously  dean  ;  the 
brown  rough  sheets  of  the  bed  were  very  dean 
too;  the  pine  planks  of  the  floor,  thanks  to 
soan  and  water,  were  as  white  as  the  glaring 
walls  on  which  hung  a  few  cheap  coloured 
prints  of  Bonaparte's  battles,  and  tl^  Queen  of 
Sheba's  visit  to  Solomon.  The  house  was  that 
of  a  tolerably  well-to-do  Western  farmer :  rather 
neater  than  the  majority,  but  with  no  luxury 
or  ostentation.  While  I  was  musing  on  the 
strange  quarters  in  which  I  found  myself^  my 
host  returned,  accompanied  by  a  negro  girl 
and  an  old  white  woman,  dressed  pretty  much 
alike  in  common  cotton  prints  of  Ijowcu  make. 
There  was  a  great  difference  in  their  behaviour, 
however,  for  while  the  neirress,  whom  I  shrewdly 
guessed  to  be  the  Phiuis  so  often  called  in 
vain,  merdy  grinned  a  salutation,  the  old  woman 
bustled  up  to  my  bedside  in  a  moment. 

"  You're  welcome,  stranger,"  -said  she,  "  but 
we  can  talk  'nother  time,  I  guess.  A  nasty 
tumble !  What  a  bruise  that  is  on  your  temple 
—I'll  jest  fix  that--Phillis,  the  bottle  off  the 
shelf  in  my  room,  third  from  the  end— jump 
and  get  it,  and  be  spry,  do.  That  gal  moyes  as 
if  she'd  lead  in  her  shoes.  All  tnem  darkies 
do.  Sprained  your  foot,  eh,  mister  ?  Let  me 
turn  it  about— so,  does  that  hurt  you  P  then, 
run,  Joe,  and  git  the  black  box.  I've  got 
somethin'  there,  woundy  good  for  sprains." 

Joe  good-humouredly  nurried  off  to  fetch 
the  rade  medicine-chest,  saying  with  a  pleasant 
laugh  tliat  "  he  knowed  aunty  be  glad  of  the 
job.  Sbe  icas  a  nurse,  if  ever  any  woman 
was." 

Certainly  Miss  Esther  Mallory,  Joe's  aunt« 
was  a  bom  nurse  as  well  as  a  bom  gossip.  She 
could  do  anything  and  everything  Suit  was  re- 
quired in  a  sick-room,  except  hcud  her  tongue. 
Talk  she  must,  and  while  with  real  Irin/^nftsff 
and  untiring  skill  she  applied  bandages  and 
lotions  to  my  braised  head  and  arm  uid  my 
sprained  ankle;  while  she  brewed  me  tea  and 
barley-water;  while  she  adjusted  the  pillows 
under  my  head,  and  superintended  Phillis  in 
the  boiling  of  a  chicken  for  my  supper;  she 
never  seemed  to  intermit  the  rapid  flow  of  her 
discourse. 

Prom  this  notable  female,  in  the  course  of  the 
eyening,  I  heard  all  the  family  history.  How 
the  Mallorys  had  migrated  West  from  their 
original  abode  in  New  Jersey,  where  th^  had 
been,  my  hostess  rather  boastfully  said,  since 
William  and  Mary.  How  she,  Esther  Malloiy, 
had  been  induced,  sordy  against  her  will,  to  ao* 
company  her  two    brothers^  Joe's  uncle  and 
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father,  to  the  then  half-known  wilds  of  Ohio. 
How  she  had  been  there  a  long  time,  and  didn't 
half  like  it,  and  had  seen  great  changes,  and 
didn't  half  like  them,  and  thought  New  Jersey 
the  tme  Eden  upon  earth. 

Further,  the  good  old  maid  related  how  Joe's 
uncle  had  died  of  fever,  and  how  Joe  had  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  property,  two  years 
before,  while  she  had  stayed  to  keep  house  for 
hirii  till  he  got  a  wife,  being  fully  determined  to 
go  back  as  soon  as  her  nephew's  marriage  should 
take  place,  and  live  on  lier  savings,  or,  as  she 
called  them,  "  money-scrapes/'  in  her  native 
village. 

'  Miss  Esther  was  about  sixty :  angular,  raw- 
boned,  with  a  hard-featured  face*  puckered  into 
as  many  wrinkles  as  a  withered  apple,  with  keen 
blue  eyes,  and  brisk  active  movements.  I  had 
seen  many  women  in  New  England  who  might 
have  been  her  twin-sisters,  and  I  knew  the  race 
well — thrifty  clean  bustling  busy-bodies,  with'a 
supreme  contempt  for  the  dawdlers  and  slatterns 
down  South.  A  good  cook  was  Miss  Esther,  a 
good  manager,  a  skilled  sempstress,  but  a  better 
nurse.  If  she  could  do  any  one  thing  better 
than  another  it  was  tending  the  sick,  and  I  be- 
lieve she  felt  personally  grateful  to  me  for 
giving  her  an  occasion  of  exhibiting  her  know- 
ledge and  adroitness.  At  any  rate  she  was  very 
affahlc  and  chatty,  and  took  the  opportunity 
of  Joe's  absence  to  sing  her  nephew's  praises, 
adding : 

"  Poor  lad !  poor  lad  !  He's  a  heavy  heart, 
for  all  he  tries  to  keep  up  a  smilin'  face.  Drat 
love  and  sentiment,  sez  I." 

I  started.  Sure  enough,  my  kind  young  host 
had  a  melancholy  look,  unaccountable  in  one  in 
robust  health,  tolerably  well  off,  and  evidently 
respected  by  his  neig:hbours.  I  had  noticed  it 
before,  but  my  bruised  limbs  and  throbbing 
temples  had  put  the  matter  out  of  court,  untfl 
Miss  Esther's  remark  aroused  my  curiosity  and 
sympathy.  Little  pressing  was  needed  to'elicit 
from  the  garrulous  aunt  wnat,  after  all,  was  no 
secret.  Joe  Mallory  had  been  for  some  time  the 
accepted  lover  of  Susan  Boone,  only  daughter 
of  Deacon  Gabriel  Boone,  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  fanners  in  the  district,  and  who,  as 
Miss  Esther  said,  was  "  rather  uppish  '*  about 
family,  being  own  cousin  to  the  renowned  Ge- 
neral Daniel  Boone,  the  explorer  of  Kentucky. 
The  marriage  had  been  unluckily  postponed :  a 
circumstance  due,  I  fancy,  to  Miss  Estner's  own 
obstructiveness,  since  it  was  her  desire  that  "  a 
good  chist  full  of  linen  web"  should  be  spun  at 
home  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  young 
bride  as  mistress  of  the  house.  In  the  interval, 
a  new  discovery  had  subverted  the  old  order  of 
things.  This  was  no  other  than  the  discoveiy  of 
the  petroleum,  or,  as  Miss  Esther  called  it,  the 
"  ile."  It  had  been  found,  its  value  had  been 
greedily  appreciated  by  a  population  not  very 
apt  to  let  any  source  of  profit  slip  through  their 
fingers,  and  the  favoured  tract  ot  country,  Ohio, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  Canada 
West,  had  ever  since  been  in  a  fever  of  specula- 
tion. Here  were  diggings,  not  indeed  auriferous. 


but  of  a  substance  capable  of  transmutation  into 
five-dollar  notes,  brought  home  to  the  very 
doors  of  the  people.  Of  course  property  main- 
tained its  rights;  there  was  no  scramble;  but 
some  grew  rich  by  finding  wealth  bubbling  up  at 
their  very  thresholds,  and  among  this  number  was 
Deacon  Boone,  Susan's  father. 

One  of  the  two  "  flowing  wells"  of  rock  oil 
which  had  come  to  light  in  the  parish  of  Sparta 
was  on  Deacon  Boon^s  land.  Ludcier  th an  most 
of  his  neighbours,  almost  all  of  whom  had  oil  be- 
neath their  fields,  but  oil  only  to  be  raised  by  ex- 
pensive pumping,  after  the  spade  and  mattock  had 
done  their  work,  the  old  deacon  was  proprietor 
of  an  absolute  spring  of  the  odoriferous  fluid, 
which  seemed  inexhaustible.  Thousands  of  gal- 
lons, every  drop  of  which  had  its  market  value, 
daily  spouted  and  spbished  into  the  air,  and  an 
immense  per-centage  of  the  produce  was  lost  for 
lack  of  barrels  and  labour.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  wonderful  that  Deacon 
Boone,  always  a  weak  vain  man,  lost  his  head, 
and  grew,  as  Miss  Esther  quaintly  said,  "  most 
too  proud  to  dirty  his  shoes  wafkin'."  Tbia 
elation  was  accompanied  by  coldness  of  de- 
meanour towards  his  old  friends,  whom  he  was 
loth  any  longer  to  re^rd  in  the  light  of  equals, 
and  by  an  ominous  coldness  of  bearing  towards 
his  intended  son-in-law.  Besides  this,  he  had 
dropped  hints  of  the  brilliant  prospects  in  store 
for  his  family :  hints  that  struck  poor  Joe  with 
dismay,  since  his  position  was  altered  now.  A 
little  while  before,  Joe,  with  a  tidy  farm  and 
a  little  sum  in  bank,  had  been  a  reasonably 
good  match  for  the  daughter  of  a  corn  and 
cattle  factor ;  but  he  was  become  relatively  poor 
when  compared  with  the  fortunate  owner  of  a 
(owing  well  of  wealth. 

"And  the  youn^  lady  herself?"  asked  I,  with 
siome  interest;  "is  she  as  mercenary  as  her 
father?  As  ready  to  give  up  a  poor  suitor, 
in  hopes  of  a  oetter  match  afterwai'ds,  I 
mean?'* 

Miss  Esther  answered  rather  slowly,  as  she 
plied  her  knitting  needles  over  the  fast  growing 
stocking  of  unbleached  wool, 

"  Wall !  I  hairdly  know,  sir.  Young  gals  are 
that  flighty  and  Aim,  they  don't  know  the  differ 
atween  yes  and  no,  sometimes.  Susan  likes 
our  Joe  well  enough,  but  her  father  and  mother 
are  nouther  of  'em  over-stocked  with  sense,  and 
they  go  clack !  clack  !  about  how  she's  to  be  a 
fine  lady  and  that,  and  visit  Europe,  and  keep 
cumpny  with  grand  folks,  and  wear  sat'n  and 
lace,  and  mebbe  the  gal's  little  head's  getting 
turned.  But  I  bel've,  I  do  believe,  her  heart 
air  a  good  and  tender  one,  as  it  had  oughter, 
seein'  Joe  desarves  a  good  wife." 

Joe,  I  must  observe,  was  out  just  then,  look- 
ing after  a  "loping  deer,"  which  Terence,  the 
old  Irish  hired  man  who  helped  on  the  farm,  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  in  the  corn :  and  therefore  I 
had  time  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  Boone 
family.  Among  other  things  was  a  story,  the 
moral  of  which  was  that  Deacon  Boone  owed 
Joe  a  debt  of  j^atitude,  which  rendered  his 
present  conduct  in  giving  him  the  cold  shouldef    I 
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peculiarly  mean  and  contemptible.  Years  be- 
fore, when  the  State  of  Ohio  was  more  thinly 
settled,  the  deacon  had  joined  a  party  of  hunters 
who  had  brought  a  bear  to  bay.  Old  Boone 
was  no  experienced  woodsman,  but  was  vain 
and  fond  of  applause,  and  perhaps  had  a 
notion  that  sylvan  prowess  ran  in  his  blood 
as  a  kinsman  of  tne  great  Nimrod,  Daniel 
Boone;  and  he  rashly  approached  the  des- 
perate animal,  and  was  caugnt  in  its  dangerous 
embrace. 

"  I've  heerd  tell,"  said  Miss  Esther, "  that  the 
sight  wur  horrid.  There  wur  the  b'ar,  with  red 
eyes  glitrin*  with  rage,  and  a  mouth  full  of  blood 
and  toam,  and  the  deacon  faintin'  with  fright 
and  the  hug  he  got,  and  never  a  man  durst  fire, 
for  fear  they'd  miss  the  beast  and  hit  the  man. 
But  our  Joe — a  mere  boy  then — what  does  he 
do  but  run  in  with  his  hunting-knife,  and  soon 
med  the  b'ar  drop  the  deacon  and  tackle  to  kim. 
That  war  a  tussle,  mister,  for  a  b'ar  takes  a  deal 
of  killin',  and  when  they  brought  back  our  Joe 
here,  he  war  tore  to  bits  and  all  blood.  You 
may  see  the  great  scar  on  iiis  forehead  yet,  whar 
the  b'ar's  claws  scratched  him,  jest  as  he  drove 
the  knife  to  its  heart.  T'ain't  every  big  man  in 
the  settlements,  let  alone  a  lad,  cares  to  face  a 
b'ar  witji  on'y  the  knife;  and  uo  wonder  the 
deacon  allays  petted  Joe  arterwards,  and  used 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  seein'  him  and  Susan 
together,  and  savin'  they'd  make  a  handsome 
couple,  and  so  tney  migut,  if  'twaru't  for  this 
weary  ile." 

At  that  moment  in  came  Joe,  moody  and  care- 
worn. In  answer  to  the  question  whether  he 
bad  shot  the  deer,  he  rejoined  bitterly  that  he 
bad  not,  and  did  not  care  whether  he  never  shot 
another. 

"  I  know  what's  amiss,"  said  his  aunt,  glancing 
up  in  her  keen  way.  "You've  seen  Susan 
Boone,  and  she's  vexed  you." 

"  flush,  aunty  !"  said  the  young  farmer,  look- 
ing askance  at  me ;  but  Miss  Esther  assured  him 
that  my  presence  need  be  no  restraint,  for  she 
bad  told  me  all  about  it. 

"  You  hev  P"  the  young  man  exclaimed,  with 
an  anery  stamp  of  his  massive  foot  on  the  fioor. 
But  almost  instantly  his  frank  face  relaxed  into 
its  usual  good-humoured  look,  and  he  said,  with 
a  sad  sort  of  laugh : 

"  I  oughter  remember  she  folks  were  bom  to 
chatter,  special  them  that  hail  from  down  east- 
way.  And,  arter  all,  I'm  noways  ashamed  o'  my 
share  in  the  bizniss." 

"  You  have  no  cause  to  be,  I  am  sure,"  said 
I,  half  apologetically,  "and  I  hope  I  am  not  in- 
trusive when  I  say  that,  quite  apart  from  the 
kind  service  you  liave  rendered  me,  my  best 
wishes  would  go  with  you." 

The  young  woodsman  stretched  out  his  mighty 
hand,  grasped  mine,  and  gave  it  a  friendly 
squeeze  that  seemed  to  make  every  joint  and 
smew  crack.  It  hurt  me,  rather,  but  there  was 
uo  mistaking  the  kindly  intention. 

**  Thank'ee,  mister,"  said  Joe ;  "  but  I  reckon 
I'm  an  onlucky  coon.  I  some  fear  I  air.  This 
ile  that's  a  fortin  to  thousauds,  air  jest  perdition 


to  me.  Bad  enough  the  deacon  should  be  huffy 
and  Queer,  but  Susan !  She  hadn't  oughter^-she 
hadn  t  oughter  sot  more  store  on  a  pocketful  of 
dollars  than  an  honest  man's  heart.  I  met  her, 
jest  now,  at  the  door  of  the  schoolhouse  where 
the  children  hev  been  lamin'  hymn-singing,  and 
she  most  scorned  to  give  me  a  look — she,  that 
I've  known  sin'  we  were  both  little  trots  of  six 
year  old !" 

"  War  she  alone  ?  "  asked  Aunt  Esther,  in  a 
quick  snappish  voice. 

"WaH  no,"  said  Joe,  reluctantljr ;  "her 
parents  war  followin',  and  she  war  walkin'  alon^ 
of  a  smart  town  chap,  one  I  know  by  head 
mark,  Mr.  Peter  Clovis  Tapper,  the  lawyer  to 
Lanesville.  Such  a  dandy  fellow,  with  rings 
and  yaller  gloves,  and  scent  on  his  white  cam- 
bric hankercher ;  no  wonder  she  couldn't  see 
«<?." 

The  manly  young  fellow  cast  a  g:lance,  half 
proud,  half  depreciating,  on  his  plain  working 
garb  and  brown  muscular  hands.  Miss  Esther 
tiiereupon  ex{)ressed  her  fears  that  Mr.  Tapper 
was  a  new  suitor,  favoured  by  Susan's  parents, 
who  were  bent  on  throwing  off  the  former  en- 
gagement. 

"If  I  re'ely  thought  so,"  said  Joe,  "that 
pretty  dressed  lawyer  and  mc  might  hev  words, 
we  might." 

As  1  saw  the  dark  flush  of  wrath  that  crim* 
soned  the  backwoodsman's  sun- browned  face, 
making  the  scar  of  the  bear's  claw  ominously 
wliite  and  clear  on  his  broad  honest  brow; 
and  as  I  noticed  how  the  long  rifle  vibrated  in 
the  grasp  of  hb  strong  fingers ;  I  thought  Peter 
Clovis  Tapper,  attorney-at-law,  mi(^ht  wince  a 
little  at  the  prospect  of  "  words  "  with  the  man 
he  had  supplanted. 

Mallory,  however,  like  most  men  of  genuine 
bravery,  was  remarkably  modest  and  quiet  in  his 
general  demeanour,  and  his  threatening  mood 
passed  away  very  quickly.  He  said  that  Susan 
was  very  young,  that  girls  were  apt  to  be  fan- 
ciful, and  that  he  should  go  on  believing  her 
true  to  him  and  her  plight  until  he  received  his 
dismissal  from  her  own  lips.  Then  he  broke 
away  from  the  subject,  talked  of  my  health,  and 
congratulated  me  on  being  in  Miss  Esther's 
care :  declaring  what  I  am  sure  was  true,  that 
the  old  lady  had  not  her  equal  in  the  county  for 
bone-setting  and  bandaging.  Happily,  I  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  test  her  skill  in  the  former 
branch  of  art;  my  bruises  were  gradually  re- 
duced, and,  but  for  my  sprained  ankle,  I  could 
soon  have  proceeded  on  my  journey  well  enough. 
As  it  was,  my  hurt  progressed  but  slowly  towards 
recovery:  sprains  are  tedious  tilings,  and  I 
found  a  slight  imprudence  undid  the  good  work 
of  days.  However,  thanks  to  Miss  Esther's 
washes  and  drops,  thanks  to  wet  bandages  and  the 
healing  force  or  nature,  I  was  soon  able  to  walk 
in  a  weak  slow  wav,  with  assistance.  Sometimes 
I  had  the  aid  of  iToe's  strong  arm,  sometimes  of 
old  Terence's,  and  now  and  then  black  Phillis  was 
commissioned  to  help  my  progress  through  the 
village  or  across  the  vara  where  the  turkevs  and 
fowls,  her  especial  charge,  gobbled  and  clucked 
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in  vast  saoftdrons.  There  had  lately  been, 
FhilHs  saia,  three  more  men  employed  on  the 
farm  at  wages :  one  Irishman  a  nephew  of  Te- 
rence, and  two  "cokmied  gentlemen/'  bat 
these  had  all  been  tempted  away  to  work  at  a 
cooperage  where  the  people  were  brny,  day  and 
niglit,  in  making  yats,  kegs,  and  casks,  to  catch 
the  oil  which  would  othenirise  be  wasted.  Much 
labour  had  been  withdrawn  from  tillage,  I 
learn«l,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  many 
places  the  crops  were  neglected,  that  the  mine- 
ral treasures  of  the  eatth  might  be*  garnered 
up.  Of  the  crude  oil  I  saw  enoi^,  and 
smelt  enough,  to  satiate  an  amateur  for  life, 
during  the  weeks  I  spent  at  Sparta.  Althouffk 
there  were  only  two  flowing  wells  in  the 
parish,  there  were  plenty  of  pump  wells,  where 
machinery  more  or  less  rude,  from  the  chain 
of  hand  buckets  to  the  small  steam  gin  or 
Ericsson  ennne,  were  in  almost  constant  em- 
ployment. The  streams  had  a  film  of  oil  on 
their  swface,  the  carts  dripped  oil^  the  talk 
of  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  saturated  with 
oil. 

But  tlie  two  who  orofited  most  by  this  sadden 
outpouring  of  an  oleaginous  cornucopia  were 
Deacon  Boone  and  anoUier  farmer,  with  whom 
the  deacon  was  on  bad  terms.  This  was  Elder 
Hiram  Rutherford,  a  middle-aged  man,  whose 
land  at  Wyandot  Greek  adjoined  the  Mallory 
property.  He  possessed  the  other  flowing 
well :  a  stiH  finer  one  than  Mr.  Boone's :  and  it 
was  a  sore  alloy  to  Mr.  Boone's  triumph  to  know 
that  the  pmon  he  hated  was  getting  rich  at 
least  as  rapidly  as  he  himself  was.  It  matters 
little  why  these  two  men  were  foes.  They  had 
thwarted,  each  other,  I  believe,  about  some 
affairs  of  bargain  and  sale ;  and  smoe  then,  in 
chorch  assemblies,  sheriffs'  courts,  market,  or 
merry-making,  they  never  met  but  to  bicker 
and  oppose  each  other.  Elder  Hiram  was  a 
gaunt  lean  old  sinner,  with  white  hair,  a 
leering  bloodshot  eye,  and  a  wrinkled  face, 
replete  with  canning ;  whereas  old  Boone  had 
a  vaoaons  face,  that  expressed  little  beyond 
conceit  and  love  of  pelf.  Mrs.  Boone,  wnose 
acquaintance  I  also  made,  was  a  fiighty  sOly 
woman,  much  over-dressed,  and  alrmdy  look- 
ing forward  to  the  time  when  her  husband's 
wealth  should  buy  her  a  place  among  the  Upper 
Ten  Thousand. 

But  in  Susan,  whom  I  liad  fancied  a  cold 
coouette,  I  found  to  my  surprise  a  very  charming 
gill,  extremely  pretty,  goitle^  and  sweet-tem- 
pered; rather  too  much  so,  mdeed,  since  she 
nad  been  half-persuaded  it  ^ras  her  duty  to  give 
up  Joe.  But  she  loved  him  still,  and  she  de- 
tested Mr.  Tapper,  whose  visits  and  attentions 
received  eveiy  sanction  and  enoouragement 
from  her  parents.  It  appeared  that  the  wily 
young  lawyer  had  found  out  the  weakness  of 
the  old  folks,  and  was  dazzling  them  with  pic- 
tures of  New  York  grandeurs,  and  of  the  lofty 
position  whi(^  his  New  York  connexions 
would  ensure  to  the  Boone  family.  And  at 
last  old  Boone  actoallv  found  courage  to 
tell  Joe  Mallory  tiiat  he  must   give   Susan 


up,  unless,  in  a  mcmth's  time,  he  could  show 
that  he  had  the  means  to  "keep  her  as  a 
lady." 

Poor  Joe  was  willing  and  able  to  keep  her  as 
became  a  farmer's  wife  and  a  farmer's  daughter, 
and  he  did  not  ask  for  a  cent  of  dowiy ;  but  the 
old  man  was  inexorable,  and  gave  Joe  plainly 
to  understand  that  he  intended  lookmg  else- 
where for  a  son-in-law.  It  needed  no  coniuror 
to  disoorer  where  the  deacon  intended  to  look. 
Mr.  P.  G.  Tapper  came  over,  at  least  twice  a 
week,  from  liknesville,  driving  his  own  tandem, 
and  attended  by  a  black  groom  m  a  sky-Mue  coat : 
that  being  the  nearest  permissible  republican 
approach  to  liveiy.  My  young  host  was  in  despair, 
and  but  that  Miss  Esther  and  I  seriously  took  the 
alarm,  and  used  all  our  efforts  to  keep  him  and 
the  l^l  dandy  apart,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
mischief  woulcf  have  ensued.  In  thb  time  of 
trouble,  Susan's  conduct  puzzled  us  alL  She 
was  sincerely  attached  to  Joe,  for  her  eyes 
brightened  and  her  cheek  flushed  when  they 
met,  and  she  was  evidently  unfascinated  by 
the  Lanesville  lawyer;  but  she  seemed  a 
mere  nuppet  in  her  parents'  hands.  The 
probable  explanation  is,  that  she  was  too 
young,  plastic,  md  docile,  to  ofkr  any  decided 
opposition  to  the  ambitious  projects  o£  the  old 

Joe  did  not  resi^  hims^  to  useless  and 
idle  murmuring  at  his  fate.  At  my  suggestion 
he  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  Barney 
Leech,  the  old  well-sinker,  whose  income  had 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  petroleum  dis- 
coveries, and  he  made  a  bold  push  to  find  oil  upon 
his  land,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  next  to 
that  of  Elder  Hiram.  And  venf  tantalising  it  was 
to  see  the  thick  jet  of  rock  oil  spirting  from  the 
soil  at  Wyandot  Creek,  hard  by ;  to  see  men 
bdling  it  up  with  tubs  and  crooks,  coopering  it 
up  in  casks,  stowine  it  in  jars,  old  bottles, 
empty  **  breakers"  of  spirits,  anything,  and  yet 
allowing  hundreds  of  gallons  to  run  to  waste 
over  the  creek  waters ;  while  not  a  drop  could 
Joe  Mallory  find. 

"  Sorry  for  it,  for  your  sake,  Mr.  Mallory," 
said  the  old  well-digger,  when  the  excavation 
had  been  made,  and  aeepened,  and  deepened,  all 
in  vain.  "Sorry  for  it,  out  it  would  be  robbing 
your  pocket,  I  guess,  to  go  on.  A'ready  you've 
spent  doUars  enough  on  tne  grope,  and  its  plain 
you'll  get  no  lie :  not  if  you  oig  through  the 
world,  mister." 

This  was  sad  news  for  poor  Joe,  who  had  been 
informed  that  morning  by  Beacon  Boone  that  the 
day  of  grace  was  nearly  spent,  that  Susan  and 
he  had  best  forget  one  another,  and  that  from 
Monday  next  ms  visits  at  the  Boones'  house 
must  cease. 

I  could  nve  the  poor  fellow  no  comfort.  In- 
deed, I  had  oeen  compelled  to  endorse  the  verdict 
of  the  experienced  old  well-dig^r,  that  the 
search  was  hopeless ;  and  my  opimon,  as  that  of 
a  professional  engineer,  had  great  weight  with 
Joe.  I  have  not  previously  mentioned  my  errand 
in  Ohio,  which  was  connected  with  this  very  oiL 
My  business  was,  to  conclude  a  contract  between 
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several  well-proprietorBandtbe  commercial  firm 
in  whose  bdoalf  I  \iras  engaged^  sod  who  had 
purchased  my  patent  of  a  new  process  for  re- 
tining  the  crude  petroleum.  When  able  to  walk 
tolerably,  I  bad  not  negleeted  this  duty,  and  had 
concluded  a  bargain  with  £lder  Eutherford  for 
the  delivery  of  a  certain  quantity  of  coarse  oil 
at  specified  periods.  With  Deacon  Boone  I 
was  unable  to  come  to  terms,  and  I  should  have 
left  Sparta  but  for  my  interest  in  Joe,  and  my 
wish  to  serve  him  if  I  could,  were  it  only  by 
keeping  him  from  drubbing  Mr.  Tapper,  and 
incurriug  the  risk  of  crushing  damages  at  law. 
Joe's  position  with  respect  to  Deacon  Boone 
and  hn  daughter  was,  of  course,  well  known 
tiiroughout  that  small  community,  and  mucdi 
sympathy  was  expressed  for  the  young  woods- 
man. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  well- 
digger  had  cea»ed  operations,  I  had  taken  a 
short  stroll  among  the  wooded  spurs  of  the  hiUs 
which  belt  in  the  rich  alluvial  meadows,  with  no 
other  companion  than  a  stout  hickory  walking- 
stick.  Bather  tired,  I  was  glad  to  sit  down 
luider  a  giant  black  walnut,  whose  spreading 
boughs  hummed  pleasantly  overhead  as  the  wind 
waved  them,  and  I  lazuy  watched  ibe  wild 
pigeons  winging  their  way  home  towards  tbe 
forests. 

Presently  a  dead  branch  crackled  under  a 
heavy  listless  tread,  and  Joe  came  striding  down 
the  path,  with  his  rifle  oast  into  the  hollow  of 
his  mt  arm,  his  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes,  and  a 
sullen  desperate  look  that  it  was  painful  to  mark. 
I  was  on  the  point  of  rising  to  accost  him, 
when  something  rustled  briskly  through  the 
scrubby  ravine  to  my  hit,  and  alow  voice  called 
cmt^ 
*'Joe!  hist!  JoeMaUoiyr 
''Who  calls?"  answered   the   young  man, 
Mopping  short. 

''A  friend,  I  guess!"  answered  the  same 
low  hissing  voice.  And  out  from  among  the 
shrubs  gliifed  a  lean  figure,  with  a  broad  straw 
hat  and  a  suit  of  yellowish  jean— Eider  Hiram 
Rutherford. 

"  I've  no  humour  to  talk  mnch  to-night, 
mister;  Tm  best  bj  myself,  jest  now,"  said 
Joe^  roughly.  The  elder  laughed  a  little 
boaiae  laueh,  with  malice  and  craft  in  the  ring 
of  it,  but  nis  voice  was  not  unkindly  toned  as 
he  said,^ 

"  Silly  bo^,  don't  you  go  blockin'  your  own 
light.  lou  jest  listen  to  me,  on' v  five  minutes, 
and  then  cut  up  roudi  and  shirk  my  eumpnj, 
if  ye  like." 

Without  awaiting  a  reply,  the  shrewd  old  man 
caught  Joe  bv  the  arm,  and  walked  bv  his  side, 
talking  fast  but  low,  with  upraised  forefinger, 
but  evidently  with  earnest  emphasis  quite  foreign 
to  his  usual  sneering  manner.  Even  had  I  been 
disposed  to  turn  eavesdropper,  not  a  word  could 
I  nave  caught.  I  ffot  quietly  up  from  my  resting- 
place,  and  Emped  home. 

Miss  Esther  was  vexed  tliat  evening,  fos  Joe 
was  late,  and  the  tea  grew  black  and  bitter,  the 
cakes  odd,  and  the  spruce  beer  fiat,  with  long 


waiting.  But  when  her  nephew  did  retuia,  he 
wore  a  strangely  flushed  ana  excited  aspect,  and 
there  was  a  glow  on  his  cheek,  and  an  dlasticitv 
in  his  step.  And  yet,  though  evidently  in  hign 
spirits,  there  was  something  odd  about  Joe.  He 
avoided  meeting  my  ^^ze,  or  his  aunt's  gaze, 
whenever  he  could.  He  shufiled  about,  turning 
his  shoulder  on  the  compmiy.  He  ate  and  drank 
and  laughed  in  a  boistcurous  way,  but  as  if  his 
thoughts  were  busy  elsewhere. 

That  night,  Joe's  chamber  being  next  to  mine, 
I  could  have  sworn  I  heard  his  window  stealthily 
opened  an  hour  alter  midnight,  and  a  duU  sound 
as  of  a  biff  man  squeezing  himself  through  a 
casement  almost  too  narrow  to  give  him  egress. 
Then  followed  the  cautious  tread  of  a  heavy  foot 
on  the  garden  paths.  Though  why  Joe,  as 
master  ofthe  house  and  of  himself,  should  choose 
to  slip  out  like  a  truant  schoolboy  was  beyond 
my  comprehension.  Next  night  the  same  sound 
was  audible  at  the  same  hour.  Nay  more,  I 
looked  from  mv  little  window,  and  caught  the 
gleam  of  a  dark  lantern  in  the  garden,  passing 
rapidly  on. 

ut  the  morning  alter  a  surprise  occurred 
which  put  these  nocturnal  sights  and  sounds  out ' 
of  my  Lead. 

A  new  flowing  well  of  oil  had  been  discovered, 
and,  wonder  of  wonders,  it  was  iKyt  only  on  Joe's 
land,  but  it  had  burst  forth  from  the  very  exca- 
vation  he  had  caused  to  be  made !  A  cowboy 
passing  with  his  herd  along  the  lane  had  first 
seen  the  jet  and  heard  the  splash  of  the  spout- 
ing  petroleum,  and  the  news  had  spread  like 
wudflre  over  the  villa|^. 

Before  breakfast  nme-tenths  of  the  people  cl 
Sparta,  men,  women,  and  diildren,  had  gathered 
in  a  ring  to  gaze,  open-mouthed  and  open-eyed, 
at  the  portent.  There  was  no  mistake  aboat  the 
matter.  The  tawnj  liquid,  like  thick  dirtv 
water,  leaping  up  m  a  thick  jnllar  of  fluid, 
and  arching  over  as  it  poured  its  spray  into 
a  little  pool  of  oil,  iras  genuine  petroleum, 
and  the  quantity  was  considerable.  For- 
tune had  knocked  at  my  host's  door  while 
he  slept,  or  at  any  rate  while  he  was  suj^posed 
to  sleep. 

Bating  a  little  not  nmiatnral  envj,  the  impulse 
of  the  nei^bours  was  to  be  sincerely  ^iad. 
Next  to  having  such  an  outcrop  of  luck  within 
his  own  bounds,  every  man  present  would  have 
selected  Joe  as  the  best  recipient  for  suoli  a 
boon.  In  elder  times  and  elder  countries,  the 
windfall  mi^it  have  been  assigned  to  the  bounty 
of  the  faines;  but,  as  it  was,  more  than  one 
man,  and  many  women,  loudly  declared  the  ap- 
pearance of  tne  oil  a  "  dispensatory"  in  Joe's 
tiavour. 

"  What  will  Deacon  Boone  say  to 't  P' was  the 
general  cry. 

Meanwhile  I  was  standing  among  the  rest, 
sorely  puzzled.  My  professional  Knowledge 
made  me  suspect  that  some  subterranean  flow 
of  the  petroleum  had  taken  place,  and  that  in 
all  probability  Elder  Rutherford's  well  would  be 
a  loser  by  as  much  as  Joe's  gained.  But,  beyond 
the  fence  of  partition,  I  could  see  the  elder's 
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welly  flowing  to  all  Mppeannet,  as  lustilj  as 
erer;  and  b^de  me  stood  the  elder  liiinsel^ 
with  so  sien  of  apprehension  on  his  thin 
&oe,  or  nsibuB  in  the  t vinUe  of  his  piercing  ejes. 
Luieed,  Mr.  Untherford  wore  an  odd  look  of 
stealthy  satisiaction,  and  he  vas  not  the  least 
loud  in  his  congratulations  of  Joe. 

"Very  strange,"  thought  I.  ''That  old  man 
must  have  a  bettor  heart  than  I  gave  him  credit 
for.  But  the  outbreak  of  this  oil  is  one  of  those 
apparent  caprices  of  nature  which  perplex  men 
of  science." 

The  last  sentence  had  been  uttered  aloud,  and 
the  aged  well-digger  at  my  elbow  answered  it 
with : 

"  Solemn  true,  mister.  We  dug,  and  bored, 
and  no  signs  of  ile,  and  here  it  comes  up,  plenty 
as  peaches  in  the  latter  end  o'  Julr.  But  here 
comes  Deacon  Boone,  struck  aU  of  a  heap 
like,  at  sight  of  the  ile  on  the  ground  of  the 
chap  he  cnoked  off  from  coortm'  his  darter. 
May  I  never,  but  he's  gwine  to  eat  humble 
pie!" 

Eat  humble  pie  the  deacon  certainly  did, 
for,  after  hovering  about  the  oil  like  a  moth 
round  a  candle,  after  listening  to  the  bystanders' 
vague  calculations  as  to  how  many  hundred  or 
thousand  gallons  a  day  the  well  would  yield, 
Mr.  Boooe  went  up  to  Joe  and  held  out  his 
hand 

"CKve  you  joy,  my  boy !"  he  said  in  a  tremu- 
lous way,  and,  taking  courage  from  Joe's  hearty 
hand  grasp,  actually  made  a  stammerinj^  ^pol^gy 
for  his  late  conduct,  and  more  than  hmted  that 
his  desire  was  that  Susan  and  Joe  should  "come 
together." 

it  was  curious  to  see  the  vain  mean  man 
wriggling  out  of  the  dilemma^  to  hear  his  clumsy 

Shrases,  and  to  observe  his  coarse  greed  and 
ime-serving  nature.  Such  things  have  been 
done  before,  in  the  politest  circles,  out  here  the 
mercenary  character  stood  out  transparent  and 
stripped  of  artificial  adornments.  Joe  seemed 
to  feel  the  truth,  as  he  made  answer  in  a 
voice  that  was  audible  to  many  of  those  pre- 
sent: 

"  Deacon,  we'll  let  bygones  be  bygones.  I'm 
williii'  to  stick  to  our  old  'greement,  and  I'll  be 
proud  of  Susan  for  my  wife,  but  I  want  uouthin' 
more.  Keep  ^our  money  and  your  settlements 
and  stuff,  or  light  your  pipe  with 'em  if  you  like. 
I  take  your  darter  in  the  clothes  she  stands  in, 
and  no  property— not  a  cent." 

All  the  villagers  were  talking  for  the  next 
three  days  of  Joe's  amazing  luck,  and  Joe's  no 
less  amazing  disinterestedness.  It  was  known 
that  the  deacon,  who  had  but  one  son  and  no 
other  daughter,  would  have  given  Susan  a  large 
sum  on  her  wedding-day,  and  would  have  pro- 
spectively settled  a  much  larger  sum  upon  her. 
And  however  productive  Joe's  well  might  be, 
a  good  balance  at  the  bank  was  never  a  hindrance 
in  business. 

Some  oil  was  collected  at  the  new  petroleum 
spring  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  days,  but 


not  as  much  as  if  the  proprietor  had  not  been 
absorbed  in  preparations  for  his  wedding.  That 
wedding  vas  duly  soleomised,  with  the  full 
sanction  of  parents,  minister,  and  magistrate; 
and  a  verv  pretty  dark-eyed  bride  Susan  was, 
and  very  lovingly  she  nestled  by  Joe's  side. 
Hers  was  a  son  nature,  but  she  had  found  a 
strong  prop  to  clinf  to.  I  was  present  at  the 
wedding,  and  found  much  amusement  in  the 
spectacle  of  the  feast  and  frolic,  which  wound 
up  with  an  uproarious  dance. 

Deacon  Boone  publicly  offered  Joe  a  roll  of 
notes,  Susan's  portion,  which  Joe  as  publicly  de- 
clined. 

Two  days  afterwards  I  was  to  leave  Sparta. 
My  sturdy  host  would,  I  knew,  have  been  pained 
by  the  proffer  of  pecuniary  compensation  ror  my 
maintenance,  but  he  did  not  refuse  to  accept  a 
good  German  riAe,  neatly  mounted  in  silver, 
which  formed  part  of  my  worldly  goods,  and 
which  I  had  sent  for  from  Philadelphia.  This 
Joe  promised  to  keep  for  my  sake,  and  in 
memory  of  the  eventful  time 'we  had  passed 
together. 

On  the  day  of  mj  departure  a  new  excite- 
ment pervaded  the  village.  Joe's  flowing  well 
had  c^ised  to  flow.  The  oil  spring  had  vanished 
as  abruptly  as  it  had  appearecL  Before  long  a 
great  crowd  gathered,  cries  of  wonder  and  con- 
dolence were  heard,  and  Deacon  Boone  and  his 
wife  arrived  in  a  state  bordering  on  distrac- 
tion.  Joe  alone  seemed  cool,  though  a. little 
sheepish.  In  answer  to  the  deacon's  voluble 
inquiries,  he  referred  him  to  Eider  Ruther- 
ford.   The  deacon  faced  his  enemy. 

"What  do  you  know  about  it,  mister?" 

"  Know  ?"  said  Elder  Hiram ;  "you've  come 
to  the  right  shop  for  knowledge.  The  well's 
dry;  and  why?  Why,  because  the  lease  was 
for  a  weel^  and  it's  out  to-dav." 

And  so  it  turned  out.  Elder  Hiram's  malici- 
ous wish  to  play  the  deacon  a  trick,  had  sug- 
gested an  expedient  at  which  Joe,  in  his 
despair,  had  caught.  A  few  yards  of  two- 
inch  piping  laid  down  under  cover  of  night 
between  the  Wyandot  Creek  well  and  Joe's 
excavation,  had  sufficed  to  extemporise  a 
flowing  well  on  the  latter's  property,  while 
it  merely  relieved  the  elder's  petroleum  spring 
of  its  superfluity.  The  pipe  had  now  been  re- 
moved. 

Of  course  Susan's  parents  were  very  full  of  wrath 
and  reproaches,  but  they  were  at  last  overborne 
by  public  opinion.  The  majority  favoured  Joe, 
probably  considering  all  stratagems  fair  in  love 
and  war,  while  Susan  took  her  husband's  part, 
and  the  young  farmer's  remark  was  unanswer- 
able: 

"  Deacon,  I  ain't  ashamed.  It's  fust  time  I 
ever  deceived  anybodv,  but  'twar  for  Susan's 
sake,  and  I  never  took  a  dollar  of  your  money, 
nor  never  will.    Hemember  that !" 

So  the  young  folks  moved  West,  and  were 
thriving  in  Kansas  when  last  I  heard  of  them. 
Miss  Esther  was  still  with  them. 
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The  Third  Scene. 

CHAFTEK  IV. 

Mbs.  Lecount  returned  to  the  parlour,  with 
the  fragment  of  Magdalen's  dress  in  one  hand, 
and  with  Captain  Wragge's  letter  in  the  other. 

"Have  you  got  rid  of  her?"  asked  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone.  "  Have  you  shut  the  door  at  last  on 
MissQarth?" 

"  Don't  call  her  Miss  Gfarth,  sir/'  said  Mrs. 
Leoount^  smiling  contemptuously.  "She  is  as 
much  Miss  Garth  as  you  are.  We  have  been 
favoured  by  the  performance  of  a  clever  mas- 
querade ;  and  if  we  had  taken  the  disguise  off  our 
visitor,  I  think  we  should  have  found  under  it, 
Miss  Yanstone  herself.— Here  is  a  letter  for  you, 
sir,  which  the  postman  has  just  left." 

She  put  the  letter  on  the  table,  within  her 
master's  reach.  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone's  amaze- 
ment, at  the  discovery  just  communicated  to 
him,  kept  his  whole  attention  concentrated  on 
the  housekeeper's  face.  He  never  so  much  as 
looked  at  the  letter  when  she  placed  it  before 
Mm. 

**  Take  my  word  for  it,  sir,"  proceeded  Mrs. 
Lecount,  composedly  taking  a  chair.  "When 
our  visitor  gets  home,  she  Will  put  her  grey  hair 
away  in  a  box,  and  will  cure  that  sad  affliction  in 
her  eyes  with  warm  water  and  a  sponge.  If  she 
had  painted  the  marks  on  her  face,  as  well  as  she 
painted  the  inflammation  in  her  eyes,  the  light 
would  have  shown  me  nothing,  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  been  deceived.  But  I  saw  the  marks ; 
I  saw  a  young  woman's  skin  under  that  dirty 
complexion  of  hers;  I  heard,  in  this  room,  a 
true  voice  in  a  passion,  as  well  as  a  false  voice 
talking  with  an  accent,— and  I  don't  believe  in 
one  morsel  of  that  lady's  personal  appearance, 
from  top  to  toe.  The  girl  herself,  in  my  opinion, 
Mr.  Noel— and  a  bold  girl  too." 

"  Why  didn't  you  lock  the  door,  and  send  for 
the  police  P"  asked  Mr.  Nod  "  My  father  would 
have  sent  for  the  police.  You  know,  as  well  as  I 
do,  Lecount,  my  father  would  have  sent  for  the 
poUcer 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount,  "I 
think  your  father  would  have  waited  until  he 
had  got  something  more  for  the  police  to  do 
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than  we  have  got  for  them  yet.  We  shall  see 
this  lady  again,  sir.  Perhaps,  she  will  oome  here 
next  time,  with  her  own  face  and  her  own  voice. 
I  am  curious  to  see  what  her  own  face  is  like ; 
I  am  curious  to  know  whether  what  I  have 
heard  of  her  voice  in  a  passion,  is  enough  to 
make  me  recognise  her  voice  when  she  is  cahn. 
I  possess  a  little  memorial  of  her  visit  of  which 
she  is  not  aware;  and  she  will  not  escape  me  so 
easily  as  she  thinks.  If  it  turns  out  a  useful 
memorial,  you  shall  know  what  it  is.  If  not,  I 
will  abstain  from  troubling  you  on  so  trifling  a 
subject.— Allow  me  to  remind  you,  sir,  of  the 
letter  under  your  hand.  You  have  not  looked  at 
it  yet." 

Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  opened  the  letter.  He 
started  as  his  eye  fell  on  the  flrst  lines— hesi- 
tated—and  then  hurriedly  read  it  through.  The 
paper  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  sank  back 
in  his  chair.  Mrs.  Lecount  sprang  to  her  feet 
with  the  alacrity  of  a  young  woman,  and  picked 
up  the  letter. 

"What  has  happened,  sir P'  she  asked.  Her 
face  altered,  as  she  put  the  question ;  and  her 
large  black  eyes  hardened  fiercely,  in  genuine 
astonishment  and  ahirm. 

"  Send  for  the  police,"  exclaimed  her  master. 
"  Lecount,  I  insist  on  bdng  protected.  Send 
for  the  police!" 

"  May  I  read  the  letter,  sir  P" 

He  feebly  waved  his  hand.  Mrs.  Lecount 
read  the  letter  attentively,  and  put  it  aside  on 
the  table,  without  a  word,  when  she  had  done. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  P"  asked 
Mr.  Noel  Yanstone,  staring  at  his  housekeeper 
in  blank  dismay.  "  Lecount,  I'm  to  be  robbed  I 
The  scoundrel  who  wrote  that  letter  knows  all 
about  it,  and  won't  tell  me  anything  unless  I  pay 
him.  I'm  to  be  robbed!  Here's  property  on 
this  table  worth  thousands  of  pounds— property 
that  can  never  be  replaced— property  that  aU 
the  crowned  heads  in  Europe  could  not  produce 
if  they  tried.  Lock  me  in,  Lecount— and  send 
for  the  police !" 

Instead  of  sending  for  the  polioe,  Mrs.  Le- 
count took  a  Urge  green-paper  fan  from  the 
chimney-piece,  and  seated  heraelf  opposite  her 
master. 

"You  are  agitated,  Mr.  Noel,"  she  said; 
"  you  are  heated.    Let  me  cool  you." 

With  her  face  as  hard  as  ever— with  less 
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tenderness  of  look  and  manner  than  most  women 
would  have  shown  if  they  had  been  rescuing  a 
half-diD^vaied  fly  from  a  nill^jug-««hB  sifentiy 
and  pttiai%  fannad  iiim  iat  five  ainito  or 
more.  No  practised  eye  observing  the  pecdUar 
bluish  pallor  of  his  complexion,  and  the  marked 
difficulty  with  which  he  drew  his  breath,  could 
have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  great  cagm  of 
life  was,  in  this  man,  what  the  housekeeper  had 
stated  it  to  be,  too  weak  f ei:  the  f muAion  whiA 
H  was  called  onto  perform.  T^e  heat  lakvanA 
over  its  work,  as  if  it  had  been  the  heart  of  a 
worn-out  old  man. 

"Are  you  relieved,  sir?**  asked  Mrs.  Le- 
count.  "  Can  yon  think  a  little  P  Can  yoftt  ex- 
ercise your  better  Judgment  P" 

She  rose,  and  put  her  hand  over  his  heart,  with 
as  much  mechanical  attention  and  as  little  genuine 
interest,  as  if  she  had  been  feeling  the  plates  at 
dinner  to  ascertain  if  they  were  properly  warmed. 
*  Yes,"  she  went  on,  seating  herself  again,  and 
resuming  the  exercise  of  the  fan;  ^yon  are 
getting  better  already,  Mr.  Nod.— DonH  aak  me 
about  this  anonymous  letter,  until  you  have 
thought  for  yourself,  and  have  given  your  own 
opinion  fint."  She  went  on  with  the  &miing,  and 
l^kedMm  hard  in  the  face  all  the  time.  "T&ik" 
she  said ;  *'  thitk,  sir,  wiUiout  troubling  yourself 
to  express  your  thoughts.  Trust  to  my  intimate 
sympathy  with  yon  to  read  them.  Ye^  Mr. 
Noel,  this  letter  is  a  paltry  attempt  to  ^hten 
you.  What  does  it  say  P  It  says  you  are  'Hie 
object  of  a  conspiracy,  directed  by  Miss  Van- 
stone.  We  know  that  tdready— the  lady  of  the 
inflamed  eyes  has  told  ns.  We  snap  our  fingers 
at  the  conspiracy.  What  does  the  letter  ttay 
next  P  It  says  the  writer  has  yaluable  informap 
tion  to  give  you,  if  you  will  pay  for  it.  What 
did  you  call  this  person  yourself,  just  now,  sir?" 

"I  called  him  a  scoundrel,"  said  Mr.  Noel 
Y/instone,  recovering  his  self-importance,  and 
raising  himself  gradually  in  bis  chair. 

"  I  i^e  with  you  in  that,  sir,  as  I  agree  in 
everything  else,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Lecount.  "  He 
is  a  scoundrel  who  really  has  this  information, 
and  who  means  what  he  says— or,  he  is  a  mouth- 
piece of  Miss  Yanstone's ;  and  she  has  caused 
thb  letter  to  be  written  for  the  purpose  of 
puzzling  us  by  another  form  of  disguise.  Whether 
the  letter  is  true,  or  whether  the  letter  is  false— 
am  I  not  reading  your  own  wiser  thoughts  now, 
Mr.  Noel  P— you  know  better  than  to  put  your 
enemies  on  their  guard  by  employing  the  police 
in  this  matter,  too  soon.  I  quite  agree  with 
you--no  police  just  yet.  You  will  allow  this 
anonymous  man,  or  anonymous  woman,  to  sap- 
pose  you  are  easily  frightened;  you  will  lay  a 
trap  for  the  information  in  return  for  the  trap 
kdd  for  your  money ;  you  wiQ  answer  ihe  letter, 
and  see  what  comes  of  the  answer ;  and  you  wiQ 
only  pay  the  expense  of  employing  the  poiioe, 
when  you  know  the  expense  is  neoessaxy.  I 
agree  with  you  again-^no  expense,  if  we  can 
help  it.  In  every  particular,  Mr.  Nod,  mymind 
asid  your  nund  in  this  matter,  are  one." 


It  strikes  you  in  that  light,  Lecount— does 
itP'  said  Mr.  Nod  Vanstone.  "I  think  so. 
myself;  I  oerfaaiiiy  l^ink  so.  I  won't  pay  the 
poKce  a  fitttbu^  2  I  «an  p«ssl)]gr  help  it."  He 
took  up  the  letter  again,  and  l)ecame  fretfully 
perplexed  ever  a  second  reading  of  it.  '*  But 
the  man  wants  money!"  he  broke  out,  impa- 
tieotty.  ^'  Yfcm^uak^ioi^et,  Lecount,  that  the 
man  wants  money .^ 

"Money  which  you  ofo  him,  sir,**  rejoined 
lbs.  Leeomit;  ^  hut— as  your  thoughts  have 
alref47  antidpated— money  which  you  don't 
give  falm.  No !  no !  you  say  to  this  man,  'Hold 
out  your  hand,  sir ;'  and,  when  he  has  held  it 
you  give  him  a  smaokfor  his  pains,  and  put  your 
own  hand  back  in  your  pocket. — I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you  laughing,  Mr.  Noel !  so  glad  to  see  you 
getting  back  your  good  spirits.  We  will  answer 
the  letter  by  advertisement^  as  the  writer  directs 
—advertisement  is  so  oheap !  Your  poor  hand  is 
trembtiqg  « little— shall  I  hold  the  pea  for  you  P 
I  am  not  fit  to  do  more;  hut  I  can  ahrmya  pro- 
mise  to  hold  ih»  pen^" 

Wilkotft  waiting  lor  his  reply,  she  went  into 
the  haA  parlour,  and  retained  with  pen,  ink, 
and  paper.  Arranging  a  blottuig-book  on  her 
knees,  «nd  lookmg  a  model  of  cheerful  sabmis- 
sicxn,  d»  phced  herself  once  more  in  frxmt  of  her 
mastef^  chair. 

Shall  I  write  from  your  dietaition,  sir  P"  die 
'  ''Or,  shaU  I  make  a  little  sketch, 
land  will  you  correct  it  afterwards  P  I  will  make 
a  littie  eketeh.  Let  me  see  the  letter.  We  are 
to  advertise  in  the  Tines,  and  we  are  to  address, 
'An  Unknown  Eriend.'  What  diall  I  say,  Mr. 
NoelP  Stay ;  I  will  write  it,  and  then  you  can 
see  for  yourself:  'An  Unknown  Friend  is  re- 
quested to  mention  (by  advertisement)  an  address 
at  which  a  letter  can  reach  Mm.  The  receipt  of 
the  information  whioh  he  offers  will  be  aclmow- 

ledged  by  a  reward  of '  What  sum  of  money 

do  you  wish  me  to  flet  down,  sir  P" 

"Set  down  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Nod  Van- 
stone,  with  a  sudden  outbreak  of  impatience. 
"  Money-matters  are  my  business— I  say,  money- 
matters  are  mp  business,  Lecount.  Leave  it  to 
me." 

"  Certunly,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Lecount,  hand- 
ing her  master  the  blotting-book.  "  You  will  not 
forget  to  be  liberal  in  offering  money,  when  you 
know  beforehand  you  don't  mean  to  part  with 

itr 

"  Don't  dictate,  Lecount !  I  won't  submit  to 
dictation!"  said  Mr.  Nod  Yanstone,  assertmg 
his  own  independence  more  and  more  impa- 
tiently. *'  I  mean  to  conduct  this  business  for 
myself.    I  am  master,  Lecount  I" 

•*  You  are  master,  sir." 

'*My  father  was  master  before  me.  And  I 
am  my  fiather's  son.  I  tell  you,  Lecount,  I  am 
my&ther*sson!" 

Mrs.  Lecount  bowed  submissivdy. 

"I  mean  to  set  down  any  sum  of  money  I 
think  right,"  pursued  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone, 
nodding  his  little  flaxen  head  vdiemently.    **  I 
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mean  to  ^^d  this  adyertisement  myself.  The 
servant  shall  take  it  to  the  stationer's  to  be  put 
into  the  Times.  When  I  ring  the  bell  twice, 
send  the  servant.  You  understand^  Lecount? 
Send  the  servant." 

Mrs.  Lecount  bowed  again,  and  walked  slowly 
to  the  door.  She  knew  to  a  nicety  when  to  lead 
her  master,  and  when  to  let  him  go  alone.  Ex- 
perience had  taught  her  to  govern  him  in  all 
essential  points,  by  giving  way  to  him  afterwards 
on  aU  points  of  minor  detail.  It  was  a  charac* 
teristic  of  his  weak  nature— as  it  is  of  all  weak 
natures— to  assert  itself  obstinately  on  trifles. 
The  filling  in  of  the  blank  in  the  advertisement, 
was  the  trifle  in  this  case;  and  Mrs. Lecount 
quieted  her  mastei^s  suspicions  that  she  was 
leading  him,  by  instantly  conceding  it.  "  My 
mule  has  kicked,"  she  thought  to  herself,  in  her 
own  language,  as  she  opeued  the  door.  "  I  caa 
do  no  more  with  him  to-day." 

"  Lecount !"  cried  her  master,  as  she  stepped 
into  the  passage.    **  Come  back." 

Mrs.  Lecount  came  back. 

"  You're  not  offended  with  me,  are  you  P"'  a^ed 
Mr.  Noel  Yanstone,  uneasily. 

**  Certamly  not,  sir,**  replied  Mrs.  Lecount 
*' As  you  said  Just  now— you  are  master." 

*•  Good  creature !  Give  me  your  hand."  He 
kissed  her  hand,  and  smiled  in  high  approval  of 
his  own  affectionate  proceeding.  "  Lecount, 
you  are  a  worthy  creature !" 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount.  She 
curtseyed  and  went  out.  "If  he  had  any  brains 
in  that  monkey-head  of  his,"  she  said  to  herself 
in  the  passage,  "  what  a  rascal  he  would  bel" 

Left  by  himself,  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  became 
absorbed  in  anxious  reflection  over  the  bhmk 
space  in  the  advertisement.  Mrs.  Lecount* s 
apparently  superfluous  hint  to  bim,  to  be  liberal 
in  offering  money  when  he  knew  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  parting  witii  it,  had  been  founded  on 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character.  He  had 
inherited  his  father's  sordid  love  of  money,  with- 
out inheriting  hxs  fisither's  hard-headed  capacity 
for  seeing  the  uses  to  which  money  can  be  put. 
His  one  idea  in  connexion  with  his  weallii,  was 
the  idea  of  keeping  it.  He  was  such  an  inborn 
miser,  that  the  bare  prospect  of  being  liberal,  in 
theory  only,  daunted  him.  He  took  up  the  pen ; 
laid  it  down  again;  and  read  the  anonymous 
letter  for  the  third  time,  shaking  his  head  over  it 
euspicioualy.  "If  I  offer  this  man  a  large  sum 
of  money,"  he  thought,  on  a  sudden ;  *  how  do  I 
know  he  may  not  find  a  means  of  making  me 
actually  pay  it  P  Women  are  always  in  a  hurry. 
Leoouit  is  always  in  a  huiry.  I  hare  got  the 
afternoon  before  me— I'll  take  the  afternoon  to 
consider  it." 

He  fretfully  put  away  the  blottuig-book,  and 
the  sketch  of  the  advertisement,  on  the  diair 
which  Mrs.  Lecount  had  just  left.  As  be  re- 
tamed  to  his  own  seat,  he  shook  his  Httle  head 
•wAemiAy,  and  arranged  his  white  dressing-gown 
over  his  knees,  with  the  air  of  a  man  absorbed  in 
anxious  thought.    Minute  after  minute  passed 


away ;  the  quarters  and  the  half-hours  suceeeded 
each  other  on  the  dial  of  Mrs.  Lecount's  watch 
—and  still  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  remained  lost  in 
doubt ;  still  no  summons  for  the  servant  diaturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  the  parlour  beU. 

«         «         «         »         « 

Meanwhile,  after  parting  with  Mrs.  Lecount, 
Magdalen  had  cautiously  abstained  from  cross- 
ing the  road  to  her  lodgings,  and  had  only 
ventured  to  return  after  making  a  circuit  in  the 
neighbourhood.  When  she  found  herself  once 
more  in  Yauxhall  Walk,  the  first  object  which 
attracted  her  attention,  was  a  cab  drawn  up 
before  the  door  of  the  lodgings.  A  few  steps 
more  in  advance  showed  her  the  landlady's 
daughter,  standing  at  the  cab-door,  engaged  in  a 
dispute  with  the  driver  on  the  subject  of  his  fare. 
Noticing  that  the  girl's  back  was  turned  towards 
her,  Magdalen  instantly  profited  by  that  circum- 
stance, and  slipped  unobserved  into  the  house. 

She  glided  along  the  passage;  ascended  the 
stairs ;  and  found  herself,  on  the  first  landing — 
face  to  face  with  her  travelling  companion ! 
There  stood  Mrs.  Wragge,  with  a  pHe  of  small 
parcels  hugged  up  in  her  arms,  anxiously  wait- 
ing the  issue  of  ^he  dispute  with  the  cabman  in 
the  street.  To  return  was  impossible— the  sound 
of  the  angry  voices  below,  was  advancing  into 
the  passage.  To  hesitate  was  worse  than  use- 
less. But  one  choice  was  left— the  choice  of 
going  on— and  Magdalen  desperately  took  it. 
She  pushed  by  Mrs.  Wragge,  without  a  word; 
ran  into  her  own  room;  tore  off  her  cloak, 
bonnet,  and  wig;  and  threw  them  dovmout  of 
sight,  in  the  blank  space  between  the  so^bed- 
stead  and  the  wall 

Par  the  first  few  moments,  astonishment  bereft 
Mrs.  Wragge  of  the  power  of  speech,  and  rooted 
her  to  the  spot  where  she  stood.  Two  out  of  the 
collection  of  parcels  in  her  arms  feU  from  them 
on  the  stairs.  The  sight  of  that  catastrophe 
roused  her.  "Thieves!"  cried  Mrs,  Wragge, 
suddenly  struck  by  an  idea.    "  Thieves !" 

Magdalen  heard  her  through  the  room  door, 
whidx  she  had  not  had  time  to  close  completely. 
"  Is  that  you,  Mrs.  Wragge  P"  she  called  out  in 
her  own  voice.  "What  is  the  matter P"  She 
snatched  up  a  towel,  while  she  spoke ;  dipped  it 
in  water;  and  passed  it  rapidly  over  the  lower 
part  of  her  face.  At  fhe  sound  of  the  familiar 
voice,  Mrs.  Wragge  turned  round— dropped  a 
third  parcel— and,  forgetting  it  in  her  astonish- 
ment, ascended  the  second  £ght  of  stairs.  Mag- 
dalen stepped  out  on  the  first-floor  landing,  with 
the  towel  held  over  her  forehead  as  if  she  was 
suffering  from  headache.  Her  false  eyebrows 
required  time  for  their  removal,  and  a  headache 
assumed  for  the  occasion,  suggested  the  most 
convenient  pretext  she  could  devise  for  hiding 
them  as  they  were  hidden  now. 

•*What  are  you  disturbing  the  house  for?" 
•she  asked.  Tray  be  quiet.  I  am  half  blind 
with  the  headache." 

"  Anything  wrong,  ma'am  ?"  inquired  the  land« 
lady,  ftom  thie  passage. 
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'•  Nothing  whatever,"  replied  Magdalen.  "My 
friend  is  timid ;  and  the  dispute  with  the  cabman 
has  frightened  her.  Fay  the  man  what  he  wants, 
and  let  him  go." 

"Where  is  She?"  asked  Mrs.  Wrag^e,  in  a 
tremulous  whisper.  "Where's  the  woman  who 
scuttled  by  me  into  your  room  ?" 

"Pooh !"  said  Magdalen.  "  No  woman  scuttled 
by  you— as  you  call  it.  Look  in  and  see  for 
yourself." 

She  threw  open  the  door.  Mrs.  Wragge 
walked  into  the  room— looked  all  over  it— saw 
nobody— and  indicated  her  astonishment  at  the 
result,  by  dropping  a  fourth  parcel,  and  trembling 
helplessly  from  head  to  foot 

"  I  saw  her  go  in  here,"  said  Mrs.  Wragge,  in 
awe-struck  accents.  "  A  woman  in  a  grey  cloak 
and  a  poke  bonnet.  A  rude  woman.  She  scuttled 
by  me,  on  the  stairs— she  did.  Here's  the  room 
and  no  woman  in  it.  Give  us  a  Prayer-Book  !*' 
cried  Mrs.  Wragge,  turning  deadly  pale,  and 
letting  her  whole  remaining  collection  of  parcels 
fsdl  about  her  in  a  little  cascade  of  commodities. 
"  I  want  to  read  something  Good.  I  want  to 
think  of  my  latter  end.    I've  seen  a  Ghost !" 

"  Nonsense  I"  said  Magdalen.  "  You're  dream- 
ing; the  shopping  has  been  too  much  for  you. 
Go  into  your  own  room,  and  take  your  bonnet 
off.'* 

"  I've  heard  tell  of  ghosts  in  nightgowns ; 
ghosts  in  sheets;  and  ghosts  m  chains,"  pro- 
ceeded Mrs.  Wragge,  standing  petrified  in  her 
own  magic  circle  of  linendraper's  parcels, 
"Here's  a  worse  ghost  than  any  of  'em— a 
ghost  in  a  grey  cloak  and  a  poke  bonnet.  I 
know  what  it  is,"  continued  Mrs.  Wragge,  melt- 
ing into  penitent  tears.  "It's  a  judgment  on 
me  for  being  so  happy  away  from  the  captain. 
It's  a  judgment  on  me  for  having  been  down  at 
heel  in  half  the  shops  in  London,  first  with  one 
shoe  and  then  with  the  other,  aU  the  time  I've 
been  out.  I'm  a  sinful  creature.  Don't  let  go 
of  me— whatever  you  do,  my  dear,  don't  let  go 
of  me !"  She  caught  Magdalen  fast  by  the  arm 
and  fell  into  another  trembling  fit  at  the  bare 
idea  of  being  left  by  herself. 

The  one  remaining  chance,  in  such  an  emergency 
as  this,  was  to  submit  to  circumstances.  Ma^en 
took  Mrs,  Wragge  to  a  chair;  having  first  placed 
it  in  such  a  position  as  might  enable  her  to  turn 
her  back  on  her  travelling-companion,  while  she 
removed  the  false  eyebrows  by  the  help  of  a  little 
water.  "  Wait  a  minute  there,"  she  said ;  "  and 
try  if  you  can  compose  yourself,  while  I  bathe 
my  head." 

"CJompose  myself?"  repeated  Mrs.  Wragge. 
"How  am  I  to  compose  myself  when  my  head 
feels  off  my  shoulders?  The  worst  Buzzing  I 
ever  had  with  the  Cookery-book,  was  nothing  to 
the  Buzzing  I've  got  now  with  the  Ghost. 
Here's  a  miserable  end  to  a  holiday !  You  may 
take  me  back  agam,  my  dear,  whenever  you  like 
—I've  had  enough  of  it  akeady !" 

Having  at  last  succeeded  in  removing  the  eye- 
brows, Magdalen  was  free  to  combat  the  unfor- 


tunate impression  produced  on  her  Companion's 
mind,  by  every  weapon  of  persuasion  which  her 
ingenuity  could  employ. 

The  attempt  proved  useless.  Mrs.  Wragge  per- 
sisted—on evidence  which,  it  may  be  remarked  in 
parenthesis,  would  have  satisfied  many  wiser 
ghost-seers  than  herself —in  believing  that  she  had 
been  supematurally  favoured  by  a  visitor  from  the 
world  of  spirits.  All  that  Magdalen  could  do  was 
to  ascertain  by  cautious  investigation,  that  Mrs. 
Wragge  had  not  been  quick  enough  to  identify 
the  supposed  ghost,  with  the  character  of  the 
old  North  country  lady  in  the  Entertainment. 
Having  satisfied  herself  on  this  point,  she  had  no 
resource  but  to  leave  the  rest  to  the  natural  in- 
capability of  retaining  impressions— unless  those 
impressions  were  perpetually  renewed— which 
was  one  of  the  characteristic  infirmities  of  her 
companion's  weak  mind.  After  fortifying  Mrs. 
Wragge  by  reiterated  assurances  that  one  ap- 
pearance (according  to  all  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  ghosts)  meant  nothing,  unless  it  was 
immediately  followed  by  two  more— after  pa- 
tiently leading  back  her  attention  to  the  parous 
dropped  on  the  floor,  and  on  the  stairs— and  after 
promising  to  keep  the  door  of  communication 
ajar  between  the  two  rooms,  if  Mrs.  Wragge 
would  engage  on  her  side  to  retire  to  her  own 
chamber,  and  to  say  no  more  on  the  terrible  sub- 
ject of  the  ghost— Magdalen  at  last  secured  the 
privilege  of  reflecting  uninterruptedly  on  the 
events  of  that  memorable  day. 

Two  serious  consequences  had  followed  her 
first  step  forward.  Mrs.  Lecount  had  entrapped 
her  into  speaking  in  her  own  voice ;  and  accident 
had  confronted  her  with  Mrs.  Wragge,  in  dis- 
guise. 

What  advantage  had  she  gained  to  set  against 
these  disasters  ?  The  advantage  of  knowing  more 
of  Noel  Yanstone  and  of  Mrs.  Lecount,  than  she 
might  have  discovered  in  months,  if  she  had 
trusted  to  inquiries  made  for  her  by  others.  One 
uncertainty  which  had  hitherto  perplexed  her,  was 
set  at  rest  already.  The  scheme  she  had  privately 
devised  against  Michael  Vanstone— which  dip- 
tain  Wragge's  sharp  insight  had  partially  pene- 
trated, when  she  first  warned  lum  that  their 
paitnership  must  be  dissolved— was  a  scheme 
which  she  could  now  plainly  see  must  be  aban- 
doned as  hopeless,  in  the  case  of  Michael  Yan- 
fttone's  son.  The  father's  habits  of  speculation 
had  been  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  her  meditated  conspinu^  had  been 
constructed  to  turn.  No  such  vantage-ground 
was  discoverable  in  the  doubly  sordid  character 
of  the  son.  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  was  invulnerable 
on  the  very  point  which  had  presented  itsdf 
in  his  father  as  open  to  attack. 

Having  reaehed  this  conclusion,  how  was  she 
to  shape  her  future  course?  What  new  means 
could  she  discover,  which  would  lead  her  secretly 
to  her  end,  in  defiance  of  Mrs-  Lecount's  ma- 
licious vigilance,  and  Noel  Yanstone's  miserly 
distrust? 
She  was  seated  before  the  looking-glass,  me- 
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chanically  combing  out  her  bair,  while  that  all- 
important  •oonsidcuration.  ocofupied  her  mind.  The 
agitation  of  the  moment  had  raised -a  feverish 
colour  in  her  cheeks^  and  had  brightened  the 
light  in  her  large  grey  eyes.  She  was  conscious 
of  looking  her  best;  conscious  how  her  beauty 
gained  by  contrast,  alter  the  removal  of  the  dis> 
guise.  Her  lovely  light  brown  hair  looked 
thicker  and  softer  than  ever,  now  that  it  had 
escaped  from  its  imprisonment  under  th&grey  wig. 
She  twisted  it  this  way  and  that,  with  quick 
dexterous  fingers ;  she  l^d  it  in  masses  on  her 
shoulders;  she  threw  it  back  from  them  in  a 
heap,  and  turned  sideways  to  see  how  it  fell— to 
see  her  back  and  shoulders,  freed  from  the  arti- 
ficial deformities  of  the  padded  cloak.  After  a 
moment,  she  faced  the  looking-glass  once  more ; 
plunged  both  hands  deep  in  her  hair;  and,  rest- 
ing her  elbows  on  the  table,  looked  closer  and 
closer  at  the  reflexion  of  herself,  until  her  breath 
hegon  to  dim  the  glass.  "I  can  twist  any  man 
aUve  round  my  finger,"  she  thought,  with  a  smile 
of  superb  triumph, ''  as  long  as  I  keep  my  looks ! 

If  that  contemptible  wretch  saw  me  now '* 

She  shrank  from  following  the  thought  to  its  end, 
with  a  sudden  horror  of  herself:  she  drew  back 
from  the  glass,  shuddering,  and  put  her  hands 
over  her  face.  "Oh  Frank!"  she  murmured, 
"  but  for  you,  what  a  wretch  I  might  be !"  Her 
eager  fingers  snatched  the  little  white  silk  bag 
from  its  hiding-place  in  her  bosom ;  her  lips  de- 
voured it  with  ^ent  kisses.  "My  darling!  my 
angel!  Oh,  Frank,  how  I  love  you !"  The  tears 
gushed  into  her  eyes.  She  passionately  dried 
them,  restored  the  bag  to  its  place,  and  turned 
her  back  on  the  looking-glass.  "No  more  of 
myself,"  she  thought;  "no  more  of  my  mad, 
miserable  self  for  to-day !" 

Shrinking  from  all  further  contemplation  of 
her  next  step  in  advance— shrinking  from  the 
fast-darkening  future,  with  which  Noel  Yanstone 
was  now  associated  in  her  inmost  thoughts— she 
looked  impatiently  about  the  room  for  some 
homely  occupation  which  might  take  her  out 
of  herself.  The  disguise  which  she  had  flung 
down  between  the  wall  and  the  bed  recurred  to 
her  memory.  It  was  impossible  to  leave  it  there. 
Mrs.  Wragge  (now  occupied  in  sorting  her 
parcels)  might  weary  of  her  employment,  might 
eome  in  again  at  a  moment's  notice,  might  pass 
near  the  hed  and  see  the  grey  doak.  What  was 
to  be  done? 

Her  first  thought  was  to  put  the  disguise  back 
in  her  trunk.  But,  after  what  had  happened, 
there  was  danger  in  trusting  it  so  near  to  herself, 
while  she  and  Mrs.  Wragge  were  together  under 
the  same  roof.  She  resolved  to  be  rid  of  it  that 
evening,  and  boldly  determined  on  sending  it 
back  to  Birmmgham.  Her  bonnet-box  fitted 
into  her  trunk.  She  took  the  box  out,  thrust  in 
tiie  wig  and  doak;  and  remorselessly  flattened 
down  the  bonnet  at  the  top.  The  gown  (which 
like  had  not  yet  taken  off)  was  her  own ;  Mrs. 
Wragge  had  been  accustomed  to  see  her  in  it- 
there  was  no  need  to  send  the  gown  back.    Be- 


fore closing  the  box,  she  hastily  traced  these  lines 
on  a  sheet  of  paper :  "  I  took  the  enclosed  things 
away  by  mistake.  Please  keep  them  for  me  with 
the  rest  of  my  luggage  in  your  possession,  until 
you  hear  from  me  again."  Putting  the  paper  on 
the  top  of  the  bonnet,  she  directed  the  box  to 
Captain  Wragge,  at  Birmingham ;  took  it  down 
stairs  immediately;  and  sent  the  landlady's 
daughter  away  with  it  to  the  nearest  Receiving 
House.  "That  difficulty  is  disposed  of,"  she 
thought,  as  she  went  back  to  her  own  room 
again. 

Mrs.  Wragge  was  still  occupied  in  sortmg  her 
parcels,  on  her  narrow  little  bed.  She  turned 
round  with  a  faint  scream,  when  Magdalen  looked 
in  at  her.  "  I  thought  it  was  the  ghost  again," 
said  Mrs.  Wragge.  "Pm  trying  to  take  warn- 
ing, my  dear,  by  what's  happened  to  me.  Pve 
put  all  my  parcels  straight,  just  as  the  captain 
would  like  to  see  'em.  Pm  up  at  heel  with 
both  shoes.  If  I  dose  my  eyes  to-night — which 
I  don't  think  T  shall— PU  go  to  sleep  as  straight 
as  my  legs  will  let  me.  And  PU  never  have 
another  holiday  as  long  as  I  live.  I  hope  I 
shall  be  forgiven,"  said  Mrs.  Wragge,  mournfully 
shaking  her  head.  "I  humbly  hope  I  shall  be 
forgiven." 

"  Forgiven !"  repeated  Magdalen.    "  If  other 

women  wanted  as  little  forgiving  as  you  do 

Well !  well !  Suppose  you  open  some  of  these 
parcels.  Gome  I  I  want  to  see  what  you  have 
been  buying  to-day." 

Mrs.  Wragge  hesitated,  sighed  penitently,  con- 
sidered a  little,  stretched  out  her  hand  timidly 
towards  one  of  the  parceb,  thought  of  the  super- 
natural warning,  and  shrank  back  from  her  own 
purchases  with  a  desperate  exertion  of  self- 
control. 

"Open this  one,"  said  Magdalen,  to  encourage 
her:  "What is  it?" 

Mrs.  Wragge's  faded  blue  eyes  began  to 
brighten  dimly,  in  spite  of  her  remorse ;  but  she 
sdf-denyingly  shook  her  head.  The  master  pas- 
sion of  shopping  might  claim  lus  own  again— but 
the  ghost  was  not  laid  yet. 

"  Did  you  get  it  a  bargain  P"  asked  Magdalen, 
confidentially. 

"Dirt  cheap,"  cried  poor  Mrs.  Wragge,  falling 
headlong  into  the  snare,  and  darting  at  the 
parcel  as  eagerly  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

Magdalen  kept  her  gossiping  over  her  pur- 
chases for  an  hour  or  more ;  and  then  wisdy 
determined  to  distract  her  attention  from  all 
ghostly  recollections,  in  another  way,  by  taking 
her  out  for  a  walk. 

As  they  left  the  lodgings,  the  door  of  Nod 
Yanstone's  house  opened  and  the  woman- 
servant  appeared,  bent  on  another  errand.  She 
was  apparently  charged  with  a  letter  on  this 
occasion,  which  she  carried  carefully  in  her  hand. 
Conscious  of  having  formed  no  plan  yet,  either 
for  attack  or  defence,  Magdalen  wondered,  with 
a  momentary  dread,  whether  Mrs.  Lecount  had 
dedded  already  on  opening  fresh  oommunica- 
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tioiiB,  and  whether  the  letter  was  directed  to 
"Miss  Garth." 

The  letter  bore  no  such  address.  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone  had  solred  his  pecuniary  problem  at 
last.  The  blank  space  in  the  adreitisement  was 
filled  np;  and  Mrs.  Leconnfs  acknowledgment 
of  the  captain's  anonymoTis  warning;  was  now  on 
its  way  to  insertion  in  the  Times. 

THE  ZKD  07  THB  THQU)  SCEHE. 


THE  NEGRO  REPUBLIC.      . 

T^B]IB  were  not  manj  notioeaUe  thABg»inthe 
straggling  procession  wuioh  meandered  throogh 
the  Interaational  Exlubition,  and  then  dedaied 
it  "  q)ea ;"  but  amon^  the  mostnotioeable  were 
the  negro  Commissioners  from  Hayti  and 
Liberia,  walking  shoulder  to  shoulder^  and  on 
terms  of  absolute  quality  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  biggest  and  whitest  oommonities  in 
Christendom,  ^^e  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Havti  in  our  present  paper;  so  with  a  friendly 
Boa  of  recognition,  ana  a  hearty  God-speea, 
we  will  pass  her  by,  and  go  over  the  way 
to  that  young  republic.  Lil^ria,  to  see  how 
things  get  on  there,  and  how  the  black  blood 
works  when  uninfluenced  b^  white  example,  and 
uncontrolled  by  white  coercion. 

Not  manjr  people  know  much  about  Liberia, 
save  that  it  was  originally  a-  kind  of  philan- 
thropic Botany  Bay,  where  the  Americans 
transported  their  manumitted  slaves,  leavii^ 
them  to  sink  or  swim  as  chance  and  circam- 
stanee  might  appoint;  bat  how  the  exiwri- 
ment  has  succeeded,  and  wiMther  the  Liberians 
have  sunk  or  swimihas  troubled  the  inquiiing 
public  venr  little.  Indeed,  not  many  people 
can  even  tell  whereabouts  it  is,  exactly :  wliile  of 
its  dimate,  oondition,  trade,  productions,  or 
government,  nothing  is  absohitely  known,  and 
but  a  vei^  Uttle  haiuv  imi^ed.  Tliat  it  is  on 
the  west  coast  of  Amca,  is  certain ;  and  that 
it  is  th»  country  of  the  freed  American  slaves  is 
certain :  but  for  the  rest  let  us  accept  a  blank. 

If,  then,  you  will  take  the  map^  you  will 
see  scooped  out  from  Ghiinea,  and  on  the 
same  seaboard  as  Sierra  Leone,  the  Grain,  the 
Gold,  the  Ivory,  and  the  Slave  coasts— that 
la  on  the  dreaded  west. — the  "white  man's 
grave '*^a  little  bit  of  land,  extending  only 
some  six  hundred  miles  along  the  shore, 
and  no  deeper  than,  on  an  average,  a  hundred 
miles  inland  (some  lines  are  thirty,  and  some 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles)  :  a  little  bit 
of  land  bounded  on  the  north-west  l^  the  river 
Bhebar,  and  on  the  south-east  by  the  gan  Pedro ; 
the  chief  town  of  wliich  is  called  Monrovia, 
from  its  great  friend  and  patron.  President 
Monroe,  and  the  whole  territory  Liberia.  Here 
lies  the  nucleus  of  what  the  poor  fellows  are 
pleased  to  call  ''the  Anglo-Ssxon  Negro 
Nationality,''  to  the  establishment  and  consoli- 
dation of  which  many  of  the  soundest  thinkers 
and  most  sincere  workers  among  the  friends  of 
the  negro  have  given  their  best  attention.  It 
is  now  our  turn  to  tell  yon  what  the  country  is 


like,  and  how  the  Libenans  stand  in  the  great 
comnKMnwealth  of  naiti«BS. 

A  tropical  land,  full  of  rieb  sbadowmg-  pdma 
and  glonotts  forest  trees,  full  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  flowers  imd  many-coloured  birds, 
with  rivers  rushing  in  rapids  and  widening  into 
lakes^  with  capabilities  ol  prodnee  yet  nnaU 
tempted,  ought  to  have  a  futiuce  if  it  has  not  a 
present  or  a  past.  A  eountry  that  grows  cotton, 
and  coffse^  and  sugar,  and  riee^  andpalm  oil,  axA 
dye-woods  indigenously,  as  well  as  many  other 
tilings  of  general  value,  ought  to  claim  a  share 
in  thecommwoe  oi  the  world.  And  so  Liberia 
will,  in  time,  if  she  has  but  patience  and  fair 
pla^;  for  her  destiny  as  the  ^erm  of  the  future 
African  nationality  is  too  manifest  to  be  doubted. 
The  river  system  of  Liberia,  if  not  important,  is 
abundant,  though  not  at  present  much  available. 
First,  there  is  the  Shebar  river,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  north-west  of  Monrovia,  by  the 
south-east  boundary  of  which  is  the  Shebar 
Island,  where  the  first  settlers  from  America 
landed,  in  1821,  but  which  was  soon  after  aban- 
doned, as  too  unhealthy  for  even  negroes.  The 
Shebar,  like  all  the  Liberian  rtvers,  is  obstructed 
at  the  month  by  shifting  sand-bars,  making  navi- 
gation difficult,  and  entrance  at  times  impossible ; 
but  once  inside,  you  can  go  vp  for  two  hundred 
miles  or  so,  and  even  sand-oaPMnrenotineurmount- 
able  obstacles  toweakh  and  science.  Thentheceis 
Grand  Cape  Mount  river,  in  Montserrado  county, 
whick,  after  a  conse  of  two  miles,  opens  into  a 
hike  fifteen  feet  broad,  and  reaching  tnirty  mika 
inland,  both  river  and  lake  navigaSle  to  vesseb 
drawing  six  or  seven  feet  of  water.  Little  Guie 
Mount  river,  though  above  a  bandred  miles 
long,  is  navigable  for  only  ten  miles  for  ships  of 
the  same  draught ;  but  as  there  is  a  heavy  surf 
at  the  bar  it  cannot  always  be  entered,  so  its  ten 
miles  are  often  practically  reduced  to  none.  The 
Saint  Paul  river,  in  the  north-west,  from  one 
hundred  and  twentv-five  to  three  hundred  yards 
wide,  is  navigable  lor  sixteen,  some  say  twenty- 
three  miles,  for  ships  4rawing  ten  or  twelve  feet 
of  water.  It  has  its  rise  in  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain, say  the  natives,  three  hundred  miles  in  the 
interior,  and  runs  through  the  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  district  of  all  Liberia.  Indeed,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  rivers  in  the  settle- 
ment, both  for  its  power  and  the  country 
through  which  it  travels.  An  informant,  who 
followed  it  along  its  banks  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty -five  miles  above  tide  water,  reports  it  as 
obstructed  b^  rapids  firom  two  to  six  miles  apart, 
between  which,  however,  the  water  was  Wd 
and  placid,  and  from  oght  to  ten  feet  deen.  It 
is  studded  with  small  islands  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  acres,  some  clothed  with  palm-trees,  others 
with  cam-wood,  and  the  scenery  is  very  rich  and 
lovely.  What  mill  power  in  tliose  broad  rapids, 
with  the  broad  bold  space  of  atill  water  between  1 
The  entrance  is  four  miles  north  ol  Monrovia, 
hence  it  is  the  principal  way  of  communication 
between  that  city  aod  the  settlements  along  its 
banks.  Six  miles  up,  itis  intersected  by  Stockton 
creek,  the  south-east  branch  of  the  Mesurado 
river,  at  the  mouth  of  whick  lies  Monxovii^ 
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whicK  however,  like  the  Mesurado  itself,  is 
navigabie  onlj  for  boats  and  canoes.  The  Junk 
river  during  the  rainy  season  has  a  very  diffi- 
cult bar,  but  that  obstacle  once  passed,  to  the 
east  is  found  a.  water-way  four  Eundred  yards 
broad,  and  navigable  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles ; 
to  the  north,  another  branch,  running  parallel 
with  the  sea-coast,,  and  navigable  £or  fortv  miles 
to  vessels  drawing  eight  feet  of  water.  Tne  head 
of  this  northern  branch  is  wdthin  fonr  miles  of 
the  source  of  the  Mesurado,  and.  thati,  too,  by 
crossing  an  old  "  field,"  affords  easy  communicap 
tion  between  Monrovia  and  MarshaL  There  is, 
also,  the  Saint  John  river,  with  shifting  sand- 
bars at  the  mouth,  and  sandrbanks  in  its  course, 
but  still  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  which  would 
carry  for  ten  miles  vessels  drawing  seven  or 
eight  ibet,  if  channels  could  be  cut  through,  the 
banks.,  and  navigable  for  boats  and  canoes  much 
farther.  And  there  is  the  Sesters  river,  or 
Bi?er  Cess,  as  people  call  it,  with  the  most 
enchanting  scenery  m  the  world,  and  navigable 
for  fifty  mUes  to  vessels  drawing  ten  or  twelve 
feet  of  water.  It  is  difficult  to  enter,  owin^  to 
a  long  barrier  of  sunken  rocks,  but  the  exquisite 
beauty  on  both  sides  would  almost  repay  even  a 
shipowner  for  the  risk.  And  there  is  the  San- 
gum  river,  shallow  and  surfy  at  the  bar,  but 
'  dear  and  unobstructed  for  fifty  miles ;  and 
the  Sinou  river,  narrow  and  tortuous,  but  navi- 
gable^ with  six  or  seven  feet  of  water,  for  fifteen 
miles  to  the  falls,  but  above  the  falls  covered 
with  rocks,  and  impracticable.  The  entrance  of 
the  Sinou  is  sheltered  by  Blue  Buny  Foint,  and 
thus  is  safe  at  all  seasons.  It  is  a  pity  it  is  not 
a  more  important  way  when  entered.  Then 
there  is  the  Cavally,  the  largest,  and  in  the 
future  the  most  valuable  of  all,  navigable  for 
eighty  miles  to  vessels  drawing  fifteen  feet  of 
water,  but  then  comes  a  ledge  of  rocks  about 
half  a  mile  wide.  These  passed  the  river  is 
again  open  for  ninety  or  a  hundred  miles  more. 
Tne  banks  axe  high,  rich,  and  thickly  populated, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  mouth  is  obstructed  by 
sand-bais  and  sunken  rocks,  making  the  noble 
water-way  beyond  of  very  little  use  hitherto. 
The  time  will  come  when  a  channel  will  be  cut 
through  each  of  these  rocky  barriers,  and  then 
the  river  will  be  free  and  navigable  for  nearly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles — surely  a  highway  for 
ships  of  great  future  importance  in  the  world ! 
There  are  twelve  principal  porta  in  Liberia, 
on  two  of  which.  Cape  Falmas  and  Cape  Mes- 
surado,  are  lighthouses ;  and  the  kingdom  is 
divided  into  four  counties,  with  twenty  towns 
and  villages,  besides  smallei  settlements,  scat- 
tered through  it. 

The  Americo-Iiberian  population  is  estimated 
at  about  sixteen  thousaxul,  the  native  at  nearly 
five  hundred  thousand— four  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  thonaand  in  stricter  numbers— which  makes 
an  immense  proportion  of  untilled  savagery, 
against  which  the  only  half-civilised  emigrants 
have  enough  to  do  to  hold  their  own.  Every 
now  and  then,  to  add  to  the  proportion  on  the 
wrong  side,  a  shipload  of  reci4)tured  slaves  is 
thrown  onthe  country— cavages to  be  fed,  clothed. 


taught,  and  civilised  in  the  speediest  manner 
possible;  as  many,  indeed,  as  four  thousand 
eiglit  himdred  have  been  thus  turned  adrift  on 
Lmerian  mercy  during  the-  last  two  years,  but 
lately  the  United  Stat^  Government  have  made 
arrangements  to  allow  them  one  hundred  dollars 
per  head  for  all  recaptured  slaves  over  eight 
years  of  age,  and  fifty  dollars  for  all  under  eight 
years  of  age ;  and  every  now  and  then  cornea 
over  a  batch  of  freed  slaves  from  the  American 
Colonisation  Society,  though  not  manv  of  these 
— ^not  abore  eleven  thousand  five  hunared  in  all 
since  the  first.  Liberia  could  receive  more.  She 
could  now  receive  seven  thousand  or  eight 
thousand  American  negroes  per  annum,  and  soon 
she  calculates  on  her  power  to  adopt  twenty-five 
thousand  or  thirty  thousand  per  annum ;  in  fact, 
she  calcuktes  that,  in  twenty-five  years  from  this 
date,  she  could  receive,  house,  clothe,  and  give 
wock  to  all  the  slaves  of  the  United  States^ 
English  is  the  recognised  offikiial  and  trade 
language,  not  only  in  Monrovia  and  other  large 
towns,  out  all  along  the  coast,  and  up  into  the 
interior ;  indeed,  tue  native  chiefs  and  head  men 
usually  place  their  sons  at  a  very  early  age  in 
the  families  of  Americo-Liberians,  expressly  to 
learn  English,  which  is  regarded  by  the  natives 
much  as  french  used  to  be  regarded  in  the  daja 
of  Norman  rule,  here— as  the  first  requisite 
towards  making  an  African  gentleman.  With- 
out this  the  savage  remains  a  savage,  and 
ineligible  for  any  situation  beyond  that  of  day 
labourer,  but  with  this,  and  the  adoption  of  three 
years  of  civilised  habits  generally,  he  becomes 
entitled  not  only  to  a  vote,  but  may  also  fill  the 
higher  offices  and  places  of  trust.  By  the  con* 
stitution  the  native  and  the  Americo-Liberian  are 
ranked  as  eauals ;  which  is  a  pleasant  instance  of 
negro  liberalism,  and  a  contradiction  to  the  old 
proverb.  Some  of  the  aborigines  are  indus- 
trious, at  least  for  Africans,  to  whom  a  pumpkin 
and  a  palm  thatch  are  all  that  Heaven  has 
decreed  necessary  for  their  temporal  weU-bein^ ; 
but  until  they  have  been  taught  the  artificial 
wants  of  civilisation — until  they  have  learned 
ambition,  discontent,  the  love  of  luxury,  and  the 
other  evils  attendant  on  material  progress— they 
will  still  be  satisfied  with  their  pumpkin  and 
their  pabn  thatch,  and  think  themselves  rich  on 
their  three  doUais  a  month,  which,  with  rations^ 
is  the  maximum  rate  of  wages  for  a  native.  An 
Americo-Liberian  gets  six  or  eight.  And,  after 
all,  should  we  like  to  work  with  the  thermometer 
at  ninety  degrees,  and  forest  fruits,  sufficient  for 
all  our  wants,  lying  ready  at  our  feet,,  for  only 
tlie  trouble  of  picking  up  ?  Granting  that  the 
climate  is  equable  and  healthy  (seldom  ranging 
below  sixtv  degrees  or  above  ninety  degrees), 
yet  even  that  is  heavy  odds  against  exertion, 
and  one  does  not  want  a  variety  of  clothing,  or 
nourishing  food,  or  a  veir  substantial  house  and 
furniture  to  keep  oneself  alive  and  well  in  tlie 
tropics  and  under  the  palm-trees.  Nature  has 
done  so  mu^  that  art  and  necessity  are  left 
without  work. 

In  healthiness  of  dimate  Liberia  o&rs  a 
striking  contrast  to  most  of  the  other  settle- 
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ments  tlcfDjg  the  West  African  coast.  To  be 
sure  there  is  the  aodimatising  fever — a  sort  of 
bflioiis  remittent  ferer— which  proves  fatal  on  an 
averaj^  to  two  or  three  ont  of  every  handred 
Amencan  immigrants.  Bat  with  proper  pre< 
cautions,  such  as  sleeping  the  first  few  lugfatson 
board  ship,  or,  if  obugra  to  remain  on  shore, 
sleeping  in  a  close  room  with  a  small  fire  to 
exciade  the  damp,  not  eating  too  much  fmit, 
and  not  drinking  too  much  rum,  the  acclima- 
tising fever  maj  oe  got  over  as  mildly  as  measles 
here  with  us.  Save  this  bilious  remittent — ^to 
be  gone  through  by  all  new  colonisers — ^Liberia 
has  no  specific  maladies  in  her  air;  and  now 
that  her  forests  are  clearing  and  her  swamps 
drainmg,  is  becoming  singularly  healthy.  Tne 
best  district  of  all  is  Carrvsburg,  situated  twelve 
miles  east  of  the  White  Flams — a  hilly  country, 
bracing  and  invigorating,  and  to  be  tne  future 
Montpellier  of  the  low  lands.  This  talk  of  the 
healthiness  of  the  district  is  meant  only  for 
blacks— the  negro  emi^prants  from  America.  To 
the  white  Europeans  it  is  still  the  "  grave"  which 
the  west  coast  has  always  been. 

It  has  been  said  in  England  that  the  Americo- 
Liberians,  themselves  escaped  or  manumitted 
slaves,  hold  the  natives  in  tne  same  bondage  as 
that  from  which  they  have  been  set  free ;  and 
the  slander  has  been  repeated  again  and  again, 
tiU,  as  is  the  case  with  all  slanders  well  asserted, 
it  has  taken  the  place  of  a  proved  and  indubit- 
able fact.  Now,  the  trutn  of  the  matter  is 
simply  thb :  We  all  know  that  slavery  is  the 
African  institution.  There  is  not  a  kingdom, 
there  is  not  a  tribe,  but  makes  slaves  or  sells 
them.  Slavery  is  their  own  special  form  of 
human  holding — indigenous  to  the  soil,  like 
cotton  or  sugar-*and  the;|r  themselves  are  virtu- 
ally the  authors  of  their  own  wretchedness. 
Wnenever  the  Liberians  have  purchased  their 
lands  and  territories  from  native  tribes  and 
chiefs,  they  have  been  able  to  do  so  only  on  con- 
dition that  these  tribes  and  chiefs  may  keep 
their  "  boys,"  as  thev  call  them,  on  the  same 
terms  as  now,  and  that  the  new  comers  will 
make  no  forcible  alteration  in  their  peculiar 
tenure  of  domestic  slaves.  No  persuasion  has 
yet  induced  these  outlying  tribes  to  give  up  their 
"  boys,"  who,  however,  stand  more  in  the  rela- 
tion of  our  own  apprentices,  or  the  old  Highland 
clansmen,  or  the  Roman  clients,  than  as  slaves 
proper,  being,  for  one  thin^,  always  relatives 
of  tne  master,  in  a  strange  mingling  of  the  patri- 
archal and  slave-owning  systems.  But  the 
Americo-Liberians  do  not  countenance  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  any  of  those  slaves  or  boys  escapmg 
to  their  own  towns  and  settlements  are  not  given 
up.  In  the  constitution,  indeed,  is  this  section, 
which  ought  to  settle  the  question  at  once  with 
all  candid  people :  "  There  shall  be  no  slavery 
within  this  reoublic,  nor  shall  any  citizen,  or 
any  person  resiaent  therein,  deal  in  slaves  either 
within  or  without  its  bounds,  either  directly  or 
indirectlv."  The  system  among  the  aborigines 
is  daily  declining,  and  in  a  few  years  there  will 
not  be  seen  even  this  mild  form  of  "boys"  or 
clansmen  to  give  weight  to  the  rumour  tuat  the 
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a  wrong  against  which  its  own  very  existence  is 

a  protest. 

The  government  of  Liberia  is  a  repubiie 
founded  on  the  model  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  president  elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  who  must  be  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and 
who  must  be  possessed  of  real  property  to  the 
extent  of  six  hundred  dollars.  The  vice-president 
must  also  be  thirty-five  years  of  age,  andpossessed 
of  real  property  to  the  extent  of  six  hundred 
dollars ;  for  the  vice-president  often  becomes  the 
president  when  the  two  years  are  out,  and  must 
therefore  have  all  the  more  important  qualifica- 
tions for  his  post.  There  is  a  senate,  the  mem- 
bers of  whicn  must  be  twenty-five  years  old. 
and  to  which  no  state  officers  are  admitted ;  and 
the  judicial  system  is  managed  by  magistrates, 
against  the  decisions  of  whom  appeals  may  be 
carried  to  the  quarterly  court,  and  thence  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  empire.'  The  quarterij 
courts  are  managed  by  one  paid  judee  and  two 
assistants,  but  as  yet  they  nave  had  very  little 
to  do,  and  common  law  generally  is  rather  out 
of  place  in  a  country  where  criminals  are  rare 
ana  the  prisons  empty.  There  are  corporations, 
jurymen,  counsel,  solicitors,  just  as  with  any 
other  civilised  people ;  and  they  have  probate 
business,  and  make  wills,  and  leave  their  property 
to  their  heirs,  all  the  same  as  if  they  had  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  another  of  York, 
and  proctors  sitting  in  chambers  about  Doctors' 
Commons.  They  nave  a  small  capitation  tax ; 
and  this,  with  customs  dues,  &c.,  makes  up  the 
state  revenue.  Their  political  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends further  than  their  territorial — quite  two 
hundred  miles  away  into  the  interior;  the  native 
tribes  generally  looking  on  the  Americo-Libe- 
rians as  their  chiefs^  and  disposed  to  acknow- 
ledge their  superiority,  nay,  even  disposed  to 
acluiowledge  a  kind  of  soverei^ty,  when  not 
up  in  arms  against  them.  But  in  general  they 
are  very  trouolesome,  especially  the  Sassy  Drews : 
an  undersized,  warlike,  treacherous  tribe,  exces- 
sively hostile  to  foreigners.  Fortunately,  eveiy 
Anglo-Liberian  is  a  volunteer,  and  having  plenty 
of  arms,  they  can  defend  themselves  prettybriskly. 
They  have  not  made  any  territorial*  conquests, 
properly  so  called,  therefore  have  not  raised  up 
any  enemies  on  that  account;  for  they  have  pur- 
chased and  had  ceded  to  them  by  treaties  all 
that  they  have  gained — buying  up  the  Shebar 
river,  for  instance,  in  1850,  and  annexing  the 
San  Pedro  and  all  the  Maryland  country  in 
1857.  By  degrees  they  will  get  more,  especially 
as  they  are  in  advance  of  all  the  natives  on  the 
coast  in  general  civilisation  and  aptitude  for 
trade ;  thus  the  Gbld  coast  people  are  idle  and 
will  not  work  at  all ;  those  of  Sierra  Leone  are 
only  for  selling,  mere  middlemen  who  produce 
nothing,  and  so  on;  but  the  Liberians  are 
farmers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  indifferently, 
and  thus  have  more  capacities  for  success  than 
any  of  the  others. 

The  chief  produce  of  Liberia  at  the  present 
time  is  coffee  and  sugar.  Su|;ar,  indeed,  is  the 
best  thing  yet  made;  coffee  is  indigenous,  grows 
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luxttriantlj,  even  in  the  forests,  and  requires 
bat  little  cultivation  to  make  it  perfect.  It  is 
considered  equal  to  the  finest  Mocha,  and  has  a 
peculiiur  flavour  and  aroma,  not  foand  in  any  other 
coffee.  It  is  much  prized  in  the  United  States, 
and  fetches  a  good  price  in  the  market.  Cotton, 
which  might  succeed  perfectly— Sea  Island 
cotton,  too,  which  is  of  longer  staple  and  more 
elastic  fibre  than  the  indigenous  kind— has  not 
yet  been  brought  to  any  useful  condition.  It 
grows  abundantly  in  Liberia,  and  the  natives 
manufacture  a  large  quantity  of  coarse  cloth,  but 
it  is  short  in  fibre,  so  would  not  do  for  the 
Manchester  machinery.  When  we  see,  however, 
what  has  been  done  by  the  pedigree  wheat 
in  the  International  Exhibition,  we  cannot 
doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  an^r  associa- 
tion, combining  capital  and  brains,  which  would 
set  itself  to  tne  task  of  creating  a  first-class 
Liberian  cotton.  Such  an  association  is  being 
organised,  and  is  sure  to  succeed.  -  The  Saint 
Paul  district  grows  the  best  rice  and  sugar— but, 
indeed,  rice,  and  cotton,  and  palm  oil,  and  sugar, 
are  to  be  had  everywhere;  and  Grand  Bassa 
turns  out  the  best  coffee,  and  the  best  cam- 
wood for  dyemg.  Along  the  banks  of  Saint  Paul 
you  get  the  best  clay  for  bricks;  while  maize, 
sweet  potatoes,  cassava,  beans,  peas,  water 
melons,  pine-apples,  oranges,  lemons,  guavas, 
mangoes,  plantams,  bananas,  pawpaws,  tama- 
rinds, piomegranates,  ginger,  pepper,  indigo, 
ground-nuts,  arrowroot,  &c.  &c.,  are  to  be  had 
wherever  there  is  an  inch  of  earth  for  rooting,  and 
the  bright  tropical  sun  over  head.  No  minerals 
have  been  found  yet ;  no  copper,  zinc,  lead,  an- 
timony, quicksilver,  tin,  silver,  or  sulphur  of 
brimstone.  But  there  are  minerals  in  the 
country,  that  is  certain;  there  is  iron  ore  in 
large  quantities,  and  gold  is  often  found  at  the 
base  of  the  high  hills,  in  the  back  country ;  and 
there  are  rumours  of  coal,  not  yet  fully  verified, 
but  pretty  certain  to  be  true.  The  great  want 
of  Liberia  is  capital — capital,  which  would  soon 
obtain  one  or  two  public  desideratl^  such  as 
ffood  roads,  a  breakwater  at  Monrovia,  a  canal 
between  the  Mesurado  and  Junk  rivers,  aud  a 
railroad,  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  into  the 
country,  up  to  Millsburg  or  Carrysburs,  to  bring 
down  the  cotton,  ivory,  cattle,  and  other  things 
in  which  such  an  immense  trade  might  be  made. 
These,  also,  will  come  in  time,  and  by  enterprise 
and  patience. 

The  town  of  Monrovia  is  three  miles  square, 
and  its  population  three  thousand  civiUsed 
people.  It  has  straight  streets,  shops,  a  news- 
paper, called  The  Liberia  Herald,  dating  as  far 
back  as  1826,  markets,  a  college  with  professors 
black  and  scientific,  churches  and  chapels,  and 
all  the  other  appurtenances  of  a  well-conducted 
place.  The  houses  are  chiefly  made  of  brick 
aud  stone,  those  of  wood  beins  infested  with  a 
little  insect  called  a  '' bug-a-oug,''  while  the 
large  masses  of  grey  and  blue  granite,  and 
a  close  kmd  of  sandstone,  lying  round  Mon- 
rovia, are  handy  for  building,  and  have  no 
bug4i-ba^.  Brick,  though,  is  chiefly  used, 
because  it  holds  the  damp  less  than  any  other 


material;  and  in  the  rainy  season,  the  Liberians, 
like  all  tropical  people^  have  enough  moisture  to 
try  anything  in  the  world.  Their  lime  is  got 
from  snail-shells  and  oyster-shells,  and  some 
comes  from  Germany.  There  are  four  denomina- 
tions of  Christians,  of  wliich  this  is  their  com- 
parative order :  Methodists,  Baptist,  Episcopa- 
lians, and  Presbyterians :  no  Roman  Cathohcs, 
and  no  Quakers.  There  is  no  State  Church,  and 
there  is  universal  toleration— which  is  not  what 
all  communities  can  say. 

There  is  plenty  of  fish  about :  oysters  from 
the  Junk  river  in  anv  conceivable  quantities, 
selling  at  two  cents  the  bushel  when  at  their 
dearest;  a  few  clams  and  fewer  lobsters,  crabs 
and  turtle ;  there  are  mullet  and  mackerel,  the 
"angel  fish,"  and  "white  boys,"  the  gripper, 
pike,  barracouta,  cavaUy  snapper,  and  whitings ; 
all  to  be  had  for  the  feeblest  endeavour.  Ajid 
fish,  when  quite  fresh,  makes  a  better  diet  for 
hot  countries  than  over-much  meat.  The 
Americo-Liberians  rise  early  and  work  all  day, 
having  for  their  amusements  pic-nics,  concerts, 
singing  parties,  and— on  the  nrst  of  December, 
the  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  their 
capital — a  prand  military  and  civil  procession, 
with  speechifying  and  ^mes  to  conclude.  They 
are  very  fond  ol  music,  like  all  negroes ;  and 
sing  to  their  work  all  through  the  day,  the 
habits  acquired  in  the  American  plantations  con- 
tinuing out  in  the  Liberian  forests.  At  Mon- 
rovia tliey  have  one  pianoforte  player,  and  one 
guitar  player,  many  accordion  players,  and  very 
many  amateur  part-singers ;  part-singing  being 
their  chief  social  dissipation.  They  drink  wine 
and  ale  got  from  England  and  Germany,  and 
palm  wine  of  their  own  manufacture ;  but  they 
drink  very  sparinglv,  and  are  not  sensual  or 
licentious  in  any  of  their  habits.  They  make 
theur  own  clothes,  beautifully  embroidered,  but 
they  have  also  a  trade  in  ready-made  American 
clothing,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  flourish 
much  or  long.  They  dress  in  the  United  States 
fashion,  and  so  do  some  of  the  more  civilised 
natives  now,  though  the  original  robe  is  a  kind 
of  toga  as  with  all  savages  *.  meaning  no  dis- 
respect though  to  the  Ancients.  They  are 
great  farmers,  and  their  draught  cattle  are 
oxen  only,  which  suit  better  to  the  climate 
than  the  more  nervous  and  excitable  horse.  In 
every  town  there  is  a  native  suburb  with  mud 
houses  thatched,  not  tiled,  and  without  streets ; 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  straight  streets,  the 
brick  or  stone  dwellings,  and  the  general  air  of 
civilisation  and  advancement  in  tne  colonists' 
towns.  Think,  what  an  immense  progress  the 
American  slave  has  made  in  the  way  of  civilb&- 
tion  over  his  free  brothers  of  the  African 
wilds!  Is  slaverv  then  to  prove  an  ultimate 
blessing  after  all,  by  the  mysterious  ways  in 
which  good  is  so  often  made  to  proceed  from 
evil?  So  often?  so  often?  indeed  how  often 
does  historic  good  spring  from  anything  but 
oppression,  tyranny,  and  the  reaction  of  an  evil 
rule  ?  surely  one  of  the  most  perplexing  pro- 
blems of  human  Ufe  1  Now  this  very  colony  of 
Liberia— this  triumphant  instance  of  the  educa- 
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bBity,  and  power  of  self-gOTermneiit,  and  political 
capacity  of  the  negro  would  never  have  been 
obtained  bad  there  oeen  no  slavery  in  the  United 
States  for  good  men  to  war  against,  and*  noble 
women  to  refuse  ail  participation  in  its  gain. 
Had  there  been  no  slavery,  there  would  have 
been  no  negro  education,  and  Dahomey  and 
Ashantee  wonid  still  have  been  the  last  result 
possible  to  African  civilisation.  As  it  is,  we 
have  seen  what  a  black  commnnity  managed  by 
a  black  president  (the  first  governors  were 
whites;  lately,  since  1841,  they  have  been 
negroes),  ofi&eered  by  negroes,  legislated  for  by 
negro  lawyers,  and  peopled  by  men  who  but 
a  few  years  ago  were  mere  slaves  in  the  plan- 
ttkivMB,  workmg  in  fear  of  the  lash,  and  imder 
the  power  of  an  irresponsible  authority — we 
have  seen  what  such  a  community  can  do, 
left  to  itself,  and  in  the  possession  of  Ubertr. 
The  lesson,  if  painfully  taaght,  has  been  nomy 
learnt,  and  the  saoeess  of  the  small  colony  of 
Ljfoerm  is  one  of  the  most  oonviaeing  arguments 
that  can  be  given,  of  the  capacity  of  the  a^o 
for  sdf-govemment,  and  of  his  light  to  a  me 
man's  heritage  of  political  liberty  and'aoetal 
equality. 


SHEEP-WASHING. 

The  great  annual  sheep-waslung  at  Chickle- 
bury  commences  about  the  middle  of  May.  1 
do  not  think  the  Downshire  shepherds  study 
the  almanack  very  much,  nor  have  much  trust  in 
S^adkiel,  so  I  suppose  they  discover  the  proper 
time  for  the  sheep-washing  by  such  signs  as  the 
falling  off  of  apple  hlossom^  or  the  appearance  of 
young  birds  in  the  hedges :  much  as  thev  know 
when  grass  is  ripe  by  its  brown  lustre^  ana  by  the 
floating  up  to  its  surface  of  those  great  white 
stars— the  Cow  daisies :  much  as  they  know 
the  proper  time  of  perch  being  in  season  by  the 
opening  of  the  elder-leaf. 

There  is  a  pretty  simplicity  in  this  ignoring 
of  book-leammg,  and  I  would  not  disturb  the 
innocence  of  these  Downshire  shepherds  for  all 
the  solar  systems  "the  small,  but  active 
brain''  of  our  village  schoolmaster  could  knock 
mto  their  grizzled  heads,  after  twenty  years* 
hard  labour.  Let  us  hope  that  for  generations 
to  come  our  shepherds,  learned  in  their  country 
leammg — ^but,  as  to  books,  children,  may  con- 
tinue to  date  the  events  of  their  lives  from  such 
simple  epochs  as  "  last  hay  harvest :"  let  them 
remember  that  son  Tom  was  married  "twenty 
years  agone  last  tuimot  sowing,"  or  that 
"Eajther  died  five  year  come  next  Chicklebury 
&ir." 

A  sheep-washing  in  a  lowland  county  is  not 
a  great  festival ;  there  is  a  splash  in  a  comer,  a 
fuss  at  some  pond,  some  snouting  and  some 
beer-tippliuj^,  and  there  an  end.  iBut,  to  see 
sheep- washing  in  its  culminating  gbry,  to  see  it 

'*  John  McDonoagh,  Miss  Margaret  Mercer,  Mrs. 
Seed,  and  Miss  Mattie  Griffith,  emancipated  their 
•laTes,  and  sent  them  out,  free  of  all  ezpeoM,  to 
their  beet  home— Ubetia. 


as  aniBstittttion,  as  a  national  ceremony,  it  must 
be  seen  in  a  real  sheep-feeding  eonnty, — in  fact, 
in  Downshire  and  nowhere  else. 

To  have  a  true  festival  th««  must  be  some 
great,  reaction.  The  Olympic  gaaes  were  of 
national  importance,  because  thev  brou^t  holi- 
day amusement  and  society  to  the  busy  youth 
of  a  Uunly-peojpled  country.  The  Derby  day 
is  a  true  carnival,  because  it  is  the  outvent 
of  a  whole  year  of  London  labour.  Tlie  Satur- 
nalia was  noisy,  because  it  gave  to  slaves  three 
days  of  liberty  and  licence.  The  Ganiival  is 
tumultuous  and  maddened  beoause  it  gives  to 
the  Italians,  who  are  priest-bound,  a  week  of 
fneedom.  Andtocreepoack  to  our  ver^r  narrow 
slip  of  turf,  the  Downshire  sheep-wasmng  is  a 
ffreat  ttme,  beoause  it  brin^  together  oar  shep- 
herds in  a  pleasant,  rejoicing,  though  hard- 
woridng  way,  and  puts  some  money  into  their 
pockets. 

The  DowDshhne  shepherd's  life  is  a  hard  and 
solitary  one.  Let  me  briefly  sketch  it.  He 
wrenenes  himself  fram  his  poor  but  warm  bed 
at  daybreak,  and  leads  forth  his  flodc  o^  say  a 
thousand  bleating  she^ ;  and,  with  tinkling  belb 
that  roose  the  Ink  from  his  nest  m  the  clover, 
betakes  him,  with  his  pieiendedly  feroeioas  dog, 
to  tiie  high  downs.  There,  if  the  day  be 
wet,  he  crouches  under  a  hedge  in  liis  old 
grey  ^reat-oont,  and  plays  with  his  dog; 
wrapt  in  dreams  of  a  warm  fire  aad  a  hcS 
suf}per  with  Sally  and  the  ohildrea  at  night. 
If  It  be  fine,  he  aeats  himself  on  a  gireen  turf- 
padded  molehill,  in  a  Eo^nson  Gmsoe  sort 
of  royalty,  and  watches  over  his  flock,  who 
sprinkle  the  down  with  spots  of  dull  white  for 
half  a  mile  on  either  side.  Tbeee,  the  swallows 
skim  and  oweep  «o  near-him,  that  heoan  see  the 
glossy  indigo  mc  of  their  baeks,  or  ^e  doleful 
^febvers  swrnfoOBd  hiin,flickeiing  white,  uttering 
their  strange  regretful  cries,  fie  searches  along 
the  edge  of  the  gilded  furze  -  for  vtiese  die  mush- 
room battens  bulb  aiwve  the  ground,  watches 
the  wheatcmriftit  ivom  mound  to  mound,  or  feels 
some  dim  pleesuve  when  the  lark  rises  qniveriBg 
up  above  him,  «aud  flutters  down  its  simple 
mnsic.  v 

There  are  (forgrre  the  truiBm)  three  hundred 
and  eixty^five  days  in  most  years,  and  in  this  wild 
solitary  life  do  these  dajs  pass.  Now^andthen 
that 'witch-Iike  personage,  the  wooUgatherer. 
with  her  head  bound  up  anti-rheumatJouly,  and 
her  apron  full  of  the  locks  of  wool  she  has 
gathered  £ron  tlie  kue-tnftis  and  the  thom- 
bushea,  eames  waBdering  by  htm,  and  steps  for 
a  moment  to  crack 'sone  mits  of  country  news. 
Now  and  then  a  rival-  shepherd,  like  «  patriarch 
of  old,  aiiives  from  some  distanee  down,  moving 
towards  him  with  his  flocks,  and  holds  a  royal 
conference  with  him  en  the  state  of  the  weather. 
After  that  short  meeting,  the  silence  and  the 
dead  monotony  of  the  sheplierd  life  must  appear 
to  be  all  the  deeper.  The  singing  of  larks,  the 
wild  cry  of  plovers,  are  all  very  well  for  poets' 
diet,  but  they  are  soaroely  substantial  food  for  a 
long  life-— especially  when  the  memory  is  dull, 
the  peroepiion  sot  vivi^  the  intelligeaoe  not 
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keen,  and  tliere  is  little  for  the  mmd  to  ru- 
minate on. 

About  the  middle  of  May  there  is  a  great 
convergence  6f  sheep  towards  a  certcdn  uttle 
brook,  that  bisects  our  Darish  of  Chicklebuiy.  It 
is  a  pleasaat  little  rippling  brook,  dappled  green 
with  plots  of  watereresses,  strewn  in  places 
with  long  waving  tresses  of  weeds,  and  watched 
here  ana  there  by  stiff  rows  of  alders,  that  are 
drawn  up  like  frightened  soldiers — a  little  brook 
not  unknown  to  the  great  maUard,  with  the 
green  velvet  neck,  ana  not  unpeopled  hj  the 
shy  bull-headed  trout— a  brook  that  loses  itself 
in  marshy  snipy  meadows,  flowing  eventually 
under  the  walls  of  an  old  ruined  Jacobite  manor- 
house,  and  thence  out  Heaven  knows  where, 
into  some  distant  region  of  Downshire,  far 
beyond  Chicklebury  knowledge.  Just  at  the 
pomt  where  the  great  road  from  Churchton  to 
Buyborough  enters  Chickleburv,  the  brook  I 
have  before  mentioned  flows  unaer«  little  stone 
bridge  of  three  arches,  and  enters  the  grounds 
of  Q)lonel  Hanger.  At  the  foot  of  this  bridge, 
just  by  the  hedge  that  bounds  the  vicarage,  is 
the  scene  of  the  annual  sheep-washing,  for  here 
the  water  is  kept  in  by  a  little  stone  dam,  that 
at  once  deepens  and  restrains  it. 

The  first  indication  of  the  festivity  consists 
in  the  pitchin^^  of  hurdles,  some  quiet  afternoon 
in  May,  or  dnving  in  of  stipes  by  dint  of  crow- 
bars and  mallets,  and  in  the  formation  of  square 
prison-like  enclosures,  whi(^  it  needs  no  conjuror 
to  know  are  intended  for  sheep.  A  nondescript 
sort  of  man, -who  all  the  year  oesides  makes  bee- 
hives and  garden-nets,  is  the  proprietor  of  these 
hurdles,  is  the  manager  of  tiiis  sheep- washing, 
and  the  contractor  in  the  undertaking. 

The  real  sheep-washing  was  not  at  all  the 
scene  that  I  had  pictured  in  my  youth,  in  that 
time  when  the  sun  shone  brighter  and  the  days 
were  longer  and  the  flowers  were  sweeter  than 
they  are  now.  I  had  fancied  that  it  was  held 
under  the  spreading  boughs  of  sun-proof  elms 
and  beside  a  stream,  white  with  water-lilies  or 
blue-bordered  with  forget-me-nots.  I  bad  pic- 
tured glossy-baired  red-cheeked  countrymen 
auaffin^  beer  and  shouting  festive  songs,  while 
tne  white  flocks  lay  pastured  around,  or  were 
dragged  into  the  dear  stream  by  rejoicing  boys. 
I  adi&d  to  this,  broad  meadows,  where  the  con- 
eyed  kine  fed  knee-deep  in  the  flowering  grass ; 
where  a  pensive  angler  sat  and  watched  the  little 
dragon-flies  (whose  bodies  were  like  sapphiro- 
thr^s)  flit  round  the  golden  dandelion-flowers; 
or,  with  his  tranquil  and  fishy-eye  fixed  move- 
]essly  upon  his  scarlet  float.  6uch  was  my  dream, 
and  I  found  it  about  as  much  like  the  reality  as 
the  pictures  of  stage  rustics  in  May-time  are  like 
the  real  rustics.  The  real  sheep-washing  hmai 
in  quite  another  manner,  and  was  conducted  in 
quite  a  different  way. 

As  I  once  slept  in  a  house,  the  lawns  of  which 
borders  on  the  Chicklebury  brook,  I  have  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  hour  at  which  the  sheep- 
washing  commences.  In  the  curdling  grrey  of 
a  Mav  morning  I  was  awoke  by  the  lioarse 
troubled  bleating  of  multitudinous  sheep,  by  the 


querulous  anger  and  assumed  ferocity  of  count- 
less dogs,  and  by  the  cries  and  adjurations  of 
numbeness  shepherds.  £ven  at  that  early  hour 
the  whole  road,  far  as  you  could  see,  was  alive  with 
sheep,  who,  in  a  smole  cloud  of  advancing  dust, 
seemed  to  be  steered  by  a  brown-smocked  shep- 
herd, whose  voice  you  could  hear  far  in  tlie  rear, 
— 'sticulating,  haranguing,  and  urging  forward 

8  fleecy  care. 

In  the  deep^t  part  of  the  brook,  with  his 
back  restmg  against  a  sort  of  stone  dam  that  here 
deepens  and  pens  in  the  water,  and  standing  in 
a  pulpit  sort  of  box,  is  old  Joe  Macey,  once 
a  gamekeeper,  and  now  a  Jack-of-all-trades. 
Nearly  opj^site  him,  at  some  distanoe  off  in  an- 
other pulpit-like  deal  box,  is  Jem  Bowbridge, 
the  manager  of  the  whole  speculation,  and,  on 
the  brook  side,  there  is  a  large  ground-plan  of 
hurdles  with  lurtful  passages  and  little  separate 
parishes  of  enclosure  to  admits  to  lead,  and  to 
let  out  the  unwashed  sheep.  In  the  utter- 
most of  these,  is  already  the  first  instalment  of 
a  flock  come  from  the  downs  five  miles  off, 
with  a  well-known  red  brand  on  their  woolly 
flanks.  Her^  they  huddle  in  stolid  wonder- 
ment, cougliin^  exactly  like  old  shepherds,  jan- 
gling their  bruised  bells  or  staring  steadily  and 
vacantly  at  their  old  tormentor,  the  dog,  who 
is  tied  by  a  red  handkerchief  to  an  outside 
hurdle,  and  is  now,  in  a  most  i^gravating  and  un- 
called-for way,  making  frantic  and  dislocating 
leaps  forward,  Whining  and  yelping  in  the  fret- 
ful assumption  of  an  uncalled-for  anger.  His 
master's  crook  and  can  are  near  him,  under  a 
tree.  The  dog's  pretence  of  zeal  has  a  most 
wholesome  effect  on  his  patient  and  long-suffer- 
ins  congregation. 

The  farmer  to  whom  the  sheep  belong, 
mounted  on  a  etron^-boned  hunter,  not  back- 
ward when  the  hounds  are  out,  is  on  the  bridge 
shouting  his  orders;  for  sheep  are  woi-th  two 
pounds  each  at  least,  and  they  are  sometimes 
drowned  by  careless  or  drunken  washers. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  brook,  attendant  on 
the  men  in  the  little  blue  pulpits,  stand  two  or 
three  shepherds  with  long  poles  in  their  hands, 
to  the  bottom  of  which  are  fastened  strong 
cross-pieces  of  wood,  so  that  they  resemble 
coarse  liay-rakes  in  which  the  teeth  liave  not  yet 
been  cut  These  are  used  to  stir  up  the  sheep 
in  the  water,  to  keep  them  under  till  they  are 
properly  washed,  and  to  steer  them  round  from 
one  washer's  pulpit  to  another's. 

Kow  the  spectators,  or  audience,  begin  to 
assemble  on  the  bridge,  usually  so  quiet  and 
stilL  They  come  at  daybreak  and  renuun  there 
all  day,  as  if  fascinated  at  the  gorgeousness  anid 
unpanJleled  nature  of  the  ceremony.  There  is 
the  butcher,  in  his  light  blue  frock,  that  puffs 
out  pompously  in  the  wind.  He  is  seated  on  the 
elastic  swinging  seat  of  his  swift  cart,  and  he 
stops  on  the  crown  of  the  bridge  and  eyes  the 
sheep  longingly,  and  with  an  almost  pathetic  in- 
terest. He  shouts  at  intervals  loud-voiced  re* 
marks  on  *'its  being  good  weather  for  the  hai,*' 
or  about  "  its  beating  up  for  another  starm  f* 
then  suddenly,  in  a  riolent  way,  without  wait- 
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ing  for  any  special  answer^  drives  off  at  as 
tremendous  a  speed  as  if  a  customer  at  the  next 
town  were  dying  for  want  of  food,  and  that  loin 
of  veal  under  the  white  cloth  were  intended  to 
supply  his  necessity.  Or  it  may  be  two  farm  ser- 
vants arrive  in  a  jolting  cart,  with  a  frightened  calf 
caged  in  a  net  l)ehind  them,  and  they,  too,  stop 
and  shout  out  inquiries  as  to  "whose  that  lot 
of  ship  are  ?"  and  rough  agricultural  jokes  that 
will  not  always  bear  repeating.  It  may  be  that 
Colonel  Hanger's  fourteen  hunters  pass,  clothed 
and  hooded,  in  a  stately  ambling  procession,  and 
the  grooms  and  the  washers  bandy  country 
"  chaff"  with  great  violence  of  lungs.  Presently 
Farmer  Stubbs  charges  by  on  his  fiery  little  white 
lony,  on  his  way  to  Buyboroug^h  market ;  and,  as 
le  passes,  he  too  gives  a  greeting  lo  the  washers 
who  are  to  be  at  work  on  his  sheep  to-morrow. 

Bat  the  staple  audience  consists  of  every  size 
of  village  child,  who  seem  retained  for  the  season. 
They  wear  those  little  linen  bonnets  with  the 
huge  curtains  big  as  capes  peculiar  to  English 
Tillages— bonneU  which  furnish  at  once  cloth- 
ing and  shade.  They  kiss,  fight,  cry,  and  form 
alnances,  barter  commodities,  and  storm  and 
laugh  after  the  manner  of  their  age  and  race, 
enjoying  the  whole  ceremony  "vastly,**  as  the 
old  fops  would  have  said.  Not  that  they 
altogctner  confine  their  attentions  to  that  event, 
but  from  time  to  time  sally  and  ramble  into  the 
adjacent  fields,  to  collect  the  great  flat  elder- 
flowers,  to  pillage  thrushes'  nests,  to  pick,  fondle, 
and  squander  blue  and  pink  flowers,  to  make 
surgical  experiments  attended  with  great  loss  of 
blood  with  sword-grass,  or  to  roll  and  scramble 
among  the  tall  nodding  plumes  of  the  tossing 
"fox-tails." 

June  being  emphatically  "a  shirt-sleeve" 
month,  bands  of  haymakers,  with  wooden  nikes 
on  their  shoulders,  and  little  sodden-looking 
kegs  at  their  backs,  pass  frequently  on  their  way 
to  Summer  lees,  and  stop  at  the  bridge  for  a 
minute  to  chat  and  laugn,  and  sing  a  scrap  of 
a  song ;  or  perhaps  the  squire's  brougham, 
brimming  with  his  fedr  daughters,  will  halt  a 
moment  in  its  stately  course  to  the  county 
flower-show,  and  the  pleasant  laugh  of  children 
will  be  heard  as  the  young  squires  watch  the 
hopeless  despondent  struggles  oi  the  sheep. 

And,  lastly,  towards  evening,  when  the  rose- 
colour  is  still  lingering  in  a  cloud  or  two,  the  old 
battered  scarlet  mail-cart,  punctual  as  sunset, 
unerring  as  Destiny,  goes  by,  and  the  stolid 
driver  will  shout  a  grave  "  good-night." 

All  this  time,  come  sun,  come  rain,  the  wash- 
ing proceeds.  One  by  one  the  black-faced 
sheep  are  drafted  off  from  the  outer  into  the 
inner  pens,  guided  by  incessant  thumps  of  sticks 
that  sound  hollow  on  tlieir  woolly  backs,  and  tum- 
bled into  the  water  with  the  violence  with  which 
bathing-women  execute  their  office  on  frightened 
children— one  by  one  they  wallow  in  the  purga- 
torial clean  green  water,  dipped  under,  and  kept 
in  circulation  by  the  long  poles  of  the  shep- 
herds. Here,  lixe  the  unhappy  ones  in  Dante  s 
flood,  they  are  perpetually  pushed  under  when 
they  attempt  to  rise,  till  tney  float,  miserable 


sops,  into  the  hands  of  the  washers  in  the  blue 
pulpits.  Then  commences  a  fresh  phase  of 
misery — for  these  inhuman  men  (as  the  sheep 
call  them)  rub  them  from  top  to  toe,  turn  them 
on  their  hacks,  rub  them  anew,  and  then  push 
them  off  to  swim  out  as  they  can.  One  by  one 
each  goes  through  the  ordeal,  eventually  floun- 
ders out  at  the  tail  end  of  the  dam,  and,  hdf- 
drowned,  scrambles  to  land  and  joins  his 
drenched  and  shivering  companions. 

Now  that  the  washers,  about  noon,  emerge, 
like  mermen,  from  the  water  and  splash  out  of 
their  blue  pulpits,  to  come  and  sit  under  a  tree 
and  eat  their  luncheons,  I  go  down  and  chat 
with  them,  and  ask  a  few  questiona,  about  the  sta- 
tistics of  Downshire  sheep-washing.  They  tell  me 
that  some  years  ago,  before  "  Tne  Plam "  was 
so  much  cultivated,  and  when  ponds  were 
scarcer,  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  sheep 
would  yearly  come  to  this  Chicklebury  brook  to 
be  washed.  Now,  from  May  to  the  end  of  June, 
they  had  seldom  more  than  twelve  thousand. 
They  charged  two-and-sixpencc  a  hundred,  and 
two  men  could,  by  dint  of  great  exertion,  wash 
one  thousand  a  day.  The  washing  was  neces- 
sary, although  the  sheep  got  knee-deep  in  mud 
after  the  washing,  and  the  wet  fleeces  got  pow- 
dered with  road-dust  as  they  went  home,  in 
order  to  clean  the  fleeces  of  the  clotted  dirt,  and 
to  render  it  lighter  for  the  shears. 

In  about  a  month  the  Chicklebury  sheep- 
washing  ends.  The  brook,  so  long  turbid  and 
thickened,  once  more  runs  dear  as  crystal  over 
the  gravel  and  the  weeds.  A  few  showers  wash 
the  road-dust  off  the  cresses  and  the  water- 
plants.  The  ducks  come  .back  to  their  old 
dominion,  and  all  goes  on  as  before. 

Then,  just  as  the  haymakers  have  taken  down 
their  rusty  scythes,  and  the  white-sleeved  men 
begin  to  work  in  the  grass-fields,  where  the 
clover  is  purple  sweet,  and  the  white  butterflies 
are  blown  from  flower  to  flower,  the  shearing 
commences.  You  can  see  sheep-shearing  at  any 
bam  door,  but  don't  go  in  and  touch  the  shears, 
or  you  will  have  to  pay  your  footing,  and  supply 
some  dozen  tliirsty  souts  with  beer.  The  sheep 
are  patient  victims  in  the  hands  of  their  perse- 
cutor, sittmg  up  against  their  knees,  or  lying 
helpless  on  their  bacKs  or  on  their  sides. 

How  nimbly,  and  like  rough  barbers,  the  men 
ply  the  shears,  not  cutting  the  wool  off  short,  as 
if  it  was  hair,  but  removing  it  in  a  continuous 
fleece,  as  if  they  were  flaying  the  sheep  ! 

The  animal  goes  in  a  stupid  ragged  oolster  of 
brown  wool — a  rough,  hot,  winterly-looking 
creature — it  comes  from  the  shearers  a  thin,  trim, 
eleven-looking  animal,  striped  with  ridges  of 
chalky  white. 

Not  being  in  the  wool  trade,  I  can  scarcely 
say  much  about  the  different  sorts  of  wool. 
Down  tegs  and  Down  ewes,  half-bred  hogs 
and  wethers  are  to  me  all  alike.  As  to  Kent 
fleeces  and  Leicester  fleeces,  I  don't  know  them 
apart,  and  I  scarcely  know  combing  skins  from 
flannel  wool  or  blanket  wool ;  but  tnis  I  know, 
that  our  average  price  for  wool  is  about  sixteen- 
pencc  to  seventeen-pence  per  pound,  and  that 
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an  ayerage  fleece  is  worth  about  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence. 

The  farmer  who  has  got  back  all  his  sheep 
from  the  washing  without  losing  one  by  drown- 
ing (an  accident  that  sometimes  happens  in  the 
confusion  and  inevitable  haste),  and  has  had 
them  sheared  without  getting  them  much  cut, 
and  has  lastly  been  to  the  wool-market,  and  got 
a  good  price  for  his  wool,  may  then  turn  the 
sheep  out  of  his  mind  for  a  time,  and  go  on 
steaaily  to  his  hay-harvest. 

And  now  the  great  annual  Chicklebury  sheep- 
washing  is  over.  The  little  blue  pulpits  are  un- 
lashed,  the  hurdles  pulled  up  and  flapped  toge- 
ther, the  sousing-poles  stacked  and  put  away. 
The  washers  shoulder  their  brown  beer  jars, 
shake  hands  and  congratulate  each  other.  Again 
the  shepherds  seek  their  old  haunts  under  the 
fir  wooas  and  in  the  furze  patches ;  and  I  dare  say 
their  old  companions  the  plovers  and  the  wheat- 
ears  rejoice  to  see  them  once  more,  and  the  rab- 
bits gambol  all  the  blither  for  their  return. 
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Most  manias,  whether  chronic  or  acute,  fail 
to  become  cosmopolite;  they  rage  within  a 
limited  area,  bevond  which  they  do  not  spread ; 
or  they  are  confined  to  certain  cksses  of  society, 
above  or  below  which  they  do  not  rise  or  sink. 
The  rows  of  Donnybrook  Fair  are  a  notoriously 
Irish  mania;  howlinfi^  religious  revivals  are 
American  manifestations.  In  one  century, 
choice  tulips  hardly  got  out  of  the  hands  of 
merchant  princes ;  in  another,  they  became 
the  exclusive  delight  of  weavers.  Auricalas, 
with  their  formal  and  powdery  beauty,  have 
been  stigmatised/  by  those  who  cannot  grow 
them,  as  shoemakers'  flowers.  Lancashire  is 
the  centre  of  the  gooseberry  mania.  Bull- 
fighting is  a  mania,  which,  although  fierce  on 
the  spot,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  gaining 
ground  outside  the  Spanish  dominions.  Every 
country  in  Europe  has  its  own  special  mania ; 
and  there  are  doubtless  plenty  of  little  localities, 
both  within  the  pale  oi  Christendom  and  with- 
out it,  each  with  its  own  pet  mania,  which,  as 
hr  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is  concerned,  is  bom 
to  break  out  unseen  and  waste  its  weakness  on 
the  desert  air. 

My  nephew  is  a  victim  of  the  last  new  mania. 

Harry  is  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  being  neither 
rebellious,  saucy,  unsteady,  nor  priggish.  Eor 
his  age  I  thought  him  wonderfully  quiet  and 
studious,  given  to  more  serious  pursuits  than 
most  other  juveniles.  He  brougnt  with  him, 
from  Dr.  Trimmebov's  establishment,  a  thick 
square  strong-bound  manuscript,  entirely  filled 
with  a  series  of  sums,  ranging  from  simple  and 
compound  addition  Twith  the  lines  ruled  with 
red  ink),  through  cube-root  extraction,  tare  and 
tret,  interest  for  various  terms  and  at  various 
rates  per  cent,  timber-measuring  and  land-sur- 
veying, and  concluding  with  a  mild  foretaste  of 
trif|;onometry :  showing  how  to  calculate  the 
height  of  a  steeple — aU  transcribed  in  his  own 
handwriting,  with  corrections,  piksim,  by  the 
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head  usher.  It  was  (for  it  is  no  longer)  an 
autograph  volume  of  which  any  ciphering-master 
in  the  land  might  boast. 

His  aunt  Aebecca  (mj  maiden  sister)  and 
myself,  after  close  inspection  of  the  manuscript, 
WOTC  duly  edified — so  duly,  in  fact,  that  I  believe 
we  never  opened  it  afterwards,  until  the  occa- 
sion I  am  about  to  relate.  But  what  subse- 
quently excited  our  approbation  was  the  con- 
stant reference  which  Harry  made  to  his  model 
ciphering-book.  He  would  lay  down  the  Times 
to  recur  to  its  perusal.  When  I  opened  a  light 
chat  on  the  City  article,  he  would  take  up  nis 
book,  as  a  help  to  a  clearer  comprehension  of 
the  topic.  If,  alluding  to  the  Court  of  the 
Vatican,  I  mentioned  tlie  intrigues  of  the  ex- 
King  of  Naples,  he  replied  perhaps,  consulting 
the  book  again,  "Ah,  yes;  I  have  it."  Hi 
wondered  wuether  Hesse  would  make  it  up  with 
Prussia,  "  Let  me  see ;  unluckily,  no,"  was  his 
ans\!V^er,  after  a  glance  at  the  oracle.  He  never 
parted  from  the  oook.  He  thought  more  of  the 
book  than  Abemethy  did  of  hts.  It  was  his 
handy  book,  his  vade  mecum,  his  manual,  his 
companion  by  day,  and  his  bedfellow,  I  believe, 
by  night.  Beholding  thb  strong  attachment  to 
figures,  vague  thoughts  came  over  us  of  his 
being  destined  to  succeed  the  astronomer-royal, 
or  to  rival  the  fame  of  Bidder  and  Babbage. 

At  the  same  time  he  seemed  to  become 
stran^ly  and  even  unpleasantly  inquisitive  re- 
specting our  own  private  affairs.  Neither 
Rebecca  nor  myself  receive  letters  that  contain 
deep  secrets,  political  or  family.  We  do  not 
correspond  with  Garibaldi,  Mazzini,  or  the 
Count  de  Chambord.  We  hold  no  communica- 
tion, in  cypher  or  otherwise,  with  any  foreign 
government.  Still,  we  like  that  the  few  letters 
we  do  receive  should  be  regarded  with  respect- 
ful reverence — should  be  touch-me-nots,  scarcely 
to  be  looked  at,  handed  in  on  a  waiter.  We 
even  thought  of  starting  tlie  fashion  of  having 
them  covered  with  a  napkin  besides.  Instead 
of  which,  Harry  at  once  took  to  answering  the 
postman's  knock,  although  Mrs.  Price,  our 
fiousekeeper,  always  did  so  before  his  arrival. 
Not  only  that :  we  felt  aware  that  the  outside  of 
every  letter  was  scrupulously  examined  while 
he  closed  thehalldoor  as  slowly  as  possible  and 
returned  to  the  breakfast-room  at  a  funeral 
pace.  Newspapers  sent  by  absent  friends — 
three  distinguished  families  on  our  visiting 
list  were  then  enjoying  a  continental  tour — 
were  subjected  to  the  same  inspection.  Every 
cast-off  envelope  was  carefully  but  silently 
secured,  for  the  sake,  as  we  thought,  of  study- 
ing and  comparing  the  handwritmg.  We  no- 
ticed also  that,  young  as  he  was,  more  letters 
arrived  for  him  than  for  us,  the  contents  of 
which  he  never  communicated.  Strange,  and 
slightly  impertinent !  ^ 

Xesterday,  Rebecca's  forbearance  could  hold 
out  no  longer.  At  the  postman's  rap,  Harry 
jumped  up  as  usual,  before  Mrs.  Price — ^who  is 
not  so  active  as  she  was  twenty  years  ago — 
could  get  to  the  door ;  and  he  returned  with  two 
letters,  one  half  hidden  in  the  cuff  of  his  sleeve, 
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while  he  deyoored  the  direction  of  the  other 
with  hiB  eyes.  We  bad  long  been  expecting 
that  letter.  It  contained,  we  knew,  an  expres- 
sion of  thanks  and  safe  arrival  in  Qaeenaland 
from  a  penniless  but  bard-worldng  young  woman 
whom  my  sister  believed  sbe  was  r«Jly  pa- 
triating,  while  ex-ps^riating  her,  at  her  own  ex- 
pense. In  truth,  the  gbrl's  sweetheart  had  pur- 
posely gone  out  before  her,  with  an  understand- 
rog,  aiS  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  his 
well'lveloved.  We  wished  this  little  romance,  in 
whidi  Rebecca  was  an  accomplice,  to  be  kept  as 
snogas  possibb. 

"That  is  «y  letter,  sir,"  observed  my  sister, 
sternly;  "and  I  should  be  fflad  to  have  it,  and 
others  for  the  future,  brought  in  direetiy,  witb- 
wA  beixig  quite  so  closel  v  examined.  In  my  time^ 
young  people  did  not  take  such  liberties." 

"^Because   in   your    time "   stammered 

Harrr,  not  daring  to  finish. 

"  Becanse  why,  sir  ?    I  insist  on  knowing." 

"  Beoaiose  in  your  very,  very  young  time,  annt, 
there  were  no  audi  things  as  postage  stamps. 
They  are  a  magnifieent  invention  of  modem 
times.  Here  is  uie  letter ;  but  pray  do  give  me 
the  envelope." 

"  For  wnat  ?  What  interest  or  right,  sir,  can 
you  possibly  have  to  inspect  the  postoiarks  of 
my  correspondence.  And,  now  we  talk  of  cor- 
xesBoadenoe,  I  should  like  to  be  informed  what 
is  the  natare  of  yours.  It  may  be  all  right  and 
proper,  and  I  due  say  it  is ;  but,  until  you  are 
onehsnd-twenty,  and  we  are  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  of  your  guardianship,  I  may 
observe  that  your  uncle  and  mjself  ought  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  its  nature,  and  to  have 
some  idea  of  the  persons  with  whom  it  takes 
plaee.^ 

Bebecca  uttered  tlus  little  leeture  with  all  the 
dry  decision  she  could  muster,  looking  at  me,  at 
the  dose  of  her  speech,  to  second  the  motion. 
Then»  as  she  really  loved  her  nephew,  and  was 
too  kkd-heartedto  feel  easy  while  administering 
reproof,  she  made  a  retreat  and  avoided  further 
discussioa  by  Iveakinff  the  seal  of  her  letter 
and  becoming  obsorbea  in  its  perusal  I  said 
noUuntf.  Harry  blushed,  not  a  guilty  blush, 
but  a  vlush  as  it  were  protesting  agunst  un- 
just trttitment.  He  soon  left  the  house~-a8  he 
afterwards  confessed,  to  iiiake  private  arrange- 
ments with  the  postman. 

During  his  abs^ice,  and  while  Bebecca  was 
making  oat  her  multi-crossed  epistle,  breathing 
a  satisfactory  "Ah  I"  at  intervals,  I  went  up- 
stairs to  my  room,  to  look  out  of  window  with 
my  hands  in  mypookets,  as  my  wont  is  when 
uiythBi^  occurs  to  puzzle  me.  His  room  door 
stood  lyar,  suggesting  the  possibility  of  finding 
a  clue  to  the  correspondenee  of  which  Bebecca 
disapprovsed.  In  a  snug  comer  of  his  bookoase 
was^the  well-worn  cipheriDg*book,  which  would 
not  have  invited  further  attention  but  ibr  its 
bloated  appearance,  so  to  speak.  It  had  grown 
plethoric,  abdominal,  and  fat.  It  seemed  to  have 
taken  in  more  flood  thincs  than  it  could  well 
digest.  It  was  filled  to  repYetioxi,  witness  suncby 
anoks,  in  ^te  of  the  extra  bindmg  duly  changed 


in  the  school  bill, 
to  find  a  further  1 
matical  abilities,  i 
thickness  to  arise  from  lonritiunio  calculations 
of  excessive  profundity.  The  suns,  no  doubt, 
would  be  overlaid  with  algebraic  corollaries  and 
commentaries.  I  opened  toe  vf^ume^  half-fearing 
to  behold  an  increase  of  figures,  ascending  ver- 
tically or  descending  transvefsdy,  and  garnished 
with  scales  of  red  ruled  tines. 

Next  the  cover  were  loose  letters,  evidently 
not,  as  Bebecca  dreaded  they  were,  from  any 
young  person  of  the  gentler  sex.  "  Your  h^t 
favour  duly  reoeived,"  "  on  the  30th  ult.  we  had 
the  honour  to  forward,"  would  hardly  be  the 
forms  in  which  a  fair  one  would  avow  her  sus* 
ceptibilities.  There  was  mention  of  "Franoet 
1848,"  " France, republic, preaidenee,"  "private 
offices,"  '' scarce  envelopes,"  and  "keal  corre- 
spondence," wliioh  could  have  reference  only  to 
business  or  polities.  Was  my. nephew  in  secret 
traiiung  for  the  foreign  seoretaiyship  P  But  on 
turning  over  the  once  arithmetical  pages,  a 
wonderful  tranaformatian  met  my  eye,  explain- 
ing the  obese  condition  of  the  book.  It  was 
not  exactly  a  palimpsest  manuscript,  but  had 
been  efEsced  bv  linings  of  paper  mosaic.  Hach 
page  was  neatly  rukd  with  bhie  ink  into  small 
square  divisions  ouite  urrespective  of  the  sums 
upon  it,  and  nearly  eaoh  division  was  occupied 
by  a  postage  stamp  of  some  nation,  ookmy,  or 
community,  whose  name  was  hand-printed  on  a 
smart  label  pasted  at  the  top  of  tne  page.  A 
few  old  postage  envelopes  were  honoured  with 
a  broad-margined  page  to  themsdves. 

Beside  the  vorame  were  three  or  fear  pam- 
phlets, in  French  and  in  Fnglish,  of  Parisian, 
Belgian,  and  British  nublic^tion,  the  happy 
authors  of  which  conid  boaat  their  second 
editions,  revised,  corrected  and  enlarged,  with 
reprodttetion  forbidden  and  every  right  reserved. 
I  bebdd  Aids  to  Stamy)  Colleeters ;  being  a  list 
of  English  and  Foreign  Postage  Stamps  in 
Cirouktion  since  1840.  I  behdd  Catalogue  des 
Timbcea-PoBte  oi^  dans  lee  divers  £tats  du 
Globe.  Further,  I  eacw  Manud  du  Coileo- 
tionneur  de  Timbres<>Poste,  on  Nomenclature 
g^rale  de  tous  les  timbres  adopt^s  dans  les 
divers  pays  de  rUnivevs;  as  if  tlie  author. 
Monsieur  J.  B.  Moens,  were  on  intimate  terms 
with  postmssters  residing  in  the  pbmets  Venus 
and  Jupiter.  He  assuies  us  that  the  stamp- 
collector  may  apply  to  him  in  all  eonfidenee ;  for 
the  oorrespondaits  whom  he  has  with  the 
stmnger  enable  him  continually  to  supply  the 

Siei^ty  of  all  the  stamps  (of  the  universe  P). 
d  then  there  was  a  severe  libdlua,  of  ninety- 
•seven  pages,  Timbres-Poste,  without  preface, 
oommentary,  or  peroration,  but  an  index  only, 
"on  sale  chez  Laplaate,  Dealer  in  Postage 
Stamps  for  Collections,  I,  Rue  Christine,  1, 
Paris."  This  last  looked  about  as  light  read- 
inf  as  a  list  of  fixed  stars,  or  the  aatrono- 
mieal  portions  of  DietriehBen's  Almanadr. 
Besides,  and  on  the  saaw  shdf,  were  ranged 
grammars  and  dictionaries  of  fonign  tongues, 
picked  up  at  book-ataUs;  tables  of  £uff)peaa 
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eoiiiB,  -weights,  and  measmies,  and,  backing  and 
supporting  all,  like  a  substantial  buttress,  a  solid 
tome,  entitled  Manuel  du  NdgoUant,  Traiie, 
th^oiiqne  et  pratique  des  Sciences  Commer- 
ciales.  For  this  learned  treatise  the  name  of 
the  author,  L.  Rothsohild,  inspired  me  with  a 
oertab  awe.  I  left  it  untouched,  and  turned 
over  with  bewilderment  the  pages  of  the  meta- 
raorohoaed  artthmetical  reconi. 

While  60  dom?,  a  light  step  bounded  up- 
stairs. It  was  Hmtj,  wno  thus  caught  me  in 
his  sanotum,  rummaging  his  private  shelves, 
and  surrounded  by  his  precious  documents 
tossed  about  in  disorder.  The  boy  looked  as- 
tonished, but  not  in  the  least  abashed  or 
ashamed.  Se  stood  his  ground  like  a  man. 
After  the  first  surprise  at  seeing  me  there,  he 
seemed  flattered  rather  than  ouerwise  by  the 
curiosity  I  me  nanifnlsDg. 

"And  how  did  yea  eoiae  by  all  this  rub- 
bishriasked. 

**Bj  excfaan^s  with  correspondents,  unde," 
was  faiB  veph^,  m  justiication,  ^'aad  fdso  with 
my  pooket-Aoncff . 

*'  You  were  at  liberty,  certainly,  to  spend  it 
on  this,  as  weU  as  on  any  other  kannfess  wm- 
sense ;  still  it  is  a  pity  to  throw  wmey  into  the 
atreet." 

**  I  beg  your 'paMJon,  uncle ;  it  is  not  thrown 
away  at  all.  I  nave  nnHb  a  good  i&vestmeot. 
My  stamp  album  is  worth  twenty  po«nds,  if  it 
is  worth  a  single  shilling." 

''When you  have  proved  that  it  is  wavth  a 
shiUing,  I  wiQ  bediev«  that  it  willietch  twenty 
pounds." 

"That  is  easily  done.  You  know,  uncle, 
theve  are  tiwo  sorts  ef  calleotions  of  stamps, 
Uie  waaohle  and  the  imnaonlate.  Macukte 
stamps,  €fr  such  as  hwe  passed  tbrough  the 
post,  are  marked,  to  prevent  theur  being  used 
again.  I  do  not  claim  any  value  for  those,  be- 
cause you,  perhaps,  will  not  admit  that  they 
have  any  value." 

I  nodded  my  perfect  assent  to  thss. 

"  And  yet  I  harve  a  Neapolitan  atanp — here 
it  is^-of  the  late  King  Bomba,  which  iwonki 
not  part  with,  for  flye  shillings.  Besides,  as 
each  couatiy  has  different  poiiage»stamp8»  so 
has  each  a  di£ferettt  node  of  dmoing  Uiem. 
Just  look,  UBde.  England  does  it  by  black 
bars,  Hesse  Darmataitt  by  concentric  circles, 
France  by  a  wumber  of  httle  black  apota.  !Now, 
as  it  is  posaibie  that  the  rarity  of  certain  discon- 
tinaed  stamps^will  tempt  forgers  tO'iauiate  them, 
if  they  cenanit  any  eiror  in  uu  mode  of  delsee- 
mcnt,  they  will  be  caught  most  assuredly. 
Therefore,  an  authentic  postmark  on  a  stamp 
conllrms  its  genuineness  and  increases  its 
worth " 

^^Whichliwior©." 

''I  mast  teu  you  a  tnie  story,  which  I  heard 
at  the  lyc^  A  maid-servant,  who  »ade  me 
of  a  postB|>e4t«np  for  tin  flnt  time  in  her  life. 


bad  noticed  that  all  the  letters  she  took  in  for 
her  master  were  dotted  with  black  over  the 
stamp,  l&e  this  bead  of  the  llepubho.  She 
supposed  it  was  done  to  make  the  stamps  stack 


better,  and  imitated  it  as  well  as  she  oould  with 
a  pen.  At  the  post-office,  it  was  at  flrst  sus- 
pected that  some  one  bad  used  an  old  stamp,  to 
cheat  the  goyemment.  Inquiries  were  made, 
and  learned  '  experts'  set  to  work,  who  proved 
the  girl's  innocence  of  intentional  wrong.  She 
got  off  with  an  admonition,  lucky  enough  to 
escape  farther  trouble." 

"  is  it  possible  she  could  have  been  so  stupid  ?** 

"  There  are  more  stupid  things  done  than  that. 
Among  the  curiosities  found  in  letter-boxes  are 
unstamped  letters  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
minglea  with  them,  though  not  exactly  in  the 
saaie  proportion,  single  loose  postal-stamps. 
There  are  people  ignorant  enough,  afl«r  they 
have  written  and  directed  their  letter,  to  boy  a 
stunp  at  the  office,  and  then,  instead  of  sticking 
it  on  the  letter,  to  throw  it  into  the  box  at  the 
same  time  with  the  letter,  suppoaisg  iAat  to  be 
the  mode  of  pr^vment.  Theclezksdo  the  best 
they  can  to  distribute  justaee,  in  the  shape  of 
stamps,  amongst  the  unprovided  letters;  but 
their  utmost  imparitahijr  may  not  prevent  some 
letter-writers  from  rea^g  what  tney  have  not 
sown." 

"  Beautiful  simplicity  1  But  yon  were  to  prove 
that  your  aUmm  is  worth  a  shilling." 

"  uisAantly,  unele.  My  cdleetion  is,  for  the 
most  part,  Bnealote,  consisting  of  old  stamps. 
I  am  not  rich  enough  to  procuve  unused  etamps 
of  all  the  coantries  in  £iirope — ^not  to  speak  of 
the  colonies — ^neveitheleas  I  have  a  few.  Now 
yen  must  aoknowledge,  uncle,  thatnnused  stamps 
are  worth  their  cost  price.  Here  is  a  Wurtem- 
bujgatamp  lor  six  kreuzera;  here,  a  Swiss  one 
for  forty  ra|^»n,  a  Belgian  oae  for  forty  cea- 
tines,  A  Norwegian  one  for  ei^t  skilling,  and  a 
Fhissian  one  Cor  four  silbergroschen,  all  unused. 
Their  joint  Take  is  more  than  aahilling  fingUsh.'' 

<'I  don't  know,"  I  demurred,  epeakiqg  the 
iaruth. 

"Agtin,  hcHB  are  French  immaeulates  for 
eighty,  forty,  twenty,  ten,  Aye,.fliii  oae  oentime 
respectively ;  that's  ummk  than  a  shillhig.  And 
here  nre  Siiglish  ones  for  sixpence,  fonrpence, 
thMepenee,  twopence,  and  one  penny.  I^they 
make  aahilliagP    Sh,  nneler 

"  I  suppose  they  do,  and  that  yen  iiave  the 
best  of  toe  amment." 

"Yes.  And  I  am  in  hopes,  uncle,  that  I 
shaU  be  able  to  make  you  entertain  a  higher 
ophiian  of . postage  stamj^e.  They  are  a  great 
dmeevery ;  and  if  eo,  their  history  is  well  worth 
studying.  The  man  who  invettbedthesi  deserves 
as  mum  honour  as  he  who  invented  com  for 
cash  tnonacAions.  By  stiekinB  *  bit  of  paper, 
with  a  government  mark,  on  a  letter,  you  oom- 
mand  its  drii^epy,  ae  soon  as  may  fae»  at  any 
place  vou  choose  to  name.  All  the  fonnalities 
and  Mays  of  money  payments  are  avoided, 
including  those  connected  with  the  money 
exchange  of  the  foreign  countries  which  a  letter 
may  have  to  traverse." 

"  That  is,  vou  mean  to  say  that  postage-stamps 
are  a  simple  and  eonveni^t  u>cai  of  paper 
money  f" 

''  I  beg  your  pardon.    Postage-stamps  are 
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not  paper  money;  they  are  much  more  than, 
and  superior  to,  paper  money.  Paper  money 
supposes  moneyed  capital  of  the  precious  metals, 
and,  to  have  any  worth,  must  be  backed  by  a 
bank  with  bullion  in  it  sufficient  to  pay  them  off 
whenever  required.  The  bullion  may  run  short, 
*  be  spent,  or  stolen;  the  bank  may  fail,  and  the 
paper  be  good  for  nothing  but  to  light  a  cigar 
with.  Postage-stamps  represent  not  cash  to  oe 
paid  but  a  service  to  be  rendered;  the  only 
capital  they  suppose  is  the  existence  of  human 
limbs  and  brains  and  the  continuance  of  civilised 
society.  So  long  as  European  nations  endure, 
and  people  have  a  mutual  interest  in  knowing 
what  is  going  on  in  other  places,  a  postage- 
stamp  can  never  fall  to  the  level  of  a  bank- 
note issued  by  a  broken  bank.  Perhaps  even, 
one  of  these  days,  we  shall  have  stamps  to  pre- 
pay other  services  besides  letter-carrying." 

'*  Your  imagination  is  running  along,  my  boy, 
faster  than  I  can  follow  it." 

"  Not  at  all,  uncle;  for  the  scheme  is  already 
put  in  practice  to  a  limited  extent.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  ticket  for  soup  P** 

"I  think,  Harry,  I  have.  But  what  has  that 
to  do  with  it  P" 

"A  ticket  for  soup  (about  which  so  many 
jokes  have  been  made)  is  a  promise,  bv  charit- 
able persons,  of  a  gift  to  be  made.  The  soup 
received  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  is  it 
not  P  Applying  the  same  principle  to  business, 
there  are  restaurants  in  Paris  who  sell  jovl 
packets  of  tickets  for  dinners.  Instead  of  paying 
tor  your  board  by  the  month  (and  paymg  for 
nothing  whenever  you  are  asked  out  to  dinner), 
you  keep  the  tickets  in  your  pocket-book,  and, 
whenever  you  want  to  dine,  yon  present  one ; 
exactly  as,  when  you  want  to  send  a  letter,  jou 
stick  upon  it  the  proper  stamp,  and  put  it  into 
the  letter-box.  The  restaurant's  ticket  is  a 
dinner  stamp ;  it  prepays  the  butcher,  the  cook^ 
the  wine-merchant,  the  rent  of  the  dining-room, 
and  the  use  of  the  dinner  things,  all  through  the 
agency  of  the  head  of  the  establishment,  who  is 
always  there  to  supply  the  meal  contracted  for 
whenever  called  upon  to  do  so.  Subscription  to 
the  opera  is  sometning  of  the  same  kind.  All  I 
say  IS  that  we  may  carry  the  stamp  system 
further,  applying  it  perhaps  to  medical  attend- 
ance." 

"We  will  ask  the  Doctor  what  he  has  to 
say  to  it.  Meanwhile,  I  begin  to  think  that 
your  time  and  money  may  not  have  been  spent 
on  mere  nnmeaning  bits  of  coloured  paper.  To 
convince  me  thoroughly,  can  you  stand  an 
examination  in  the  contents  of  your  own  stamp- 
book  P" 

"  I  believe  so,  uncle.  Please  begin  wherever 
yon  like." 

"How  does  a  natiye  Hanoyerian  spell  the 
name  of  his  country  P" 

"With  two  «s;  jy.  fl,  double  «." 

"What  does  Sverige  mean?" 

"  Sverige  is  Sweden." 

"WhatisaFreimarkeP" 

"A  Swedish  Freimarke,  an  Austrian  Post- 
stempel,  a  Hanoverian  Bestellgeld-frei^  a  Dutch 


Post-zegel,  a  French  Timbre-poste,  an  ItaUan 
Francobollo,  a  Hamburg  or  Lubeck  Postmarke, 
are  all  and  equally  postage  stamps." 

"  What  is  the  shape  of  a  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
stamp?"  ^ 

"Triangular.  The  Trench  fellows  at  our 
lyc^e,  when  I  showed  them  the  beginning  of 
my  collection,  were  struck  most  of  all  with  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  British  possessions. 
I  told  them  they  might  have  the  same,  if  they 
only  had  the  perseverance  to  go  and  settle  in 
foreign  lands.  But  they  are  a  too  stay-at-home 
people  for  that.  Wherever  they  go,  they  are 
always  thinking  of  their  village  steeple." 

"What  are  the  stamps  with  a  crowned  lion 
holding  a  shield,  marked  nine  grazie  and  six 
grazieP" 

"Ah!  those  are  Tuscan,  beginning  to  be 
rare  and  valuable.  A  collector  sets  a  value  on 
a  postage  stamp  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
stability  and  prosperity  of  the  state  by  which  it 
is  issued.  Those  of  the  overthrown  Italian 
Ducliies,  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Modena,  never 
very  numerous,  are  now  scarce,  and  will  soon 
be  priceless.  The  stamps  of  transitional  govern- 
ments, like  the  last  French  Eepublic,  are  eagerly 
sought,  for  the  same  reason.  I  am  thinking  of 
investmg  a  trifle  in  Boman  Pontifical  stamps. 
When  the  temporal  power  has  come  to  an  end, 
those  stamps  will  command  anything  in  the  way 
of  exchange." 

"  What  are — ^I  can't  make  them  out  myself 
— those  very  pretty  stamps,  with  oval  medaihons, 
green,  red,  and  blue,  in  the  midst  of  drapery  of 
a  different  colour  ?*' 

"Those  are  Eussian,  for  thirty,  twenty,  and 
ten  copecks  each.  I  cannot  read  the  legend  or. 
inscription,  because  I  have  not  yet  been  able  ta 
set  myself  up  with  a  Russian  alphabet,  and  a 
grammar  and  dictionary  to  follow.*' 

"  Your  aunt  and  myself  will  manage  that  be- 
tween us.  Let  us  now  go  and  see  whether  she 
has  finished  her  letter." 

"  You  have  been  a  long  while  up-siairs,"  ob- 
served Rebecca,  as  we  entered,  returning  her 
spectacles  to  their  case,  and  handing  me  her 
Australian  epistle  to  read.  "  She  is  quite  well 
and  happy.  She  has  had  a  little  boy,  and  is  ex- 
pecting another.  She  sends  her  duty  and  some 
Queensland  bird-skins  by  the  next  mail,  hoping 
that  you  and  I  are  the  same." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,  though  the  news  is  a  little 
confused.  Harry  has  been  showing  me  his 
correspondence.  Yon  may  give  him  the  envelope, 
or  he  will  be  content  with  the  stamp  alone." 


AN  ESCAPE  FROM  SIBERIA. 

TifEBE  is  now  living  in  Paris  a  quiet  nn- 
assuming  literary  man,  named  Rnfin  Piotrowski, 
a  professor  at  the  Polish  emigrant  school  at  Lea 
Batignolles,  who,  sixteen  years  ago,  performed 
a  feat  of  hardihood  which,  for  energy,  enterprise^ 
and  perseverance,  is  almost  without  a  parallel. 
This  worthy  gentleman,  arrested  at  Kamanie9, 
in  Podolia^  while  on  a  patriotic  mission  from 
his  brother  exiles  in  Paris,  and  conveyed  in 
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chains  to  Siberia,  effected  his  escape  from  the 
"  Katorga»"  or  convict  prison  of  Ekaterininski- 
Zavod  on  the  banks  of  the  Irtisch.  He  has  lately 
recorded  his  adventures  in  three  octavo  volumes, 
bearing  tlie  title  of  "  Pamietniki  Rufina  Pietrow- 
skiego*^  (Posen,  1861),  and  from  this  work  the 
following  narrative  is  compiled.  The  whole 
book  is  full  of  interest,  but  our  limits  compel 
us  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  facts  of  the  cou- 
rageous Pole's  escape,  which  we  give  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  his  own  words : 

The  first  point  to  be  well  considered  was  the 
direction  ox  my  dangerous  joumev.  After 
abandoning  many  plans,  I  resolved  to  seek 
safety  towards  the  north,  across  the  Und  moun- 
tains, by  the  steppe  of  Petchora  and  Archangel. 
Having  come  to  this  decision,  all  my  inouiries 
henceforward  were  directed  towards  ootain- 
ing  information  concerning  the  countries  that 
border  the  White  Sea,  and,  thanks  to  the 
cosmopolite  character  of  our  bagnio,  and 
the  number  of  merchants  and  travellers  who 
came  to  Ekaterininski-Zavod  from  all  Quarters,  I 
soon  completed  my  education.  More  slowly  and 
painkiUy  X  collected  together  the  objects  mdis- 
pensable  for  my  journey — the  first  and  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  a  passport.  There  are  two 
sorts  of  passports  for  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia, 
who  share  in  the  Russian  desire  for  travel^one 
of  short  date,  for  places  near,  and  the  other  for 
long  distances,  delivered  by  the  superior  autho- 
rities, on  stamped  paper,  which  is^  called  a 
plakatny.  I  succeeded  in  fabricating  both. 
Certain  trades  and  employments  are  carried  on 
in  the  bagnio  by  those  who  have  previously 
learnt  and  wish  to  pursue  them,  and  a  convict 
whom  I  knewi  a  skilful  coiner,  sold  me  for  a  few 
roubles  an  excellent  die  of  the  imperial  arms ; 
as  to  the  indispensable  stamped^  paper  it  was 
easy  enough  for  me  to  secrete  a  sheet  out  of  the 
many  I  used  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  My 
next  care  was  to  transform  myself,  morally  and 
physically,  into  a  native  of  Siberia  fSiberski 
tchelovi^k).  I  had  long  suffered  my  oeard  to 
erow,  and  in  time  it  reached  to  a  respectable 
length ;  after  some  trouble  I  also  became  pos- 
sessor of  a  Siberian  headdress,  made  of  sheep- 
skin, and  worn  with  the  wool  inside,  and  thus 
my  external  appearance  was  complete.  Finally, 
deduction  made  of  the  sums  which  various  pur- 
chases cost,  there  remained  180  roubles  in  assig- 
nats  (about  8/.  sterling),  very  little  for  so  long  a 
journey,  and  unfortunately  greatly  diminished  oy 
an  accident  at  the  very  outset. 

By  the  latter  end  of  January  1846,  all  my 

g reparations  were  made,  and  the  period  seemed 
ignly  favourable  for  my  enterprise,  in  conse- 
?uence  of  the  proximity  of  the  great  fair  of 
rbit,  at  the  foot  of  tne  XJralian  mountains, 
whither  the  natives  of  eastern  Russia  flock  in 
vast  numbers,  covering  the  roads  with  innume- 
rable trains  of  merchandise  and  travellers.  I 
flattered  myself  with  the  hope  of  being  con- 
founded with  the  crowd,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  8th  of  February  I  quitted  the  establish- 
ment of  Ekaterininski-Zavod,  and  struck  into  a 
cross  road.    I  wore  three  shirts,  a  coloured  one 


above  my  trousers  after  the  Russian  fashion, 
a  waistcoat  and  wide  trousers  of  thick  doth, 
and  over  my  coloured  shirt  an  armiak  or  jad^et 
of  sheepskm  well  prepared  with  suet,  which 
reached  to  my  knees ;  a  girdle  of  tri-colouied 
wool  confined  my  waist,  and  surmounting  mj 
head-dress  was  a  round  cap  of  red  velvet  bordered 
with  fur,  worn  by  merchants'  clerks  and  Siberian 
peasants  on  festivals.  I  was  also  wrapped  in  a 
large  wide  pelisse,  the  collar  of  whicn,  turned 
up  and  fastened  by  a  handkerchief  knotted 
round  it,  not  only  preserved  me  from  the  cold, 
but  also  helped  to  conceal  my  face.  High  boots 
well  tanned  and  large  sheep-skin  cloves  com- 
pleted my  costume.  A  bag  which  I  carried  in 
my  hand  held  a  second  pair  of  boots,  a  fourth 
shirt,  a  pair  of  blue  trousers  such  as  are  worn 
in  summer,  some  bread  and  some  dried  fish.  In 
the  leff  of  my  right  boot  I  concealed  a  large 
poniard ;  I  placed  my  money  inside  my  waist- 
coat in  notes  of  five  and  ten  roubles,  and  for 
support  and  defence  I  was  armed  with  a  thick 
knotted  stick.  It  froze  hard,  and  the  rime 
glistened  in  the  moonlight  as  I  advanced  to- 
wards the  Irtisch,  the  frozen  surface  of  which  I 
quickly  crossed  uid  took  the  road  to  Tara,  a 
small  town  about  seven  miles  from  my  place  of 
detention.  I  had  scarcely  crossed  the  river 
when  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  sledge  behind  me. 
I  trembled,  but  determined  to  let  the  nocturnal 
traveller  pass,  whoever  he  might  be.  It  was  a 
peasant  eouig  to  Tara,  who  stopped,  and  after  a 
short  oolloquy  proposed  to  give  me  a  lift  for  fifty 
copecks  (about  eightpence).  I  took  my  place 
beside  him,  and  we  set  off  at  a  gallop ;  my  com- 
panion was  pressed  for  time,  the  frozen  road  was 
smooth  as  glass,  and  cold  lent  the  horses 
wings,  so  that  in  half  an  hour  we  arrived  at 
Tara.  The  peasant  set  me  down  in  the  streets 
and  pushed  on.  At  the  first  house  I  saw^  I 
approached  the  window  and  in  a  loud  voice, 
alter  the  Russian  fashion,  asked  for  horses  to 
go  to  the  fair  of  Irbit.  A  bar^^ain  was  struck 
for  eight  copecks  a  verst,  and  m  a  few  minutes 
the  horses  were  harnessed  to  a  sledge.  Then 
came  the  question:  "Where  are  you  fromP' 

"Tomsk,"  I  repUed;  "I  am  clerk  to  N 

(the  first  name  I  thought  of),  my  master  has 
gone  to  Irbit ;  I  remained  to  settle  some 
matters,  and  am  so  much  behind  hand  that  I 
fear  I  shidl  get  into  a  scrape.  Drive  quicklyi 
and  you  shall  Jiave  something  to  drink." 

The  driver  whistled,  and  the  horses  darted 
away  at  full  speed.  Dark  clouds  now  covered 
the  sky,  snow  began  to  fall  quickly,  and  my 
conductor  lost  his  way.  After  turning,  first  this 
way,  then  that,  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  a 
stand-still,  and  said  we  must  pass  the  night  in 
the  forest.  I  cannot  describe  tlie  anguish  I 
experienced  till  dayllcht  came,  expecting  every 
moment  to  hear  the  bells  of  the  Kipitkas  sent  in 
pursuit  of  me  from  Ekaterininski-Zavod,  from 
which  we  were  not  more  than  four  leagues 
distant.  I  abused  the  driver,  threatened  him 
with  the  police,  and  ordered  him  to  return  to 
Tara  where,  I  said,  I  should  get  another  sledge. 
He  obeyed,  but  had  hardly  gone  a  verst  when 
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hie  cried  out  that  he  saw  the  road  be  oughi  to 
have  foUowed.  From  that  moment  he  made 
ererj  efifort  to  make  up  for  the  time  we  had  loBt» 
andwe  sooa  arrired  al  the  n^t  poflt-hoase^  where, 
after  Lhad  had  aome  tea,  I  bargained  £or  freah 
horses  and  ccmtiniied  ray  jouniey.  In  this 
manner  I  got  on  ehieiy,  niibil  late  at  night  I 
arriyed  at  the  TilLige  of  Soldataakaia,  where  I 
became  the  yictim  of  an  audaciouB  and  distreas* 
in^  robbery*  I  had  no  chai^  to  pay  the 
dnyer,  and.  and.  entered  with  him  into  a  small 
ina  where  there  were  a  nnmber  of  dranken 
people.  I  had  taken  some  notes  oat  of  my 
waistcoat  for  the  innrkeeper  to  change  them, 
when,  by  a  rash  of  the  dninkeik  crowd,  either 
on  poipose  or  by  accident^  I  was  thrust  from 
the  table  where  my  money  was  spread  out, 
and  some  ^ck  hand  immeaiately  seized  it.  Li 
vain  I  cned  out,  I  oonld  not  discover  the 
robber,  and  as  to  calling  for  the  police,  I  took 
care  not  to  do  that.  My  stock  was  thus  reduced 
by  forty  roubles^  but  worse  thaathis  was  the  loss 
of  two  pracious  papers,  taken  at  the.same  seizure. 
One  of  them  was  anote  I  had  carefully  made  of  all 
the  towns  and  villages  which  I  had  to  pass 
through  until  I  readied  Arehangel;  the  other 
was  my  stamped  passport,  my  fmnoipal  safe- 
guard, my  gteaA  resource  for  disarming  suspicion. 
My  despair  was  agociaing,  but  it  was  useless 
to  give  way  to  ik  I  could  not  abandon  my 
enterprise :  as  well  be  captured  in  one  plaoe  as 
another,  and  every  step  forward  was  nearer 
ArcfaangeL  Sol  continued  my  journey,  and  net- 
ting shortly  upon  the  high  road  to  Imt^  fell  in 
wi&  innumeraUe  sledges,  all  bound  for,  or 
returning  from,  the  fair.  This  raised  my  spirits, 
and  I  minded  with  the  vast  cort^,  consoling 
myself  with  the  belief  that  it  woula  be  next  to 
impossible  to  distinguish  a  political  criminal  in 
the  midst  of  sudi  a  host.  l?here  is  no  eountry 
in  which  travelling  on  the  ^gb  road  is  so  rapid 
as  in  Siberia,  and  in  proof  of  this  I  may  state 
that  at  tiie  close  of  tne  third  day  after  my  evar 
sion,  and  notwithstanding  the  time  lost  m  the 
forest  of  T^a^  I  found  myself  at  the  gaUs  of 
Irbity  six  hundred  miles  from  Ekaterininski- 
Zavod.  "  Halt,  and  show  vour  passport  I"  cried 
a  sentinel :  adding,  luckily,  in  an  under4on^ 
"  Give  me  twenty  copecks  and  get  on  with  you." 
I  slipped  the  money  into  his  band,  and  presently 
stopped  at  an  hotd,  where,  at  first,  they  would 
not  receive  me,  saying  there  was  no  room.  At 
last  they  coosentea  to  let  me  in,  on  my  dsclarmg 
that  I  (mly  memit  to  stay  one  xu^t :  m  v  master, 
with  wbom  I  should  lodge,  being  in  the  town. 
I  entered,  but  went  out  again  directly,  pretend- 
ing ta  go  to  the  police  office^  and  when  X  returned 
I  said  1  had  lett  my  pessoort  there.  The  izba 
(common  room)  was  full  of  yamstchiks  (wag- 
goners), and  the  smell  of  tar  nearlj;  made  me  sick. 
I  talked  a  good  deal  about  my  principal  and  our 
affairs,  and  did  mv  best  to  eat  heartily  of  a 
Siberian  sapper  of  beet<root  soup,  dried,  fish, 
gruel  prepared  with  oil,  and  pickled  cabbage. 
The  meal  ended,  each  paod  his  score,  and  we  lay 
down  to  restrHsome  stretched  near  the  stove, 
aome  on atraw,  some iqxttthBbcnches» andsome 


under  them;  aU  the  rest  appealed  to  sleep^ 
soundly,  but  I  never  closed  my  eyes.  At  day- 
break 1  took  care  to  say  my  prayers  like  my 
companions,  makine  the  three  necessary  saluta* 
tiotts  (poklouy)  before  the  sacred  images  which 
are  to  oe  found  in  every  Enssian  interior,  and 
then  shouldering  my  bag,  went  out  under  the 
pretext  of  looking  for  mv  master.  Sarly  as  it 
was^  the  place  wus  all  alive  witb  the  fair,  but 
I  looked  at  nothing,  only  stop|)iiig  to  buy 
some  bread  and  salt,  whieb  I  put  mS>  my  bag. 
Hurrying  through  the  town,  I  went  out  on  tiie 
opoosite  side  to  that  at  which  I  had  entered, 
ana  passed  thesentlDel  atUie  0ite  unquestioned. 
GountiiK  my  money,  I  found  I  had  only  seventy- 
five  rottjQes  left,  and  to  reach  France  with  such 
&  sum.  was  impossible,  unless  I  travdled  all  the 
way  on  foot.  This,  or  as  long  as  my  strengtik 
lasted,  I  determined  to  do. 

The  winter  of  18i6  was  one  of  the  severest  ever- 
reeollccted  in  Siberia.  The  snow  fell  heavily  as 
I  left  Irbit,  and  the  difficulty  I  experienced  in 
walking  was  excessive.  I  did  not,  however^ 
lose  my  way,  and  about  midday  it  deured  up  and 
Lgot  on  better.  I  general!  v  avoided  the  vil- 
lages, and  when  I  was  obliged  to  pass  through 
one,  walked  straight  on  as  if  I  knew  the  place, 
never  asking  my  way  when  in  doubt  till  I  came 
to  the  last  house.  When  hungry  I  took  out 
of  my  bag  a  morsel  of  frozen  bread,  and  ate  it 
as  I  walked,  or  sitting  down  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree  in  a  remote  part  (S  the  forest.  To  quench 
my  thirst  I  soueht  for  the  holes  which  the  pea* 
sants  make  in  the  ice,  for  their  cattb,  but  was 
c^ten  obliged  to  content  myself  with  melting 
snow  ui  my  mouth — a  very  poor  substitute  for 
drinking.  What  added  to  my  fatigue  was  the 
weight  of  the  clothes  I  was  obliged  to  wear; 
my  first  day's  journey  from  Lrbite  was  a  very 
distresang  one. 

At  nightfall  I  plunged  into  the  forest  to  make 
my  bed.  I  knew  the  practice  of  the  Ostiaks  to 
shelter  themaelves  while  they  sleep.  They  sim- 
ply make  a  deep  excavation  m  a  mass  of  snow, 
and  find  a  hara  but  perfectly  warm  couch.  I 
did  the  same^  and  soon  slumbered.  But  in  the 
morning,  when  I  awoke,  I  felt  very  uncomfort- 
able— ^my  feet  were  frozen.  The  reason  was 
this :  I  had  imprudenlly  covered  myself  with  my 
pelisse,  the  fur  within  instead  of  the  reverse,  mid 
the  warmth  of  my  body  had  thawed  the  snow^ 
and  left  my  feet  exposed  to  the  low  external 
temperature.  I  resolved  to  profit  by  this  expe- 
rience in  future ;  and  in  the  mean  time^  by  dmi 
of  walking  very  fast,  I  succeeded  in  restoring 
tJie  circuiation.  Unfortunately,  about  midday^ 
a  high  wind  got  up — the  dry,  icy  wind  of  Sibena 
— which,  meeting  you  in  the  face,  completely 
blinds  you,  and  sweeps  before  it  heaps  of  snow 
that  soon  cover  the  most  beaten  tracks.  The  in- 
habitants, at  the  beginning  of  winter,  always  mark 
the  roads  with  branches  of  fir,  placed  very  near 
each  other;  but  the  drifts  were  so  heavy  this 
year,  that  ki  many  pkces  they  were  quite 
covered. 

After  a  time  I  perceived  that  I  had  lost 
my  way.    I  kept  sinking  up  to  my  waist  in  the 
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snow,  and  now  and  then  up  to  my  neek,  and 
be^an  to  f eav  I  shottld  pensh  either  from  eold 
or  hun^.  Nevertheless  I  struggled  on,  and 
before  it  ^t  dark  aacceeded  in  hitting  the  right 
path,  which  led  me  to  a  han^t,  where  I  saw  a 
Toang  woman  standing  at  a  cottage  door.  Tke 
bo{>e  of  finding  a  place  of  reet  overcame  all 
hesitatioB,  She  made  no  diffienltj  of  admitting 
me,  and  I  entered  the  izba  where  her  mother 
was  sitting.  I  made  the  usnal  salutation,  and 
in  reply  to  the  <reestion  whence  I  came,  said 
I  befonged  to  tne  Government  of  Tobolsk, 
and  that  I  was  going  to  the  iron  fonndries  of 
Bohotole  (to  the  narth  of  Yerkhontonri^  in  the 
Ural)  in  search  of  work.  While  the  women 
were  getting  something  ready  for  supper,  I 
spread  oat  my  dothes  and  linen  to  dry ;  and, 
having  appeased  ray  hanger,  lay  down  on  a 
bench  with  an  indeseribable  sense  of  enjorment. 
I  thoaght  I  had  negleeled  no  preeantion,  having 
said  ray  prayers  and  ostentationsly  performed 
the  poluony ;  bnt  I  was  mistaken.  I  had  awa> 
kened  the  snspieions  of  these  two  women  by 
allowing  them  to  see  that  I  had  four  shitts. 
Just  asl  was  dropping  off  to  sleep  I  heard  some 
whispering,  which  disturbed  rae,  and  three  pea- 
sants came  in,  one  of  whom  asked  in  an  under- 
tone where  I  was.  The  young  woman  pointed 
to  me,  and  one  of  the  men,  roughly  shaking  me, 
asked  if  I  had  a  passport  ?  Omised  to  answer, 
I  asked  by  what  right  he  asked  for  it ;  was  he 
a  golova  (a  person  eharged  with  the  local  po- 
lice) P  No,  none  of  them  were ;  only  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place.  Then  they  had  no  business 
to  act  in  that  manner;  but,,  to  satisfy  them 
my  name  was  Lavrenti  Konzmine,  I  was  going 
to  Bohotole,  and  it  was  not  the  first  time 
I  had  passed  that  way.  I  finished  by  show- 
ing my  pass;  and  as  it  bore  a  stanm,  the 
peasants,  who  could  not  distinguish  it  irom  a 
passport,  made  their  excuses,  saying  they 
thought  I  mig^t  have  been  a  convict,  as  many 
passea  that  way.  They  then  asked  me  news  of 
the  fair  of  Irbit,  with  many  other  questions,  and 
at  last  took  leave.  The  remainder  of  the  night 
passed  quietly,  and  in  the  morning  I  bade  adieu 
to  the  women  whose  curiosity  had  so  nearly  been 
fiital  to  me. 

The  incident  just  related  convinced  me  that 
henceforward  I  could  no  more  rely  T^>on  the 
shelter  of  a  house,  that  I  must  sleep  after  the 
Ostiak  fashion,  and  that  I  should  be  obliged  to 
do  this  throughout  the  whole  of  my  journey  to 
Yeliki  Oustioug:  that  is  to  say,  from  the  middle 
of  February  to  the  beginning  of  April.  Three 
or  lour  times  only  aid  I  venture  to  demand 
hospital!^  for  the  night  in  an  isolated  hut,  worn 
out  by  fifteen  or  twenty  days  passed  in  the 
forest,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  I  did.  On 
all  other  occasions  I  made  a  hole  in  the  snow 
to  sleep  in,  and  practice  made  me  skilftd  in 
this  kind  of  work.  I  had  remarked  that  in  the 
thickest  forests  the  snow  does  not  form  close  to 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  but  leaves  a  space  whieb 
soon  becomes  a  deep  hollow.  Into  this  I  used 
to  glide  as  into  a  well,  and  afterwards  block  up 
the  entrance  with  snow  by  means  of  my  stick, 


thus  makinga  kind  of  vault  which  sheltered  ma 
completely.  Very  often,  however,  the  snow  was 
too  soft  for  my  purpose,  and  sometimes  the  vnuH 
fell  in ;  then,  I  passed  the  night  sleeping  as  wdl 
aa  I  could  with  my  back  to  the  tree.  B  tlie 
cold  were  too  severe  and  my  limbs  beoamA 
numbed,  I  rose  and  walked  on,  taking  ray  chance 
of  the  road.  But  this  sovt  of  life  was  terrible : 
no  human  dwelling,  nodreseedfood,  nothing  but 
froaen  bread,  and  that  frequenUy  faiMng.  These 
necessities  set  constantly  before  my  eves  the 
prospect  of  dying  of  cold  or  famine.  I  dreaded, 
too,  the  sensation  of  drowsiness^  well  knowing 
bow  faital  it  ia  to  give  way  to  it,  and  I  re- 
sisted its  approaches  with  all  my  might :  even 
stronger  was  the  temptation  to  stop  at  some  hut 
and  ask  for  something  warm  to  eat,  but  this 
deake  also  I  was  forcea  to  rabdue. 

After  passing  Yerkhotouii6>  the  hurt  town  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural,  and  where  I  took 
care  not  to  stop,  I  met  with  six  voung  Ilnsaiana 
from  whom  I  learnt  a  great  deal  of  me  oomtry 
I  was  making  for.  Bj  their  dress  and  accent  I 
knew  they  were  not  SiberiaoB,  and  in  answer  to 
my  questions  they  said  tbev  oame  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Mesen  on  the  borclara  of  the  White  sea, 
and  were  going  to  Tobolsk  to  seek  emplovnient 
as  farriers.  Their  own  country,  they  said,  was 
a  miserable  one ;  nothing  grew  there ;  neithtf 
wheat,  oats,  nor  barley ;  tl^  inhabitants  lived 
entirely  bv  mhing,  and  got  their  bread  even  from 
Archangel.  I  gave  them  all  the  information  I 
could  in  return,  and,  fortified  by  the  knowledge 
I  had  acquired,  advanced  with  renewed  courage. 
On  one  oecasion,  while  crossing  the  mountains, 
hospitality  was  offered  me  sit  a  place  called 
Paouda  by  a  peasant  and  his  wife,  woo  gave  me 
a  supper,  which,  meagre  as  it  was,  seemed  quite 
a  sumptuous  banquet.  I  slept  in  their  hoi, 
and  cannot  tell  the  delight  it  gave  me  to  take 
off  mv  clothes.  My  kind  hosts  gave  me  some 
breakfast  next  morning,  wouki  accept  of  no  pay- 
ment, and  told  me  that  a  little  furth^  onl  should 
fall  in  with  a  military  outpost,  where  I  could 
learn  all  I  wanted  to  know  respectingmy  onward 
route.  But  this  outpost  was  the  ver^  thin^  I 
was  desirous  of  avoioing.  and  I  gave  it  a  wide 
berth  till  I  felt  sure  I  had  left  it  far  behind. 
Thus  I  went  on,  occasionally  stopping  at  an 
izbouohka  to  buy  bread,  but  then  only  when 
driven  by  hunger.  The  isbouchka  ia  a  rude 
construction  built  for  the  convenience  of  tra- 
vellers, at  long  intervals  on  the  road  from  the 
Ural  to  Yeliki  Oustioug.  Bread,  dried  fish, 
roots,  cabbages  and  kvass  (a  sort  of  dder)  axe  to 
be  obtained  there,  but  brandy  very  sdcwm;  in 
some  of  the  largest,  hay  and  straw  are  pro- 
vided for  horses.  These  inns  ate  usually  kept  by 
solitary  old  men,  or  a  wretched  couple,  but  people 
are  wiUmg  to  keep  them,  for  they  and  tliem  pro- 
fitable. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  March,  when,  haying 
effected  a  passage  across  the  Ural,  I  arrived 
at  Solikamsk,  on  the  western  slope.  Withont 
stopping  there  I  pursued  my  way  aeras  the 
steppe  of  Peteiiora,  moving  upon  Yeliki-Ons- 
tiougbyToherdin,Kai,LBl8k»aBdEocheL    Be* 
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sides  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country 
there  were  still  the  same  wide  reg[ioDs  of  snow, 
the  same  dense  forests,  the  same  icj  winds  and 
tempests.  I  had  still  the  same  toilsome  efforts 
to  make,  was  still  obliged  to  buy  my  bread  with 
caution  at  the  izbouclika,  and  was  still  forced 
to  sleep  under  the  snow.  A  discovery,  however, 
which  I  now  made,  procured  me  a  great  advan- 
tage. I  had  remarked  that  travellers  surprised 
by  night  in  these  unpeopled  districts  were  in  the 
habit  of  lighting  a  fire  in  the  woods,  and 
sometimes  I  ventured  to  do  so;  but  I  only 
indulged  in  this  luxury  when  I  was  buried  in 
the  deepest  forests.  One  evening  when,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  Tcherdin,  as  I  avoided  all 
the  towns  on  mv  route,  I  had  got  into  a  thick 
wood,  I  entirely  lost  my  way,  and  knew  not  in 
what  direction  to  turn.  A  snow  storm,  a  per- 
fect hurricane,  turned  me  literally  round,  and 
pierced  me  through  and  through.  To  add  to  my 
misfortunes,  I  had  no  bread.  I  threw  myself  on 
the  snow  and  writhed  convulsively,  invoking 
death.  Morning  came,  and  with  it  fine  weather ; 
my  pains  subsided,  but  I  could  see  no  path,  and 
my  strength  was  quite  exhausted.  I  tried  to 
judge  of  the  right  direction  by  the  sun  and  the 
moss  on  the  trees,  and  dragged  on,  leaning  on 
my  stick,  until  the  torments  of  hunger  again 
seized  me.  Tired  of  struggling,  with  tears  run- 
ning down  my  cheeks,  I  sunk  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  drowsiness  overcame  me,  a  strange  whizzing 
in  my  head  confused  everjr  idea,  and  I  should 
have  fallen  into  a  state  of  insensibility  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  internal  pangs  which  made  me 
conscious  of  life.  How  long  this  torpor  lasted 
I  know  not,  but  I  was  roused  from  it  by  a  loud 
voice  asking  me  what  I  was  doing  there  ? 

"  I  have  lost  my  way,"  I  replied,  opening  my 
eyes. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?" 

"  Tcherdin.  I  am  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
monastry  of  Solovetsk,  but  the  storm  overtook 
me,  and  I  have  eaten  nothing  for  several  days." 

"  That  is  not  surprising ;  we,  ourselves,  who 
belong  to  this  country,  often  lose  our  way.  You 
were  wrong  to  set  out  in  such  a  storm.  Come ! 
Take  a  diop  of  this." 

He  put  a  wooden  bottle  to  my  lips,  and  I 
swallowed  about  a  mouthful  of  brandv,  which 
while  it  restored  my  senses,  burnt  me  like  fire, 
and  made  nie  dance  with  agony.  The  stranger 
desired  me  to  be  calm,  and  gave  me  some  bread 
and  dried  fish,  which  I  eageny  devoured.  I  then 
sat  down  at  the  foot  of  Hie  tree,  and  my  com- 
panion took  his  place,  beside  me.  He  was  by 
profession  a  trapper  (promychlennik)  and  was 
returning  home.  After  a  short  rest  I  rose,  and, 
taking  his  arm,  was  led  by  him  to  the  high  road, 
where  he  left  me,  near  an  izbouchka,  which  I 
entered.  I  fainted  before  I  could  sit  down,  and 
rolled  under, a  bench.  When  I  recovered  I  asked 
for  some  warm  victuals;  they  gave  roe  some 
soup,  but  hungry  as  I  was  I  could  not  get  it  down, 
and  almost  immediately  fell  asleep— fell  into  a 
kind  of  lethargy  rather,  which  lasted  four-and- 
twenty  hours:  so  Ions,  indeed,  that  my  host 
began  to  be  uneasy.    He  was  a  kind  man*  and 


when  he  learnt  that  I  was  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  holv  island  in  the  White  Sea,  he  increased 
his  kindness.  At  length  I  was  able  to  re- 
sume my  journey,  after  resisting  his  importuni- 
ties to  remain  another  day,  and,  having  bought  as 
much  food  as  I  could  carry,  I  took  leave,  pro- 
mising to  visit  him  on  my  way  back.  I  will 
not  fatigue  the  reader  with  more  of  these  details, 
the  monotony  of  my  painful  march  being  ody 
broken  by  my  sometimes  meeting  with  real 
pilgrims  and  occasional  vamtschiSs.  I  shall 
merely  remark  that  I  neitner  fell  in  with  bears 
nor  robbers,  though  encounters  with  both  were  to 
be  dreaded.  In  the  first  fortnight  of  April — ^for  I 
could  not  well  specify  the  daj^ — ^I  found  myself 
at  kst  at  the  gates  of  Veliki  Oustioug,  after 
two  months'  travel  through  woods  and  snows, 
since  the  day  on  which  I  quitted  Irbit. 

It  was  necessary  now  to  assume  a  third  dis- 
tinctive character,  and  appear  as  much  like  a 
bohomolets  (literallv,  "adorer  of  God")  as 
possible.  The  worship  of  miraculous  images 
prevails  greatly  in*  Russia,  and  four  places  of 
pilgrimage  are  renowned — Kiev,  Moskov,  YeU- 
ki-JNoygorod,  and  the  convent  of  Solovotsk. 
Many  Russians,  even  rich  merchants,  visit  these 
sanctuaries  one  after  the  other,  but  the  greater 
part  are  content  with  kneeling  at  the  last-named 
shrine,  and  thousands  of  the  faithful  make  the 
journey  thither  on  foot  from  Siberia,  chiefiy  in 
winter,  the  roads  not  being  passable  at  anv  other 
season.  These  bohomolets,  male  and  female, 
are  well  received  wherever  they  appear,  and  the 
peasants  in  whose  houses  thev  rest  not  only  give 
them  alms  and  a  cordial  welcome,  but  entrust 
them  with  money  to  buy  tapers  for  votive  offer- 
ings, and  purchase  prayers  for  the  senders.  I, 
mvself,  was  even  obliged  in  my  assumed  quality 
of  pilgrim  to  take  charge  of  pious  gifts  for  this 
puroose.  The  universal  respect  which  attaches 
to  tne  pilgrim's  character,  and  the  little  proba- 
bility of  my  bein£[  troubled  for  my  passport,  or 
being  noticed  if  I  joined  a  troop  of  Dohomolets, 
counselled  this  tnmsformation.  I  had  studied 
their  habits  of  devotion  in  casual  meeting,  and 
by  the  time  I  reached  YeUki-Oustioug,  tnou^ht 
myself  sufficiently  advanced  to  combine  with 
them.  I  was  doubtful  how  I  should  break 
ground,  when,  as  I  was  standing  in  the  market- 
place, a  young  man  came  up  and  asked  me  if  I 
was  a  bohomolets  going  to  bolovetsk  ?  When  I 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  he  wished  to  know  if 
I  nad  a  lodging,  and  offered  to  show  me  one,  as 
he  also  was  bound  thither.  By  this  means  I 
obtained  an  introduction  to  a  house  where  a 
large  number  of  pilgrims  were  assembled,  with 
whom  I  made  acquaintance,  and  no  question 
arose  about  my  passport.  There  were  two 
thousand  of  us  altogetner,  all  waiting  until  the 
waters  of  the  Dvina  should  be  open  to  proceed 
on  rafts  and  in  boats  to  Archangel,  and  thence 
to  Solovetsk.  It  was  necessary  that  I  should 
accept  all  the  consequences  of  my  situation,  my 
most  irksome  task  being  not  only  that  of  sing- 
ing interminable  canticles  in  the  izba  with  my 
companions,  but  of  going  every  da^  to  matins 
and  vespers,  making  a  thousand  signs  of  the 
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cross,  hundreds  of  poklony  (bowings)  holding 
tapers,  and  kissing  tlie  hand  of  the  pope  (priest). 
The  sight  of  the  latter  always  made  me  feel 
uncomfortable,  for  I  was  afraid  he  would  ask  me 
to  repeat  the  Russian  creed,  of  which  I  knew 
nothmg.  Happily  he  was  content  with  my 
poklony,  whicn  I  ])erformed  with  equal  zeal  and 
dextenty,  though  it  is  hard  work  to  touch  the 
ground  with  one's  head  a  hundred  times  con- 
secutively without  bending  the  knees,  according 
to  the  orthodox  Russian  fashion.  Ck>nfe8sion  I 
avoided,  pretending  to  have  performed  that  duty 
in  full  a  few  days  before  at  Lalsk,  and  so  I  got 
safely  through  the  holy  weeL 

Oustioug  IS  the  great  dep6t  of  the  produce  of 
the  provinces  of  Viatka,  term,  Vologda,  and 
Siberia.  It  consists  in  com  of  all  kinds,  flax, 
hemp,  tallow,  salted  meat,  resins,  wood,  furs, 
&c.,  and  is  transported  by  the  Dvina  to  Arch- 
angel, and  thence  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Numbers  of  sailors  assemble  at  Oustioug  to 
wait  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  and  freight 
their  countless  vessels.  The  masters,  caUed 
prikastehiki,  give  the  bohomolets  free  passages, 
on  condition  tliat  they  And  their  own  provisions ; 
and  such  among  the  pilgrims  as  agree  to  work 
at  the  oar  are  paid  fifteen  roubles  at  the  end  of 
the  voyage :  hands  being  eagerly  sought  for.  I 
had  never  rowed  in  a  large  boat,  but  I  was  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  recruiting  my  finances. 
Since  I  left  Irbit  I  had  spent  exactly  fifteen 
roubles,  and  here  were  the  means  of  replacing 
them.  On  the  first  dKj  the  Dvina  became 
navigable,  I  accepted  service  with  a  number  of 
others,  and  in  the  bustle  of  going  on  board 
mj  pass  was  scarcely  looked  at:  tne  master 
being  satisfied  with  the  mere  sight  of  the  stamp 
on  it. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  then,  I  was  installed 
in  one  of  the  vessels  ready  to  start  for  Arch- 
angel.^ These  Dvina  boats  are  very  curious  con- 
structions. Seen  from  a  distance  they  resemble 
a  floating  bam — ^art  havine;  nothing  to  do  with 
their  form ;  everything  is  left  to  tne  muscular 
labour  of  the  sailors,  of  whom  there  are  from 
forty  to  sixty  in  each.  The  number  of  oars  is 
between  thirty  and  forty ;  they  are  merely  slender 
fir-trees.  Among  the  many  strange  objects  on 
board,  the  cooking-place  is  the  strangest.  It  is 
a  great  square  wooden  case,  placed  on  the  roof 
of  the  vessel,  is  supported  on  four  posts,  and  is 
half  filled  with  earth.  The  fire  is  always  kept 
alive,  and,  from  two  large  trees  which  are  crossed 
above  it,  hang  all  the  cooking  utensils.  We 
went  on  board  with  our  baggage  in  the  evening, 
and  slept  there.  At  daybreak  the  nosnik,  or 
captain  of  the  boat,  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
"Take  your  seats,  and  pray  to  God!"  Every 
one  chose  a  place  on  the  roof,  and,  after  crouch- 
ing for  a  moment  in  a  mussulman  attitude,  rose 
and  performed  the  poklony,  with  numberless 
signs  of  the  cross.  The  people  now,  every  one 
on  board,  from  the  captain  to  the  poorest  pil- 
grim, threw  a  piece  ot  copper  money  into  the 
river— a  ceremony  always  performed  to  render 
the  waters  of  the  Dvina  propitious.  These  reli- 
gious exercises,  without  the  sacrifice  of  money. 


are  constant  throughout  the  voyage.  Ours 
lasted  a  fortnight ;  and  when  the  gilded  domes 
of  the  churches  of  Archangel  glittered  before 
us  in  the  sun,  the  crews  uttered  shouts 
of  ioy,  heaved  their  cooking-chests  overboard, 
and  broke  their  oars — their  last  tribute  to 
the  river.  On  our  arrival  in  the  port  we  each 
received  our  passport,  and  the  money  we  had 
earned. 

I  was  now  at  the  place  I  had  so  long  looked 
upon  as  my  haven  of  safety.  My  thanks  to 
God  for  having  protected  me  so  far,  were,  I 
can  affirm,  no  less  sincere  than  those  of  my 
brother  pilgrims,  though  our  objects  were 
not  the  same.  I  took  care,  however,  to  avoid 
acting  with  precipitation,  and  to  sustain  the 
character  of  a  bohomolets  I  went  with  my  com* 

§  anions  to  the  station  of  Solovetsk  (Solovetski 
vorets),  vast  buildings  erected  for  the  conve- 
venience  of  the  shrine-worshippers  by  the  monks 
of  the  holy  island,  where  I  deposited  my  light 
baggage— fortunate  in  no  demand  being  made  for 
my  passport.  For  several  days  I  continued  to 
practise  aU  the  requisite  rehgious  ceremonies 
preparatory  to  visiting  the  convent;  but  this 
occupation  did  not  prevent  me  from  finding  my 
way  down  to  the  quays,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
a  French  vessel,  on  board  of  which  I  might 
obtain  a  passage.  I  wistfully  examined  every 
flag,  but  the  tricolor  was  not  among  them. 
The  greater  part  of  the  ships  were  from  Eng- 
land ;  a  few  from  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Ham- 
burg; but  not  one  from  France.  Nor  was  1 
long  in  perceiving  that  on  the  deck  of  every 
vessel  was  a  Russian  sentinel,  besides  those  who 
were  stationed  at  intervals  along  the  quays,  so 
that  to  escape  their  vi^^lance  was  impossible.  As 
I  assumed  to  be  aRussian  peasant, to  have  spoken 
to  any  of  the  sailors  in  German  or  French  would 
at  once  have  attracted  attention,  and  caused 
my  immediate  arrest.  For  three  days  I  watched 
and  waited  for  an  opportunity,  but  none  carne^ 
and  I  arrived  at  last  at  the  sad  conviction  that 
I  must  not  reckon  on  the  port  of  Archangel. 
My  delay  in  embarking  for  the  holv  island 
began  to  excite  surprise  among  the  bohomo- 
lets, and  to  linger  in  the  dty  until  a  French 
ship  arrived  was  too  dangerous  a  step  to  hazard, 
so  1  resolved  once  more  to  try  my  fortune  on 
land. 

On  the  morning  after  I  had  taken  this  resolu- 
tion I  rose  at  daybreak  and  reclaimed  my  wallet 
from  the  porter  at  the  station,  telling  him  I  was 
going  to  the  shrine.  I  then  purchased  a  few 
loaves  and  some  salt,  and  crossed  the  Dvina,  in 
the  direction  of  the  promontory  which  faces  the 
island  of  Solovetsk.  My  way  for  several  days 
lay  through  a  marshy  oountrv  sprinkled  with 
stunted  fir  trees,  and  I  dept  chiefly  in  the  open 
air.  At  last  I  reached  the  southem  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Archangel,  wliich  I  skirted  closely.  One 
day  I  arrived  at  a  small  village  where,  amidst  a 
multitude  of  bohomolets,  were  a  number  of  my 
former  companions  from  Yeliki-Oustioug.  They 
had  set  out  Wore  me  from  Archangel,  embarking 
direct  for  the  holy  island  in  boats  called  kar- 
basses,  and  had  been  driven  into  this  place  by  a 
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vident  etoniL  They  were  waiting  for  calm 
weatJier,  sod  invited  me  to  join  tkeir  party,  but 
I  said  I  preferred  journeying  to  the  promontory 
on  foot,  and  making  the  ehorter  And  less  dange* 
rous  passage.  I  reaehed  mj  destination  the 
same-evBiting,  but  without  waiting  for  the  ferry- 
boaty  immedjately  tamed  southward  ^md  took 
the  i?oad  that  leads  to  Onega.  It  was  the 
only  road  now  open  to  me,  and  I  toiled  on 
through  a  desolate  region  of  sandy  heaths  and 
marshes,  with  the  sea  on  my  right  hand  and  a 
low  range  of  downs  on  my  left.  The  nature  of 
the  country  may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct  that 
in  one  poseade,  as  these  maxiiime  villages  are 
called,  I  could  piooore  no  bread :  theinhamtants 
having  been  without  any  for  a  week,  owing  to 
.  tiiie  vessel  whi^  brings  flour  from  Archangel 
being  delated  by  t^e  storm.  As  a  set-off  to 
this  privatum  I  obtained  fresh  herrings  £iom  the 
White  Sea,  wdl  flavoured  and  of  good  size.  I 
was  not  tempted  to  make  the  experimeat  at 
Onega  that  I  had  tried  at  Archangel,  but 
pushed  through  without  stopping.  Two  routes 
nere  offered  themselves  for  my  choice.  The 
&9Bt,  to  the  north-west,  would  have  led  me  by 
thexaarahes  of  Lajponia  to  the  Tomeo  nver, 
near  the  Swedish  urontier ;  the  second,  to  the 
south,  dossed  the  ffovenunent  of  Olonets,  by 
Yytiegra  to  the  Quifof  finland  and  the  Baltic. 
The  &rmer  wbs  the  more  Miguing  route,  tihe 
latter  the  more  dangerous,  yet  the  dread  of 
encountering  privations  similar  to  those  I  had 
experienced  alter  'passing  the  Ural  mountains, 
determined  me  to  torn  t^ards  Yytiegra.  Coin- 
paratively  speaking  my  journey  presented  few 
difficulties;  the  season  was  no  longer  incle- 
ment, for  it  waa  now  the  month  of  June  3  and 
when  I  etopped  for  the  night  in  the  woods,  the 
branches  of  tne  trees  made  me  a  fresh  and  com- 
fortable bed.  What  surprised  me  was  never 
being  attacked  by  wild  animals,  though  the 
forests  were  full  of  them;  I  was  sometimes 
roused  from  my  slumbers  by  hearing  the  distant 
howling  of  the  wolves,  but  none  ever  came  on 
sight.  OcoasioBal  hardships  I  had,  however,  to 
ittdesgo,  and  sontetimes,  in  spite  of  m  v  kiu>w- 
ledge  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  I  fell  into 
mistakes.  One  day,  near  JKiurgopol,  I  asked 
for  food  at  a  cottage^  and  was  told  they  had 
nothing  buttolokno  to  ^ve  me.  "Tolokno  let 
it  be  then!"  said  I,  eurums  to  make  acouaint- 
ance  with  a  national  dish  which  I  hacf  often 
heard  of  hut  had  never  seen.  Great  was  my 
confusion  when  the  mistreas  of  the  hut  pkced 
before  me  a  pitcher  of  water,  a  spoon,  and  a 
sroidl  pipkin  half  filled  with  a  blackish  flour.  I 
did  not  know  how  to  eat  it,  hvX  was  afraid  to 
betray  my  ijgnorance,«nd  began  to  talk  about  all 
sorts  of  things  to  dstoaet  the  attention  of  my 
hostess :  who,.however>  watched  me  attentively, 
and  asked  me  why  I  did  not  begin^  since  I  was 
so  hungry? 

^'But  perhaps  you  like,"  she  said,  ''to  mix  it 
with  kvass." 

^' Certamly,"  I  answered.  Whereupon  she 
immediately  fetched  some  cider,  and,  pouring  it 
on  the  flour,  began  to  stir  it  with  tne  spoon. 


The  dusky  mass  quickly  expanded,  quite  filling 
the  pipkin,  and  then  all  my  doubts  were  removecC 
and  I  swallowed  it  greedily.  The  prepara- 
tion is  simply  tlie  four  of  oats  after  they 
have  been  (uned  in  the  oven;  when  moistened 
with  water  or  kvas8»  it  is  by  no  means  disagree- 
able. 

At  the  military  posts  and  from  tJie  convoys, 
I  experieneed  no  interference,  but  I  had  ecarcely 
reached  Yyti^a^  when  a  peasant  whom  I  had 
met  in  the  harbour,  asked  me  where  I  was  going  P 
I  said  I  was  a  bohomolets^  coming  from  the 
Monastry  of  Solovetz,  and  meant  to  complete 
my  pilgnmc^  by  kissmg  the  holy  relics  at  Nov- 
gorod and  iQev. 

'  I  am  yonr  man,  then,"  he  said,  *'!  will  take 

iou  to  St.  Petersburg*  My  boat  is  a  small  one, 
have  a  horse  to  take  m  it,  and  you  will  help 
me  to  row." 

I  asked  him  how  much  he  would  give  me, 
and  we  were  a  long  while  bargaining;  but  at  last 
we  agreed  that  he  should  supply  me  with  food 
throughout  the  voyage.  The  agreement  to  enter 
into  tne  capital  of  nnssia  was  a  thinff  I  had 
never  contemplated,  but  though  full  of  danger 
I  eagerly  seized  on  any  opportunity  of  gettmg 
near  any  sea  or  frontier.  In  the  evenino;,  after 
we  had  drunk  a  glass  together  to  make  the  bar- 
gain sure,  I  stepped  on  board,  and  we  began  our 
voyage,  which  led  fitjm  Yyti^pra  by  Lake 
Onoe^a^  the  Biver  Svir,  Lake  Ladoga,  and  the 
NevB»  to  the  walls  of  St.  Petersburg.  Though 
the  boatman's  son  was  added  to  our  crew,  the 
navigation  was  toilsome,  and  not  without  danger ; 
for,  to  make  what  money  he  could,  the  owner  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  in  passengers,  for  the  most 
part  drunken  peasants,  who  g;ave  us  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  On  one  occasion  one  of  these 
fellows  fell  overboard,  and  I  had  to  jnmp  into 
the  water  to  save  him — ^not,  I  confess,  out  of 
pure  compassion,  but  with  a  leferenoe  to  my 
own  safety,  for  had  a  fatal  accident  happened  we 
should  have  been  obliged  to  stop  at  the  first 
police  station,  and  then  my  passport  would  have 
neen  asked  for. 

AxriTed  at  St.  Petersburg  I  found  a  lodging 
in  a  poor  habitation  (dom  postoialy)  in  the 
quarter  where  the  lowest  class  of  workmen  re- 
sided, in  miserable  rooms,  where,  if  they  were 
lucky,  they  had  a  truckle-bed  to  sleep  on,  but 
generally  the  bare  fioor  was  their  place  of  repose, 
and  tliey  slept,  as  the  Russians  say,  "  on  the 
plank,  with  a  fist  for  their  pillow."  T  obtained 
a  better  kind  of  room,  with  some  furniture  in  it, 
for  eight  kopecks  a  day.  As  soon  as  the  bar- 
gain was  concluded,  in  order  to  be  beforehand 
with  my  landlady,  I  asked  her  to  show  me  the 
police-office,  that  I  might  regulate  the  affair  of 
my  passport.  "Who  are  youP"  she  asked. 
"A  oohomolets,"  I  replied,  "from  beyond  the 
Yolchgda,  on  mv  way  now  to  Yeliki-Nov^orod, 
to  aoore  the  holy  relics  there."  "  You  do  nght," 
she  said.  *'  May  God  preserve  you !  ^  Show  me 
your  passport.  I  handed  her  my  pass:  not 
wiUkout  an  uneasy  feeling;  but  it  was  evident 
she  could  not  read,  for  me  only  looked  at  the 
stamp,  andinquired  how  long  I  meant  to  stay  P 
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I  told  her  "  three  or  four  daysat  most-— just  long 
eoaongh  to  rest  mjaelf .'*  '*  In  that  caflo,"  she 
said,  "  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  to  the  polioe/' 
" Ab  jou  please,"  I  answered.  "I  know 
nothing  of  the  onatom  here.  Bat  why  is  it 
not  worth  while  P"  ''  Becanue  I  shoiiM  he 
ohUged  to  go  with  yeni.  Bad  that  is  too  xnaoh 
trofUkte,  as  you  remain  so  short  a  time.''  She 
enured  further  into  the  matter,  and  it  may  he 
taken  for  gsanted  that  I  did  not  endeayonr  to 
persaade  her  against  her  indination.  I  then 
took  poseession  of  my  room,  and  stayed  in 
it  all  <day,  resisting  the  irritation  of  my  knd- 
iady  to  go  and  see  the  ittuminations,  for  it 
was  the  day  on  irhich  the  nuptials  of  the 
Grand  Dusheas  Olga,  the  Emperor^s  danghtnr, 
with  the  Fmce  u  Wnrtembnig  were  oele- 
brated. 

Next  daif  I  wa&ed  throogfa  the  eity,  denssng 
tiie  beat  means  for  middng  my  esecme  from  it. 
It  wae  voj  object  to  ind,  if  possible,  m  steam- 
boat for  Havre,  bnt  I  was  afraid  to  make  in- 
cpries.  I  took  mv  way  along  the  Qaays,  far- 
tcrely  g^omg  at  the  inscriptions  chatkea  in  red 
or  yellow  on  tke  black  sides  of  the  Tessels,  bat 
it  was  long  before  I  fiomtd  any  thii^  that  at  all 
ansfwered  my  pnrpoK.  At  last  I  saw  a  staamer 
with  a  notice  pbcednemr  tbemaat,  which  stated 
that  the  vessel  would  staort  on  the  fallowing 
moning  for  Eiga.  It  was  with  difitcnlty  I 
oonld  aubdne  my  emotion,  but  how  to  get  speeoh 
of  the  captain  was  the  question.  Tl^sa  waa  a 
man  waUong  the  deck — uie  pilot  probablr — with 
his  red  shirt  over  Ihb  tranaers ;  i  feared  to  ad- 
dress him,  tfaoi^  I  kept  dose  watdi  upon  his 
moromcnts.  vaAdeulj  he  peroemd  me,  and 
eaUed  out,  "  Bo  you  wmt  to  ^  to  Riga?  If 
so,  step  this  way."  "  That  certainly  is  my  wish," 
I  replied ;  ''  but  how  oan  such  a  poor  teUow  as 
I  travel  in  a  •ateam-boat  P  It  eoata  too  nraeh  for 
folks  like  me."  *'  Oh,  me  shau^  be  too  hard 
upon  a  noo^ik."  I  asked  him  the  fare,  and  he 
named  an  astonishingly  low  sum;  but  perceiv- 
ing that  I  still  hesitated,  desired  to  know  the 
reason.  I  said  I  had  only  just  arrived  in  St. 
PetersbuTff,  and  must  get  my  passport  vis^. 
Thaty  he  observed,  would  make  a  delay  of  three 
days»  and  the  boat  sailed  on  the  f dtowmg  morn- 
ing. What  was  I  to  do,  then?  "  Start  without 
the  visa,"  ke  said,  telling  me  at  the  same  time 
to  ahow  him  my  passport.  I  produced  the  paper 
whkh  had  done  cluty  for  one,  careflDdly  wrapped 
up  in  a  handkerchief,  after  the  custom  of  the 
Sassian  peasants.  He  hardly  looked  at  it,  but 
told  me  to  come  at  seven  in  the  nonong,  and 
kK)k  out  for  him  on  the  quay.  I  was  punctual 
to  the  time,  and  found  him  waiting  for  me.  fie 
merely  said,  "  Give  me  the  money,"  and  handed 
me  a  yellow  ticket,  with  an  injunction  to  be 
silent.  At  that  moment  the  bell  rang,  the  pas- 
sengers hurried  on  board,  my  friend  gave  me  a 
push,  I  mingled  with  the  crowd,  and  a  lew  mo- 
ments afterwards  I  was  steaming  away  from  8t. 
Petersburg.  We  had  a  rough  passage,  bwt  I 
met  with  no  misadventure,  landing  at  Biga  un- 
quastio&Qd.  I  there  kid  aaide  my  assumed 
character  of  a  bohomolets,  and  called  myself  a 


stehetinnik,  one  of  those  persons  who  go  from 
village  to  village  buying  hogs'  bristles  on  com- 
mission for  the  Biga  merchants.  This  pretended 
trade  afforded  me  the  opj^ortanity  of  caDing  at 
different  houses,  and  atkinf  my  way  through 
CouiiaBd  and  Litkaania,  which  was  1^  direction 
I  took  towards  the  frontier.  I  usually  slept  in 
tiie  com,  or  in  the  woods,  and  as  it  was  now  the 
middle  of  July  I  had  tiie  benefit  of  fine  weather. 
I  had  cast  aside  mj  winter  trousers  for  tiie 
summer  tarouaers  I  brought  from  Siberia,  renewed 
my  linen  and  shoes,  and  exchanged  my  pelisse 
with  an  innkeeper  for  a  lone  coat  and  a  small  cap, 
wbich  I  kept  in  my  weulet,  with  an  eye  to 
Pnisaia.  As  to  my  ^epakin  anniak  (or  bur- 
nous) I  wore  it  like  a  regular  rouski  toheloviek 
(or  true  **  man  of  Russi^')  notwithstanding  the 
heats  of  summer.  My  journey  across  Lithuania 
— ^across  our  holy  Samogitia-^was  not  unat- 
tended by  eneiion,  or  deprived  of  scenes  that 
gave  me  pleasure.  Often  and  often  I  was  tempted 
to  reveal  my  nationality  to  one  or  other  ot  my 
countrymen,  and  aak  Inr  advice  and  aseistenee ; 
but  I  stn^gled  suecessfdly  against  the  desoe,  . 
and  kept  up  the  character  of  a  stehetinnik  to 
the  last. 

I  had  naolved  to  enter  Piuasia  between 
Pohmga  and  Kueszany,  and  infinite  trouble 
I  teok  to  gather  information  as  to  the  manner 
in  whieh  lihe  finssians  guarded  the  frontier.  It 
was  from  me  of  the  addiers  employed  at  the 
eustonwhouse  that  I  learnt  the  most.  He  was 
bathing  in  the  little  bay  of  Polonga,  where  I 
joined  him.  HJearii^  faim  remark  tliait  he  came 
from  Pdtava,  I  said  I  waa  a  native  of  that  place, 
and  picsently  we  hesan  conversing.  There  is  a 
very  simple  way  of  making  a  Ruaaion  soldier 
tdk ;  you  have  odv  to  allude  to  the  hardship  of 
his  condition,  and  ne  opens  his  mouth  directly. 
Chioe  on  this  theme,  my  bathmg  eoomanion 
rdateddl  the  precautionary  measutea  the  eus- 
tom-houae  officers  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to,  day  and  night,  against  smugglers  and  bonn- 
toostcfaiki  (or  ^'rebds,"  aathey  call  fngitivea), 
and  named  the  parte  which  were  the  leaat  and 
the  most  dosely  guarded.  From  tbia  conversa- 
tion I  condnded  that  it  would  be  safest  fur  me 
to  attempt  to  pass  the  frontier  bj  day :  so,  at 
two  o'clock  the  same  afternoon,  after  havmg 
reeommended  my  soul  to  God,  and  armed  my- 
self with  my  poniard,  I  ctept  amongst  some 
com,  and  watciiing  the  moment  when  the  two 
sentries  posted  on  a  rampart  in  fioot  turned  their 
backs  on  each  other.  I  th^  leapt  the  parapet 
into  the  first  of  the  three  ditches  that  form  the 
frontier.  I  did  so  wiUiout  noise,  crawled 
through  the  brushwood,  and  reached  the  second 
ditch;  but  there  the  sentries  saw  me  and 
fired.  I  rashed  on«  Boareelv  knowing  what 
I  did,  arrived  at  the  third  ditch,  Uirew  myself 
into  it,  scrambled  up  the  <n>posite  slope,  and 
then  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  towards  a  small 
vrood. 

I  was  m  Prassin.  But  not  yet  thought  my- 
self safe,  for  I  couM  not  be  sure  that  the  "neu- 
trality of  my  place  ol  ivfuge  would  be  re- 
spected.   My  apprehensions  were  fortunately 
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groundless;  my  enemies  did  not  cross  the 
frontier. 

I  arrived  at  Eonigsberg,  on  tbe  twenty-seventh 
of  July,  and  seeing  a  steamer  in  the  harbour 
which  was  to  start  for  Elbing  on  the  morrow,  I 
determined  to  wait  for  its  aeparture,  and  take 
that  cheap  mode  of  conveyance.  I  spent  the  day 
in  wandering  through  the  streets,  and,  as  evening 
drew  in,  sat  down  on  a  heap  of  stones,  intending 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  com  fields ;  but  I  was 
so  fatigued  that  I  fell  asleep  on  the  spot.  My 
slumbers  were  rudely  broken  by  a  watchman 
(nachtwachter),  who  shook  me  by  the  arm, 
wanting  to  know  who  I  was,  and  where  I  came 
from  P  Half-stupified  bv  sleep,  and  taken  ^uite 
by  surprise,  I  answered  in  bad  Qerman,  in  a 
manner  by  no  means  satisfactorv  to  the  inquirer, 
who  called  to  his  comrades  for  help,  seized  roe  and 
conducted  me  to  the  nearest  miUtary  post.  My 
first  feeUng  was  not  so  much  despair  as  shame, 
to  think  that  I  had  been  able  to  escape  from  the 
Katorga,  cross  the  Ural  mountains,  bury  myself 
for  weeks  in  snow,  endure  so  many  pnvations, 
and  after  all  be  arrested  by  a  Prussian  watch- 
man! 

At  ten  o'clock  next  morning  I  was  taken  to 
the  police  office,  where  I  was  closely  interro- 
gatea.  I  said  I  was  a  French  cotton  spinner, 
and  gave  my  place  of  residence  both  in 
Paris  and  St.  retersburg,  but  I  was  not 
believed ;  thev  took  me  for  a  criminal  who  had 
been  guilty  of  some  great  offence,  and  I  was 
sent  to  the  Blauer  Thurm  (the  "Blue  Tower," 
the  common  prison.  In  vain  I  required  to  be 
sent  back  to  France  where,  I  said,  I  would  answer 
any  charge  that  would  be  brought  against  me ; 
a  month  went  by,  before  I  was  again  examined, 
and  then  they  told  me  that,  having  in  the  mean 
time  made  every  necessary  inquiry,  they  had  dis- 
covered that  tbe  addresses  1  gave  were  false,  and 
so  my  conduct  excited  the  gravest  suspicions. 
Tired  of  feigning  anv  longer,  I  asked  to  speak 
privately  to  one  of  the  principal  officials,  in  the 
presence  of  M.  Fieury,  a  natundized  Frenchman, 
the  sworn  interpreter  of  the  office.  When  left 
alone  with  these  two,  I  frankly  told  them  who  I 
was,  and  placed  my  fate  in  their  hands.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  their  astonish- 
ment and  consternation  on  finding  that  they  had 
before  them  a  political  Polish  prisoner,  escaped 
from  the  KatorjB;a  and  returning  from  Siberia. 
At  first,  the  police  officer  could  not  speak,  but 
when  he  found  his  voice  he  cried :  "Unhappy 
man !  Do  you  not  know  that  we  must  give  you 
up.  The  convention  is  formal  What  in  the 
world  made  you  come  here?**  "Why"  I 
asked  in  my  turn,  "  did  you  not  send  me  as  I 
desired,  to  Paris  P  "  They  made  me  enter  into 
all  the  details  of  my  escape,  and  having  listened 
to  them  the  Prussian  lunctionary  went  out, 
leaving  me  alone  with  M.  Fieury,  who  said: 
"  They  cannot  avoid  giving  you  up  to  the  Rus- 
sians: the  thing  haa  been  done  in  several 
recent  instances.    Tou  have  only  one  chance 


of  safety.  Try  to  see  Count  Eulenberg,  or  at 
any  rate  write  to  him.  He  is  president  of  the 
regency  (Regierungs  Prasident)  and  all  depends 
on  him.  He  is  a  good-hearted  ffenerons  man, 
write  to  him  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time ! " 
As  soon  as  I  was  taken  back  to  prison  I  followed 
this  advice,  and  wrote  also  to  the  Abb^  Kajsie- 
wicz,  in  Paris,  to  furnish  a  poof  of  my  identity, 
for  I  learnt  that  I  was  suspected  of  being  an  emis- 
sary who  had  taken  part  in  the  affairs  of  Posen. 
where  a  Polish  conspiracy  had  lately  been  dis- 
covered. Ten  days  elapsed,  during  which  I 
was  better  treated  than  before;  then  I  re- 
ceived a  polite  but  vague  letter  from  Count 
Eulenberg,  in  which,  however,  he  recommended 
me  to  have  patience.  All  this  investigation 
turned  on  one  point:  had  I  participated  in 
the  conspiracies  of  Posen  or  notP  On  that 
head  I  was  perfectly  at  ease,  but  still  my 
anguish  was  p^eat^  and  more  than  once  the 
thought  of  suicide  entered  my  mind.  At  last 
there  came  one  day  to  tbe  prison  a  certain  M. 
Kamke,  an  incumbent  or  Xdniffsberg,  who 
wished  to  know  if  I  were  willing  to  accept  him 
for  my  bail  Astonished  and  moved  by  this  un- 
expected offer,  I  asked  the  reason  why  he  made 
it,  and  then  learnt  that  the  news  of  the  arrest 
of  a  Pole  who  had  escaped  from  Siberia  had 
caused  a  great  sensation  in  the  city,  and  that 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  haid  taken  up 
the  (question,  and  hoped  to  obtain  my  liberty  by 
offering  security  for  my  appearance.  The  police 
held  out  for  a  time,  but,  nnally,  on  the  first  of 
September,  I  ¥ras  once  more  brought  before  the 
police,  where  I  met  the  excellent  M.  Kamke 
who,  embracing  me  affectionately,  told  me  I  was 
free :  a  declaration  which  the  functionary  con- 
firmed. 

I  was  asked  if  I  were  willing  to  remain 
for  a  time  in  Eonigsberg,  and  at  once  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  M.  Kamke  took  me  home  with 
him,  and  I  passed  a  week  of  happiness  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family ^hich,  as  long[  as  I  live,  I 
shall  never  forget.  I  was  then  again  summoned 
to  the  police  office,  and  told  with  expressions  of 
kindness  and  regret  that  an  order  had  be^ 
received  from  Berlin  to  deliver  me  up  to  Russia, 
and  that  nothing  now  was  left  in  their  power 
but  to  give  roe  time  to  get  away  from  Konigs- 
berg  at  my  own  risk,  but  they  trusted  God  would 
protect  me.  I  was  profoundly  touched  by  this 
generous  proceeding,  and  said  I  would  do  all  in 
my  power  to  prevent  causing  them  annoyance. 
I  immediatelv  informed  M.  Kamke  of  this  new 
incident,  and  a  plan  of  escape  was  organised. 
I  took  leave  of  my  kind  friends,  and  on  the 
ninth  of  September  I  was  ahready  on  the  road 
to  Dantzic,  provided  with  letters  for  various 
persons  in  tnat  town,  and  in  others  through 
which  I  should  afterwards  pass.  Thanks  to  this 
assistance,  I  traversed  the  whole  of  Germany, 
and  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1846,  I  once 
more  found  myself  a  free  man  in  the  streets  of 
Paris. 
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BETWEEN  THE  SCENES.  ' 
I. 

{JExiraetfrom  the  AdvertUitiff  Columns  pfThe 
Times. '^'] 

"An  Unknown  Friend  is  requested  to  men- 
tion (by  advertisement)  an  address  at  which  a 
letter  can  reach  him.  The  receipt  of  the  infor- 
mation which  he  offers,  will  be  admowledged  by 
a  reward  of  Five  Pounds."  ^ 

II. 

FROK  CAPTAIN  W&AOGE  TO  HAODALSN. 

"BirmiDgham,  July  Snd,  1847, 
"My  dear  Girl, 

"The  box  containing  the  articles  of  costume 
which  you  took  away  by  mistake^  has  ooine  safely 
to  hand.  Consider  it  under  my  special  protec- 
tion, until  1  hear  from  you  again. 

"I  embrace  this  opportunity- to  assuije  you„ 
once  more,  of  my  unalterable  fidelity  to  your 
interests.  Without  attempting  to  intrude  my- 
self into  your  confidence,  may  I  inquiie  whether 
Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  has  consented: to  do  you 
justice  P  I  greatly  fear  he  has  dec^inad— in  which 
case,  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  my  heact,  and  solemnly 
declare  that  his  meanness  revolts  me.  Wlky  do  I 
feel  a  foreboding  that  you  have  appealed  to  him 
in  vainP  Why  do  I  find  myseU  viewing  this 
fellow  in  the  hght  of  a  noxious  insect?  We 
sre  total  -  strangers  to  each  others  I  We' no 
sort  of  knowledge  of  him,  except  the  kniowledge 
I  picked  up  in  making  your  inquiries.  Has  my 
intense  sympathy  with  your  intefests  made.iny 
perceptions  prophetic  ?  or,  to  put*  it  fancifully, 
is  there  really  such  a  thing  as  a  former  statue  of 
existence  P  and  has  Mr.  Noel  Vaustone  mortally 
insxdted  me— say,  in  some  other  pLinetrP 

"I  write,  my  dear  Magdalen,  a^  you  s^  irith 
my  customary  dash  of  humoun  But  I  am  serious . 
in  pkcing  my  services  at  your  disposal..  Donr't 
let  the  question  of  teims  cause  you  an  instai^'s 
hesitation.  I  accept^  beforehand,  any  tei?ns  yyu 
like  to  mention.  If  your  present  plai»  pqint 
that  way— I  am  ready  to  squeeze  Mr.  Noel  Y^- 
stone,  in  your  interests,  till  the  gold  oozes  out 
of  him  at  every  pore.  Pardon  the  coarseness  of 
this  metaphor.  My  anxiety  to  be  of  service^  to 
you  rushes  into  words;  lays  my  meanj^,  in  the 
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rough,  at  your  feet;  and  leaves  your  taste  to 
polish  it  with  the  choicest  ornaments  of  the 
English  lan^age.  ' 

"  How  ha  my  uhfortuftate  lyife?  1  am  afraid 
you  find  it  quite  impossible  to  keep  her  up  at 
heel,  QBt  to  mould  her  personal  ^ppearatice  into 
harmbny  Vith  the  eternal  laws  df  sytnmeti^and 
order.  Does  she  attempt  to  be  too  familiar 
witli  youP'  I  hare  always  been  accustomed  to- 
chedk  her,'  in  this  respect  She  has  never  been 
pemSitted  to  call  Me  anything  faiit  Captain;  and 
on  the  rare  oocasil^ns,  since  out  union,  when  cir- 
cumstances may  have  obliged  her  to  address  me 
by  l«tt6r,<  her  openmg  form  of  salutation  has  been 
rigidly  restriuted  to  '  Dear  Sir.'  Aecept  these 
trifling  domestic  particulars  as  suggesting  hints 
which  niay  be  useful  to  you  in  tnanaging  Mrs. 
Wragge ;  and  believe  me,  in  aiudous  expectation ' 
^ofhaeunng  from  you  again,      /  ! 

"Devotedly  yours, 

!"HoBAnoWRiaoB."    - 
■         '       1  :      .     ,* 

FBOM.  NO&AH  TO  MAGDALEN.    . 

[Fonpafded^,ioi(h  ihe  TwoLsUers  ihatfolhw  U,  . 
finm  the  Fas^-qfiee,:£irminffhamJ 

"  Westmordaii^  Home,  Kensiagt^  - 
"JulyUL 

<  "My  dearest  Magdalei^ 

"  When  you  write.next  (and  pray  write  soon !) 
address  your  l^iiet  tO;  me  at  Miss  Garth's.    1  ^ 
have  left  my  situation ;  and  some  little  time  may 
elapse  before  1  find  anot)ier.  ^ 

"Now  it  u  all  over,  I  may:  aclcnowledge  to  ~ 
you,,  my  dariing,  that  1  was  not  happy.    1  tried 
hard  to'win  the  affection  ^f  the  two  littje  girls  I 
had  to  ieach ;  but  they  seemed,  I  am  sure  I  can't 
tell  y^)iy, ,  to  ^sljkc  me  from  the  jlrsU    Tfieir 
mother  I; have  no  reason  to. complain  of.    JBut 
their  grandmother,  wi^o  y&s  really  the  ruling 
powec  in -the  hotise,  miuie.my  life  veiy  hard  to 
me.  1  My  inexperience  in  tea^ng  was  a  constant . 
subj^t:  of^remark  with  her ;  and  v^y  difficulties  ^ 
wit^  thQ  (^dren  weoe  always  visited  on  me  as 
if  they  1^  been  entirely  of  i9y  pwn  making.    I  - 
tell  yQu  this,  so  that  jou  may  not  suppose  I  re- 
gret having  left  my  situation.    Far  from  it,  my  . 
lover-I  am  glad  to  be  out  of  the  house. 

"  I  have  saved  a  little  money,  Magdalen ;  and 
I  should  so  like  to  spend  it  in  staying  a  few  - 
days  with  jou.    My  heart  aches  for  a  sight  of 
my  Nster;  my  eais  are,  weary  for  the  sound  of  ^ 
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her  voice.  A  word  from  you,  telling  me  where 
we  can  me«fc,is^If^aot  Jiunk  of ,iti;r-ppy 
think  of  ft.  I  ■ 

"Dott'fc^*piiose  Iwii  (faobT»ated  bjjitlis^fsit 
check.  There  are  many  kind  people  in  the 
world;  and  some  of  them  may  employ,  jae  next 
time.  The  way  to  happiness  is  often  very  hard 
to  find ;  harder,  I  almo^iiiilik;  fCK  wfemaMu 
for  men.  But,  if  we.  only  try  patiently,  and  ti7 
long  enough,  we  reach  it  at  last— in  Heaven,  if 
not  on  earth.  I  think  my  way  now,  is  the  way 
which  leads  to  seeing  you  again/-  Don't  •  fotget 
that,  my  loyfir-tto  paut.timfijon.  think  of. 

IV; 
FEOM  MISS  GAKTH  TO  KACiDAXXN* 

*' Wofitflftoselaad  Houm,  .Uly^'ltt. 
^'Kydear  Magdaletn,. 

"  Yott.hATe  no  uaeles»*remoiiBtTanee8  to  B^apj^' 
head,  at . the.sight  of  mf  haodwiiting,  My>  only 
object  in  this  letter  ia  to-  tell  you.  something^ 
which  I  kaows  your  sister  will  not  tdl  yeu  of  hw 
own  aooord.  Sheid-.entarety ignoxanttkatlam 
writing  to  you.  Keefi.her  in-  igQoianoe,  if  y^u. 
wish  to  spare  hec  uiin«ee89asy:  anxiety  ^-and  me^ 
unneoeseary  distceos.v 

*'  Nofiah's  letter^  m»  doubt»  teUa  you^  th«h  she^ 
has  left  her  eituatioK  I  feel  il>  my  painful  duty: 
to  add,  ikei^  haslet  it  on  youi:  MXXKiat. 

"  The  matter  oceuxied  inthiaiBimner.  Mesmj 
Wyatt» PendHl,  ami  Qwilt  are  the  soUcitosfr.o^ 
the  gentleman  in  whose  fBomily.  Norali  WB&^em.. 
ployed.  The  life  wiiiehyou  haye  chosen  for  your- 
self waaluown,  aa.  long  ago  as  December  last, 
to  all  the  partners.  You  were  discovered  per- 
forming in  public  at  Derby  by  the  person  who 
had  been  employed  to  trace  you  at  York ;  and 
that  discovery  was  communicated' by  Mr;  Wyatt 
to  Norah's  employer,  a  few  days  since,  in  reply 
to  direct  ini^uiries  aboiit:  ye«i  on  that  gentle- 
man's part.  His  wife  and  his  mother  (who 
lives  with  him)  had  expressly  desired  that  he 
would  make  those  inquiries ;  their  doubts  having 
been  aroused  by  Norah's  evasive  answers  when 
they  questioned  her  about  her  sister.  You- 
know  Norah  too  well  to  blame  her  for  ttiis. 
Evasion  was  the  only  escape  your  present '  life 
had  leff  her  from  telling  a  downright  fidsehood. 

"That  same  day,  the  two  ladies  of  the  family; 
the  elder  and  the  younger,  sent  f6r  your  sister.; 
and  told  her  thisy  had  discovered  that  you  were 
a  public  performer,  roaming  from  place  to  place 
in  the  country,  under  an  assumed  name.  They 
were  just  enough  not  tO'  blame  Norah  for  this  ; 
they  were  jusb  enough  to  admowledge  thath^ 
conduct  had  been  as  irreproachable,  as  I  bad 
guaranteed  it  should  be  when'  I  got  her  the 
situation.  But,  at  the  same  tiiiie^  they- made  it 
a  positive  condition  of  her  continuing  in  their 
employment,  that  she  should  never  pwrmit  you 
to  visit  her  a^  their  house — or  to  meet  her  and 
walk  out  with  her  when  she  was  in  attendance 
on  thechildten.  Your  eister— who  has  patiently 
borne  all  hardships  that  fell  on  hersdf— instantly 
resented  the  slur  eaat  on  ywr.    She  gaive  herem* 


ployers  warning  on  the  spot.  High  words  fol- 
Jowedi^and  ^.left  the  house  that  evening. 
I '  "  I^ave  no  ^riji  to  distress  yom  by  repoesent- 
iiig  t|e  los%  of  t|isi<sitftationvinathe»ligktvof  a 
disaster.  Norah  was  not  so  happy  in  it,  as  I 
had  ]u»pfid.aiid  bblieved  she  would  be.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  know  beforehand  that  the 
^<]Qild^eBlwedustllibaJaBd;  intractable— or  that 
the  husband'a  mother  was  accustomed  to  make 
her  domineering  disposition  felt  by  every  one  in 
Ihe  house.  Twill  readily  admit  that  Norah  is 
we&  t^t  'of^hi8<situation.  But  the  harm  does  not 
:Stopuhere.  For.  all  you  and  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary,  the  harm  may  go  on.  What  has  happened 
in  this  situation,  xcmj  happen  in*  another.  Your 
way  of  life,iu>wever  pure  your  conduct  may  be— 
and  I  will  do  you  the  justice  to  believe  it  pure— is 
a  suspicious  way  of  life  to  all  respectable  people. 
I  have  lived  long  enough  in  this  world  to  know, 
that  t^O' Sense. of  Propriety,  in  nine  Englishwo- 
men out  of  ten,  makes  no  aJlowances  and  feels  no 
pity.  Norah's  next  employers  may  discover  you; 
and  Nosah  ma^  throw  up  a  situation  n^iLt  time> 
which  w«i  may.  never  be.  able  to  find  for  her 


"I  leave  you  to  consider  this.  My  child! 
don't  think  I  am  hard  on  you.  I  am  jealous  for 
your  sister's  tranquillity.  If  you  will  forget  the 
past,  MlLgdalen^  and  come  back—trust  to  your 
old  governess  to  forget  it  too,  and  to  give  you 
the  home  which  your  father  and  mother  once  gave 
her. 

'^  Your  frifiBd^*  my  deai;  alwayv^ 

"  Habsiet.  Ga&xh." 

FBOk  PBA17GIS  CIAHE,    JUim.,  TO  1U.GDAI.EN. 
"  Shanghai,  China, 

"  April,  28rd,  1847. 
'•'My  dear  MAgdalen, 

"  I  have-  defenred  answering  yxmr  letter,  in 
consequence  of  the  distracted  state  o£  my  mind, 
whieh  made  me  unfit  to  write  to  you.  I  am  still 
unfit— but  I  feel  I  ought  to  delay  no  longer.  My 
sense  of  honour  fortifies  me ;  and  I  undei^go  the 
pain  of- writing  thi»  letter. 

'*  My  prospects  in  China  are  all  at  an  end. 
The  !Pirm,  to  whieh  I  was  brutally  consigned  as 
if  T  was  abale  of  merchandise,  has  worn  out  my 
patience  by  a  series  of  petty  insults  $  and  I  have 
felt  compelled,  from  motives  of  self-respect,  to 
withdraw  my  services,  which  were  und^valued 
from  the  firet.  My  returning  to  England,  under 
theee  ciroumstanoes,  is  out  of  the  question*  I 
have  been  tooeruelly  used  in  my  own  country  to 
wish  to- go  back  to  it — even  if  I  could.  I  pro- 
pose embarking  on  board  a  private  trading  vmd 
in  these  seas,  in  a  mereantile  capacity,  to  make 
my  wey,  if  I  can,  for  myself.  How  it  will  end, 
or  wharfs  wiU  happen  to  me- nest,  is  more  than  I 
can  say.  It  matters  little  what  becomes  of  me.  I 
am  a  wanderer  and  an* exile;  entirely  throughthe 
fault  of  others.  The  unfeeling  desire  at  home  Cl 
get  rid  of  me;  has  aoeomplished  its  object.  I  am 
got  rid  of  for  good. 

**  There  is  only  cme  more  sacrifice  left  for  me 
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to  make— the- sacrifice  of  my  heart's  dearest  fed- 
ings.  With  no  prospects  before  me,  with  no 
chance  of  coming  home,  what  hope  can  I  feel  of 
performing  my  engagement  to  yourself  P  None ! 
A  more  selfish  man  than  I  am,  might  hold  you  to- 
that  engagement ;  a  less  considerate  man  than  I 
am,  might  keep  you  waiting  for  years— and  to 
no  purpose  after  all.  Cruelly  as  they  have  been 
trampled  on,  my  feelings  are  too  sensitive  to 
allow  me  to  do  this.  I  write  it  with  the  tears  in 
my  eyes— yon  shall  not  link  your  fate  to  an  out- 
cast. Accept  these  heart-broken  lines  as  re- 
leasing you  from  your  promise.  Our  engf^e- 
ment  is  at  an  end. 

"  The  one  consolation  which  supports  me,  in 
bidding  you  farewell,  ia— that  neither  of  us  is  to 
blame.  You  may  have  acted  weakly,  under  my 
father's  influence,  but  I  am  sure  you  acted  for  the 
best.  Nobody  knew  what  the  fatal  consequences 
of  driving  me  out  of  England  would  be,  but  my- 
self—and I  was  not  listened  ta  I  yielded  to 
my  father,  I  yielded  to  you;  and  this  is  the  end 
of  it! 

"I  am  suffering  too  acutely  to  write  more. 
May  you  never  know  what  my  withdrawal  from 
our  engagement  has  cost  me !  I  beg  you  will 
not  blame  yourself.  It  is  not  your  fault  that  I 
have  had  jJI  my  energies  misdirected  by  others 
—it  is  not  your  fault  that  I  have  never  had  a 
fair  chance  of  getting  on  in  life.  Forget  the 
deserted  wretch,  who  breathes  his  heartfelt 
prayers  for  your  happiness,  and  who  will  ever 
remain  your  friend  and  well-wisher, 

"  Fkajjcis  Claji3,  JtN." 

VI. 
PBOK  F^VCIS  CLAILB,  SEN.,  TO  HAGDALEK. 

{Enclosing  the  Preceding  Letter,) 
'*  I  always  told  your  poor  father  my  son  was  a 
Fool ;  but  I  never  knew  he  was  a  Scoundrel  untU 
the  mail  came  in  from  China.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  has  left  his  employers, 
under  the  most  disgraceful  circumstances.  For- 
get him  from  this  time  forth,  as  I  do.  When  you 
and  I  last  set  eyes  on  each  other,  you  behaved 
well  to  me  in  this  business.  Ail  I  can  now  say 
in  return,  I  do  say.    My  girl,  I  am  sorry  for  you. 

•F.  C." 
vn. 

PnOU  KBS.  WEAGOB  TO  HER  HUSBAND. 

''dear  sir  for  mercy's  sake  come  here  and  hdp 
us  She  had  a  dreadful  letter  I  don't  know  what 
yesterday  but  she  read  it  in  bed  and  when  I  went 
in  with  her  breakfast  I  found  her  dead  and.  if  the 
doctor  had  not  been  two  doors  off  nobody  else 
could  have  brought  her  to  life  again  and  she  sits 
and  looks  dreadful  and  wont  speak  a  word  her 
eyes  frighten  me  so  I  shake  from  head  to  foot  oh 
please  do  come  I  keep  things  as  tidy  as  I  can  and 
Ido  like  her  so  and  ^e  used  to  be  so  kind  to  me 
and  the  landlord  says  he's  afraid  she'll  destroy 
herself  I  wish  I  could  write  straight  but  I  do 
shake  so  your  dutiful  wife  matilda  wragge  excuse 
faults  and  beg  you  on  my  knees  come  and  help  us 


the  Doctor  good  man  will  put  some  of  his  own 
writing  into  tliis  for  fear  you  can't  make  out  mine 
and  remain  once  more  your  dutiful  wife  matilda 
wragge." 

lAdded  by  the  Doctor.'] 
"  Sir,— I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  was  yester- 
day called  in  to  a  neighbour's,  in  Vauxhall  Walk, 
to  attend  a  young  lady  who  had  been  suddenly 
taken  ill.  I  recovered  her  with  great  difficulty  from 
one  of  the  most  obstinate  fainting,  fits  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  met  with*  Since  that  time  she 
has  had  no  relapse,  but  there  is  apparently  some 
heavy  distress  weighmg  oniher  mind,  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  remove.  She 
sits,  a»  I  ami  informed,  perfectly  silent  and  per- 
fectly unoonsoiotts  of  wluit  goes  on  about  her,  for' 
hours  together,  with  a  letter  in  fa«r  hand,  which 
she  will  allow  nobody  to  take  from  her.  If  this 
state  of  depression  continues,  very  distressing 
mental  oonaequences  may  follow.;  andJ  only  do 
my  duty- in  suggesting  that  some  relative  or 
friend  should  interfere,  who  has  influence  enough 
to  rouBO  her. 

"  Youriobedient  servant, 

"BiCHABD  Jaryis,  MJI.C.S." 

vni. 

PEOM  NOKAH  TO  KAGDACEN- 

"  July  6th. 

'*  For  God's  sakci  write  me  one  line  to  say  if 
you  are  still  at  Birmingham,  and  where  I  can  find 
you  there  \  I  have  just  heard  from  old  Mr.  Clare. 
Oh,  Magdalen,  if  you  have  no  pity  on  yourselfi 
have  souie  pity  on  me!  The  thought  of  you 
aloneamong  strangers,  the  thought  of  you  heart- 
broken under  this  dreadful  blow,  never  leaves  me 
for  an  instant.  No  words  can  tell  how  I  feel  for 
you!  My  own  love,  remember  the  better  days 
at  home  before  that  cowardly  villain  stole  his 
way  into  your  heart ;  remember  the  happy  time 
at  Combe-Raven,  when  we  were  always  together. 
Oh,  don't,  don't  treat  me  like  a  stranger !  We 
are  alone  in  the  world  now— let  me  come  and 
comfort  you  — ^let  me  be  more  than  a  sister  to 
you,  if  I  can.  One  lin«— only  one  line  to  tell 
me  where  I  can  find  you ! " 

DC. 
PBOM' MAGDALEN  TO  NOEAH. 

"July  7th. 
"  My  dearest  Norah, 

"  All  that  your  love  for  me  can  wish,  your  letter 
has  done.  You,  and  you  alone,  have  found  your 
way  to  my  heart.  I  could  think  again,  I  could  feel 
again,  after  reading  what  you  have  written  to  me. 
Let  tins  assurance  quiet  your  anxieties.  My 
mind  lives  and  breathes  once  more— it  was  dead 
until  I  got  your  letter. 

"  The  shock  I  have  suffered  has  left  a  strange 
quietness  in  me.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  parted  from 
my  former  self— as  if  the  hopes,  once  so  dear  to 
me,  had  all  gone  back  to  some  past  time,  from 
which  I  am  now  far  removed.  I  can  look  at  the 
wreck  of  my  life  more  calmly,  Norah,  than  you 
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could  look  at  it,  if  we  were  both  together  again. 
1  can  trust  myself,  already,  to  write  of  Frank. 

"My  darling,  1  think  no  woman  ever  knows 
how  utterly  she  has  given  herself  up  to  the  man 
she  loves— until  that  man  has  ill-treated  her. 
Can  you  pity  my  weakness  if  I  confess  to  having 
felt  a  pang  at  my  heart,  when  I  read  that  part  of 
your  letter  which  calls  Frank  a  coward  and  a 
villain?  Nobody  can  despise  me  for  this,  as  I 
despise  myself.  I  am  like  a  dog  who  crawls  back 
and  licks  the  master's  hand  that  has  beaten  him. 
But  it  is  so— I  would  confess  it  to  nobody  but 
I  you— indeed,  indeed  it  is  so.  He  has  deceived 
and  deserted  me;  he  has  written  me  a  cruel 
farewell—  but  don't  call  him  a  villain !  If  he  re- 
pented, and  came  back  to  me,  I  would  die  rather 
than  marry  him  now— but  it  grates  on  me  to 
see  that  word  coward  written  against  him  in 
your  hand!  If  he  is  weak  of  purpose,  who 
tried  his  weakness  beyond  what  it  could  bear? 
Do  you  think  this  would  have  happened  if 
Michael  Yanstone  had  not  robbed  us  of  our  own, 
and  forced  Frank  away  from  me  to  China  ?  In 
a  week  from  to- day,  the  year  of  waiting  would 
have  come  to  an  end ;  and  I  should  have  been 
Frank's  wife,  if  my  marriage  portion  had  not 
been  taken  from  me. 

"  You  will  say— after  what  has  happened,  it  is 
well  that  I  have  escaped.  My  love!  there  is 
something  perverse  in  my  heart,  which  answers 
—No !  Better  have  been  Frank's  wretched  wife 
than  the  free  woman  I  am  now. 

"  I  have  not  written  to  him.  He  sends  me  no 
address  at  which  I  could  write  even  if  I  would. 
But  I  have  not  the  wish.  I  will  wait,  before  I 
send  him  my  farewell.  If  a  day  ever  comes  when 
I  have  the  fortune  which  my  father  once  promised 
I  should  bring  to  him— do  you  know  what  I  would 
do  with  it  ?  I  would  send  it  all  to  Frank,  as  my 
revenge  on  him  for  his  letter ;  as  the  last  fare- 
well word,  on  my  side,  to  the  man  who  has 
desei-ted  me.  Let  me  live  for  that  day !  Let 
me  live,  Norah,  in  the  hope  of  better  times  for 
pou,  which  is  all  the  hope  I  have  left.  When 
I  think  of  your  hard  life,  I  can  almost  feel  the 
tears  once  more  in  my  weary  eyes.  I  can  almost 
think  I  have  come  back  again  to  my  former  self. 

"  You  will  not  thmk  me  hard-hearted  and  un- 
grateful, if  I  say  tliat  we  must  wait  a  little  yet, 
before  we  meet  ?  I  want  to  be  more  fit  to  see 
you  than  I  am  now.  I  want  to  put  Frank 
farther  away  from  me,  and  to  bring  you  nearer 
fttiU.  Are  these  good  reasons  ?  I  don't  know 
— don't  ask  me  for  reasons.  Take  the  kiss  I 
have  put  for  you  here,  where  the  little  circle  is 
drawn  on  the  paper ;  and  let  tliat  bring  us  to- 
gether for  the  present,  till  I  write  again.  Good- 
by,  my  love.  My  heart  is  true  to  you,  Norah,— 
but  I  dare  not  see  you  yet. 

"  Magdalen." 


FBOU   MAGDAUSN    TO  UISS  GAKTH. 

"  July  15th. 
"My  dear  Miss  Garth, 
'I  have  been  long  in  answering  your  letter ; 


but  you  know  what  has  happened,  and  you  will 
forgive  me. 

"All  that  I  have  to  say  may  be  said  in  few 
words.  You  may  depend  on  my  never  making  the 
general  Sense  of  Propriety  my  enemy  again : 
I  am  getting  knowledge  enough  of  the  world  to 
make  it  my  accompUoe  next  time.  Norah  will 
never  leave  another  situation  on  my  account — 
my  life,  as  a  public  performer,  is  at  an  end.  It 
was  harmless  enough,  God  knows— I  may  live, 
and  so  may  you,  to  mourn  the  day  when  I  parted 
from  it— but  I  shall  never  return  to  it  again.  It 
has  left  me,  as  Frank  has  left  me,  as  all  my  better 
thoughts  have  left  me— except  my  thoughts  of 
Norah. 

"Enough  of  myself!  Shall  I  tell  you  some 
news  to  brighten  this  dull  letter  ?  Mr.  Michael 
Yanstone  is  dead ;  and  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  has 
succeeded  to  the  possession  of  my  fortune  and 
Norah's.  He  is  quite  worthy  of  his  inheritance. 
In  his  father's  place,  he  would  have  ruined  us  aa 
his  father  did. 

"  I  have  no  more  to  say  that  you  would  care  to 
know.  Don't  be  distressed  about  me.  I  am 
trying  to  recover  my  spirits — ^I  am  trying  to  for- 
get the  poor  deluded  girl  who  was  foolish  enough 
to  be  fond  of  Frank,  in  the  old  days  at  Combe- 
Raven.  Sometimes,  a  pang  cojnes  which  tells  me 
the  girl  won't  be  forgotten— but  not  often. 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  when  you  wrote  to 
such  a  lost  creature  as  I  am,  to  sign  yourself— 
always  my  friend  f  '  Always'  is  a  bold  word,  my 
dear  old  governess !  I  wonder  whether  you  will 
ever  want  to  recal  it  ?  It  will  make  no  difference, 
if  you  do,  in  the  gratitude  T  shall  always  feel  for 
the  trouble  you  took  with  me,  when  I  was  a  Uttle 
girl.  I  have  ill  repaid  that  trouble— ill  repaid 
your  kindness  to  me  in  after  life.  I  ask  your 
pardon  and  your  pity.  The  best  thing  you  can 
do  for  both  of  us,  is  to  forget  me.  Affectionately 
yours, 

"Magdalbn. 

"P.S.— I  open  the  envelope  to  add  one  line. 
For  God's  sake,  don't  show  this  letter  to 
Norah!" 

zi. 

7B0K  UAGDALEN  TO  CAPTAIN  WBAGGE. 
"  VauxhaU  Walk,  July  17th. 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  arranged  that  I 
should  write  to  you  at  Birmingham,  as  soon  as  I 
felt  myseH  composed  enough  to  think  of  the 
future.  My  mind  is  settled  at  last ;  and  I  am 
now  able  to  accept  the  services  which  you  have 
unreservedly  offered  to  me. 

"  I  beg  you  will  forgive  the  manner  in  which  I 
received  you,  on  your  arrival  in  this  house,  after 
hearing  the  news  of  my  sudden  iUiiess.  I  was 
quite  incapable  of  controlling  myself— I  was  suf- 
fering an  agony  of  mind  which  for  the  time  de- 
prived me  of  my  senses.  It  is  only  your  due 
that  I  should  now  thank  you  for  treating  me 
with  great  forbearance,  at  a  time  when  forbear- 
ance was  mercy. 

"I  will  mention  what  I  wish  you  to  do,  as 
plainly  and  briefly  as  I  can. 
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"In  tlie  first  place,  I  request  you  to  dispose 
(as  privately  as  possible)  of  every  article  of 
costume  used  in  the  dramatic  Entertainment.  I 
have  done  with  our  performances  for  ever;  and 
I  wish  to  be  set  free  from  everything  which 
might  accidentally  connect  me  with  them  in  the 
future.  The  key  of  my  box  is  enclosed  in  this 
letter. 

''The  other  box»  which  contains  my  own 
dresses,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  forward  to 
this  house.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  bring  it  your- 
self, because  I  have  a  far  more  important  com- 
mission to  entrust  to  you. 

"  Heferring  to  the  note  which  you  left  for  me 
at  your  departure,  I  conclude  that  you  have,  by 
this  time,  traced  Mr.  NoelVanstone  fromVaux- 
halL  Walk  to  the  residence  which  he  is  now  oc- 
4mpying.  If  you  have  made  the  discovery — 
3nd  if  you  are  quite  sure  of  not  having  drawn 
the  attention  either  of  Mrs.  Lecount  or  her 
master  to  yourself— I  wish  you  to  aii*ange  im- 
mediately for  my  residing  (with  you  and  Mrs. 
Wragge)  in  the  same  town  or  village  in  which 
Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  has  taken  up  his  abode.  I 
write  this,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  under 
the  impression  that,  wherever  he  may  now  be 
living,  he  is  settled  in  the  place  for  some  little 
time. 

"  If  you  can  find  a  small  furnished  house  for 
me  on  these  conditions,  which  is  to  be  let  by  the 
month,  take  it  for  a  month  certain  to  begin  with. 
Say  that  it  is  for  your  wife,  your  niece,  and  your- 
self;  and  use  any  assumed  name  you  please,  as 
long  as  it  is  a  name  which  can  be  trusted  to 
defeat  the  most  suspicious  inquiries.  I  leave 
this  to  your  experience  in  such  matters.  The 
secret  of  who  we  really  are,  must  be  kept  as 
strictly  as  if  it  was  a  secret  on  which  our  lives 
depend. 

"  Any  expenses  to  which  you  may  be  put  in 
carrying  out  my  wishes^  I  will  immediately  repay. 
If  you  easily  find  the  sort  of  house  I  want, 
there  is  no  need  for  your  returning  to  London 
to  fetch  us.  We  can  join  you  as  soon  as  we 
know  where  to  go.  The  house  must  be  perfectly 
respectable,  and  must  be  reasonably  near  to  Mr. 
Noel  Yaustone's  present  residence,  wherever 
that  is. 

"  You  must  allow  me  to  be  silent  in  this  letter 
as  to  the  object  which  I  have  now  in  view.  I 
am  unwilling  to  risk  an  explanation  in  writing. 
When  all  our  preparations  are  made,  you  shall 
hear  what  I  propose  to  do  from  my  own  lips ;  and 
I  shall  expect  you  to  tell  me  plainly  in  return 
whether  you  will,  or  wiQ  not,  give  me  the  help 
I  want,  on  the  best  terms  which  I  am  able  to 
offer  you. 

"  One  word  more  before  I  seal  up  this  letter. 

"  If  any  opportunity  faUs  in  your  way,  after 
you  have  token  the  house,  and  before  we  join 
you,  of  exchanging  a  few  civil  words  either  with 
Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  or  Mrs.  Lecount,  take  ad- 
vantage of  it.  It  is  very  important  to  my  present 
object  that  we  should  become  acquainted  with 
each  other— as  the  purely  accidental  result  of 


our  being  near  neighbours.  I  want  you  to 
smoothe  the  way  towards  this  end,  if  you  can« 
before  Mrs.  Wragge  and  I  come  to  you.  Pray 
throw  away  no  chance  of  observing  Mrs.  Lecount, 
in  particular,  very  carefully.  Whatever  help 
you  can  give  me  at  the  outset,  in  blindfolding 
that  woman's  sharp  eyes,  will  be  the  most  pre- 
cious help  I  have  ever  received  at  your  hands. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  answer  this  letter  im- 
mediately-sunless I  have  written  it  under  a  mis- 
taken impression  of  what  you  have  accomplished 
since  leaving  London.  I  have  taken  our  lodgings 
on  for  another  week;  and  I  can  wait  to  hear 
from  you,  until  you  are  able  to  send  me  such 
news  as  I  wish  to  receive.  You  may  be  quite 
sure  of  my  patience  for  the  future,  under  all  pos- 
sible circumstances.  My  caprices  are  at  an  end ; 
and  my  violent  temper  has  tried  your  forbeai*ance 
for  the  last  time. 

"Magdalex." 

XII.  .     I 

FBOM  CAPTAIN  WEAGGE  TO  SIAGDALEN.  | 

"North  Shingles  Yilla,  Aldborough,  Suffolk, 

••July  22nd. 
"My  dear  Girl,  , 

"Your  letter  has  charmed  and  touched  mc. 
Your  excuses  have  gone  straight  to  my  heart;    i 
and  your  confidence  in  my  humble  abilities  has 
followed  in  the  same  direction.    The  pulse  of  the 
old  militiaman  throbs  with  pride  as  he  thinks 
of  the  trust  you  have  placed  in  him,  and  vows  to 
deserve  it.     Don't  be  surprised  at  this  genial 
outburst.    All  enthusiastic  natures  must  explod3    | 
occasionally:   and  my  form  of  explosion  is—    i 
Words.  I 

"Everything  you  wanted  me  to  do,  is  done. 
The  house  is  taken ;  the  name  is  found ;  and  I  { 
am  personally  acquamted  with  Mrs.  Lecount.  i 
After  reading  this  general  statement,  you  will  | 
naturally  be  interested  in  possessing  your  miud 
next  of  the  accompanying  details.  Here  they  , 
are,  at  your  service : 

"  The  day  after  leaving  you  in  London,  I  traced 
Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  to  this  curious  little  sea-side 
snuggery.    One  of  his  father's  innumerable  bar-    . 
gains  was  a  house    at    Aldborough— a  rising    . 
watering-place,  or  Mr.  Michael  Yanstone  would 
not  have  invested  a  farthing  in  it.    In  this  house    \ 
the  despicable  little  miser  who  lived  rent  &ee  in 
London,  now  lives  rent  free  again,  on  the  coast 
of  Suffolk.    He  is  settled  in  his  present  abode    '■ 
for  the   summer  and   autumn;   and  you   and    \ 
Mrs.  Wragge  have  only  to  join  me  here,  to  be 
established  five  doors  away  from  him  in  this 
elegant  villa.    I  have  got  the  whole  house  for 
three  guineas  a  week,  with  the  option  of  remain- 
ing through  the  autumn  at  the  same  price.    In 
a  fashionable  watering-plaee,  such  a  residence 
would  have  been  cheap  at  double  the  money. 

"Our  new  name,  has  been  chosen  with  a  . 
wary  eye  to  your  suggestions.  My  Books— 
I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  my  Books?—  i 
contain,  under  the  heading  of  Skiu  To  Jump  \ 
Inlo,  a  list  of  individuals  retired  from  this  mortal  i 
scene,  with  whose  names,  families,  and  ciroom-    I 
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stances  I  am  well  aeqiiaiuted.  Into  some  of 
those  Skins  I  have  been  compelled  to  Jump,  in 
the  exercise  of  my  profession,  at  former  periods 
of  my  career.  Others  are  still  in  the  condition  of 
new  dresses,  and  remain  to  be  tried  on.  The 
Skin  wliich  will  exactly  fit  us,  originally  clothed 
the  bodies  of  a  family  named  Bygrave.  I  am  in 
Mr.  Bygrave's  skin  at  this  moment— and  it  fits 
without  a  wrinkle.  If  you  will  oblige  me  by 
slipping  into  Miss  Bygrave  (Christian  name, 
Susan) ;  and  if  you  will  afterwards  push  Mrs. 
Wragge— anyhow ;  head  foremost  if  you  like— 
into  Mrs.  Bygrave  (Christian  name,  Julia),  the 
transformation  will  be  complete.  Permit  me 
to  inform  you  that  I  am  your  paternal  uncle. 
My  worthy  brother  was  established,  twenty 
years  ago,  in  the  mahogany  and  logwood  trade 
at  Belize,  Honduras.  He  died  in  that  place; 
and  is  buried  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
local  cemetery,  with  a  neat  monument  of 
native  wood  carved  by  a  self-taught  negro  artist. 
Nineteen  months  afterwards,  his  wife  died  of 
apoplexy  at  a  boarding-house  in  Cheltenham. 
She  was  supposed  ta  be  the  most  corpulent 
woman  in  England ;  and  was  accommodated  on 
the  ground  fioor  of  the  house  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  her  up  and  down 
stairs.  You  are  her  only  child ;  you  have  been 
under  my  care  since  the  sad  event  at  Chelten- 
ham ;  you  are  twenty  years  old  on  the  second  of 
August  next;  and,  corpulence  excepted,  you  are 
the  living  image  of  your  mother.  I  trouble  you 
with  these  specimens  of  my  intimate  knowledge 
of  our  new  family  Skin,  to  quiet  your  mind  on 
the  subject  of  future  inquiries.  Trust  to  me  and 
my  Books  to  satisfy  any  amount  of  inquiry.  In 
the  mean  time,  write  down  our  new  name  and 
address,  and  see  how  they  strike  you:— 'Mr. 
Bygrave,  Mrs.  Bygrave,  Miss  Bygrave;  North 
Shmgles  VilK  Aldborough.'  Upon  my  life,  it 
reads  remarkably  well ! 

"  The  last  detail  I  have  to  communicate  refers 
to  my  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  LecouoL 

"We  met  yesterday,  in  the  grocer's  shop 
here.  Keeping  my  ears  open,  I  found  that 
Mrs.  Lecount  wanted  a  particular  kind  of  tea, 
which  the  man  had  not  got,  and  which  he  be- 
lieved could  not  be  procured  any  nearer  than 
Ipswich.  I  instantly  saw  my  way  to  beginning 
an  acquaintance,  at  the  trifling  expense  of  a 
journey  to  that  flourishing  city.  '  I  have  busi- 
ness, to-day,  in  Ipswich,'  I  said,  'and  I  propose 
^returning  to  Aldborough  (if  I  can  get  back  in 
time)  this  evening.  Pray  allow  me  to  take  your 
order  for  the  tea^  and  to  bring  it  back  with  my 
own  parcels.'  Mrs.  Lecount  politely  declined 
giving  me  the  trouble— I  politely  insisted  on 
taking  it.  We  fell  into  conversation.  There  is 
no  need  to  trouble  you  with  our  talk.  The  re- 
sult of  it  on  my  mind  is— that  Mrs.  Lecount's 
one  weak  point,  if  she  has  such  a  thing  at  all,  is 
a  taste  for  science,  imphuited  by  her  deceased 
husband  the  Professor.  I  think  I  see  a  chance 
here,  of  working  my  way  into  her  good  graces, 
and  casting  a  liUle  needful  dust  into  those  hand« 


some  black  eyes  of  hers.  Acting  on  this  idea, 
when  I  purchased  the  lady's  tea  at  Ipswich,  I 
also  bought  on  my  own  account  that  far-famed 
pocket  manual  of  knowledge,  'Joyce's  Scientific 
Dialogues.'  Possessing,  as  I  do,  a  quick  memory 
and  boundless  confidence  in  myself,  I  propose 
privately  infiating  my  new  skin  with  as  much 
ready-made  science  as  it  will  hold,  and  presenting 
Mr.  Bygrave  to  Mrs.  Lecount's  notice  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  most  highly  informed  man  she  has 
met  with  since  the  Professor's  death.  The  nec^- 
sity  of  blindfolding  that  woman  (to  use  your  own 
admirable  expression)  is  as  clear  to  me  as  to  you. 
If  it  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  I  propose,  make 
your  mind  easy— Wragge,  inflated  by  Joyce,  is 
the  man  to  do  it. 

"You  now  have  my  whole  budget  of  news.  Am 
I,  or  am  I  not,  worthy  of  your  confidence  in  meP 
I  say  nothing  of  my  devouring  anxiety  to  know 
what  your  objects  really  are— that  anxiety  will 
be  satisfied  when  we  meet.  Never  yet,  my  dear 
girl,  did  I  long  to  administer  a  productive  pe- 
cuniary Squeeze  to  any  human  creature,  as  I 
long  to  administer  it  to  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone.  I 
say  no  more.  Verbum  sap.  Pardon  the  pedantry 
of  a  Latin  quotation,  and  believe  me, 
"  Entirely  yours, 

"Horatio  Wkagoe. 

"P.S.— I  await  my  instructions,  as  you  re- 
quested. You  have  only  to  say  whether  I  shall 
return  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  escorting 
you  to  this  place— or  whether  I  shall  wait  here 
to  receive  you.  The  house  is  in  perfect  order— 
the  weather  is  charming— and  the  sea  is  as  smooth 
as  Mrs.  Lecount's  apron.  She  has  just  passed 
the  window ;  and  we  have  exchanged  bows.  A 
sharp  woman,  my  dear  Magdalen— but  Joyce  and 
I  together  may  prove  a  trble  too  much  for  her." 

XEIL 

iExtractJrm  the  East  St^olk  Jrffus.'] 
"  Aldborouh.— We  notice  with  pleasure  the 
axrival  of  visitors  to  this  healthful  ^nd  far-famed 
watering-place,  earlier  in  the  season  than  usual 
duxing  the  present  year.  Estoperpehta  is  aU  we 
have  to  say. 

"  Visitors'  List.— Arrivals  since  our  last* 
North  Shingles  Villa— Mrs.  Bygrave;  Miss 
Bygrave." 


PUNCH  IN  INDIA. 

Punch  in  India.  The  idea  seems  unpromising. 
A  professed  jester  must  .^iirelj  be  out  of  place 
among  a  people  who  have  but  little  turn  for 
comedy.  The  Asiatic  temperament  is  solemn^ 
and  finds  no  enjoyment  in  fun  for  its  own  sake. 
A  Bengalee  or  an  Uindustanee  can  laugh  at 
what  is  ridiculous;  but  his  laughter  is  con- 
temptuous^ and  it  may  be  malignant.  It  knows 
nothing  of  the  loviijig  quality  of  humoiir.  For 
such  people.  Punch  must  be  libellous  and  cruel, 
to  the  outra^  of  all  kw  and  humanity.  Look, 
too,  at  the  incongruity  of  the  thing.  Fancy 
Punch  among  palm-trees  and  palaces  all  domes 
and  minarets,  and  going  about  in  a  palanquin. 
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Fanpj  him  deep  in  tlie  silent  jungle  or  oat  on 
the  arid  plain.  Taney  him  scorched  by  a  burn- 
ing sun  whenever  abroad,  and  bored  by  inane 
enjoyroenis  whenever  at  home — with  hookalis 
of  sickly  scent,  dancers  of  monotonous  motion, 
fiddlers  of  soulless  music.  Fancy  him— but 
there  is  no  need  to  fancv  anything  6f  the  kind. 
Not  for  the  indolent  Asiatic  does  Bunch  dis- 
port himself  in  India,  but  for  the.  active  Euro- 
pean ;  not  for  dreamers  and  drivellers,  inhalers 
of  hookahs  and  patrons  of  zenanas;  but  for 
stickers  of  pigs,  smokers  of  cheroots,  drinkers 
of  brandj[-pauee.  It  is  to  our  brave  and  fair  com- 
patriots in  the  East  that  Punch  appeals,  and  it 
18  in  the  jocose  illustration  of  their  manners  and 
customs  that  he  finds  his  principal  spOrt.  The 
natives  are  not  forgotten ;  but  when  they  are 
remembered,  it  is  generally  less  for  their  own 
amusement  than  that  of  other  people. 

I  have  before  me  a  volume  of  the  Indian 
Punch,  of  the  old  series,  which  was  published 
under  the  name  of  the  Delhi  Sketch  Book.  It  ap- 
peared during  the  administration  of  the  Marquis 
of  Dalhousie,  when  mutinies  and  massacres  were 
as  yet  undreamed  of,  and  when  Indian  society 
retained  most  of  the  old  characteristics,  of  which 
the  last  are  now  fast  being  effaced ;  when  the 
policy  of  the  government  was  to  '*  respect  the 
prejudices  of  the  natives,"  and  annex  as  much 
of  tlieir  territory  as  possible ;  when  white  jackets 
were  still  admissible  for  evening  dress,  and  black 
ladies  were  still  presentable  as  wives ;  when  the 
smoking  of  hookalis  was  not  yet  considered  the 
practice  of  a  barbarous  age,  and  elderly  ^ntlemen 
even  ventured  to  take  them  out  to  dinner  with 
them  ;  when  the  divinity  that  did  hedge  the  civil 
service  was  unprofaned  by  the  system  of  competi- 
tion ;  when  the  Company's  officer  was  every  wnere 
and  the  Queen's  officer  nowhere,  in  the  race  for 
appointments;  when  subaltern  officers  were  sup- 
posed to  be  always  in  debt,  and  often  in  liquor ; 
when  a  ball  was  necessarily  followed  by  a  supper, 
and  the  supper  was  frequently  followed  oy  a 
**row,"  and  a  duel  next  morning;  wiien  play 
was  high  and  morals ;  but  1  will  not  ven- 
ture on  the  antithesis.  Suffice  it  that  the  period 
in  question,  though  comparaiiTciy  recent,  still 
bore  considerable  relation  to  the  good  old  times, 
when  a  great  many  things  were  different  from 
a  ^eat  many  other  things,  and  when  very  few 
tlnngs  were  exactly  as  tney  are  in  the  present 
day :  the  later  period  being  much  the  gainer  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  sentimental  prejudices 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

First  impressions  of  publications  as  well  as 
persons,  are  formed  from  outward  appearance. 
The  Delhi  Sketch  Book  would  scarcely  command 
a  favourable  judgment  at  first  si^ht.  Its 
mechanical  arrangements  are  decidedly  weak. 
In  form  it  resembles  its  English  original; 
but  its  execution  is  not  comparable.  The 
typographyis  rude,  and  is  sadly  wanting  in 
revision.  |The  illustrations— even  those  inter- 
spersed with  the  letter-press — are  drawn  on 
stone,  and  make  a  very  poor  appearance  beside 
well  out,  or  even  ill  cut,  wood  engravings. 
There  are  marks  of  haste  and  caielessness  in 


almost  every  page.  And  well  there  may  be; 
for  we  are  continually  informed  by  the  editor 
(«^ho  addresses  his  readers  upon  tne  state  and 
prospects  of  the  journal  whenever  he  feels 
inclined)  that  his  appliances  and  means  are 
of  a  nnost  meagre  description.  He  has  never 
been  able  to  get  a  good  lithographer;  his 
amateur  contributors  caimot  draw  on  stone ; 
and  the  transfer  of  their  sketches  from  paper  is 
no  easy  matter,  considering  the  crude  state  in 
which  they  are  sent.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder 
that  lines  which  should  be  soft,  turn  up  hard ; 
that  some  lines  are  scarcely  produced  at  all; 
and  that  a  shadow  occasionally  looks  very 
like  a  smudge.  The  pictorial  as  well  as  the 
Hterary  contributions  are  generally  sent  from 
long  distances,  and  they' have  no  advantage  of 
correction  from  their  authors ;  only  those,  there- 
fore, which  come  from  the  pen  or  pencil  of  the 
editor  himself  have  anything  like  a  fair  chance. 
On  the  whole,  considering  the  many  reasons 
why  the  work  should  not  be  produced,  the 
result  is  by  no  means  'discreditable  to  the  efforts 
employed  to  bring  it  into  the  world.  This 
is  usually  the  apolog^etjo  opinion  expressed 
by  the  editor,  and  with  considerable  reason. 
It  must  be  said,  too,  for  the  Delhi  Sketch 
Book,  that — ^too  often  e:^pressed  in  a  rude  and 
even  ooarse  manner— it  includes  a  great  deal  of 
artistic  and  literary  merit.  Its  range  of  sub- 
jects are,  as  may  be  supposed,  rather  circum- 
scribed. The  members  of  the  services,  in  past 
times  more  than  in  the  present,  may  be  said 
to  have  monopolised  society  in  India^  and, 
being  the  principal  purchasers  of  the  publica- 
tion, as  well  as  the  principal  contributors  to 
its  pages — both  with  pen  and  pencil — ^it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  topics  treated  were 
those  mainly  interesting  to  themselves.  Accord- 
ingly the  Delhi  Sketch  Book  presents  us  with 
a  nearer  view  of  military  and  official  life  than 
any  periodical  published  in  this  country,  and 
exhibits  a  correctness  of  detail  which  we  couhi 
not  look  for  in  London  without  a  great  chance 
of  being  disappointed : — except,  indeed,  in  the 
drawing  of  Mr.  Leech,  who  has  a  familiar  hand 
for  military  subjects,  and  evinces  an  adjutant's 
accnraoy  in  saddles,  sabres^  bits,  and  even 
buttons. 

The  satire  of  Punch  in  India  is  a  reflexion  of 
mess  and  club  eossip,  with  a  dash  of  the  draw* 
ing-room  and  the  field.  We  find  no  illustrations 
of  precocious'London  youth,  no  scenes  taken  out 
of  the  streets  and  the  parks.  There  are  no  cab- 
men or  omnibus  conductors  to  hang  jokes  upon; 
Servant-galism  is  rare,  and  flunkeyism  almost 
unknown — for  European  female  servants  usually 
marry  off  as  soon  as  they  land,  and  I  doubt  if 
half  a  dozen  private  persons  in  the  country  have 
European  meji-servants,  unless  they  be  soldiers. 
Even  Uie  British  swell— without  whoni  the 
London  cancaturist  would  languish  and  die — is 
not  represented  in  liis  own  element,  but  as  a 
fish  out  of  water,  whose  agonies  are  so  intense 
as  to  excite  sympathy  rather  than  laughter. 
But,  in  revenge  tor  these  omissions,,  we  find 
several  new  suj^jects  for  satire,  and  food  for 
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hm.     The    governot-general   is    of   coiirsje    a 

standing  ioke,  and  so  is  the  commander-in-cfiief. 

■  SvLch.  profanity  must  be  expected  in  a  periodical 

[  inspired  to  solar^c  a  degree  as  iht  Delhi  Sketch 

;  Book  by  the  subaltern  mind,  civil  or  military. 

•  But  t  am' bound  to  admit  that  both  Lord  Dal- 

•  housie  and  Sir  Charles  Ifapier  are  treated  with 
all  due  respect,  and  that,  although  hejd  up  to 

■nature  in  a  humorous  mirror,  there  is  no  attempt 

;  to' insult  them  or  bring  them. into  contempt. 

The   references    to    5ir  Williain    Gomm,.   Sir 

•  Charles  Napier's  ^successor,  are  not.''al\rais  so 

•  courteous.   ^       ^  *       '      <    - 

]     The   first' sketcli  which  catches  the  eye  is 
entftled  "Ye   Manners    and    Customs,  of  ye 
English  Officers  in  P^u."  It  occunies  the  wliole 
'  page,  and  represents  a  ball  at  which  there  are 
^no  ladies  present :  their  places  bein^  supplied 
\by  meUj  who  are  dancing  a'^ay  witn  one  an- 
other on  a''loe  wfeich  appears  something  njore 
'  than,  li^t  and  fantastic.    Tw6  young  ofptJers 
■wh0  have  been  widtzing  togelflier  have   come 
'down  upon  the  big  dntm,   under  which  the 
;  player  is  seen'  gasping  for  life.  ^  Other  couples 
'are  reeling  about,  and' it  is  evident  that  Uie 
mirUi  IS  of  no  metiiodistic^l  character.    J^c- 
-  companving  tbe   iflustration',  is   a'.dbcriptive 
;  letter,  the  writer  of  which, .  tempted'  apparently 
by  the  allitefalive  coinbidence  of  **"  Polka"  and 
'*'  Pegu,^'  has '  written  his  'letter,  with  the .  ex- 
ception of  an  occasional  conjunction,'in  ^ords 
.beginning  with  the  letter  jb.     Tlras   he  tells 
the  editor  that  he   is  .**  perpetually  putting 
'  polka  parties  into  his  periodical,  and  'plying 
jhe  poor  Peguans  with  pictures  of  pVetty  jgirfi 
^piiT}uetting  under  punkahs,  'with   precocioujs 
;partners,"  —  insomuch   that  the  ^  Peguans  We 
"pained  and  piqued  tp'perc6ive thit  theycaniiot 
participate  in  the  partiafitjr  which  they  pro|[nos- 
ticate  IS  purchased  at  Iheir  expense,"— and  so 
on  through  the  greater  part  of  a  pa^e ;  t)ie  edit6r 
bringing  the  jbke  to  a*  conclusion  by  remarking 
that  '^nis  valued  correspondent  must^e  a  mem- 
Jber  of  the  p*i  Society."     After  this  Ahibftion 
;of  cheerfulness,  we  are  treated  to  a  couple 'of 
Tpase^  of  rather  elaborate  mystification,' supposed 
HoT)e  put  forth  by  a  senior  captain  for  the  benefit 
of  a  cadet,  or  griffin,  just  arrived  from  England. 
.The  captain    tries  io^  frighten  the  griff  with 
'horrible  stories  of  the  xountry,  and  to /lead  him 
'into  scrapes  such 'as.  were  experienced  by  our 
^oung  friend  Peter  Simple  under  similar  circum- 
'stances.    This  is  a  favourile  theme,  and  may  be 
found  illustrated  passim.    Overlooking  several 
subjects  of  an  incomprehensibly  local  cjifaracter 
] — to  the  English  readei: — I  ^come  to  a  large 
,'•"  page  cut"    of    "  An  Indian    Intg-ior — the 
Subaltern's  Quarters.^'     Tliis  is  venr  well  de- 
picted, and  a  great  deal  tbo  true  to  Hfe  to  Repre- 
sent a  scene  of* great  elegance  t)r  refinement. 
*rhe  '  apartnient  has  the  p&in  and   evidently 
yiiitewashed  walls  common  to  bungalows  in 
ihe  m'ofussil.    The  only  Velief  fi'om  their  mdno- 
tony  are— first/  a  bookcase   containing  a  very 
jsmali  allowance  of   books  and  a  very  large 
yiow'ance'  of  cheroot-boxes,  racquet-bats,  and 
Cth^  materials  for  mdnt^Uectaai  'limusemcnt; 


second^  a  pair  of  buck's-homs  displayed  in  true 
sporting  style,,  with  a  hunting-whip  resting 
upon  tl]iem ;  third,  some  movable  pegs  for 
hats;  fourth,  a  shaving  glass;  fifth,  a  line 
on  which  are  hung  cravats  in  tempting  va- 
riety; sixih^a  pair  of  horse-pistols,  surmounted 
by  ft  pair  of  spurs;  seventh,  a  travelling-ba^ 
andt  a  fon^-can.  Against  the  wall  stana 
a  couple  of  wila  boar  spears,  a  cricket-bat,  a 
sword,  a'  row  of  boots,  and — apparently  quite  a 
matter  of  detail— there  is  a  bed  in  one  comer. 
In  the  middle  of  the  room,  seated  at  a  rough 
camp  table  are  the  proprietor  of  the  apartment 
and  a  friend  wlio  is  apparently  passing  the 
ipoming  with  him.  Botii  are  half  undressed 
and  in  a  state  of  intense  n6glig^,  both  are 
smoking;  and  both  are  playing  at  cards,  not- 
withstanding that  one  Las  nis  feet  upon  the 
table.  Above  ^ their  heads  the  punkali  is  being 
swung  with  §^eat  motion;  and  the  window, 
opening  1:0  the  ground,  is  occupied  by  a  khus- 
kuus  tattie^that  is  to  say,  a  screen  of  a  peculiar 
scented  grass,  watered  assiduously  from  without, 
by  which  mean^  the  hot  wind  is  made  cool  before 
it  can  reach  the  interior.  In  the  vacant  recess 
of  the  window,  exposed  to  the  full  current  of  air, 
are  ^ome  bottles  of  soda-water,  and  other  bottles 
evidently  containing  some  stronger  liquid,  with 
one  of  wfiich,  or  a  probable  combination  of  the 
two,  one  of  the  youths  b  already  refreshing  him- 
'self.  '  Under  the  table  is  crouched  a  bull-dog 
of  hideous  aspect— an  animal  which  is  the 
usual  companion  of  the  British  subaltern  in 
India,  according  to  the  authority  of  carica- 
tureaf.  In  a  (Jbiwing  further  on,  in  which  we 
are  Wonred  with  another  representation  of  a 
Subaltern's  quarters,  a  dozen  dogs  at  least  are 
represented  as  making  a  ferocious  attack  upon  the 
sub's  commanding  officer,  who  has  come  to  pay 
a  visit  of  ceremony,  and  whom  the  sub  receives 
lying  on  his  bed,  in  a  state  of  undress  as  usual, 
smoking  a  cheroot  and  reading  a  newspaper. 

'The  junior  ensign  or  griff,  is  a  great  cha- 
racter all  throujB^h  the  volume,  where  he  serves 
as  a  representative  of  the  rising  generation,  and 
is  continui^ly  astonishing  the  weak  minds  of 
senior  officers  of  the  old  school  by  the  audacity 
of  his  ideas  and  his  vigorous  views  of  life. 
We  iee  him  at  a  mess,  or  rather  in  the  ante- 
rooih  where  that  sherry  is  discussed  which  re- 
lieves waiting  for  dinner  of  half  its  horrors. 
He  has  Ithe  decanter  in  his  hand,  and  ad- 
dresses one  of  the  senior  captains  of  the  regi- 
ment. The  contrast  between  the  slim  figure 
of  the  ybud\,  displayed  by  the  shellnacket,  and 
the  more  full  nroportions  of  Captaui  Bamptious, 
also  displftvea  by  the  shell-jacket,  and  rein- 
forced by  iioiindant  whiskers,  adds  not  a  little 
to  the  effect : 

*'  1  say,  Bumptious,  is  this  to  be  a  public 
night  r  ^   ^ 

Bumptious  replies  that  he  is  not  sure,  but 
supposes  so ;'  to  which  the  ensign  rejoins : 

**Well,  only  let's  know  before  the  lushing 
l)cgins." 

But  the  griff  sometimes  appears  in  a  different 
light,  and  bewilders  his  seniors,  not  only  by  his 
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worldly  decision  of  cbaracter,  bat  by  his  iatel- 
leotuid  acquirements,  which  need  to  be  .of  no 
common  order  in  these  days  of  examinations) 
Here  is  another  scene  at  a  mess-table  after 
dinner : 
i  "  IsT  Gbiff  (addressing  his  {riend^.  .No> 
reallv  pardon  me,  the  species  yon  mention  is  a 
highly    metamorphic    homblendic    or   sienitic 

Sneiss,  the  hollows  of  which  are  filled  up  by  & 
etritus  proceeding  from  the  simple  disintegrat 
tion  in  situ  of  the  more  felspathic  surface* 

"  Old  Majob  (labouring  under  theiiiipression 
that  objectionable  languaffe  is  going  on  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table).  Order,  there !  Young 
gentlemen,  order !" 

The  griff  is,  of  coarse,  included  under  the  ge- 
neral description  of  the  subaltern,  and  the  subal* 
tern,  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  griff,  is  always 
supposed  to  be  sowing  the  wildest  possible  oats, 
and  leading  a  life  of  such  rapidity  as  to  outstrip 
most  of  the  forms  and  many  of  the  proprieties 
of  society.  These  characteristics  furnish  Ipod  for 
endless  illustration,  but  as  the  satire  upon  the 
class  usually  comes  from  ''one  of  themselves,'' 
it  seldom  passes  the  limits  of  beoomine  -mirth} 
In  fact,  tlie  subaltern  is  a  decided  lavourite 
with  Punch  in  India,  and  the  source — ^in  more 
ways  than  one — of  some  of  his  most  amusing 
hits. 

The  class  jealousies  of  the  services^  which  are 
apt  to  be  yery  strongly  exhibited  :in  Indi^  are 
a  fayourite  theme  for  the  local  satirist.  These 
are  founded  upon  divisions  and  sub-divisions  j 
but  the  main  difference  is,  of  oourae,  between 
civil  and  military.  The  civil  service  is  the  better 
paid  of  the  two ;  it  also  monopolises  most  of  the 
highest  appointments  of  the  Slate.  The  civilians 
are,  therefore,  the  favoured  section  of  the  com* 
munity.  They  have  the  most  potent  influence 
in  public,  and  they  take  the  lead  in  society,  where 
the  black  coat  is  always  held  in  greater  re? 
spect  than  the  red:  especially  by  match-making 
mammas,  who  arc  often  heard  to  say  that  their 
dauglitcrs  shall  never  marry  into  the  barracks; 
The  civilians  arc  naturally  proud  of  their,  supe- 
rior position,  and  are  accused  by  severe  censorb 
of  "giving  themselves  airs"  on  account  thereof. 
Bitter  are  the  sarcasms  with  which  they  are 
assailed  in  consequence ;  and  these,  it  must  be 
said  in  their  favour,  they  bear  with  immense 
fortitude.  But  there  are  two  sides  to  the  pic- 
ture. The  civilians,  though  enjoying  the  lion's 
share  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  the  State,  are 
not  quite  happy.  They  are  unappreciated  in 
Europe,  where  people  cannot  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  nature  or  the  duties  they  have  to  per- 
form. The  British  public  can  compiehenil  the 
office  of  a  magistrate  or  a  judge,  but  the  office  of 
a  collector  puzzles  them,  and  they  usually: ima- 
gine that  these  administrators  of  the. revenue 
department  go  about  with  a  portable  pen  and 
ink,  and  leave  slips  of  paper  at  people's  houses, 
with  "Last  Application"  printea  in  red  letters. 
Kor  are  the  autics  even  of  the  higher  rank  of 
"commissioner"  much  more  comprehensible; 
except,  indeed,  by  popular  prejudice,  which  as- 
sociates the  office  with  a  great  deal  of  "  grmding 


down"  of  the  natives^  and  the  exercise  o^ 
arbitrary  power.  And  it  happen  uufortu-* 
lately  lor  the  civilians,  that  tlie  legal  posts  are 
exactly  those  for  which  they  have  always  been 
supp9sed  least  fit,  and  of  which  recent  :le^isk. 
tion  ]i9fi  deprived  them  altogether.  The  mihtaryc 
on  the  otl^er  hand  (I  allacte  more  especially  to 
the  old  "  Company's  array"),  exercise  avocation 
which  cannot  oe  mistaken.  They  are  called  cap^ 
taine,  colonels,  and,  so  /orth,  like  the  military 
everywhere  elscw  Tliey  have  always  done  theiv 
wpik  well,  when  there  has  been  any  fighting  to 
do ;  some  among  them  have  made  great  names^ 
npt  only  in.  the  field,  but  in  the  political  arena-^ 
the  latter  being  the  only  arena  in  whioh  the 
civilians,  have  had  a  chance  of  gaining  their  fair 
shfire  of  honour.  The  military  having  more 
leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  art, 
besi^ejk  being  the  larger  class,  exercise  a  greater 
inftuence  over  the  local  Punoh  than  the  members 
of  the  sister  service^  Aooordingly,  we  find  sceoea 
lil^e  the  following  not  unfrequent  in  the  pictorial 
department.  The  sketch  represents  two  over-r 
dressed  youi^  gentlemen,  sucking  their  walkings 
canes:       .        ,   . 

"  IsT  Haubyburt  MANj(who  has  carried  off 
filteen  gold  medels  and  su^  silver).  I  say,  fancyi 
that  deiamed  ensign  has  gone  and  plucked  me 
again!       i         .. 

"  2nd  Ditto.  Bern  him !  He's  plucked  me, 
top.  ; 

"  1st.  But  the  best  pf  it  is,  he  says  I  can't^ 
speak  intelligibly!,  ,■  •: 

"2nd.  Gad!    Like  his impudenee. 

"  (£xeunt  ye  two  Alunmi  in  frantic  haste  to 
Mik  Speope^  hys  refreshment^room.)" 

.Another  favounte  bit  at  this  mueh-badgered 
sevrice  is  a  ball-room  scene.  A  ]nild4ookin(|^ 
young  civilian  reminds  a  youug  h|dy  of  her  en- 
gagement to  him  for  a  wafts,  just  es  she  is  abouir 
to  surrender  her  wabt  to  a  cavalry  officer  of  im? 
posing  appearance.  The.  young  lady  is  a  littlt 
confused,  hut, the  cavahry  officer  takes  possession 
of  her  with  great  composure,  carelessly  assuring 
the. civilian  tnat  ": there  must  have  been  some 
mistake." 

But  there  aw  wheels  within  wheels,  as  we 
have  hinted,  and  the  rivalry  between  cavalryanc^ 
infantry  gives  great  opportunity  for  sa^re.  Mere 
is  a  scene  at  an  infantr^f  mess,  at  which  are  two 
cavalry  officers,  belonging  respectively  to  hec 
Majesty's  Li^t  Dragoons  ana  the  East  India 
Company's  Light  Cavalry : 

"/DraCoom.  I  say,  Frank — aw— aw — ^it's— » 
aw-rdev-*aw — iish  gratifying  to  aw — remark 
— aw— the  superiority — aw— in  polish  and 
ton-^aw— of  our  service  over — ^aw^—the  in- 
fantry. 

"L16HT  Cavaley  Man..  Yes— and— anc| 
there's  a— ha— ah  genenjlj  a— a— a— ha,  there's 
eh— iheh— a— ha,  greater  degree  of  eh— a  what's 
— it»^namer-eh— intelhgenoe  you  know— ehr-t 
ah  tliat's— intelligence  you  know— ha— among 
our  men." 

The  infantry  officers  are  repres^ted  as  look-^ 
iog  on,  highly  amused  at  this  modest  opinion^ 
A  little  further  pn  (in  the  book)  they  teke  theic 
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revenffe.  A  comet,  wlio  b&s-passed  bis  rWii^ 
sehoo^  haa-got  a  mount  from  an  infantj-T  fritMwi 
md  after  bragging  a  great  deal  about  liking  a 
horse  ^itb  some  **go'"^m  him,  i».  coming' to 
awftd  grief,  in  consequence  -  of  a  little'  p>od- 
natttrcd  "  bucking**  on  the  part"  of  the  animal. 
Tha  infantry  man,  wlio  has  himself  a  first-rate 
seat,  is  slyly  enjoying  his- friend's  discomfiture; 
That  the  infantry-  avo  much  better  horsemen 
than  the  cavaky,  ish  an  assertion  you  hear 
frequently  repeated-  among  the  members  of  tho 
former  arm  of  the  Berviee;  and  it  appears  to 
1»  thus  far  true^that  the  best  ofl&cers  of  ir* 
regular-cavalry  have  nearly  always  belonged  to 
infantry  regiments.  Hodson  and  Jacobi  for  in*- 
stance,  were  infantry  officers,  as  arc  Beatson^ 
Edwardes,  and  Chamberlain,  and  nearly-  aD 
the  beaux  sabreurs  of  the  Indian  army.  The* 
native -regular  cavalry  1ms  never  been  a*  good 
Bchod.  It  made  a  handsome  appearance^  on 
parade,  and  answered  very  well  for  guard*  and 
escorts;  but  it  was  fit  for  litUe  more,  and  on 
two  or  three  occasions-  (tl>e  mention  of  Kotah 
and  Purwan  Durrah  are  never  calonlated  to  put 
a  regular  cavalry  officer  in  a  good  humouri  it 
distinguished  itself  by  sometliiii^  very  lik»  bad 
behaviour.  It*  was  a  great  nust-ake  mep  to 
fahve  attempted^  to  make  a  dragon,  all  pipeu 
clay  and  precision,  out  of  a  native  accustomed 
to  easy  costume,  and  an  enttrdiy  different  dis- 
cipline. That  the  regular  cavalry  turned  out  no 
worse  than  it  did,  is  highly  creditable  to  its 
European  officers,  who  made  "the  ^best  tiiai  ooold 
be  made  of  a-  bad  system. 

The  contests — vigorously  carried ^onin  news- 
papers and  pamphlets— between  the  regidars  and 
nrregulars,  supply  a  large  proportion  of- jokes  to 
••our  faeetious  oontemporaryv'*'  Tbcse  ai?e 
mostly  too  profisssional  to  foear^  reproduc-^ 
tion.  There  arCj  however,  some-  soeial  hits-ai* 
tfae  peculiaritiee  of  the  irregukrs,  w^h  are 
Bore  oomprehensible  in>  thisoountr^-  The4ri> 
ve^kFs^are  always^  famous-  for-  their  fastaatio 
ttiiforms,  and  usus^ly  pKSent'  an^  appeaiaaoe 
which  has  been  summea'up  as  '^a)l  beard  and 
boots."  They  have  a  foreign  rather  than  a 
British  appearance,  and,  from  serving-  in  wild 
parts  of  the  country  where  no  ladies «  ar&  to 
bo  met  with,  are  supposed  to  have  inourred 
savage  habits.  In  one  of  the  cut«  before  me  ba 
irregular  officer,  who  -hasj  it  may  be  supposed; 
returned  on  leave  to  with'hi  the  pale-  of  oinlisaA 
tion,  presents  himself  at  hfts^wn  house,  bearded* 
toad  braided-  in  orthodox-  manner.  His  wife 
reeei^res  Win  with-  "Merci,  Monsieur;  none* 
n'avons  pasbesoin  d^unmaitredemustque-.'' 

There  was  no  little  rivalry,  as  may  be-sup*- 
posed,  between  the  "  Queen's "  and  "  Coitt* 
pany^s"  armies,  and  although  tltey  are  now 
nominayv  united,'  a  great  dea^  of  the  old 
spirit  stiU  eiists.  '^^Tfa'e  Royal»*in  India"  form 
a-standing  heading  ill  the  pagee-  of  our^ridnd 
Pdncb,  and  you  may  be  sure  tltey.  are  repre- 
sented  in  as  ridiculous  a  light  as  is  possible,  even 
in  a-oountij  where  a  man  is  alwaj^  supposed  to 
spend  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  making 
a  fool  of  himself.    How  the  Royals  get  into 


troublo  andiall  into  ridiculous  mistakes  through 
their 'ignorance  of  the  native  language*,  horn  they 
come-  to  gyief  in  horseflesh;  and  ^  imposed 
Upon  in  every  transaction  with  thetr  servants, 
is  recorded  in  countless  caricatures,  and  comic 
verse  and  prose  without  end.  The  social 
superiority*'  assumed  by.  the  Boyals  is  one  of 
the  most'  popular  themes  for  satire,  whether 
of  pencil  or  pen.  An  officer  of  this  class  is, 
to  judge  by  the  squibs  let  off'  upon  him, 
supposed  ta  look>  at  all  things  Indian,  through 
the  eye-glass  of  superetliousoessj  and  to  speak 
of  ihem  with  the  haw-haw-of  contempt.  A^  w  hen, 
for  instance,  Captain  Baker,  inanswer toan'affable 
inquiry  from  the  lady  of  the  house  whether  he 
dances^  responds •  with  a  superb  air,  "Why — 
ha! — not  ia  India  I  Yon  see^  I  have>  been  so 
aooustomed  to  the  best  society  at  London  parties, 
that  I  cannot  reall;  fall  into  your  semi-barbarous 
castoms  all  at  onoe^"  Or  -when  Cdptain  Swelling' 
ton,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  old-fashioned  invi- 
tation from*  a  cheerful  Indian  to  take  wine  with 
liini,  replies j  after  a  slight  stare  through  his^lass, 
"  Atii  yes,  I  will — ^upon  one  condition— that  you 
won't  say  '  Here's  to  you' — ^becauee  I  can't  stand 
tliat'* 

While-  upon  military  rivwhies  I  should  not 
omit  to  mention  the  moustache.  It  was  not 
until  1853  that  this  "boon"  was  given  to  the 
infantry  regiments  of  the  Indian  army.  They 
had  hitherto  been  shaven^  like  then:  brethren  of 
tii»  Queen^s;  but  it  being  considered  all  of  a 
sudden,  that  the  want  of  the  manly  appendage 
degraded  both  officers  and  men  in  the  eyes  of 
the  natives,  the  order  came  out  to  leave  the 
upper  lip  sacred  from  the  touch  of  the  razor. 
TniS'  entrenchment  on  their  peculiar  privil^e 
is^eupposed  to  have  disgusted  the  cavalry,  who, 
aeoomi^  to  the  caricatures  and  poetical  sati- 
rist8»  seriousljr  desired  to  sha^e.  The  (Queen's  re^ 
gimentfr  remained  untouched  by  the  innovation 
UHtU  after'  the  Crimean  war,  when  they  also 
were  directed  to  grow  tie-  moustache.  The 
Sioetch'Book  of  the  period  of  course  had  jokes 
nnon  this  subject  also :  the  officers  of  her  Mii- 
jesty's  service  bemg  disoleased  with  an  arran^- 
ment  which,  as  they  said,  confounded  them  with* 
those^native  infantry  fellows !  According  to  the 
sam»  authorityi  even  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  partook  of  the  prevalent  preju- 
dice against  the  Company's  troops.  Here  is  a 
spedmen  of  the  esprit  de'jDorps  of  the  non-com- 
missioned ranks,  as  •  recorded  by  one  of  the 
Delhi  artista: 

The  wife*  of  an  IndiaB  officer  is  represented 
as  desirous  of  engaging  one  of  the  barrack 
ladies  as  a  maid.  Mrs.  Corporid  Flouncejr  ac- 
cordingly >  offers  herself;  but,  upon  inquiring 
into  the  position  of  the  lady's  husband,  pays  a 
visit  of'  apology.  **  Why  you  see,  marmi'*  says 
Mn,  GorporaTFlouncey,  "it  isn't  the^vrages — 
vpladi  is*  quite  satisfactory — but  I've  been  and 
spoke  to  my  husband,  and  he  have  objections  to 
mj  taking  service  with  the  lady  of*  a-  sepoy 

Here,  however,  is  a  tribute  to  the  British 
af^dier,'  as  distinguished  from  the  sepoy,  which 
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everybody  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  com*^ 
paring  the  two  knows  to  be  well  dtsserved. 

Ainon^  the  social  pecaliarities  which  afford 
perennial  food  to  the  local  Punch  are  those  con- 
nected with  marriage,  which,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  rather  a  rapid  process  in  India,  where 
people  have  seldom  time  for  long  engagements, 
and  where  single  ladies  ^in  the  provinces  at  any 
rate— are  so  scarce  as  to  be  caught  up  with 
celerity.  In  India,  however,  as  elsewhere,  it  is 
not  every  spinster  (or  "  spin/'  as  she  is  called 
in  that  irreverent  country)  who  can  afford  to 
tamper  very  long  with  her  admirers,  or  rely  too 
literally  on  the  assertion  of  Mrs.  Peachum  in 
the  Beggar's  Opera,  that  by  keeping  men  off 
you  keep  them  on.  One  of  the  saddest  satires 
in  the  collection  before  me  is  a  series  of 
drawings  descriptive  of  "The  Spinster — her 
Progress,"  from  the  time  when  she  treats  even 
''big civilians"  with  hauteur,  down  to  that  when 
she  is  compelled  to  put  up  with  a  penni- 
less ensign.  In  illustration  or  the  series,  there 
is  a  song  in  imitation  of  a  well-known  original. 
It  is  called  "  Tlie  Song  of  the  Spin»"  and  the  first 
stanza  is  as  follows : 

With  footstep- weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavj  and  red, 
A  lady  was  seen  in  a  bell-room  dxesa, 

Betaking  herself  to  bed. 
Flirt— flirt— flirt! 

With  beaaty,  bat  .weniing  in  Hnt 
This  unfortunate  damsel,  half  weeping,  half  pert, 

Thus  sang  the  song  of  the  Spin. 

And  so  on,  in  a  manner  ■which  maybe  imagined, 
until  we  oome  to— 

Flirt— flirt— flirt! 

My  labour  never  ends ; 
And  with  what  reward?    An  Ensign  raw, 

Without  money,  talent,  or  fHends— 
A  shabby  buggy,  a  worn-out  horse, 

A  hovel,  and  that  is  all ; 
For  an  ensign's  pay,  in  the  present  day, 

Is  unjustifiably  small  I 

Parodies  of  the  same  immortal  poem  are 
very  plentiful  m  this  volume.  It  is  made 
to  do  duty  for  all  kinds  of  occasions.  One 
of  the  best  is  "the  Song  of  the  Shirk,"  ue,  one 
who  shams  illness,  ana  makes  other  excuses 
to  evade  duty.  The  next  most  popular  poem 
for  parody  is  "Locksley  Hall."  Some  oi  the 
parodies  are  particularly  neat,  but  they  are 
too  professional  to  be  enjoyed .  by  the  general 
public,  and  they  have  sometimes  a  visour  about 
them  which  might  be  mistaken'  for  coarse- 
ness—a  fault  wliich  applies  too  frequently  to 
Anglo-Indian  comic  literature.  One  of  the  best 
in  the  present  volume  describes  a  batch  of  cadets 
going  before  "the  Board"  after  their  appoint- 
ments. It  opens  in  the  orthodox  manner — 

See  tho  youths  all  onward  trooping,  handsome, 

ugly,  short,  and  tall. 
Pressing  forward,  pressing  forward,  to  the  street 

of  Leadeohall. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  find  that  subjects  popular 
in  the  London  Punch  are  very  punctually  taken 


up  and  adapted  to  Indian  manners.  Tlius  we 
have  "  Mr.  Pips,  his  Diary,"  drawings  and  de- 
scriptions both  on  the  model  of  the  original. 
Mr.  Pips  goes  to  a  Naat.ch,  Mr.  Pips  goes  to 
a  Barra  A.hana,  Mr.  Pips  goes  to  a  Review, 
and  Mr.  Pips  goes  everywhere  else  worth 
drawing  or  writing  about.  In  the  same  manner 
we  have  the  **  Dramas  of  Every-day  Life"  repro- 
duced upon  the  plan  of  the  original  papers,  and 
made  the  vehicle  for  a  ^reat  deal  of  local  satire. 
Among  the  most  popular  subjects  of  ridicule  in 
any  form,  are  those  connected  with  sick  leave, 
the  exanu'nation  system,  the  purchase  of  steps, 
committees,  the  delays  of  the  post-office,  pa- 
tronage, and  courts-martial.  In  the  present 
volume  I  see  several  bits  of  sick  leave,  both 
pictorial  and  literary.  In  one  of  the  former 
a  young  officer  is  seated  with  his  feet  on 
the  table,  smoking  cheroots  and  drhiking 
brandy-panee.  The  doctor  pays  him  a  visit,  in 
answer  to  a  summons  as  we  may  presume,  and 
the  officer  asks  him  to  give  him  a  certificate 
that  he  is  too  sick  for  duty,  and  must  go  for 
three  months  to  the  Hills.  The  doctor^  how- 
ever, is  not  so  pliant  as  was  expected.  "  What 
do  you  see  in  my  face,"  he  asks,  "to  make  you 
suppose  that  I  should  sign  a  false  document  P  " 
"Well,  you  can  do  as  you  please,"  is  the 
answer;  "but  if  you  decline,  I  must  change 
my  medical  attendant."  A  wicked  sarcasm  at 
the  examination  system  is  contained  in  the 
representation  of  an  elderly  officer  all  smiles 
and  urbanity,  described  as  "  the  president  of  the 
examining  committee  when  he  congratulated 
Ensign  Ureen  upon  having  passed  so  admirable 
an  examination;"  the  same  officer  being  por- 
trayed in  a  companion  portrait  in  a  high  state 
of  disgust,  excited  bv  the  dboovery  "  that  it 
wasn't  that  Green  who  was  such  a  fiivourite 
with  the  govemor-ceneral." 

A  great  many  jokes  are  got  ont  of  the  pur- 
chasing of  steps :  that  is  to  say,  the  buying  out 
of  officers  wilhng  to  retire  for  a  consideration,  in 
order  that  the  rest  may  get  promotion — ^which 
in  a  seniority  service  must  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  practice  has  been  prohibited  from 
time  to  time,  out  it  has  been  practically  winked 
at  by  government,  and  existed  for  manv  years 
almost  like  a  regulation  of  the  service,  ^t  was 
not  a  little  abused,  as  the  younger  officers, 
down  to  the  junior  ensign,  were  drawn  into 
subsoriptions  for  the  purpose,  which  they 
could  lU  afford  to  pay,  and  from  which  they 
could  derive  no  possible  advantaj^  for  years; 
but  in  all  "smart"  regjiments  it  was  a  role 
that  every  officer  must  join  in  the  arrai^ment^ 
or  be  sent  to  Coventry,  When  an  omcer  re- 
tired, it  followed  naturally  that  only  one  of 
his  juniors  obtained  a  positive  elevation  of 
rank,  the  remainder  of  them  being  content 
with  getting  higher  on  the  list.  In  one  sketch 
I  fina  the  officer  who  is  obtaining  the  prin- 
cipal advaotaffo  arguing  thus:  "You  see,  gen- 
tlemen, thar.  as  I  ^  the  step  this  way  I  am 
shut  out  from  getting  it  in  any  other;  there- 
fore it  is  plain  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to 
pay  a  smaller  proportion  than  anybody  else.*' 
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An  ingenious  argument,  which  is  evidently 
having  its  effect  upon  the  intelligent  auditory. 

The  committee  system  has  been  a  fertile 
source  of  laughter  for  years.  It  was  in  great 
force  under  the  old  Company,  when  oflBcers, 
not  less  than  three  in  number,  were  selected 
to  transact  garrison  business  of  every  descrip- 
tion. At  one  time  they  would  have  to  buy  ele- 
phants or  camels.  They  might  never  have  seen 
an  elephant  or  camel,  but  so  that  the}[  agreed 
to  pass  or  condemn  them  the  authorities  were 
satisfied.  If  a  couple  of  tiles  required  to  be 
put  on  the  roof  of  a  barrack,  nobody  had 
authority  to  give  the  order  but  through  a  com- 
mittee. If  beer  had  to  be  purchased  for  the 
troops,  a  committee  must  proceed  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  taste  it;  and  as  this  process 
had  frequently  to  be  gone  through  with  a  great 
many  varieties,  the  result  was  sometimes  rather 
scandalous,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  younger 
officers.  But  what  can  be  expected  from  a 
"tasting  committee"  that  has  to  transact  its 
business  before  breakfast  P  These  committees 
were  held  for  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  most 
insignificant  object.  Among  the  latter,  I  once 
heard  of  a  committee  upon  an  old  pair  of  sepoy's 
pantaloons. 

As  for  the  post-office,  the  institution  is  one  of 
the  best-abused  of  the  public  establishments, 
even  in  this  country,  lou  may  guess  what 
it  is  in  India,  where  its  means  are  of  a  rough- 
and-ready  description,  where  there  are  no  rail- 
ways to  speak  of,  and  where  the  distances  to  be 
traversed  are  immense.  Pictures  of  the  d&k 
wallahs  sitting  by  the  roadside  smoking  their 
pipes,  one  with  a  bag  labelled  *'  Express"  being 
fast  asleep,  are  in  great  profusion ;  and  the  post- 
master-general is  always  represented  as  filling  up 
the  vans,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  public  letters, 
with  bonnets  for  his  wife  and  cases  of  wine  for 
himself.  Tliese  are  always  popular  satires,  espe- 
cially if  the  official  is  made  to  look  sufficiently 
hideous. 

Patronage!  Well,  you  may  guess  the  use 
which  is  made  of  that  subject  In  a  comic  publi- 
cation, the  readers  of  which  are  nearly  all  com- 
])osed  of  members  of  one  service  or  the  other, 
desperate  for  promotion,  and  comprising  some 
fifty  expectants  for  every  place.  Courts-mar- 
tiaf  I  We  know  something  about  those  tribunals 
in  this  country,  and  as  •*  cases "  are  far  more 
frequent  in  India,  it  may  be  supposed  that  there 
is  more  material  for  ridicule.  Hard  riding, 
generally  indulged  in  by  ladies  in  the  Hills,  is  a 
theme  that  never  ends ;  and  the  only  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  it,  to  counterbalance  dl  the 
danger  to  themselves  and  others  which  it  in- 
volves, is,  that  it  gives  the  artistic  satirists  sub- 
jects for  very  pretty  pictures— affording  a  real 
relief  from  tiie  sour  old  generals  and  ug^  people 
generally,  whom  Indian  artists  delight  to  por- 
&ay. 

Among  the  most  elaborate  of  the  illustrations 
in  the  present  volume  are  a  pair  of  "page  cuts," 
representing  contrasts  in  Anglo -Inctian  life, 
under  the  name  O  **  The  Old  School  and  the 
New." 


Each  picture  contains  several  classifications. 
No.  1,  "  Domestic,"  shows  us  the  father  of  a 
family  smoking  a  hookah,  and  drinking  brajidy- 
pauee,  in  company  with  a  very  unmvourable 
specimen  of  the  female  sex,  who  can  be  neither 
a  good  wife  (if  she  be  a  wife)  nor  a  good  mother ; 
for  the  children  who  are  sprawling  about  are 
evidently  the  reverse  of  "  well  brought  up." 
In  contrast  to  this  representation  of  a  home 
as  it  was,  we  are  shown  a  home  as  it  is.  A 
lady  of  high  mental  acquirements  is  playing  on 
the  piano,  while  several  visitors  stand  aoout  in 
attitudes  of  intelligence.  There  is  no  refresh- 
ment of  any  kind  to  be  seen,  and  the  only  per- 
ceptible cloud  on  the  happiness  of  the  party  is 
the  appearance  of  a  native  clerk  in  the  distance, 
who  presents  to  the  husband  a  bond  in  favour 
of  the  Agra  Bank,  apparently  for  payment.  But 
it  may  be  that  this  little  incident  is  only  intended 
to  show  the  flourishing  state  of  the  husband's 
credit,  and  not  to  point  an  unpleasant  moral. 
No.  2,  "Social,"  exhibits  on  the  one  side  a 
drunken  party  of  revellers,  with  bottles  in  their 
hands ;  on  the  other,  an  elegant  drawing-room, 
where  the  same  persons  are  seen  under  the  re- 
fining influence  of  female  society,  indulging  in 
a  carpet  dance.  No.  3,  "  Commercial,"  shows 
us,  on  the  one  side,  a  British  merchant  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  just  risen  from  his  brandy-panee  to 
kick  out  a  native  clerk  who  approaches  him  with 
a  bill ;  on  the  other,  a  native  merchant  is  suing 
an  officer  in  a  military  court  upon  anIOU. 
No.  4  is  "Professional,"  and  the  contrast 
here  is  more  decided.  The  old  school  is  repre- 
sented as  enforcing  discipline  on  the  soldiers  by 
means  of  the  "cat;"  the  new,  as  enforcing 
efficiency  on  the  heads  of  departments  by  an  al- 
most equally  severe  system :  the  commander-in- 
chief  (Sir  Cnarles  Napier)  bein^  represented  as 
a  tyrannical  schoolmaster  keepmg  his  boys  to 
their  tasks  by  threats  of  condign  punishment- 
No.  5,  "  Recreational,"  represents,  in  the  first 
place,  a  nautch,  at  which  native  dancers  are 
performing  for  the  amusement  of  a  party  of 
officers ;  in  the  second  place,  the  same  officers 
are  disporting  themselves  in  a  more  vigorous 
manner  in  a  dog-cart,  with  a  tandem. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  school  is  not 
considered  by  the  satirist  to  be  quite  what  it 
ought  to  be,  but  that  it  is  still  a  consliderable 
improvement  upon  the  old  school.  He  leads 
us  to  infer,  that  although  the  Anglo-Indians 
may  still  be  fond  of  pleasure,  it  is  pleasure  of  a 
purer  kind  than  of  yore;  and  that  although  they 
may  incur  debts  which  they  can  ill  afford  to  pay» 
they  do  not  kick  the  creditor  for  suggesting 
payment. 

This  slight  attempt  to  forestal  "the  future 
Macaulay"  in  raking  up  ottt-of-thc-way  materials 
in  illustration  of  history,  must  not  be  concluded 
without  a  glance  at  the  impersonation  of  the  In- 
dian Punch  as  pictured  in  these  pages.  As  far  as 
face  and  figure — that  is  to  say,  nose  and  hump — 
are  concerned,  he  bears  a  strong  family  likeness 
to  his  Endish  brother;  but  the  Indian  Punch 
wears  a  turban,  and  has  otherwise  accommodated 
himself  to  "the  prejudices  of  the  natives." 
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Instead  of  the  dog  Toby,  bis  attendant  is  a 
monkey  with  a  ring  tail,  and  a  remarkably  Intel 
li^ent  cast  of  countenance. 


TRAGIC  CASE  OP  A  COMIC  WRITER. 

The  poet  is  bom,  not  made.  I  am  made,  not 
born.  All  the  world  of  editors  and  managers 
of  theatres,  has  conspired  to  make  me  a  comic 
writer,  when  Nature  intended  me  for  a  serious 
one.  I  was  made  to  write  poems  in  blank 
vei*se  and  in  cantos;  editors  have  made  me 
write  crambo  rhymes  to  fill  up  half  pages.  Na- 
ture designed  that  I  should  lucubrate  for  the 
high-heeled  sock ;  managers  have  resolved  that 
I  shall  scribble  for  the  low-heeled  buskin.  Do 
what  I  will,  I  cannot  escape  from  the  thrall  of 
these  tyrants,  who  have  leagued  themselves  to- 
gether to  pervert  my  genius  to  base  uses.  If  I 
propose  to  a  publisher  to  write  him  a  three- 
volume  novel,  he  smiles  at  me  incredulously  and 
says :  "  Not  in  your  line ;  can't  you  give  me  a 
bnncUe  of  those  light,  comic,  trmes  which  you 
know  so  well  how  to  hit  off?"  Hit  off,  indeed ! 
I  hate  hitting  off.  I  never  hit  off.  I  ponder,  1 
excogitate,  I  burn  the  midnight  oil,  I  study ; 
and  this  dull,  unperceptive  fellow  asks  me  to 
"hit  off"  something.  L  should  like  to  hit  him 
off.  I  assure  the  reader,  on  my  honour  as  a 
gentleman,  and,  let  me  add,  a  scholar,  that  mv 
blank  verse  is  of  a  very  high  order  indeed. 
Friends  have  said  "  equal  to  Tennyson,"  and  I 
am  not  disposed  to  accuse  them  of  flattery. 
But  what  happens  to  my  blank  verse?  In- 
variably and  consistently  "  declined  with  thanks." 
Professing  and  practising  various  branches  of 
the  literary  art,  as  is  the  custom,  now-a-days,  I 
contribute  to  the  leading  columns  of  the  news- 
papers :  my  forte  is  politics.  All,  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  my  acquaintance  in  the  private  circle^ 
know  that  I  could  come  out  strong  in  party  strife ; 
but  where  is  the  editor  who  will  allow  me  to 
write  a  political  leader  ?  Echo  answers,  where  ? 
When  I  go  down  to  the  office  in  the  afternoon, 
fully  expecting  to  be  put  on  to  Church-rates  or 
Schleswig-Holstein,  what  do  I  find?  Why, 
that  Church-rates  and  Schleswig-Holstein  have 
been  served  out  to  two  of  the  greatest  idiots  in 
the  universe;  and  I — I,  forsooth,  who  could 
shake  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  in  their  square- 
toed  shoes  and  crumple  up  Denmark  with  half  a 
quire  of  note-paper — I  am  obliged  to  be  content 
with  the  smallest  crumbs  tliat  fall  from  the  edi- 
torial table.  "Crasher,  you  had  better  write 
about  that  police  case — make  it  light  and  read- 
able ;  or  you  may  take  up  the  nursemaid  and 
perambulator  question  —  smart,  you  know, 
smart." 

The  first  of  the  month  comes  round,  and  there 
is  reviewing  to  be  done.  I  hasten  to  the  office, 
in  the  hope  of  being  entrusted  with  a  history  in 
fourteen  volumes,  or  somebody's  political  life 
and  times.  Do  I  get  them  ?  Of  course  not. 
They  are  carried  off  by  the  two  dullest  bores 
in  the  universe,  and  the  impenetrable  editor 
hands  me  the  monthly  parts  of  the  penny  pe- 
riodicals, concerning  which  I  am  expected  to  say 


that  they  sustain  their  reputation,  and  are  fully 
up  to  their  usual  standard — which,  I  take  this 
unfettered  opportunity  of  declaring,  is  very  low 
indeed.  Why  don't  I  remonstrate?  I  do.  *  And 
what  do  I  get  by  it  ?  "  Stick  to  your  line,  my 
good  sir,  and  that  is  the  light,  the  airy,  the 
amusing."  The  light !  the  airy !  the  amusing ! 
I,  who  have  read  Thucydides  in  the  original,  and 
waded  to  the  last  chapter  of  Alison ! 

I  have  the  distinguished  honour,  also,  to  write 
for  the  monthly  magazines.  There  is  nothing  of 
which  I  am  more  firmly  convinced  than  that  lam 
the  man  to  write  a  sensation  story  to  run  through 
twenty  numbers,  and  be  published  afterwards  m 
three  volumes,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author. 
But  catch  any  editor  letting  me.  /  should  like 
to  catch  one  at  it  very  much.  "  No,  my  dear 
sir ;  Spindler  does  those  things — it's  his  line ; 
yours,  you  know,  is  the  touch-and-go  sort  of 
thing.  *Let  me  have  one  of  your  light  sketches, 
something  like '  Up  a  Tree,'  or  *  Down  a  Well,'  or 
'Over  the  Bender — something  sharp  and  Mkort. 
Mind,  not  above  five  pages,  for  Spindler's  story 
is  long  this  month."  Yes — contound  him ;  it 
always  is  long — and  dreary.  I  never  could, 
never  shall,  understand,  why  Spindler  is  allowed 
to  spin  out  so  many  pages  of  that  dull  trash 
every  month.  Everybody  yawns  over  it.  No- 
body likes  it.  The  editor  doesn't  like  it.  Still, 
he  maintains  the  opinion  that  Spindler  is  the 
man  for  the  continued  story.  It  is  acknowledged, 
that  I  am  smart,  readable,  entert.aining ;  yet 
Spindler  is  permitted  to  huddle  me  up  into  a 
corner.  If  Spindler  takes  a  fancy  to  spin  out, 
I  must  cut  down.  I  must  wait  upon  Spindler 
— fill  in  his  hollow  places.  Pad  him,  in  fact. 
And,  between  you  and  me,  reader,  I  know 
Spindler  to  be  an  ass. 

Then,  asain,  there  is  my  friend  and  patron,  the 
manag[er  of  the  Theatre  Royal.  Ask  him  what 
he  thinks  of  Crasher  ?  '*  Clever  fellow,  smart 
fellow ;  devilish  smart  and  no  mistake !"  But  let 
me  propose  a  comedy  or  a  drama  to  him.  What 
then  P  Why  he  turns  the  subject,  and  asks  me 
if  I  have  thought  about  the  Christmas  burlesque? 
or  if  I  could  not  do  a  little  pi^ce  de  circon- 
stance  for  him?  "  Hit  off  something  of  the  day," 
he  says ;  'Mhe  Exhibition ;  the  Japanese  Ambjus- 
sadors— something  that  will  play  half  an  hour, 
and  make  the  people  roar."  There  it  is  again  \ 
I  must  always  be  hitting  off  something.  And 
I  must  make  the  audience  roar  with  laughter 
when  I  want  to  make  them  weep.  Now  I  know 
that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  make  people 
laugh  than  to  make  them  cry :  but  thon  you 
doirt  get  so  much  kudos  for  laughter  as  for 
tean.  A  bit  of  claptrap  sentiment  is  "fine 
feeling,"  ''exquisite  pathos,"  and  so  forth,  in  the 
review ;  a  side-splitting  witticism,  or  a  stroke 
of  humour,  is  simply  '*  an  amusing  absui*dity." 
Besides,  a  little  grief  goes  a  {|[reat  way.  Melt 
your  audience  to  tears  twice  in  the  course  of 
three  long  acts,  and  your  drama  is  a  success. 
But  in  a  farce,  or  a  burlesque,  you  must  produce 
incessant  laughter,  or  you  are  voted  dull.  You 
must  shake  the  walls ;  you  must  make  the  pit 
sway  to  and  fro  in  convulsions ;  you  must  cause 
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the  genteel  people  in  the  boxes  to  roll  themselves 
nngentcely  on  the  red  velvet  cushions ;  you 
must  cause  ribs  to  ache,  and  the  eyes  overflow. 
In  three  acts  vou  may  venture  to  be  respect- 
able ;  but  in  a  larce — a  mere  trifle,  an  absurdity. 
Nothing  short  of  the  great  convulsion  of  human 
nature — ^that  of  making  people  laugh  till  they  cry 
—will  satisfy  the  public,  and,  let  me  add,  the 
manager.  1  have  found  out  what  the  manager 
of  the  Royal  Screamer  does  on  the  first  niehts  of 
my  farces.  For  some  time  I  flattered  myself  that 
he  sat  in  a  private  box  to  enjoy  my  productions 
in  common  with  the  public.  I  nave  teen  cruelly 
undeceived.  He  sits  up-stairs  in  his  room,  writing 
his  letters — leaving  the  door  open  to  hear 
whether  the  people  laugh  or  not.  If  his  critical 
ear  should  catch  a  prolonged  roar  every  other 
second,  he  is  satisfied  that  the  piece  is  a  good 
one,  and  pays  without  a  murmur.  But  if  tnere 
be  anything  like  wide  gaps  of  time  between  the 
roars — say  a  minute  ana  a  half— he  will  pro- 
bably propose  a  reduction. 

Now  look  at  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  this 
proceeding!  Supposing  I  were  emnloved  to 
write  five-act  comedies — for  which  hign  class  of 
drama  I  am  peculiarlv  fitted — ^would  the  manager 
then  be  able  to  jpoge  of  my  productions  from 
distant  echoes  P  Certeinlynot.  The  test  of  a 
comedy  is  not  laughter.  A  comedy  does  not 
require  to  be  funny.  Speaking  of  modern 
comedy,  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the 
one  essentud  requisite  of  pieces  of  that  class  is 
a  negative  one.  If  they  don't  make  the  people 
absolutely  hiss,  they  are  a  success,  and  theur 
authors  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  dra- 
matists ;  while  I,  whose  merits  are  of  the  most 
positive  kind,  am  set  down  as  a  writer  of 
"  trifles/'  How  do  the  critics  notice  Shake- 
speare Smith's  comedy  in  five  acts  ?  Well,  they 
don't  say  it  is  food— how  should  they  P  But 
they  devote  a  column  to  it,  and  exalt  it  with  the 
name  of  a  "work ;"  while  I  am  disposed  of  in  a 
few  hasty  lines,  though  it  is  admitted  that  I 
sent  the  audience  home  with  achiujg  sides. 
Shakespeare  Smith,  who,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  is  imbecile,  gets  credit  for  "works."  I 
— -iom  a  true  poet — am  dubbed  a  farceur.  The 
taunt  pursues  me  even  to  the  domestic  circle 
and  the  social  board.  Does  not  my  friend 
M'Flin^  open  upon  me  at  our  club  suppers  in 
the  terrible  accents  of  Ch&ckmannan,  and  ask,  in 
the  intervals  of  shouting  for  mair  toddy,  why  I 
don't  write  "worries?"  « Write  worrks,  sir," 
roars  MTIing ;  "  worrrks,  worrrrks"— and  he 
snaps  his  fingers  at  me  in  contempt.  Why,  I 
ask,  is  Shakespeare  Smith,  who  is  known  by 
every  one  of  his  acquaintance  to  be  a  dull  dog — 
with  some  sli^t  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage~=why  is  this  person  to  be  exalted  above 
meP  Because  of  his  superior  talent?  No; 
simply  because  he  writes  m  five  dull  acts,  in- 
stead of  in  one  single  lively  act.  He  writes 
worries. 

And  there  is  the  sensation  dramatist:  that 
(p-eat  man  of  this  age  of  thunder,  whose  treasury 
IS  a  golden  mint,  who  resides  in  a  palatial  man- 
sion and  drives  down  to  the  dingy  stage-door  in 


a  mt^gnificent  chariot.  If  you  were  to  get  at 
this  ulustrious  man's  opinion  of  himself  ^nd  it 
is  not  difficult  to  obtain),  you  would  probably 
find  that  he  places  himself  on  the  same  pedesUl 
with  Shakespeare— I  don't  mean  Shakespeare 
Smith,  but  Shakespeare  of  Avon.  Now  here  am 
I  occupying  a  Bloomsbury  first  floor  and  riding 
down  to  the  Screamer  on  rehearsal  days — only 
on  wet  ones — in  the  twopenny  'bus.  Why  is 
this  P  Do  3rou  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  could  not 
write  sensation  dramas  and  coin  my  own  money, 
if  I  had  the  chance  P  Could  not  I  buy  a  shilling 
book  at  a  stall — or,  in  default  of  the  shilling,  bor- 
row one — and  make  a  drama  out  of  it  P  And 
would  it  be  a  work  of  superhuman  genius  in  me, 
or,  in  the  words  of  the  classic  orator,  any  other 
man,  to  write  in  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  as 
a  stage  direction, "  Here  the  villain  carries  the 
heroine  off  in  a  balloon ;  the  lover  arrives,  fixes 
a  rifle  at  the  villain,  who  tumbles  to  the  earth, 
and  the  heroine  descends  in  safetj  in  a  para- 
chute, extemporised  out  of  her  crinoline"  P  I 
reallv  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  my  genius  is 
equa)  to  this.  But  where  is  the  manager  who 
will  allow  me  to  take  so  short  and  easv  a  road 
to  fame  and  fortune  P  I  pause  for  a  reply.  No 
response.  Of  course  not.  "  Stick  to  your  farces 
ana  burlesques,  my  boy.  These  big  works  are 
not  in  your  line;  leave  them  to  rou^cer  and 
Bouncer." 

Now, .  look  you,  my  friends,  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  rouncer.  I  have  taken  stock  of 
bis  mental  machmery,  and  know  every  spring  and 
cog  in  it.  In  fact,  he  has  taken  the  whole 
machine  to  pieces,  and  laid  it  before  me  re- 
peatedly. What  I  say,  then,  of  the  case,  Founcer, 
is,  that  it  encloses  a  very  common  movement. 
No  escapement,  no  jewelled  holes,  no  three- 
quarter  plate— quite  a  common  verge  affair. 
Why  do  I  not  stand  in  the  shoes  —  patent 
leather— of  Founcer  P  Be  it  understood  I  envy 
no  man ;  but  quite  in  an  abstract  war,  and  as  a 
question  of  art:  I  repeat.  Why  do  I  not  stand 
in  the  high-heeled  patent  leathers  of  Founcer  ? 
Simply  ftr  this  reason : — Founcer  and  I  went 
out  one  day  without  shoes,  and  it  happened 
quite  bj  accident  that  Founcer  stumbled  upon 
that  high-heeled  patent  leather  pair,  while  I, 
less  favoured  by  fate,  or  fortune,  fell  in  with 
these  low-heeled  slippers.  Ferhaps  you  ask  why. 
if  I  am  so  much  stronger  than  Founcer,  I  £a 
not  hustle  him,  and  take  the  patent  leathers 
from  him  P  Not  so  easy  a  matter  as  you  ima^e. 
When  the  world  catches  you  in  a  good  pair  of 
shoes  it  nails  them  to  your  feet ;  or,  with  the 
same  even-handed  injustice,  let  it  catch  you  in 
down-at-heel  slippers,  and  it  nails,  it  clenches, 
them  upon  you.  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  if 
I  had  had  tne  good  fortune  to  stumble  upon  the 
shoes,  Founcer  would  have  worn  out  the  slippers 
in  treading  the  walks  of  Frofound  Obscurity. 

One,  with  whom  I  have  everything  in 
common;  has  said,  "  All  the  world's  a  stage." 
Let  me  carry  out  the  simile  in  my  own  way, 
and  add,  perforated  with  round  and  square 
holes — and  all  the  men  and  women  merely 
pegs.    Now,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that, 
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with  few  exceptions,  a  perverse  fate  fills  all  the 
rotmcl  holes  with  square  pegs,  and  vice  vers&. 
I  am  a  square  peg,  and  I  nil  a  round  hole ;  fill 
it  well,  certainly,  and  don't  wobble  about  as 
some  square  pegs  would  do  in  the  situation; 
but  why  am  1  not  in  the  rectangular  orifice 
desienea  for  me?  I  know  why.  Happening 
to  sup  in  here  to  see  how  I  should  fit,  I  was 
stamped  into  the  place  before  I  could  get  out 
again.  All  my  enemies,  the  moment  they  caught 
me  in  the  hole,  came  in  a  troop  and  hammered 
away  at  me,  one  after  the  other,  until  now  my 
fine  edges  are  worn  off,  and  I  am  hopelessly 
jammed  in.  I  see  about  me  a- great  many  pegs, 
round  and  square,  all  fiUingthe  wrong  holes  in  a 
most  inadequate  manner.  The  majority  of  them, 
however,  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  they  find 
themselves  in  any  hole  whatever.  There  is  the 
peg  Spindler.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  he 
fits  his  hole  neatly.  1  tell  you  he  has  been 
plugged  in  there.  Thke  him  up,  p^ill  him  twit — 
like  a  paving-stone  or  a  brick— and  throw  him- 
among  a  heaj)  of  his  fellows.  He  may  pass 
muster  in  a  job-lot ;  but  when  the  paviour  or 
the  mason  comes  to  single  him  out,  he  vrill  not 
be  thought  worth  the  re-dressing^. 

Then  there  are  my  friends,  the  two  idiots. 
Why  are  they  selected  for  the  heavy  business  ? 
Because  the  solemnity  of  their  dulness  was 
mistaken  in  early  life  for  profundity.  Because 
they  were-  never  seen  to  smile ;  because  they 
were  nerer  known  to  make  a  joke ;  because  they 
are  ugly ;  because  they  haye  big  heads ;  because 
they  are  old;  because  Time  has  rusted  them  in 
their  holes.  Pouncer,  again;  How  is  it  that  he 
fills  so  important  a  place?  Because,  without 
any  special  fitness  for  any  hole  whatever,  he  has 
always  been  a  candidate  for  every  hole  vacant. 
Fortune  is  fickle*,  but  a  pertinacious  man  may 
bother  her  out  of  her  life.  Pouncer  Ims  bothered 
her  out  of  her  life.  The  greatest  authority  on 
Russian  affairs  of  the  present  timeis- a  man  who 
once  paid  a  visit  of  ten  days  to  his  aunt  at  Ri^. 
He  learned  all'  about  the  serf  question  during 
those  ten  days  at  Riga.  If  a  historyof  Russia 
were  wanted,  Jobbins  would  be  sent  lor  to  do  it. 
Why  has  Hornby  acquired  a-  reputation  for  the 
possession  of  profound  scientinc  knowledge? 
because,  early  m  life,  he  wore  the  hair  t)ff  the 
top  of  his  head,  mounted  spectacles;  dressed  at 
all  timee  in  a  swallow-tailed  black  coat,  and  con- 
stantly let  people  catch  him  perusing  a*  scientific 
treatise.  It  was  a  good  dodge  of  Hornby  to 
I  turn  his  bald  head  and  weak  eyes  to  scientific 
;    account.    It  pays. 

i  Viewing  on  all  hands  this  ill-assorted  array  of 
!  pegs,  I  have  come  to  a  very  grand  and  compre- 
'  nensive  conclusion.  It  is  this:  that  the  few 
cases  throughout  history  in  which  the  right  man 
has  been  in  the  ri^ht  place,  have  been  tlie  results 
of  accident.  Accident,  which  has  put  so  many 
men  in  the  wrong  place,  has  put  a  few— a  very 
few — ^in  the  riglit.  Shakespeare  found  the  right 
hole ;  so  did  Milton ;  so  aid  H&mpden ;  so  did 
Newton ;  so  did  Watt ;  so  did  some  others  that 
are  thinly  dotted  over  the  stage  of  thne.  Ih 
these  latter  days,  however,  there  are  more  pins, 


and  the  stage  has  not  extended  its  dimensions. 
We  are  crowded ;  we  hustle  each  other ;  and  in 
the  scrimmage  the  wrong  men  drop  into  the 
holes,  and,  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  our  life, 
are  trodden  into  them  until  they  seem  to  fit.  I 
firmly  believe  that  there  are  village  Hampdens 
and  mute  inglorious  Mil  tons  in  scores  among  us. 
All  they  want  is  an  accident  to  slip  them  into 
the  right  holes.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  am 
a  village  Hampden,  or  a  mute  inglorious  Milton ; 
but  I  am  satisfied  I  should  have  been  somebody 
very  big  indeed,  if  T  had  not  begun  my  career  by 
writing  thatjjopular  work — the  "  Romance  of  a 
Kidney  Podding."  How  solidly  femous  I  might 
have  been  by  this  time  had  I  started  with  a  trea- 
tise on  the  Cosmogony,  or  something  of  that 
sort ! 

I  hear  a  whole  chorus  of  voices  openly  re- 
buking me.  Do  I  not  have  my  reward  ?  jDo  I  not 
get  more  for  one  of  my  trashy  pieces  than  was 
paid  to  Goldsmith  for  his  glorious  Vicar,  or  to 
Milton  for  his  immortal  Paradse  Lost  ?  Are 
not  my  trumpery  farces  announced  in  the  papers 
long  before  their  production;  are  they  not  cri- 
ticised next  day  m  all  the  journals,  as  if  they 
were- works  of  the  highest  importance?  Tliere 
is  my  name  blazing  amid  the  record  of  impe- 
rial  affairs.  The  eye  of  the  reader  cannons  off 
Lord  Palmerston  on-  to  the  Pope,  ofT  the  Pope 
on  to  Qaribaldi,  off  Garibaldi  on  to  Crasher,  and 
there  it  rests  in  admiration. 

Disappointed,  rejected,  and  oppressedispirants 
of  "high  art  tendencies,  do  not,  I  pray,  heap  coals 
of  fire  upon  my  head  1  Think  you  that  I  takfe  pride 
in  being  glorified  as  a  suckler  of  fools  and  a 
chronicler  of  small  beer?  Besides,  I  would  ask 
you  if '  this  is  more  than  my  reward  ?    What  do 

frou  imagine  are  the  feelings  of  a  man  with  a  soul 
ike  mine,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  work,  has  to 
crush  a  new  hat,  cause  a  fellow-creature  fo  be 
knocked  into  a  bandbox,  and  smash  a  whole 
trayful  of  caps  and  saucers  ?  Is  there  to  be 
no  compensation  for  injured  feelings* and  out- 
raged nature?*  At  the  same  time  I  am  willing 
to  admit  that  you,  my  ten-canto  poet— you,  my 
CTave  and  learned  essayist— you,  my  nigh  art 
oramatist,  should  be  glorified  in  that  column, 
not  I.  Go,  persuade  them  to  admit  your  claim 
to  that  consideration  which  you  deserve,  and  I 
will  stand  aside.  I  am  willing,  to  contend  with 
you  for  the  high-heeled  shoes,  when  the  judge 
awards  them  to  him  who  fills  them  best. 


THE  FARM-LABOURER'S  INCOME. 

A  BECENT  great  international '  agricultural 
show  has  displayed  the  British  farmer  whom 
free  trade  was  to  have  mined  as  a  thriving 
man  learning,  to  cultivate  his  mind  as  well  as 
bis  acres  better  than  of  old,  and  who  was  de- 
velopiuff  with  an  intellectual  energy,  of  which 
in  tne  days  of  protection  he  never  considered 
himself  capable,  the  food  resources  of  the  country. 
Five-and-twenty  years  a^o  an  eminent  agricul- 
turist was  hissed  down  T)y  his  brother  farmers 
for  suggesting  at  one  of  their  dinners  that  the 
condition  of  farm-hibourers  was  not  creditable 
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eitber  to  the  landlords  of  the  tenants  of  the 
farms  on  which  they  worked.  Whatever  re- 
mains to  be  done,  and  it  is  mach,  there  is  a  new 
spirit  abroad ;  and  the  more  educated  English 
farmer  has  done  his  part  towards  getting  rid  of 
an  old  reproach  to  which  not  his  class  only  was 
exposed.  Parliamentary  returns  lately  issued 
show  the  rate  of  wages  for  farm-labourers  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  is  clear  from 
lliem  that  as  to  that  essential  matter  the  im- 
proved systems  of  £u:ming  (from  which  the  wise- 
acres prophesied  especial  ruin  to  the  labourer 
competed  with  by  tne  machine)  bring  improve- 
ment of  means  to  all  who  work  upon  the  soil. 
The  average  wages— best  in  Scotland,  worst  in 
Ireland— are,  in  Scotland,  thirteen  shillings  a 
week:  in  England  eleven  and  *  fourpence :  in 
Ireland  only  seven  and  a  pennv.  Within  the 
last  twenty  years  the  average  of  farm  wages  in 
England  has  risen  twelve  per  cent,  in  Scotland 
forty  per  cent,  and  in  Ireland,  partly  by  reason 
of  the  large  emigration,  partly  by  reason  of  the 
improved  fanning  introduced  by  new  proprietors 
of  the  old  encumbered  estates,  low  as  the  average 
is,  it  is  nearly  sixty  ner  cent  better  than  it  was 
before  the  repeal  of  toe  corn-laws.  In  England 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  rates  of  payment  are 
both  to  be  found  in  the  county  of  Kent.  The 
low  rate  of  six  and  fourpence  is  entered  as 
having  been  met  with  in  Eaversham.  The 
highest  rate  paid  in  the  same  county  is  thirteen 
and  four|>ence  a  week ;  but  a  highest  point  of 
fifteen  shillings  a  week  is  found  to  be  reached 
sometimes  in  the  north  of  England— Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland.  In  some  parts  of  West- 
moreland, the  rate  is  even  as  high  as  sixteen  and 
sixpence. 

In  the  south  of  England,  it  appears  that  Hamp- 
shire*and  Berkshire  farmers  afford  ten  or  eleven 
shillings;  Sussex  farmers,  eleven  or  twelve; 
Surrey  farmers,  from  twelve  shillings  to  twelve 
and  ninepence  for  the  labour  of  men;  men 
paid  by  tne  piece  generally  earn  two  to  three 
shillings  a  week  more  than  the  men  paid  by 
time.  Quicker  work  is  equivalent  to  a  length- 
ening of  the  fine  season  for  haymaking  or  what- 
ever other  work  has  to  be  done  while  weather 
suits ;  but  there  are  said  to  be  practical  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  a  general  adoption  in  farm 
labour  of  the  principle  called  "  paying  for  re- 
sults.'' Women  upon  the  farms  in  the  south- 
em  English  counties,  earn  from  three  and  six- 
pence to  six  shillings  a  week;  children,  from 
three  shillings  to  five  and  sixpence. 

In  Berkshire  and  Soutliampton  there  is  an 
additional  pay  to  carters,  of  three  pints  daily  of 
small  beer.  So,  in  the  east-midland  district, 
there  is  food  during  the  harvest  month,  there  is 
breakfast  on  Sunday  morning  for  horsekeepers, 
shepherds,  and  cattle-men,  besides  occasional 
pints  of  ale;  and  in  the  eastern  districts  two 
pints  of  beer  a  day  are  given  to  men  employed 
at  the  thrashing-machine  and  corn-dressing.  In 
all  these  eastern  parts,  wages  of  men  vary  from 
ten  to  thirteen  shillings  a  week;  of  women, 
from  five  shillings  to  the  shilling  with  whidli 


some  Northampton  farmers  show  their  slight 
estimate  of  the  value  of  a  woman's  work  upon 
the  farm. 

The  worst  part  of  England  for  farm  labourers 
is  the  south-western  district,  including  Wilts, 
Dorset,  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  Somerset.  In 
Dorset,  the  pay  is  oftener  nine  shillings  than  ten ; 
in  Devonshire,  it  falls  even  sometimes  to  eight, 
with— as  in  Somerset — often  a  daily  quart  of 
poor  cider.  Women  in  this  part  of  England  earn 
from  three  to  four  shillings  a  week.  Wherever 
a  district  is  purely  agricultural,  we  may  look  for 
the  lowest  rate  of  payment  for  farm  labour. 
Where  the  manufacturer  in  any  sensible  degree 
competes  for  the  use  of  labour  with  the  farmer, 
wages  rise.  Thus,  in  the  west-midland  district, 
where  the  rate  for  men  is  from  itu  to  twelve 
shillings,  it  is  highest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  Burton  brewers ;  and  in  Lancashire  the 
demand  for  female  labour  in  the  factories  raises 
in  some  places  even  as  high  as  seven  and  six- 
pence a  week  the  payment  for  woman's  labour  in 
the  field.  In  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cum- 
berland, and  Westmoreland,  the  demand  for  work 
at  the  collieries  raises  the  price  of  labour  gene- 
rally. In  Durham  it  is  from  thirteen  and  six- 
pence to  fifteen  shillings  ;  it  does  not  fall  any- 
where below  twelve  shillings ;  it  sometimes  rises 
in  Westmoreland  to  sixteen  and  sixpence :  while 
a  woman's  labour  will  sometimes  fetch  eight 
shillings  in  the  fields,  and  even  a  child's  labour 
seven  and  sixpence.  If  the  narrow  areas  of 
rating  for  poor  relief  did  not  act  practically  as  a 
bar  to  the  free  movements  of  industry,  these  in- 
equalities would  in  a  great  degree  a^ust  them- 
selves. To  those  places  where  the  labouring 
population  is  thin,  where  the  demand  is  greatest^ 
and  where  wages  are  best,  there  would  be  mi- 
gration of  labourers  from  dbtricts  overstocked 
and  yielding  but  small  pav.  In  the  districts 
thus  thinned,  the  value  of  work  would  rise, 
while  it  would  fall  in  those  to  which  the  required 
additional  supplv  of  labour  had  been  brought :  in 
each  case,  establishuig  the  desirable  approach  to 
a  just  average. 


THE  SENTIMENTS  OF  MARTHA  JONES.  , 

^___  ii 

We  have  just  received  the  following  commu-   I 
nication  from  an  old  correspondent,  whose  exist-    ' 
ence,  to  say  the  truth,  we  had  entirelv  forgotten.   : 
We  Uy  this  curiosity  before  our  readers  exactly 
as  it  came  to  hand. 

506,  Soane-streeL 

Sir, — ^I  have  had— ever  since  the  opening  of 
the  International  Exhibition — a  resident  in  my 
house  who  has  put  me  out  a  great  deal,  so  I  am 
just  going  to  relieve  myself  by  a  few  words 
written  to  your  journal,  which  I  must  mention     j 
that  I  take  in  regularly  and  have  done  so  ever 
since — nearly  a  vear  ago — ^you  were  so  kind  as  to 
put  in  some  ooservations  of  mine  about  my    / 
"  Lodgers,"  at  the  sea-side  establishment  over    i 
which  I  then  presided.    That  establishment  I     ! 
have  now  given  up  (worse  luck),  having  been     , 
persuaded  to  come  to  London  and  take  a  nouse, 
with  a  view  to  letting  lodgings  during  the  pre- 

I 
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sent  season.  I  cannot  say  that  the  speculation 
has  answered  particularly  well  hitherto,  but  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  My  old  customer, 
Mr.  Broadhead,  the  literary  gentleman,  has 
taken  up  his  abode  with  me  at  any  rate,  and  it 
is  in  consequence  of  that  circumstance  that  I 
am  able  to  concoct  this  letter  at  all.* 

Before  I  go  any  further,  by-the-by,  I  have  a 
circumstance  to  mention  of  some  importance, 
and  which  just  at  this  present  moment  can 
hardk  fail  to  be  generally  interesting.  Since 
last  I  appeared  before  the  gracious  public  which 
reads  this  periodical,  I  have  taken  a  step  towards 
which  I  was  in  a  manner  driven  by  necessity.  I 
have  changed  my  name.  Not  that  I  have  got 
mariied  again.  No,  one  husband — and  such  an 
one  as  my  poor  departed  sergeant-major — is 
enough  for  me.  I  have  simply  changed  my  name 
— which  I  hope,  sir,  you  remember,  was  Beeflat 
— to  Jones.  I  have  done  this  because  I  found 
that  my  former  name  stood  against  me  in  my 
business.  Somehow,  people  didn't  like  the 
name  of  Beeflat  in  connexion  with  lodgings; 
so  as  I  have  observed  that  a  certain  Mr. 
Jones  has  turned  himself  into  Herbert,  and 
a  Mr.  B— g  into  Norfolk  Howard,  I  deter- 
mined  to  take  up  one  of  those  names  that 
was  cast  loose,  as  one  may  say,  on  the  world, 
and  adopt  the  poor  cast-off  thing  myself.  Lor, 
it's  all  prejudice.  If  those  nasty  bttle  insects 
were  csuled  Norfolk-Howards,  I  dare  say  any- 
body would  take  quite  a  loathing  for  tliat  name, 
and  be  ready  to  change  it  into  B~g  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Prejudice  or  not,  however,  it's 
too  strong  to  resist.  So  here  I  am  henceforth, 
Martha  tiones,  at  your  service. 

(Signed)    Maktha  Beeflat. 

And  that  little  matter  disposed  of,  I  must  now 
get  back  to  my  lodger,  about  whom,  as  I  said  at 
the  beginning  of  this  letter,  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words.  And,  first  of  all,  he  is  a  Frenchman. 
Now,  I  don't  know  whether  all  Frenchmen  are 
like  this  particular  one,  but  if  they  are,  then  all 
I  have  got  to  say  is  that  to  talk  about  Interna- 
tional feeling,  and  Cordial  Intents,  and  the  like  of 
that,  is  to  tsdk  mere  and  sheer  nonsense.  To 
hear  that  man  as  I  do— for  he's  always  coming 
into  my  private  room  to  air  his  English — ^to  hear 
him  abuse  everything  in  this  country ;  to  hear 
him  laugh  at  us,  revile  us,  call  us  mercenary, 
stnpid,  sulky,  barbarous,  and  every  other  bad 


*  Note,  My  worthy  landlady  is  a  most  respectable 
person,  and  1  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  being  of  use 
to  her  in  correcting  any  little  errors  of  spelling  and 
grammar,  which  might  interfere  with  the  effect  of 
her  very  shrewd  and  interesting  remarks.  I  hope, 
by  the  way,  that  I  have  performed  my  task  in  this 
respect  as  completely  as  I  ought ;  but  I  am,  unfor- 
tunately, a  very  absent  man,  and  I  am  fearful  lest  I 
may  have  occasionally  left  in  a  word  or  expression 
of  my  ]and)ady*s  which  ought  to  have  been  cor- 
rected, and  which  I  have  written  down  mechanically 
as  she  dictated.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case, 
I  trust  the  reader  will  excuse  it,  as  I  have  seldom 
time,  owing  to  a  great  pressure  of  work,  to  look 
through  my  manuscript  after  having  once  written 
it. — Joii3v  Bboadukajx 


thine  he  can  give  a  name  to,  is  really  shocking. 
NothinjBf  pleases  that  man.  Send  him  up  a  nice 
little  bit  of  mutton  with  the  gravy  in  it,  and  he 
wants  to  know  if  I  think  he's  a  ti^er.  IVy  him 
with  a  comfortable  cup  of  tea  of  an  evening : 
"  What  sort  of  reasoners  are  these  English  ?" 
he  will  say.  "  Thev  bathe  their  outsides  "  (well, 
there's  some  people  who  don't  do  that  much) 
"  with  cold  water  to  make  them  strong,  and  then 
they  bathe  their  insides  with  hot  water  to  make 
them  weak !"  And  so  it  is  witli  everything.  He 
doesn't  like  our  omnibuses,  because  they  are 
small,  he  says,  and  stuffy — difficult  to  get  in  and 
out  of,  and:  overcrowxled.  He  doesn't  like  our 
cabs,  because,  he  says,  there's  no  distinct  way  of 
cominff  to  an  arrangement  about  the  fare,  as  you 
can't  know  the  distance  vou  have  travdled  with- 
out measuring  it ;  and  he  actually  wants  them 
arranged  on  tne  Paris  plan,  where,  he  tells  me, 
you  pay  the  same  fare  for  whatever  distance, 
short  or  long,  you  may  happen  to  be  going.  He 
doesn't  like  our  buildings,  our  monuments,  our 
streets,  our  exhibitions — no,  not  the  Great  Inter- 
national itself,  where,  he  says,  the  English  have 
taken  the  best  places  themselves,  and  left  their 
foreign  guests  to  shift  for  themselves  as  well  as 
they  can. 

Now,  all  this  I  can  bear.  As  to  the  diet,  why 
it's  want  of  proper  education  and  not  being 
made  as  a  child  to  eat  his  meat  with  the  gravy  in 
it,  and  take  his  cup  of  tea  as  a  Christian  ought 
to.  As  to  the  omnibuses  again,  they  really 
are  not  very  comfortable,  and  to  sec  them  raising 
their  prices  and  cramming  in  additional  pas- 
sengers just  because  there's  a  demand  for  them 
is  an  aggravating  thing,  I  must  own  to  any- 
body. I  must  confess,  too,  that  I  never  travel 
in  a  cab  without  expecting  a  row  at  the  end  of 
the  journey,  and  thinking  about  the  fare  all  the 
time,  instead  of  enioyinff  the  ride.  But  I  don't 
see  any  way  out  of  it,  ror  nobody  would  go  for 
to  tell  me  tliat  you  should  pay  the  same  to  go 
from  Faddington  to  Bethnal-green  as  from 
Soane-street  to  Hyde  Park-comer— which  I  am 
told  is  the  French  plan.    It's  ridiculous. 

All  this,  then,  I  can  bear,  and  I  can  even  let 
him  pitch  into  the  Great  Exhibition,  for  it's 
been  the  cause  of  my  coming  up  to  London  and 
leaving  my  nice  sea-side  establishment,  and  the 
speculation,  as  I  said  before,  hasn't  answered 
over  and  above.  All  this,  I  say,  I  can  put  up 
with;  but  what  I  cuutoi  bear,  and  will  not 
put  up  with,  is  to  hear  that  grumbling  French- 
man speak  asparagusly  (sic)  and  in  a  sneer- 
ing tone  of  that  most  beautiful  and  lovely 
thing  the  Great  Handel  Festival  at  the  Ciystai 
Palace. 

For— and  only  think  what  a  chance  for  poor 
me — I've  been  to  that  blessed  Festival  myself; 
Mr.  Broadhead  having  a  couple  of  tickets  sent 
to  him  from  some  of  nis  newspapers,  over  and 
above  what  he  wanted,  gave  the  same  to  me, 
and  man  V  thanks  I'm  sure.  So  me  and  Charley 
— ^he's  all  I've  got  left,  and  the  born  image  of 
the  poor  departed  sergeant-major,  his  father^- 
little  Charley  and  me  put  on  our  best  clothes^ 
and  off  we  set,  travelling  by  the  new  railway — 
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the  Victoria  station  being  so  near  to  Soane- 
street,  quite  hau^v. 

But  what  crowding,  and  pusliin^^,  and  fighting, 
and  scrambling,  to  get  places  there  was ;  my 
best  clotlies  were  almost  torn  off  my  back.  Then 
me  and  Charley  got  separated,  and  both  pulled 
different  ways,  and  the  boy  so  delicate  and  easv 
frightened — it's  along  of  being  too  much  with 
me,  no  doubt,  for  the  blessed  sergeant  was  as 
bold  as  a  lion — and  there  was  I  kept  away  from 
him  tight  jammed  up  in  the  crowd,  for  I  doii't 
know  what  length  of  time,  not  able  to  get  a 
ticket  or  move  one  way  or  another,  and  it  did 
seem  to  me  uncommonly  ill-managed  to  be 
sure,  and  as  if  the  Railway  Company  didn't 
consider  what  crowds  they  would  have  to  pro- 
vide for.  Tliey  might  know  how  things  are 
altered  now  to  what  thev  used  to  be,  how  every- 
body's always  rushing  nere,  there,  and  every- 
where, and  they  might  have  provided  more  than 
one  pay  place,  and  not  kept  you  waiting  there 
ever  so  long  before  you  got  your  ticket.  Why 
not  have  given  us  our  tickets  first,  and  then 
found  us  some  place  to  wait  in,  while  the  trains 
that  were  already  full  got  off?  But  lor !  they 
don't  care,  they  get  the  money.  The  public 
can't  strike,  and  refuse  to  travel  till  their  con- 
venience is  better  consulted — they  can't  do  that, 
and  nothing  else  is  any  use. 

But  if  there  was  pushing  and  fighting  as  we 
went,  what  was  there  as  we  came  oack  P  The 
passengers  were  tearing  and  clawing  at  one 
another  like  wild  beasts,  some  jumping  into  the 
third-class  carriages  over  the  doors  which  weren't 
yet  opened,  and  some  were  thrown  down  on  the 
floors  of  the  carriages  and  trampled  upon ;  and 
one  train  me  and  Charley  were  fairly  pushed 
away  from,  and  saw  it  go  off  without  us,  because 
we  were  not  strong  enough  to  hold  our  own. 
The  fairest  way  would  be  surely  to  let  down  so 
many  at  a  time  as  would  fill  a  train,  and  no  more ; 
but  lor !  they  don't  care,  as  I  said  before. 

But  I'm  getting  on  too  fast,  talking  about  re- 
turning home  almost  before  we've  got  well 
there.  "There,"  says  Mr.  Broadhead,  "where  ?" 
Wliy,  the  Crystal  Palace,  to  be  sure.  You  see 
Mr.  B.  is  trying  to  teach  me  to  write  gramma- 
tically, and  ne  says  that  when  vou  allude  to  a 
place  as  "  there,"  you  ought  to  have  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  place  first  in  the  course  of  the 
paragraph.  Mr.  B.  says  its  the  more  important 
that  I  should  learn  to  express  myself  rightly, 
because  his  head  is  so  full  of  his  own  work  that 
he  often  wTites  down  what  I  say  quite  mechani- 
cally. Well,  I  mean  to  take  pains  and  profit  by 
his  instructions,  for  I  do  like  literary  pursuits, 
and  so  I  tell  you. 

But  I  must  go  back  to  my  Frenchman,  for  if 
I  am  going  to  correct  my  style  it  won't  do  for 
me  to  wander.  That  man — his  name  is  Bor^e 
— that  M.  Borgne  goes  to  the  Handel  Festivd 
and  hears  it,  and  comes  back  a^ain,  and  it  really 
doesn't  seem  to  have  touchca  or  moved  his 
heart — if  he  has  one — a  morsel.  I  wonder  if  all 
Frenchmen  are  so  hard-hearted  as  he  seems  to 
be,  and  so  (as  it  appears  to  me)  matter-of-fact. 
A  great  greenhouse  is  not  a  good  place  foi^  a 


concert,  he  says— and  this,  by-tiie-by,  is  a  nice 
thing  for  Aim  to  say,  for  I'm  sure  I  have  heard 
him  speak  before  now  of  a  CoMervaiory*  at  Paris 
which  is  the  princi])al  place  they  have  for  music. 
Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  calls  our  lovely 
Crystal  Palace  a  greenhouse,  and  then  he  says 
that  no  people  but  the  English  would  tliink  of 

giving  a  concert— a  concert,  indeed,  why  it's 
eavenly — in  a  greenhouse.  "Let  it  be  one 
thing,"  he  says,  "  or  the  other,  a  concert-room 
or  a  garden."  And  then  he  complains  that  in 
trying  to  make  their  concert-room  they  have 
spoilt  the  place  as  a  conservatory.  '"'What  a 
thing,"  he  grumbles  out,  "is  that  gifintntic  half- 
umbrella  of  a  sounding-board  spreaa  out  over 
the  singers;  it  is  decorated  witn  alcoves,  too, 
just  like  the  side- walks  of  a  tea-garden.*  Solos, 
too,"  he  says,  "  in  that  enormous  place !  You 
might  as  well  sing  them  in  Hyde  Park.  But 
you  English  admire  only  things  that  can  be  tested 
oy  measurement  and  fimires.  '  Hark,'  you  say, 
*  It  is  a  single  voice  ana  the  building  is  so  many 
yards  long,  and  so  many  high,  and  so  many  broad, 
and  yet  I  can  hear  it.  I  am  so  many  nundred 
feet  away  and  yet  I  can  hear — can  I  hear  ?  yes, 
yes,  I  can  hear;  oh,  wonderful!  How  many 
performers  did  you  say  ?  Four  thousand — really, 
lour  thousand — ^wonderful!*  and  then  you  go 
home  and  you  say  how  large  the  building  was 
and  yet  you  heard  your  Sneeves  Rims,  or  what- 
ever is  his  name— and  there  were  four  thousand 


*  Without  falling  into  the  critical  vein  ascribed 
by  my  worthy  landlady  to  M.  Borgne,  I  most  take 
this  opportunity  of  confesfling  that  I  am  myself  half- 
disposed  to  regret  the  alteration  in  the  transept  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  daring  the  late  Handel  Festival. 
I  cannot  help'  thinking  that  the  spectacle  which  used 
to  be  famished  by  the  orchestra  was  one  of  the 
greatest  features  of  the  celebration.  The  appeal 
made  to  the  mind  through  the  eye  was  as  graad  as 
that  made  tb  rough  the  ear.  I  remember  well  the 
festival  of  1859,  and,  as  a  spectacle,  that  of  1862 
was  sorely  very  inferior  to  it.  For  some  time  I 
oodid  not  conceive  why  it  was  that  on  this  recent 
oooasion  I*  felt  as  I  looked  snch  a  keen  sense  of  dis- 
appointmieQt«t  the*  scene  befbre  me.  .1  remembered 
the  loek'of  that  aaaembkd  multitude  on  the  former 
occasion,  -as  the  blazing  light  poured  down  upon 
it  from  labove.  .Had  I,  I  asked  mysdf,  ex- 
aggerated to  myself  the  beauty  of  the  former 
spectacle?  Was  it  reallj  not  so  wonderful  as  I 
osed  to  think  it  ?  The  thousands  of  faces — the  light 
dothing,  the  brUliant  colour,  the  suggestion  of  some 
ancient  picture  of  the  last  judgment — ^were  all  these 
seen  and  thought  of  by  me  under  some  strange  hal- 
lucination ?  Was  the  chorus  not  so  large  a  chorus 
now?  Were  the  members  of  it  differently  dressed ? 
All  these  questions  I  asked  myself  before  arriving  at 
the  final  conclusion  that  the  change  in  the  scene  be- 
fore me  Tvas  attributable  to  the  new  sounding-board 
which  had  l)een  erected  over  the  orchestra,  and  which 
cast  a  heavy  and  unsightly  shadow  over  all  its  occa- 
pants.  To  me,  I  own,  the  gain  in  volume  of  soond 
was  a  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of  that  extra- 
ordinary and  beautiful  sight,  and  I  even  went  so  far 
as  to  think  that  there  was  a  certain  airy  delicacy 
about  the  tone  of  the  voices  floating  in  that  vast 
space,  which  I  missed  as  much  as  the  coop-d*oeil  of 
which  I  had  been  disappointdd.— J.  B. 
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performers  making  masic  at  one  time,  wasn't  it 
wonderful  to  get  so  many  together  at  one  time  ? 
My  goodness !  what  a  nation !  In  the  roast* 
beef  and  fowl  departmeut  of  this  same  Crystal 
Palace,  I  listen  and  overhear  a  conversation: 
'  Waiter,  tou  must  consnme an  immense  number 
of  fowls  here  every  day  ?'  *  Yes,  sir,  great 
number,  sir.*  *  How  many,  now  ?'  '  Aoout 
two  thousand,  sir.'  'Two  thousand!  Two 
thousand  fowls  and  four  thousand  performers ! 
Wonderful !  Something  like  a  holiday  this  i"* 
And  so  this  wicked,  wicked  Frenchn^aU'Will 

fo  on  sneering  and  snarling,  and  telling  fibs,  as 
firmly  believe,  into  tlie  bargain,  till  lam  obliged 
at  lust  to  cut  him  short.  But  oh  dear,  oh  dear, 
I'm  a  poor  ignorant  woman,  and  I  can't  convince 
him.  I  wisii,  though,  that  somebody  who  couid 
do  so  would  once  for  all  come  forward  and  tell 
these  Prenchmen  that  we  are  not  so  barbarous 
as  thev  imagine,  that  mountebanks  do  not  kick 
poor  defenceless  women  about  our  streets,  that 
we  do  not  bury  Mr.  James  Watt  or  anybody  else 
in  the  Green  Park,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible 
for  a  foreigner  to  come  over  and  spend  a  week 
or  even  a  fortnight  in  London,  walking  about 
its  streets  and  visiting  its  public  places,  and  in> 
liabitiug  its  vilest  quarters,  and  go  back  without 
having  quite  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  English 
character,  or  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
our  habits  and  ways. 

I  siiould  Lke  these  Prenchmen  to  be  instructed 
about  our  life  in  England  whether  they  like  it  or 
not,  and  if  I  did  but  know  how  to  speak  their 
horrid  conceited  language,  which  they  think 
everybody  ought  to  know — though  there's  such 
much  larger  tracts  of  the  world  where  English  is 
spoken  tlian  French — I  say,  if  I  knew  their  lan- 
guage, I  would  go  over  myself  and  preach  to  them 
and  cram  a  little  knowledge  of  us  down  their 
throats,  that  I  would.  I  should  like  them  to 
know  what  English  life  is  as  I  have  seen  it  when 
I  was  in  service,  and  before  I  married  my  poor 
dear  sergeaut-~the  life  in  a  pure  innocent 
country-house,  well  kept  and  liberally  conducted 
and  With  plenty  of  gaiety  going  on,  and  good 
done  as  well;  where  self-interest  wasn't  the 
onlv  thing  considered  from  morning  till  night, 
and  where  there  were  other  thinp  thought  of 
than  making  money  and  overreaching  each  other 
amongst  the  gentlemen,  and  falling  in  love  with 
all  the  wrong  people  amon^  the  ladies. 

Now  w^hat  a  curious  thing  it  is  that  all  this 
that  I  am  venturing  to  say,  should  have  come 
out  of  my  having  gone  to  the  rehearsal  of  the 
^andel  !^estival  And  yet  so  it  is.  If  I  had 
not  gone  to  that  very  performance  and  so  had 
the  opportunity  of  comparing  my  own  impres- 
sions of  it  with  that  Frenchman's  sneers — for 
they  were  nothing  better^-I  should  never  have 
got  so  angry  with  nim  as  to  be  obliged  to  relieve 
myself  in  this  literary  fashion. 

But  when  I  remember  this  performance,  then 
I  do  feel  both  angry  and  sur^irised  that  any  one 
should  go  away  from  it  with  the  heart  to  find 
fault  ana  sneer.  And  how  me  and  Charley  did 
enjoy  it,  aa  we  sat  there  all  alone  in  that  great 
crowd.   The  boy  is  quick^  and  notices  more  than 


I  do,  and  many  a  thing  would  have  escaped  me 
if  he  hadn't  called  my  attention  to  it. 

"  What  a  lot  of  ladies  in  speotaoles,  mother," 
he  whispers  to  me,  soon  after  we .  had  got  into 
our  places.  And  sure  enough  I  never.did  in  my 
life  see  so  many  ladies,  and  gentlemen  too,  if 
you  come  to  that,  in  spectacles.  Look  where 
you  would,  there  were  the  glasses  gleaming  and 
shining  again.  It  did  seem  to  me  that  they 
were  mostly  clergymen,  and  their  wives  and 
sisters  that  wore  spectacles,  and  there  they 
would  sit  with  their  books  of  the  music  and 
words,  folio win^  each  little  bit  and  pointing  it 
out  to  each  other,  and  beating  time  with  their 
hands,  and  then  looking  at  one  another  and 
smiling  and  nodding  softly  when  the  music  came 
to  the  quieter  part^.  And  good  and  innocent 
and  happy  they  looked,  and  I  don't  think  that 
spiteful  Frenchman  could  find  many  such  in  Ais 
country  for>all  his  boasting.  Lots  and  lots  of 
Frenchmen  I  saw  all  mixed  about  with  such 
people  as  I  have  mentioned,  aud  sharper  and 
more  worldly-wise  they  lookwi  perhaps,  out  not 
good,  no,  not  if  I  can  tell  what  faces  mean. 

While  I  was  thinking  of  these  things  and 
of  the  number  of  lodging-houses  that  could 
have  been  supplied  by  all  the  bedroom  chairs 
which  were  got  together  under  that  glass 
roof,  my  little  boy  began  whispering  me  again 
to  look  at  a  lady  who  was  sitting  two  or  three 
rows  on  in  front,  and  who  had  actually  brought 
her  work  with  her  and  was  stitching  away 
just  as  if  she  had  been  at  home.  Weil  to  be 
sure,  I  thought  to  myself,  you  must  have  a 
collected  mind  to  go  on  like  that  all  through 
the  performance.  For  she  did  so— sat  and 
stitched  and  stitched  all  the  time  the  music  was 
going  on.  But  oh  dear  me !  there  are  such 
queer  people  in  the  world.  Why,  wlieu  the 
luncheon-hour  came  and  me  and  Charley  was  wan- 
dering about  the  building  eating  our  sandwiches, 
we  came  upon  one  party  of  friends  who  were  sit- 
ting; in  a  pew  in  the  church-furniture  department, 
and  pic-nicking  away  there  like  anything.  Lots 
of  such  things  as  that  we  saw,  iue  and  Charley. 

But  tlie  music ! 

It's  not  for  such  as  me  to  sper.k  of  that  music. 
What  do  I  know  about  it  ?  When  the  organs 
come  and  play  against  the  area-railings  in  Soane- 
street  I  don't  like  it  a  bit,  and  when  Miss  Tym- 
panum had  my  second  floor  I  certainly  didn't 
care  for  her  playing,  which  used  to  crash  through 
the  house  all  day  long.  But  this  music  of  mi. 
Handel's  does  seem  to  me  to  be  very  different, 
and  I  had  rather  hear  it  than  even  the  band  of 
my  poor  sergeant-major's  regiment  playing  in  the 
distance  as  the  troops  marched  away.  There 
seemed  to  be  something  so  innocent  about  this 
music  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  It  seemed  as  if  it 
came  from  a  heart  that  was  at  peace  and  full  of 
happiness  and  sunshine.  I  dare  say  a  gentleman 
migut  write  very  good  music  and  very  fine  tunes 
ana  yet  lead  a  very  bad  life.  But  I  do  noi  be- 
lieve that  suoh  music  as  that  which  me  and 
Charley  heard  at  that  rehearsal  could  come  from 
any  but  a  good  and  innocent  man.  It  seemed  all 
so  light-hearted  and  happy. 
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I  could  follow  the  difiFerent  pieces  as  they 
came  one  after  another,  because  there  was 
just  in  front  of  me  a  brother  and  sister  (as  I 
took  them  to  be),  who  looked  as  if  they  lived  in 
some  oatbedral-close,  and  who  held  their  book 
between  them  so  that  I  could  look  over,  without 
appearing  to  intrude,  and  see  the  words.  And 
very  few  words  there  did  seem  to  me  to  be,  the 
same  doinff  duty  over  and  over  again  in  a  way 
that  1  could  not  a  bit  understand.  Wlien  they 
were  singing  about  "  Hercules"  especially,  they 
went  on  sayinj?,  "The  world's  avenger  is  no 
more,"  till  my  Charley  wanted  to  know  how  long 
it  would  be  before  they  got  to  the  next  verse. 

But,  dear  me,  it  didn't  matter  how  lon^  they 
were  over  some  of  those  pieces,  so  beautiful  as 
they  were.  Why,  there  was  one  that  was  like 
being  in  a  grove  full  of  singing-birds,  with  a 
beautiful  whistling  sound  following  after  the 
words  as  if  some  thrush  or  niditingale  was 
mimicking  the  singer.  "Hush,  ye  pretty 
warbling  choir,"  it  was  called,  and  many  the 
warbling  choir  that  the  gentleman  who  wrote 
that  must  have  listened  to  and  well  and  truly 
imitated.  Ah!  it's  no  use  my  speaking  of 
these  thin^.  If  I  was  to  go  through  all  I 
heard,  and  put  down  each  piece,  as  it  was 
spoken  of  m  the  newspapers  next  day,  I 
shouldn't  be  giving  pleasure  to  any  living  soul 
by  doing  so,  nor  could  I  say  the  half  or  the 
quarter  of  what  ought  to  be  said  about  that 
precious  music.  But  this  I  do  know,  that  there 
IS  refreshment  and  rest  in  such  sounds,  and 
something  even  more  than  these.  Eor  as  I 
listened  to  that  song,  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born," 
I  felt  a  strange  stirring  in  my  heart,  and  the 
thought  did  come  into  my  mmd,  whether  my 
poor  departed  one  heard  music  such  as  that 
where  he  is  gone  to.  And  my  good  man  seemed 
at  that  time  to  come  back  and  speak  to  me,  and 
to  help  me  with  such  comfort  as  I  have  not 
known  since  the  day  when  he  died  serving  his 
country  in  the  Russian  war.  My  boy  kept  still 
and  close  beside  me  while  tliose  words  were  sung, 
and  neither  moved  nor  looked  about  as  he  does 
at  other  times.  It  was  a  strange  thins  for  a  poor 
old  loddn^-house  keeper  to  have  snck  thoughts 
as  I  had  then,  and  sure  I  am  that  they  will  come 
back  to  me  often  yet  and  cheer  me  through  all 
the  toil  and  all  the  trials,  of  one  common  sort  or 
other,  that  may  be  in  store  for  me  between  this 
time  and  the  hour  when  I  devoutly  hope  that, 
please  God,  toil  and  trouble  may  be  no  more. 


V 


My  good  landlady's  notes  on  the  Handel 
reh^rsal  stop  at  this  place,  the  worthy  woman 
having  been  called  away  by  some  of  those 
household  cares  which  naturally  make  very 
large  demands  upon  her  time  and  attention. 
She  asks  me  to  finish  her  letter  for  her,  but  I 
really  find  that  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what 
she  has  already  so  ingeniously  stated.  So  being 
very  hard  pressed  with  my  great  inquiry  as  to 
what  would  at  this  moment  have  been  the 
position  of  European  afi'airs  if  Napoleon  the  First 
nad  escaped  to  America,  instead  of  trusting 
himself  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  captain  of 


the  Bellerophon,  I  will  excuse  myself  from  any 
further  remarks,  and  leave  the  excellent  Mrs. 
Jones's  letter  to  speak  for  itself. 

John  Beoadhead. 


LIGHT  WINES. 

The  time,  we  hope,  is  fast  approaching,  when 
summer-heat  and  dog-days'  dust,  and  galley-slave 
toil  of  Exhibition-seeing,  will  create  thirst  which 
wiU  require  to  be  slaked  with  something  less 
potent  than  Portuguese  and  Spanish  liquors. 
True,  we  might  make  them  into  wine-and-water ; 
but,  as  wet  is  the  greatest  enemvof  the  vine,  so  all 
aristocratic  wines  repudiate  an  alliance  with  water, 
as  a  cause  of  weakness  and  diminished  repute. 
Secondly,  from  humbler  wines  refreshing  wine- 
and-water  can  be  made,  less  expensive,  containing 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  healing  virtues  of  the 
grape,  and  more  thirst-quenching  and  agreeable 
to  those  whose  taste  has  been  duly  educated. 

Nor  need  the  vinous  draught  be  wine  and 
water,  unless  for  form's  sake,  appearances,  and 
modesty,  just  to  avoid  the  direct  stares  or  side- 
long glances  of  inveterate  port  and  sherry 
drinkers,  or  persevering  quaffers  of  stout  and  bitter 
ale.  If,  at  t  he  Exhibition,  a  herculean  amount  of 
galleries  and  foreign  courts,  including  trophies, 
with  explanations  of  machinery  and  mathematical 
instruments  by  learned  and  communicative  ex- 
perts have  been  done— why,  then,  on  returning  to 
jour  lonely  lodging,  or  sitting  down  to  your 
choice  dinner  at  your  hotel,  you  may  boldlv  pour 
out  a  tumbler  of  wine — pure  from  the  nottle, 
unadulterated  by  the  pump — ^to  dispel  your 
weariness,  and  may  drink  the  same  with  bene- 
ficial effect,  provided  you  select  a  wine  suitable 
for  the  season  and  the  purpose. 

All  fermented  liquors  are  employed  to  restore 
(temporarily  or  permanently)  expended  strength, 
to  support  weakness,  to  stimulate  lassitude. 
There  is  a  degree  up  to  which  they  are  bene- 
ficial, and  a  degree  beyond  which  they  are  inju- 
rious, and  that  both  temporarily  and  perma- 
nently. It  happens,  that  some  of  the  liquids 
which  give  the  strongest  immediate  stimulus 
are  the  most  injurious  if  abused  or  indulged  in 
habitually ;  while  others,  whose  effect  is  gentle 
and  moderate  at  the  time,  may  be  daily  taken 
in  reasonable  quantities,  with  a  favourable  in- 
fluence on  the  health  and  constitution.  Such  is 
the  difference  between  wine,  the  ancient cheerer 
of  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  modern  dbcovery 
—alcohol,  represented  generally  by  three  of  her 
daughters,  brandy,  rum,  and  nn.  The  average 
life  of  a  wine-bearing  vine,  fainy  treated  and  in 
favourable  circumstances,  is  from  a  hundred  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Some  few  at  two 
hundred  years  are  still  healthy  and  productive. 
The  life  of  Man,  according  to  M.  Flourens,  otu/ki 
io  be  about  the  same,  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury beinn^  its  extreme  limit.  To  attain  this,  the 
only  elixir  to  be  employed  is  a  sober  allowance 
of  good  wine. 

The  different  effects  of  different  fermented 
and  spirituous  liquors  are  dependent  on  other 
qualities  besides  their  strength.     A  glass  of 
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gin-aad-water  diluted  down  to  exacth  the  same 
strength  as  a  glass  of  ordinary  Macon  (red 
Burgundy),  has  not  the  same  effect  on  the 
liuman  system  as  that  glass  of  ordinary  Macon 
has.  Brandy  (French  and  British),  rum,  gin, 
scheidam,  wbisky  (Scotch  and  Irish),  have 
each  their  amateurs,  admirers,  and  advocates, 
who  extol  the  virtues  of  tlieir  own  favourite 
spirit.  A  pot  of  beer  has  not  the  same  effect 
as  a  pot  of  cider  of  the  same  strength.  Cer- 
tainlv,  the  former  contains  an  element,  the  hop, 
which  is  wanting  in  the  latter ;  but  while  Sir 
John  Barleycorn  has  the  reputation  of  calming 
the  nerves.  Sir  Devonshire  Pippin  will  tingle 
them  up  and  keep  them  in  a  state  of  undue  ex- 
citement. The  truth  is,  in  respect  to  either  of 
those  worthies,  if  you  give  them  an  inch  (too 
much)  thejT  will  take  an  ell.  In  cider  countries, 
cider-drinking  is  not  an  unfrequent  cause  of  de- 
lirium tremens.  Cider  is  very  treacherous  in  re- 
gard to  its  strength ;  and  so  is  ale,  and  so  is 
sometimes  porter.  However  strong  either  may 
be,  neither  mixe^  well  with  pure  spring  water, 
although  combined  with  effervescent  draughts 
(soda-water,  seltzer-water,  ginger  beer,  or  lemon- 
ade) they  form  a  more  trustworthy  mixture, 
grateful  to  thirsty  throats  and  jaded  minds. 

In  Normandjr,  the  mat  home  of  cider,  a 
marked  distinction  is  drawn  and  maintained; 
only  the  pure  unmixed  juice  of  the  apple  is 
dignified  with  the  name  of  "  cidre,"  wnich  is 
therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  known  by  the 
consumer  to  be  potent.  He  is  duly  forewarned 
to  be  prudent  in  his  potations.  The  finer 
qualities  (partly,  perhaps,  or  entirely  perry), 
are  bottled,  gaudily  ticketed  with  "  Sillerie  de 
Normandie,"  and  other  fine  names,  and  sold  on 
the  spot,  as  dear  as  a  franc  a  bottle,  retail. 
Ordinary  cider,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  a 
considerable  proportion  of  water  is  used — the 
cider  which  you  see  contained  in  casks  large 
enough  to  hold  a  small  dinner-party — is  uni- 
versally known  as  *'  boisson,"  "  drink,"  and  is 
the  drink  of  the  population  at  all  seasons,  in  all 
places,  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night,  at  the 
morning  meal  and  the  evening  repast.  It  is  often 
more  difficult  to  get  a  glass  of  water  than  a 
glass  of  "  boisson."  Tables  d'hdte  overflow 
with  the  latter ;  the  former  you  may  sometimes 
call  for  in  vain.  In  great  droughts,  for  want 
of  water  (only  to  be  had  by  fetching  it  two  or 
three  miles),  "  boisson"  has  been  given  to  ser- 
vants to  wash  up  plates  and  dishes  with. 

Of  course,  boisson  in  Normandy  is  swallowed 
in  indefinite  and  unmeasured  quantities ;  nor  do 
the  Normans  look  the  worse  for  the  regimen. 
They  are  a  tall  str9ng  hearty  race,  utterly  un- 
like the  meagre  Frenchmen  of  our  old  farces 
«and  caricatures.  We  have,  in  England,  a  school 
of  drinkers  whose  practice  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  Norman.  Instead  of  imbibing,  at  discre- 
tion or  indiscietion,  what  is  offered  when  they 
are  dry,  our  abstinents,  under  medical  advice 
or  personal  whim,  take  as  little  liquid  as  pos- 
sible :  drinking  at  dinner  nothing  but  undiluted 
wine,  with  no  water,  still  less  with  beer.  They 
are  not  numerous,  as  a  sect. 


All  Europe,  south  of  the  latitudes  where 
grapes  ripen  in  the  open  field,  produces  light 
wines  which  would  supply  a  healthy  and  not 
expensive  beverage  here,  if  once  a  taste  for  them 
were  spread.  M  hen  the  consumption  is  suffi- 
ciently rapid,  thev  are  excellent  drawn  fresh 
from  the  cask.  The  French  call  them  "  small 
wines;"  the  "grand  wines"  and  the  "fine 
wines"  being  such  as  are  carefully  bottled 
with  the  honours  of  long  corks  and  waxed 
necks.  Switzerland  has  several  good  wines, 
both  small  and  strong,  which  may  be  tasted 
around  the  lakes  of  Neuchatel,  Geneva,  and 
others.  Light  wines  are  consumed  both  when 
new  and  sweet,  and  also  just  a  little  older  (for 
they  are  not  expected  to  attain  great  age),  dry, 
"sec,"  or  "sack,"  when  they  are  somewhat 
stronger,  which  might  be  the  reason  for  Pal- 
staff's  preference.  In  Roman  wine-shops  you  are 
mostly  asked  whether  you  will  have  your  "  bic- 
chiere  de  vino,"  your  beaker  of  wine,  "  ascintto" 
—dry,  or  "  dolce  "—sweet.  Of  Italian  light 
wines,  both  red  and  white,  the  variety  is  con- 
siderable. For  convenience,  many  of  these  arc 
kept  in  narrow-necked  flasks,  stopped  with  a 
no  more  solid  cork  than  a  teaspoonful  of  olive 
oil  When  the  wine  is  wanted,  the  stopper  is 
removed  by  a  jerk  of  the  wrist,  which  scatters  it 
and  a  few  drops  of  wine  on  the  floor.  Several 
Italian  wines  will  shortly  merit  the  attention  of 
English  importers.  Noteworthy  are  the  vino 
d'Asih  of  Piedmont,  white  and  sparkling ;  the 
Montepuldano  of  Tuscany,  red  and  clarety ;  and 
the  two  sorts  of  lagrime  cristi  and  other  wines 
resembling  them,  Irom  Naples.  When  the 
Roman  question  is  settled,  the  Roman  wines 
will  be  settled  too,  and  that  for  the  better. 
Hungary  furnishes  capital  wines,  both  little 
and  great ;  Swiss  tounsts  make  their  acquaint- 
ance with  genend  satisfaction.  Unfortunately, 
their  place  of  growtii  renders  the  expense  of  their 
import  to  us,  a  little  heavy.  The  Rhine  wines 
are  old  familiar  friends ;  they  need  no  bush— > 
only,  like  the  Hmiearians,  a  diminished  duty. 

Both  for  geographical  and  commercial  reasons^ 
the  majority  ot  our  li^ht  wines,  therefore,  come 
from  France.  But  in  France  itself  t)^ere  are 
many  prejudices,  or  settled  notions  (to  use  a 
more  paruamentary  term),  with  regard  to  wine. 
One  of  them  is,  that  the  frequent  use  of  white 
wines  is  far  froili  salutary,  and  is  bad  for  the 
nerves ;  respecting  which  a  word  may  be  said. 

The  expression  "  white  wines "  sounds  com- 
prehensive and  {^cral ;  but  there  is  an  impor- 
tant difference  in  their  mode  of  preparation, 
separating  them  into  two  classes,  which  differ 
from  each  other  much  more  widely  than  any  one 
unadulterated  red  wine  differs  from  another.  In 
all  pure  red  wines  the  colouring  matter  is  the  skin 
of  the  grape.  When  the  fruit  is  thrown  into  the 
vat,  the  grapes  are  partially  crushed,  and  there 
left  toother  (pulp,  stalks,  and  skins)  until  fer- 
mentation has  reached  a  certain  point.  They 
are  then  flnally  pressed,  still  all  together ;  the 
liquor  drawn  off,  turther  fermented  and  duly  fined, 
becomes  red  wine. 

The  higher  the  chus  of  wine,  the  fewer  are 
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tlie  Tarieties  of  grape  employed-  Tfte  highest 
are  extracted  from  as  few  as  two  sorts  of  grape 
otdy.  TJie  best  clarets  are  made  almost  exckt- 
siyely  from  the  Carmenet  or  Petite-'Vidare,  and 
the  Carmen^re  or  Grosse-Vidure  grapes.  A 
vine-owner  who  wishes  to  maintain  the  repute  of 
his  wines  will  make  two  or  three  gatherings.  In 
general  the  first  batch  will  prove  the  best.  The 
bunches  hanging  on  the  vm«B  will  be  carefullv 
selected,  cuttmg  only  those  that  have  been  well 
exposed  to  the  snn,  and  whose  berries  are  eqoal 
in  size  and  colour.  Bunches  ripened  at  the  base 
of  the  vine  will  have  the  prererence,  while  all 
green  or  decayed  berries  will  be  thrown  away. 
For  some  wines,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
grape-stalks  are  rejected.  Tliese  rules  are  fol- 
K)wed  with  such  minuteness  that  in  certain  com- 
munes the  vintage  lasts  full  two  months. 

Second-class  red  wines  admit  into  their  com- 
position a  larger  number  of  varieties  of  grape; 
and  the  more  ordinary  the  wine,  the  greater  is  the 
number  so  admitted.  It  is  singnbir  that  several 
kinds  of  grape,  which  are  excellent  to  eat,  pro- 
duce defective  and  imperfect  wine  ;  it  is  apt  to 
turn  sour,  or  has  a  want  of  delicacv,  or  its  colour 
is  pale,  or  it  has  not  exactly  the  right  tint ;  it  may 
be  plentiful,  but  of  inferior  q^ualitjr ;  it  may  have 
a  particular  taste  of  the  soil  m  which  it  is  grown, 
disagreeable  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be.  From 
these  varieties,  judiciously  mingled,  good  and 
wjiolesome,  though  not  first-rate  nor  first-priced 
wines,  are  prepared. 

It  will  be  evident  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
simultaneous  fermentation  of  the  stalk,  the  skin, 
and  the  pulp  of  the  grape  together,  all  genuine 
red  wines  contain  divers  medicinal  elements 
supplied  by  the  vine-plant,  which  must  have 
their  effect  on  the  human  system,  according  to 
the  place  of  growth,  and  the  varieties  of  grape 
used  in  making  the  wine,  and  also  according  to 
the  constitution  of  the  individual  drinker  * 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  all  white  wines : 
some  of  them  are  less  tonic,  less  medicinal  than 
others:  Sanitarially,  ^diite  wines  may  be  classed 
as- those  made  fi'orn  red  grapes  (or  a  mixture  of 
all  and  anv  grap£s),  and  those  made  from  white 
grapes  omy.  mute  wine  from  red  grapes  may 
seem  a  paradox,  but  it  is  a  fact  annually  aocom- 
plished.  The  skin  of  the  grape,  when  not  over- 
ripe, does  not  readiljr  part  with  its  colour, 
without  maceration  in  its  own  juice  or  in  water. 
Consequently,  grapes  carried,  as  soon  as  they 
are  gathered,  to  the  mechanical  wine-press  (not 
to  the  slow  mingUii^,  mashii^,  and  treading 
out  by  human  feet),  give  out  a  colourless  juice 
very  neariy  as  limpid  as  water.  This  juice 
clearly  contains  only  the  elements  to  be  found  in 
the  pulp  of  the  grape,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 


*  Tbemaximimi  of  alcohol  ooatained  in  the' first- 
rate  'winet  of  Medoc  is  f&om  8i50  to  9.26  per  cent 
They  centiuiif  besides-  free-adds  and  vegetable  and 
mineral  salts,  tartarie,  malic,  aoetic,  and  oananthio 
acids.  The  salts  are,  bitortrate  of  poUsh^  tartrate 
of  lime,  tartrate  of  aluminium,  and  tartrate  of  iron. 
They  carry  /rom  seventeen  to  eighteen  hundredths  of 
tannifij  and  from  thirty- four  to  thirty- fire  hundredths 
of  colouring  matter. 


which  are  peculiar  to  the  pips,  the  skin,  and  the 
stalk  of  the  mpcs.  It  is  not,  indeed,  trul^  and 
completely  wme.  There  would  be  no  tannin  or 
astnngent  principle  in  it.  Anythin«^,  too,  is. 
good  enous^n  to  put  into  these  white  wines; 
sour  and  decayed  berries,  as  well  as  ripe  and 
sound  berries,  serve  to  bring  in  grist  to  the  mill. 
The  value  of  the  best  white  wines  never  attains 
anything  like  the  figure  of  the  red  wines  of  the 
choicest  vineyards.  Amongst  the  white  wines 
so  manufactured  from  coloured  and  miscellane- 
ous grapes,  is  the  world-wide  favourite,  Cham- 
There  are  other  white  wines,  made  entirely 
from  white  grapes,  and  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  red  wines  arc,  only,  perhaps,  with  somewhat 
less  care.  Many  of  these  might  feirly  be  called 
"  yellow  wines***  by  way  of  distinction;  they 
contain  more  aroma  and  medicinal  virtue  than 
the  white  wines  of  the  previous  category,  nor 
does  their  temperate  use  appear  to  be  followed 
hj  any  inconvenience.  On  the  contrary,  the 
wines  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  are  found 
by  many  persons  to  be-  particularly  agreeable 
and  restorative  on  recovering  from  a  fit  of  sick- 
ncss.  Some  of  the  IVench  yellow  vins  de 
hqueur  or  sweet  wines,  such  as  Mnscat,  Fron- 
ti^iiac,  and  Lundl,  are  delicious  and  gently- 
stimulating  elixirs.  One  glass  at  a  time  is  a 
dose ;  it  is  like  drinking  nmm-pudding  or-richly 
perfumed  cake.  They  snould  be  tasted  offer 
any  other  beverage  or  aUment;  for  whatever 
comes  qfidr  ihem  is  comparatively  insipid  in  its 
savour.  They  attain  these  highljr  concentrated 
flavours  by  being  left  to  hang  until  they  arc  far 
on  the  way  to  the  condition  of  raisins,  before 
bemg  applied  to  wine-making. 

Tie  well-known  white  wmes  from  the  envi- 
rons  of  Bordeaux  are  made  from  white  ^npes, 
and  possess  the  correspondmg  merits;  No  less 
than  seven  varieties  of  white  grape  are  grown  to 
furnish  the  best  qualities  of  Sautemes,  while 
four  others  help  to  supply  an  abundant  quantity 
of  ordinaries.  The  vins  de  Grave,  so  called 
because  the  choicest- are  grown  on  "graviws" 
or-  gravelly  soils,  exhibit  stffl  more  frequently 
the  vellow  tint  which,  is  an  indication  of  their 
wholesomeness.  They  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  Rhenish  family.  Their  head-quarters  is 
the  Cliateau-  Carbonnieux;  remarkable  also  for 
its  collection-  of  vines,  which,  at  the  date  of  a 
recent  report,  comprised  more  than  a  thousand 
varieties  of  grape,  contributed  by  Madeira, 
Hungary,  Portugal,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Corsica, 
not  to  mention  K'rancc.  The  dominant  variety 
employed  for  the  Graves,  as  well  as  for  the  Sau- 
temes, ir  the  Sauvignon,  which  gives  bunches 
well  furnished  with  oblong  amber-coloured  ber- 
ries, and  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  best  table 
grapes.  Wine  made  of  the  Sauvignon  only  is 
liighly  aromatic,  but  has  a  tendency  to  get  into 
the  head.  And  yet  some  people -saj;  that  it  is 
H  waste  of  time  to  try  to  get  tipsy  with  French 
wines. 

On  this  delicate  question  the  opinion  of  the 
Turks  would  be  valuable.  It  is  rumoured  that 
Champagne  is  innocently  tippled  by  Mahometan 
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bons  ▼iTftntft,  who  take  it  for  a>flort  of  improipecl 
soda-water.  Tiie  estate  and  Tineyards  of  Car- 
bonnieux  formerly  belonged  to  the  Benediotine 
Abbey  of  ^^te  Grois,  at  Bordeaux.  Tbe 
joUy  monks,  after  enjoymg  the  fraits  of'  the 
earth  themseWe»,  drove  a  thfiving^  trade  witili 
Turkey  in  bottles  filled  with  limpid  liquid,  and- 
ticketed  hinkr^l  waters  or  cabbohstettx. 
It  was  a  t^rtble  infraction  of  the  MusBuIman 
law;  which-  law,  however,  the  Benedictines 
were  in  no  way  bound  to  obey.  Hie  monks 
and  the  imams  may  be  left:  to  diseuBs^which  is 
really  the  greater  offence:  the  selling  of  wine 
under  the  semblaDee  of  water,  or  the;  selling  of 
water  disguised  as  wine.  As  a  punishment  to 
the  baoksnding  followers 'of  the-i^phet>  a  few 
bottles  of  vermuth  (wine  made  with  wormwood 
combinediwitfa' the  grapes,  and  taken  as  bitters) 
might  have  beem- r^htly  substituted  for*  an 
equal  quantity-of  "  mineral  water." 

Another  settled  belief  in  France  is  that  the 
Botdettoz.  are  the  wholesomest  of  ail  their  red 
wines.  Of  course,  in  wine-growing-  neigltbour^ 
hooda^  nearly  everybody  drinks  the  wine  grown 
there  as  the  habitual  beverage.  But  in'  depart- 
mentsand  districts  where  people  have  to  buy  their 
wine  from  a  distanee^  the  growths  of  Boraeaux 
and  rfca  aivirons,thoi^!dearerthan  most  others^ 
are  preferred,  on  aocount  of'  their  supptosed 
superior  qualities.  In  the  north,  too,  whither 
they  arrive  direct  by  sea^  they  are  betieved  to 
stimd  the  voyage  beitertlian  other  wines*  There 
is  a  curious  but  deep-rooted  idea  that  sea  air, 
the  mere  vicinity  of  the  sea,  injures  Bargundiani 
wines,  even- when- they  an  safe  in  bottle.  How 
sea  air  should  influence  a.  liquid  defended  from 
it  by  a  coating  of  glass  and*  an*  inoh  depth  (^ 
corlc,  is/not  attempted  to  be  explained ;  but  so 
it  is  that:wine»mei«h«Dts  in  the  north  keep  {pro^ 
fessedly  and  confessedly)  very>  short  stocks 
indeed  of  wine  from  the  oentral  interioT. 

The  consequence  of  the  ocejudioe  is  that,  in 
the  markets^  and  in  table-tauc,  the  existence  of  a 
greotnumber  of  growths  of  wine  is  quite  ignored. 
People. speak  of  Burgundies  and  Bordewix,  and' 
tlmt  is.  all,  forgetting  that  tlie  term  Bordeaux* 
wines  >onghtiin  strictness  to  moMk  only 'those  of 
Medoc.  True^  there  are  the  Beaujolais  wines; 
but  they  would-  rank  as  Burgundies :  those-  of 
the  G6tes  du  Eb6nB>  such  as  Hermitage,  C6te« 
E6tie,  and,  St.  Feray  (sparklinff),  hang  on  close* 
to  the  skirls  of  the-  former.  But  then  there  is- 
an  immense  quantity  of  Yxns  du  Midi,  wines-  of 
the  south,  suchasKoussiUon,  which>  are  imbibed* 
by  the  natives  only^  which*  are  the- object  of  an 
enormoos  commerce  atCette  and  elsewhere/ and 
which  disappear  from  vuJgaD  ken.  Thev  ga  in> 
very  large  quantities  to  Bordeaux^  ana  never 
come  out  of  it,  to  anybody's  cognisance.  Ae  to 
what  becomes  of  them,  we  had  better  imitate  the 
prudent  disorstioniof  tbe  minister  without  port- 
folio respecting)- Spanish  winee  imported  into 
France*  Ouc  guesses  would,  only  lead  to  tbe 
reflection  .what  atfinethin^  fancy  is  for  numerous 
discriminatittg  and  fastidious  persona  who  can 
di'ink  none  but  the  purest  clarets,  the  unques- 
tioned produce  of  Medoc    Ahis  I  for  those  who 


have  not  faith:  In  France  alone,  at-  least  one 
hundred  times  as  much  Gb&teau  Lafitte  claret  is 
drank  as  the  whole  estate  yields  annually. 
Where  do  the  false  ninety-nine  bottles  come 
from  ?  •  And  who  are  the  luckv  individuals  who 
manage  to  secure  the  genuine  hundredth  ? 

A  ^sh  attempt  might  now  be  advantam>uslv 
made  to  introduce  several  of  these  vins  ou  mioi 
to  Ehglish  favour.  They  are  fall-bodied,  fruity, 
cheap;  and  strong ;  wholesome,  also,  if  used  with 
caution.  But  they  are  not  light  wines.  Let  no 
one  make  the  inconvenient  mistake  of  drinking 
ad  libitum  at  his  first  experiment.  He  will  dis- 
cover more  double  stars  than  the  Observatories 
acknowledge,  and  will  feel  the  earth's  revolution 
on  her  axis  to  be  wonderfully  accelerated. 

The*  Tburaine,  again,  and  many  a  square 
league  thereto  adjacent,  draws  from  the  earth 
ho^ieads  upon  hogsheads  of  excellent  wines, 
whieh  no  one  has  ever  seen  or  tasted  out  of 
tbe  Touraine;  which  appear  on  nobody's  table, 
which  figure  in  no  French  innkeeper's  biU  of 
fare.  Nevertheless,  the  writer  knows  by  ex- 
perience that  they  are  very  drinkable:  nav,  ex- 
tdlarating.  There  are  ruby-colourea,  clarety 
growtbs,  more  or  less  light;  there  are  the  white 
wines  of  Blois  and  Beaugency ;  and  at  Vouvray, 
near  Toursj  is  concocted  an  effervescent  draught 
which,  with  your  eyes  shut  or  open,  might  pass 
for  champagne.  "What  becomes  of  the  Touraine 
wines  ?  Total  ignorance ;  Egyptian  darkness. 
Inquire-  for  them  of  your  wine-merchant.  He 
keeps  nothing,  of  the  kind,  and  never  has  kept 
anything  of  tbe  kind.  What  do  vou  mean  by 
asking- him  such  a  question?  All  his  olarets, 
without  exception,  come  to-  him  direct  from 
Bordeaux,  rlentv  of  Touraine  wine,  however, 
reaches  Paris,  peroaps  even  Bordeaux,  where  it 
is  lost,  like  the  Rh6ne,  in  holes  in  the  ground. 

Instead  of  buyin?  questionable  Cli&teaux 
Margaux  and  St.  Juliens,  the  lover  of  light 
wines  micht  venture  to  patronise  some  of  those 
of' the  iSuraine,  boldly  calling  them  bv  their 
real  names,  and  gi^i^  them  out,  at  taole,  for 
what  they  are.  Ihe  Touraine  barri(j[ue  or  hogs- 
head gauges  two  hundred  and  fifty  htres.  Now, 
although  wines  are  dear  just  now,  I  am  offered 
(on  the  spot)  a  good-  table  wine,  of  1869,  for 
one  hundred  anf  ninety^  francs  the  hogshead, 
and  au'  extra  sample  of  1857  for  two  hundred 
and' fifty  francs,  or  ten  pounds,  t.e.  at  tenpence  a 
litre*  (a  trifle  more  than  a  pint  and  three- 
quarters)  for  the  best.  Their  carriage  is  easy ; 
tnere  is  a  railway  direct  from  Tours  to  Pans. 
Tourodno  wines  might  be  reckoned  on  being 
supplied  genuine,  because  there  is  no  temptation 
to  substitute  changelings  for  them.  The  powers 
truly  say,  "Our  red  wines  are  similar  in  cha- 
raotw  to  those  of  Bordeaux,  and  are-  often 
given  as'suoh ;  we  may  even  state  that  they  are 
better '(at  equal  prices)  as  ordinary  table  wines." 
But  names  have  such  g^reat  weight  in  this 
world !  If  there  is  no  disputing  about  tastes, 
there  is  also  no  discussion  about  names.  A 
bottle  of  wine  ticketed  Ghiteau  Margaux  must 
be  better,  sav  inexperienced  epicures,  than 
anoUier  humbly  labelled  Vemou  or  Vouvray,  or 
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perhaps  not  labelled  at  all.  The  length  of  one's 
purse,  and  one's  French  connexions,  are  the 
turning-points  which  mnst  decide  the  question 
practicafly.  Those  who  are  rich  enough,  do 
well  to  buy  the  grand  wines  of  Bordeaux  and- 
Burgundy,  if  they  can  get  them  for  their  money ; 
those  who  are  not,  are  wise  in  searching  for  a 
palatable  succedaneum  from  other  quarters ;  par- 
ticularly as,  for  one  bottle  of  grand  wine,  they 
can  have  four,  or  six,  or  more  bottles  of  good 
ordinaire  — a  serious  consideration.  Th  e  working 
and  middle  class  population  of  Paris  have  no 
other  vinous  beverage  (setting  aside  beer,  which 
is  increasing  in  fashion)  than  the  ordmary  wines 
of  Central  France,  condescending  even  to  make 
merry  with  "little  blues"  and  "little whites;"  and 
they  thrive  not  badly  under  the  circumstances. 

If  the  taste  for  light  wines  here  be  not  yet 
come,  it  will  come  bjr-and-by.  The  appetite  will 
gradually  ^w  with  its  indulgence.  With  regard 
to  the  wmes  of  France,  one  thing  is  clear; 
either  they  improve  considerably  with  a  certain 
degree  of  age  in  bottle ;  or  the  consumer's  taste 
insensibly  sSapts  itself  to  their  little  j^uliarities. 

You  get  in  a  cask  of  "bon  ordinaire,"  already 
drawn  off  Tsoutir^)  and  fined  (colM),  and  only 
requiring  tnree  weeks'  or  a  month's  repose  in 
your  cellar  or  warehouse  to  put  in  bottle.  At 
times  of  the  year  when  it  does  not  freeze,  an 
aboveground  warehouse  is  the  most  convenient 
to  perform  the  operation  in ;  there  is  at  least  a 
certain  amount  of  daylight,  and  your  man  is 
not  exposed  for  hours  to  the  temperature  and 
atmosphere  of  an  nndei^ound  cellar.  You 
bottle  your  wine,  selecting  a  bright  sunshiny 
day,  with  the  wind  not  far  from  the  north  or  the 
east.  At  the  Channel  ports  of  France,  you  can 
get  good  ordinary  Bordeaux  for  from  nine  to 
twelve  pounds  the  cask,  which  will  yield  three 
hundred  and  a  few  odd  bottles.  I  find  what 
contents  me,  for  eight.  Veiy  good  ordinary 
Burgundy  may  be  had  for  less,  but  put  it  down 
at  eight,  and  it  is  not  dear.  A  cask  of 
Burgundy  yields  only  from  two  hundred  and 
seventy  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  bottles; 
but  the  contents  of  wine-casks,  now  differing 
greatly,  according  to  locality,  are  shortly  to  b^ 
equalised  throughout  France.  If  you  deal  with 
Bordeaux  or  Burgundy  direct,  a  "  chemise"  or 
second  outer  cask,  to  prevent  tricks  being  played 
with  your  wine  on  the  road,  costs  five  francs,  and 
is  not  money  thrown  away.  Adding  to  these 
prices  the  freight  to  London,  the  wharfage,  the 
Enf^Iish  duty,  and  the  cost  of  bottling  and  of 
corks  [the  best  are  the  cheapest;  many  a 
bottle  oT  good  wine  is  spoilt  by  a  bad  cork],  the 
reader  mav  calculate  at  what  a  cheap  rate  he 
can  furnish  his  table  with  ^od  light  wine,  by 
following  the  plan  of  buying  it  in  the  wood.  Eng- 
lish wine-merchants  shoukl  persuade  their  cus- 
tomers to  buy  their  ordinary  French  wine  in  the 
cask,  and  bottle  it  themselves ;  they  might  sell  it 
so  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  yet  get  a  fair  profit. 

Your  wine  is  bottled  and  stacked :  a  goodly 
stoie.     For  the  first  three  or  four  months  it  is 


"  sick,"  and  out  of  order.  If  you  can  leave  it 
untouched  a  twelvemonth,  so  much  the  better; 
but  in  six  or  eight  months  you  may  begin  to 
make  use  of  it.  "  It  is  pretty  well,"  you  think, 
"Very  fair."  If  Burgundy,  the  bottle  already 
begins  to  show  a  crust,  delightful  to  most  Eng- 
lish eyes ;  if  pure  Bordeaux,  it  should  not  be- 
tray the  slighest  crust  or  deposit  after  being  ten 
years  in  bottle.  Your  wine  costs  so  uttle 
that  you  make  free  with  it,  giving  countiy 
cousins  tastes  of  what  they  never  tasted  before, 
and  trjring  its  healing  qualities  on  your  poor 
sick  neighbours.  When  it  is  half  finished,  you 
begin  to  say:  "I  like  this  wine;  we  must  be 
more  sparing  with  it."  When  it  is  drawing 
near  to  its  close,  you  shut  up  the  last  two  dozen 
in  some  secure  hiding-place,  only  to  be  produced 
on  state  occasions.  This  is  the  history  of  many 
and  many  a  cask  of  "  bon  ordinaire."  We  da 
not  fully  value  our  friends  until  we  are  on  the 
point  of  losing  them. 

At  the  moderate  outlay  which  now  is  possibly 
a  colleotion  of  wines  of  different  vintages  may 
be  formed,  by  laying  in  every  year  a  little  more 
than  is  consumed ;  and  then  the  collector  has 
the  pleasure  of  talking  about  "My  cellar,"  if  he 
only  knows  where  to  purchase.  In  Medoc 
there  are  a  number  of  peasants  who  work  at 
their  vines  with  their  own  hands,  and  who  take 
great  pains  and  pride  in  treading  closely  on  the 
heels  of  aristocratic  wines.  Of  these  persons 
excellent  wine  is  to  be  had,  at  not  extravagant 
prices.  And  besides  professional  vignerons 
(people  who  cultivate  the  vine  either  for  a  live- 
lihood or  to  make  a  fortune),  there  are  in  France 
many  amateur  wine-growers  who  possess  smaU 
vineyards,  which  occupy  the  leisure  left  by 
other  more  serious  employments.  A  lawyer,  a 
medical  man,  a  draper,  inherits  or  acquires  a 
patch  of  stony  ground  sloping  to  the  south,  which 
IS,  or  is  soon,  promoted  to  tne  dignity  of  "  Ma 
Vigne."  The  happy  proprietor  forgets  the 
fiowers  of  forensic  oratory,  while  sniffing  the  per- 
fume of  his  vines  in  blossom ;  prunes  redundant 
shoots  when  tired  of  amputating  limbs ;  decides 
the  most  suitable  length  of  his  vine  stakes,  after 
handling  linen  and  the  metre  measure.  All  sell 
the  wine  they  do  not  consume  at  home,  with 
even  greater  delight  than  they  sell  the  extra 
produce  of  their  gun  or  their  garden.  Th^ 
prefer  a  set  of  private  customers  to  letting  their 
wares  go  to  wine-merchants,  for  one  good  reason 
— ^thev  get  a  better  price.  But  the  amusement  of 
the  whole  affair,  &om  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
is  a  great  inducement  to  its  pursuit.  The 
watchmg  and  the  "feeding"  ot  the  wine  m 
casks,  affords  continual  interest.  The  tasting  is 
an  effort  of  critical  acumen.  "  My  'fifty-sevens 
are  perfect !  My  'fifty-eights,  as  comet  wines, 
will  DC  worth  something  ten  years  hence.  Dovou 
think  we  shall  have  another  comet  soon  P  What 
bouquet  in  my  'fifty-nines  1  Colour  like  a  ruby ; 
no  earthy  aftertaste.  How  were  your  'sixties  P 
Sourish,  eh  P  Mine  were  not  bad,  and  plenty  ot 
them.  All  gone  to  Paris,  to  make  old  Medoc." 
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THE  F0T7&TH  SCENE. 

Aldbobough,  Sttfpolk. 

CHAFTEBI. 

The  most  striking  spectacle  presented  to  a 
stranger  by  the  shores  of  Suffolk,  is  the  extraor- 
dinary defencelessness  of  the  bmd  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea. 

At  Aldborongh,  as  elsewhere  on  this^  coast, 
local  traditions  are,  for  the  most  part,  traditions 
which  have  been  literally  drowned.  The  site 
of  the  old  town,  once  a  popnlous  and  thriving 
port,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  the  sea. 
The  German  Ocean  has  swallowed  up  streets, 
market-places,  jetties,  and  pnblic  walks ;  and  the 
merciless  waters,  consummating  their  work  of 
devastation,  closed,  no  longer  than  eighty  years 
since,  over  the  salt-master's  cottage  at  Aid- 
borough,  now  famous  in  memory  only,  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  poet  Crabbe. 

Thrust  back  year  after  year  by  the  advancing 
waves,  the  inhabitants  have  receded,  in  the  pre- 
sent century,  to  the  last  morsel  of  land  which  is 
firm  enough  to  be  built  on— a  strip  of  ground 
hemmed  in  between  a  marsh  on  one  side  and  the 
sea  on  the  other.  Here— trusting  for  their  future 
sectirity  to  certain  sand-hills  which  the  capricious 
waves  have  thrown  up  to  encourage  them— the 
people  of  Aldborough  have  boldly  established 
their  quaint  little  watering-place.  The  first  frag- 
ment of  their  earthly  possessions,  is  a  low  natuial 
dyke  of  shingle,  surmounted  by  a  public  path 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  sea.  Bordering  this 
path  in  a  broken,  uneven  line,  are  the  villa  resi- 
dences of  modem  Aldborough— fanciful  little 
houses,  standing  mostly  in  their  own  gardens, 
and  possessing  here  and  there,  as  horticultural 
ornaments,  staring  figure-heads  of  ships,  doing 
duty  for  statues  among  the  flowers.  Viewed 
from  the  low  level  on  which  these  villas  stand, 
the  BesL,  in  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
appears  to  be  higher  than  the  land:  coasting 
vessels  gliding  by,  assume  gigantic  proportions, 
and  look  alarmingly  near  ^e  windows.  Inter- 
mixed with  the  houses  of  the  better  sort,  are 
buildings  of  other  forms  and  periods.  In  one 
direction,  the  tiny  Gothic  town-hall  of  old  Ald- 
borough—once  the  centre  of  the  vanished  port 
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and  borough— now  stands  fronting  the  modem 
villas  close  on  the  margin  of  the  sea.  At  another 
point,  a  wooden  tower  of  observation,  crowned 
by  the  figure-head  of  a  wrecked  Russian  vessel, 
rises  high  above  the  neighbouring  houses ;  and 
discloses  through  its  scuttle-window,  grave  men 
in  dark  clothing,  seated  on  the  topmost  story, 
perpetually  on  the  watch— the  pilots  of  Ald- 
borough looking  out  from  their  tower,  for 
ships  in  want  of  help.  Behind  the  row  of 
buildings  thus  curiously  intermingled,  runs  the 
one  straggling  street  of  the  town,  with  its 
sturdy  pilots'  cottages,  its  mouldering  marine 
storehouses,  and  its  composite  shops.  Towards 
the  northern  end,  this  street  is  bounded  by  the 
one  eminence  visible  over  all  the  marshy  flat — 
a  low  wooded  hill  on  which  the  chtirch  is  built. 
At  its  opposite  extremity,  the  street  leads  to  a 
deserted  martello  tower,  and  to  the  forlorn  out- 
lying suburb  of  Slaughden,  between  the  river 
Aide  and  the  sea.  Such  are  the  main  character- 
istics of  this  curious  little  outpost  on  the  shores 
of  England,  as  it  appears  at  the  present  time. 

On  a  hot  and  cloudy  July  afternoon,  and  on 
the  second  day  which  had  elapsed  since  he  had 
written  to  Magdalen,  Captain  Wragge  sauntered 
tlurough  the  gate  of  North  Shingles  Villa,  to 
meet  the  arrival  of  the  coach,  which  then  con- 
nected Aldborough  with  the  Eastern  Counties 
BaUway.  He  reached  the  principal  inn  as  the 
coach  drove  up ;  and  was  r^y  at  the  door  to 
receive  Magdalen  and  Mrs.  Wragge,  on  their 
leaving  the  vehicle. 

The  captain's  reception  of  his  wife  was  not 
characterised  by  an  instant's  unnecessary  waste 
of  time.  He  looked  distrustfully  at  her  shoes- 
raised  himself  on  tiptoe— set  her  bonnet  straight 
for  her  with  a  sharp  tug — said,  in  a  loud  whisper, 
•'Hold  your  tongue"— and  left  her,  for  the  time 
being,  without  further  notice.  His  welcome  to 
Ma^^en,  beginning  with  the  usual  flow  of 
words,  stopped  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  sentence.  Captain  Wragge's  eye  was  a 
sharp  one;  and  it  instantly  showed  him  some- 
thing in  the  look  and  manner  of  his  old  pupil 
which  denoted  a  serious  change. 

There  was  a  settled  composure  on  her  face 
which,  except  when  she  spoke,  made  it  look  as 
still  and  cold  as  marble.  Her  voice  was  softer  and 
more  equable,  her  eyes  were  steadier,  her  step  was 
slower  than  of  old.    When  she'smiled,  the  smile 
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came  and  went  snddenlj,  and  showed  a  Kttk 
ncrvo'is  caatntftkn  •n  one  side  of  her  monifa, 
never  T»iblc  there  before.  8i»  was  perfbetlj 
parient  wHh  Mrs.  Wngge;  the  tmUd  tk« 
captain  with  a  courtesy  and  considciatkm  at- 
tl:f:\y  new  in  his  experience  of  her~b«i  siie  iwa 
'm*fr(^xed  m  nothing.  The  curions  little  shops 
in  the  back  Mrccts ;  the  high  impending  sm;  Hk 
old  town-toll  on  the  heuk;  the  pilota,  the 
fi^shermen,  the  passing  ships— she  noticed  all 
these  objects  as  indifferently  as  if  Aldborough 
had  been  familiar  to  her  from  her  infancy.  Bfw 
when  the  captain  drew  up  at  the  gankn^aie  of 
North  Shmgles,  and  introdoced  her  tziomph- 
antly  to  the  new  house,  she  hardly  looked  at  it. 
The  ^nt  iiiiestkNi  she  asked  reb^  not  to  her 
own  resid^oe,  bat  to  Noel  Vanstone's. 

''IIow  near  to  us  does  he  lire?"  she  inqnired, 
with  the  only  betnyal  of  emotioa  which  had 
escaped  her  yet.  ^ 

Captain  Wragge  answered  by  pomfang  to  the 
fifth  TiUa  from  Nortli  Shingles,  on  the  Slaogfaden 
side  of  Aidboroogh.  Magdalen  suddenly  drew 
back  from  the  gaiden-gate  as  he  indicated  the 
situation,  nd  walked  away  by  herself  to  obtain 
a  nearer  mw  of  the  house. 

Captain  Wn«ge  looked  after  her,  and  shook 
his  head  diaeontentedly.  "The  denl  take  that 
gentleman  in  the  background,"  he  thonsJit. 
*'  She  has  not  got  ov^er  the  loss  of  him  yet." 

"May  I  spnk  now?"  inquired  a  meek  Toioe 
behind  him,  articuhiting  respectfully  ten  inches 
above  the  top  of  his  stmw  hat 

The  captain  turned  round,  and  confronted  his 
wife.  The  more  than  ordinary  bewildezment 
visible  in  her  face,  at  onoesuggnted  to  him  that 
Mar^dalen  had  failed  to  carry  out  the  directions 
in  his  letter ;  and  that  Idrs.  Wragge  had  airtred 
at  Aldborough,  without  being  properiy  aware  of 
the  total  transformation  to  be  aocomi^iahed  in 
her  identity  and  her  name.  The  necessity  of 
setting  this  doubt  at  rest  was  too  serious  to  be 
trifled  with ;  and  Captain  Wregge  instituted  the 
necessary  inquiries  without  a  moment's  delay. 

"  Stand  straight,  and  listen  to  me,"  he  b^pm. 
"  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you.  Do  you  know 
whose  Skin  you  are  in  at  this  moment  ?  Do  you 
know  that  you  are  dead  and  buried  in  London; 
and  tliat  yon  have  risen  like  a  phoenix  from  the 
ashes  of  Mrs.  Wragge?  No!  you  evidently  don't 
know  it.  This  is  perfectly  disgraceful  What 
is  your  name?" 

"  Matilda,"  answered  Mrs.  Wragge,  in  a  state 
of  the  densest  bewilderment. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort!"  cried  the  captain, 
fiercely.  "  How  dare  you  toll  me  yoor  name's 
Matilda?  Your  name  is  Julia.  Who  am  I? 
Hold  that  basket  of  sandwiches  straight,  or  I'll 
piteh  it  into  the  sea!— Who  am  I  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Wimgge,  meekly 
taking  refuge  in  the  negative  side  of  the  ques> 
tion,  this  time. 

'*  Sit  down !"  said  her  husband,  pointing  to 
the  low  garden-wall  of  North  Shingka  Villa. 
"More  to  the  right!  MorestiU!   lliatwiUdo. 


Ton  don't  know  f^  repeated  the  captain,  sternly 
Qoafronting  his  wile^  as  soon  as  he  had  contrived, 
hf  stating  ho;  to  pbce  her  bic9  on  a  level  with 
Us  own.  "Jio^i  let  me  h«ar  ywLsag  that  a 
second  thne.  Don't  let  me  have  a  woman  who 
doflBB't  know  who  I  am,  to  operate  on  my  beard 
to-morrow  morning.  Look  at  me !  More  to  the 
kft^BoreadH— thafcviHdo.  ^Yhoaml?  Vm 
Mr.  Bygnve— Christian  name,  Thomas.  "Who 
are  you  ?  You're  Mrs.  Bygrave— Christian  name, 
Julia.  Who  is  that  young  lady  who  trevdled 
with  yon  bam  London  ?  That  young  lady  is 
Miss  BygraTe — Christian  name,  Susan.  Tm  her 
clever  uncle  Tom ;  and  you're  her  addle-headed 
aunt  Julia.  Say  i  all  over  to  me  instantly,  like 
the  Catechism !   What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Spare  my  poor  head !"  pleaded  Mrs.  Wragge. 
"  Oh,  please  spare  my  poor  head  till  I've  got  the 
stage-coach  out  of  it !" 

"  Don't  distresB  her,"  said  Magdalen,  joining 
them  at  that  moment.  "She  will  learn  it  in 
time.    Come  into  the  house-" 

Captain  Wragge  shook  his  wary  head  once 
more.  "  We  are  beginning  badly,"  he  said,  with 
less  politeness  than  usuaL  "My  wife's  stupidity 
stands  in  our  way  already." 

Th^  went  into  the  house.  Magdalen  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  all  the  captain's  anange- 
meats ;  she  accepted  the  room  which  he  had  set 
apart  for  her;  approved  of  the  woman-servant 
whom  he  had  eogiged ;  i«eaented  herself  at  tea* 
time  the  moment  she  was  summoned— but  stiU 
showed  no  interest  whatever  in  the  new  scene 
ammd  her.  Soon  after  the  table  was  cleared, 
although  the  daylight  had  not  yet  faded  put,  Mrs. 
Wragge's  customary  drewsineas  after  fatigue  of 
any  kind,  overcame  her;  and  she  received  her 
husband's  orders  to  leave  the  mom  (taking  care 
that  she  left  it ''  up  at  heel"),  and  to  betake  her- 
self (strictly  in  the  charactor  of  Mrs.  Bygiave) 
to  bed.  As  soon  as  they  were  left  alone,  the 
captain  looked  hard  at  Magdal<»,  and  waited  to 
he  spoken  to.  &ub  said  nothing.  He  Tentured 
next  on  <^)ening  the  conversation  fay  apolito  isr 
qub7 after  the stato  of  her  health.  "  Yonkok 
fatigued,"  he  remarked,  in  his  most  insmuatins 
manner.  "  I  am  afraid  the  jonne^  has  been  too 
nrat^  for  yoit" 

"No,"  she  replied,  hotdng  out  listlessly 
through  the  window ;  ''I  am  not  more  tired  than 
usual.  I  am  always  weary  now— weary  at  going 
to  bed;  weary  at  getting  up.  If  you  would  like 
to  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  to-hifi^t— I 
am  willing  and  ready  to  say  it.  Can't  we  go 
out?  It  is  very  hot  here;  and  the  droning  of 
those  men's  voices  is  beyond  all  endurance."  She 
pointed  through  the  window  to  a  group  of  boat- 
men, idling,  as  only  nautical  men  can  idle,  against 
the  garden»wall.  "  Is  there  no  quiet  walk  in  this 
wretched  pkee  ?"  she  asked,  impatiently.  ''  Can't 
we  breathe  a  little  fresh  air,  and  escape  being  an- 
noyed by  strangers  ?" 

"  There  is  perfect  solitude  within  half  an  bourns 
walk  of  tlie  house,"  replied  the  ready  c^staia. 

"Very  well    Come  out,  then." 
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With  a  weaiy  sigh,  she  took  up  her  straw 
boDnet  and  her  light  muslin  soarf  from  the  side- 
table  upon  which  she  had  thrown  them  on 
ooming  iu;  and  carelessly  led  the  way  to  the 
dooF.  Captain  Wragge  followed  her  to  the 
garden-gate— then  stopped,  strnok  by  a  new 
idea. 

''Excuse  me"  he  whispered,  confidentially. 
*'In  my  wife's  existing  state  of  ignorance  as  to 
who  she  is,  we  had  better  not  trust  her  alone  in 
the  house  with  a  new  servant.  I'll  privately 
t«xn  the  key  on  her,  in  case  she  wakes  before  we 
oome  back.  Safe  bmd,  safe  find— you  know  the 
proYerb[— I  will  be  with  you  again  in  a  mo- 
ment.*' 

He  hastened  bade  to  the  house ;  and  Magdalen 
seated  herself  on  the  garden-wall  to  await  his 
return. 

Shfe  had  hardly  settled  herself  in  that  position, 
when  two  gentlemen  walking  together,  whose 
approach  along  the  public  path  she  had  not  pre- 
viously noticed^  passed  close  by  her. 

The.  dress  of  one  of  the  two  strangers  showed 
him  to  be  a  clergyman.  His  companion's  station 
in  life  was  less  easily  disoemible  to  ordinary  obser- 
ration.  Practised  eyes  would  probably  have  seen 
enough  in  his  look,  his  manner,  and  his  walk,  to 
show  that  he  was  a  sailor.  He  was  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life ;  tall,  spare,  and  muscular ;  his  face 
sunburnt  to  a  deep  brown;  his  black  hair  just 
turning  grey;  his  eyes  dark,  deep,  and  firm— the 
eyes  of  a  man  with  an  iron  resolution,  and  a  habit 
of  command.  He  was  the  nearest  of  the  two  to 
Magdalen,  as  he  and  his  friend  passed  the  place 
where  she  was  sitting ;  and  he  looked  at  her  with 
a  sudden  surprise  at  her  beauty,  with  an  open, 
hearty,  undisguised  admiration,  which  was  too 
evidently  sincere,  too  evidently  beyond  his  own 
control  to  be  justly  resented  as  insolentr— andyet, 
in  her  humour  at  that  moment,  Magdalen  did 
resent  it.  She  felt  the  man's  resolute  black  eyes 
strike  through  her  with  an  electric  suddenness ; 
and  frowning  at  him  impatiently,  she  turned 
away  her  head,  and  looked  back  at  the  house. 

The  next  moment  she  glanced  round  again,  to 
see  if  he  had  gone  on.  He  had  advanced  a  few 
yards— had  then  evidently  stopped— and  was  now 
in  the  very  act  of  turning  to  look  at  her  once 
more.  His  companion,  the  clergyman,  noticing 
that  Magdalen  appeared  to  be  annoyed,  to^  him 
fiimHiarly  by  the  arm ;  and,  half  in  jest,  half  in 
earnest,  forced  him  to  walk  on.  The  two  disap- 
peared round  the  comer  of  the  next  house.  As 
they  turned  it,  the  sunburnt  sailor  twice  stopped 
his  companion  again,  and  twice  looked  back. 

"  A  friend  of  yours  ?"  inquired  Captain  Wragge, 
joining  Magdalen  at  that  moment. 

"Certainly  not,**  she  replied,  **a  perfect 
stranger.  He  stared  at  me  in  the  most  imper- 
tinent manner.    Does  he  belong  to  this  place  ?" 

'*  ril  find  out  in  a  moment,"  said  the  com- 
pliant captain;  joining  the  group  of  boatmen, 
and  putting  his  questions  right  and  left,  with  the 
easy  familiarity  which  distinguished  him.  He 
returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  complete 


budget  of  information.  The  clergyman  was  wall 
known  as  the  rector  of  a  x^ace  situated  some  few 
miles  inland.  The  dark  man  with  him,  was  his 
wife's  brother,  commander  of  a  ship  in  the  mer- 
chant service.  He  was  supposed  to  be  staying 
with  his  relatives,  as  their  guest  for  a  short  time 
only,  preparatory  to  sailing  on  another  voyage. 
The  clergyman's  name  was  Strickland,  and  tiie 
merchant  captain's  name  was  Kirke— and  that 
was  aU  the  boatmen  knew  about  either  of  them. 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence  who  they  are,"  said 
Magdalen,  carelessly.  ''The  man's  rudeness 
merely  annoyed  me  for  the  moment.  Let  us  have 
done  with  hun.  I  have  something  else  to  think 
of— and  so  have  you.  Where  is  the  solitary  walk 
you  mentioned  juat  now?  Which  way  do  we 
go?" 

The  captain  pointed  southward,  towards 
Shkoghden,  and  offered  his  ann. 

Magdalen  hesitated  before  she  took  it.  Her 
eyes  wandered  away  inquiringly  to  Noel  Van- 
stone's  house.  He  was  out  in  the  garden;  pacing 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  little  lawn, 
with  his  head  high  in  the  air,  and  with  Mrs. 
Leoount  demurely  in  attendaIM^e  on  him,  carry- 
ing her  master's  green  fan.  Seeing  this,  Mag- 
dalen at  once  took  Captain  Wragge's  right  arm, 
so  as  to  place  herself  nearest  to  the  garden  when 
they  passed  it  on  their  walk. 

''  The  eyes  of  our  neighbours  are  on  us ;  and 
the  least  your  niece  can  do  is  to  take  your  arm," 
she  said,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  "Come!  let  us  go 
on." 

"  They  are  looking  this  way,"  whispered  the 
captain.  "  Shall  I  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Le- 
count?"  ., 

"Not  to-night,"  she  answered  "Wait,  and 
hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  first." 

They  passed  the  garden-walL  Captain  Wragge 
took  off  his  hat  with  a  smart  flourish,  and  re« 
caved  a  gracious  bow  from  Mrs.  Lecount  in 
return.  Magdalen  saw  the  housekeeper  survey 
her  face,  her  figure,  and  her  dress,  with  that  re- 
luctant interest,  that  distrustful  curiosity,  which 
vromen  feel  in  observing  each  other.  As  she 
walked  on  beyond  the  house,  the  sharp  voice  of 
Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  reached  her  through  the 
evening  stillness.  "  A  fine  girl,  Lecount,"  she 
heard  him  say.  "  You  know  I  am  a  judge  of  that 
flort  of  thing— «  fine  girl !" 

As  those  words  were.spoken.  Captain  Wragge 
looked  round  at  his  companion,  in  sudden  sur- 
prise.  Her  hand  was  trembling  violently  on  his 
arm,  and  her  lips  were  fast  closed  with  an  ex- 
pression of  speechless  pain. 

Slowly  and  in  silence  the  two  walked  on,  until 
they  reached  the  southern  limit  of  the  houses, 
and  entered  on  a  little  wilderness  of  shingle  and 
withered  grass— the  desolate  end  of  Aldbcffough, 
the  lonely  beginning  of  Slaughden. 

It  was  a  dull  airless  evening.  Eastward  was 
the  grey  majesty  of  the  sea,  hushed  in  breathr 
less  calm ;  the  horizon  line  invisibly  melting  into 
the  monotonous  misty  sky ;  the  idle  ships  sha- 
dowy and  still  on  the  idle  water.  South^Bwd,  the 
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high  ridge  of  the  sea  dyke,  and  the  grim  massive 
circle  of  a  martello  tower,  reared  high  on  its 
mound  of  grass,  closed  the  view  darkly  on  all 
that  lay  beyond.  Westward,  a  lurid  streak  of 
sunset  glowed  red  in  the  dreary  heaven  — 
blackened  the  fringing  trees  on  the  far  borders  of 
the  great  inland  m  arsh— and  turned  its  little  gleam- 
ing water-pools  to  pools  of  blood.  Nearer  to  the 
eye,  the  sullen  flow  of  the  tidal  river  Aide  ebbed 
noiselessly  from  the  muddy  banks ;  and  nearer 
still,  lonely  and  unprosperous  by  the  bleak 
water-side,  lay  the  lost  little  port  of  Slaughden; 
with  its  forlorn  wharfs  and  warehouses  of  decay- 
ing wood,  and  its  few  scattered  coasting  vessels 
deserted  on  the  oozy  river-shore.  No  fall  of 
waves  was  heard  on  the  beach;  no  trickling  of 
waters  bubbled  audibly  from  the  idle  stream. 
Now  and  then,  the  cry  of  a  sea-bird  rose  from  the 
region  of  the  marsh ;  and,  at  intervals,  from  farm- 
houses far  in  the  inland  waste,  the  faint  winding 
of  horns  to  call  the  cattle  home,  travelled  mourn- 
fully through  the  evening  calm. 

Magdalen  drew  her  hand  from  the  captain's 
arm,  and  led  the  way  to  the  mound  of  the  mar- 
tello tower.  "  I  am  weary  of  walking,"  she  said. 
"  Let  us  stop  and  rest  here." 

She  seated  herself  on  the  slope,  and  resting 
on  her  elbow,  mechanically  pulled  up  and  scat- 
tered from  her  into  the  air  the  tuAs  of  grass 
growing  under  her  hand.  After  silently  occupy- 
ing herself  in  this  way  for  some  minutes,  she 
turned  suddenly  on  Captain  Wragge,  "Do  I 
surprise  you  P"  she  asked,  with  a  startling  ab- 
ruptness.   "  Do  you  find  me  changed  ?" 

The  captain's  ready  tact  warned  him  that  the 
time  had  come  to  be  plain  with  her,  and  to  re- 
serve his  flowers  of  speech  for  a  more  appro- 
priate occasion. 

"  If  you  ask  the  question,  I  must  answer  it," 
he  replied.    "Yes:  I  do  find  you  changed.". 

She  pulled  up  another  tuft  of  grass.  "  I  sup- 
pose you  can  guess  the  reason  ?"  she  said. 

The  captain  was  wisely  silent.  He  only  an- 
swered by  a  bow. 

"  I  have  lost  all  care  for  myself,"  she  went  on, 
tearing  faster  and  faster  at  the  tufts  of  grass. 
"  Saying  that,  is  not  saying  much,  perhaps— but 
it  may  help  you  to  understand  me.  There  are 
things  I  would  have  died  sooner  than  do,  at  one 
time— things  it  would  have  turned  me  cold  to 
think  of.  I  don't  care  now,  whether  I  do  them 
or  not.  I  am  nothing  to  myself;  I  am  no  more 
interested  in  myself  than  I  am  in  these  handfuls 
of  grass.  I  suppose  I  have  lost  something. 
What  is  it?  Heart?  Conscience?  I  don't  know. 
Do  you?  What  nonsense  I  am  talking!  Who 
cares  what  I  have  lost  P  It  has  gone :  and  there's 
an  end  of  it.  I  suppose  my  outside  is  the  best 
side  of  me— and  that's  left  at  any  rate.  I  have 
not  lost  my  good  looks,  have  I  ?  There !  there ! 
never  mind. answering;  don't  trouble  yourself 
to  pay  me  compliments.  I  have  been  admired 
enough  to-day.  First  the  sailor,  and  then  Mr. 
Noel  Vanstone— enough  for  any  woman's  vanity 
surely  1    Have  I  any  right  to  call  myself  a  wo- 


man? Perhaps  not:'  I  am  only-  a  girl  in  my 
teens.  Oh  me,  I  feel  as  if  I  was  forty  I"  She 
scattered  the  last  fiUgmeilts  of  grass  to  the 
winds ;  and,  turning  h^  back  on  the  captain,  let 
her  head  droop  till  her  cheek  touched  the  tuif 
bank.  "It  feels  soft  and  friendly,'!  she  said, 
nestling  to  it  with  a  hopeless  tenderness  horrible 
to  see.  "  It  doesn't  cast  me  off.  Mother  Earth ! 
The  only  mother  I  have  left  I" 

Captain  Wragge  looked  at  her  in  silent  sur- 
prise. Such  experience  of  humanity  as  is  pos- 
sessed, was  powerless  to  sound  to  its  depths  the 
terrible  self-abandonment  which  had  burst  its 
way  to  the  surface  in  her  reckless  words— which 
was  now  fast  hurrying  her  to  actions  more  reck- 
less still.  "  Devilish  odd  1"  he  tl^ovght  to  him- 
self  uneasily.  "Has  the  loss  of. her  lover  turned 
her  brain  ?"  He  considered  for  a  minute  longer, 
and  then  spoke  to  her.  "Leave  it  till  to- 
morrow," suggested  the  captain,  confidentially. 
"  You  are  a  little  tired  to-night.  No  hurry,  my 
dear  girl— no  hurry." 

She  raised  her  head  instantly,  and  looked 
round  at  him,  with  the  same  angry  resolution, 
with  the  same  desperate  defiance  of  herself, 
which  he  had  seen  in  lier  ifuce,  on  the  memorable 
day  at  York  when  she  had  acted  before  him  for 
the  first  time.  "  I  came  here  to  tell  you  what  is 
in  my  mind,"  she  said;  "and  I  toill  tell  iti" 
She  seated  herself  upright  on  the  slope;  and 
clasping  her  hands  round  her  knees,  looked  out 
steadily,  straight  before  her,  at  the  slowly  darken- 
ing view.  In  that  strange  position,  she  waited 
until  she  had  composed  herself;  and  then  ad- 
dressed the  captain,  without,  turning  her  head 
to  look  round  at  him,  in  these  words :  . 

"When  you  and  I  first  met,"  she  began 
abruptly,  "I  tried  hard  to  keep  my  thoughts  to 
myself.  I  know  enough,  by  this  time,  to  know 
that  I  failed.  When  I  first  told  you  at  York 
that  Michael  Vanstone  had  ruined  us,  I  believe 
you  guessed  for  yourself  that  I,  for  one,  was  de- 
termined not  to  submit  to  it  Whether  you 
guessed  or  not,  it  is  so.  I  left  my  friends  with 
that  determination  in  my  mind ;  and  I  feel  it  in 
me.  now,  stronger,  ten  times  stronger,  than 
ever."  .      .  .    •  •  .^ 

.  "Ten  times  stronger  Jhan..ever,"  echoed  the 
captain.  "Exactly,  so— the  natural  result  of 
firmness  of  cliaracter." . , .,  / 

"  No.  The  natural  result  of  having  nothing 
else  to  think  of.  I  had  something  else  to  think 
of,  before  you  found  me  ill  in  Vauxhall  Walk. 
I  have  nothing  else  to  think  of  now.  Remember 
that— if  you  find  me,  for  the  future,  always  hai-p- 
ing  on  the  same  string.  One  question  first.  Did 
you  guess  what  I  meant  to  do,  on  that  morning 
when  you  showed  me  the  newspaper,  and  when  I 
read  the  account  of  Michael  Vanstone's  death?'* 

"Generally,"  replied  Captain  Wragge— "I 
guessed,  generally,  that  you  proposed  dipping 
your  .hand  into  his  purse,  and  taking  fiom  it 
(most,  .propprly)  what  was  your  own.  I  felt 
dieeply  ,h\irt^  at^the  time  by  your  not  permitting 
me  to  assist  you.    Why  is  she  so  reserved  with 
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me  ?  (I  remarked  to  myself)  why  is  she  so  iiu- 
reasonably  reserved  ?*'      *  *••    '"  «' •• 

"You  shall  have  no, reserve  to  complain  of 
now,"  pursued  Magdalen. ''  "  I  tell  you  plainly 
— ^if  events  had  not 'happened  as  they  did,  you 
wauid  have  assisted  me.  If  Michael  Yanstone 
had  not  died,"  I  should  have  gone  to  Brighton, 
and  have  found  my  way  safely  to  his  acquaintance 
nnder  an  assumed  name.  •  I  had  money  enough 
with  me  to  live  on  respectably  for  many  months 
together.  I  would  have  employed  that  time,  I 
would  have  waited  a  whole  year,  if  necessary,  to 
destroy  Mrs.  Lecount's  influence  over  him—and 
I  would  have  ended  by  getting  that  influence,  on 
my  own  terms,  into  my  own  hands.  I  had  the 
advantage  of  years,  the  advantage  of  novelty,  the 
advantage  of  downright  desperation,  all  on  my 
side ;  and  I  should  have  succeeded.  Before  the 
year  was  out— before  half  the  year  was  out— you 
should  have  seen  Mrs.  Lecount  dismissed  by  her 
master;  and  you  should  have  seen  me  taken  into 
the  house,  in  her  place,  as  Michael  Yanstone's 
adopted  daughter— aa  the  faithful  friend  who  had 
saved  him  from  an  adventuress  in  his  old  age. 
Girls  no  older  than  I  am,  have  tried  deceptions  as 
hopeless  in  appearance  as  mine,  and  have  carried 
them  through  to  the  end.  I  had  my  story  ready ; 
I  had  my  plans  all  considered ;  I  had  the  weak 
point  in  that  old  man  to  attack,  in  my  way,  which 
Mrs.  Lecount  had  found  out  before  me  to  attack 
in  hers— and  I  tell  you  again,  I  should  have 
succeeded." 

"  I  think  you  would,"  said  the  captain.  "And 
what  next?" 

"  Mr.  Michael  Yanstone  would  have  changed 
his  man  of  business,  next.  You  would  have 
succeeded  to  the  place ;  and  those  clever  specu- 
lations on  which  he  was  so  fond  of  venturing, 
would  have  cost  him  the  fortunes  of  which  he 
had  robbed  my  sister  and  myself.  To  the  last 
farthing,  Captain  Wragge— as  certainly  as  you 
sit  there,  to  the  last  farthing !  A  bold  conspiracy, 
a  shocking  deception— wasn't  it  ?  I  don't  care ! 
Any  conspiracy,  any  deception,  is  justified  to  my 
conscience  by  the  vile  law  which  has  left  us 
helpless.  You  talked  of  my  reserve  just  now. 
Have  I  dropped  it  at  last  ?  Have  I  spoken  out, 
at  the  eleventh  hour?" 

The  captain  laid  his  hand  solemnly  on  his  heact, 
and  launched  himself  once  more  on  his  broadest 
flow  of  language. 

"You  fill  me  with  unavailing  regret,"  he  said. 
*'If  that  old  man  had  lived,  what  a  crop  I  might 
bave  reaped  from  him !  What  enormous  trans- 
actions in  moral  agriculture  it  might  have  been 
my  privilege  to  carry  on  I  Jrs  longa"  said  Cap- 
tain Wragge,  pathetically  drifting  into  Latin— 
*^vUa  brevUl  Let  us  drop  a  tear  on  the  lost 
opportunities  of  the  past,  and  try  what  the  pre- 
sent can  do  to  console  us.  One  conclusion  is 
clear  to  my  mind.  The  experiment  you  proposed 
to  try  with  Mr.  Michael  Yanstone,  is  totally  hope- 
less, my  dear  girl,  in  the  case  of  his  son.  His 
son  is  impervious  to  all  ordinary  forms  of  pecu- 
niary temptation.    Yon  may  trust  my  solemn 


assurance,"  continued  the  captain,  speaking  with 
an  indignant  recollection  of  the  answer  to  his 
advertisement  in  the  Times, "  when  I  inform  you 
that  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  is,  emphatically,  the 
meanest  of  mankind." 

"  I  can  trust  my  own  experience  as  well,"  said 
Magdalen.  "  I  have  seen  him  and  spoken  to  him 
—I  know  him  better  ihah  you  do.  Another  dis- 
closure. Captain  Wragge,  for  your  private  ear ! 
I  sent  you  back  certain  articles  of  costume- 
when  they  had  served  the  purpose  for  which 
I  took  them  to  London.  That  purpose  was  to 
find  my  way  to  Noel  Yanstone,  in  disguise,  and 
to  judge  for  myself  of  Mrs.  Lecount  and  her 
master.  I  gained  my  object;  and  I  tell  you 
again,  I  know  the  two  people  in  that  house 
yonder  whom  we  have  now  to  deal  with,  better 
than  you  do." 

Captain  Wragge  expressed  the  profound  asto- 
nishment, and  asked  the  innocent  questions,  ap- 
propriate to  the  mental  conditio)!  of  a  person 
taken  completely  by  surprise. 

"Well,"  he  resumed,  when  Magdalen  had 
briefly  answered  him ;  "  and  what  is  the  result  on 
your  own  mind  ?  There  must  be  a  result,  or  we 
should  not  be  here.  You  see  your  way?  Of 
course,  my  dear  girl,  you  see  your  way  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  quickly.    "  I  see  my  way." 

The  captain  drew  a  little  nearer  to  her,  with 
eager  curiosity  expressed  in  every  line  of  his 
vagabond  face. 

"Go  on,"  he  said,  in  an  anxious  whisper; 
"  pray  go  on." 

She  looked  out  thoughtfully  into  the  gathering 
darkness,  without  answering,  without  appearing 
to  have  heard  him.  Her  lips  closed ;  and  her 
clasped  hands  tightened  mechanically  round  her 
knees. 

"  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact,"  said  Cap- 
tain Wragge,  warily  rousing  her  into  speaking  to 
him.  "  The  son  is  harder  to  deal  with  than  the 
father " 

"  Not  in  my  way,"  she  interposed,  suddenly. 

"Indeed!"  said  the  captain.  "Well!  they 
say  there  is  a  short  cut  to  everything,  if  we  only 
look  long  enough  to  And  it.  You  have  looked 
long  enough,  I  suppose ;  and  the  natural  resxdt 
has  followed— you  have  found  it." 

"  I  have  not  troubled  myself  to  look ;  I  have 
found  it  without  looking." 

"  The  deuce  you  have !"  cried  Captain  Wragge, 
in  great  perplexity.  "  My  dear  girl,  is  my  view 
of  your  present  position  leading  me  altogether 
astray  ?  As  I  understand  it,  here  is  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone  in  possession  of  your  fortune  and  your 
sister's,  as  his  father  was — and  determined  to 
keep  it,  as  his  father  was  ?" 

"Yes." 

"And  here  are  you— quite  helpless  to  get  it 
by  persuasion;  quite  helpless  to  get  it  by  law — 
just  as  resolute  in  hb  case,  as  you  were  in  his 
father's,  to  take  it  by  stratagem  in  spite  of 
himr 

"  Just  as  resolute?  Not  for  the  sake  of  the 
fortune— mind  that !  Tor  the  sake  of  the  right/' 
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''Just  SO.  And  the  meajis  of  coming  at  that 
right)  which  were  hard  with  the  father— who 
was  not  a  miser— are  easy  with  the  son,  who 
isr 

"  Perfectly  easy." 

"Write  me  down  an  Ass,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life !"  cried  the  captain,  at  the  end  of  his 
patience.  "Hang  me  if  I  know  what  you 
mean !" 

She  looked  round  at  him,  for  the  first  time- 
looked  him  straight  and  steadily  in  the  face. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean,"  she  said.  "  1 
mean  to  marry  him." 

Captain  Wragge  started  up  on  his  knees ;  and 
stopped  on  them,  petrified  by  astonishment. 

"  Eemember  what  I  told  you,"  said  Magdalen, 
looking  away  from  him  again.  "  I  have  lost  all 
care  for  myself.  1  have  only  one  end  in  life 
now ;  and  the  sooner  1  reach  it— and  die— the 
better.  If; "  She  stopped;  altered  her  posi- 
tion a  little  ;*and  pointed  with  one  hand  to  the 
fast-ebbing  stream  beneath  her,  gleaming  dim 
in  the  darkening  twilight—"  if  I  had  been  what 
I  once  was,  I  would  have  thrown  myself  into 
that  river,  sooner  ihaxk  do  what  I  am  going  to  do 
now.  Afl  it  is,  I  trouble  myself  no  longer;  I 
weary  my  mind  with  no  more  schemes.  The 
short  way,  and  the  vile  way,  lies  before  me.  I 
take  it.  Captain  Wragge— and  marry  him." 

"  Keeping  him  in  total  ignorance  of  who  you 
are?"  said  the  captain,  slowly  rising  to  his 
feet,  and  slowly  moving  round,  so  as  to  see  her 
face.  "Marrying  him,  as  my  nieoe— Miss  By- 
grave?" 

"A3  your  nieoe,  Miss  Bygrave." 

"  And  after  the  marriage ?"    His  voice 

faltered,  as  he  began  the  question,  and  he  left  it 
unfinished. 

"  After  the  marriage,"  she  said, "  I  shall  stand 
in  no  farther  need  of  your  assistance." 

The- captain  stooped,  as  she  gave  him  that 
answer— looked  close  at  her— and  suddenly  drew 
back,  without  uttering  a  word.  He  waJked 
away  some  paces,  and  Ef&t  down  again  doggedly 
on  the  grass.  If  Magdalen  could  have  seen  hb 
face,  in  the  dying  light,  his  face  would  have 
startled  her.  Eor  the  first  time,  probably,  since 
his  boyhood,  Ci^tain  Wragge  had  changed  colour. 
He  was  deadly  pale. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?"  she  asked. 
"  Perhaps  you  are  waiting  to  hear  what  tierms  I 
have  to  offer?  These  are  my  terms.  L  pay  all 
our  expenses  here ;  and  when  we  part,  on  the  day 
of  the  marriage,  you  take  a  farewell  gift  away 
with  you  of  two  hundred  pounds.  Do  you  pro- 
mise me  your  assbtanoe  on  those  conditions?" 

"  What  am  I  expected  to  do  P"  he  asked,  with 
a  furtive  look  at  her,  and  a  sudden  distrust  in  his 
voice. 

"  You  are  expected  to  preserve  my  assumed 
character  and  your  own,"  she  answered;  "and 
you  are  to  prevent  any  inquiries  of  Mrs.  Le- 
count's  from  discovering  who  I  really  am.  I 
aak  no  more.  The  rest  is  my  responsibility— not 
yours." 


"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  happens^ 
at  any  time,  or  in  any  place— of ter  the  mar- 
riage?" 

"Nothing  whatever." 

"  I  may  leave  you  at  the  churc!x  door,  if  I 
please?" 

"At  the  church  door  —  with  your  fee  in 
your  pocket" 

"  Paid  from  tiie  money  in  your  own  posses- 
sion?"     ^ 

"  Certainly !    How  else  should  I  pay  it  ?" 

Captain  Wragge  took  off  his  hat,  and  passed 
his  handkerchidt  ov«r  his  face  with  an  air  of 
relief. 

"  Give  me  a  minute  to  consider  it,"  he  said. 

"As  many  minutes  as  you  like,"  she  rejoined, 
reclining  on  the  bank  in  her  former  position,  and 
returning  to  her  former  occupation  of  tearing  up 
the  tufts  of  grass  and  flinging  them  out  into  the 
air. 

The'captain's  reflectiona*were  not  complicated 
by  any  unueoessary  divergences,  from  the  con- 
templation of  his  own  position  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  Magdalen's.  Utterly  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  ii^jury  done  her  by  Erank's  infamous 
treachery  to  his  engagement — an  injury  which 
had  severed  her,  at  one  cruel  blow,  from  the 
aspiraticm  which,  delusion  though  it  was,  had 
been  the  saving  aspiration  of  her  life— Captain 
Wrag^  accepted  the  simple  fact  of  her  despair, 
just  as  he  found  it;  and  then  looked  straight  to 
the  consequences  of  the  proposal  which  she  had 
made  to  him. 

In  the  prospect  i^ors  the  marrii^  he  saw 
nothing  more  serious  involved  than  the  prac- 
tice of  a  dec^tion,  in  no  important  degree 
di&rent  —  except  in  the  end  to  be  attained 
by  it— from  the  deceptions  which  his  vaga- 
bond life  had  long  svocq  accustomed  him  to 
contemplate  and  to  carry  out.  L:i  the  prospect 
£^Ur  the  marriage,  he  dunly  discerned,  through, 
the  ominous  darkness  of  the  future,  the  lurking 
phantoms  of  Terror  and  Crime,  and  the  black 
gulphs  behind  them  of  Ruin  and  Death.  A 
man  of  boundless  audacity  and  resource,  within 
hb  own  mean  limits ;  beyond  those  limits,  the 
captain  was  as  deferentiidly  submbsive  to  the ' 
majesty  of  the  law  as  the  most  harmless  man  in 
exbtenoe;  as  captious  in  looking  after  hb  own 
personal  safety,  as  the  veriest  coward  that  ever 
walked  the  earth.  But  one  serious  question  sow 
filled  hb  mind.  Could  he,  on  the  terms  proposed 
to  him,  join  the  conspiracy  against  Noel  Yan- 
stoue  up  to  the  point  of  the  marriage— and  then 
withdraw  from  it,  without  risk  of  involving  him- 
self in  the  consequences  which  hb  experience 
told  him  must  certainly  ensue. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  hb  decbion,  in  thb 
emergency,  was  mainly  influenced  by  no  less 
a  person  than  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  himself.  The 
captain  might  have  resbted  the  money-offer 
which  Magdalen  had  made  to  him  —  for  the 
profits  of  the  Entertainment  had  filled  hb  pockets 
with'more  than  three  times  two  hundred  pounds. 
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Bat  the  prospect  of  dealing  a  blow  in.  the  dark 
at  the  man  who  had  estimated  his  information 
and  himself  at  the  value  of  a  fiTe-pound  note, 
proved  too  much  for  his  caution  and  his  self- 
control.  On  the  small  neutral  ground  of  self- 
importance,  the  best  men  and  the  worst  meet 
on  the  same  terms.  Captain  Wragge's  indig- 
nation, when  he  saw  the  answer  to  his  adver- 
tisement, stooped  to  no  retrospective  estimate  of 
his  own  conduct :  he  was  as  deeply  offended,  as 
sinoereljr  angry,  as  if  he  had  msuie  a  perfectly 
honourable  i»:opoeal,  and  had  been  rewarded  for 
it  by  a  personal  insult.  He  had  been  too  full  of 
his  own  grievance,  to  keep  it  out  of  his  first  letter 
to  Magdalen.  He  had  more  or  less  forgotten  him- 
self, on  every  subsequent  occasion  when  Noel 
Yanstone's  name  was  mentioned.  And  in  now 
finally  deciding  the  course  he  should  take,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  motive  of  money  re- 
ceded, for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  into  the 
second  plaoe-~and  the  motir e  of  malice  carried 
Ae  day. 

"  I  accept  the  terms,"  said  Captain  "Wragge, 
getting  briskly  on  his  legs  again.  "  Subject,  of 
course,  to  the  conditions  agreed  on  between  us. 
We  part  on  the  wedding-day.  I  don't  ask  where 
you  go :  you  don't  ask  where  I  go.  From  that 
time  forth,  we  are  strangers  to  each  other." 

Magdalen  rose  slowly  from  the  mound.  A  hope- 
less depression,  a  sullen  despair,  showed  itself  in 
her  look  and  manner.  She  refused  the  captain's 
offered  hand;  and  her  tones,  when  she  answered 
him,  were  so  low,  that  he  could  hardly  hear  her. 

"  We  understand  each  other,"  she  said ;  "  and 
we  can  now  go  back.  You  may  introduce  me  to 
Mrs.  Leconnt  to-morrow." 

"  I  must  ask  a  few  questiond  first,"  said  the 
captain,  gravely.  "  There  are  more  risks  to  be 
run  in  this  matter,,  and  more  pitfals  in  our  way, 
than  you  seem  to  suppose.  I  must  know  the 
whole  history  of  your  morning  call  on  Mrs.  Le> 
count,  before  I  put  you  and  that  woman  (» 
speaking  terms  with  each  other." 

"  Wait  till  to-morrow,"  she  broke  out  impa- 
tiently. "  Don't  madden  me  by  talking  about  it 
to^iight." 

The  captain  said  no  more.  They  turned  their 
faces  towards  Aldborough,  and  wdked  slowly 
back. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  houses,  night 
had  overtaken  them.  Neither  moon  nor  stars 
were  visible.  A  faint  noiseless  breeze,  blowing 
from  the  land,  had  come  with  the  darkness. 
Magdalen  paused  on  the  lonely  public  walk  to 
breathe  the  air  more  freely.  After  awhile,  she 
turned  her  face  from  the  breeze,  and  looked  out 
towards  the  sea.  The  immeasurable  silence  of 
the  calm  waters,  lost  in  the  black  void  of  night, 
was  awful.  She  stood  looking  into  the  darkless, 
as  if  its  mystery  had  no  secrets  for  her— she  ad- 
vanced towards  it  slowly,  as  if  it  drew  her  by 
some  hidden  attraction  into  itself. 

"  I  am  going  down  to  the  sea,"  she  said  to  her 
companion.  "  Wait  here^  and  I  will  oome  i>aok.'* 


He  lost  sight  of  her  in  an  instant— it  was  as  if 
the  night  had  swallowed  her  up.  He  listened,  and 
counted  her  footsteps  by  the  crashing  of  them  on 
the  shingle  in  the  deep  stillness.  They  retreated 
slowly,  farther  and  farther  away  into  the  night. 
Suddenly  the  sound  of  them  ceased.  Had  she 
paused  on  her  course  ?  or  had  she  reached  one  of 
the  stripe  of  sand  left  bare  by  the  ebbing  tide  ? 

He  waited,  and  listened  anxiously.  The  time 
passed,  and  no  sound  reached  him.  He  still 
listened  with  a  growing  distrust  of  the  darkness. 
Another  moment,  and  there  came  a  sound  from 
the  invisible  shore.  Far  and  faint  from  the  beach 
below,  a  long  cry  moaned  through  the  silence. 
Then,  all  was  still  once  more. 

In  sudden  alarm,  he  stepped  forward  to  descend 
to  the  beadi,  and  to  call  to  her.  Before  he  could 
cross  the  path,  footsteps  rapidly  advancing, 
can^t  his  ear.  He  waited  an  instant— and  the 
figure  of  a  man  passed  quickly  along  the  walk, 
between  him  and  the  sea.  It  was  too  dark  to 
discern  anything  of  the  stranger's  face ;  it  was 
only  possible  to  see  that  he  was  a  tall  man— as 
tall  as  that  officer  in  the  merchsnt  service,  whose 
name  was  Kirke. 

The  figure  passed  on  northward,  and  was  in- 
stantly lost  to  view.  Captain  Wraggc  crossed 
the  path ;  and,  advancing  a  few  steps  down  the 
beach,  stopped,  and  listened  again.  The  crash 
of  footsteps  on  the  shingle  caught  his  ear  once 
more.  Slowly,  as  the  sound  had  left  him,  that 
sound  now  came  back.  He  called  to  guide  her 
to  him.  She  came  on  till  he  could  just  see  her— 
a  shadow  ascending  the  shingly  slope,  and  grow- 
ing out  of  the  blackness  of  the  night. 

''  You  alarmed  me,"  he  whispered  nervously. 
"  I  was  afraid  something  had  happened.  I  heard 
you  cry  out,  as  if  you  were  in  pain." 

'*  Did  you?"  she  said,  carelessly.  '"I  was  in 
pain.  It  doesn't  matter— it's  over  now." 

Her  hand  mechanically  swung  something  to  and 
fn>^  as  she  answered  him.  It  was  the  little  white 
silk  bag,  which  she  had  always  kept  hidden  in  her 
bosom  up  to  this  time.  One  of  the  relics  which 
it  held-one  of  the  relics  which  she  had  not  had 
the  heart  to  part  with  before— was  gone  from  its 
keeping  for  ever.  Alone  on  a  strange  shore,  she 
had  torn  from  her  the  fondest  of  her  virgin  me- 
mories, the  dearest  of  her  virgin  hopes.  Alone  on 
a  strange  shore,  she  had  taken  the  lock  of  Frank's 
hair  from  its  once-treasured  place,  and  had  cast 
it  away  from  her  to  the  sea  and  the  night. 


GONE  TO  JAIL. 

Thb  case  of  the  woman-prisoner  has  been  heard 
and  the  sentence  pronounced,  and  now  otf  in  the 
prison  van  to  that  grim  fortress  of  crime  for  the 
long  years'  penal  servitude,  and  weary  watching 
for  the  day  of  freedom.  Few  care  lo  follow  such 
wretched  women  into  that  grim  beyond ;  few  ask, 
and  iewer  know, how  they  Uve  when  sliut  out  from 
the  world — what  influences  are  about  them,  and 
whether  they  are  being  fitted  for  a  braver  fight 
with  sin  and  evil  circumstances,  thau  they  have 
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hitherto  made,  or  whether  they  are  hardening 
themselves  in  their  vices,  so  that  when  thejr 
are  set  free  they  will  fall  again,  and  perhaps 
fall  lower  than  before.  What  criminal  women 
do  when  in  prison  has  never  troubled  the  world 
much;  but  now,  a  certain  prison  matron  has 
exjpressed  her  experiences  most  admirably,  in  a 
work  extremely  interesting  to  any  student  of 
human  history,  anxious  to  know  the  truths  of 
Iiuman  life.* 

The  surging  sea  of  crime  flings  up  its  female 
waifs  and  strays,  with  the  sentence  of  the  judge 
still  ringing  in  their  ears,  to  the  dark  stones 
of  Millbank  prison.  The  outer  bell  rings,  and  the 
gatekeeper  unlocks  and  opens  the  first  great 
gates ;  the  inner  gates  of  strong  ironwork  are 
next  unfastened  by  the  second  gatekeeper,  and 
the  prison-van   rolls   in   through    the    court 
to   the    door   of  the   reception-room,    where 
the  matron  receives  the  women,  and  learns  who 
and  what  they  are,  and  why  they  are  come. 
Name,  a^,  crime,  and  length  of  sentence,  are 
then  registered,  and  the  **  prison  bird"  is  de- 
livered to  the  hands  of  the  prison  authorities. 
Her  first  trial  is thehair-cutting.  Women  whohave 
murdered  child,  or  friend,  or  husband,  weep,  and 
moan,  and  shiver,  as  the  shears  go  round  their 
Leads,  and  their  long  dirty  matted  locks  strew 
the  floor.      Some  try  what  coaxing  will  do,  and 
"  m V  dear "  and  "  God  bless"  the  haircutter, 
in  tlie  hooe  of  an  extra  half-inch  left  on  for 
grace,  if  toey  cannot  escape  the  penalty  alto- 
gether; some  weep  passionately,  and  beseech 
flie  matron  on  their  knees  to  spare  them,  and 
will  she  go  to  the  ladv  superintendent  and  state 
their  case,  when  surelv  the  rule  will  be  relaxed 
for  this  once  and  for  them ;  others  have  violent 
shirerings  and  hvsterical  fits;    others,  again, 
set  their  lips  hard,  and  submit  without  a  mur- 
mur, sitting  down  in  the  chair  and  marching  off 
to  the  bath  afterwards,  in  quite  a  business-like 
way ;  others  will  yell,  and  kick,  and  bite,  and 
are  only  to  be  kept  quiet  by  handcuffs,  and  supe- 
rior force,  and  by  the  (piards  in  the  outer  yards 
called  in  to  tame  their  tigerishness.    One  old 
woman  past  sixty,  and  with  about  a  dozen  grey 
kairs  to  fi^ht  for,  resisted  for  a  long  time,  on  the 
flea  that  since  she  was  last  there,  she  had  got  mar- 
ried, and  her  hair  was  now  her  husband's,  and  not 
the  Queen  of  England  herself  dare  touch  it ; 
and  one  fair-haired  Scotch  girl  was  delirious  for 
thirty-six  hours—"  Dinna  cut  my  hair:   oh! 
dinna    cut   my   hair!"    wailing   through   the 
deserted  corridors    all  the  niglit  long.     But 
criminals  have  not  in  general  such  sensitive 
organisations  as  this ;  and,  besides,  her  "  haar" 
has  always  been  more  sacred  to  a  Scottish 
maiden  than  to  an  English  one.     After  the  hair 
then  has  been  cut  to  the  required  length,  and  the 
due  cleansing  in  the  tepid  bath  administered,  the 
prisoners  are  clothed  in  the  brown  serge  gown, 
bue  check  apron,  and  white  muslin  cap,  of  pri- 
son uniform  ;  then,  each  is  assigned  her  cell  in 
Uie  solitary  ward ;  and  the  key  is  turned  on 
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one  more  wretched  outcast  from  liberty  and 
love. 

This  is  the  uniform  routine  of  prison  life ;  day 
by  day  the  same,  varied  only  by  the  "  breaks 
out"  of  the  more  fractious,  or  the  illness  of  the 
delicate  and  diseased.    At  a  quarter  to  six  in  the 
morning  the  guard,  going  off  ni«fht  duty  in  the 
yard,  rings  up  the  prison,  and  by  six  every  woman 
IS  expected  to  be  up  and  dressed  in  her  cell,  ready 
for  inspection  by  the  matrons  of  the  ward  as 
they  pass  down,  unbolting  the  inner  door  of  each 
cell  and  flinging  it  back  to  make  sure  that  the 
prisoner  has  not  torn  her  clothes,  or  stranded 
herself  in  her  sheets,  or  opened  a  vein  wiu  a 
jagged  stone,  or  hung  horself  to  the  grating,  or 
done  any  other  of  the  many  acts  of  violence  and 
self-damage  that  are  not  uncommon.    The  life 
of  the  day  then  b^;ixiB.    A  certain  number  are 
let  out  to  dean  the  flagstones  in  the  ward,  with 
a  matron  in  guard  over  them ;  the  best-behaved 
clean  the  matrons*  rooms  and  make  their  beds; 
each  cell  is  scrubbed,  the  deal  table  polished,  the 
bed  folded  up,  and  the  bhmkets,  shawl,  and  bonnet 
are  placed  on  it.    At  half-past  seven,  comes  the 
breakfast  of  a  pint  of  cocoa  and  a  four-ounce  loaf; 
and  after  this  the  day's  work  is  fairly  set  in  hand 
— ^coir-picking  for  the  new  comers,  oag-making, 
shirt-making,  and  other  work,  all  done  silentRr 
and  apart,  each  woman  in  her  separate  cell. 
At  a  quarter-past  nine,  the  chapel  bell  rings,  and 
service  begins  at  a  quarter  to  ten ;  at  half-past 
twelve,  water  is  served  out ;  at  a  quarter  to  one, 
dinner — four  ounces  of  boiled  meat,    half   a 
pound  of  potatoes,  and  a  six-ounce  loaf;  after 
dinner,  coir-picking  and  shirt-making  as  before; 
in  the  morning  or  afternoon  an  hour's  exercise 
in  the  yard :  the  women  walking  in  Indian  file, 
tramp,  tramp,  round  and  round  tiie  yard,  under 
the  care  of  a  matron  who  not  unfrequently  falls 
asleep  as  she  paces  with  them.    For,  this  weary 
walking  in  the  exercise-yard,  shivering  in  tl;e 
winter  winds  or  faintinj;  under  the  summer  sun, 
is  one  of  the  most  trymg  duties  of  the  matron 
in  charge ;  and  the  authoress  of  the  book  tells  us 
how  she  once  "nodded  on  her  post,"  dreaming 
of  the  green  lanes  and  the  home  Mends  she  liad 
lately  left— a  breach  of  duty  which  would  infal- 
libly have  been  seen  and  reported  by  the  prin- 
cipal who   just  then  entered  the   yard,  liad 
not  one  of  the  women  lightly  twitched  her  by 
the  shawl  as  she  passed.    At  half-past  five,  a 
pint  of  gruel ;  in  tne  later  evening,  prayers  read 
by  a  matron  standing  in  the  centre  of  each' ward, 
so  that  aU  can  hear  her;  after  which,  work  again 
till  half-past  eight ;  then,  bed-making;  and  at  a 
quarter  to  nine  the  gas  is  turned  off  from  each 
cell,  and  the  prisoners  are,  or  are  supposed  to 
be,  in  their  beds  and  quiet  for  the  night. 

Suppssed  to  be,  in  truth,  and  quiet  very  often 
not ;  for  the  night  matron,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
pace  up  and  down  the  wards,  passing  once  in 
the  hour  before  each  cell,  has  frequently  to  re- 
port some  "break  out"  of  one  more  turbulent 
than  the  rest,  some  coarseness  of  speech  worse 
than  usual,  some  insolent  or  blasphemous  song, 
some  smashing  of  vrindows,  or  tearing  of  clothes, 
or  wild  unbiidled  violence,  which  ensures  the 
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amval  of  the  guards,  the  locking-on  of  handcuffs, 
and  an  ignominions  dismissal  to  the  'Mark," 
wliere  the  noisy  demon  must  be  exorcised  as  it 
best  can  be.  These  breaking-out  women,  though 
not  necessarily  the  worst  in  nature,  are  the  most 
difficult  of  all  to  deal  with.  It  is  not  always 
the  result  of  ill-temper,  or  of  having  been  af- 
fronted by  matron  or  mate— a  very  fruitful 
source  of  violence  and  discontent— but  often  a 
mere  animal  protest  against  the  dead  monotony 
of  their  lives;  an  uncontrollable  desire  for 
change  of  any  kind,  even  a  change  to  something 
worse ;  a  kind  of  brute  instinct  which,  the  more 
unconscious  and  brutal  it  is,  is  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  suppress  and  turn  aside.  Sometimes 
they  will  give  the  matron  warning  that  they 
intend  to  break  out  at  such  and  such  a  time ; 
sometimes  they  will  be  suppressed  for  weeks 
together,  out  of  affection  for  some  particular 
officer.  For,  bad  as  the  women  arc — and,  as  a  class, 
the  prison  matron  says  thev  are  "  desperately 
wicked" — they  often  form  the  most  passionate 
attachments  to  certain  matrons  and  officers,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  known  to  break  the 
rules  of  Brixton  and  Fulham  prisons — milder 
though  they  are,  and  a  step  in  advance  towards 
freedom  and  social  esteem— only  that  they 
mightf  return  to  the  old  place  and  the  old  ward 
where  the  one  loved  Dace  shed  the  light  of  huma- 
nity and  sympathy  on  their  hearts.  And  some 
i  will  go  into  the  "  dark,"  and  bread-and -water 
for  a  day  or  two,  only  to  have  a  companion — ^if 
they  know  that  the  cells  are  full,  and  that  they 
must  therefore  be  associated ;  and  some  to  bear 
a  favourite  "  pal "  company,  and  not  let  her  feel 
lonelv.  Christmas-time  is  generally  the  most  ex- 
citable season,  when  breakings-out  are  rifest; 
and  on  Christmas-day,  when  ful  the  world  out- 
aide  is  merry  and  gay,  the  dark  cells  are  always 
full,  and  the  wilder  and  more  restless  spirits  are 
at  their  worst. 

Various  and  marked  are  tlie  characters  which 
form  the  world  within  the  wards.  Some  are  sullen, 
malicious,  and  revengeful;  there  are  women  who 
will  bear  a  particular  officer  a  grudge  for  years, 
waitinjp  patiently  for  an  opportunity  of  doing 
some  injury — perhaps  attempting  to  murder — 
in  revenge  for  a  fancied  slignt  or  petty  wrong 
done  months  or  years  ago.  Others  are  crafty, 
sly,  aud  hypocritical :  glib  with  Scripture  phrases 
and  adepts  at  pious  acting :  women  who  get  the 
chaplain's  ^od  word,  and  the  visiting  ladies' 
commendation :  but  who  are  utterly  irrecuumable, 
and  all  the  more  so  because  of  their  glib  pre- 
tence; others,  again,  are  passionate  and  im- 
pulsive, always  ready  for  an  outbreak,  and  with 
no  more  steadiness  of  principle  than  children 
or  savages.  These  are  by  no  means  the  worst 
women,  but  very. trying  prisoners,  and  generally 
in  disgrace  because  of  violated  prison  discipline; 
the  observance  of  which  is  not,  however,  the 
whole  duty  of  man,  whatever  visiting  justices 
and  inspectors  may  say.  The  prison  matron 
knew  some  strange  people  while  she  was  at  her 
post.  There  were  the  "  Gametts,"  mother  and 
daughter,  tall  thin  angnilar  women,  taciturn 
and  grave,  pious  and  well-Gonducted,  who  came 


to  Millbank  to  serve  out  their  time— four  years' 
penal  servitude— on  the  charge  of  having  starved 
to  death  a  younger  daughter  of  ^he  elder 
prisoner's.  They  were  lace-makers,  and  it  was 
deposed  that  the  younger  daughter  had  been 
kept  without  food  for  two  nights,  oecause  unable, 
through  illness,  to  do  her  pillow-lace,  and  that 
her  last  words  were,  as  she  turned  round  to  die, 
"  Oh,  Lord  Jesus,  help  me  to  do  my  work  next 
week !"  for  without  work  neither  mother  nor 
sister  would  give  her  bread.  On  this  evidence 
the  Qarnetts  were  sent  to  prison,  and  the  prison 
matron  had  the  charge  of  them.  Cool  un- 
demonstrative quiet  women,  gaunt  and  emaci- 
ated, with  famine  written  on  their  haggard 
faces,  and  scored  on  every  line  of  their  bony 
forms,  civil  to  their  matrons,  shy  and  quiet 
to  the  other  prisoners,  working^  out  their 
sentences  each  m  her  own  cell  with  patience 
and  calmness — they  impressed  all  who  saw  them 
with  the  belief  of  tneir  innocence — ^innocence  at 
least  in  intention.  Once  onlv,  the  mother  made 
allusion  to  the  cause  of  her  imprisonment 
Seeming  to  be  more  abstracted  than  usual  one 
day,  the  matron  asked  her  if  anything  troubled 
her,  or  if  she  wanted  anything  ? 

''Oh  no,  lady,"  she  said,  at  once. 

'*  I  thought  you  were  dull." 

"  I'm  very  comfortable,  thank  you." 

"You  are  not  fretting  about  the  length  of 
your  sentence  ?"  asked  the  matron,  again. 

'*  I've  nothing  to  fret  about,  lady ;  Tm  better 

off  here  than  I  ever  was  in shire.    We 

were  all  starving  there  together;  and  my  hus- 
band, who  was  a  shepherd,  was  very  ill,  and  my 
daughter  was  weak,  too,  and  we  had  nothing  (o 
give  them— nothing  at  all  to  give  them  or  our- 
selves, and  so  my  daughter  died.  But,  lady,  it 
wasn't  in  our  power  to  help  her." 

The  matron  felt  sure  that  the  old  woman 
spoke  the  truth.  When  mother  and  daughter 
first  parted,  each  to  go  to  her  separate  cell,  they 
parted  without  word,  look,  or  tear:  they 
made  no  inquiries  after  each  other,  and  when 
the  mother  was  asked  if  she  did  not  wish  to  hear 
how  her  daughter  was  getting  on,  her  only 
answer  was : 

"  She's  gettine  on  very  well ;  she  be  a  quiet 
girl,  and  no  trouble  to  you,  I'm  sure,  lady.*' 

The  daughter,  when  asked  the  same  question 
about  her  mother,  looked  up  from  her  coir-pick- 
ing, and  said  she  "  hoped  mother  hadn't  been  a 
fi^eting."  After  some  months'  of  imprison- 
ment, they  met  one  day,  as  if  by  chance,  in  the 
Millbank  kitchen.  One  slight  stare  from  each  to 
each,  and  tiien  both  were  busied  about  their 
duties,  and  never  looked  back  again.  After  a 
still  longer  term  of  probation,  they  were  admitted 
into  the  association  class,  and  mother  and 
daughter  were  placed  in  the  same  cell. 

•'Well,  Elizabeth,"  said  the  mother,  coldly. 

"Well,  mother,"  said  the  daughter,  just  as 
coldly. 

Two  minutes  afterwards,  they  were  seated  op- 
posite each  other  at  the  table,  both  working  away 
assiduously,  and  neither  addressing  the  other. 
After  a  week's  association,  a  matron  asked  tJ^ 
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daugiiter  if  she  was  not  glad  to  have  hermotber 
as  a  companion  P 

"Ye — es,  lady,"  was  the  hesitating  answer; 
"it's  a  kind  of  chanco,  but" — with  a  little  im- 
pulsive dash — ''  she  ao  make  a  great  mess  and 
litter,  to  be  sure  I" 

They  were  quiet  half-stultified  simple-minded 
beings,  whom  poverty  and  starvation  bad  re- 
duced far  below  the  natural  sensibility  of 
humanity ;  but  they  were  not  murderesses. 

Then  iliere  was  "  Granny  Collis,"  the  mother 
of  the  prison  in  a  way,  above  seventy  years  of 
age,  who  committed  petty  thefts  that  she  might 
be  sent  to  Millbank :  having  no  friends  out  of 
doors,  and  disliking  the  workhouse,  where  they 
were  quarrelsome  and  noisy,  and  **  not  used  to 
her  ways,"  as  they  were  at  Millbank.  GoUis 
was  a  small,  spare,  pretty  old  woman,  with  a 
chirping  voice,  and  a  merry  way,  good  tempered, 
obeoient,  fond  of  her  Bible,  and  sincerely  reli- 
gious. She  did  her  small  sins  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  being  sent  to  jail,  where  she  was  taken 
oare  of,  and  treated  kindly,  and  where  she  found 
a  happier  home,  and  a  more  liberal  one,  than  in 
the  union.  She  wanted  to  die  in  jail,  slie  said ;  it 
was  her  only  place  of  refuge,  and  she  did  not  care 
to  leave  it ;  and  so,  when  she  was  discharged, 
she  committed  a  petty  theft  again — after  having 
honestly  tried  toe  workhouse,  and  found  it 
would  not  answer — ^and  came  tottering  back  to 
Millbank,  where  she  did  die  at  last,  in  all  peace 
and  serenity,  before  her  time  had  fully  expired. 
These  were  two  instances  of  innooent  prisoners — 
for  poor  old  Granny  C!ollis  was  innocent  in  a  way 
—where  the  fault  lay  with  the  hard  ruling  of 
society,  and  the  bitter  teaching  of  povi^j, 
rather  than  witli  their  own  innate  depravity,  as 
with  80  many  others. 

Lydia  Camblin,  the  **  golden-haired,  rosy- 
faced  child,  of  slight,  almost  fragile  figure," 
looked  as  if  fresh  from  the  holy  keeping  of  a 
mother's  love.  Her  sudden  appeanmoe  in 
the  ward,  with  her  prison  gown  of  prepos- 
terous size  pinned  up  round  her,  and  her 
fair  child's  face  looking  so  strangely  from  be- 
neath the  great  prison  cap,  awoke  such  a  burst 
of  womannr  feeling  among  even  the  worst 
criminals  of  the  ward.  "  My  God,  look  here  I " 
cried  one  woman,  clasping  her  hands,  while 
deep  convulsive  sobs  broke  out  on  all  sides. 
"  It's  a  ^hame !  it's  an  awful  shame  i  8he 
should  not  have  been  let  in  here  1 "  they  cried, 
and  the  child  was  obliged  to  be  passed  on 
quickly  to  her  cell,  that  the  excitement  of 
the  women  might  cahu  down.  Yet  she  was 
one  of  the;  most  painful  instances  of  pre- 
mature vice  and  depravity  that  could  have 
been  found.  She  ''might  have  been  an  old 
prison  bird  of  forty  years  of  age,  for  her  coolness, 
presence  of  mind,  end  craft.  She  was  terribly 
old  in  thought^  even  for  a  woman  thrice  her  age ; 
was  hard  to  repress,  and  difficult  to  restrain. 
Erom  her  lips  it  has  been  the  matron's  unplea- 
sant lot  to  hear  the  foul  and  obsc^ie  words  which 
escape,  in  excited  moments,  from  the  most  un- 

Erindpled  of  prisoners.    One  would  believe,  on 
earing  her,  and  in  looking  at  the  pale  ckihi- 


like  face  confronting;  the  observer,  that  she  was 
bom  bad,  or  that,  if  there  were  any  parents 
whom  she  could  recollect,  thev  must  have  been 
'  God  and  Heaven  reversed  to  her.' "  What  an 
awful  account  lies  somewhere,  that  this  young 
fair  child  should  have  been  trained  up  to  be  the 
frightfully  depraved  being  she  was — a  being 
doomed  to  inevitahb  ruin,  going  down  to  per- 
dition. 

Many  prisoners  are  rery  troublesome,  because 
entailing  extra  attention  and  attendance  on  the 
part  of  the  matrons,  mid  yet  we,  who  read  of 
tlieir  tricks,  and  are  not  irritated  bv  their  personal 
reference  to  ourselves,  can  only  faugh  at  them, 
as  humorous  antics  and  pardonable  freaks  of 
fancy.  There  was  McWilliams — well,  to  be 
sure  she  was  marked  Incorrigible  in  the  Di- 
rector's book  of  characters — who  was  sJways 
being  sent  to  the  "dark"  for  smashing  windows 
and  breakii^^  prison  rules,  but  she  was  a  queer 
madcap  rather  than  thoroughly  bad.  One  day 
they  heard  shrieks  of  laughter  issuing  from  her 
cell.  Now,  prisoners  in  a  solitary  cell  don't 
laugh  for  nothing ;  so  there  was  a  nurrying  to 
McWilliams  to  know  what  was  the  matter,  and 
why  she  had  laughed P  ''Nothing  particular, 
ma'am — only — oh  dear !  it  does  look  so  funny 
— I  have  been  cutting  the  broom's  hair.  It's 
mach  too  long,  miss,  according  to  the  rules  1'* 
Afid  there,  sure  enough,  was  her  new  broom  Vilh 
ail  its  bristles  cut  dose  to  the  stump,  and  done 
for,  as  a  sweeper,  for  ever  I  Punished  for  this 
freak,  her  next  act  was  to  walk  to  chapel  without 
shoes  or  stoekings,  amusing  herself  and  the  rest 
of  the  prisoners  by  thmsting  out  her  bare  feet 
and  legs  during  tlie  service,  until  the  gi'ge:lingof 
her  companions  betrayed  her  to  the  indigi^t 
matron. 

Jarvis  w«s  another  troublesome  inmate. 
Jarvis  had  a  fancy  for  getting  her  head  into 
difficulty;  wherever  there  was  a  square  hole 
lazge  enoug^  for  a  head  to  go  through,  there 
was  Jarvis  in  a  self-made  pillory,  with  ner  sillj 
defying  faoe  turned  aggravatingly  towards  yon. 
In  the  doors  of  the  lefractory  cells  is  a  small 
trap  for  passing  food  through  to  the  prisoners. 
If  Of  chance  this  trap  was  opened,  quick  as  a 
jack-in-the-box  Jarvis  s  head  would  be  thrust 
through,  and  the  matron  must  sit  down  and 
keep  close  watch  on  her  for  hours  and  hours 
together,  to  see  that  she  did  not  strangle  her- 
self. Sometimes  the  guards  were  able  to  thrust 
the  head  gently  back  again  and  close  the  trap,  and 
then  Jarvis  would  fling  herself  on  her  back  and 
kick  the  floor  with  her  heels  violently  for  twenty- 
four  hours  at  least,  and  without  a  moment^s 
cessation.  She  was  called  "  crying  Jarvis,"  and 
was  not  of  quite  sound  intdlect.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  criminab  are  not  quite  sane : — a  larger 
proportion  than  the  world,  eager  to  keep  up  the 
wholesome  theory  of  moral  responsibility,  would 
like  to  acknowledge.  Gelestina  Sommer,  who 
murdered  her  child  under  circumstances  peou- 
liarlv  cruel  and  revolting,  and  whose  sentence  of 
death  was  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life, 
would  not  have  been  pronounced  sane  by  J>t. 
ConoUy  at  any  time  of  her  career.     A  pale 
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fair-haiied  woman,  qoiet,  orderly,  well  conducted, 
with  a  horror  of  tlie  other  women,  and  inordi- 
naielj  vain  of  her  singiog  (which  was  wretcliedlr 
bad),  she  f;;radiia]ly  passed  from  constant  ill- 
health  to  decided  mama^  and  left  Brixton  fxrison, 
or  rather  the  mfirmary,  oaly  for  the  criminal 
limatio  asylnm  of  Fisherton,  where  she  died— ^ 
hopelessly  mad  as  she  had  been,  poor  wretch,  ali 
along,  though  not  patently  so.  And  there  was 
a  woman  named  Keams,  who  was  mad  for  some 
time  before  any  one  acted  (»i  the  knowledge 
that  she  was;  she  nearly  murdered  one  of 
the  matrons,  against  whom  she  bad  long  che- 
rialied  a  grudge,  on  account  of  that  matron's 
haying  given  her,  as  she  thought,  a  cap  and 
gown  of  inferior  ouality  to  the  other  prisoners. 
By  means  never  clearly  ascertained,  slie  secreted 
a  knife  for  ^ys  in  her  cell,  her  mind  all  the  time 
persistently  Mnt  on  this  one  des^,  and  early 
<me  morning  she  called  to  the  matron,  begging 
her  comnany  for  a  few  moments ;  "  she  had  found 
such  a  oeautiful  verse  in  the  Bible,  and  would 
she  come  and  read  it  to  her  P"  The  matron 
went  and  took  the  Bible  from  her  hands. 
*'  You'll  see  better  near  the  light,"  said  Keami, 
craftily ;  and  the  matron  drew  to  the  window ; 
when»  quick  as  tliought,  the  door  was  flung  to, 
and  witn  a  wild  beast's  spring,  Keams  was  at 
the  matron's  tbroat,  flinging  ner  down  on  the 
grolfand  and  stabbing  at  her  face  and  neck  with 
the  knife.  Assistance  came  just  in  time,  two  other 
prisoners  near  at  hand  rousing  up  the  jail,  and 
themselFes  rescuing  the  matron ;  bat  the  poor 
woman's  life  was  long  despaired  of,  and  Keams 
was  taken  off  to  Fisherton,  a  raving  maniac, 
with  her  madness  fuUy  developed. 

Another  woman,  one  Mary  Johnson,  a  jealous 
unfriendly  sullen  woman,  had  a  quarrel  with 
her  "pal,"  and  consequently  was  doubly  inso- 
lent and  aggressive  to  the  officers.  One 
evening  she  b^gedthe  favour  of  a  staykce,  and 
the  matron,  wUiing  to  oblige  her,  went  to  the 
store-room  for  one.  On  returning  she  noticed 
that  Johnson's  door  was  not  properly  dosed, 
and  that  the  woman  was  standing  by  it  as  if 
waiting  for  her.  She  paused  a  moment  before 
entering,  when  Johnson,  full  of  fury  and  mad- 
ness,  rushed  out  upon  her.  The  matron  ran 
back  to  the  store-room  and  shut  herself  in,  and 
the  wretched  woman,  "baffled,  turned  suddenly 
to  the  raiUng,  and  with  one  awful  kap  cleared 
it,  and  went  dashing  to  the  bottom.  The  dead 
heavy  thud  on  the  flagstones  below,  the  bloody 
heap  of  clothes  lying  there  to  blanch  every  face 
and  sicken  every  heart,  the  hush  and  horror  of 
prisonersand  prison  matrons,  will  be  remembered 
by  all  whose  business  lay  in  that  prison  on  that 
memorable  and  awful  night." 

Pretty  vain  fair&ced  Edwards  was  another 
mad  prisoner,. whose  special  horror  it  was  to  be 
callea  "  Irish,"  and  who  took  in  intensest  hatred 
one  Love,  who  was  always  calling  after  her, 
**  You  know  you  are  Irish,  Edwards ;  why  can't 
you  say  so  and  be  quiet!  Everybody  knows 
you  are  Irish  as  well  as  I  do !"  Whereupon 
Edwards  would  fly  after  Love  and  dodge  her  all 
Eonnd  the  airing-ward,  swearing  to  hove  her  life ; 


as  she  would  have  done  had  not  the  matron  and 
the  other  prisoners  prevented  her.  Suddenly 
Edwards  refused  to  go  out  into  the  airino^jfard. 
"  I  shan't  go,  without  you  carry  me  outT**  she 
said  suUenly,  so  they  left  her  to  her  ill  humour, 
not  sorry  to  save  poor  Love  the  usual  chase. 
Edwards's  cell  looked  into  the  yard ;  and,  before 
the  women  were  taken  abroaa,  she  managed  to 
tear  out  the  frame  and  glass  of  her  cell  wmdow 
and  press  herself  up  into  the  space :  holding  in 
her  liands,  ready  for  a  "shy  at  Love,"  two  jagged 
pieces  of  stone,  used  in  cleaning  the  pavement 
of  the  wards.  Love  was  not  out  that  day, 
fortunaiely  for  her;  and  next  day  Edwards, 
whose  trick  was  not  then  discovered,  refused  to 
go  out,  as  before.  This  time  she  was  watched, 
and  caught  in  her  wild-beast  attitude  as  if  wait- 
ing for  a  sprhig ;  so  she  was  sent  to  the  "  dark'* 
for  her  destruction  of  prison  property  and  mur- 
derous designs.  When  brought  out,  she  did  the 
same  thing  again,  but,  as  Love  was  transferred  to 
another  part  of  the  prison,  she  was  let  to  sit  oiut 
in  the  frost  and  snow,  as  probably  a  good  natural 
corrective  of  her  overheated  blood.  One  day, 
long  after  this,  she  heard  Love's  voice  in  the 
ward.  To  rush  out  of  her  cell,  and  down  the 
ward,  to  be  at  the  heels  of  her  old  tormentor, 
before  any  one  knew  where  she  had  gone,  was 
the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  then  a  matron  flung 
herself  in  her  arms  and  dung  round  her  neck^ 
Edwards  still  running  with  the  matron  hanging 
to  her ;  but  they  got  Love  out  of  her  way  in  time, 
andpoor  mad  Echrards  went  off  to  Fisherton. 

Who  would  expect  coquettish  dress  at  Mill- 
bank,  or  fashionable  arrangement  of  prison  uni- 
form 1  And  yet  that  was  Mary  Anne  Ball's  spe- 
ciality. M^  Anne  was  a  bold  handsome  girl 
of  nineteen,  whose  charms  would  not  be  lost  for 
want  of  their  owner's  consciousness  of  their 
power,  and  determination  to  give  them  full  value. 
Mary  Anne  would  rip  up  her  mattress  for  cords 
to  make  a  mock  crinoline,  and  would  tear  out  her 
window  wires  for  stay  bones ;  and  she  would  twist 
and  alter  her  gown  so  that  the  dull  brown  serge 
of  antiquated  out,  in  which  she  disappeared  be- 
hind her  grating  last  ni^ht,  would  come  out  next 
day  a  fashionafle  flowing  robe,  with  an  elegant 
long  waist,  and  a  crinoline,  and  tight-fitting  pair 
of  stays,  to  match — so  tijght,  indeed,  that  one  day 
she  fainted  in  chapel,  owiiig  to  them .  She  would 
roll  her  hair,  a  I'lmp^ratrice,  under  the  prison 
cap,  and  would  manipulate  her  poke  bonnet  into  a 
capital  imitation  of  the  Hajmarket  and  Gran- 
boume-allCT ;  and  she  made  a  kind  of  bandoline 
out  of  oanale-grease,  and  smoothed  her  dark  hair 
off  her  brow  with  the  best  effect  possible.  But 
she  was  a  very  Devil.  Strong  as  a  lioness  and 
as  violent,  she  was  for  ever  being  sent  off  to 
the  "  dark" — her  way  thither,  strewn  with  shreds 
and  patches  of  prison  stuff,  tufts  of  whiskers, 
uniform  buttons,  and  handfuls  of  men's  hair :  as 
slight  tokens  of  "  her  mind,"  and  what  she  felt 
on  that  occasion.  Anything  and  everything  put 
her  out.  Kot  that  she  was  thoroughly  bad- 
natured,  but  so  violent  and  "  hot,"  so  apt  to 
take  offence,  and  so  untameable  when  offended. 
And  yet  she  could  be  managed  someiimeB— K>nly 
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rarelj  it  must  be  admitted— by  the  kindness  of 
those  whom  she  particularly  affected ;  and  she  has 
even  been  known  to  leave  off  singing  and  swear- 
ing wlien  in  the  "  dark/'  because  the  matron 
on  night  duty,  whom  she  liked,  was  tired,  having 
been  nursing  a  sick  brother  all  day,  and  besought 
her  to  be  quiet.  *'  Good  night,  miss,  Gord 
bless  you !"  said  the  handsome  tigress  >at  last, 
one  little  ray  of  womanliness  breaking  through 
the  storm.  Mary  Anne  was  marvellously  strong. 
Nothing  could  bind  her.  If  put  into  a  strait- 
waistcoat,  she  used  to  rub  the  straps  against  the 
walls  till  she  wore  them  through,  and  so  had 
the  use  of  her  hands  again;  and  she  broke  out 
of  the  refractory  cell  something  after  the 
fashion  of  Jack  Sheppard,  finally  coming  to 

frief  in  the  matron's  chimney,  where  she  stuck, 
he  was  the  terror  and  plague  of  the  prison, 
and  "Ball's  coming  back"  went  like  ligntning 
through  the  wards.  At  last,  her  health  break- 
ing, sfie  got  a  little  calmer,  and  worked  her 
time  out  as  well  as  she  could,  asking  to  be 

lut  "  in  the  dark"  and  kept  cool,  when  she 
■elt  the  mad  fits  of  passion  or  "  breaking  out" 
come  on  her;  and  so,  fighting  against  her 
nature  and  doing  the  best  she  co;«.d  with  her- 
self, poor  wild  fiery  Ball  worked  through  her 
time,  and  disturbed  Millbank  no  more.  It 
was  she  who  introduced  into  the  prison  the 
many  personal  vanities  which  even  yet  afflict 
the  matrons ;  for  to  this  day  the  plaster  scraped 
from  the  walls  paints  the  complexion  white,  and 
the  red  threads  of  the  aprons  and  other  gar- 
ments, steeped  in  water,  colour  the  cheeks  red, 
and  grease  from  the  candle  is  a  good  notion  of 
bandoline — to  the  women's  intense  satisfaction 
and  the  matron's  horror  and  perplexity  how 
to  act. 

Other  women  were  as  strong  and  violent  as 
Ball,  though  none  so  vain.  There  was  one 
Copes,  who  would  run  up  the  wall  of  her  cell 
like  a  cat,  and  with  her  teeth  would  tear  down 
the  canvas  and  framework  of  the  padded  cells 
where  she  was  confined ;  as  for  securing  her 
in  a  strait-waistcoat,  she  would  get  out  of 
that,  somehow,  in  a  very  few  minutes.  She  was 
a  perfect  tigress,  that  woman,  and  only  to  be 
managed  by  superior  force;  she  did  not  care 
what  became  of  herself,  and  would  frighten  every 
one  into  fits  by  knocking  her  head  against  the 
stones  of  the  yard,  or  against  her  own  cell  walls, 
until  they  expected  to  see  her  brains  dashed  out. 
She  was  a  pleasant  kind  of  companion,  truly,  and 
Brixton  passed  her  on  to  Millbank,  and  MiUbank 
returned  her  to  Brixton,  and  a  kind  of  electric 
shock  went  through  whichever  prison  was  doomed 
to  hold  her. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  feigned  insanity  and 
simulated  disease  among  the  women ;  for,  the  in- 
firmary being  their  local  paradise,  as  the  more 
enthusiastic  call  it,  every  one  makes  what  haste 
they  can  to  get  into  it,  and  no  one  is  very  par- 
ticular as  to  the  means  of  getting  in.  Eating 
roughly  pounded  glass,  to  produce  internal 
hemorrhage,  is  one  of  their  great  tricks — 
the  doctor,  not  knowinp^  what  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  very  alarming  symptoms,  order- 


ing them  off  to  the  infirmary  at  once,  where 
they  have  ''all  that  heart  can  desire,"  they 
say,  indading  port -wine  and  good  strong 
tea.  Pricking  their  gums  With  a  needle,  to  show 
actual  spitting  of  blood ;  making  soap  pills,  for 
epileptic  frothing  at  the  mouth ;  l^ing  stiff  and 
stark,  to  simulate  catalepsy ;  sometimes  assuming 
a  rheumatic  limp,  which  prevents  their  doing 
any  active  work,  and  which  doubles  them  up  into 
crooked  balls  and  hunchbacks ;  in  one  instance, 
inflating  the  body  to  the  most  marvellous  size, 
so  that  the  patient  seemed  on  the  point  of  burst- 
ing asunder— a  trick  that  exploded  when  she 
was  chloroformed,  and  could  not  inhale  the  outer 
air  as  she  had  done — these  are  ordinary,  every-day 
deceptions,  which  every  prisoner  with  a  taste 
for  creature-comforts,  and  a  good  knack  at 
acting,  will  attempt.  It  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  tell  the  true  from  the  false ;  but  this  kind  of 
bewildered  sympathy  is  what  both  doctors 
and  matrons  have  to  guard  against,  for  the  suc- 
cessful feigner  is  alwavs  one  of  the  most  cor- 
rupting examples.  Also,  the  officers  have  to 
keep  watch  against  the  various  tricks  by  which 
prisoners  will  communicate  all  they  want  known, 
either  in  the  prison,  or  out  of  doors.  They  can 
talk  silently,  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth 
as  if  speaking,  but  without  a  sound  issuing — a 
practice  in  greatrequest  at  chapel,  and  thoroughly 
well  understood  by  them  all ;  and  by  some  mems, 
yet  unknown,  they  are  able  to  get  news  of 
themselves  sent  to  their  friends,  in  spite  of  all 
the  vigilance  possible.  Nay,  sometimes,  at 
Millbank,  they  will  get  notes  carried  over  to  the 
men's  side,  and  notes  to  them  will  find  their 
wav  back ;  but  how  this  is  done  no  one  knows, 
and  the  agentswill  not "  split."  One  poor  woman 
got  word. sent  to  her  husband  of  the  exact  day 
and  hour  of  her  removal  to  the  convict  ship — ^this 
was  in  the  old  days  of  transportation — and  how 
she  herself  came  to  that  knowledge  no  one  ever 
understood.  She  found  it  out  mysteriously,  and 
was  never  told  officially  or  openly.  However, 
there  the  husband  was,  with  the  lai^e-hearted 
faith  and  love  and  patient  forgiveness  of  the 
honest  working  man;  and  before  the  guards 
knew  what  was  doing,  he  had  thrust  them  aside, 
and  washuf^ng'his  poor  guilty  wife  in  his  arms. 
Tears  were  in  the  men's  eyes  when  they  warned 
him  to  "  stand  back,"  but  he  had  had  his  last  brief 
parting  kiss,  and  it  was  his  wife  alone  (as  she 
used  afterwards  to  boast)  who  had  given  him  the 
opportunity  for  this  melancholy  joy.  Do  what 
they  will,  the  prison  authorities  cannot  stop  this 
mysterious  underground  manner  of  communica- 
tion, and  by  what  means  it  is  done  none  of  them 
yet  know,  or  can  find  out. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  go  through  all  the 
interesting  characters  and  events  recorded  in 
this  sad  book.  There  was  the  affected  lady-like 
swindler  Seymour,  the  mouse-tamer,  who  made 
such  friends  with  a  mouse  that  it  would  come 
at  her  call,  run  up  her  sleeve,  and  sleep  in  her 
bosom ;  and  she  used  to  take  it  to  chapel  and 
talk  of  it  as  "  my  friend,"  and  discuss  its  health 
and  character  and  constitution  at  length.  One 
day,  a  spiteful  woman  in  Seymour's  absence  imi- 
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iated  her  call;  the  mouse  came  out  on  to  the 
t4ible ;  the  woman  caught  it  and  bit  its  tail  oif. 
Poor  Seymour's  loyal  wrath  knew  no  bounds. 
Her  passionate  despair  at  the  indignity  to  which 
her  friend  had  been  subjected  was  almost  tragic 
in  its  intensity.  Another  woman  tamed  a 
sparrow ;  but  both  "  my  friend*'  and  "  Bobby  " 
came  to  untimely  ends,  Cor  "  Alma,"  the  prison 
cat,  ate  the  one,  and  the  other  dashea  into 
the  lighted  gas,  singed  his  wings,  and  died  that 
ni^ht,  with  the  woman  wringing  her  hands  in 
grief  over  his  body.  It  was  some  mouths  before 
Seymour  redbyered  the  loss  of  **  her  friend,"  and 
she  might  be  seen  in  the  evenings  sitting  ciring 
in  her  cell,  unable  to  turn  away  her  mind  from 
her  great  sorrow.  Another  woman  made  her 
little  poem  ont  of  a  daisy,  which  was  the  only 
thing  that  touched  her  or  brought  tears  to  her 
eves.  She  was  one  of  the  sullen  and  obdurate 
class ;  but  the  little  daisy,  surreptitiously  picked 
in  the  yard  and  laid  before  her  on  the  cell  table, 
broke  her  down;  and  the  matron,  looking 
quietly  through  the  grating,  saw  the  fierce  dark 
sullen  woman  bury  her  head  in  her  folded  arms, 
and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  at  the  mute 
witness  of  that  little  flower.  It  was  a  strange 
travesty  of  Picciola. 

It  is  a  harder  task  to  manage  female  prisoners 
than  male,  says  the  prison  matron.  They  are 
more  impulsive,  more  individual,  more  unrea- 
sonable and  excitable,  than  men ;  will  not*act  in 
concert,  and  cannot  be  disciplined  in  masses. 
Each  wants  personal  and  peculiar  treatment,  so 
that  the  duties  fall  much  more  heavily  on  the 
matrons  than  on  the  warders :  the  matrons 
having  thus  to  deal  with  units,  not  a^^egates, 
and  having  to  adapt  themselves  to  each  indi- 
vidual case,  insteaa  of  simply  obeying  certain 
fixed  laws  and  making  others  obey  them,  as  in 
the  prisons  for  males.  On  this  account  the  prison 
matron  urges  one  reform  much  needed,  namely, 
a  larger  sta£F  of  matrons  and  female  officers.  At 
present  thev  are  too  few,  consequently  are  over- 
worked, and  often  obliged  to  give  up  their  situa- 
tions, broken  down  biefore  their  time.  They 
suffer  almost  as  severely  as  the  criminals,  and 
lead  almost  as  terrible  lives  of  monotony  and 
confinement.  For  tliey,  too,  have  gone  to  jail, 
with  this  sole  difference,  that  tliey  are  innocent, 
not  guilty  prisoners,  and  are  doing  the  work  of 
law  and  good  order,  not  of  vice  and  demoralisa- 
tion. Yet  their  case  is  a  hard  one,  and  to  be 
looked  into. 


TWO  DOG-SHOWS. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  individual  member 
of  the  human  race  bears  in  his  outward  form  a 
resemblance  to  some  animal;  and  I  really  be- 
lieve that  (you,  the  reader,  and  I,  the  writer  of 
these  words,  excepted)  this  is  very  generally 
the  case.  Everybody  surely  can  with  ease  point 
out  among  his  friends  some  who  resemble  owls, 
hawks,  giraffes,  kangaroos,  terriers,  goats, 
monkeys.  Do  we  not  all  know  people  who  are 
like  sheep,  pigs,  cats,  or  parrots ;  the  last  being, 
especially  in  military  neighbourhoods,  a  very 


common  type  indeed  ?  Let  any  one  pav  a  visit 
t-o  the  Zoological  Gardens  with  tin's  theory  of 
resemblances  in  his  mind,  and  see  how  continu- 
ally he  will  be  reminded  of  his  fiiends.  Among 
the  aviaries,  before  the  dens,  in  the  monkey- 
house,  and  even  in  the  serpent  department,  he 
will  find  himself  en  pa^s  de  connaissance  at 
every  turn. 

But  what  is  more  remarkable  is,,  that  there 
is  one  single  tribe  of  animals,  and  tiiat  the 
most  mixed  up  with  man  of  all,  whose  different 
members  recal  to  us  constantly,  different  types 
of  humanity.  It  is  impossible  to  see  a  large 
collection  of  doea  together,  without  being  con- 
tinually reminded  of  the  countenances  of  people 
you  have  met  or  known ;  of  their  countenances, 
and  of  their  wavs. 

In  that  great  canine  competition  which  drew 
crowds,  some  week  or  two  ago,  to  Islington, 
there  were  furnished  many  wonderful  opportu- 
nities for  moralising  on  humanity.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  fancy  within  bounds.  With 
regard  to  the  prize  dogs  for  instance  (to  plunge 
into  the  subject  at  once),  was  there  not  some- 
thing of  the  quiet  triumph  of  human  success 
about  their  aspect  ?  Was  there  not  something 
of  human  malice  and  disappointment  about  the 
look  of  the  unsuccessful  competitors  P  Was 
there  not  a  tendency  in  these  last  to  turn  their 
backs  upon  the  winners,  and  to  assume  an  in- 
difference which  they  did  not  feel  ?  There  was 
a  certain  prize  retriever,  and  a  more  beautiful 
animal  never  wagged  tail.  To  see  that  creature 
sitting  up  and  looking  with  an  air  of  surprise 
towards  tlie  direction  in  which  some  other  (and 
probably  unsuccessful)  dogs  were  making  an  im- 
mense noise  with  discontented  ^wlings  and 
barkings — to  see  his  calm  expression  and  utter 
want  of  sympathy — was  a  great  sight,  and  the 
curled-up  disgust  of  the  other  retriever  who  had 
failed,  and  wnose  position  was  next  to  that  of 
the  prize  dog,  was  even  a  greater  siglit.  On  the 
whole,  the  winning  dogs  carried  their  honours 
with  calmness,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
prize  King  Charles,  the  bearing  of  whose  nose 
was  a  thought  arrogant,  sustained  their  tri- 
umph with  modesty  and  forbearance.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  occupy  the  first  place  becomingly. 
The  winners  of  such  high  prizes  can  afford  to  be 
quiet  and  unassuming.  But  to  feel  that  you 
can  retrieve  better  than  the  prize  retriever,  that 
you  can  hang  on  to  a  bull's  nose  better  than  the 
prize  bull-dog,  that  you  can  make  yourself  gene- 
rally disagreeable  better  than  the  prize  lap-dog, 
is  a  worrying  thouglit  for  the  second  class  com- 
petitor, and  is  apt  to  nuike  him  curl  himself  up 
and  snap  and  render  himself  in  a  variety  of  ways 
hugelv  unpopular.  For,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  the  prizes  in  this  same  dog  competition  were 
accorded  more  to  perfection  of  canine  form  than 
to  intellectual  merit,  there  bein^  no  opportuni- 
ties of  formingan  estimate  of  a  pomter's  pointing, 
a  retriever's  retrieving,  a  bull-dog's  bullying,  or 
an  Italian  greyhound's  aggravating,  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall  at  Islington.  To  take  the  owner's 
word  for  the  abilities  of  each  animal  would  be 
of  course  out  of  the  question. 
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The  beauty  of  one  dog,  the  ugliness  of 
anot<her,  and  of  all  the  utmost  development  of 
the  inc^yidaal  peculiarities  of  the  species  to 
which  they  belonged,  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  causes  operating  with  the  ludges.  Some 
prizes  are  to  be  won  oy  size,  by  aeptk  of  chest, 
oy  clean  finish  of  limb,  and  symmetry  of  points : 
as  in  the  case  of  the  setter,  the  retrieyer,  the 
greyhound,  the  pointer.  Meanwhile,  to  be 
bandy,  blear-eyed,  pink-nosed,  blotchy,  under- 
hung, and  utterly  disreputable,  is  the  bull-dog's 
proudest  boast.  The  bloodhound's  skin  should 
bang  in  ghastly  folds  about  his  throat  and  jaws, 
with  a  dewlap  like  a  bull.  The  King  Charles's 
spaniel  wears  a  fringe  upon  his  legs  like  a 
sailor's  trousers,  and  has  a  nose  turned  up  so 
abruptly  that  you  could  hang  your  hat  upon  it 
if  it  were  not  so  desperately  short.  The  prize 
terrier  wins  because  he  weighs  two  pounds  and 
three-quarters,  and  tlie  boar-hound  wms  because 
lie  would  (to  look  at  him)  turn  the  balance  with 
a  Shetland  pony  in  the  other  scale.  Truly,  the 
qualifications  of  dogs  are  numerous,  and  yery 
yarious  their  claims  on  our  admiration.  We 
giye  a  medal  to  a  Cuban  hound  for  tearing  down 
a  fug[itiye  slaye,  and  to  an  Itatian  greyhound  for 
wearmg  a  paletot  and  trembling  from  head  to 
foot  (I  saw  nim)  when  a  fly  enters  his  cage. 

It  18  a  great  comfort  noi  to  understand  a  sub- 
ject. When  I  enter  a  friend's  garden,  and  sniff 
and  stare  about  me,  how  I  enjoy  the  perfume 
and  the  colours  of  lus  flowers,  what  memories  of 
cbUdish  days  they  awaken,  and  how  grateful  and 
happy  I  feel.  The  Scotch  gardener  lias  another 
Scotch  gardener,  and  friend,  to  see  him,  and  to- 
gether they  go  the  rounds  of  the  beds.  They 
only  think  ymether  this  is  a  good  *'  specimen," 
whether  that  is  "  doubled,"  or  the  other  equal  to 
the  example  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dibble  at  the 
reeent  rose-show.  How  contentedly  my  friend 
Corker  refreshes  himself  with  that  claret,  whioh 
a  connoisseur  would  pronounce  undrinkable; 
how  happily  he  sits  beliind  that  carriage-horse 
with  the  disgraced  knees. 

Now,  if  I  had  understood  dogs,  what  sort  of  a 
yisit  would  mine  haye  been  to  the  show?  I 
should,  like  the  Scotch  gardeners,  haye  gone 
about  comparing  *'  specimens,"  and  carping,  as 
I  heard  many  wiseacres  do,  at  the  decisions  of 
the  judges.  What  time  should  I  haye  had  for 
peculating  as  to  the  respectiye  sensations  of 
the  winning  and  losing  competitors?  What 
opportunities  for  twisting  a  look  of  disappoint- 
ment out  of  the  features  of  one  dog,  ana  a  look 
of  triumph  out  of  another  P 

Should  I,  again,  if  I  had  understood  do^,  haye 
deriyed  the  pleasure  I  did  derive  from  discoyer- 
ing  that  the  prize  terrier,  which  was  about  the 
size  of  a  rat,  was  the  property  of  an  immensely 
big  man,  and  so  instantly  darting  off  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  little  dogs  belonged  to 
big  men  and  all  the  big  dogs  to  small  men.  This 
exquisite  theory,  which  no  amount  of  examples 
to  the  oontraiy  will  eyer  shake  me  out  of,  would 
neyer  haye  dawned  upon  me  had  I  been  a  dog- 
fancier.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  haye  jour- 
neyed about  among  those  delightful  animals  en- 


tirely blind  to  their  more  wonderful  qualities. 
I  should  hare  talked  about  '*  a  man  I  knew  who 
bad  a  pointer  that  could  lick  any  dog  in  the  place 
into  fits ;"  or  I  mi^ht  eyen  haye  gone  the  length 
of  remarking  that  if  **  Manger  of  Stayleybridge 
had  sent  that  bitch  of  his,  she  would  haye  taken 
the  shine  out  of  any  of  'em."  A  propos  of  the 
fox-hounds,  I  should  have  related  extraordinary 
performances  in  a  run  with  the  Quom  hounds 
after  a  certain  yixen-fox,  whl^  the  whipper-in 
said  was  a  dog-fox  the  moment  it  broke  away, 
but  which  "  I  knew  was  a  yixen-fox,  and  so  it 
turned  out."  Before  the  pomters,  I  should  haye 
discoursed  again  of  shooting,  and  should,  per- 
haps, haye  gone  the  length  of  sayiuf^,  ''Ah, 
many's  the  day's  shooting  I've  had  with  that 
very  dog,  for  I  always  go  over  in  September  to 
Sir  Thomas's,  and  a  capital  cover  it  is.  '  Here, 
Ponto,  Ponto."  Ponto  would,  perhaps,  have 
failed  to  recognise  me,  and,  perhaps,  would  haye 
rewarded  my  oaresses  with  an  attempted  snap,' 
but  still  I  should  have  gone  on  in  the  same  way, 
and  even  the  old  spotted  spaniel  of  the  story- 
hook  illustrations,  a  spottea  spaniel  would  have 
been  to  me,  and  ''notning  more." 

That  Clumber  spaniel  is  unquestionably  the 
old  original  dog  of  one's  childhood.  One's  first 
acquaintance  with  the  canine  speeies  vms  made 
through  the  agency  of  the  coloured  story-book, 
and  it  was  one  of  those  spaniels  which  figured 
on  tiie  page.  His  name  was  Bash,  and  the  tan 
spots  were  dabbed  on  in  water-colour  so  boldly 
that  they  bulf^  in  many  places  oyer  tiie  out* 
line  of  the  animal's  form,  and  coyered  portions 
of  the  background  (not  to  say  miles  oi  remote 
prospect)  to  which  they  were  but  indifferently 
appropriate.  But  it  is  not  entirely  owing  to 
ancient  associations  that  these  dogs  are  so  at- 
tractive; they  are  really  most  beautiful  and 
rare  animals.  A  dog  is  a  great  bore ;  he  howls 
in  the  night ;  he  is  tiresome  to  feed ;  he  wants 
to  ^  out  when  you  have  somewhere  to  go  on 
basmess  and  cannot  take  him,  on  which  occa- 
sions to  see  him  with  his  head  on  one  side  look- 
ing after  ;ou  as  you  shut  him  up  is  enou^  to 
break  your  heart ;  he  is  disliked  hfjoxa  fnenda 
v^hose  carpets  he  impairs  and  whose  oat  he 
frightens ;  he  is  liable  to  be  stolen,  and  to  oatch 
distempers  and  other  diseases — ^in  short,  he  is 
altogetner  a  heavy  handful*  but  still,  if  any  one 
were  to  offer  me  one  of  those  real  old-fashioned 
spaniels,  I  hardly  think  I  could  refuse  the  gift. 

And  if  these  Clumber  spaniels  are  full  of  old 
associations,  so  also  is  a  curly-haired  liver- 
coloured  retrieyer.  To  see  one  of  these  dogs  is 
to  think  of  some  old  squire  in  the  country  who, 
as  he  makes  his  rounds  about  his  gardens  and 
&rms,  armed  with  a  walking -stoff  with  a 
spud  at  the  end  of  it,  is  sure  to  haye  a  super- 
annuated retamer  of  this  sort  at  his  heels. 
A  good  dog  he  has  been  in  his  time,  but  he  is 
now  past  liis  work,  and  so  is  admitted  as  a 
privileged  animal  to  the  drawing  and  duiiog- 
rooms,  is  fed  with  bits  of  biscuit  after  dinner, 
and  listens  to  all  the  squire's  stories,  and  to  the 
directions  which  he  giyes  to  the  gardeners  and 
the  farm-labourers. 
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But  incomparably  beyond  all  the  other  sources 
of  delight,  open  to  the  uninitiated,  and  herme- 
tically sealed  to  the  "  Fancy,"  was  the  contem- 
plation of  a  certain  domestic  scene  which  went 
on  in  the  particular  comer  of  the  Agricultural 
Hall  assigned  to  the  Pomeranian  family.  Father, 
mother,  and  a  whole  litter  of  pups,  were  here 
secured  together  in  a  sort  of  pen,  or  fold,  from 
which  there  was  ng  escape.  Never  was  a  better 
example  of  a  certain  kind  of  unwilling  head  of 
a  family,  than  was  furnished  by  that  Pomeranian 
father.  He  was  chained  to  his  home,  and  so 
was  his  excellent  consort ;  but  while  she  lay  con- 
tentedly in  the  midst  of  her  offspring  and  com- 
pletely covered  and  overwhelmed  by  the  little 
wretches  who  were  sprawling  all  over  her,  the 
sire  was  found  sitting  at  the  very  extremest 
limits  of  bis  chain,  and  with  his  head  averted 
from  the  group,  in  a  kind  of  desperate  attempt 
to  ignore  the  whole  concern.  It  was  perfectly 
tiseless  for  any  of  the  scions  of  his  house  to  at- 
tempt to  attract  his  attention.  To  him  they  re- 
presented doctor's  bills,  schooling,  butcher's 
and  baker's  accounts,  and  disturbed  rest,  and 
nothing  else  in  the  world ;  and  when  at  last  he 
raised  uimself  on  his  hind-legs,  and  placing  his 
paws  upon  the  edge  of  the  told,  gazed  round 
upon  the  world  outside  and  uttered  one  long- 
drawn  melancholy  howl,  it  was  the  most  per- 
fect satire  on  undomesticated  Paterfamilias  that 
canine  reproof  could  administer.  And  the  poor 
mother,  too,  left  at  home  with  all  the  pain  and 
all  the  trouble  and  all  the  labour  devolving  upon 
her,  and  looking  as  pleased  and  contented  all 
the  while  as  the  other  looked  disgusted !  It  was 
as  good  as  -a  sermon.  Better^  perhaps,  than 
some. 

Great  monster  boar-hound,  alone  worth  a  mo- 
derate journey  to  get  ft  sight  of;  gigantic  neigh- 
bour of  the  above,  with  your  deep  chest,  your 
pointed  nose,  and  your  sable  fur;  sweet-faced  muff 
from  St.  Bernard,  whose  small  intellect  is  what 
might  be  expected  of  a  race  living  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain  with  onlv  monks  for  company ;  small 
shadowy-faced  Maltese  terrier;  supple  fox- 
hound; beloved  pug;  detested  greyhound  of 
Italy ;  otter-hounds  that  look  like  north  countlV 
gamekeepers — each  and  all  I  bid  you  farewell, 
and  proceed  yet  a  little  further  on  my  way 
throu^  the  suDurbs  of  North  London. 

Curiously  enough,  within  a  mile  of  that  great 
dog-show  at  Islington  there  existed,  and  exists 
still,  another  dog-show  of  a  very  different  kind, 
and  forming  as  complete  a  contrast  to  the  first 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  As  you  enter  the  en- 
closure of  this  other  dog-show,  which  you  ap- 
proach by  certain  small  thoroughfares  of  the 
Holloway  district,  you  find  yourself  in  a  queer 
region,  which  looks,  at  first,  like  a  combination 
of  playground  and  mews.  The  playground  is 
enclosed  on  tiiree  sides  by  walls,  and  on  the 
fourth  by  a  screen  of  iron  cage-work.  As  soon 
as  you  come  within  sight  of  this  cage  some 
twenty  or  thirty  dogs  of  every  conceivable  and 
ineonceivable  breeo,  rush  towards  the  bars, 
and,  fiattening  their  poor  snouts  against  the 
wires,  ask  in  tUeir  own  peculiar  and  most  forcible  j 


language  whether  y< 
last  to  claim  them  ? 


ou  are  their  master  come  at 


For  this  second  do^-show  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  show  of  tlie  Lost  Dogs  of  the  metro- 
polis—the poor  vagrant  homeless  curs  that  one 
sees  looking  out  for  a  dinner  in  the  gutter,  or 
curled  up  in  a  doorway  taking  refuge  from  their 
troubles  in  sleep.  To  rescue  these  miserable 
animals  from  slow  starvation;  to  provide  an 
asylum  where,  if  it  is  of  the  slightest  use,  they 
can  be  restored  with  food,  and  kept  till  a 
situation  can  be  found  for  them ;  or  where  the 
utterly  useless  and  diseased  cur  can  be  in  an 
instant  put  out  of  his  misery  with  a  dose  of 
prussic  acid ;— to  effect  these  objects,  and  also 
to  provide  a  means  of  restoring  lost  dogs  to  their 
owners,  a  society  has  actually  been  formed,  and 
has  worked  for  some  year  and  a  half  with  verr 
tolerable  success.  Their  premises  are  in  Hoi- 
lin^worth-street,  St.  James's-road,  Holloway, 
ana  it  is  there  that  the  public  will  find  a  perma- 
nent dog-show,  of  a  very  different  sort  from  that 
which  "  drew"  so  well  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington. 

At  the  Islington  dog-show  all  was  prosperity. 
Here,  all  is  adversity.  There,  the  exhibited 
animals  were  highly  valued,  and  had  all  their 
lives  been  well  fed,  well  housed,  carefully  watched. 
Here,  for  the  most  part,  the  poor  things  had  been 
half-starved  and  houseless,  while  as  to  careful 
watching,  there  was  plenty  of  that  in  one  sense, 
the  vigilant  householder  having  watched  most 
carefully  his  entrance  gate  to  keep  such  intruders 
out.  At  Islington  there  were  dogs  estimated  by 
their  owners  at  hundreds  of  pounds.  Here  there 
are  animals  that  are,  only  from  a  humane  point 
of  view,  worth  the  drop  of  prussic  acid  which 
puts  them  out  of  their  misery. 

Now  we  are  accustomed  to  think  that  with 
human  beings,  high  feeding,  luxurious  living, 
and  constant  appreciation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
want,  privation,  and  contempt  on  the  other,  will 
produce  certain  results  on  the  character.  Will 
it  be  considered  too  great  a  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  say  that  something  of  the  same  sort  is 
observable  in  lower  animals  P  As  I  sit  and  write 
I  get  a  glimpse  through  my  window  of  a  certain 
populous  thoroughfare.  I  see  the  cab-horse  trot 
by,  with  his  head  down  and  his  ears  slightly  back, 
in  a  sort  of  perpetual  protest ;  and  presently  I 
see  a  couple  of  higlily-groomed  ponies  dance  past 
with  curved  necks,  and  ears  pric&cd  forward,  and 
hardly  touching  the  ground,  which  they  seem  to 
despise.  Is  it  fancy  to  suppose  that  this  is  not 
entirely  a  physical  matter,  and  that  there  is 
something  of  arrogance  about  these  spoilt  beau- 
ties, and  of  humilitpn  the  poor  cab-horse  ?  Was 
it  purely  an  over-indulged  fancy  that  made  me 
discern  a  great  moral  difference  between  the 
dogs  at  the  Islington  Show  and  those  at  the 
Refuge  in  Holloway? 

I  must  confess  that  it  did  appear  to  me  that 
there  was  in  those  more  prosperous  dogs  at  the 
"show,"  a  slight  occasional  tendency  to  "give 
themselves  airs.**  They  seemed  to  regard  them- 
selves as  public  characters  who  really  could  not 
be  bored  by  introductions  to  private  indinduab. 
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WImn  these  last  addressed  them,  by  name  too, 
and  in  that  most  conciliatory  falsetto  which 
should  find  its  way  to  a  well-conditioued  dog's 
inmost  heart,  it  was  too  often  the  case  that  such 
advances  were  received  With  total  indifference, 
and  even  in  some  cases^  I  regret  to  say,  with  a 
snap.  As  to  any  feeling  for,  or  interest  in,  each 
other,  the  prosperous  dogs  were  utterly  devoid 
of  both. 

Among  the  unappreciated  and  lost  dogs  of 
Holloway,  on  the  other  hand,  there  seemed  a 
sort  of  fellowship  of  misery,  whilst  their  urbane 
and  sociable  qualities  were  perfectly  irresistible. 
They  were  not  conspicuous  in  the  matter  of 
breed,  it  must  be  owned.  A  tolerable  New- 
foundland dog,  a  deer-hound  of  some  pret>ensions, 
a  setter,  and  one  or  two  decent  terriers,  were 
among  the  company ;  but  for  the  most  part  the 
architecture  of  these  canine  vagrants  was  de- 
cidedly of  the  composite  order.  That  particular 
member  of  the  dog  tribe,  with  whom  the  reader 
is  so  well  acquainted,  and  who  represent  the  great 
and  important  family  of  the  mongrels,  was  there 
in  all  his — absence  of— glory.  Poor  beast,  with 
his  long  tail  left,  not  to  please  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer,  but  because  nobody  thought  it  worth  while 
to  cut  it,  with  his  notched  pendent  ears,  with 
his  heavy  paws,  his  ignoble  countenance,  and 
servile  smile  of  conciliation,  snuffing  hither  and 
thither,  running  to  and  fro,  undecided,  uncared 
for,  not  wanted,  timid,  supplicatory — ^there  he 
was,  the  embodiment  of  everything  that  is  piti- 
ful, the  same  poor  pattering  wretch  who  follows 
you  along  the  deserted  streets  at  night,  and 
whose  eyes  haunt  you  as  you  lie  in  bed  after 
you  have  locked  him  out  of  your  house. 

To  befriend  this  poor  unhappy  animal  a  certain 
band  of  humanely -disposed  persons  has  esta- 
blished this  Holloway  asylum,  and  a  system  has 
been  got  to  work  which  has  actually,  since 
October,  1860,  rescued  at  least  a  thousand  lost 
or  homeless  dogs  from  starvation.  The  modus 
0{)erandi  adopted  and  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee of  this  remarkable  institution  for  pre- 
ventmg  the  poorer  London  dogs  from  going 
to  the  dogs,  is  simply  this :  If  it  should  happen 
in  the  course  of  your  walks  about  the  metropolis 
that  that  miserable  cor  which  has  been  described 
above  should  look  into  your  face  and  find  in  it 
a  certain  weakness  called  pity,  and  so  should 
attach  himself  to  your  boot-neels ;  if  this  should 
befal  you,  and  if  you  should  prove  to  be  of  too 
feeble  a  character  to  answer  the  poor  cur's  appeal 
with  a  kick,  yon  must  straightway  look  about 
for  some  vagrant  man  or  boy — alas !  they  are  as 
common  in  this  town  as  wandering  dogs — and 
propose  to  him  that  for  a  certain  guerdon  he 
shall  convey  the  dog  to  the  asylum  at  Holloway, 
where  he  will  be  certainly  taken  in,  and  a  printed 
receipt  handed  to  the  person  who  delivers 
him  at  the  gates.  It  is  not,  upon  the  whole, 
considered  a  good  plan  to  remunemte  the  vagrant 
man  to  whom  the  vagrant  dog  has  been  confided 
until  his  part  of  the  contract  has  been  performed, 
and  this  same  receipt  has  been  obtained.  For, 
in  the  archives  of  the  benevolent  society  whose 
system  we  are  examining,  there  are  recorded 


cases  in  which  credulous  persons  have  lianded  [' 
over  the  dog  and  the  reward  together  to  some  .  ■ 
''vagrom  man,"  and  somehow  the  animal  has  •[ 
never  found  its  way  to  Holloway  after  all. 

Once  at  the  "  Home,"  the  dog  has  a  number 
tied  round  his  neck  similar  to  those  which  are    ' 
appended  to  our  umbrellas   at   the  National    , 
Grailcry,  and  which  number  corresponds  with  an 
entry  made  by  the  keeper  of  the  place  in  his 
book,  stating  the  date  of  the  dog';i  arrival,  and     \ 
describing  his  breed— if  he  has  any— and,  at  all 
events,  his  personal  appearance  as  far  as  it  is 
describable.  , 

The  dog's  individual  case  is  then  considered.    , 
If  he  be  ill,  and  his  life  be  obviously  not  worth     | 
preserving,  he  is  humanely  disposed  of  with  a    ! 
little  prussic  acid.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  there    i  > 
seem  some  reasonable  prospect  of  his  obtaining 
a  home  hereafter,  or  if  he  appear  to  be  of  some    ' 
slight  value',  he  is  doctored,  fed,  and  gradually    ' 
restored  to  health.  Dogs  are  sometimes  brought 
to  the  asvlum  in  a  most  piteous  state  of  exhaus-    \ ' 
tion,  and  sometimes  one  of  these  poor  little    -' 
things  will,  after  receiving  a  carefully  adminis- 
tered meal,  curl  himself  upon  the  straw  and    :. 
f3  to  sleep  for  twentv-four  liours  at  a  stretch.    ' ' 
rom  the  greatest  aepths  of  prostration  they    ' 
are   recovered   by   judicious  treatment   in    a    ' 
wonderfully  short  space  of  time.    The  society    j 
has  also  employed  persons  occasionally,  to  go 
about  the  streets  and,  in  extreme  cases,  to  ad- 
minister a  dose  of  prussic  acid  to  such  diseased 
and  starving  dogs  as  it  has  seemed  merciful  to    ; 
put  a  quick  end  to. 

Now,  really,  among  all  the  queer  things  which    ; 
a  man  might  devote  a  whole  lifetime  to  routing 
out  and  which  lie  within  the  limits  of  this  me-    ! 
tropolis,  the  existence  of  such  an  association  as    ' 
this  is  one  of  the  queerest.    It  is  the  kind  of    , 
institution  which  a  very  sensitive  person  who 
had  suffered  acutely  from  witnessing  the  misery     ' 
of  a  starving  animal  would  wish  for,  without 
imagining  for  a  moment  that  it  could  ever   i 
seriously  exist.  ;  j 

It  does  seriously  exist,  though.    An  institu- 
tion in  this  practical  country  founded  on  a 
sentiment.    The  dogs  are,  for  the  most  part,  of    , 
little  or  no  worth.    I  don't  think  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  would  have  much  to  say  to  the  beagle    i 
I  saw  sniffing   about  in  the   enclosure,  and 
I  Imagine  that  the  stout  man,  who  owned  the    < 
smaller  terriers  at  the  show,  would  have  had    . 
little  to  say  to  the  black-andtan  specimens, 
which  mustered  strong  in  numbers,  but  weak    ' 
in  claims  to  admiration,  in  the  shut-up  house,    ' 
in  which  there  were  as  many  lost  dogs  as  in  the    ' 
enclosure  outside.  The  thin^  owes  its  existence, 
as  has  been  said,  to  a  sentiment.    It  asks  for 
but  a  very  small  donation,  and  does  not  ent^r 
into  competition  with    those   charities  which 
would  benefit  the  human  sufferer.  The  *'  Home" 
is  a  very  small  establishment,  with  nothing  im- 
posing about  it — nothing  that  suggests  expense 
or  luxury.    I  think  it  is  rather  hard  to  tauf h 
this  humane  effort  to  scorn.    If  people  really 
think  it  wrong  to  spend  a  very  verv  Utile  money 
on  that  poor  cur  whose  face  I  frankly  own  often 
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Launts  my  memory,  after  I  have  liardened  myself 
SQCcessfolly  artist  him — ^if  people  really  do  con- 
eider  it  an  injustice  to  the  poor,  to  give  to  this 
particular  institution,  let  tnem  leave  it  to  its 
fate ;  but  I  think  it  is  somewhat  hard  that  they 
should  turn  the  whole  scheme  into  ridicule,  or 
assail  it  with  open  ferocity  as  a  dangerous  com- 

rititor,  with  otter  enterprises  for  public  favour, 
should  be  slow  to  believe  that  the  five  shillings 
which  is  sent  to  the  HoUoway  asylum,  is  taken 
away  from  the  poor,  or  tliat  for  the  want  of  it 
some  deserving  mechanic,  with  his  "^ife  and 
family,  will  actually  "  go  to  the  dogs."  At  all 
events,  and  whether  the  sentiment  be  whole- 
some or  morbid,  it  is  worthy  of  record  that  such 
a  place  exists ;  an  extraordinary  monument  of 
the  remarkable  affection  with  which  English 
people  regard  the  race  of  dogs ;  an  evidence  of 
that  hidden  fund  of  feeling  which  survives  in 
some  hearts  even  the  rongn  ordeal  of  London 
life  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


SUGAR  AND  MILK. 

An  alchemist  in  a  nicture  is  an  old  and  stupid- 
looking  creature.  Nevertheless,  the  alchemists 
were  really  the  fast  men  of  science,  fast  because 
they  were"young.  As  chemists  got  experience 
they  learnt  better  to  understand  how  high  they 
might  carry  their  heads ;  they  found  that  thev 
comd  only  take  to  pieces  wheYi  they  dealt  with 
living  material.  The  alchemists  sought  not  only 
to  construct,  but  to  fathom  the  secret  means  by 
which  Nature  worked  in  forrtiing  her  productions; 
they  had  faith  in  a  creative  chemistry.  Modem 
chemistry  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  content 
to  derive  all  her  great  powers  from  the  decom- 
position of  things.  Nevertheless^  something  has 
oeen  done  lately  in  the  way  of  building  an 
organic  product,  with  how  much  difficulty  and 
at  what  cost  let  us  attempt  to  suggest.  An 
organic  product  that  the  chemist  has  learnt  one 
way  of  making  is  grape-sugar.  He  cannot  make 
much  of  it,  and  what  he  makes  costs  him  a  good 
deal  more  than  its  weight  in  gold ;  still  he  can 
really  vatke  su^ar,  neanv  as  good  as  the  brown 
sugar  we  put  into  pudaings,  at  the  cost  of 
something  like  a  hundred-pound  note  for  the 
spoonful. 

Vinegar,  too,  has  been  artificially  made  from 
its  elements,  by  Dr.  Kolbe,  who  used  a  most 
complicated  and  difficult  process,  and  achieved 
his  triumphs  at  a  cost  that,  if  we  were  dependent 
on  this  source  alone  for  our  vine^,  would 
enable  any  man  to  ruin  himself  by  eating  pickles. 
Berthelot,  after  enormous  labour,  succeeded  by 
a  general  method  of  his  own  discovery  in  forming 
an  immense  number  of  organic  substances,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  the  alcohols, 
among  which  ordinary  alcohol,  or  spirit  of  wine, 
is  the  best  known.  And  he  it  was  who  showed 
how  to  make  grape-sugar  by  the  help  of  another 
process,  discoTcred  by  Wurtz,  and,  by  a  slight 
evasion  of  the  strict  conditions  of  the  problem, 
how  to  build  from  the  elements  without  using 
anv  vital  action. 

This  is  the  way  to  do  it.     Take  the  metal 


calcium  (which  is  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour) 
bum  it  in  oxygen,  and  produce  lime.  Take 
carbon,  which  by  burning  in  oxygen  produces 
carbonic  acid.  3j  uniting  the  two  we  get  car- 
bonate of  lime,  or  chalk.  This,  when  heated  to 
redness  with  iron  filings,  produces  oxide  of  car- 
bon, the  gas  which  we  see  burning  with  a  blue 
flame  on  the  top  of  a  well-burnt  fire.  This  gas 
is  passed  into  flasks  containing  a  solution  of 
potash,  also  built  up  from  its  elements  of  potas- 
sium, hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  flasks  are 
carefully  sealed^  and  kept  at  boiling  tempera- 
ture in  a  water-bath  for  tliree  weeks,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  gas  is  all  absorbed,  and 
formiate  of  potash  is  produced,  formic  acid 
being  itself  an  organic  product  found  naturally 
in  the  bodies  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  ants.  It  is 
the  acid  liquid  they  spirt  out  when  irritated. 
The  solution  of  formiate  of  potash  distilled  with 
sulphuric  acid  (which  can  easiljp  be  made  from 
its  elements)  and  the  formic  acid  resulting,  is 
passed  into  a  solution  of  baryta.  The  formiate 
of  baryta  thus  formed  is  heated  to  redness,  and 
the  resulting  gas  (which  is  principally  marsh 
gas,  being  the  gas  which  bubbles  to  the  top  of 
the  water  when  the  mud  in  stagnant  ponds  is 
stirred,  and  which,  therefore,  is  also  an  organic 
product)  is  passed,  together  with  some  more 
oxide  of  carbon,  throuo:h  tubes  heated  to  redness, 
and  then  into  the  liquid  element  called  bromine. 
The  resulting  substance,  called  bromide  of  pro- 
pylene, is  dissolved,  together  with  acetate  of 
silver,  in  fused  crystalline  acetic  acid,  and 
digested  a  week  in  a  sealed  flask,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water,  by  which  means  a  kind  of 
oil  is  produced,  which,  by  proper  treatment,  b 
separated,  and  after  treatment  with  baryta  water, 
yields  glycerine.  Now  glycerine,  though  not  it- 
self a  food,  strictly  speaking,  yet  forms  part  of 
a  food,  for  it  is  an  invariable  constituent  of  fats 
and  oils.  So  we  have  almost  attained  the  de- 
sired end,  namely,  of  building  a  food  out  of  its 
elements.  But  now  comes  the  weak  part  of  the 
process ;  for,  in  order  to  change  the  glycerine 
into  sugar — ^i.e.  into  a  vital  food — ^we  are  com- 
pelled to  employ  the  assistance  of  vitality,  in 
the  shape  of  decaving  animal  membrane,  which 
has  the  inscmtabie  property  of  causins  by  its 
presence  (and  b  v  its  presence  only)  a  \ind  of 
lermentation  wnich  transforms  the  glycerine 
into  grape-sugar,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  aliment 
is  artificially  produced. 

These  are  the  greatest  results  at  present  ob- 
tained, and  though  of  no  practical  use  on  account 
of  the  almost  fabulous  cost  of  each  grain  of  the 
product  of  such  a  process,  yet  they  are  of  the 
greatest  interest,  not  so  much  in  showing  the 
wonderful  possibilities  that  may  arise  in  the 
future,  as  for  the  evidence  they  give  of  the 
marvellous  powers  that  lie  hidden  in  that  in- 
tangible and  incomprehensible  principle  of  life, 
which,  even  with  what  it  has  once  inhabited  and 
quitted,  can  produce  effects  which  at  present  lie 
beyond  our  utmost  reach  of  knowledge. 

There  is  a  class  of  changes  in  the  products  of 

the  animal  and  plant  world  of  which  vitality  in 

I  another  form  seems  to  be  the   great  cause. 
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These  are  tlie  different  kinds  of  fermentation  and 
decay  of  living  substauces.  It  needs,  for  ex- 
ample, life  in  the  air  to  turn  milk  sour. 

Last  year  a  French  chemist,  M.  Pasteur,  made 
some  experiments,  which,  though  directed  spe- 
cially to  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  ler- 
mentation,  have  so  much  relation  to  the  subject 
we  are  now  considering,  and  show  besides  so 
clearly  the  almosl  infinite  diffusion  and  powers 
of  the  vital  principle,  that  a  short  detail  of  the 
facts  discovered  will  be  interesting. 

When  air  was  sucked  through  ^lass  tubes, 
plugged  with  gun  cotton  for  some  time,  and  the 
cotton  thus  cliai]ged  with  the  organised  particles 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere,  was  dis- 
solved in  ether,  it  left  behind  a  small  quantity 
of  an  orffanic  substance  which,  when  natiently 
exacinea  by  powerful  microscopes,  aisclosed 
the  existence  of  many  minute  organisms,  animal 
and  vegetable  infusoria,  &c.  These  exist  among 
the  motes  which  we  see  .floating  in  a  sunbeam. 

Now,  when  a  fermentable  solution  was  boiled, 
in  order  to  destrov  all  germs  of  life  that  might 
exist  therein,  ana  only  allowed  to  remain  in 
contact  with  air  that  had  been  passed  through 
red-hot  platinum  tubes,  though  placed  in  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  for  its  fermenta- 
tion, it  underwent  no  change.  Even  after  many 
weeks^  though  under  orainary  circumstances 
such  a  mixture  would  not  keep  three  days,  there 
was  no  change.  But  when  (still  keeping  the 
solution  under  the  same  conditions)  a  small  plug 
of  cotton  or  asbestos,  charged  with  the  "  air- 
dust"^  above  mentioned,  was  allowed  to  fall  in 
the  mixture,  after  a  few  hours  the  whole  began 
to  grow  turbid,  the  yeast  plants  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  mixture  became  charged  with 
animal  life,  exhibiting,  in  fact,  all  the  phenomena 
of  fermentation. 

When  a  similar  experiment  was  made  with 
milk — which  we  know  will  not  long  remain 
sweet  under  ordinary  circumstances — it  re- 
mained uncurdled  and  pure  for  any  length  of 
time,  until  the  germs  of  life  obtained  from  the 
atmosphere  were  placed  in  it,  then  it  quickly 
curdled  and  went  sour,  with  all  the  appearances 
of  milk  spoilt  with  keeping. 

With  so  much  life  in  the  sur,  we  must  breathe 
it,  and  every  living  sound  w^e  hear  must  vibrate 
through  a  world  of  life  into  our  ears.  It  is 
everywhere,  within  us  and  about  us,  ^et  we 
cannot,  even  by  the  utmost  flight  of  imagination, 
know  more  of  what  it  is  than  that  it  is  a  precious 
gift  of  the  All- Wise. 


A  TERBIBLE  OLD  LADY. 

CoNSULTiKG  the  pleasant  stores  of  the  Ho- 
nourable Horace  Walpole,  Lord  Hervey,  Sir 
Nathanial  Wraxall,  Baronet,  and  other  reper- 
tories of  light  and  agreeable  scandal — scandal, 
as  it  were,  deodorised  and  prepared  specially 
for  the  drawing-room — ^we  are  pretty  sure  to 
meet  the  spectres  of  very  many  terrible  old 
ladies.  Such  old  ladies  must  of  necessity  be 
an  element  of  every  fasliionable  society;  and 
in  its  ranks  are  sure  to  be  encountered,  some 


fearful  stra^lers  and  veteran  anacronisms, 
whose  place  is  with  that  grand  army  who  passed 
by,  years  ago.  The  presence  of  those  "  re* 
mains  in  the  drift" — upon  the  so£ft — ihat  ag- 
gregate of  sham  hair,  sham  teeth,  sham  bloom, 
sham  plumpness,  and  sham  smilea-^  salutary. 
These  are  the  terrible  old  ladies  of  society-— 
terrible  because  they  All  us  with  awe  and  fear. 
The  most  terrible  of  all  terrible  old  ladies,  who 
stands  out  from  the  herd  with  a  oonspiovoos* 
ness  that  renders  competition  hopelesi,  came 
into  the  world  exactly  two  hundred  and  tea 
years  ago,  and  aft^  filling  up  nearly  seventy-two 
years  of  scandal  and  intrigue,  died  in  the  odoor 
of  sanctity  about  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
and  twenty-two.  She  was  Madame  Chariotte 
Elizabeth,  of  Bavaria,  daughter  of  the  Eiecior 
Palatine,  and  married  to  the  nrother  of  the  Grettk 
Louis.  She  was  therefore  mother  to  the  fiunoos 
Regent  Orleans,  who  consequently  took  his 
rather  free  manners  and  general  coarseness  of 
speech  by  a  sort  of  inheritance. 

In  her  old  age  this  terrible  old  lady  used  to 
correspond  very  largely  with  her  German  friends 
and  relations ;  and  from  the  heart  of  the  French 
court  poured  forth  strange  budgets  of  gossip, 
coarse  slanders,  and  piquant  detims  of  court  Hie. 
A  German  lady  of  quality  carefuUv  coUeoted 
those  despatches,  and  put  them  asiae,  until  bj 
some  accident  they  were  brought  to  li^it,  aadii 
was  determined  to  publish  them. 

It  was  a  matter  of  considerable  delicaer, 
dealing  with  these  letters  of  the  terrible  old 
ladv.  They  were  so  dreadfully  plain-spoken, 
and  called  a  spade  a  spade  with  such  loud  em- 
phasis, that  it  was  olear  they  could  not  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  their  natural  state.  Om 
the  other  hand,  it  was  scarcely  respect  to  the 
departed  dead  to  be  thus  tampering  with  her  re« 
mains  :  and  the  good  was  so  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  bad,  that  the  task  of  separation  be» 
came  one  of  extreme  nicety.  The  editor  gn^ 
pies  with  the  difficulty  verv  ingeniously :  ''Ear,'' 
he  says,  "from  taking  the  liberty  of  altoinff 
ideas  and  expressions,  under  the  icUe  pretext  <3 
a  false  delicacy,  I  have  endeavoured  to  retain  aa 
much  as  possible  that  originality  or  preciseness 
of  style  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  physiognomy  o£ 
wit.  Anything  that  did  not  bear  submitting  to 
the  public  gaze  I  was  not  so  presumptuous  as 
to  alter  or  soften.  I  simply  suppressed  it  al- 
together—the only  possible  way  of  conciliating 
the  respect  due  to  the  public  with  the  respect 
due  to  truth." 

This  programme  reads  handsomely,  and  ought 
certainly  to  be  a  guarantee  for  the  susceptibiu^ 
of  the  public  not  being  wounded.  Yet  when  we 
look  at  the  amount  of  strange  and  questionaUe 
matter  that  remains  after  this  disinfecting  {npo- 
cess,  we  are  confounded  to  find  that  either  the 
respect  due  to  "  truth  and  to  the  public*'  has 
not  been  exactlv  "conciliated:"  or  that  the 
public  to  whom  tney  were  presented  had  a  lower 
standard  of  respect  than  our  own,  which  is  noi 
improbable. 

I'rom  these  letters,  infinitely  entertaining, 
from  their  communicativeness  and  fulness  of  de- 
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tails,  we  can  easily  vamp  up  a  poriarait  of  this 
ierriUe  old  kdj.  She  most  have  been  an  exact 
royal  Skewton,  snuffyi  donble-chinned,  rouged, 
patched  to  the  eyes,  with  wicked  old  eyes,  and 
daubed  profusely  with  the  fisishionable  dye  or 
pearl  powder  existing  in  those  days.  She  can 
scarcely  hare  been  lean  or  skinny,  this  terrible 
old  lady,  for  she  reads  good  humouredly  and  de- 
livers her  little  tit-bits  of  scandal  with  a  chuckle 
and  radness  significant  of  abundant  fat  and 
ancient  fleshiness.  She  must  have  been  famous 
company,  this  superannuated  duchess.  On  an 
ottoman  in  a  comer  she  could  have  put  out  her 
snuffy  finffers  as  the  doubtful  gallants  and  more 
doubtful  ladies  passed  her  bj  at  Yersailies^  asnd 
could  have  touoned  off  a  series  of  the  most  racy 
little  biographies,  not  such  certainly  as  the  late 
Mrs.  Hannah  More  or  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry  could 
have  listened  to. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  tliat  the  '^remains" 
of  this  terrible  old  ladv  are  about  the  most  en- 
tertaining of  tiie  whole  French  memoir  Utei»- 
ture.  The  little  defect,  common  enough  to  old 
ladies,  does  indeed  crop  up,  possibly  somewhat 
in  excess ;  yet  this  may  be  on  the  whole  taken 
to  be  their  charm.  For  it  is  developed  in  so 
naive  and  natural  a  fashion,  and  is  so  outspeaking 
of  the  original  character  of  the  person — ^who,  it 
must  be  recollected,  is  an  old  lady — that  it  is  im- 
possible to  frown,  and  play  prude  or  moralist. 

However,  about  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
and  twenty-two  the  ternble  old  lady  was  called 
away  to  account,  as  well  as  she  might  be  able,  for 
her  long  course  of  gossipings  and  scandals.  It 
is  recorded  that  she  made  an  edifying  end,  as, 
somehow,  all  terrible  old  ladies  oontrive  to  do. 
But  if  we  are  to  rely  for  this  view  of  her  happy 
departure  on  the  same  partial  testimony  that  lias 
summarised  her  life,  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  such  conversions  will  be  filled  with 
awkward  doubts ;  for  a  faithful  chrmicler  has 
written  of  that  scene,  ''her  tolidpieiy,  her  gene- 
rosity, the  nobleness  of  her  sentiments,  had  at- 
tracted to  her  the  admiration  of  all,  and  had 
brought  her  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  abnost  too 
exalted  for  the  common  run  of  women  to  hone 
to  reach  to.  The  night  before  her  death  slie 
had  a  very  touching  interview  with  her  son  the 
R^nt-^no  doubt  with  a  view  to  persuade  him 
to  fix  his  thoughts  on  a  higher  and  better  world 
than  this !" 

There  was  a  certain  Madame  Maintenon,  with 
whom  we  are  tolerably  familiar — Queen  Main- 
tenon,  as  the  settled  opinion  now  seems  to  be — 
whom  the  terrible  old  lady  hated  with  her  whole 
terrible  old  soul.  If  there  be  one  thing  that  a 
terrible  old  lady  loathes,  it  is  a  devout  old  lady, 
whom  she  of  course  suspects  to  be  an  ingrained 
hypocrite.  It  is  a  favourite  bit  of  food  for 
French  sarcasm,  that  turning  of  ladies  of  easy 
life  into  saints  as  they  grow  old.  It  is  held  to 
be  the  fit  and  correct  supplement.  She  seems 
to  have  writhed  under  tne  absolute  supremacy 
of  this  royal  nurse  and  secret  wife,  and  grows  livid 
in  her  letters  whenever  she  has  to  speak  of  her. 

She  is  always  "  the  old  one ;''  or,  it  she  be  spe- 
cially -wroth  with  her,  the  terrible  old  lady  super- 


adds an  unhandsome  substantive  never  more  than 
delicately  hinted  at  in  our  tongue  by  such  indis- 
tinct sign  as  an  initial  and  a  dash.  "This  old 
lady,"  she  writes  with  a  suitable  profanity,  "  on 
the  nineteenth  of  November,  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighteen,  was  held  in  such  awe  at  court,  that 
they  would  sooner  have  oiTended  God  than  her." 
Later  she  writes,  "  I  made  my  son  laugh  hear- 
tily the  day  before  yesterday.  I  asked, '  How  was 
Madame  de  Maintenon  wearing?'  'Wonder- 
fully,' he  answered.  '  How  can  that  be,  at  her 
age  P'  I  said.  '  Surely,  you  know,'  he  answered, 
'  that  the  devil  is  an  immortal  being  ?'  '  Then,' 
I  answer, '  he  must  have  done  some  fresh  sin  for 
the  bon  Dieu  to  have  forced  him  to  live  so  long 
in  such  a  villaoous  carcase.'  "  Taking  her  own 
photograph  of  this  son.  Regent  Fliilip,  it  is  to 
be  suspected  that  is  about  the  most  harmless  of 
the  jokes  with  which  she  was  accustomed  to 
make  him  laugh.  The  terrible  old  lady  loved 
quips  of  a  bolder  and  broader  complexion.  "Ko 
one,"  the  terrible  old  lady  goes  on,  "  could  carry 

gsrfumes;  the  king  could  not  endure  them." 
ut  "  the  old  one"  alwavs  wore  gloves  scented 
"with  ia8mine,and  persuaaed  him  that  it  was  such 
or  such  one  near  him  that  was  then  perfumed." 

She  concedes  that  "  the  old  one  wept"  a 
good  deal  at  the  death  of  the  king;  but  she 
was  not  near  so  afflicted  as  she  ought  to 
have  been.  "  She  always  looked  forward  to  reign- 
ing with  her  pupil,  the  Duke  de  Maine."  SIm 
had,  however,  the  merit  of  inspiring  attachment 
in  her  followers,  for  "  the  llumpy  Fagon,  a 

special  prot^  of  the   old ,  always  said 

tne  only  thing  he  disliked  in  Christianity  was 
the  impossibility  of  erecting  churclies  and  altars 
to  Madame  to  worship  her."  Even  after  her 
death  she  would  not  forgive.  "  I  always  have 
it  in  my  head,"  she  writes,  "  that  what  caused 

the  old the  greatest  chagrin  in  dying,  was 

the  leavmg  my  son  and  myself  well  off,  wL  in 
good  health." 

She  was  a  darkly  suspicious  old  lady,  and 
scented  plots  against  herself  from  afar  off.  "  The 
old  (me"  was  always  busy  poisoning  the  king's 
mind  against  her.  A  gentleman,  whose  name  she 
will  not  mention,  had  told  her  that  "  with  his 
own  '  ears'  he  had  often  heard  the  '  old  one'  in- 
stilling into  the  king  every  possible  evil  about  her 
—actually  tormenting  the  king  to  hate  me."  On 
his  death-bed,  that  monarch  said  to  her  "Ma- 
dame, they  have  done  all  they  could  to  make  me 
hate  you.  But  I  knew  you  too  well  for  such 
calumny  to  do  you  the  slightest  harm  with  me." 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  "  who  was  standing  by, 
had  such  a  guilty  look,  that  I  had  not  an  instant  s 
doubt  but  that  this  was  meant  for  her." 

There  is  a  very  pretty  picture  drawn  even 
by  such  a  coarse  touch  of  the  princess  who 
was  called  "  the  Little  Dauphiness."  A  more 
lively  engaging  bit  of  royalty  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  the  student  of  history.  She  unhap- 
pily died  early,  it  was  said  throug:h  pure  me- 
dical mismanagement.  But  our  terrible  old  kdy 
hints   very  plainly  at  another  very  sufficient 

cause.     "  Tne  old bore  so  inveterate  an 

hatred  to  this  poor  child,  that  it  has  always 
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been  my  conviction  that  Clement,  the  accon 
cheur,  was  acting  under  her  instructions  when 
he  treated  her  so  oadly.   What  convinced  me  of 
this  was— that  Madame,  seeing  that  she  was  still 
alive  after  her  accouchement,  came  to  her  ab- 
solutely reeking   with    perfumes,  which    was 
enough  to  cause  her  death."    The  two  old  ladies 
actually  wrangled  over  the  death-bed.     "  The 
Doctor  Chirac  assured  her,  up  to  the  very  last 
moment,  that  she  was  not  to  die.   They  actuallv 
forced  her  to  get  up  while  still  raging  in  the  small- 
pox, and  bathed  in  perspiration.    1  conjured  of 
them  to  leave  her  in  bea ;   but  the  two  doctors, 
Fagon  andCliirac,  insisted.  The  old  one,  I  thought, 
would  have  torn  my  eyes  out.    'Eh,  Madam,* 
she  said,  'do  you  set  up  to  know  more  than 
the  physicians  f*    *  No,  ma'am,'  I  answer,  *  but 
it  does  not  require  much  knowledge  to  see  that 
we  ought  to  fdlow  nature,  and  not   drag  a 
person  out  of  bed  in  a  raging  perspiration,  to 
bleed  her.'    She  only  shru^gea  her  shoulders 
and  smiled  scornfully."     The  terrible  old  lady 
insinuates  that  not  only  did  she  destroy  "  Die 
Little  Dauphiness"  physically,  but  that  she  cor- 
rupted another  Dauphiuess  morally — purposely 
corrupting  her  for  ends  of   her  own.      This 
princess  would  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  royal  hoyden, 
loung  ladies  of  honour,  specially  selected  for 
the  purpose  by  the    "  old  one,"  were  placed 
about  her,  to  tempt  her  into  all  sorts  of  follies. 
She  used  to   flv  through  the  streets  of  Yer- 
eailles,  attended  only  by  one  of  her  question- 
able companions,  and  disguised  as  a  waiting 
woman.    At  Marli  she  used  often  to  be  abroad 
at  nights,  looking  for   adventures,  until  four 
in  the  morning.     Tiiis   has  the  true  flavour 
of  racy  court  scandal.    She  would  tell  her  men- 
servants  to  take  her  bv  the  feet  and  drag  her 
along  the  floor,  and  those  rascals  were  often 
heard  saying  to  each  other,  "  Come  and  let  us 
have  some  fun  with  the  duchess."    But  those 
who  know  anything  of  human  character  will 
agree  that  these  pranks  are  merely  symptoms  of 
an  indiscreet  but  perfectly  innocent  disposition. 
This  terrible  old  lady  is  not  very  nice  or  careful 
in  her  epithets.      Montespan  was  a  "perfect 
devil."    JBy  dark  allusions  and  insinuations  she 
scatters  abroad  hints  of  secret  poisonings  and 
deeds  that  shun  the  light.    "That  Eontarjge 
died  of  poison  nothing  can  be  more  certain. 
She  never  ceased  imputmi?  her  death  to  Montes- 
pan.   I  do  not  deny  or  affirm  the  charge :  but  I 
know  that  two  of  her  servants  died  at  the  same 
time  from  drinking  of  the  same  milk,  and  that 
they  declared  solemnly  they  were  poisoned." 

The  "  first  Madame "  also  died  under  suspi- 
cious circumstances.  "  It  is  certain,  says  our 
terrible  old  lady,  "that  Madame  died  of  poison, 
but,"  she  adds  handsomely,  "I  must  say,  with- 
out her  husband  having  anything  to  do  with  it. 
The  authors  of  the  plot,"  she  goes  on  to  say, 
ratlier  qualifying  this  acquittal  of  Monsieur, 
"  discussed  with  one  another  whether  he  should 
be  taken  into  the  secret.  No,  said  one,  he 
will  only  hang  us  ten  years  afterwards."  Slie 
gives  a  terrible  sketch  of  the  supposed  murderer. 

*'  A  man  named  Morel  was  the  person  whom 


they  employed  to  fetch  the  poison  from  Italy: 
and  for  his  reward  they  cot  him  a  place  about  my 
person  as  maitre  d'hoteL  After  he  had  pillaged 
me  as  well  as  he  could,  he  sold  his  office  at  a 
handsome  figure.  He  had  the  devil's  own*  wit. 
He  believed  m  nothing,  he  had  neither  faith  nor 
morals.  When  he  was  dying,  he  would  not  listen 
to  the  name  of  God,  and  said,  leave  this  poor 
carcase  alone,  it  is  good  for  notliing  more.  He 
robbed,  lied,  perjured  himself,  and  was  given  to 
the  most  revolting  excesses." 

There  are  some  more  death-bed  scenes  very 
instructive  as  a  commentary  upon  the  manners 
of  this  lax  period.  The  lantern  of  the  terrible 
old  lady  throws  a  lurid  glare  upon  these  mor- 
tuary struggles,  and  shows  the  souls  of  fashion- 
able men  and  women  passing  away.  There  was 
the  Mar^chale  de  *  *  *  who,  when  she 
was  told  there  was  no  hope,  screamed  out,  "  My 
God!  my  God!  must  I  die.  In  my  whole 
life  I  have  never  thought  once  of  death." 
No  wonder :  for  her  whole  occupation  consisted 
in  entertaining  her  admirers,  up  to  five  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  taking  snuff,  and,  adds 
the  terrible  old  lady,  "doing  rather  worse 
things."  The  end  of  the  ChevaBer  de  Lorraine, 
a  fashionable  man  of  gallantry  on  town,  was  no 
less  morally  hideous.  This  gentleman  was  sitting 
beside  "  Madame  de  Mare,  sister  of  Madame  de 
Gran^ai,"  and  telling  that  lady  some  of  his  loose 
adventures  of  the  night  previous,  when  he  was 
on  the  instant  struck  with  apoplexy.  He  never 
recovered  conscience,  and  died  within  an  hour. 

Here  is  a  picture  in  the  same  spirit.  "  When 
the  Mar^chale  de  *  *  ♦  became  ugly,  she 
nearly  lost  her  wits  with  despair.  Her  lovely 
nose  became  long  and  coarse,  and  all  mottled 
over  with  pimples;  and  on  each  pimple  she 
placed  a  patch.  The  rouge  and  white .  with 
which  she  repaired  her  face  did  not  stick  well, 
so  she  had  all  the  look  of  a  plastered  skin. 
Her  eyes  became  sunk  and  withered ;  a  more 
horrible  change  cannot  be  conceived."  The 
queen  she  mentions  as  having  an  artist  in  her 
suite  who  was  known  by  the  droll  title  of  "  Re- 
pairer of  the  Queen's  Countenance."  "  Ze  Bae- 
commodeur  du  visage  de  la  BeineJ* 

She  has  all  sorts  of  comic  court  stories,  this 
terrible  old  lady,  which  she  tells  humorously 
enough.  How  the  old  Princess  Schoenich  fell 
in  love  with  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and 
tormented  him  sadljr  with  her  admiration.  She 
worrying  him  for  his  portrait,  he  asks  her  what 
it  is  she  admires  so  much  in  him  ?  "  All,"  says 
the  old  lady ;  "  your  fine  figure !  above  all  your 
back,  so  broad  and  compact  Xvni),  and  your  noble 
legs."  How  he  sent  her  his  picture  from  Holland, 
and  when  every  one  was  mvited  to  see  it  un- 
packed, it  was  ibund  to  be  a  view  of  ids  3th:k 
only!  How  M.  de  Brancas  was  so  absent  in 
mind  that,  entering  the  chapel  one  day  where  the 
queen  was  on  her  knees  bent  down  m  devotion, 
he  took  her  for  a  Prie  Dieu,  and  knelt  down  oa 
her,  placing  his  two  elbows  on  her  shoulders* 
How  the  puke  D'Ossune  ordered  a  rich  dress 
for  a  certain  actress,  and  how  his  duchess  art- 
fully anticipated  him,  and  sent  to  the  milliner 
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and  had  it  made  np  into  a  dress  for  herself— of 
cour^  at  his  expense. 

In  short,  a  tew  minutes'  conversation  witli 
this  terrible  old  lady,  who  lived  a  good  fifty 
years  before  the  ^rand  *'  Deluge"  came,  fur- 
nishes OTerwhelminiir  testimony  to  that  tremen- 
dous convulsion.  If  there  were  this  utter  rot- 
tenness in  the  green,  what  must  it  have  been  in 
the  dry,  after  a  momentum  of  so  many  years? 


BALLOON  MAD. 

Off  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  just  five-and- 
twenty  vears  ago,  I  saw  my  simple-hearted  old 
friend,  hj  his  own  will,  drop  from  the  clouds. 
He  was  cut  from  the  tail  of  a  balloon,  sitting  in 
a  parachute  of  his  own  invention ;  the  parachute 
at  once  broke  into  ruin ;  and  with  a  sick  heart  I 
turned  my  eyes  from  the  sight  of  that  thing  like 
a  dull  drunken  day-meteor  tumbling  swiftly  and 
unsteadily  to  earth  with  a  friend's  life  at  the 
heart  of  it  thus  visibly  coming  to  its  end. 

If  he  had  but  dropped  only  an  hour  sooner 
from  the  clouds  of  that  strange  erase  by  which 
he  was  possessed !  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
madness  from  enthusiasm,  and  I  had  but  a 
youth's  instinct  of  reason  and  unreason.  It  may 
not  be  the  more  true  because  I  never  doubted, and 
I  don't  doubt  now,  that  my  poor  little  friend  and 
drawing-master,  Mr.  Cocking,  was  balloon  mad. 

He  was  indeed  one  of  the  simplest,  kindliest, 
and  happiest  of  little  men.  For  a  couple  of 
years  betore  his  death  and  up  to  the  veiy  time 
of  it,- 1  had  been  one  of  two  pupils  and  friends 
closeted  with  him  in  a  small  room,  the  sanctum 
of  his  house,  for  an  hour  or  two  on  two  evenings 
of  the  week,  with  drawing-paper,  pencils,  and 
Indian-rubber,  subject  to  the  direction  of  his 
patient  skill.  His  affectionate  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter attached  him  to  the  young. 

On  winter  evenings  he  would  sit  with  us, 
short,  round,  and  pleasantly  untidy,  unbendim? 
a  face  that  could,  on  occasion,  meet  the  welcome 
pinch  of  snuff  with  an  aspect  highly  sedate  and 
important,  over  the  frame  on  which  he  had 
mounted  paper  for  a  large  and  highly-fiuished 
sepia  drawing  of  a  balloon.  He  had  many  such 
drawiuffs  of  one  man's  and  another  man's  bal- 
loon; all  the  balloons  beautifully  large  and  brown 
and  softly  rounded,  with  their  gores  well  indi- 
cated, their  ropes  faultless,  and  their  cars  mi- 
nutely finishedf.  Costly  illustrated  folios  on 
aerostation  lay,  one  on  the  top  of  another,  on  a 
book-stand,  within  reach  of  his  little  table.  My 
impression  was  that  there  was,  for  library, 
everything  that  had  been  printed  in  French  or 
English  on  the  subject  of  btdlooning,  and  nothing 
else.  '\Yhat  Mr.  Cocking  meant  to  do  with  the 
contents  of  his  own  portfolio  of  balloon-draw- 
ings, I  did  not,  as  I  saw  its  contents  multiply, 
at  all  understand.  After  his  death  they  were 
sold,  and  whoever  possesses  them  now  possesses 
true  labours  of  love.  For,  certain  it  is  that  he 
drew  balloons  because  he  loved  them,  and  deli- 
cately stroked  with  the  sepia  over  their  fat 
sides,  as  a  lover  strokes  the  curls  of  hLs  mistress. 
Contemplation  of  balloons  might  even  have 


rounded  his  own  person.  At  any  rate  he  was 
not  fat  through  over  much  prosperity.  With 
patient  drudgery  his  right  hand  held  the  house 
over  his  head,  and  he  was  able  to  support  in 
modest  comfort,  not  only  his  wife,  but  also  two 
aged  relatives  whose  claim  on  him  was  that  they 
would  have  no  helper  were  that  hand  of  his 
withheld.  What  patient  smiling  drudgery  it 
was!  To  his  rare  delicacy  of  pencilling  he 
might  have  joined  inventive  power  as  an  artist, 
and  stood  high  in  the  profession  by  which  he 
must  live.  But  idl  his  best  energy  went  up 
in  air-bubble,  and  his  castles  in  the  air  were 
balloons.  As  it  was,  though  he  was  not  un- 
known as  a  clever  landscape-painter,  I  suspect 
that  he  found  the  perfumers  better  patrons  than 
the  public.  With  a  (juiet  unresentful  patience, 
when  he  might  not  mdulge  in  stroking  at  his 
dear  balloons,  he  would  slowly  produce,  de- 
signing as  he  drew,  a  delicately  finished  flower- 
border  for  the  label  of  somebiody's  "  Infallible 
Milk  of  Rosy  Dawn  for  Improving  the  Com- 
plexion and  removing  Freckles."  Communi- 
cative as  a  child,  he  never  expressed  either 
impatience  at  such  work  or  pleasure  in  it. 

He  never  showed  us — and  I  believe  never 
troubled  himself  to  keep  in  the  house — any  of 
the  engravings  made  from  such  designs,  beau- 
tiful as  they  often  really  were.  Yet  he  kept  in 
his  desk  and  in  his  drawers,  all  manner  of  small 
curiosities,  suggesting  greater  thoughts  not  per- 
sonal to  himself.  He  had  the  youth's  crude 
taste  for  collecting  curiosities,  ana  as  I  also  had 
such  treasures,  he  was  free  to  give.  I  am  sure 
that  he  hadn't  more  than  &ye  grains'  weight  of 
Sand  from  the  Great  Desert  of  Africa,  and  yet  he 
gave  me  two  of  them.  Poor  dear  old  Cocking ! 
The  three  grains  he  kept  were  all  the  hint  of  any 
sort  of  desert  to  be  found  at  his  fireside. 

While  we  drew,  he  talked,  and  in  hb  talk 
there  never  was  a  note  of  discontent,  an  un- 
kind word  of  any  one.  To  be  sure,  he  talked 
almost  entirely  of  balloons,  and  how  could  he  be 
anything  but  happy  when  upon  that  theme  P 
He  had  a  profound  regard  for  anybody  who  had 
climbed  the  sky.  His  mortal  enemy,  could  he 
have  had  one,  would  have  come  down  to  him 
again,  to  be  entertained  as  an  an^el  after  one 
mount  heavenward  in  Mr.  Green's  oalloon.  As 
for  the  excellent  Mr.  Green  himself,  who  was 
then  already  the  hero  of  several  hundred  as- 
cents, he  can  hardly  have  suspected  how  de- 
voutly his  old  friend  Cocking  loved  him.  Once 
there  was  great  joy  in  the  house,  for  Mr.  Green 
was  coming  to  tea.  We  t\ro  youths  (whom  our 
kind  little  teacher  could  not  so  often  see  without 
taking  us  to  his  heart  as  friends^  were  invited 
to  meet  the  great  man.  I  rememoer  the  solemn 
delight  of  our  friend's  anticipation,  and  how  his 
very  soul  went  out  in  welcome  to  his  guest.  If 
all  the  Sovereigns  in  Europe  had  been  coming  to 
drink  tea  witii  him  in  force,  he  would  without 
emotion  have  taken  in  for  them  an  extra  cottage- 
loaf  and  half-pound  of  fresh  butter.  He  would 
have  endeavoured  also,  as  a  polite  host,  not  to 
talk  balloons  while  they  sat  round  his  table,  if  he 
found  them  unwilling  to  enter  into  such  high 
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matters,  much  as  he  might  feel  the  possible 
benefit  to  society  contingent  upon  a  Balloon 
Congress  of  Sovereigns.  But  Mr.  Green  him- 
self 1  That  was  quite  another  matter.  Good- 
natured  Mr.  Green  came,  and  was  received 
with  honour ;  but,  as  it  happened  that  he  had 
just  at  that  time  a  hobby  tor  bee-keeping,  in- 
stead of  talking  Balloons  he  talked  Bees  all  the 
evening.  I  think  the  fact  that  Mr.  Green 
thought  bees  interesting,  may  have  had  its 
wei^^t  with  Mr.  Cocking.  I  am  sure  that  no 
child  disappointed  of  a  sweetmeat,  ever  went  to 
bed  so  good  as  Mr.  Cocking  did  that  night — 
without  his  balloon  talk. 

Mr.  Coeking's  bouse  stood  in  a  little  ^rden 
in  one  of  the  side  roads  between  Eenmngton 
and  Stockwell.  Either  &om  Yauxhall  or  the 
Surrey  Gardens,  balloons  were  continually  gjoing 
up  durinff  the  season ;  and  from  Mr.  Cooking's 
garden  all  the  balloons  that  went  up,  were  affec- 
tionately watched.  When  in  the  warm  summer 
evenings  our  drawing-lessons  were  transferred 
from  the  upper  sanctum  to  the  room  down  stairs 
opening  on  this  garden,  we  had,  now  and  then, 
very  short  measure  of  instruction.  Sensitive  to 
the  fiaintest  whisper  of  **  bai-loon  !**  our  friend 
was  out  througli  tne  window,  on  the  instant  when 
he  found  that  a  balloon  was  visible.  Once  out, 
there  he  would  stand  fixed  on  the  grass-plot 
with  his  chin  up.  While  there  remained  the 
tiniest  suspicion  of  an  ink-blot  up  aloft  to  gaze 
at,  there  he  remained  at  gaze.  There  is  fas- 
cination, we  all  know,  for  many  thousands  who 
are  not  balloon-mad  in  the  long  look  after  a  man 
who  has  floated  far,  far  up  int/O  the  sky.  For 
Mr.  (Docking,  it  was  utter  and  irresistible.  We 
went  on  drawing,  and  knew  that  we  must  con- 
sider our  friend  up  in  the  balloon. 

But  in  the  old  sanctum  again,  as  winter  drew 
on,  and  after  he  had  seen  his  last  season  of 
scanty  Christmas  cheer,  and  when  he  was  enthu- 
siastic with  faith  in  his  parachute  and  expecta- 
tion of  a  glorious  descent  in  it ;  when  his  own 
little  working  model  of  it,  neat  and  faultless  as 
was  all  the  work  of  his  dexterous  hands,  was 
being  hung  over,  and  talked  over,  and  explained 
again  and  again  to  us ;  the  simplicity  of  his  de- 
votion to  his  subjeet  was  most  touching.  If  be 
sought  any  fame  it  was  to  be  rem^nbered  in  the 
history  of  aerostation.  But  on  the  labour  of  his 
love  he  did  not  work  conscious  of  a  thirst  for 
fame,  and  I  never  heard  him,  in  all  Ms  pane- 
gyrics on  his  parachute,  dwell  for  a  minute  on 
the  possible  money-reward  success  would  bring ; 
though  it  may  well  be  that  he  cheered  and 
sustamed  the  patience  of  his  wife  with  that 
suggestion.  If  he  glorified  himself,  it  was  in, 
not  Dccause  of,  the  parachute.  It  was  the  parar 
chute  of  his  fancy  tliat  he  glorified  and  loved, 
as  unselfishly  as  ever  poet  loved  the  idol  of 
his  dream.  His  faith  in  it  never  wavered.  It 
resisted  every  attack,  met  every  auestion,  and 
backed  as  it  was  by  what  appearea  to  be  good 
evidence,  conquered  all  opposition  to  his  resolve 
to  prove,  at  "really  not  the  least  risk  to  his 
life,**  this  parachute  to  be  that  for  which  the 
ages  had  been  waiting. 


Its  shape  was  that  of  the  inverted  shade  of  a 
reading  lamp,  the  car  being  dependent  by  at- 
tached ropes  from  the  smaller  opening.  Years 
before,  as  a  young  man,  he  had  witnessed  the 
safe  descent  of  M.  Gamertn  in  a  parachute  of 
directly  opposite  desi^  There  was  then  great 
oscillation  at  the  moment  of  separation,  with 
risk  both  to  the  aeronaut  in  the  bfdloon,  if  it  had 
carried  one,  and  to  the  paradiute,  of  which  also 
tlie  descent  was  exceedingly  unsteady.  Mr. 
Cocking  at  that  time,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  his  death,  had  scientific  associates  ana 
tastes,  and  had. already  so  decided  a  turn  for 
balloons  that  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  aerosta- 
tion at  the  theatre  of  his  friend  Mr.  Tatham,  in 
Dorset-street,  and  with  Mr.  Tatham  and  Mr. 
(Carles  Green,  then  known,  and  afterwards 
famous,  as  an  aeronaut,  set  on  foot  his  first 
experiment.  Two  parachutes  of  some  size  were 
made :  one  upon  Gnmerin's  prinoi{>le,  the  other 
according  to  Mr.  Cooking's  suggestion ;  and  one 
fine  morning,  Mr.-Green  being  absent,  Messrs. 
Cocking  and  Tatham  took  i&k  paraehntes  to 
Hampstead  Heath,  with  a  paper  balloon  and 
means  of  inflation.  The  paper  balloon  was 
sent  up  with  a  cross  stick  hung  from  it,  the  two 
parachutes  depending  from  each  end  of  the  stick 
to  be  set  free  by  the  burning  of  touch-paper. 
The  apparatus  answered  its  purpose,  and  the 
parachutes  came  down.  Garnerin's  fell  swiftly 
with  osdllation ;  Cooking's  slowly  and  smoothly, 
travelling  also  a  much  greater '^distanoe  in  its 
descent.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  coming' 
down  himself  in  such  a  parachute,  nad  been  the 
poor  fellow's  dream  of  hope. 

He  argued  out  his  principle.  Again,  before 
his  own  descent  was  permitted,  he  sent  down  a 
model  on  the  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  from  the 
top  of  the  Monument,  and  that  too,  perversely 
and  unhappily,  descended  in  a  faultless  manner. 
A  little  gust  of  a  malicious  wind  mi^it  have 
saved  a  life.  But  here  vros  demonstration  upon 
demonstration  joined  to  argument  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  monomaniac  impelling  all  to  the 
desired  end. 

It  was  argued  that  although  the  theory  was 
good,  safety  required  an  inorease  of  resisting 
power,  consequently  of  weight,  in  the  parachute, 
out  of  proportion  to  its  capacity.  Cocking  again 
made  calculations,  and  pointed  to  his  experi- 
ments, on  the  scale  of  one-twelfth.  Even  the 
fatal  result  that  destroyed  the  iuventor,  did  not, 
perhaps,  disprove  his  case.  His  paraciiute  was 
fastened  to  the  car  of  the  balloon  by  a  rope  so 
attached  that  it  was  instantly  to  be  set  free 
upon  the  pulling,  from  the  parachute  car,  of  a 
cord  attached  to  a  trigger:  the  trigger  being,  of 
oourse,  fixed  to  the  balloon.  It  was,  from  what 
Uttle  he  could  observe  at  the  moment  of  disen- 
gagement, the  opinion  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Green, 
wiio  incurred  some  risk  himself  by  piloting  the 
**  Nassau  Balloon'*  ontheoecasion,  tliat  Cocking 
at  once  disturbed  the  balance  of  his  parachute 
hj  failing  to  let  go  the  cord  (which  passed  out- 
side its  rim  to  be  made  fast  to  the  oelloon^  at 
the  moment  when  he  pulled  the  trigger  to  which 
it  was  attached.  It  was  said,  also,  that  there  was 
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a  flaw  in  the  upper  rim  of  the  parachute,  in 
which  Mr.  Cocking  refused  to  see  justification 
iac  postponement  of  his  enterprise  when  the 
great  day  was  come,  when  all  the  world  was  oat 
to  witness  his  success,  and  when  his  life's  dream 
at  last  seemed  to  be  coming  true.  I  do  not  know 
how  these  things  really  were  ;  I  Uame  nobody, 
and  least  of  all  the  hero  of  that  misadventure. 

The  parachute  that  came  down  from  the  Mo- 
nument, we  saw  and  heard  much  of  at  our  draw- 
ing lessons  in  the  studio  that  was  now  become 
wholly  a  school  of  aerostatics.  Not  seldom 
while  we  drew,  our  friend  was  delicately  chip- 
pmg  and  earring  with  a  penknife  upon  little 
morsels  of  wooden  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
were  to  be  more  company  among  the  miniature 
^)ectators  of  his  balloon  ascent  in  a  miniature 
Gremome.  I  do  not  remember  what  gardens 
they  were,  but— small  enough  to  stand  under  a 
glass  shade  of  moderate  proportions—it  had 
been  one  of  the  pleasures  of  our  friend  to  pro- 
duce a  lively  mimature  of  the  popular  spectacle 
of  a  balloon  ascent  from  Cremome  or  whatever 
gardens,  smaller  than  Vauxhall,  were  the  Cre- 
mome of  thirty  years  ago.  He  painted  the 
tiny  walks,  modelled  the  tiny  supper-houses, 
cut  out  of  wood  and  painted  to  tne  life  the 
tiny  company  of  the  garden,  eating  and  drink- 
ing, walking,  talking.  I  think  there  were  one 
or  two  hundred  of  daintilv  cut  figures,  forming 
groups  various  in  life  and  character ;  and  above 
all  there  was  an  exquisite  model,  plank  for  plank, 
of  the  stage  on  which  the  balloon  was  inflated, 
and  from  which  it  was  to  rise.  There  were  the 
men  at  work,  there  was  the  aeronaut  directing, 
there  was  the  half-inflated  balloon  itself :  a  silken 
miniature  into  which  he  had  put  some  real  gas, 
swaying  in  the  hold  of  miniature  ropes.  We 
saw  the  last  arrivals  of  company  whittled, 
scraped,  painted,  and  provided  with  places  in 
these  liUle  gardens.  After  poor  Cooking's  deatli 
the  model  was  sold  (to  Mr.  Monck  Mason— I 
think)  for  a  hundred  pounds.  I  am  sure  that, 
on  its  own  merits,  it  was  worth  the  money. 

As  the  fatal  day  drew  near,  while  the  para- 

diuto  was  in  course  of  construction  at  Yauxhall, 

and  while  we  heard  more  about  gores  than  ever 

in  our  lives  before  or  since,  the  eyes  of  the  en- 

Uiusiast  were  at  last  gladdened  with  tbe  sight  of 

a  glorious  placard  in  red  and  blue,  without  a  hint 

of  mourning  black  in  its  face.    Thus  it  read : 

"fioYAL  Gardens,  Vavxhall, 

GRAND  DAT  FETE, 

On  Monday,  the  24M  o/  July,  1837. 

Extraordinary  Novelty  and  Combined  Attraction ! 

ascent  in  the  royal  nassau  balloon 

By  Mb,.  Gb£EN« 

and  descent  in  a  newly  inyented 

PARACHUTE 

By  Mr.  Cocking. 

"  The  proprietors  of  Vauxhall  have  the  satis- 
faction to  announce  that  they  are  enabled  to 
present  to  the  Public  another  grand  improve- 
ment connected  Trith  the  Science  of  Aerosta- 
tion; yiz.  a  Paeachute  of  an  entirely  Novel 


Construction,  by  which  a  perfectly  safe  and  easy 
descent  may  be  made  from  any  height  in  the  At- 
mosphere attainable  by  a  Balloon. 

"Mr.  Cocking,  a  gentleman  of  great  scientific 
acquirements,  having,  many  years  since,  wit- 
nessed the  descent  of  M.  Gramerin  (the  only  one 
ever  made  in  England),  was  forcibly  struck  with 
the  danger  to  which  that  gentleman  was  ex- 
posed on  account  of  some  error  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  macliinc;  and,  after  several  years 
spent  in  numerous  experiments,  he  has  snc- 
oeeded  in  discovering  the  faults  in  M.  Gamerin's 
instnunent,  and  also  in  producing 

Aw  Entirely  New  Parachute, 
which  is  allowed,  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  to  be 
constructed  on  unerring  principles.    The  form 
is  that  of 

Ah  Twvebted  Cone,  107  peet  in  Circum- 
ference ! 
which,  during  the  Descent,  is  c[uite  free  from 
osciUation ;  and  as  it  will  be  in  its  proper  form 
previous  to  the  Aseent,  it  is  not  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection of  falling  several  hundred  feet  without 
expanding,  whicK  was  the  case  with  the  Para- 
chute of  the  old  form. 

MR.   COCKING  WILL  MAKE  HIS  PIRST  DESCENT 
ON  MONDAY  NEXT,  JULY   24. 

"  The  great  power  of  the  Royal  Nassau  Bal- 
loon has  afforded  the  means  of  making  an  ex- 
periment with  the  above-named  machine,  which, 
from  its  great  weight,  would  be  impossible  with 
any  other  balloon  hitherto  constructed. 

"Hie  plan  adopted  by  M.  Gamerin  was  to 
ascend  alone  and  detach  the  parachute  from  the 
balloon,  which,  having  no  person  to  conduct 
it,  fell  in  some  very  distant  part,  and  was  either 
lost  or  destroyed;  but  Mr.  Green  has  under- 
taken to  ascend  in  the  Nassau  Balloon,  and  to 
liberate  the  parachute  himself,  a  feat  never  be- 
fore attempted  by  any  aeronaut. 

THE    PARACHUTE   WILL    BE    EXHIBITED  PBE- 
YIOUS  TO  IT8  ASCENT," 

The  admission  was  half-a-crown,  the  ascent 
was  to  be  at  five,  and  there  was  to  be  the  usual 
Vauxhall  entertainment  in  the  evening.  I  did  not 
go  to  the  gardens.  Living  close  to  them,  I 
was  where  the  essential  thing,  the  perilous  de- 
scent, could  be  seen  in  its  whole  course  from  a 
terrace  on  the  house-top,  undisturbed  by  crowds, 
and  with  nothing  whatever  to  impede  the  view. 
Though  influenced  like  others  by  long  contact 
with  his  tone  of  perfect  confidence,  I  dare  say 
I  was  more  nervous  about  the  parachute  than 
poor  Cocking  himself  that  afternoon ;  certainly 
ifone  of  his  fiicnds  could  have  been  in  the  mood 
to  hear  the  Yauxhall  comic  singer,  and  the 
scraping  of  the  bands.  Quietly,  then,  as  one  of  a 
household  of  his  friends,  I  saw  the  balloon,  with 
the  parachifte  attached,  go  up  into  the  summer 
evening  air  ;  saw  the  poor  fellow  wave  his  last 
adieu  to  this  world ;  wished  that  he  had  not 
rashly  floated  so  far  and  gone  so  lii^  before  ho 
detached  himself ;  and  then—saw  him  descend 
in  wreck,  so  instant,  that  the  pulling  of  the 
trigger  of  a  pistol  pointed  to  his  brain  could  not 
have  seemea  to  slay  him  more  immediately.  The 
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balloon  siddenlj  and  rapidly  shot  up  into  the 
sky.  The  parachute  came  toppling  through  the 
lower  air,  a  hopeless  ruin.  It  fell  at  Lee,  and 
here  not  only  was  the  parachute  carried  away 
piecemeal,  but  the  dead  man's  ^urse  was  stolen 
from  his  pocket ;  his  watch,  his  snuff-box,  his 
eye-glass  were  taken ;  even  the  cap  was  stolen 
from'  his  bead ;  the  shoes  were  pulled  from  his 
feet,  the  buttons  from  his  dress. 

Of  Cooking's  last  mind  on  the  subject  of  his 
parachute  I  have,  in  an  imperfect  newspaper 
cutting,  a  record  by  Professor  Faraday.  Mr. 
Faraday's  authority*^  having  been  cited  at  the 
inquest,  he  wrote  to  a  daily  newspapeV  as  fol- 
lows : — "  I  knew  Mr.  Cockmg  long  ago,  was  a 
fellow  member  with  him  at  the  City  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  heard  him  deliver  the  lec- 
ture twenty-three  years  since,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Gye  at  the  inquest;  and* the  recollection  of  his 
companionship,  abilities,  and  kindness  at  that 
time  adds  greatly  to  my  feelings  of  sorrow  for 
his  melancholy  death.  I  did  not  know  that  he 
thought  of  putting  his  parachute  to  the  proof 
by  a  descent  until  I  saw  his  intention  announced 
in  the  papers,  and  did  not  see  him  or  the  para- 
chute until  the  day  of  the  descent.  He  then 
asked  me  at  the  gardens  my  opinion  of  its  safety, 
and  I  said  that,  as  to  its  capability  of  retarding 
his  descent,  it  was  purely  a  matter  of  calculation 
into  which  I  could  not  go.  He  said  that  he  had 
made  both  experiments  and  calculations,  and  was 
fully  assured  the  velocity  of  descent  would  not 
be  greater  than  that  of  a  man  fallmg  from  a 
heignt  of  two  feet.  I  then  remarked  upon  the 
weakness  of  the  construction,  especially  of  the 
upper  ring,  and  asked  why  he  had^not  given  it  a 
form  better  able  to  resist  coUapsion  ?  Why  it 
was  not  assisted  by  stretchers,  or  bracing,  &c.  ? 
He  gave  me  the  same  answer  generally  that  he 
liad  given  to  Mr.  Gye,  that  it  was  strong 
enough,  and  that  he  objected  to  more  weight 
above.  I  made  other  objections,  as,  for  instance, 
to  the  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  parachute, 
the  place  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  &c.,  but 
finding  him  perfectly  satisfied  with  nis  prepara- 
tions and  resolved  to  ascend  (as  b  fully  proved 
by  the  evidence  on  the  inquest),  finding,  also,  by 
the  care  of  Mr.  Gye  that  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  enable  him  to  abandon  his  intention  at 
any  moment,  I  desisted  from  making  fdrther 
remarks,  which  might  tend  to  disturb  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  though  they  would  not  have  pre- 
vented his  ascent.  I,  however,  said  not  a  word 
to  him  to  advance  his  going ;  but,  being  doubtful 
and  anxious,  had  expressed  myself  so  to  some  on 
the  ground,  and  amongst  others  to  Mr.  Green, 
who  asking  me  whether  I  would  rather  be  in  his 
or  Mr.  Cooking's  situation,  I  said  in  his ;  and 
this  he  told  to  Mr.  Cocking  in  my  hearing.  With 
these  feelings  on  my  mind  I  retired  in  part,  and 
did  not  speak  to  Mr.  Cocking  for  the  last  hour 
and  a  half. 

"Hearing  that  Mr.  Mason  was  disturbing 
Mr.  Cocking's  attention,  I  did  venture  to  say  to 


the  former  gentleman  that,  as  Mr.  Cocking  was 
resolved  to  ascend,  I  thought  it  unwise.  Mr. 
Mason  told  me  that  he  had  made  calculations, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  the.  descent  would 
be  a  very  rapid  one.  I  observed  that  Mr. 
Cocking  had  also  told  me  he  had  made  expert* 
inents  and  calculations,-  the  results  of  which 
were  that  the  descent  would  be  slow.  Mr.  Mason's 
objections  and  calculations,  as  far  as  I  know,  had 
no  relation  to  the  strength  of  the  parachute,  or 
to  the  actual  cause  of  the  failure  and  sad  result. 

''The  opinion  given  by  Mr.  Green  and  Mr. 
Gye  (who  appear  to  me  to  be  the  best  judges 
under  the  circumstances)  regarding  the  failure 
of  the  parachute,  makes  me  glad  tnat  I  said  no 
more  to  Mr.  Cocking  than  I  aid.  •  The  retention 
of  the  rope  attached,  to  the  balloon  at  the  mo- 
ment of  separation  may  have  been  due  to  some 
disturbance  of  mind  through  anxiety,  thus  bring* 
ing  on  the  fatal  termination ; ** 

Here  ends  my  newspaper  cutting.  If  the 
rope  theory  be  true,  however,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  fear  caused  Cocking  to  keep  the 
rope  too  long  in  his  hand.  He  was  not  capable 
of  doubting  the  perfection  of  his  parachute,  and 
he  pulled  the  fatal  tri^er,  I  am  quite  sure,  with 
a  confident  exultation  that  may  have  been  as 
destructive  of  cool  presence  of  mind  as  fear  itself. 

As  I  have  remembered  that  the  dead  man's 
shoes  were  stolen  from  his  feet,  let  me^ot  forget 
the  spirit  of  human  kindness  that  his  fat« 
awakened.  His  life  had  not  been  that  of  a 
money-maker;  he  had  but  laboriously  earned 
bread  aa  he  ate  it,  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  the 
two  infirm  women  whom  he  had  made  it  part  of 
his  life's  duty  tQ  support.  The  sale  of  his  little 
model,  and  of  his  balloon  books  and  drawings, 
paid  his  debts.  Beyond  this,  the  efforts  .  of 
iriends  produced  a  fund,  trivial  indeed  as  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  a  patient  man's  unflinching 
labour  year  by  :[ ear,  yet  sufficient  to  stay  for 
the  moment  all  pinch  of  distress,  and  to  provide 
for  the  widow,  who  became  a  governess,  a  little 
life  annuity.  The  Queen  generously  headed  with 
fifty  pounds  a  subscription-list,  that  attained  to 
no  great  lenfftL  The  proprietors  of  Yauxhall 
gave  the  garaeus  for  a  benefit,  of  which  the  ex- 

Eenses  for  gas  and  advertisements  reached  a 
undred  and  nine  pounds,  and  the  receipts  were 
a  hundred  and  eighty.  But,  half  the  money 
gained  for  the  widow  at  Yauxhall  was  presently 
lost  by  another  benefit,  at  the  Hackney  Gardens, 
of  which  the  receipts  were  twenty-two  pounds, 
the  expenses  sixty-three.  The  London  Gas 
Company  that  had  provided  the  means  of  taking 
up  the  parachute,  and  was  only  in  the  remotest 
way  a  party  tc  the  disaster,  generously  sub- 
scribed thirty  pounds  to  the  widow's  fund. 
Manv  withheld  active  sympathy  for  affliction 
whiclk  they  held  to  be  caused  by  a  most  rash 
adventure ;  for  how  could  they  be  told  then,  the 
true  story  of  the  child-hearted  enthusiast,  wlicii 
it  would  have  been  cold  desecration  to  lay  baro 
the  simple  secrets  of  his  home ! 
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CHAFTEB  II. 

The  tall  man  who  had  passed  Gapiam  Wragge, 
in  the  dark,  proceeded  rapidly  along  the  public 
walk,  struck  off  across  a  little  waste  patch  of 
ground,  and  entered  the  open  door  of  the  Aldbo- 
rough  Hotel.  The  light  in  the  passt^,  falling 
full  on  his  face  as  he  passed  it,  proved  the  truth 
of  Captairf  Wragge's  surmise,  and  showed  the 
stranger  to  be  Mr.  Eirke  of  the  merchant  ser- 
vice. 

Meeting  the  lan^ord  in  the  passage,  Mr.  Kirke 
nodded  to  him  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old 
customer.  "  Have  you  got  the  paper  ?"  he  asked; 
"I  want  to  look  at  the  visitors'  list." 

"  I  have  got  it  in  my  room,  sir,"  said  the  land- 
lord, leading  the  way  into  a  parlour  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  "  Are  there  any  friends  of  yours 
staying  here,  do  you  think  ?" 

Without  replying,  the  seaman  turned  to  the 
list,  as  soon  as  the  newspaper  was  placed  in  his 
hand,  and  ran  his  finger  down  it,  name  by  name. 
The  finger  suddenly  stopped  at  this  line :  "  Sea- 
View  Cottage;  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone."  Kirke  of 
the  mercliant  service  repeated  the  name  to  him- 
self;  and  put  down  the  paper  thoughtfully. 

*'Have  you  found  anybody  you  know,  cap- 
tain?" asked  the  landlord. 

"  I  have  found  a  name  I  know— a  name  my 
father  used  often  to  speak  of  in  his  time.  I^ 
this  Mr.  Vanstone  a  family  man?  Do  you  know 
if  there  is  a  young  lady  in  the  house  ?" 

"  I  oan*t  say,  captain.  My  wife  will  be  here 
directly :  she  is  sure  to  know.  It  must  have 
been  some  time  ago,  if  your  father  knew  this  Mr. 
Vanstone?" 

"  It  wat  some  time  ago.  My  father  knew  a 
subaltern  officer  of  that  name,  when  he  was  with 
his  regiment  in  Canada.  It  would  be  curious  if 
the  person  here  turned  out  to  be  the  same  man— 
and  if  that  young  lady  was  his  daughter." 

"Excuse  me,  captain— but  the  young  lady 
seems  to  hang  a  little  on  your  mind,"  said  the 
landlord,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

Mr.  Kirke  looked  as  if  the  form  which  his 
host's  good  humour  had  just  taken,  was  not  quite 
to  his  mind.  He  returned  abruptly  to  the 
subaltern  officer  and  the  regiment  in  Canada. 


"  That  poor  fellow's  stoiy  was  as  miserable  a 
one  as  ever  I  heard,"  he  said,  looking  back  again 
absently  at  the  visitors'  list. 

"  Would  there  be  any  harm  in  telling  it,  sir  ?" 
asked  the  landlord.  "  Miserable  or  not— a  story's 
a  story,  when  you  know  it  to  be  true." 

Mr.  Kirke  hesitated.  "  I  hardly  think  I  should 
be  doing  right  to  tell  it,"  he  said.  "  If  this  man, 
or  any  relations  of  his,  are  still  alive,  it  is  not  a 
story  they  might  like  strangers  to  know.  All  I 
can  tell  you  is,  that  my  father  was  the  salvation 
of  that  young  officer,  under  very  dreadful 
circumstances.  They  parted  in  Canada.  My 
father  remained  with  his  regiment:  the  young 
officer  sold  out  and  returned  to  England — and 
from  that  moment  they  lost  sight  of  each  other. 
It  would  be  curious  if  this  Vanstone  here  was 
the  same  man.    It  would  be  curious " 

He  suddenly  checked  himself,  just  as  another 
reference  to  "  the  young  lady"  was  on  the  point 
of  passing  his  lips.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
landlord's  wife  came  in ;  and  Mr.  Kirke  at  once 
transferred  his  inquiries  to  the  higher  authority 
in  the  house. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  Mr.  Vanstone 
who  is  down  here  on  the  visitors'  list  ?"  asked 
the  sailor.    "  Is  he  an  old  man  ?" 

"He's  a  miserable  little  creature  to  look  at," 
replied  the  landkdy— "but  he's  not  old,  cap- 
tain!" 

"  Then  he  is  not  the  man  I  mean.  Perhaps, 
he  is  the  man's  son?  Has  he  got  any  ladies  with 
him?" 

The  landlady  tossed  her  head,  and  pursed  up 
her  lips  disparagingly. 

"  He  has  a  housekeeper  with  him,"  she  said. 
"A  middle-aged  person— not  one  of  my  sort.  I 
dare  say  I'm  wrong— but  1  don't  like  a  dressy 
woman  in  her  station  of  life." 

Mr.  Kirke  began  to  look  puzzled.  "I  must 
have  made  some  mistake  about  the  house,"  he 
said.  "  Surely  there's  a  kwn  cut  octagon-shape 
at  Sea-View  Cottage,  and  a  white  flag-staff  in 
the  middle  of  the  gravel  walk  ?" 

"  That's  not  Sea  View,  sir !  It's  North  Shin- 
gles you're  talking  of.  Mr.  Bygrave's.  His  wife 
and  his  niece  came  here,  by  the  coach,  to-day. 
His  wife's  tall  enough  to  be  put  in  a  show,  and 
the  worst  dressed  woman  I  ever  set  eyes  on.  But 
MissBygrave  i9.worth  looking  at,  if  I  may  venture 
to  say  so.  She's  the  finest  girl,  to  my  mind,  we've 
had  at  Aldborough  for  many  a  long  day.    I 
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wonder  who  they  are !  Do  you  know  the  name, 
captain?" 

"  No/'  Aid  Mr.  Ebke,  witii  a  shade  of  disap- 
pointment on  his  dark,  weath«rbeateb  ha»;  "1 
never  heard  the  name  before." 

After  replying  in  those  words,  he  rose  te  tafe 
his  leave.  The  landlord  vainly  invited  him  to 
drink  a  parting  glass;  the  landlady  vwriy 
pressed  him  to  stay  aKother  ten  minutes,  and 
try  a  cup  of  tea.  He  <»ly  replied  that  his  sister 
expected  him,  and  that  he  must  return  to  the 
parsonage  immediately. 

On  leaving  the  faotei,  Mr.  Kirke  set  his  faee 
westward,  aad  walked  inland  along  tiie  high 
road,  as  fast  as  the  davkness  would  let  him. 

"  Bygrave  ?"  he  thought  to  himself.  ''Now  I 
know  her  naBne^how  mict  am  Ithe  wiser  for  it ! 
If  it  had  been  Yaaskme,  my  father's  som  mi^t 
have  had  a  dianoe  of  making  acquafaatanoe  i^ 
her."  He  stapped,  aoid  looked  back  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Aldborougb.  "TV hat  a  fool  Ian!"  he 
burst  out  soddealy,  striking  his  atiok  oft  the 
ground.  "Iwasfoiiylast  birthday."  He  turned, 
and  went  on  again  faster  than  ever— his  head 
down;  his  resolute  black  eyes  searching  the  dark- 
ness on  the  land  a»  they  had  seaidied  it  any 
a  time  On  the  sea;,  from  tiie  deck  of  his  ship. 

After  more  tlum  an  hour's  walking,  he  reached 
a  village,  with  a  primitive  little  church  and  par- 
sonage nestled  together  in  a  hollow.  He  entered 
the  house  by  the  back  way,  and  found  his  sister, 
the  clergyman's  wife,  sittbgalone  over  her  work 
in  the  parlour. 

''Where  is  your  hasband,  Lizzie?"  he  asked, 
taking  a  chair  in  a  oomer. 

"  Wiltiam  has  gone  out  to  see  a  siek  penon. 
He  had  just  time  enough,  before  he  went,"  she 
added,  with  a  smile,  "  to  tell  rae  about  the  young 
lady;  and  he  dedanss  he  will  never  tnist  hunself 
at  Aldborough  witii  you  again,  until  you  are  a 
steady  mairied  man."  She  stepped;  and  looked 
at  her  brother  more  attentivdy  than  she  had 
looked  at  him  yet.  "Bobert!"  she  said,  laying 
aside  her  work,  and  suddenly  crossing  the  room 
to  him.  "  Yon  look  anxious,  you  look  distr^sed. 
William  only  laughed  about  your  meeting  with 
the  yoong  lady.  Is  it  serious?  Tell  me,  what 
is  she  like?" 

He  turned  his  head  away  at  the  question. 

She  Uxk  a  stool  at  his  feet,  and  persisted  in 
looking  up  at  him.  "  Is  it  serious,  Robert  ?"  she 
repeated,  softly. 

Kirke's  weatberbeaten  face  was  aoonstomed  to 
no  conoeahnents— it  answered  for  him  before  he 
spoke  a  word.  **  Don't  tell  your  husband  till  I 
am  gone,"  he  said,  with  a  roughness  quite  new 
in  liis  sister's  experience  of  him.  "I  know  I 
only  deserve  to  be  laughed  at—but  it  hurts  me, 
for  all  that." 

**  Hurts  you  ?"  she  repeated,  in  astomshment. 

"  You  can't  think  me  half  such  a  fool,  Lizzie, 
as  I  think  mysdf,"  pursued  Eirke,  bitterly. 
"A  man  at  my  age  ought  to  know  better.  I 
didn't  set  eyes  on  her  for  as  much  as  a  minute 
altogether;  and  there  I  have  been,   hanging 


about  the  place  till  after  nightfall,  on  the  chance 
of  seeing  her  again— skulking^  I  should  have 
called  it,  if  I  faad  fovnd  one  ef  mf  men  doing 
what  I  have  been  doing  roj«e)f.  I  belief  e  I'm 
bewitched.  She's  a  mere  girl,  Lizzie,— I  doubt 
if  8he'»  ifot  of  her  teens  —  I'm  old  enough  to 
be  her  father;  It's  all  one:  she  stops  in  my 
mind  in  spite  of  m&  I've  had  her  face  looking 
at  mdr  tiirough  the  pitdi  daikness,  every  step  of 
the  wa^  to  tfaia  bcraee;  and  it's  looking  at  me 
now'-as  plain  as  I  see  yours,  and  plainer." 

He  rose  impatiently,  and  began  to  walk  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  the  room.  His  sister 
looked  after  him  with  surprise^  as  well  as  sym- 
pathy, expressed  in  herfaee.  IVom  his  boyhood 
upwards,  she  had  always  been  accustomed  to  see 
him  master  of  himself.  Years  smce,  in  the  fail- 
ing fortunes  of  the  family,  he  had  been  their 
example  and  their  support.  She  had  heard  of 
him,  in  the  desperate  emeigencies  of  a  life  at 
sea,  when  handreds  oi  his  Mow-oreatuies  had 
looked  to  his  steady  self-possession  for  rescue 
from  doae-tfareaieningdea&— and  had  not  looked 
in  vain.  Never,  in  ail  her  life  before,  had  Us 
flDster  seen  the  balance  of  tiiat  cahn  and  equal 
mind  lost,  as  die  saw  it  lost  now. 

"  How  can  you  talk  so  unreasonably  about 
your  age  and  yourself?"  she  said.  "There  is 
not  a  woman  a^ve;,  Robert,  who  is  good  enough 
for  you.    What  is  her  name  ?'* 

"Bygrave.    Doyouknowitr 

"No.  But  I  might  soon  make  aoquaint&noe 
with  hcff.  If  we  only  had  a  little  time  More  us ; 
if  Lcould  only  get  to  Aldborough  and  see  her— 
but  you  are  going  away  tonnorrow;  your  ship 
sails  at  the  end  of  the  week." 

''Thank  God  for  that !"  said  Eirke,  fervently. 

"Are  you  gkd  to  be  going  away?"  she  aeked, 
more  and  moie  amazed  at  Mm. 

"Bight  ghid,  Lizzie  for  my  own  sake,  li  I 
ever  s^  to  my  senses  again,  I  riiall  find  my 
wi^backtothemonl^dec^ofmyship.  This 
girl  has  got  between  me  and  my  thoughts 
already:  she  shan't  go  a  step  farther,  and  get 
between  me  and  my  duty.  I'm  determined  on 
that.  Eocd  as  I  -am,  I  have  sense  enough  \eh 
not  to  trust  mysdf  within  easy  hail  of  Aldbo- 
rough to-moiTow  morning:  I'm  good  for  anotiier 
twenty  miks  of  walking— and  I'll  begin  my 
journey  baek  to-night." 

His  sister  started  up,  and  caught  him  fast  by 
the  arm.  "Robert!**  she  eschdmed;  "you're 
not  serious  ?  You  don't  mean  to  leave  us  on  foot, 
alone  in  the  dark?" 

"It's  only  saving  good-by,  my  dear,  the  last 
thing  at  night,  instead  of  Ihe  first  thmg  in  the 
morning,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile.  "Try 
and  mtdce  allowances  for  me,  Lizzie.  My  bfe 
has  been  passed  at  sea;  and  I'm  not  used  to 
having  my  mmd  upset  in  this  way.  Men  ashore 
are  used  to  it ;  men  ashore  can  take  it  easy.  I 
can't.  If  I  stopped  here,  I  shouldn't  rest.  If  I 
waited  till  to-morrow,  I  should  only  be  going 
back  to  have  another  look  at  her.  I  don't  want 
to  feel  more  ashamed  of  myself  than  I  do  already. 
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I  vant  to  fight  my  my  huk  to  my  dvtf  aod 
myself,  without  stopping  to  think  twiee  about  it. 
Darknesa  is  nothing  to  me—^rm  used  to  dark- 
ness. I  have  got  tke  high  xoad  to  m^  on, 
and  I  (uuft  lose  my  way.  Let  me  go^  Lkaie ! 
The  only  sweetheart  I  have  aay  boi^ioss  with, 
at  my  age,  is  my  ship.  Let  me  get  hfttk  to 
her!" 

His  sisler  still  kept  her  hold  of  his  anu^  and 
still  pleaded  with  him  to  stay  till  the  moining. 
He  listened  to  her  with  peifeet  patieince  and  kindr 
ness— but  she  nerer  shook  his  determination  for 
an  instant. 

''What  am  I  to  say  to  William?"  she  pleacted. 
''  What  will  he  think,  when  he  oomes  back,  and 
finds  yon  gone?" 

"  Tell  hLn  I  havQ  taken  the  adrioe  he  gave  ns, 
in  his  sermon  last  Sunday.  I  ha^e  tamed  my 
back  an  the  world,  the  fleah,  and  the  deWl." 

''How  can ypu  talk so^Bobert!  And tiie boys 
too— you  lUKxmisednot to  go  without  bidding  the 
boys  good-by/' 

"That's  true.  I  made  my  little  nephews  a 
promise;  and  I'll  keep  it"  He  kicked  off  his 
shoes,  as  he  spoke^  on  the  mat  outside  the  door. 
"Light  me  np-stairs»  Liaaie;  I'll  bid  tibe  two 
boys  good-by  without  waking  them." 

She  saw  the  usdessness  of  resisting  him  any 
longer ;  and,  taking  the  eandle,  went  before  him 
up-staiiB. 

The  boya— both  young  children— were  sleeping 
together  in  the  same  bed.  The  youngest  was 
his  unole's  favourite,  and  was  called  by  his 
ancle's  name.  He  lay  peaoefully  asleep,  with  a 
rough  little  toy  ship  hogged  £ut  in  hu  arms. 
Kirke's  eyes  softoied  as  he  stole  on  tiptoe  to  the 
child's  side,  and  kissed  him  with  the  gentleness 
of  a  woman.  "  Poor  little  man !"  said  the  sailm^ 
tendedy.  "He  is  as  fond  of  his  ship  as  I  was  at 
his  age.  I'll  cut  him  out  a  better  one  when.  I 
come  back.  Will  you  give  me  my  nephew  one  of 
these  days,  Lizzie,  and  wiU  you  kt  me  mMke  a 
sailor  of  bun  ?" 

"  Qh,  Eobert  if  you  were  only  maoied  and 
happy,  as  I  am  I" 

"The  time  has  gone  by,  mfy  dear.  I  most 
make  the  best  of  it  as  I  am,  with,  my  little 
nephew  theve  to  help  me." 

He  left  the  room.  His  sister^s  teen  fell  £ut 
as  she  followed  him  into  the  pariour.  "There 
is  something  so  forlorn  and  dreadful  in  your 
leaving  us  hke  this,"  she  said.  "  Shall  I  go  to 
Aldborough  to-morrow,  Ec^ert,  and  try  if  I  can 
get  acquainted  with  her,  for  your  sake  ?" 

"Nol"  he  replied.  "Let  her  be.  If  it's 
ordered  that  I  am  to  see  that  girl  again,  I  skall 
see  her.  Leave  it  to  the  Mure,  and  you  leave  it 
right."  He  put  on  his  shoes,  and  took  up  his 
hat  and  sti<^.  "I  won't  over-walk  myadV'  he 
said,  cheeifoliy.  "If  the  coach  doesn't  over- 
take me  on  the  road,  I  can  wait  for  it  where  I 
stop  to  breakfast  Dry  your  eyes,  my  dear ;  and 
give  me  a  kiss." 

She  was  Uke  her  brother,  in  features  and  com- 
plexion; and  she  had  a  touch  of  her  brother's 


spiiit'--6be  dashed  amiy  the  teana,  and  took  her 
leave  of  him  bravely. 

"  I  shall  be  back  in.a  year's  time,"  said  Eirkc^ 
falling  into  his  old  sailor-like  way,  at  the  door. 
"  I'll  bring  you  a  China  shawl»  Lizi^,  and  a  chest 
of  tea  £Dr  your  st(Mre*roem.  Don't  let  the  boys 
forget  me;  and  don't  think  I'm  doing  wrong  to 
leave  you  in  this  way .  I  know  I'm  doing  right. 
G6d  bless  you  and  keep  yon,  my  dear— and  your 
husband,  and  your  ehildranl   Qood-by !" 

He  etoeped,  and  kissed  her.  She  ran  to  the 
docNT  to  look  after  him.  A  puff  of  air  eztiiib- 
gnisbed  the  eaBdle--*and  ib»  black  night  shut 
him  out  from  her  in  an  instant 

Three  dayaafterwards,  the  first-class  merchant- 
man, IXEisvEBAJKUB-rKirke,  commander— sailed 
from  London  for  the  China  Sea. 

CHAPTBBIIL  * 

TsB  tlireatenmg  of  storm  and  ebange  passed 
away  with  the  night.  When  morning  rose  over 
Aldborou^  the  sun  was  master  in  the  blue 
heaven,  and  the  waves  were  rippling  gaUy  under 
the  summer  breeae. 

At  an  hour  when  no  otibtr  visitois  to  the 
watering-place  were  yet  astir,  the  indefakigahle 
Wragge  appeared  at  the  door  of  North  Shingles 
Yiila,  and  direi^ed  his  steps  northward,  with  a 
neatly^boond  oopy  of  Jcqnoe's  "  Seientifio  Bia* 
logocs"  in  hit  hand.  Arriving  at  the  waste  ground 
beyond  tke  houses;,  he  deseended  to  the  beaeh, 
and  opened  Ids  book.  The  intecriew  of  the  past 
night  had  8haq)ened  his  perception  of  the  ^ffi- 
cutties  to  be  enoonnterod  in  the  eoming  enter- 
prise. He  was  now  doubly  determined  to  try  the 
cfaaraoteristio  experiment  at  whidi  he  had  hinted 
in  bis  letter  to  Magdalen:  andio  oonoentrate  on 
himsebMn  the  ehoraoter  of  a  lemrkably  well- 
infonned  man— the  entire  interest  and  attention 
of  the  fonnidable  Mrs.  Leoount 

Sbvingtaken  his  doseof  ready-made  scienoe 
(to  use  Us  own  expnsskm)  the  first  thing  in 
the  mormmr,  on  on  empty  siomaeh,  C^)taia 
Wragge  joined  hia  small  fiunily  eirole  at  brei^ 
fast-time,  inflated  witii  information  for  the  day. 
He  obsorvcd  that  Magdaleifa  faee  showed  plain 
signs  of  a  sleepless  nighi.  She  made  no  oom- 
pJaint:  her  manner  was  eomposed,  aad  her 
temper  pedeetly  under  control.  Mrs.  Wragge 
— lefre^d  by  some  thiiteoi  oonsecative  hours 
of  unmtemxpted  repose— was  in  exoeUent  spirits, 
and  up  at  heel  (for  a  wonder)  with  both  shoes. 
She  broiNdit  with  her  into  the  room  several  large 
^els  of  tissne  paper,  out  crisply  into  myste- 
rious adl  many-v«ryiBgibrm8>  which  immediatdy 
provoked  from  her  husband  the  short  and  sharp 
question,  "What  have  you  got  there  P' 

"Pattems,  captain,"  said  Mrs.  Wrag^,  in 
timidly  conciliating  tones.  "I  went  shopping 
in  Lon^,  and  bought  an  Oriental  Cashmere 
Eobe.  It  cost  a  deal  of  money ;  and  I'm  going 
to  try  and  save,  by  making  it  myself.  I've 
got  my  pattems,  and  my  dressmaking  direc- 
tions written  out  as  phun  as  print.    TQ  be 
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very  tidy,  caplaun ;  I'll  keep  in  my  own  comer, 
if  yon'U  please  to  give  me  one ;  and  whether  my 
head  Buzzes,  or  whether  it  don't,  I'll  sit  straight 
at  my  work  all  the  same." 

"You  will  do  your  work,"  said  the  captain, 
sternly,  "when  you  know  who  you  are,  who  I 
am,  and  who  that  young  lady  is—not  before, 
Show  me  your  shoes !  Good.  Show  me  your 
cap!    Good.    Make  the  breakfast." 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Mrs.  Wragge  re- 
ceived her  orders  to  retire  to  an  adjoining  room, 
and  to  wait  there  until  her  husband  came  to 
release  her.  As  soon  as  her  back  was  turned, 
Captain  Wragge  at  once  resumed  the  conversa- 
tion which  had  been  suspended,  by  Magdalen's 
own  desire,  on  the  preceding  night.  The  ques- 
tions he  iiow  put  to  her,  all  related  to  the  sub- 
ject of  her  visit  in  disguise  to  Noel  Van- 
stone'^  house.  They  were  the  questions  of  a 
thoroughly  clear-headed  man— short,  searching, 
and  straight  to  the  point.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour's  time,  he  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  every  incident  that  had  happened  in  Vaux- 
hallWalk. 

The  conclusions  which  the  captain  drew,  after 
gaining  his  information,  were  clear  and  easily 
stated. 

On  the  adverse  side  of  the  question,  he  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  Mrs.  Lecount  had 
certainly  detected  her  visitor  to  be  disguised ; 
that  she  had  never  really  left  the  room,  though 
she  might  have  opened  and  shut  the  door;  and 
that  on  both  the  occasions,  therefore,  whenMag- 
dalen  had  been  betrayed  into  speaking  in  her 
own  voice,  Mrs.  Lecount  had  heard  her.  On 
the  favourable  side  of  the  question,  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  the  painted  face  and  eye- 
lids, the  wig,  and  the  padded  cloak  had  so 
effectually  concealed  Magdalen's  identity,  that 
she  might,  in  her  own  person,  defy  the  house- 
keeper's closest  scrutiny,  so  far  as  the  matter 
of  appearance  was  concerned.  The  difficulty 
of  deceiving  Mrs.  Lecoimt's  ears,  as  well  as 
her  eyes,  was,  he  readily  admitted,  not  so  easily 
to  be  disposed  of.  But  looking  to  the  fact  that 
Magdalen,  on  both  the  occasions  when  she  had 
forgotten  herself,  had  spoken  in  the  heat  of  anger, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  her  voice  had  every  rea- 
sonable chance  of  escaping  detection— if  she  care- 
fully avoided  all  outbursts  of  temper  for  tlie 
future,  and  spoke  in  those  more  composed  and 
ordinary  tones  of  her  voice,  which  Mrs.  Lecount 
bad  not  yet  heard.  Upon  the  whole,  the  captain 
-  was  inclined  to  pronounce  the  prospect  hopeful, 
if  one  serious  obstacle  were  cleared  away  at  the 
outset-- that  obstacle  being  nothing  less  than 
the  presence  on  the  scene  of  action  of  Mrs. 
Wragpe. 

To  Magdalen's  surprise,  when  the  course  of 
her  narrative  brought  her  to  the  story  of  the 
ghost.  Captain  Wragge  listened  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  was  more  annoyed  than  amused  by  what 
he  heard.  When  she  had  done,  he  plainly  told 
her  that  her  unlucky  meeting  on  the  stairs  of  the 
lodging-house  with  Mrs.  Wragge  was,  in  his 


opinion,  the  most  serious  of  all  the  accidents  tiiat 
had  happened  in  Vauxball  Walk. 

"I  can  deal  with  the  difficulty  of  my  wife's 
stupidity,"  he  said,  "as  I  have  often  dealt  with 
it  before.  I  can  hammer  her  new  identity  info 
her  head,  but  I  can't  hammer  the  ghost  out  of  it. 
We  have  no  security  that  the  woman  in  the  ?cvqj 
cloak  and  poke  bonnnet  may  not  come  back  to 
her  recollection,  at  the  most  critical  time,  and 
under  the  most  awkward  circumstances.  In 
plain  English,  my  dear  girl,  Mrs.  Wragge  is  a 
pitfal  under  our  feet  at  every  ptep  we  take." 

"If  we  are  aware-  of  the  pitfal,"  said  Mag- 
dalen, *'  we  can  take  our  measures  for  avoiding 
it.    What  do  you  propose  ?" 

"I  propose,"  replied  the  captam,  "the  tem- 
porary removal  of  Mrs.  Wragge.  Speaking 
purely  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  I  can't 
afford  a  total  separation  from  her.  You  hare 
often  read  of  very  poor  people  being  suddenly 
enriched,  by  legacies  reaching  them  from  remote 
and  unexpected  quarters  ?  Mrs.  Wragge's  case, 
when  I  married  her,  was  one  of  these.  An 
elderly  female  relative  shared  the  favours  of 
fortune,  on  that  occasion,  with  my  wife ;  and  if 
I  only  keep  up  domestic  appearances,  I  happen 
to  know  that  Mrs.  Wragge  will  prove  a  second 
time  profitable  to  me,  on  that  elderly  relative's 
death.  But  for  this  circumstance,  I  should  pi-o- 
bably  long  since  have  transferred  my  wife  to  the 
care  of  society  at  large— in  the  agreeable  con- 
viction that  if  I  didn't  support  her,  somebody 
else  would.  Although  I  can't  afford  to  take  this 
course,  I  see  no  objection  to  having  her  comfort- 
ably boarded  and  lodged  out  of  our  way,  for  the 
time  being — say,  at  a  retired  farm-house,  in  tlie 
character  of  a  lady  in  infirm  mental  health.  You 
would  find  the  expense  triflmg ;  /  should  find  the 
relief  unutterable.  What  do  you  say?  Shalll 
pack  her  up  at  once,  and  take  her  away  by  the 
next  coach  P" 

"  No !"  replied  Magdalen,  fiimly.  "  Tlie  poor 
creature's  life  is  hard  enough  already ;  I  won't 
help  to  make  it  harder.  She  was  affectionately 
and  truly  kind  to  me  when  I  was  ill— "and  I 
won't  allow  her  to  be  shut  up  among  strangers 
while  I  can  help  it.  The  risk  of  keeping  her 
here  is  only  one  risk  more.  I  will  face  it,  Cap- 
tain Wragge— if  j'ou  won't." 

"Think  twice,"  said  the  captain,  gravely, 
"before  you  decide  on  keeping  Mrs.  Wragge." 

"Once  is  enough,"  rejoined  Magdalen.  "I 
won't  have  her  sent  away." 

"Very  good,"  said  the  captain,  resignedly. 
"  I  never  interfere  with  questions  of  sentiment. 
But  I  have  a  word  to  say,  on  my  own  behalf. 
If  my  services  are  to  be  of  any  use  to  you,  I  can't 
have  my  hands  tied  at  starting.  This  is  serious. 
I  won't  trust  my  wife  and  Mrs.  Lecount  together. 
I'm  afraid,  if  you're  not— and  I  make  it  a  condi- 
tion that,  if  Mrs.  Wragge  stops  here,  she  keeps 
her  room.  If  you  think  her  health  requires  it, 
you  can  take  her  for  a  walk  early  in  the  morning 
or  late  in  the  evening— but  you  must  never  tnist 
her  out  with  the  servant,  and  never  trust  her  out 
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by  herself.  I  put  the  matter  plainly :  it  is  too 
important  to  be  trifled  with.  What  do  you  say 
— ^yes,  or  no  P" 

"  I  say,  yes,"  replied  Magdalen,  after  a  mo- 
ment's consideration.  "On  the  understanding 
that  I  am  to  take  her  out  walking  as  you  pro- 
pose." 

Captain  Wragge  bowed,  and  recovered  his 
suavity  of  manner.  "  What  are  our  plans  ?"  he 
inquired.  "  Shall  we  start  our  enterprise  this 
afternoon  ?  Are  you  ready  for  your  introduction 
to  Mrs.  Lecount  and  her  master?" 

"Quite  ready." 

"  Good,  again.  We  will  meet  them  on  the 
parade,  at  their  usual  hour  for  going  out— two 
o'clock.  It  is  not  twelve  yet.  I  have  two  hours 
before  n\e— just  time  enough  to  fit  my  wife  into 
her  new  Skin.  The  process  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, to  prevent  her  compromising  us  with  the 
servant.  Don't  be  afraid  about  the  results ;  Mrs. 
Wragge  has  had  a  copious  selection  of  assumed 
names  hammered  into  her  head  in  the  course  of 
her  matrimonial  career.  It  is  inerely  a  question 
of  hammering  hard  enough— nothing  more.  I 
think  we  have  settled  everything  now.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  before  two  o'clock?  Have 
you  any  employment  for  the  morning  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Magdalen.  "  I  shall  go  back  to 
my  own  room,  and  try  to  rest." 

"You  had  a  disturbed  night,  I  am  afraid?" 
said  the  captain,  politely  opening  the  door  for 
her. 

"  I  fell  asleep  once  or  twice,"  she  answered, 
carelessly.  "  I  suppose  my  nerves  are  a  little 
shaken.  The  bold  black  eyes  of 'that  man  who 
stared  so  rudely  at  me  yesterday  evening,  seemed 
to  be  looking  at  me  again  in  my  dreams.  If 
we  see  him  to-day,  and  if  he  annoys  me  any 
more,  I  must  trouble  you  to  speak  to  him.  We 
will  meet  here  again  at  two  o'clock.  Don't  be 
bard  with  Mrs.  Wragge ;  teach  her  what  she 
must  learn,  as  tenderly  as  you  can." 

With  those  words  she  left  him,  and  went  up- 
stairs. 

She  laid  down  on  her  bed,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
and  tried  to  sleep.  It  was  useless.  The  dull 
weariness  of  herself  which  now  possessed  her, 
was  not  the  weariness  which  finds  its  remedy  in 
repose.  She  rose  again,  and  sat  by  the  window, 
looking  out  listlessly  over  the  sea. 

A  weaker  nature  than  hers  would  not  have 
felt  the  shock  of  Erank's  desertion  as  she  had 
felt  it— as  she  was  feeling  it  still.  A  weaker 
nature  would  have  found  refuge  in  indignation 
and  comfort  in  tears.  The  passionate  strength 
of  Magdalen's  love  clung  desperately  to  the 
sinking  wreck  of  its  own  delusion— clung,  xmtil 
she  tore  herself  from  it,  by  main  force  of  will. 
All  that  her  native  pride,  her  keen  sense  of 
wrong  could  do,  was  to  shame  her  from  dwelling 
on  the  thoughts  which  still  caught  their  breath 
ti  life  from  the  undying  devotion  of  the  past ; 
which  still  perversely  ascribed  Frank's  heartless 
fjBreweU  to  any  cause  but  the  inborn  baseness  of 
the  man  who  had  written  it.    The  woman  never 


lived  yet  who  could  cast  a  true  love  out  of  hbi 
heart,  because  the  object  of  that  love  was  un- 
worthy of  her.  All  she  can  do  is  to  struggle 
against  it  in  secret— to  sink  in  the  contest,  if  she 
is  weak ;  to  win  her  way  through  it,  if  she  is 
strong,  by  a  process  of  self-laceration,  which  is 
of  all  moral  remedies  applied  to  a  woman's 
nature  the  most  dangerous  and  the  most  despe- 
rate; of  all  moral  changes  the  change  that  is 
surest  to  mark  her  for  life.  Magdalen's  strong 
nature  had  sustained  her  through  the  struggle ; 
and  the  issue  of  it  had  left  her— what  she  now 
was. 

After  sitting  by  the  window  for  nearly  an 
hour— her  eyes  looking  mechanically  at  the 
view;  her  mind  empty  of  all  impressions,  and 
conscious  of  no  thoughts— she  shook  off  the 
strange  waking  stupor  that  possessed  her,  and 
rose  to  prepare  herself  for  the  serious  business 
of  the  day. 

She  went  to  the  wardrobe,  and  took  down 
from  the  pegs  two  bright,  delicate  muslin 
dresses  which  had  been  made  for  summer 
wear  at  Combe-Kaven,  a  year  since,  and 
which  had  been  of  too  little  value  to  be  worth 
selling  when  she  parted  with  her  other  posses- 
sions. After  placing  these  dresses,  side  by  side 
on  the  bed,  she  looked  into  the  wardrobe  once 
more.  It  only  contained  one  other  summer 
dress— the  plain  alpaca  gown  which  she  had 
worn  during  her  memorable  interview  with  Noel 
Vanstone  and  Mrs.  Lecount.  Tins  she  left 
in  its  place;  resolving  not  to  wear  it,  less 
from  any  dread  that  the  housekeeper  might  re- 
cognise  a  pattern  too  quiet  to  be  noticed*  and 
too  common  to  be  remembered,  tlian  from  the 
conviction  that  it  was  neither  gay  enough  nor 
becoming  enough  for  the  purpose.  After  taking 
a  plain  white  muslin  scaif,  a  pair  of  light  grey 
kid  gloves,  and  a  garden-hat  of  Tuscan  straw, 
from  the  drawers  of  the  wardrobe,  she  locked  it, 
and  put  the  key  carefully  in  her  pocket. 

Instead  of  at  once  proceeding  to  dress  herself, 
she  sat  idly  looking  at  the  two  muslin  gowns ; 
careless  which  she  wore,  and  yet  inconsistently 
hesitating  which  to  choose.  "What  does  it 
matter!"  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  reckless 
laugh ;  "  I  am  equally  worthless  in  my  own  esti- 
mation, whichever  I  put  on."  She  8huddere4» 
as  if  the  sound  of  her  own  kughter  had  startled 
her;  and  abruptly  caught  up  the  dress  which 
lay  nearest  to  her  hand.  Its  colours  were  blue 
and  white— the  shade  of  blue  which  best  suited 
her  fair  complexion.  She  hurriedly  put  on  the 
gown,  without  going  near  her  looking-glass.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  shrank  from  meet- 
ing the  refiexion  of  herself— except  for  a  mo- 
ment, when  she  arranged  her  hair  under  her 
garden-hat,  leaving  the  glass  again  immediately. 
She  drew  her  scarf  over  her  shoulders,  and  fitted 
on  her  gloves,  with  her  back  to  the  toilet-table. 

Shdl  I  paint?"  she  asked  herself,  feeling  in- 
stinctively that  she  was  turning  pale.  "The 
rouge  is  still  left  in  my  box.  It  can't  make  my 
face  more  false  than  it  b  already."    She  looked 
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lound  towawb  the  gkss,  and  agwn  turned  away 
ffomit.  "Nol"  she  said.  "I  have  Mis.  Iie- 
coant  to  face,  as  well  as  her  master.  No  paint." 
After  OQDsaltiiig  her  watch,  she  left  the  room, 
and  went  down  stairs  again.  II  wanted  ten 
minutes  only  of  two.  o'olocL 

detain  Wia^^  was  waiting  far  her  in  the 
parkmr-iespcctableinafrook«^oat,  a  stiff  sum- 
mer cravat,  and  a  high  white  hat;  apocklessly 
and  dieeifuUy  nral,  in  a  huff  waistcoat,  grey 
faumgffls,  and  gaiters  to  matcL  His  oellars  were 
lu^er  than  ever,  and  he  carried  a  hran-new 
camp-stool  in  his  hand.  Any  tradesman  in 
Jfjf\g]^a^  who  had  seen  him  at  that  moment, 
woidd  have  tnuted  him  on  the  spot. 

"  Chyming  1"  said  ihecaptaii^  paternally  snr- 
veying  Magdalen  when  she  entered  the  room. 
''So  fresh  and  cool!  A  Kttle  too  pale,  my  dear, 
and  a  great  deal  too  serious.  Otherwise  perfect 
Try  if  you  can  smile." 

"When  tiie  time  comes  for  smiling,"  said 
Magdalen,  hitterly,  "trust  my  dramatic  training 
for  any  change  of  face  that  may  be  necessary. 
Where  is  Mrs.  Wragge  ?" 

"Mrs.  Wra^^ has  learnt  her  lesson,"  replied 
the  captain,  "  and  is  rewarded  fay  my  permiasion 
to  sit  at  work  in  Im  own  room.  I  sanction  her 
new  &ncy  for  dressmaking,  faecause  it  is  sure  to 
absorb  all  her  attention,  and  to  keep  her  at  home. 
There  is  no  fear  of  her  finishing  the  Oriental 
Robe  'in  a  huny— for  there  is  no  mistake  in 
the  process  of  making  it  which  she  is  not  cer- 
tain to  ooDunit.  She  will  sit  incubating  her 
gowtt^-pardon  the  expression— like  a  hen  over  an 
addled  egg.  I  assure  you  her  new  whim  relieves 
me.  Nothing  could  be  more  convenient  under 
CTiftfing  circumstanoes." 

He  strutted  away  to  the  window— looked  out 
—  and  beckoned  to  Magdalen  to  join  him 
"There  they  are !"  he  said,  and  pointed  to  the 

Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  slowly  walked  by,  as  she 
lo<dced,  dressed  ina  ccnnplete  suit  of  oktisshioned 
nimkeen.  It  was  apiparently  one  of  the  days  when 
the  state  of  his  health  was  at  the  wo»t.  He 
leaned  on  Mrs.  Lecount's  arm,  and  was  protected 
from  the  sun  by  a  light  umbreUa  which  she  held 
over  him.  The  hooaekeeper— dressed  to  perfec- 
tion, as  usual,  in  a  qpiiet  lavende^coloured  nun-* 
mergown,  a  bhick  mantilla,  an  unassuming  straw 
bGffiBet,  and  a  crisp  blue  veil— escorted  her  invalid 
master  with  the  tenderest  attenticm ;  sometimes 
directing  his  notice  respectfully  to  the  various 
objects  of  the  sea  view ;  sometimes,  bending  her 
head  in  graceful  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy 
of  passing  strangers  on  the  parade,  who  stepped 
aside  to  let  the  invalid  pass  by.  She  produced  a 
visible  effect  among  Uie  idlers  on  the  beach 
They  looked  after  her,  with  unanimous  intecest ; 
and  exchanged  con^ential  nods  of  approval 
which  said  ae  plainly  as  words  could  have  ex- 
pressed it:--" A  very  domestic  person!  a  truly 
superior  woman !" 

detain  Wragge's  parti-oolouied  eyes  followed 
Mrs.  Leeount  with  a  ateody.  diatruatf ul  atten- 


tion. "  Tough  woik  for  us,  there,"  he  whispered 
in  Magdalen's  ear;  "to^g^  w(nk  than  you 
think,  before  we  turn  that  woman  out  of  her 
place." 
"Wait,"  said  Magdalen,  qnietly.  "Wait,  and 
e." 

She  walked  to  the  door.  The  captain  followed 

her  witkent  makiBg  any  fruiher  remariu    'Til 

wait  till  you'remamod,"  he  thoogfat  toibimsetf— 

not  a  moBiait  hmger,  offer  me  what  yoamay.'* 

Ai  tiie  hoiae  door,  Magdafen  addxeaaed  him 

again. 

We  will  go  that  way,"  she  said,  pointing 
southwaied— "  tbon  tani,  and  meet  them,  as  they 
cane  back." 

Oa|)tain  Wngge  aigmfied  hia  appraval  of  the 
aRangement:  and  foUoved  Magdalen  to  the 
gflcden  gate.  As  she  opevdit  to  paaa  through, 
her  attention  was  attracted  by  a  lady,  with  a 
ttarserymaid  and  two  little  boys  bdund  her, 
loijtenBg  on  the  poih  outside  tim  ganka  wall 
The  ladbr  staiM,  looked  eagerly,  and  amiled  to 
herad^  as  Ifogdakn  came  out.  CvioMtyhad 
got  the  better  ef  KiAtefB  aiskr— and  ahe  had 
come  to  Aldbcro«g^  lor  the  -e^nsa  purpose  of 
seeing  MiasBygDare. 

Something  in  the  shape  of  the  lady's  hce^ 
something  in  the  expression  of  her  dark  eyes 
reminded  Magdalen  of  the  merohaatoaptain 
whoae  uncontroSed  admiistion  had  annexed  her 
on  the  previous  evening.  She  inatantiy  re- 
turned the  stranger's  scrutiny  by  a  frowning; 
ungiaflions  look.  The  lady  coloured,  paid  the 
look  back  with  inteveat,  and  slowly  walked  on. 

A  hand,  bohl,  had  giri,"  Ihonp^t  Kirke's 
sister.  "  What  couM  Bobert  be  thmking  of  to 
admixe  her  P  I  am  almost  gkd  he  ia  gone.  I 
hcf>e  and  trust  he  will  never  set  eyes  on  Mias 
BygraveagauL" 

"What  boom  the  people  ave  here!"  said 
Magdahm  to  Ga|>tam  Wsagge.  "Thact  woman 
was  even  ruder  than  the  man  last  night.  She  ia 
like  him  in  the  face.    I  wonder  who  dieis  F" 

"  ril  find  out  directly,"  said  the  captain.  "  We 
can't  be  too  oantioua  about  atraQgcrs."  He  at 
cnee  aippealed  to  his  friends,  the  boatmen.  They 
ware  doae  at  hand;  and  Magdalen  hfland  the 
quflstiona  and  answers  plai&ly. 

"  How  an  youall,  this  morning?"  said  CSaptazn 
Wragge,  in  his  easy  jooukr  way.     "Asdhow's 
thewuidP    Nor'-west  and  by  west,  is  itf  Very 
good.    WhoisthathidyP" 
"  That's  Mrs.  Strickland,  snr." 
"Ay!  ay  I     The  dergyman'a  wife  and  the 
ostein's  aister.    Where's  the  captain  to-day  ?" 
"  On  his  way  to  London,  I  should  think,  sir. 
Bis  ship  sails  for  China*  at  the  end  of  the 
week." 

dnna!  As  that  one  word  passed  flte  man's 
lip8»  a  pang  of  the  old  soorow  struck  Magdalen 
to  the  heart.  Stranger  as  he  was,  she  began  to 
hate  the  bare  mention  of  tiie  merchant^oi^tain^ 
name.  He  had  trottbled  her  dreams  of  the  past 
night-^and  now,  when  she  waa  moat  depeaataiy 
and  reokkaaly  bent  on  focgetting  bar  old  Jnome- 
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existenoe,  he  had  been  indireotly  the  oaiue  of 
recalling  lier  mind  to  Erank. 

"  Gome !"  ahe  said,  angrily*  to  her  oompanion. 
"  What  do  ve  oare  about  tilie  man  or  hia  ship  P 
Gome  away." 

"  By  all  neaBB/'  aaid  Captain  Wsag^e.  "  As 
long  as  we  don't  find  friends  of  the  Bygraves^ 
wb^  do  we  oare  about  anybody.'^ 

l^y  walked  on,  southwards,  for  t«n  minutes 
or  more— then  turned  and  walked  buik  agim  to 
meet  Noel  Vanfltone  and  Mrs.  Leoount. 

UP  AND  DOWN  IN  THE  GREAT  SUN 
GABDEN. 

GiOBioua  with  flowers,  a  great  unexplored 
"en  lies  in  calm  seaa  under  the  burning  sun. 
Aostralia,  which  is  so  knge  as  to  be 
a  oontinent,  Borneo,  lying  north  of  it 
directly  under  the  equaior,  and  moat  tr^cal 
among  tropical  lands  u  the  same  Pacific  seaa, 
is  the  lugest  island  in  the  world.  It  is  more 
than  thiee  timea  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  and 
it  ia  by  more  than  three  thouaand  timea  less 
known.  The  greaiber  part  of  the  island  south  of 
the  eouator  and  on  the  eastern  ooast  is  con- 
sidsrca  sohjeet  to  the  Dutch,  whose  settlements 
axe  0Qiiq;>rued  in  three  provinces.  On  the 
northern  coast  between  the  sea  and  a  range  of 
Anga-Anga  mountains,  is  Borneo  Proper,  with 
the  town  of  Brunei,  or  Borneo,  having  ttie  island 
of  Labuan  by  the  head  of  rts  bagr'— an  island 
ceded  to  tliis  country,  in  which  are  coal  mines 
worked  for  the  use  of  steamers  in  those  Eastern 
seas.  At  the  other,  or  western  end  of  Borneo 
]^per,  still  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  great 
laland,  is  Sir  James  Brooke's  prorinee  of  Sara- 
wak, ceded  to  this  oountry  in  IMS. 

There  wae  much  need  of  a  real  trareller  in 
this  fpceat  ishmd,  that  lav  dimly  seen  by  Europe 
glowing  under  the  bright  tropical  sun,  and  we 
ace  Tery  glad,  ilien,  now  to  get  a  real  traveller's 
bode  about  Borneo  from  Mr.  Spenser  St.  John,* 
who,  resident  ofiieially  at  the  prmcq>al  city  of 
the  iafauid,  journeyed  towards  the  south,  and 
m  that  direction  advanced  farther  than  any 
Malay  or  European  who  had  been  before  him. 
Pirat,  he  ranged  among  the  tribes  planted  about 
Sir  JanMs  Brooke's  territory  of  Semwak.  Next, 
he  ascended  twice  to  the  shoulders  and  head 
of  the  great  mountain  of  Borneo,  Kiaa-Balu, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  fSset  high.  Lastlv, 
he  penetrated  deep  to  the  south  and  soutn- 
east  of  his  place  (»  resideaee,  Brunei,  the  royal 
city  where,  as  aaoient  voyagers  say,  the  sultans 
were  wont  to  hold  court,  with  immense  body- 
guards and  displavs  of  bari>aric  splendour.  Por 
t«n  years,  as  be  f^  in  the  baf ,  he  had  looked 
up  to  ^  hills  rising  and  naing  southward. 
mnnmeraUe  and  myatexious,  and  wondered 
»what  manner  of  region  lay  beyond  them. 
Neither  Malay  nor  European  could  aolve  the 
mystery;  the  river  Limbang,  the  outlet  from 
that  undiaoovered  interior,  had  only  been  navi- 
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gated  within  sl^t  of  the  sea,  where  it  poured 
oul  its  waters,  which  told  no  secret,  from 
the  profundity  of  forest  and  the  labyrinth  of 
mountains,  it  was  louff,  however,  before  he 
could  visit  thisGloud-landC  so  he  began  with  the 
nlaeaa  and  people  nearer  at  hand.  He  would 
look  at  the  fauns  and  satyrs  of  the  garden ;  the 
Sea-Dyaks,  for  example,  so  called  from  their 
famiiiaritjr  with  salt  water,  though  many  of  them 
dwell  lu:  inland. 

These  are  the  warlike  people  accustomed  to 
take  heads,  as  the  Had  Indians  take  scalps, 
and  addicted  to  plunder.  They  live  in  huts 
between  five  and  six  hundred  feet  long'-HSom- 
modiouB,  clean,  and  airy.  But  they  have  their 
difficulties.  Now  and  then  a  village  will  dwindle 
awa^  under  the  influence  of  an  epidemic,  and 
everywhere  the  snakes  are  a  coiling  nuisance, 
eating  pigaaud  dogs  without  oenemony,  swallow- 
ing oeer — horns  and  all  —  and  even  suppinff 
on  late  human  loitereos  in  the  wooda.  iJntu 
recently,  worse  than  the  snakes  were  the  pirates 
— ^Dyak  or  Malay.  Mr.  St.  John  met  with  one  of 
those  buccaneers,  who»  left  by  his  companions 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  swam  off  to  a  fioatinff 
island  on  its  way  seawards,  and  became  a  |mI- 
giim  of  the  waves  and  winds,  his  green  ship, 
pahn-masted,  supplying  him  with  mdt  until  a 
vessel  picked  him  up. 

There  ia  a  spicy  breath  of  Eastern  furyland  in 
the  thought  of  these  sailing  islets  spreading 
their  foli^  to  the  summer  breeze,  with  a  noisy. 
weUr^roviuoned  crew  of  birds  and  monkeys. 
Nothing;  we  suppose,  exactlv  hits  tJie  fancy  of 
an  allioator;  unless  it  oe  the  leg  of  a  Dyak,  and 
the  alligators  see  most  of  these  floating  islets. 
Alligators  in  Borneo  are  sometimes  twenty-five 
feet  long.  Gats  and  monkej^s  are  used  as  the 
baita  for  catching  them,  and  in  their  deep  sto- 
machs ominous  aeposits  of  jacket-buttons,  or  the 
indigeatible  pigtails  of  Chinamen,  may  now  and 
then  be  foujul.  The  great  ourang-outang,  too,  as 
a  distant  connexion  of  Sir  Oian  Haut-ton,  is 
rqmted  dangerous.  But  this  is  a  libel,  and 
Mr.  St.  John  could  never  bring  himself  to  shoot 
at  OEcatuiea  so  very  much  lue  the  people  he 
had  aometimss  met  The  noble  savage  is  not, 
on  the  whole,  more  remarkable  for  the  amenity 
of  his  habits  here  than  elsewhere.  Thus,  the 
MillptMuia^  a  tribe  of  Dvak  origin,  say  of  them- 
selves, that  when  they  Duild  a  huge  house  on 
posts,  they  dig  a  deep  hole  to  receive  the 
first  pile,  which  ia  hung  suspended  over  it.  A 
young  girl  is  then  put  down,  the  Ushings  are 
cut,  the  enormous  timber  oescends,  and  the 
blood  of  the  crushed  victim  propitiates  the  evil 
spirits.  Mr.  St.  John,  however,  never  saw  any- 
thing bigger  than  a  chicken  immolated  in  this 


But  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  human  sacrifices 
do  not  take  place  at  the  burials  of  respectable 
men.  The  Eanowits,  another  variety  of  the  same 
race,  when  a  chief  dies,  are  supposed  to  put 
his  property  in  a  canoe  and  send  it  adrift  on  a 
stream.  But  they  swindle  their  dead  b^  keeping 
the  valuables  and  putting  off  the  ghost  with  trash. 
Another  strange  custom  was  long  heseditaiy  on 
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the  banks  of  the  great  river  Rejang.  When  a 
man's  child  died  he  sallied  forth,  killing  the  first 
person  he  met,  even  were  it  his  own  brother. 
The  Sardwak  government,  however,  not  being  of 
an  antiqaarian  turn,  abolished  that  old  custom. 
These  wild  villagers  have  wilder  neighbours  in 
the  wandering  Pakatan  and  Punan,  who  build 
no  pennanent  dwellings,  but  run  up  temporary 
huts,  until  they  have  exhausted  the  game  and 
fruit  of  their  camping-ground ;  when  they  hie 
them  to  fresh  Mas  and  pastures  new.  They 
are  industrious  collectors  of  wax,  edible  birds'- 
nests,  camphor,  and  rattans.  It  is  said  that, 
living  perpetually  in  the  dark  forest,  and  never 
exposed  to  the  sun,  they  are  fairer  than  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Borneo ;  but  Mr.  St.  John, 
though  he  often  found  their  nests  in  the  woods, 
and  slept  in  them,  never  came  across  a  tribe.  It 
is  by  these  true  foresters  that  the  blowpipe  arrow 
is  used,  and,  being  often  "poisoned,  is  really  a 
formidable  weapon.  The  Sea-Dyaks,  to  whose 
class  the  Pakatan  and  Punau  belong,  salute 
their  infants  with  music ;  though  one  man  told 
the  traveller  that  he  ha;d  killed  his  onlj  sur- 
viving child,  having  lost  the  other  by  disease, 
because  he  could  not  bear  to  see  it  grow  up,  to 
love  it,  and  to  see  it  slowly  die.  Instances  have 
occurred  of  fathers,  when  their  cliildren  were 
rude  and  abused  them,  taking  poison  in  despair. 
TheSca-Dyaks  are^^arrulous  and  hospitable;  they 
accustom  their  bndes  and  bridegrooms  betimes 
to  family  jars  by  knocking  their  lieads  together 
three  or  four  times  on  the  wedding-day.  They 
sacrifice  a  pig  when  civilised  nations  not  seldom 
sacrifice  a  woman ;  and,  when  domestic  broils 
occur,  what  does  your  sensible  Dyak  do  ?  In- 
stead of  quarrelling  and  fighting  at  home,  he 
starts  out  for  a  few  days  until  the  affair  has  blown 
over,  and  sulks  by  cutting  off  other  folks'  heads 
in  the  jungle.  "The  white  men  read  books," 
they  urge,  "  we  hunt  for  heads  instead ;"  and 
they  account  their  way  the  most  conducive  to 
return  of  cheerfulness.  The  Kayans  are  another 
tribe,  curious  and  little  known.  Mr.  St.  John 
visited  them  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Borneo. 
They  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  in  veran- 
dahed  houses,  sometimes  clustered  into  towns, 
are  primitive  in  dress  and  ideas,  and  have  an 
inordinate  regard  for  undiluted  brandv. 

Then,  there  are  Land-Dyaks ;  their  nome  being 
the  Sarawak  interior,  to  the  left  of  the  river, 
among  the  hills.  They  were,  at  the  time  of  Mr, 
St.  John's  visit,  gone  away  to  prepare  their  farms, 
but  the  round  houses,  raised  on  posts,  in  which 
the  heads  were  formerly  kept,  marked  their  places 
of  resort,  and  the  old  men  remained  at  home 
cowering  over  the  embers  of  low  fires.  The 
Land-Dyaks  are  ingenious,  industrious,  and  imi- 
tative ;  they  construct  ele^t  little  suspension- 
bridges,  and  their  humour  is  agricultural.  The 
feet  of  the  Europeans  having  been  washed,  the 
water  was  kept  to  manure  the' soil. 

The  island  of  Borneo,  it  should  be  premised, 
extending,  with  its  parasite  group,  through 
eleven  degrees  of  longitude  and  ten  of  lati- 
tude, contains  two  climates — that  of  Celebes 
on  one  side,  and  that  of  Java  on  the  other.     It 


is  so  imperfectly  known,  even  by  its  own  inha- 
bitants, that  many  of  the  inland  tribes  have  no 
notion  that  they  are  islanders,  while  to  others  a 
solitary,  stream  is  the  whole  world  of  waters. 
Sir  Stamford  RaflBes  sooke  of  Borneo  as  little 
more  than  a  blank  on  tne  map  of  Asia.  A  large 
proportion  of  its  surface  still  remains  so,  but 
new  lines  may  now  be  traced  around  Kina-Balu, 
and  in  the  regions  hitherto  unknown  beyond 
Brunei.  Even  before  he  saw  Borneo,  Mx.  St. 
John  had  been  ambitious  of  climbing  the  moun- 
tain; he  had  aspired  to  be  the  first  to  stand 
upon  its  silent  peaks;  but  Mr.  Low,  colonial 
treasurer  of  Labuan,  was  before  him  by  seven 
years,  and  deposited  a  paper  in  a  bottle  within 
a  few  hundred  feet  ot  tne  summit.  In  the 
spring  of  1858,  Mr.  St.  John,  with  Mr.  Low 
for  his  companion,  started  with  two  servants, 
a  crew  of  six,  and  seventeen  followers.  It 
was  agreed  to  reach  the  base  of  the  mountain 
by  way  of  the  Abai  river,  on  whose  banks  the 
salt-makers  dwell,  the  salt  being  boiled  from 
the  roots  of  the  nipa  palm,  which  always  grows 
in  sea  or  brackish  water.  The  nipa  is,  indeed, 
a  little  treasury  of  comforts  to  the  natives.  Prom 
its  root  the  native  extracts,  as  we  see,  salt; 
from  its  stem,  sugar;  with  its  leaves  he  contrives 
a  roof  for  his  house,  and  mats  for  the  walls  and 
for  the  awning  of  his  boat ;  he  rolls  his  cigar  iu 
the  fine  leaf  lining,  and  so  on  through  a  dozen 
other  homely  uses. 

The  party  went  slowly  up  the  stream.  On 
the  way  was  seen  a  chiefs  grave,  ornamented 
with  sevenfold  umbreUas.  Tlience  the  journey 
was  continued  on  foot ;  visits  were  paid  to  great 
men,  whose  households  displaved  a  sort  of  pic- 
turesque economy,  and,  as  the  distance  from 
the  coast  lengthened,  the  travellers  found  them- 
selves in  a  country  where  no  European  had 
hitherto  been  seen,  so  that  if  the  region  was 
strange  to  them,  they  were  equally  strange  to 
the  people.  But  it  was  no  easy  work  to  ascend 
barefoot  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent  in  search  of 
mountain  pinnacles  above  the  clouds.  And  what, 
the  village  folk  asked,  could  these  strangers 

{)romise  tnemselves  for  their  pains  ?  Were  tnej 
ooking  for  gold  or  copper  mines^  or  for  the  fruit  ^ 
of  the  tree  lagundi,  which,  if  eaten,  restores  * 
youth  and  confers  unending  life ;  or,  in  the  steps 
of  Sadak,  seeking  the  waters  of  oblivion  P  There 
was,  moreover,  a  great  diamond  up  there,  and, 
in  connexion  with  these  stories,  or  Bornean  ro- 
mances, there  being  noFadladeen  in  the  party, one 
of  the  men  commenced  a  tale  which  lasted  seven- 
teen days  in  the  telling,  all  about  a  princess  who 
"  for  seven  days  and  seven  nights  neither  ate 
nor  drank,  but  only  wept."  However,  like  the 
Arabian  hero,  the  travellers  pushed  on.  There 
was  an  occasional  curse,  with  a  menace  or  two, 
from  the  vilkges-— menaces  and  curses  being 
deprived  of  all  evil  results  by  an  exhibition  or  • 
revolvers.  Presently  the  mountain  b(»*an  to 
show  itself  boldly  at  close  quarters.  Its  ^rtress 
faces  of  granite  towered  in  front,  and  over  mflsses 
of  rock,  through  thickets  of  shrubs,  bright  with 
blood-colourea  flowers,  the  explorers  scaled  the 
peak.  The  air  was  light,  buoyant,  and  exhila- 
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rating.  "It  made  rae,"  says  the  narrator, "  long 
to  float  away." 

Fj?om  the  mid-slope  of  Kioa-Balu  many  bril- 
liant glimpses  of  unexplored  plains,  unmapped 
rivers,  unransacked  valleys,  and  villages  un- 
known to  the  best  maps,  could  be  obtained.  At 
nine  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  tlie 
travellers  slept  in  a  cave.  Above  rose  the  peak. 
Now  the  peak  itself— the  very  apex  of  the  moan- 
tains — was  wliat  Mr.  St.  John  desired  to  reach. 
He  tried  his  best;  he  persevered  until  the 
rising  ledee  narrowed  under  his  foot  to  eifht 
inches.  It  was  unsafe  to  go  further ;  so  ne, 
from  a  more  secure  point,  nung  a  stone  to  the 
summit,  forty  feet  above  him,  which  he  could 
not  scide,  and  turned  him  downwards,  collectmg 
plants  bv  the  way,  to  return  through  a  storm 
to  the  niendly  people  of  the  highest  village. 
There  all  the  girls  had  washed  their  faces,  and 
brought  little  presents  of  tobacco,  in  exchange 
for  pms  and  needles.  On  the  way  back  to  Brunei, 
botanising  a  little,  Mr.  St.  John,  not  confining 
himself  to  the  gorgeous  flowers,  also  took  notes 
of  sundry  marveUous  fishes,  very  like  those  in 
the  Arabian  tale,  where  "  the  fisherman,  looking 
into  the  lake,  saw  in  it  fish  of  various  colours — 
white,  and  red,  and  blue,  and  yellow."  And  it 
is  curious  that  those  which  live  in  the  brilliant 
water-world,  among  coral  reefs,  where  the  nautili 
stand  "  at  their  diamond  doors  "  in  "  rainbow 
frills,"  are  singularly  rich  in  tint  and  iridescence. 
There  was  one— emerald  green,  striped  with  rose, 
with  adornments  of  amber  and  ultramarine — 
exactly  suited  for  t^e  dhmer  of  a  Calendar,  or 
Sleeper  Awakened,  or  a  Princess  of  China  be- 
trothed to  a  monarch  pavilioned  with  his  host« 
on  the  plains  of  Tartary.  Glorious,  indeed,  is 
the  face  of  nature  in  this  land  of  birds  of  para- 
dise, of  scented  beetles,  coral  snakes,  the  "  sun- 
coloured  "  cinnyris,  the  Indian  lotus,  the  original 
tiger  lily,  the  harp-shell — ^tinted  like  a  tulip— and 
the  only  genuine  mermaid,  whose  flesh  none  but 
kings  may  eat. 

The  travellers'  first  object  was  attained.  The 
mountain  had  told  its  story.  The  river  was  now 
to  be  questioned.  This  river  Limbang  is  the 
Nile  of  Borneo,  whose  sources  in  the  far  interior 
are  yet  undiscovered.  The  natives  talked  of  it 
as  a  second  Alph,  the  sacred  stream  which 

ran 

Thrpiagh  caverns  mttasoreless  by  man, 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 

It  rushed,  they  dechired,  through  miles  of  natural 
tunnel ;  beyond,  it  meanderecT  through  a  seven 
days'  journey  of  smooth  land,  peopled  bv  tame 
goats  without  masters ;  but  no  one  had  been 
among  these  goats, nor  visited  the  watery  caverns. 
However,  Mr.  St.  John,  in  the  spirit  of  the  simple 
old  voyager  who  began  his  narrative  with  "  bemg 
resolved  to  survey  the  world,  I  sailed  from 
Bristol,"  undertook  to  explore  the  Limbang 
for  himself,  and  go  from  its  traditions  into  its 
geography.  Two  boats  were  equipped;  the 
crews  were  armed ;  hatchets,  yellow,  olack,  red, 
and  white  cloths,  looking-glasses,  a^tes,  and 
beads  were  taken  in  stock  to  propitiate  the 
savages,  and  in  August,  185  8^  a  start  was  made. 


Away,  past  a  burial-ground  of  chiefs,  where  gold 
ornaments  are  found,  either  in  the  earth  or 
among  the  prawns  in  the  river,  past  the  stony 
relics  of  ancient  Brunei,  past  rafts  of  palms, 
and  through  a  connecting  cnannel  into  the  Lim- 
bang river.  Thenceforward,  no  Malay  dwellings 
were  seen;  the  Bisayans,  the  Muruts,  and  a 
few  Kayans  occupied  the  sprinkled  villages. 
It  was  a  fatiguing  but  an  interesting  Journey, 
with  forest  fare  of  the  best ;  for  Mr.  St.  John 
travelled  with  a  cook  who  could  make  salads 
as  he  ran  of  cucumbers  and  chillies,  of  prawns 
and  ourry,  or  contrive  curries  finished  in  the 
orthodox  way  with  cocoa-nut  milk.  The  navi- 
gation was  not  only  difficult  but  perilous,  and  the 
weather  intensely  disagreeable.  In  the  woods, 
overhanging  the  stream,  hideous  green  snakes 
were  pendent;  hornets  infested  the  air,  and 
stung  fiercelv ;  leeches  chins  to  the  explorers, 
legs,  when  they  landed  on  the  swampy  shores. 
But  they  continued  their  adventures  on  foot, 
with  provisions  failing  and  men  discontented. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Limbang  the  women  make 
the  tapioca  from  the  starch  of  the  bitter  cassava, 
out  into  slices,  dry  its  poison  out  and  pound  it  into 
meal  The  strange  tribes,  the  singular  village 
life,  the  legends  of  the  elders,  the  manners  and 
customs  of  a  new  race,  the  brilliant  flowers  of 
this  wilderness  of  the  Sun  Garden,  the  sport, 
the  scenery,  and  the  promise  of  a  glimpse 
of  Larvi,  a  mountain  of  mystic  fame  in  the  far 
interior,  occupied  the  minds  of  the  travellers. 
A  month  was  spent  on  the  road,  however,  and 
Larvi  was  not  reached.  Still,  the  course  of  the 
Limbang,  for  a  considerable  distance,  was  deter- 
mined. 

On  his  way  back  to  Brunei  he  heard  some 
fearful  and  wonderful  stories  about  the  ouran^- 
outang,  the  wild  man  of  the  woods.  It 
had  frequently  been  asserted  that  young  girls 
were  carried  off  bv  these  poor  relations  of  his 
lordship  the  gorilla ;  but  nere  we  have  a  tale 
about  a  monstrous  female  ourang-outang  who, 
taking  a  fancy  to  a  poor  Murut  gentleman  whom 
she  saw  bathing,  dragged  him  by  force  to  a  tree 
which  she  compelled  him  to  dimb,  lodged  him 
in  a  warm  nest,  watched  him  with  ^minine 
jealousy,  fed  him  with  fruits  and  palm  cabbage, 
and  forced  him  to  travel  from  one  branch  to  an- 
other instead  of  treading  the  ground.  The  tale  is 
a  tragedy ;  for  the  ungrateful  Murut  not  only 
ran  away  at  the  first  opportunity,  but  afterwardfs 
shot  the  forest  syren  with  a  poisoned  arrow. 

Forest  travel*  in  Borneo,  then,  was  not  al- 
together a  luxury ;  nor  was  it  monotonous.  A 
mile  an  hour  is  the  rate  of  progress  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  With  all  exertion,  Mr. 
St.  Jolm  never  recorded  more  than  ten  miles' 
progress  in  a  day  through  the  thick  pathless 
forests,  and  that  was  «  £iy  of  ten  hours'  hard 
incessant  work. 

As  for  the  sultan  to  whom  "Mi.  St.  John 
was  accredited,  his  is  a  Malav  kingdom,  one 
of  the  few  which  have  not  fallen.  He  keeps 
a  constitutional  court  in  the  Oriental  sense  of 
the  term,  and  his  capital  is  styled  the  Abode  of 
jPeaoe.    He  is  surrounded  by  an  aristocracy— > 
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filthy,  proud,  and  poor.  The  court  of  Borneo 
has  also  its  fashions.  There  is,  for  example,  a  fast- 
ing month,  at  the  end  of  which  the  sultan  and 
rmahs  go  in  gay  prooession  to  cleanse  the  grayes 
of  their  ancestors.  On  the  last  day  of  the  said 
month,  everrhody  begs  pardon  of  everybody 
else  for  the  snort-comings  of  the  preceding  year. 
Then  they  have  professional  storv-telUng,  and 
lady  conjurors.  All  this  is  of  the  East,  Eastern. 
But  there  is  no  real  govemnient,  no  army, 
nor  fleet,  nor  police ;  no  regular  punishment  for 
crime.  But  Borneo  is  rich  in  coal-fields  yet  to 
be  developed.  There  is  intelligence  in  many  of 
its  native  tribes,  and  the  future  lies  not  withiDut 
hope  before  it. 

Sarawak,  the  territory  of  Sir  James,  orRaiah, 
Brooke,  has  been  more  precocious.  It  has, 
with  its  present  dependencies,  a  coast  rang^ 
of  three  hundred  miles :  it  is  nobly  watered ;  it 
has  an  excellent  soil;  and  its  productions  are 
TEluable.  Not  many  years  ago,  the  visit  of  a 
schooner  was  an  exciting  event,  whereas  now  an 
important  commerce  thnves  in  the  rivers. 

The  Chinese  are  old  visitors  of  Borneo. 
Chinese  gardens  and  Chinese  graces,  are  con- 
stantly to  be  met  with.  The  Chinese,  too^ 
know  where  to  wash  for  gold  and  diamonds. 

Mr.  St.  John  voyaged  twice  to  the  nekhbour- 
ing  islets  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago.  Cayagan 
Smu,  with  its  three  peaks,  its  jasmine-scented 
hills,  and  lawn-like  sward,  opened  the  gate  to 
Sulu  Proper,  where  an  Englishman  Hved,  and 
where  the  sultan,  in  the  midst  of  a  turbaned, 
gold-brocaded,  and  gold-braceleted  court,  be- 
haved very  like  a  gentleman,  asking,  in  an  ap- 
proved coffee-room  tone,  "Is  France  juictr" 
In  another  island  of  the  group  civilisation,  had 
ripened  early.  There  was  a-comer  shop  in  the 
town  whither  a  young  lady,  Gabriella  by  name^ 
attracted  all  the  wanderers  of  those  seas. 
Country-houses,  too,  throw  open  their  doors  to 
strangers,  inviting  them  to  drink  cocoa-nut 
milk,  chocolate,  or  gin.  Unluckily,  the  piratical 
hordes  of  the  Indian  Ocean  still  hMUit  the  inlets 
of  Sulu,  notwithstanding  the  naval  crusades  of 
Spain  and  the  Dutch.  One  of  these  marauders 
went  to  Mr.  Wyndham,  an  English  resident 
trader,  and,  in  semn|j  hii  brass  gnu  to  him,  said, 
that  since  the  Engfish  had  been  settled  in  La- 
buan  there  were  so  manv  steamers  about  that  it 
was  no  use  piratins,  so  ne  disposed  of  his  brass 
g[un,  and  retired  from  business.  The  occupa- 
tions of  the  islanders  are  more  harmless.  They 
are  great  pearl-fishers.  There  was  a  chief,  the 
friend  of  an  English  merchant,  and  this  chief, 
being  rich,  gambled  away  his  property,  pawning 
his  wife  and  children,  and  retaining  ozdy  a  little 
slave,  with  whom  he  started  in  a  canoe  to  fish 
for  nearls.  They  fished  together,  and  the  pearls, 
graauallv  increasing  in  number,  bcffan  to  fill 
their  casket ;  which  was  a  hollow  bamooo.  But 
one  pearl  for  a  long  time  could  not  be  found. 
It  was  that  which  a  man  of  old  had  once 
actually  caught,  when  it  clipped  through  his 
fingers  into  the  water.  The  oig,  experienced 
pearl-oysters,  be  it  known,  are  very  watchful, 
and  keep  their  shells  open.    Well,  it  fell  out 


upon  a  day  that  the  slave  boy,  diving,  hit  upon 
the  very  pearl  which  had  been  lost ;  whereupon 
the  chief  redeemed  his  wife  and  children,  *paid 
off  his  debts,  and  became  once  more  a  respeet- 
able  man.  ''  It  is  a  very  curious  superstition," 
Mr.  St.  John  says,  "in  those  countries,  tiist  if 
you  place  gold  or  pearls  in  a  packet  by  them- 
selves, they  will  certainly  decrease  in  quantity 
or  in  number,  and  in  the  end  totally  disappear; 
but  if  you  add  a  few  grains  of  rice,  the  treasure 
is  safe.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  native  open  a 
packet  of  gold,  or  pearis,  or  any  precious  stones, 
without  noticing  some  grains  of  rice." 


BOATING. 
Oca  eager  crew,  six  merry  boys, 

In  the  oompletest  saUor  trim, 
How,  laugh,  and  talk  with  equal  noise— 

The  shining  eddies  whirl  and  dim : 
Beneath  each  oar  an  aeiire  enp, 
With  Budden  silver  bubbling  np. 

The  hinted  Bommer  thrills  the  scene, 
like  a  dear  love-tale  guessed,  not  toId| 

What  flatter  in  Earth's  youthful  green, 
What  wooing  in  the  son's  soft  gold  I 

For  Spring  but  Just  had  passed  away, 

Tefled  in  her  doud  of  ftdling  Hay. 

Freshening  her  sister's  pathway  first, 
With  Boented  da¥m8  and  showy  eves, 

Her  lily-globes  of  peif  mne  burst, 
Spread  her  rich-lying  tulip-leaves; 

Her  gold  labomum  founts  still  shed 

Some  droppings  on  Juoe^e  sunny  heai. 

Alas  1  iiiiB  bay  of  lovely  nooks, 

The  boys,  contemptuous,  call  a  pond, 

Bend  on  Uie  helmflman  anxiooB  looks, 
Assure  him  of  dead  calm  beyond — 

Yet  looee  the  sail  excitedly, 

For  he  most  turn  die  boat  to  sea. 

And  BO  bef  oie  oar  vessel's  psowi 
la  one  grand  line  meet  wave  and  sby ; 

Oh,  this  exuberant  stir  and  glow. 
The  strength  and  the  unceitainty 

fflay  well  the  boyish  spirit  win 

To  its  ownnatore,  bo  akin  I 

The  glory  of  the  setSiog  san 
Rains  down  a.  dust  of  gold  behind, 

A  cloud's  cast  shadow  rests  npoa 

The  harbour  rocks  as  moves  the  wind. 

They  gloom  and  glorify,  a  true 

Magnificent  dissolving  view. 

So  we  float  on  and  on,  then  torn; 

The  boys  reinotant  furl  the  sail, 
2%ej/  Bee  the  beauteous  waters  bum, 

But  not  the  warning  ia  the  trail; 
Steer  for  those  rocks  to  see  the  cove 
Called  om^  by  right  of  trdwr>tr6v» 

A  thiy  inlet  oBt  of  Bight, 

And. cool  behind  its  rugged  screen, 
Filled  with  a  curious  pale-gn^en  light. 

That  riiHtles  through  the  darker  green 
So  calm,  80  dear,  the  emerald  flow, 
We  see  the  starfish  move  below. 

The  seaweed,  purple,  olive,  red, 
It  might  a  mermaid's  garden  be; 

So  saith  a  child,  whose  coriy  head 
Is  glassed  in  iu  transparency. 
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.  FaUfl  bat  a  dmp  from  rested  oir, 
W*  mark  ib  during  to  tiie^ose. 

Agilii,  ont'neath  a  crimaoB  sky, 
With  flashings  of  a  ruby  tidte, 

In  white  rdief  thoe*  asagolls  ffy, 
Then  a  daep  porplft  faUsth  Tvide, 

Hm  b«ya»  enwnipty  repraas  tiiair.gtos, 

Hwhfid  to  nnooBsoiDiiB  peetiy. 


Aad,  floating  thnMgh  tbia  vivid  i 
Iliat  looks  a*  liquid  as  tbasea, 

We  thi^  of  ancient  saered  daje. 
Of  Jordan  and  of  Galilee: 

It  broodeth  like  aa  Aj^pBl^awing ! 

Draw  in  thy  oazs !  the  U^  mnstsiDg* 

TfaqrebMBa».boy>iJira,  no  ptainttve  hynm, 

Nor  aait  the  hoor-friifa  qaatnt  old  mag, 
Baty  jcMt  aemre  of  foetiag»  dim, 

Relieva  them  with  a  carel  strong— 
That  floods,  aa  with  a  storm  of  mirib,. 
Tbd  purple  aix,  and  sea,  and  earth. 
Okhapi3F88»!    With  qviok  rebaund 

Tbeii  very  sigka  come  laa^hiog  baok^ 
Xbey  catoh.  their  oarsr  'mid  jocand  soand 

The  boat  tnniSy  dancing  on  its  track  : 
One  whirl  of  motion,  soag  and  glee, 
Till  we  stand  laughing  on  the  quay. 


PIBJPLEXJJIIG  PA£I&IAN& 

Ak  orator  maj  ba  made,  we  aw  told;  btxt^ 
&  poet  ii  bom  a  posti  We  heir  also  of  bom 
aobora,  born  painters,  born  engineers^  and 
others ;  but  we  have  not  yet  hes^  of  a  bom 
policeman.  Yet  that  phenomenon  is  net  an 
imlikely  fiocm  of  natiire^  effoetsu  BisHnO' 
tion  in  tbe  poiioe  oasMr  is*  nob  to  be  attained 
ii?itfaont  peeuliac  and  ooaeidsiable  tal«|it,  com- 
bwed  wub  gnat  eoopensl  oapabilis^sr^if  not  of 
snMetk  eaceiiien  of  streqg^h,  oertaaly  of  en. 
dmranee.  If  aome  achieve  policflnainliip,  whilst 
oa  otheES  poUcemansliro  u*  Dneoed,  we  ma{f 
asanme,  without  s^at  elBort,  that  a  gifted  fiew 
are  bom  polraenien* 

Sooh,  «t  least,  appears  to  haore  been  the  case 
with  Canlet,  ibnoien  Qlief  de  SOret^.  Althong^h 
in  sufficiently  poor  etramnstanoes  to  sharpen  his 
wita,  h&  was  not  driven  into  tiw  fbvoe  by  neoes- 
sit^r;  nor  had  he  oommitted  any  peccadillo 
which,  aohjecting  him  to  tbe  censtua  of  the 
poKoe,  thereby  rendered  hi«i  its  slave.  He  came 
into  the  world  on  tiie  4th  of  Aprils  1797>  an 
enfant  de  troape,  on  child  of  his  regiment.  In 
1801,  hia  liatker;  lieidiDg  the  rank  of  semaut, 
was  made  proTiatonal  director  of  the  muitavy 
prison  at  Namnr;  which  oifiee  he  retained  six 
years.  As  tbe  twig  is  bent,  the  tne*^  mcUned. 
The  jailer'a  son  aawr  forgot*  tbe  unpreBsiona  re- 
oeiv«d  dnring  his  prison  childhood.  His  jonth 
waa  spcMt  as  a  dmminer  and  soldier,  nnzing>  him 
up  with  episodes  of  Napoleon's  triamph^  decline, 
and  falL  After  Waderloo,  he  named  MmIc- 
moiaeUe  Denisol^  an  eg]g^nerehanf  a  dangliter, 
and  soon  afterwards  ^  his  diaebacge  from  the 
army,  withoni  a  sou  iftihis  pooket,  and  with  no 
trade  to  follow. 

Aoddent,  like  I^owton'B  apple,  deeided  l^e 
objeei  on  whidt^his  talenta  were  to  be'emplojred. 


He  tried  to  work  as  a  paperatainer,  but  fband 
the  oeoupation  inoompatible.  One  day,  when 
going  along  the  Bne  St.  Sebastian,  he  obaerred 
a  crowd  before  a  honse.  A  lodger  liad  dis- 
eorered  a  thief  in  his  room,  who  tlvreatened  him 
with  a  fonnidable  knife,  upon  which  the  said 
lodger  made  his  escape,  double-looking  the 
robber  in. 

This  was  the  deeisive  momaBt:  of  Ganler's 
career.  Bisii^  equal  to  tbe  oocasion,  he  took 
the  lead.  Helistenedatl^edoor.  All  was  silent. 
He  burst  open  the  door.  Ttve  oage  was  eanpty; 
the  bird  appamntly  6own.  Bv  intuition,  he 
thought  of  toe  ohimney,  tore  a  mmoh  of  stmw 
out  of  a  mattress,  set  fire  to  it,  and  wea  rewanled 
by  the  surrender  of  liie  thief;  who  went  to  the 
assiaes,  and  was  oondemned  to  serpen  years'  haand 
labenr. 

This  adventure  prompted  tbe  idea  of  devoting 
hialile  to  thepuraadtof  maleftiobBrs.  Hiaoibrs 
of  sertdoa  wane  aoosptcd  (1899) ;  nromotion 
came  in  due  time,  conciuding  with  uis  retire^ 
ment  in  !N<ovieinber,  1851.  The  natuiui  oonse- 
qvenee  of  his  leisure  is  a  volume  of  memoirs, 
wnttea^  ha  saya^  neither  from  the  desire  of 
oalebnty,  nor  to  make  a  market  of  the  curiosity 
of  the  public;  but  throufh  the  wish  to  spread 
a  knowledge-  Of  faotS)  which  has  been  acquired 
by  ton^  ptnotioal  experience ;  lAnough  the  hope 
of  saving  wttdc-minded  persons,  by  showing 
tbem  viee  as  it  is — ugly,  low,  knoble,  repul- 
siw— -with  the  belief,  m  short,  that  he  is  ful- 
filling a  duty  to  society,  by  describing  events  in 
whim  he  has  been  an  actor  or  a  witness,  as  a 
warning  to  the  rising  generatiini.  His  sole 
object  is*  to  eautaon  honest  folk  against  the 
tneks  of  mriefaetorsj  and  to  provv  to  the  latter 
that,  sooner  or  latter,  their  naefainaitions  are 
sure  to  be  found  out. 

A  pveiiminary  word  on  the  French  poliee,  aaan 
institution,  mi^  be  useful.  The  pr6iet  of  police 
can  order  individuala,  without  trial,  to  leave 
Paris  sanmnartly  or  wrthin  twenty-ftm  hours; 
and  he  ean  set  at  liberty  convicted  prisoners 
aa  a  reward  to  other  eriimnalswho  have  given 
valuable  information.  H^  oan  arrest,  at  one 
haul,  a  score  or  two  of  ill-reputed  persons,  on 
the  chance  of  catohing  some  real  o^der ;  can 
keep  them  while  he  wants  them ;  oan  set  them  at 
liberty  at'  hie'pleiRwre.  He  can  spy  out  the  most 
triflm^  actionsr  of  an«fbedv,  without  exception, 
the  h^ihest'  as  well  as  the  loweet  of  tbe  land,  and 
can  act  as  seema-  good  to  him  in  conseqoeaee. 
If  he  guessee  that  any  new  branch  of- criminal 
art  or  iaHnondity  is  started,  he  ean  set  on  a 
secret  agent,  with  libend  pay,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  personal  curiosi^.  He  can 
cause  peopled  rooms  to  be  searched  for  political 
papers^  in  order  to  obtain  posseesion  of  pnvate 
docnmento  wk)se  ecistonee  inconveniences  his 
proldg^a.  It  is  not  surprisiD^  that,  with  these  and 
otber  powers,  police  funetionaries  (who  began, 
some  without  a  sou,  others  with  debts)  should 
have  acquired,  in  six  or  seven  years,  fortones  of 
from  fifteen  to  five^md-twenty  thousand  pounds. 

It  was  the  police,  Averted  from  their  pro- 
per employment  tmd  oeonpiedwith  fulfilling  the 
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schemes  of  the  Jesuits,  who  rained  the  Bour- 
hons  of  the  Restoration.  Provocation,  that  base 
and  perfidious  instrument,  was  established  into 
a  permanent  system,  both  to  extort  harsh  laws 
from  a  ^rood-natu red  monarch,  and  to  repress 
individual  or  public  opinion.  Honest  workmen, 
enticed  into  public-houses  by  men  professing  to 
be  their  fellows,  were  excited,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  drink,  to  express  opinions  adverse  to 
the  government,  ending  bj  olaming  the  king 
himself.  The  next  step  was  to  desire  a  radical 
change,  and  to  agree  to  take  part  in  a  pretended 
plot.  Amidst  the  fumes  of  wine  and  the  dash 
of  glasses,  a  patriotic  compact  to  that  effect  was 
signed;  immediately  after  the  "agents  provo- 
cateurs" disappeared,  to  present  the  treasonable 
act  at  the  prefecture  of  police.  The  wretched 
dupes  recovered  from  their  orgies  to  fiud  them- 
selves in  prison. 

Louis  the  Eighteenth,  taught  bj  the  expe- 
rience of  exile,  ascended  the  throne  with  the  firm 
intention  of  taking  count  of  the  new  ideas  which 
had  sprune  up  in  France.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
surrounded  bj  persons  whom  the  Jesuits  had 
inspired  with  the  hope  of  regaining  their  an- 
cient privil^es  bv  means  of  absolutism  and  the 
right  divine.  They  organised  the  faction  of 
"The  Congregation," '  which  formed  a  secret 
retrograde  government  in  correspondence  with 
every  court  in  Europe.  Thejr  tomented  con- 
spiracy after  conspiracy,  to  frighten  the  king 
into  annulling  the  Charter  and  re-estabUshing 
the  old  regime.  Letters,  even  of  ambassadors 
and  ministers,  were  violated;  for  the  Jesuits 
succeeded  in  putting  tools  of  their  own  at  the 
head  of  both  the  police-office  and  the  prefecture 
of  police.  Hypocrisv  became  the  order  of  the 
day ;  the  policemen  highest  in  favour  and  best 
rewarded,  were  those  who  took  the  sacrament 
frequently,  went  to  confession,  and  acted  as 
spies  on  their  superiors.  It  is  a  wearisome  task 
to  follow  their  long  and  subterranean  intrigues, 
often  ending  in  bloodshed — ^witness  the  fusillades 
of  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  which  were  the  fruit  of  a 
make-believe  insurrection  got  up  by  a  convict. 
The  end  was  the  departure  of  Charles  the 
Tenth. 

The  Police  of  Surety,  of  which  M.  Canler  rose 
to  be  chief,  dates  no  further  back  than  1817. 
Such  a  police  should  be  completely  distinct  from 
a  politicEd  police ;  and  its  special  office  ou|(ht  to 
make  it  irremovable  in  the  midst  of  revolutionary 
changes,  for  the  very  reason  that  its  duty  is  to 
watch  over  the  security  of  life  and  property. 
Conducted  in  this  spirit,  no  one  can  dispute  its 
utility,  nor  call  its  necessity  in  question.  When 
not  diverted  from  its  real  object,  far  from  de- 
serving the  scorn  frecjuently  heaped  upon  it,  it 
is  entitled  to  the  ^titude  of  honest  men.  Its 
veritable  mission  is  to  ensure  personal  safety, 
and  the  subordination  of  evil  to  good,  by  hand- 
ing over  criminals  to  justice.  Without  this 
guarantee,  what  would  become  of  societv  P  In 
wliat  a  condition  would  the  world  be,  if  every- 
body were  obliged  to  protect  himself,  unaided, 
a^inst  every  attempt  that  might  be  made  on 
his  purse,  his  honour,  or  his  life  P  What  a  state 


of  things  if  the  public  had  to  baffle,  as  it  could, 
the  schemes  of  Tillains  to  wliom  the  property 
of  others  is  a  constant  temptation,  and  the  art 
of  tbieyinv  an  incessant  stuay  1 

Nevertheless,  the  agents  of  the  Police  of 
Surety  were  long  regarded  with  an  evil  eye. 
Disgust  and  loathing  were  the  only  sentiments 
felt  for  them  by  the  citizens  whom  they  were 
deputed  to  protect.  The  cause  lay  in  the  origin 
of  the  force.  Yidocq,  the  first  chief  of  the 
Brigade  of  Surety,  had  risen  to  that  post  by  de- 
testable means.  He  had  often  acted  as  an  in- 
former; and  when  threatened  with  imprison- 
ment in  a  bagnio,  discovered,  in  the  baseness  of  1 1 
his  heart,  a  means — ^not  of  regaining  his  liberty,  ! 
but  of  alleviating  his  position.  He  offered  M.  i  i 
Henry,  the  chief  of  the  second  division  of  police,  I  \ 
to  make  himself  useful  as  a  prison  spy ;  to  gain 
his  comrades'  confidence  for  the  sake  of  be- 
traying it ;  and  to  supply  information  respecting^ 
escap^  convicts.  Ijiroudi  his  agency,  several 
dangerous  robbers  who  haa  infested  the  capital, 
were  arrested;  for  which  service  he  received 
money  rewards,  varvingwith  the  importance  of 
the  case.  Finally,  M.  Henry  set  him  at  liberty, 
on  condition  that  his  services  as  informer  should 
be  continued,  and  that  he  should  supply  the 
police  with  a  number  of  offenders  (whose  mini- 
mum was  fixed)  every  month,  under  pain  of 
being  sent  back  to  Brest  himself.  He  was  al- 
lowed four  pounds  a  month,  fixed  salary,  and  a. 
premium  on  every  arrest  effected  through  his 
means. 

One  of  the  first  was  tliat  of  a  tanner,  who  had 
afforded  him  an  asylum  when  he  came  out  of 
prison,  and  whom  he  accused,  truly  or  falsely, 
of  coining.  The  tanner  and  one  of  his  friendls, 
a  medical  man,  were  condemned  and  guillotined, 
in  return  for  their  hospitality.  To  make  up  the 
required  number  of  victims,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  arts  of  provocation,  and  by  that  means 
ignobly  throve,  until  the  return  of  the  Bourbons. 
He  then  thought  that  he  would  make  a  better 
thing  of  it  by  placing  himself  at  the  disposal  of 
the  dominant  political  party.  When  no  one  else 
could  be  found  to  pull  down  Napoleon's  statue 
from  the  column  in  the  Place  Yendome,  Yidocq, 
with  a  gang  of  ruffians,  displaced  it  with  a  rope 
tied  round  its  neck.  After  this  exploit,  ne 
looked  down  upon  the  Surety  Police,  devoting- 
himself  almost  exduslvelv  to  politics. 

But  in  1817,  when  tne  political  ferment  of 
'fifteen  and  'sixteen  had  a  little  subsided,  Yi- 
docq was  entrusted  with  a  dozen  policemen  of 
his  own  kind,  to  Hunt  out  criminals ;  and  it  was 
not  until  then  that  he  was  really  the  chief  of  the 
Brigade  of  Surety,  which,  in  1821,  was  increased 
to  twenty-eight  men,  with  an  allowance  of  secret- 
service  money,  of  which  very  little  account  was 
rendered. 

One  single  instance  of  his  mode  of  selecting^ 
his  subordinates  will  give  an  idea  of  the  rest  of 
them.  An  unknown  person,  calling  himself  Jac- 
quin,  came  to  Vidocq  s  office  to  offer  his  services 
as  "  indicator" — that  is  to  sav,  spy,  denouncer. 

«  What  can  you  do  P"  askea  the  man  of  police. 

"A  good  many  things!"  replied  the  candi- 
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date.  "  In  the  first  place,  I  can  bnj  things  cheap. 
Only  trj  me." 

"  Ah !  very  well.  Take  these  two  five-franc 
nieces,  go  to  market,  and  bring  me  a  coaple  of 
fowls.  I  shall  see  what  sort  of  choice  tou 
make." 

The  new  comer  promised  to  be  soon  back 
again.  In  a  very  short  time  he  returned,  and 
delivered  to  Yidocq  a  pair  of  irreproachable 
pallets,  as  well  as  the  cash  he  hnd  received  to 
pay  for  them. 

''Capital!"  said  the  great  man.  "But  how 
did  you  manage  ?" 

"in  this  way,"  answered  Jacquin.  " I  bor- 
rowed of  one  of  my  friends,  who  is  an  under- 
cook, his  linen  smock,  his  cotton  cap,  and  the 
basket  he  slings  over  his  back.  Mv  basket  was 
furnished  with  plenty  of  straw,  and  I  half  filled 
it  with  stones  to  give  it  weight.  I  bouo^ht  six 
sous-worth  of  vegetables  whicn  I  laid  on  the  top. 
Further  on,  I  paid  my  court  to  a  poultry-woman, 
bargained' for  my  fowls,  and  paid  ner  the  money. 
The  basket  being  heavy,  I  kept  it  on  my  back. 
I  was  not  going  to  have  the  trouble  of  taking 
it  off,  to  put  a  couple  of  fowls  into  it ;  so  i 
b^ged  the  good  woman  to  pack  the  goods  her- 
seii  inside  my  wicker  receptacle.  Cooks  and 
I  poulterers  cannot  help  giving  each  other  a  hand's 
turn  now  and  then.  I  stood  facing  her,  as  was 
the  lady's  due,  and  stooped  a  little.  Her  two 
hands  were  employed  over  my  head,  while  mine 
were  at  work  in  her  crcat  front  pocket.  It 
certainly  is  a  funny  fasnion  of  theirs  to  carry 
their  till  in  front  of  their  stomach  I  I  easily 
cot  my  own  money  back,  besides  this  thirty 
francs-worth  of  loose  silver." 

*'  Do  you  often  make  a  haul  like  that  ?" 

**  One  does  one's  best,"  the  other  replied. 

*'  A  modest  answer.  'Twas  not  a  bad  trick. 
To-morrow  I'll  find  you  some  employment.  Be 
off,  and  don't  get  caught  between  this  and  then. 
By-the-by,  how  often  have  you  been  in  prison  ?" 

"  Never.  I  can't  say  that  I  have  any  expe- 
rience in  that  line.  I  nave  managed  hitherto  to 
keep  out  of  scrapes.  Further,  I  don't  pretend 
to  say." 

Jacquin  went  about  his  business.  While  he 
was  explaining  to  Yidocq  the  way  in  which  he 
had  picked  the  poultry-woman's  pocket,  he  had 
been  very  demonstrative  in  gesticulations.  He 
had  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  stooping  and 
going  down  on  one  knee,  to  represent  the  scene 
more  vividly.  With  all  deference  he  had  once 
or  twice  touched  his  catechiser,  and  he  con- 
trived to  rob  Yidocq  of  a  handsome  gold  watch 
with  heavy  appendages.  Jacquin  (supposing 
that  to  be  his  real  name,  which  is  scarcely 
probable)  never  made  his  second  appearance. 
Vidoca,  whose  rage  and  wounded  vanity  were 
excited  beyond  expression,  moved  iieaven  and 
earth  to  find  out  the  clever  thief;  but  they  never 
traced  either  watch  or  Jacquin.  Many  years 
after  the  event,  neitlier  agent  nor  "  intficator" 
dare  pronounce  Jacquin's  name  in  Yidocq's  pre- 
sence. 

In  1827,  Yidocq  left  the  Brigade  of  Surety 
with  a  considerable  sum,  which  was  not  saved 


out  of  his  salary.  A  pr^fectoral  decree,  of  the 
15th  of  November,  1832,  dissolved  the  brigade. 
A  second  decree  of  the  same  date,  reconstituted 
it  on  a  different  basis.  Tiie  third  article  enacted 
that  no  individual  on  whom  sentence  had  been 
passed,  even  for  the  most  trifling  offence,  could 
belong  to  the  service.  The  measure  was  salu- 
tary ;  but  there  was  one  result  to  be  appre- 
hended. Yidocq's  agents,  suddenly  deprived  of 
the  means  of  existence,  might  take  to  their 
former  line  of  life;  and  it  was  indispensable, 
at  any  price,  to  prevent  these  scarcely  half- 
reformed  men  from  resuming  a  course  of 
crime.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  they  should 
retain  the  title  of  indicators,  and  should  be 
allowed  a  room  of  their  own  to  meet  in ;  and 
that,  besides  a  salary  of  two  pounds  a  month, 
they  should  receive  a  gratuity  for  every  criminal 
they  caused  to  be  arrested.  Fourteen  only  of 
the  body  accepted  these  terms. 

M.  Canler  classes  the  thieves  of  Paris  into 
twelve  different  categories,  of  wiiich  the  upper 
half-dozen  (they  are  not  numerous,  M.  Canler 
never  knew  more  than  twenty),  called  la  haute 
peopre  —  condescend  to  rob  not  more  than 
twice  or  thrice  a  year.  But  their  labours  are 
always  very  productive.  Their  favours  are 
confined  to  jewellers'  shops,  money-changers, 
the  offices  of  legal  gentlemen,  and  the  apartments  ' 
of  wealthy  persons.  A  member  of  la  haute 
pigre  is  an  elegant  young  man  of  distinguished 
manners  and  fascinating  conversation.  He  is 
at  ease  in  the  best  society,  conducting  him- 
self with  dignity  and  grace.  "^  With  inexhaustible 
patience  ana  untiring  perseverance,  which  would 
oe  admirable  if  exercised  in  an  honest  cause,  he 
lays  out  for  an  affair,  months  beforehand.  He 
meditates,  studies,  and  ripens  his  plan.  He 
admits  of  no  confederate,  and  never  attempts 
to  commit  his  robbery  until  he  is  certain  of 
security  and  success.  These  Corinthians,  there- 
fore, often  enjoy  a  long  career  before  they 
i?et  finally  sent  to  the  galleys.  One  famous 
fellow,  Piednoir  (Blackfoot),  never  put  his  hand 
at  all  to  the  twenty  years'  hard  labour  to  which 
he  was  twice  sentenced  during  his  regretted 
absence  from  the  court  of  justice. 

The  sixth  category  consists  of  scionneurs  or 
escarpes,  who,  with  violence  and  sometimes 
murder,  rob  any  well-dressed  person  whom  they 
meet  in  the  public  thoroughfares  after  midnight. 
Hiding  behind  a  corner  or  under  a  doorway, 
thev  sprinff  out  upon  their  victim.  These 
ni^ht-hounas  always  hunt  in  couples.  One 
seizes  the  passenger  by  the  throat,  closing  his 
mouth  with  his  hand,  while  the  other  strips  him 
of  his  valuables  and  sometimes  of  his  clothes. 
This  done,  the  robbers  disappear,  leaving  the 
plundered  man  half- strangled  on  the  pavement. 
On  the  bank  of  a  canal,  matters  are  still  more 
serious.  The  escarpes  liide  behind  trees,  heaps 
of  stones,  or  piles  of  timber.  At  the  approach 
of  the  first  respectable-looking  individual,  one 
escarpe  accosts  him,  under  pretence  of  asking 
the  time,  or  his  way ;  the  otiier  passes  a  twisted 
handkerchief  round  his  neck,  and  so  contrives 
to  hang  him  over  his  (the  highwayman's)  own 
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shoulders.  The  operation  completed,  whether 
the  patient  be  deacl  or  give  signs  of  life,  it  is  all 
one;  he  is  summarily  pitched  into  tiie  canal. 
Nert  day,  when  the  body  is  found,  people  be- 
lieye  in  a  suicide  or  in  an  accident,  the  result 
of  intemperance.  The  habits  and  resorts  of  the 
escarpes  are  what  mi^ht  be  expected  from  such 
monsters.  Like  wild  beasts,  they  prowl  by 
night,  and  hide  themselves  during  the  day. 
Happily,  the  species  is  diminishing,  with  & 
tendency  to  disappear.  Their  numoer  never 
much  exceeded  sixty;  the  arrest  of  fourteen 
put  the  others  out  of  spirits.  One  of  these, 
roumier,  was  executed :  fourteen  went  to  the 
galleys.  There  remainea  only  forty-six  to  make 
midnight  walks  m  Paris  agreeable. 

The  eighth,  nmth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cate- 
gories are  almost  exclusively  monopolised  by 
Israelites.  Under  pretence  of  making  purchases 
in  jewellers'  shops,  they  steal  unset  diamonds, 
by  means  of  a  little  bit  of  birdlime  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  will  even  swallow  them  as  one 
way  of  concealment.  Or,  one  of  two  confede- 
rates will  feign  epilepsy,  Nothing  at  the  mouth 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  bit  of  soap 
—  during  the  confiision,  the  other  will  appro- 
priate what  pleases  him  best.  M.  Ganler  asserts 
tiiat,  as  a  general  rule,  the  thieves  who  exert 
the  most  prudence  and  perseverance  in  the 
attainment  of  their  ends  belong  to  the  stock  of 
Abraham,  and  also  that,  in  certain  Jewish 
families,  theft  is  a  hereditary  profession — a  means 
of  existence  taught  by  the  parents,  and  carefully 
studied  by  the  children,  under  the  maternal 
eye,  and  guided  by  paternal  counsels  and  ex- 
perience. One  of  these  families,  composed  of 
lather,  mother,  six  daughters,  and  six  sons-in- 
law,  could^  boast  within  their  own  domestic 
drde  sn  united  sentence  of  two  hundred  and  nine 
years  of  judicial  condemnation.  The  head  of 
the  house  exercised,  besides,  the  lucrative  em- 
ployment of  receiving  stolen  goods.  Never- 
theless, though  from  theft  to  murder  there  is 
only  one  ste{),  Israelite  thieves  very  seldom 
become  assassins.  Moreover,  they  never  confess 
a  crime,  however  overwhelming  may  be  the 
proofs  against  them ;  nor  do  they  make  revela- 
tions, or  aenounce  their  accomplices. 

The  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  the 
twelfth  category,  k  basse  p^gre,  is  mcalculable. 
Every  day  it  is  joined  bv  new  proselytes.  These 
are  the  small  fiy  who  thieve  in  shoals,  the  scum 
of  the  caldron,  the  mob  out  of  which  great 
criminals  emerge.  Their  tactics  are  as  diverse 
as  their  body  is  multitudinous.  There  is  the 
over-coat  theft.  This  thief  enters  a  public-house 
where  people  are  playing  at  billiards.  He  han^s 
up  his  shaoby  surtout  by  the  side  of  the  best  he 
can  ^  upon ;  then,  when  its  owner  is  busy  with 
his  ^ame,  he  slips  out  with  the  better  garment, 
leaving  the  old  one  in  its  pkce.  ELis  profits  are 
consequently  calculated  by  the  rule  of  subtrac- 
tion. If  caught  in  the  fact  of  exchanging,  he 
politely  apologises  for  the  mistake.  The  same 
mantBuvre  applies  to  hats  and  umbrellas. 

There  is  tne  cobblePs-wax  thief.  An  indi- 
vidual enters  a  restaurant  where  the  spoons  and 


forks  are  of  real  silver,  seats  himself  alone  at  a 
table,  and  orders  his  dinner.  The  repast  ended, 
by  way  of  grace  after  meat,  he  fastens  a  spoon 
or  a  fork  under  the  table  with  wax  or  pitch,  pays 
his  reckoning,  and  coolly  retires.  As  he  nses, 
a  confederate  takes  his  vacant  place,  dines,  and, 
before  leaving,  pockets  the  article  so  ingeniously 
suspended  by  his  colleague. 

We  often  say,  "Proud  as  a  peacock;"  we 
might  say  with  equal  truth,  ''Proud  as  a  tiiief." 
The  thief  is  as  proud  of  his  evil  deeds  as  the 
soldier  is  of  his  victories.  He  boasts  of  his 
expbits,  and  delights  to  talk  to  his  co-mates  of 
the  onslaughts  he  has  made  on  society  and  pro- 
perty :  of  his  successes,  and  the  modes  employed 
to  obtain  them.  The  glory  of  theft  is  his  darung 
theme.  Not  only  does  he  relate  liis  own  strata- 
gems, but  his  enthusiasm  leads  him  to  prate  of 
robberies  which  he  only  knows  as  the  secret  of 
others;  and  as  he  thus  lets  out  both  his  own 
culpability  and  the  names  of  his  confederates, 
thieves'  vanity  is  often  the  cause  of  a  gang  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  malefactore  being  brought 
to  justice  in  a  body. 

It  is  terrible  to  know  that,  for  the  Parisian 
who  has  once  been  in  prison,  there  is  neither 
peace  nor  security  afterwards,  however  wcdl  he 
may  conduct  himself.  The  laudable  desire  of 
regaining  lost  respectability  is  made  the  torment 
of  Sisypiius.  Extortion  (chantage,  in  Paris 
slang :  attaining  the  proportions  of  a  frightful 
profession)  pum  the  victim  down  at  every  at- 
tempt he  makes  to  rise,  and  often  finally  crushes 
him.  Extortioners  mike  a  trade  of  hunting  up 
people  who  would  fain  lead  an  honest  life,  aim.  on 
whom  they  fasten  as  their  kwful  prey. 

A  carpenter,  doing  a  fpod  busmess  in  Paris, 
had,  several  years  previously,  been  condemned 
to,  and  had  undergone,  five  years'  recLusion — 
Frenchimprisonments  are  long — and  had  married 
in,,  the  country  after  he  was  set  at  liberty.  B^ 
industry  and  economy  he  had.  saved  sufficient  to 
brinff  up  his  family  respectably.  Only,  as  Ube- 
latea  redusionaries  are  forbidden  to  reside  in 
the  capital,  he  avoided  company,  never  went  to 
the  oaf6s  outside  the  Barri^res,  and  walked 
about  the  streets  as  little  as  possible,  for  fear 
of  meeting  any  of  his  former  fellow-prisoners. 
Notwithstanding  these  wise  precautions,  and 
in  spite  of  the  change  wrought  in  his  counte- 
nance both  by  prosperity  ana  time,  he  one  day 
fell  in  with  one  of  nis  ex-companions  who  was 
authorised  to  reside  in  Paris,  and  who,  under 
pretence  of  renewing  acquaintance,  offered  to 
treat  him  to  a  bottle  of  wine.  The  carpenter 
dared  not  refuse.  Once  inside  the  public-nouse, 
they  emptied  their  bottle,  and  then  a  second ; 
and  when  they  rose  to  take  their  departure,  the 
carpenter's  fnend  proposed  to  accompany  him 
home. 

"No,  I  thank  you,"  the  other  replied.  "I 
have  a  great  many  business  errands  to  do ;  be- 
sides, I  must  go  to  my  timber-merchant's,  which 
would  make  the  walk  a  little  too  long." 

"WeU,  at  any  rate,  give  me  your  address, 
that  I  may  make  a  friendly  call  when  I  happen 
to  pass  your  way." 
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"With  all  my  heart!    Iliye "    And  the 

carpenter,  giving  a  false  address,  turned  his 
bacK  on  his  former  comrade.  But  the  one  was 
as  canning  as  the  other  was  prudent.  Suspect- 
ing the  cheat,  he  dc^ged  the  carpenter  home, 
unseen.  ^  Next  day  tne  jail-bird  lavoured  the 
bouse  with  a  visit,  as  unexpected,  and  about  as 
agreeable,  as  the  fall  of  a  tnunderbolt. 

"  ril  tell  jou  what,"  he  said,  grinning  at  his 
old  companion ;  "  you  played  me  a  shabby  trick 
vesterday.  But  I  am  a  good  sort  of  fellow  and 
bear,  no  malice.  You  see  I  am.  come  t&  give 
yon  a  eall,  all  the  same." 

''Ah!"  ejaculated tbe poor OBnpenter, 

"Yes,  but  you  have  got  on  ftunously.  Com- 
fortahle  rooms ;  firet-nite !  You  are  a  lucky 
chap.  Why  don't  you  intraduce  me  io  your 
wife  f  You'll  allow  me  the  pleasuie  of  break* 
festing  with  you  P' 

"Certainly.    But— in  short -" 

"  In  short,  what?  Do  you  wvnt  to  get  rid 
of  me  again,  as  you  got  nd  of  me  vesterday  F 
Have  a  care  I  if  you  five  yourself  any  aurs 
with  me,  everybody  shall  know  that  we  were 
schoolfellows  (m  prison)  together." 

The  wretched  carpenter  turned  pale.  Uader 
the  influence  of  terror,  he  entertained  his  worthr 
less  acquaintance  as  well  aa  he  could. 

Next  day  the  same  farce  was- played^  with  the 
addition  oi  the  blood-sucker's  borrowdng  twenty 
franca;  this  loan  was  follswed,  on.  subscqumt 
occasions,  by  loans  of  thirty,  forty,  fifty  fcuRn, 
and  more;  until  tbe  earpcuter,  driven  to  de- 
spair, played  ]us  lart  ciffd,  and  went,  to  M. 
Ganler  for  aid  and  protection,  at  the  risk  of 
being  arrested  for  rupture-  de  ban,  er  infringe- 
ment  of  exile. 

After  due  inquiry,  M.  Ganler  laid  the  case 
before  the  pr^t  of  police,  who  ordered  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  villain  who  victimised  tbe  car- 
penter, and  granted  to  tiie  latter  individual  pfer- 
miasion  to  sojourn  in  the  capital.  A  few  dm 
afterwards,  M.  Ganler  received  the  grate&l 
tikaaks  of  his  prot^6.  It  ia  evident,  our 
author  adds,  that  chantage  is  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous to  society  in  proportion  to  the  ohffi- 
oulty  of  preventing  it,  and  tiuit  tins  abonusable 
trade  is  a  social  ulcear  which  soroetimea  attains 
the  proportions  of  crime. 

The  book  swarrae  wit^  iusteees  proving  that 
human  treachery  knows  no  limita,  being  kept  in 
check  neitilier  by  gratitode,  esprit  de  corps,  nor 
natoral  affection. 

One  P.  was  seriouriv  compromised  in  an.  ot- 
temnt  to  murder ;  but  be  hid  himself  so  well  tfaait 
all  the  efforts  of  &e  police  to  disoover  him  were 
fruitless.  The  case  was  in  course  of  trial. 
The  president  of  the  assize  court  uroed  the 
pr^fet  of  police  to  do  his  utmost  to  effect  tiiis 
individuals  arrest,  because  his  presenee  pro- 
mised to  throw  great  light  on  aa  a&ir  which 
was  entangled  and  difficult.  The  search  was 
renewed  with  redoubled  energy,  but  with  equal 
want  of  success.  At  last,  the  man's  sister  came 
to  inform  the  police  that  her  brother,  for  tlie  last 
montli,  had  been  concealed  in  her  habitation. 

•*You  may  imagine,*  she  added,  "that  I 


cannot  afibrd  to  keep  him  for  ever.    It  costs 
mone^r  to  maintain  him." 

So  it;  was  agreed  with  the  worthy  sister  to 
relieve  her  of  her  brother  during  the  night. 
The  house  was  surrounded  by  police  agents,  and 
P.  was  caught  just  as  he  was  about  to  escape  by 
jumpingtHit  of  a  window.  So  much  for  fraternal 
affection.  As  to  filial  love :  A  youn^  man  ar- 
rested  for  theft,  "twenty-four  years  ofage,  wefl 
educated,  of  gentle  aspect,"  indicated  to  a  fellow- 

Erisoner  a  capital  job ;  namely,  the  murder  of 
is  (the  instigator's)  own  father,  who  was  derk 
in  a  bank.  Tliis  last  personage,  M.  Ganler 
avows,  made  him  shudder  from  head  to  foot. 

Gan  such  things  be,  in  a  city  calling  itsdf 
the  metropolis  of  the  civilised  wx)rld,  the  pioneer 
of  science  and  art,  the  capital  govemedT  by  the 
SSdest  Son  of  the  Ghurch  ? 


PAINT,  AND  NO  PAINT. 

Thb  recent  rervdations  in  a  piublic  oourt^  of 
an  artiste  in  what  is  said  to  be  the  art  of  ena- 
melling'ladies'  iaoe^.didnot  diacloBe any  novelty. 
T^om  who  nsmamb^  to  have  seen  the  late  l£i- 
dams  Yestria  on  l^e  stage  must  have  obserred 
that  whitar  skin  than  snow, 
AvdsmMth  afmremmental  alabaater. 

The  covering  which  that  lady  is  believed  to 
have  used  during  the  later  years  of  her  success- 
ful career  as  an  actress  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  the  oxide  of  bismuth — a  metallic  sub- 
stance, triturated  with  rose  or  erao^  flower 
water,  and  ddicately  spread  over  the  features. 
This  pigment,  which  is  a  subnitrate,  is  edled  by 
the  French  blanche  de  perle,  or  pearl  white, 
and  tends  to  confer  clear  tinta  on  a  feding  com- 
plexion. It  has  this  little  drawbadc :  in  a  bad 
atmosphere  it  tamidies,  and,  should  the  bloom- 
ing wearer  show  her  face  in  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  sulphur,  its  hue  is  certain  to  be 
changed  to  that  of  a  dirty  quadroon.  A  philoso- 
phic dowager,  enamelled  a  la  Yestris,  once  at- 
tended a  chemical  lecture  at  a  ^hionable  institu- 
tion, where  her  curiosity  prompted  her  to  bring 
her  face  into  too  dose  contact  with  water  stron^v 
impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Sua- 
demr  she  became  black  in  the  face. 

Muids  for  improving  tlie  complexion  have 
been  in  all  ages  in  favour  with  the  fair,  Gos- 
metics,  in  the  various  shapes  of  unguents  and 
pastes,  wese  patronised  by  the  Roman  ladies, 
and  tile  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  eosmeta : 
female  slaves  who  attended  dames  of  rank,  and 
applied  the  perfumed  preparation  to  thdr  cheeks. 
Martial  reveals  a  secret  that  Fabula,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  beauties  of  his  day,  was  afraid 
of  the  rain,  on  account  of  the  chalk  on  her  face ; 
and  Sabdla  avoided  tlie  sun  because  her  fea- 
tures were  covered  with  white  lead.  Poppsa, 
the  mistress,  and  afterwards  the  wife  oi  the 
Emperor  Nero,  while  indulging  in  baths  of  pure 
milk  to  soften  berskin,  introduced  a  paste  which 
hardened  on  the  face,  and  was  in  effect  an  enamel. 
As  emnress,  she  led  tbe  fashion,  which  was  gene- 
rally aaopted  by  every  wealthy  lady  in  her  own 
house,  so  that  the  domestic  face  became  a  common 
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phrase ;  and,  according  to  Juyenal,  the  husband 
was  rarelj  permitted  to  see  any  other.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  point  of  one  of  Martial's  epigrams 
that  a  Roman  lady  of  rank  did  not  sleep  with 
the  same  face  wliich  she  exhibited  to  her  admirers 
when  awake.  Some  of  the  ancient  nations  were 
in  the  habit  of  pounding  cedar  and  cypress  with 
aromatic  balsams  and  gums,  and  then  spreading 
an  infusion  of  the  compound  over  the  face,  in 
order  to  smooth  and  beautify,  as  well  as  perfume 
the  features  on  which  it  was  laid.  The  Grecian 
ladies  of  old  revived  the  vermilion  of  their  lios 
by  a  pigment  which  was  said  to  be  extremely 
beautiful;  and  we  are  told  that  modem  Greek 
belies  imitate  their  anciont  statues  by  gilding 
their  features  on  their  wedding-days,  a  practice 
which  the^  fancy  confers  irresistible  charms. 

Few  articles  produced  by  modern  skill  for  the 
refinement  of  the  complexion  are  more  sought 
for  than  emulsions  and  milks^  which  are 
generally  produced  from  nuts,  and  the  milky 
appearance  is  due  to  the  diffusion  of  their 
oil  through  the  water.  In  the  milk  of  roses, 
oil  of  almonds  and  otto  of  roses  are  the  chief 
in^dieuts,  and,  applied  to  the  most  delicate 
skin^  it  is  as  grateful  and  as  harmless  as  an 
April  shower  or  the  verdure  of  spring.  Toilet 
rouges  were  long  in  vogue,  but  they  have  now 
been  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  car- 
mine, a  preparation  of  cochineal,  which  forms 
a  beautiful  pigment  in  every  respect  superior. 
C!ochineal  is  procured  from  the  female  of  an 
insect,  and  is  broojght  principally  from  Mexico 
and  Brazil,  where  it  feeds  upon,  and  derives  its 
colour  from  the  leaves  of  the  Nopal  plant  after 
its  fruit  has  ripened.  The  French  carmine  is 
said  to  owe  its  superiority  to  the  same  cause 
w)iich  renders  the  flowers  of  France  so  much 
richer  in  perfume  than  those  of  our  colder  and 
more  cloudy  climate,^he  influence  of  light  on 
its  formation  and  precipitation  resulting  from 
the  clearer  and  more  sunny  sky  of  the  south. 
The  colouring  matter  of  cochineal,  when  ^read 
on  thick  paper  and  dried  yery  gradually,  assumes 
a  beautirul  green  tint,  which,  being  moistened 
with  damp  cotton  wool,  and,  applied  to  the  lips 
or  cheeks,  produces  a  roseate  hue.  The  theatre 
rouges  are  prepared  from  Brazil-wood  lake,  and 
from  the  safflower,  which  grows  wild  iu  some 
Eastern  countries;  the  flowerets  being  of  an 
orange  colour,  becoming  red  when  dried.  They 
contain  a  colouring  nuitter  known  as  carthamite, 
from  which  delicate  rose-colours  and  rich  scarlet 
are  produced,  and  from  this  also  the  pink  saucers 
are  prepared.  Cotton  wool  and  crape  similarly 
coloured  are  used  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
former  undec  the  name  of  Spanisn  wool,  the 
latter  as  cr^pon  rouge.  The  sympathetic  blush 
is  produced  from  a  chemical  substance  cdled 
alloxan,  which  was  discovered  by  Liebiff,  and  is 
in  itself  colourless.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it 
becomes  oxydised,  and,  gradually  turning  to  a 
deep  rose-colour,  stains  the  skin  pink,  and  creates 
the  most  beautiful  tint  as  yet  introduced  into 
the  toilet  of  fashion.  Alloxan  is  an  animal  pro- 
duct, and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  expedient  for  the 
delicate  beauty  who  is  embellished  by  it  to  | 


inc^uire  t-oo  minutely  into  its  source.  Few 
fainting  belles  are,  perhaps,  aware  that  the 
most  reviving  smelling-salts  are  produced  from 
most  offensive  substances.  The  chemical  name 
is  ammonia,  originally  derived  from  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Lybia,  where  it  was  first 
made ;  but  it  is  now  produced  iu  England  from 
bones  and  from  coal-tar,  the  refuse  of  gas-worlu. 
l^e  expression  of  Hamlet, 

To  what  base  ases  we  may  return ! 
is  here  reversed,  for  the  vilest  garbage  supplies 
to  the  f^old,  silver,  and  crystal  cases  of  faahion 
an  exquisite  and  reviving  perfume.  Ladies  of 
hi^h  pretensions  haye  been  in  the  habit  of  ob- 
taining a  most  delicate  tint  for  the  complexion 
by  steeping  the  finest  pale  pink  satin  ribbon  in 
the  best  eau-de-Golo^;ne,  and  applying  it  to  the 
cheeks.  The  most  innocent  and  approved  pre- 
server of  the  skin  is  impalpable  rice  powder — 
poudre  de  riz — used  after  rubbing  the  face  oyer 
with  cold  cream,  which  is  itself  commonly  made 
with  almond  oil  and  eqnal  proportions  of  the 
purest  wax  and  spermaceti,  perfumed  according 
to  fancy. 

There  is  a  strong  sympathy  between  the  func- 
tions of  the  skin  ana  the  yital  or^ns,  and  the 
true  mode  to  improve  the  complexion  is  to  pre- 
serve and  improve  the  health.  Perfumes,  from 
their  cheering  and  exhilarating  influence  on  the 
nenres  and  the  mind,  are  invariably  used  in  all 
the  artificial  preparations  which  have  been  de- 
vised to  beautify  the  face.  The  volatile,  invi- 
sible, and  evanescent  particles  of  fragrant  and 
odoriferous  substances  so  agreeable  to  our  sense 
of  smell,  are  so  minute  that  it  is  said  a  single 
small  portion  of  musk  has  been  known  to  emit 
in  one  day  fifty-seven  millions  of  atoms  within  a 
radius  of  thirty  yards,  filling  the  entire  room 
without  any  sensible  diminution  of  its  weight. 
The  expression  "  1  do  not  like  musk,"  has  become 
fashionable,  but  musk  was  once  a  very  favourite 
perfume;  and  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  Naooleon,  the  Empress  Josephine  was  so  fond 
of  it,  tnat  although  forty  years  havie  elapsed  since 
her  death,  modem  authors  assure  us  that  the 

S resent  proprietor  of  her  favourite  residence, 
falmaison,  with  all  his  efforts,  has  not  been 
able  to  remove  the  scent  from  the  rooms. 
Odorous  ointments,  preserved  in  bottles  made 
of  alabaster,  onyx,  and  glass,  are  constantly 
found  in  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  we  are  informed  that  one  of  these  now  at 
Alnwick  Castle  contains  a  perfumed  substance, 
which,  after  more  than  three  thousand  years, 
still  retains  its  scent.  Moore  poetically  alludes 
to  this  singular  retentive  principle : 

Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  heen  dis- 

tiUed, 
You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  yase,  if  you 

will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  il  still. 

Flowers  as  they  go  out  of  bloom  still  retain 
their  odour,  a  property  which  did  not  escape 
Shakespeare : 

Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made. 

As  many  of  our  fair  readers  may  have  flowers 
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at  command,  the  following  simple  process^  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Piesse,  of  New  Bond-street,  will 
concentrate  and  preserve  tliose  odours.*  The 
flowers  must  be  gathered  with  as  little  stalk  as 
possible,  and  then  placed  in  a  jar  three  parts 
lull  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  or  the  purest 
Lucca  olive  oil.  After  remaining  twenty-four 
iiours  steeped  tliev  are  to  be  squeezed  in  a 
coarse  cotton  cloth,  and  fresh  flowers  added 
to  the  oi),  and  this  repeated  from  day  to 
day  until  the  required  perfume  is  procured. 
When  the  oil  is  considered  sufficiently  saturated, 
it  should  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  purest  and  strongest  rectified  spirits  to  be 
obtained  at  the  chemist's,  and  the  jar  or  bottle 
containing  the  mixture  well  shaken  every  day 
for  a  fortnight,  when  it  may  be  poured  off  quite 
bright  and  Iiighly  charged  with  the  odoriferous 
principle.  Wlien  only  one  kind  of  flower  is 
used,  the  quantity  required  to  produce  a  highly 
scented  oil,  is  considerable,  but  the  amateur  ex- 
perimentalist can  scarcely  hope  for  any  but  a 
mixed,  or,  as  the  French  term  it,  "  mille  fleur," 
or  thousand  flower  perfume,  in  which  the  scent 
of  the  peculiar  flower  most  abundant  may  pre- 
vail. 

The  preparation  of  cosmetics  was  at  a  very 
early  period  even  in  England  combined  witn 
that  of  perfumes.  A  very  curious  and  scarce 
book  was  ''Imprinted  in  London" in i.he  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a.d.  1560, 
*'  The  secrets  of  the  reverend  Master  Alexis  of 
Piemount,  translated  by  William  Warde,"  and 
in  its  quaint  pages  will  be  found  a  variety  of 
secrets,  and  amongst  them  several  "  for  making 
a  natural  white  skin,"  and  "  making  the  skin 
fair  and  bright,"  in  which  oil  of  almonds  and 
rose-water  would  seem  to  be  the  favourite  in- 
gredicnts.  The  modern  perfumer  will  there  find 
directions  for  preparing  musked  and  odoriferous 
soaps  with  dentifrices  or  rubbers  for  the  teeth, 
and  pastiles ;  all  of  which  must  have  been  in 
use  three  centuries  past.  We  have  secrets  for 
"waters  to  beautify  the  face"  and  "to  make 
neople  look  young  and  to  make  a  goodly  lustre 
for  the  face,  good  for  ladies  and  dames,"  and 
"  an  ointment  for  the  face  which  altereth  the 
skin  and  rcneweth  it  finely."  One  of  the  secrets 
may  amuse  our  fair  friends ;  and,  although  we  do 
not  vouch  for  its  efficacy,  we  venture  to  predict 
that  the  experiment  wOl  not  be  attended  with 
injurious  effects.  "Take  a  great  lemon,  and 
make  a  hole  in  the  top  of  him,  through  th^ 
which  hole,  jou  shall  taVe  out  of  the  substance 
within  the  bigness  of  a  walnut,  and  fill  it  again 
with  sugar-candy,  with  four  or  five  gold  foyle 
leaves,  and  cover  it  a^ain  with  the  piece  that 
you  take  off,  sowing  it  with  a  needle,  so  that  it  may 
remain  fast  on.  Then  set  the  sayde  lemon  to  roste 
upon  the  codes  right  up,  and  after  as  it  shall 
begin  to  roste  or  boyle,  toume  it  often,  until  it 
hatli  sweate  a  good  space,  then  take  it  off.  And 
when  you  will  use  of  it  putte  one  of  your  fingers 
into  the  hole  that  was  sowed  up,  and  rub  your 
face  with  it  with  some  fine  linen-cloth,  and  it 


*  See  page  607  of  our  fifth  volume. 


will  prove  an  exquisite  thing !"    We  trust  that 
those  who  make  the  trial  may  find  it  so. 

Fashion  has  as  yet  forgotten  to  revive  what 
were  once  favourite  embellishments  of  beauty, 
patches  of  black  silk  covered  with  isindass,  an 
adornment  so  highly  patronised  as  to  ootain  the 
name  it  still  bears  of  court-plaister.  These 
patches  were  artistically  distributed  on  the 
cheeks  and  chin  as  foils  to  divert  the  eye  from 
certain  features,  or  as  beauty-spots  to  attract 
attention  to  others.  Pope,  m  describing  the 
toilet  of  his  favourite  heroine,  Belinda,  thus 
alludes  to  them : 

And  now  unveiled  the  toilet  stands  displayed. 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid, 
First  robed  ia  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores 
With  head  uncovered  the  cosmetic  powers. 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks, 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box. 
'  The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 
Transformed  to    combs,  the    speckled  and  the 

white ; 
Here  piles  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Pufis,  powders,  patches^  bibles,  billet^doujc* 

Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  describes  two  rival 
beauties  of  the  day  :  "  They  were  patched  diffe- 
rently, and  cast  hostile  glances  on  one  another, 
and  tneir  patches  were  placed  in  different  situa- 
tions as  Pftrty  sisals  to  distinguish  friends  from 
foes."  Blacx  sticking  plaister  was  cut  out  into 
the  most  ridiculous  forms  and  stuck  on  tlie  face. 
Conceive  a  beauty  displaying  on  her  cheek,  a 
hearse !— the  coaches  and  six  to  which  the  belle 
gave  her  countenance,  having  been  cut  out  in 
black  plaister.  Silouettes  of  stars,  flowers,  hour- 
glasses, and  even  comical  little  demons  were 
commonly  sold  by  perfumers  for  fece-patching. 

Before  we  conclude,  let  us  retouch  the  subject 
of  paint ;  for  the  age  of  no-paint  has  not  yet 
arnved.  A  streak  of  black  under  the  eyes  (^bor- 
rowed from  the  land  of  £gypt)  and  the  timidcst 
idea  of  red  may,  to  this  day,  be  detected  upon 
the  cheeks  of  ladies,  to  whom  no  suspicion  of  ena- 
melling need  attach.  When  you  see  a  pair  of 
piquant  eyes  surmounting  a  faint  blush  under 
the  half-veil  now  so  fashionable,  and  which  pretty 
black  lace  "fall"  is  not  raised  during  a  long 
morning  visit,  you  may  conclude  that  the  pencil 
and  tinting-pad  have  been  at  work. 

RED-CAPB. 

I  AU  by  profession  a  tutor.  Carefully  edu- 
cated, ana  of  a  studious  disposition  from  the 
first,  I  had  been  deseed  by  my  father  for  the 
bar,  but  his  commercial  misfortunes,  followed  by 
ruin  and  death,  had  compelled  me  to  leave  the 
university  without  even  the  barren  advantage 
of  a  degree.  Fit  to  teach,  and  fit,  as  discerning 
friends  unanimously  deckred,  for  nothing  else 
under  the  sun,  I  was  induced  to  apply  such 
abilities  as  I  possessed  to  the  task  of  tuition. 
Having  passed  some  years  in  this  calling :  now 
assistant  master  in  a  school :  now  "coach  "  to  a 
party  of  young  Oxonians  or  Cantabs  reading 
through  a  vacation  spent  in  Wales  or  Cumber- 
land :  I  at  length  found  myself  in  want  of  an 
®  Digitized  by  >^\^UV  IC 
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engagement.  None  of  nyr  old  pupils  or  sor- 
viying  relatives  conld  assist  me  in  this  stmt, 
and  I  at  last  determined  to  apply  to  one  of  the 
more  reputable  of  those  agents  who  profess  to 
facilitate  both  the  obtaining  of  situations  and 
the  choice  of  competent  persons  to  fill  them.  I 
paid  mj  fees,  was  dulr  entered  by  name  in  some 
enormous  ledgers,  and  for  several  weeks  was  a 
punctual  caller  at  the  office,  which  was  near 
Oxford-street,  but  without  success.  I  seldom 
visited  Mr.  Hudson's — this  was  the  agent's  name 
—without  seeing  other  applicants,  sad-eyed  and 
dejected,  sent  empty  away.  And  I  began  to 
regard  the  whole  system  as  a  snare  and  a  delu- 
sion. 

"  I  will  can  yet  this  once,"  said  I  one  mufjgv 
autumn  dav,  as  I  turned  into  Oxford-street  witn 
my  umbrella,  ''jet  this  once,  and  if  the  usual 
answer  is  returned,  I  wiU  tioahle  Mr.  Hudson 
no  more,  but  will  accept  the  post  of  usher  in 
that  school  at  Northampton." 

The  office  was  empty  of  all  but  the  clerk, 
posted  behind  his  moBsbniis  books,  in  a  sort 
of  mahoeany  eage.  Of  him  I  made,  though 
with  little  ho]^  of  a  favonrable  answer,  the 
customary  inquiry ;  "Anything  for  Mr.  Edwin 
KirbyP" 

"  Aitby/'  said  the  derk,  rustline  the  leaves 
of  a  ledj^,  and  referring  to  tKe  £s,  with  an 
irritating  pretence  of  never  having  seen  me 
before:  "forby— Edwin,  I  think  you  said? 
Was  it  Edwin,  or  Edward?" 

I  nearly  lost  mv  temper  at  this.  I  had  be- 
sieged the  office  for  weeks,  and  here  was  this 
man,  not  merely  forgetting  me,  which  was  par- 
donable, but  talking  as  if  he  had  a  legion  of 
Kirbys — not  a  very  common  name — entered  on 
his  books.  Y£ry  opportunely  his  employer,  who 
lay  ensconced  in  some  hidden  recess,  luce  a  human 
spider,  intervened. 

"  Don't  worry  the  .gsnt,  Draoe«  I  told  you 
I'd  see  him  when  he  called,  and  I've  got  some- 
thing for  him." 

Mr.  Hudson  came  wrigading  out  from  his 
den,  rubbing  his  hands  and  congratulating  me 
with  a  warmth  which  seemed  to  savour  of 
surprise.  Perhaps  it  was  not  every  day  that 
the  wealthier  portion  of  the  public  consulted  the 
office  as  to  the  filling  up  of  such  posts  as  they 
had  to  bestow. 

"  This  is  bonny  fide,  mind,"  said  the  agent, 
holding  up  a  dirty  forefinger.  "  I've  as  good 
as  fixed  the  gentleman  for  yon,  and  you  can 
have  an  interview  any  day  before  three,  at 
Ducrocq's  Hotel." 

"Ducrocq's  ?"  repeated  I,  rather  puzzled ;  for 
I  knew  the  hotel  to  De«  fashionable  one,  chiefly 
patronised  by  foreign  visitors  to  London,  whose 
rank  or  fortune  made  them  shrink  from  Lei- 
cester-square. 

"Yes;  the  party *is  a  foremi  party.  Rich, 
I  believe.  He  s  a  markis,  and  he  wants  a  tutor 
for  his  only  son.  Salary's  the  only  thing,  Mr. 
Kirby,  I  can't  tell  you  about ;  but  I'll  go  to  the 
hotel  and  introduce  you  to-morrow,  if  you  like." 

Mr.  Hudson's  infonnation  was  accurate.  Tlie 
French  gentleman  in  want  of  an  instructor  for 


his  only  son  was  really  the  Mar^iiis  de  Yaux- 
mesniL  a  rich  landed  proprietor  m  one  of  the 
central  departments.  The  salary  he  offered  was 
one  which,  had  salary  been  my  chief  object, 
I  should  have  owned  to  be  liberal.  The  manner 
in  which  his  tutor  was  to  be  treated  at  his 
chMeau,  was  kind  and  handsome.  I  might 
have  my  own  suite  of  rooms,  M.  de  Vauxmesnil 
said,  and  dine  alone  or  with  the  family  exactly 
as  I  pleased.  H  I  cared  about  riding,  a  horse 
ahouid  be  at  my  dispoaaL  My  time  out  of 
school-hours,  was  my  own.  So  far,  so  good,  and 
indeed  I  had  never  dreamed  of  such  privileges ; 
but  there  were  some  things  which  puzzled  me. 
The  marquis  was  perfectly  polite,  and  yet  I  was 
rather  r^elled  than  attracted  by  his  courtesy. 
He  was  a  tall  and  handsome  man,  in  spite  of 
his  dyed  hair ;  but  there  was  a  curl  in  his  lip 
when  he  spoke,  more  like  a  sneer  than  a  smile, 
and  his  voice  had  an  imperious  accent,  as  of  one 
who  had  pampered  his  pride  untilit  was  a  passion. 
There  wece  traces  of  other  passions,  in  the  crow's 
feet  and  wrinkles  about  his  keen  dark  eyes  and 
firm  mouth,  and  his  complexion  was  so  pale  as  to 
be  colourless.  Why  had  lie  come  to  England  in 
search  of  a  tutor  !  Why  apply  to  an  agency  ? 
Why,  indeed,  did  he  want  a  tutor  at  all,  if  ni3 
son  were,  as  he  told  me,  hardly  eight  years  old : 
an  a^e  at  which  boys  are  generally  left  under 
female  superintendence  ? 

I  am  unskilful,  I  know,  in  hiding  my  thoughts. 
The  maiauis  read  them  with  ease. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  taking  snuff  from  a 
little  .eold  box,  which  he  handlea  with  all  the 
foppish  grace  of  the  old  regime,  "  I  see  you  are 
dying  to  know  why  I  have  oome  for  a  tutor  to 
your  foggy  capital— excuse  me — ^and  whether  I 
am  wht^  profess  to  be,  or  an  adventurer  mas- 
querading in  the  title  of  marquia.  Reasaure 
yourself.  I  am  neither  a  Monte  Ghristo  nor  a 
chevalier  of  industry.  As  to  my  wanting  to 
place  my  child  so  early,  under  a  tutor,  that  is  niy 
a&ir ;  it  is  my  ideathat  education  cannot  bejgm 
too  soon.  As  for  my  peference  for  an  English- 
man, it  is  briefiy  tlus — I  cannot  easily  find 
a  Erenchman  of  learning  who  is  not  imbued 
with  horrible  oevolutionary  principles,  unless  I 
take  an  ecclesiastic,  to  which  course  I  also  ob- 
ject. Therefbre,  I  choose  an  Englishman,  and 
prefer  that  he  should  teach  my  child  your  bar- 
oarous  pronunciation  of  Latin — pardon  me — 
than  that  Henri  ahouhi  leam  to  lisp  iht  cant  of 
the  Jacobins." 

All  this,  of  Qourse,  was  said  in  French,  whidi 
I  fortunately  happened  to  be  pretty  conversant 
with.;  but  it  was  an  unknown  tongue  to  Mr. 
Hudson,  the  agent.  The  marquis,  however, 
found  "Rngijsdi  words  enoufldL  to  inform  my  in- 
troducer tnat  the  result  of  the  interview  was 
satisfactory,  and  he  be^d  me  to  favour  him 
by  leaving  my  testimoniaift  with  him  for  a  day 
or  two,  until  his  final  answer  should  be  ^ven. 
For  my  part,  I  was  referred  to  a  member  of  the 
French  embassy  for  any  information  I  might 
desire  respecting  the  position  of  M.  de  Yaux- 
mesnil. 

I  did  apply  in  the  quarter  indicated,  and  all 
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tke  statements  of  tbe  marquis  were  fully  con- 
firmed :  with  the  addition  that  M.  de  Yauxmes- 
nil  had  been  a  peer  of  France  under  the  Orleans 
reign,  and  enjoyed  the  post  of  senator  under  the 
existing  government. 

"Ma  U)i !  a  superior  man,"  added  the  young 
attach^,  with  one  of  those  shrugs  that  saj  so 
much ;  "  a  man  eminent  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  but  not  of  our  century.  Iiiere  is  no  love 
lost  between  the  government  and  M.  de  Yaux- 
mesniL" 

The  political  squabbles  of  Prance  were  no 
concern  of  mine,  and  I  gladly  closed  with  the 
liberal  proposals  of  the  marquis.  During  the 
journey  to  his  country  seat,  which  was  on  the 
oanks  of  the  Ehdne,  a  short  distance  below 
Lyons,  I  had  ample  opportunity  for  estimating 
the  character  of  my  emplover.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  had  the  irreparaole  misfortune  to  be 
bom  some  hundred  years  too  late,  far  his  sym- 
pathies and  tastes  were  wholly  absorbed  in  a  by- 
gone state  of  things,  and  his  fife  h&d  been  spent 
in  useless  struggles  to  put  back  the  hands  of 
the  clock  of  time.  He  was  not  preciselv  a  bad 
man,  but  he  contrived  to  do  more  harm  ana  to  pro- 
voke more  antipathies  than  many  who  were  worse 
than  himself.  He  treated  me  well  and  civilly, 
but  I  could  see  that  in  his  ideas  there  was  a 
great  gulf  between  us,  never  to  be  bridged,  and 
that  a  Brahmin  could  as  easily  believe  a  Sudra 
his  equal  as  the  Marquis  de  Vauxmesnil  could 
regard  Edwin  Kirby  in  that  light.  Once  or  twice 
I  had  my  doubts  whether  I  were  doing  wisely  in 
burying  myself  in  a  lonely  ch&tean  in  a  foreign 
country ;  m  turning  my  back,  so  to  speak,  on 
the  nmeteenth  century,  and  becommg  the 
stipendiary  of  an  obstinate  grand  sekneur.  £nt 
my  prospects  in  England  had  been  oark  enough, 
and  I  had  little  choice, 

"  Welcome,  M.  Kirby/'  said  the  marquis,  at 
last ;  "  welcome  to  Rochaiguel" 

The  train  had  just  come  jarringly  to  a  halt  at 
a  small  station.  On  the  right  hand,  foamed  the 
Rh6ne ;  on  the  left,  shot  up  a  sharp  and  jagged 
rock,  rising  to  a  point  like  the  spire  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral ;  and  on  a  platform  of  this  rock  stood 
the  castle— a  very  imposing  structure,  especially 
at  a  first  glance.  The  village,  with  its  grey 
stone  houses  and  avenue  of  walnut-trees,  nestled 
below ;  and  the  well-wooded  and  broken  country 
on  one  bank,  and  the  green  meadows  on  the 
other,  made  up  a  pleasant  prospect 

We  quitted  the  train,  and  reclaimed  our  lug- 
gage. A  carriage  was  waiting ;  not,  as  I  had 
naif  expected,  a  coach  and  six,  with  triple  file 
of  powdered  lacqueys :  but  one  of'  those  roomy 
shapeless  vdiicles,  fitted  with  a  light  roof,  and 
drawn  by  two  long-tailed  La  Perche  na^  com- 
monly used  by  rich  residents  in  the  soutL  The 
coachnnan,  in  kced  coat  and  flat  cap,  clambered 
on  to  a  little  pyramid  of  our  portmanteaus  and 
hat-boxes ;  the  marquis's  valet,  who  had  been 
with  him  to  England,  climbed  up  beside  him, 
and  sat  more  comfortably  on  tlie  £0x4  the  whip 
cracked,  and  we  set  off  at  a  round  trot.  As  we 
passed  through  the  village  many  hats  and  caps 
new  off  in  honour  of  the  rich  proprietor,  but  I 


saw  few  or  no  smiles  of  genuine  welcome.  M. 
deVauxmesnil  returned  all  Uiese  salutes  affably. 
'*  I  am  ban  prmce,"  he  said,  with  one  of  his 
faint  amiles.  **  So  long  as  no  idea-mongers  come 
between  us,  mr  tenants  and  I  get  on  reasonably 
well.    What  ao  you  think  of  Kochaigue  f " 

"Splendid!"  was  my  involuntary  exclama- 
tion. Indeed,  from  the  point  to  which  we  had 
attained  in  our  winding  ascent,  the  old  castle 
looked  grand  and  majestic.  On  a  nearer  ap- 
proacli  I  could  see  that  much  of  this  splendour 
faded  into  nothing.  Great  part  of  the  building 
was  in  ruins—a  mere  shell;  the  towers  were 
broken,  the  walls  breached,  and  the  white  modem 
house  that  clung  to  the  shattered  pile  appeared 
smaller  than  it  really  was  by  contrast  with  its 
neighbour. 

The  marquis  smiled  bitterly  as  he  observed 
my  look  of  unconscious  disappointment. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  Rochaigue  has  seen  its  best 
days,  like  its  master.  Yonder,  where  you  see 
the  burnt  beams,  stood  the  ^ery  where  the 
kinff — ^pshaw!  what  do  you  care  for  such  old- 
world  memories,  monsieur  P  I  dare  say  yoa 
would  rather  see  a  good  dinner,  now,  Uum  afl 
the  ruins  on  earth.  So  should  I  have  thought^ 
at  vour  age.    We  are  arrived-" 

My  life  at  the  ch&teau  was  somewhat  mono- 
tonous,  but  decidedly  not  an  unhiqspy  one.  The 
marquise,  with  the  litUe  boy,  my  pupil,  and  a 
sister  of  M.  de  Yauxmesnil,  a  quiet  "prim  per- 
son,  made  up  the  family  circle.  Madame  do 
Yauxmesnil  was  much  younger  than  her  hus- 
band—a pale  gentle  woman,  with  fair  hair  and 
kind  jgrev  eyes  that  had  something  moum£ul 
and  timid  in  them.  Yery  likely  the  match  be- 
tween those  two  had  been  made  up,  as  freach 
marriages  often  are,  by  busy  relatives,  and 
without  much  regard  for  the  wishes  sod  in- 
clinations of  poor  Mademoiaelle  Louise.  She 
was  verv  obedient  and  subdued,  not  over  dieer- 
ful,  seldom  welL  The  child,  on  tiie  other  hand, 
was  really  a  noble  little  fellow,  with  che^nut 
hair  curling  in  heavy  natural  rings,  a  clear 
healthy  red  and  white  complexion,  and  the 
frankest  blue  eyes  in  the  world.  A  fine  little 
fellow,  with  ^ood  abilities,  so  £eu:  as  I  could 
judge,  and  giving  promise  of  a  liigh  spirit  and 
a  sweet  temper — ^rare  but  enviable  oombinap 
tion.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  littie  Henri 
—  his  father's  christian  names  were  (kston 
Pierre  Louis  Armand  Henri,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain — ^was  the  idol  of 
his  parents,  and  that  he  stood  as  fair  a  chance  of 
being  spoiled  as  ever  boy  did. 

There  are  some  natures,  however,  which  even 
flattery  and  indulgence  seem  unable  to  corrupt, 
and  such  was  that  of  my  little  pupil  the  tmy 
viscount,  as  he  had  been  called  wniJe  still  in 
the  crad^:  the  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  de 
Yauxmesnil  possessing  that  rank.  His  father 
wished  ids  education  to  be  conducted  on  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  svstem  that  had  been  in 
vogue  before  the  Revolution.  He  did  not,  to 
be  sure,  insist  upon  my  teaching  the  young 
heir  the  history  of  his  native  land  through  the 
medium  of  that  veracious  chronicle  of  the  Abb^ 
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Labeille,  much  esteemed  in  clerical  schools,  and 
which  represents  Austerlitz  and  Marengo  as 
victories  gained  by  a  certain  Marquis  de  Bona- 
parte, "general  of  the  armies  of  the  king." 
Tlie  scholastic  works  whose  use'  were  enjoined 
upon  me  were  not  such  transparent  traps  for 
blindfolding  the  intellect.  But  they  had  been 
carefully  selected,  and  were  from  tue  pens  of 
men  who  viewed  the  progress  of  our  age  with 
fear  and  dislike,  and  who  availed  themselves  of 
modem  discoveries  to  hamper  and  embarrass 
the  march  of  public  opinion.  The  object  of  M. 
de  Vauxmesnu  was  no  secret. 

"  A  gentleman,"  he  used  to  say,  "  should  not 
be  ignorant  of  what  is  known  to  all  the  canaille 
of  the  cities.  For  my  own  part,  I  value  your 
wonderful  nineteenth  century  and  its  boasts, 
your  steam,  gas,  and  electricity,  at  less  than 
a  pmch  of  snuff.  But  Henri  must  not  grow  up 
unacquainted  with  all  these  material  pheno- 
mena wliich  it  is  the  trick  of  the  time  to  praise 
and  to  study.  I  was  a  pa£;e  to  Louis  the  Eigh- 
teenth, and  we  had  something  else  to  talk  of 
then,  than  your  science  and  your  improvements. 
Gentlemen  were  gentlemen,  in  those  days,  my 
good  M.  Kirby." 

Fortunately  for  me,  the  marquis  had  a  hich  ap- 
preciation of  the  classics.  The  study  of  Horace 
and  Cicero  was  to  his  taste,  and  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  approval  of  the  Grand  Monarque, 
and  he  therefore  encouraged  his  youthful  son  to 
devote  much  time  to  the  dead  lao^ages.  I  say 
fortunately  for  me,  because  in  helpmg  Uttle  Henri 
tlirough  the  Latin  grammar,  my  way  was  clear 
before  me,  and  I  had  none  of  the  perplexities 
which  beset  me  when  natural  science  and  history 
were  under  discussion.  Then,  indeed,  my  pupil 
often  puzzled  me  by  asking  questions  which  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  answer  in  accordance  at 
once  with  truth  and  with  his  parent's  wishes. 
Children,  when  even  moderately  intelligent,  have 
a  restless  curiosity  and  a  talent  for  cross-exa- 
mination, worthy  of  a  procureur  imp6rial ;  and 
Henri  frequently  perplexed  me  by  pomted  in- 
quiries which  it  was  scarcely  within  my  power 
to  answer  or  evade.  The  boy's  nature  was 
singularly  frank  and  noble;  there  was  a  true 
chivalry  m  it,  of  which  his  father's  disposition, 
with  all  its  superficial  gloss  and  glitter,  pos- 
sessed little  or  nothins;.  I  felt  assured  that 
Henri  de  Vauxmesnii  nad  only  to  know  what 
was  right,  to  act  on  that  knowledge,  without 
reference  to  sacrifice  of  self  or  prejudices.  And 
I  often  thought  with  apprehension  of  the  day 
when  the  young  heir,  arrived  at  man's  estate, 
would  find  himself  radically  at  variance  with 
his  father  on  some  social  or  political  question. 

For,  it  was  impossible  that  Henri  should  be 
always  content  to  look  at  the  broad  noonday 
world  through  a  pair  of  medicevally-tinted  spec- 
tacles. Anything  might  open  his  eyes,  any 
accident  might  reveal  to  him  the  actual  con- 
dition of  Europe,  and  enlist  his  sympathies 
on  the  sid«  most  opposed  to  the  stubborn 
prejudices  of  his  parent.  As  for  myself,  my  posi- 
tion sometimes  caused  me  consicferable  uneasi- 
ness. My  owu  opinions  were  those  which  I  shared 


with  the  majority  of  my  countrymen,  of  whatever 
class,  and  "were  naturally  heterodox  in  the  eyes 
of  my  employer.  It  would  have  been  a  gross 
breach  of  duty  had  I  imparted  to  my  young 
charge,  facts  and  theories  which  his  father 
abhorred;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  my  conscience 
did  not  permit  me  to  paint  thin^  in  false  colours 
— ^to  blacken  white,  or  whiten  black.  I  tried  to  be 
neutral,  to  act  a  purely  negative  part,  and  for 
some  time  I  succeeded  tolerably  well,  but  the 
effort  was  far  from  agreeable.  Meauwiiile,  my 
little  pupil  became  fond  of  his  English  tutor, 
and  I  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  want  of  kind- 
ness from  any  member  of  the  household. 

l*he  Marquise  de  Yauxroesnil  had  not,  I  fancy, 
been  consulted  as  to  my  engagement.  She 
was  always  gentle  and  polite,  but  I  imagined 
that  she  objected  to  me  as  a  foreigner  and  a 
Protestant :  while  her  husband  more  than  once 
hinted  that  her  desire  had  been  that  little  Henri's 
education  should  be  conducted  by  a  priest. 

"  But  that,"  said  the  marquis,  in  his  sprightly 
way,  "  was  out  of  the  question.  Certainly  the 
Church  is  to  be  supported,  but  it  would  bore 
me  frightfully  to  have  a  calotin  under  my  roof, 
though  my  wife,  poor  dear  creature,  believes 
that  every  soutane  covers  an  angel.  No !  I  do 
not  wish  the  boy  to  ^ow  up  awlcwardand  silly, 
with  a  spice  of  "^cunning  mixed  with  much  igno- 
rance. I  am  of  the  counsel  of  M.  de  Voltaire, 
himself  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits." 

That  was  true.  The  marquis  was  an  odd 
mixture  of  the  eighteenth-century  philosopher, 
and  the  political  partisan  of  the  Church.  His 
speeches  lu  the  senate  were  bitter  and  violent, 
fuU  of  ultramontane  feeling  and  spleen,  but  he 
made  no  pretence  of  bem^  devout  or  evea 
reverent  when  out  of  the  tribune.  He  was  an 
active  opponent  of  the  existing  government ;  was 
often  in  Paris,  where  he  used  Uis  whole  influence 
for  the  Legitimist  party ;  was  constantly  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  exiled  Bourbons,  and  always 
busy  in  weaving  some  cobweb  conspiracy  to  < 
annoy,  if  he  could  not  overturn,  the  actual  ' 
authorities  of  his  country.  \ 

Life  at  the  chateau  was  dull  enough.  A  very  j 
few  great  people,  who  lived  a  long  way  off,  would  i 
sometimes  drive  solemnly  along  the  poplar-  ' 
fringed  roads,  to  dine  at  Eochaigue,  to  play  old-  I 
fashioned  games  M  cards,  and  discuss  new  ' 
events  by  the  light  of  old  politics.  But  there 
were  not  many  persons  left  in  the  department 
who  were  considered  worthy  the  honour  of  ad- 
mission to  the  formal  saloons  of  the  Vauxmesnii 
family.  Titled  names,  indeed,  abounded  in  the 
province,  but  some  fatal  flaw  attached  itself  to 
most  of  them.  Such  and  such  a  count  was  in- 
eligible, as  a  Bonapartist  son  or  grandson  of  one 
of  Napoleon's  rou^h  soldiers  of  fortune;  this 
baron  was  an  Orleanist ;  that  boron  was  a  flatterer 
of  the  imperial  master '  of  the  Tuileries ;  while 
the  rest  were  hobereaux  or  French  squireens,  or 
were  descended  from  pitiful  farmers  of  the  re- 
venue, dishonest  stewards,  or  wily  notaries  of 
the  old  regime.  So,  except  the  old  Prince  de 
Pontanec,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rohan- 
Bournon,  and  four  or  five  other  families  whose 
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nobility  was  as  ancient  as  that  of  the  Yauxmes- 
mlfi,  hardly  any  visitors  crossed  the  threshold. 

I  was  fond  of  sitting  with  my  volume  or  my 
sketch-book,  on  the  summit  of  the  ruined  keep, 
which  commanded  a  splendid  view.  The  eleva- 
tion was  considerable ;  the  air,  even  in  sultry 
weather,  was  generally,  at  that  height,  refreshed 
by  a  breeze  ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  look  down 
over  the  broad  country,  tne  distant  mountains, 
and  the  wide  river  specked  with  bar^  and 
steam-boat.  I  was  there,  one  day,  with  mj 
drawing  apparatus  before  me,  and  little  Henri 
by  my  side,  and  the  marquis  was  walking  slowly 
to  and  fro  on  the.  terrace  beneath — a  favourite 
promenade  of  his — conning  some  speech  which 
tie  intended  to  "fulminate"  in  the  senate. 
The  day  was  a  peculiarly  fine  and  bright  one, 
with  a  brisk  breeze  stirring,  and  through  the 
dear  air  the  mountains  looked  nearer  than  usual, 
and  showed  new  tints  and  fant^tic  forms  of 
precipice  and  glen.  I  worked  vigorously  at  my 
sketch,  and  the  child  looked  on  with  his  great 
solemn  eyes.  He  was  in  an  inquisitive  mood 
that  day. 

"Mr.  Kirby,"said  the  little  fellow,  "whom 
do  those  meadows  belong  to  P  There  where  the 
cows  are  grazing,  below  the  vineyards  ?" 

I  told  nim  to  his  papa,  but  was  rather  sur- 
prised when  he  rejoined : 

"  But  the  country  yonder,  across  the  river, 
towards  those  hills  you  are  drawing,  does  not 
belong  to  papa,  does  it  P" 

I  answered  in  the  negative. 

"And  yet  it  did." 

"How  do  yon  know  that,  Henri?"  I  asked. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  boy's  knowledge.  My 
own  had  been  gained  from  the  accidental  study 
of  an  old  map  of  the  estate,  in  which  the  con- 
fiscated possessions  of  the  family  liad  been  care- 
fully scored  off  wilh  red  ink.  I  was  aware  that 
the  lands  remaining  to  the  marquis  were  but  a 
fourth  of  the  great  property  owned  by  his  fore- 
fathers, but  1  had  been  careful  not  to  arouse 
feelings  ot  discontent  in  the  child's  innocent 
mind  oy  any  hints  on  the  subject. 

"  Old  Pierre,  the  gardener,  told  me,"  said  the 
boy,  looking  forth  into  the  distance.  "  Those 
were  the  revolutionists  that  took  the  lands  away ; 
the  same  who  burnt  the  gallery  and  the  chapel 
here,  and  made  the  castle  so  rumous.  Why  did 
they  do  so,  monsieur?  Were  they  not  very 
wicked  men?" 

It  was  an  awkward  anestion.  How  was  1 
to  explain  to  this  child  that  feudal  tyranny  and 
court  vice  had  brought  about  a  dire  retribu- 
tion ?  How  was  I  to  tell  him  that  there  were 
faults — black  and  bitter  faults — on  both  sides, 
and  that  the  guiltless  had  suffered  for  the 
guilty  ? 

But  before  I  could  frame  a  discreet  an- 
swer, an  eldritch  laugh,  harsh  as  the  cry  of 
the  screech-owl,  broke  upon  our  ears,  and  made 
ns  both  start.  I  lookea  hastily  round,  and  so 
did  Henri,  for  the  sound  seemed  to  proceed 
from  among  the  ruins.  To  my  surprise  I 
caught  sight  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  human 
form ;  but  so  sm.ill  and  fantastically  arrayed  as 


to  resemble  a  huge  ape  rather  than  a  woman. 
Yet  a  woman  it  was,  dwarGsh,  bowed,  and 
draped  in  a  short  red  cape,  blotched  by  stains 
of  rough  weather,  and  over  which  her  long  grey 
hair  hung  in  tangled  masses.  A  woman  with  a 
face  hideous  and  wrinkled  enough  to  have  looked 
upon  the  wickedness  and  woe  of  a  hundred 
years,  but  with  bright  malignant  eyes  in  whose 
sparkle  there  was  none  of  tne  bleared  dimness 
peculiar  to  extreme  age. 

"I  know  her.  I  nave  seen  hor  before — the 
Cape  Rouge  1"  cried  the  child.  Meanwhile,  the 
oldt  hag  mopped  and  mowed,  and  shook  her 
skinny  finger  at  us,  and  mumbled  out  a  cackling 
laugh. 

"  She  is  crazed,  of  course,  poor  creature," 
said  I.  Though  I  spoke  in  English,  and  to 
myself,  the  old  woman  guessed  my  meaning,  for 
her  moans  instantly  changed  into  a  shrill  laugh. 

"  Ah !  ah  !  Mon  beau  monsieur,  you  think  so 
too,  do  you  ?"  were  the  words  that  reached  me. 
"  Wait  and  see ;  wait  and  see.    And  you,  pretty 

child,  does  the  curse  weigh  on  you,  my ?" 

Here  the  lunatic,  or  whatever  she  was,  ceased 
abruptly,  and  vanished  so  noiselessly  and  quickly 
among  the  ruins,  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  she 
had  melted  into  air. 

Next  moment  the  stately  step  of  the  mar- 

Juis  was  heard  ascending  the  stone  steps, 
have  no  doubt  the  old  crone's  ears  had 
caught  the  sound  some  seconds  before  I  did, 
and  that  the  approach  of  the  lord  of  the  castle 
had  cut  short  ner  warning  or  her  malediction. 

"  Tlie  owls  are  noisy  to-day,"  said  the  mar- 
quis, taking  snuff  from  his  precious  little  bijou  of 
a  box. 

The  owls !  .Doubtless  M.  de  Vauxmesnil  had 
heard  that  strange  cry  without  distinguishing 
that  it  came  from  human  lips,  nor  did  either  the 
little  boy  or  myself  breathe  a  word  regarding  the 
weird  figure  in  the  stained  red  mantle. 

I  took  an  early  opportunity  of  asking  Pierre, 
the  old  gardener,  the  meaning  of  the  apparition. 
The  old  man  seemed  rather  disturbecf  by  my 
question,  for  he  leant  heavily  on  his  spade, 
and  devoutly  crossed  himself,  as  he  said,  "  Holy 
St.  Catherine !  Has  she  been  here  again.  That 
bodes  bad  luck." 

"  But  who  is  she  ?"  I  asked,  a  little  im- 
patiently. 

"Not  know  the  Cape  Rouge!  Ah,  pardon! 
I  forgot  monsieur's  quality  of  foreigner.  Well, 
sir,  tney  call  her  Red  Cape  because  of  the  mantle 
she  wears,  but  her  true  same  is  the  Mere 
Chardon—Marie  Chardon — and  she  lives  in  a 
little  hut  among  the  stones  by  the  river,  all  alone. 
As  for  her  age,  who  can  tell  it  P  I  have  heard 
my  father  say  that  when  he  was  young  the  Cape 
Rouge  always  looked  as  old,  and  as  wrinkled, 
and  as  grey  as  to-day.  But,  one  thing  is  sure, 
her  presence  bodes  no  good." 

With  some  difficulty  I  elicited  from  the 
gardener  that  this  old  crone  was  believed  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  Revolution, 
and  a  sliarer  in  its  wild  frenzy.  She'  was  re- 
ported to  have  joined  in  tne  dance  of  the  Car- 
magnole around  the  scaffold  at  Lyons,  when  the 
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dismal  g^oillotine  wsb  plied  in  the  snbsi))  of 
the  Croix  Eousse^  until  tbe  knife  waa  notcbed 
and  blunted,  and  tbe  headsmeifs  arms  were 
weary  with  hauling  at  cord  and  pulley,  and  the 
ydling  mob  had  grown  hoarse.  She  was  mixed 
up,  traditionally,  with  the  attack  and  confla- 
gration of  the  Chateau  de  Roebaigne,  and  there 
were  yague  rumouis  of  some  great  wrong  that 
had  been  done  to  her  or  hen  by  a  former  seig- 
neur of  the  castle,  and  which  had  been  thus 
avengod. 

"Certaitt  it  is,  sir,  that  though  th«  Gape 
Rouge  hates  all  the  noblesse,  she  hates  our 
master  and  his  family  worst  of  all,  and  never 
speaks  of  the  Yauxmesnils  but  with  a  corse. 
She  has  seldom  appeared  here,  and  never  but  as 
the  preoursor  of  sorrow,  the  saints  be  with  us !" 

I  tried  to  laugh  the  old  man  out  of  his  super- 
stitious apprehensions,  but  in  rain.  He  ^ook  his 
head,  and  OTerwhelmed  me  with  mdancholy  facts 
nthered  from  the  storehouse  of  his  memory. 
The  Cape  Rouge  had  appeared  just  one  week 
before  the  younger  sister  of  the  marouis  had 
siekened  of  a  fever  which  carried  her  off  on  the 
Tery  day  fixed  for  the  wedding.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  when  M.  de  YaaxmesniFs  uncle, 
from  whom  he  had  inherited  the  title  and  pro- 
perty, was  shot  in  a  duel  at  Paris,  the  fatal  red 
cape  had  flattered  among  the  ruins.  And,  again, 
when  the  mat  proeess  was  lost,  by  whidi  tbe 
marquis  faSled  to  re-establish  his  fallen  fortunes, 
and  when  the  political  earth(^nake  happened 
which  dcfiriTed  the  Yauxmesnils  of  place  and 
power,  thesameevfk-cmiened  visitor  had  haunted 
the  obktean. 

That  Pierre  Bucosse,  gardener,  and  ex-corporal 
in  the€hffde  Royale  of  Gnaries  the  Tenth,  should 
believe  in  the  supernatural  powers  and  malignity 
of  the  M^  ChardoB,  was  not  wonderful ;  but 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  priest  of  the 
village  in  some  degree  shared  his  opinions. 
This  prmt,  M.  Tonot,  came  often  to  the  chateau, 
and  was  aHrays  welcomed,  though  less  in  his 
spiritual  capacity  than  as  a  healer  of  bodily 
ailments.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  citr4  es- 
pecially in  remote  and  poor  places,  to  possess  a 
smattering  of  medicine ;  ana  as  the  parish  did 
not  boast  a  doctor,  M.  Tonot's  simple  lore  was 
in  frequent  request.  There  was  a  surgeon  in  a 
neighbouring  commune,  to  be  sure,  and  good 
medical  att^dancewas  of  course  procurable  from 
Lyons ;  but  the  marquis  had  an  odd  antipathy  to 
doctors— the  "trumpeters  of  revolution,"  he 
staled  them— and  so  tbe  ourS  had  to  prescribe, 
alike  for  the  feeble  health  of  the  marquise  and  for 
theinfiemtine  ailments  of  the  young  heir.  Hiked 
M.  Tonot  yer^  well.  He  was  a  tall  stont 
portly  man,  with  a  wholesome  florid  face,  an 
honest  common-place  mmd,  and  a  deep  quiet 
sense  of  duty.  The  poor  were  fond  oi  M. 
Tonot,  so  were  the  children  and  dogs  of  the 
village,  and  Madame  de  Yauxmesnu  alwavs 
had  a  smile  of  welcome  for  him.  But  toe 
marquis,  who  was  kind  to  the  priest  in  his  way, 
mixed  a  good  deal  of  contempt  with  his  regard. 
Indeed,  sudi  an  ecclesiastic  as  M.  Tonot  was 
hardly  adapted  to  please  M.  de  Yauxmesnil. 


He  was  neitlier  ambitioos  nor  witty,  neither  a 
cvnieal  jesting  sprightly  abb6,  with  poetry  and 
tbe  classies  at  liis  finger  ends,  nor  a  dark- 
browed  ultramontane,  cork-screwing  his  way  to 
notoriety  and  a  bishopric. 

"  Eh !  You  have  seen  her  then,  the  unfortu- 
nate !  Poor  soul,  she  lias  suffered  in  her  time, 
I  fear,  and  no  wonder  that  her  temoer  is  soured;'* 
said  M.  Tonot,  when  I  questionea  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  Cape  Rouge.  "It  is  won- 
derfol,  monsieur,  how  accurately  some  of  her 
predictions  have  turned  out,  sinister  as  they 
always  are — ^ibr  she  bears  no  love  to  the  family 
at  the  chkeau.'* 

The  priest  could  tell  me  little  more.  Even 
Mary  Chardon*s  age  was  unknovm,  the  church 
legbters  having  been  burned  at  the  Revolution. 
How  she  lived  was  doubtful,  but  it  waa  known 
that  she  derived  some  support  from  tbe  fears  or 
from  the  pity  of  the  peasants,  though  she  never 
begged.  She  was  no  sliam  sorceress,  such  as  are 
common  in  the  French  provinces,  telling  for- 
tunes for  a  sflynr  fee,  and  vending  charms  against 
mildew  and  blight,  murrain  and  oidium.  She 
had  no  living  relatives,  and  none  knew  the  cause 
of  her  vindictive  spite  towards  the  Yauxmesnils, 
though  the  old  crone  had  been  heard  to  mutter, 
•*  Blood  for  blood,  tears  for  tears,  sorrow  for 
shame !" 

"Old  stories,  monsieur;  tales  before  the 
Flood,"  said  M.  Tonot,  with  a  shrug;  "but  it 
is  surprising  how  keen  the  old  woman's  scent  is 
for  any  misfortune  about  to  overtake  the  Yaux- 
mesnils. You  smile,  monsieur.  You  are  an 
esprit  fort,  I  see  :  all  you  Snglish  are." 

Time  went  on,  and  nothing  occurred  to  justify 
these  remarks.  The  weird  figure  was  never 
seen  again  among  the  ruins  during  my  re- 
sidence at  the  chl^u,  and  I  began  to  forget 
it.  M.  de  Yauxmesnil,  though  comparatively 
a  poor  nobleman,  was-  owner  of  a  good  deal 
of  property,  which  might  have  been  worth 
much  more  had  it  been  sensiblv  managed.  On 
this  head,  however,  his  prejudices  interposed. 
Tbe  m6tairie  system  was  that  which  had  suited 
his  ancestors,  and  to  this  system  he  obstinately 
adhered,  at  a  considerable  loss  of  rental  The 
agriculture  of  his  estates  was  singularly  back- 
ward, progress  made  no  way  there,  and  new- 
fanglea  machines  and  modem  breeos  of  cattle 
were  discouraged.  When  the  prefect  of  the  de- 
partment publicly  congratulated  the  notables  on 
the  improvements  that  yearly  took  place,  he 
could  not  deny  himself  tne  pleasure  of  a  civil 
sneer  at  the  ponderous  ploughs,  the  ill-drained 
fields,  and  the  gaunt  coarse-wooHed  sheep  on  the 
Yauxmesnil  property.  But  this  censure  on  the 
part  of  a  Bonapartist  functioBary  was  enough  to 
confirm  the  marquis  in  his  antiquated  habits, 
and  he  politely  dnrided  all  that  I  could  hint  on 
the  subject. 

In  one  matter  the  fancies  of  the  marquis 
and  his  farmers  went  hand  in  hand ;  and  this 
was  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  small  birds. 
The  French  tiller  of  tbe  soil  has  a  deep  prejudice 
on  this  score ;  small  birds,  says  Ja(»ues  Bon- 
homme,  eat  wheat,  and  peck  grapes  and  cherries : 
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SO  death  to  them !  And  birds  grew  eearcer  and 
scarcer  throughout  the  promee.  Bnt  matters 
were  brought  to  a  oliinax,  indeed,  when  a  remon- 
straooe  was  sent  down  from  the  ministry  in  Paris, 
with  orders  that  the  pnnted  document  shoald  be 
affixed  to  the  door  of  erer^  maine  and  chapel,  and 
that  the  destruction  of  birds  should  be  stayed. 
I  read  the  paper,  which  was  terse  and  good,  and 
pointed  out  very  forcibly  what  an  important  link 
m  the  chain  of  nature  would  be  missing  were 
the  feathered  tribes  swept  away  from  earth. 
The  farmer  was  warned  that  in  murdeni^  birds 
he  was  fostering  noxious  insects ;  he  was  re- 
minded that  a  few  ears  of  corn,  and  a  little  frait, 
were  but  a  small  makeweight  to  ricks  burrowed 
by  the  weevil,  and  fields  bh»k  with  the  fly ;  and 
that  the  tinr  destroyers  would  harm  his  crops  a 
thousand-fold  more  than  e?er  the  peer  tomtits 
and  chaffinches  had  ctone. 

There  were  thoee  wbo  had  the  sense  to 
listen  to  this  well-timed  appeal.  There  were 
more  who  gaped  incredulously  at  the  statistics, 
and  let  the  nest-robbio^  and  sparrow  battues  jgo 
on.  But  to  tlie  marquis  such  a  piece  of  advice 
was  gall  and  wormwood.  He  change  his  prac- 
tices at  the  bidding  of  an  usurping  government ! 
ffe  receive  good  counsel  at  the  hands  of  an  im- 
perialist minister  of  agriculture !  He  assembled 
nis  tenants,  harangued  ikem  in  a  speech  that 
came  verr  dose  to  sedition,  and  set  himself  to 
thwart  the  wise  and  kind  designs  of  the  autho- 
rities, with  all  the  short-sighted  malevolence  of 
an  ill-tempered  child. 

Such  a  mastaere  of  birds  as  then  took  place 
the  country  had  never  known.  The  songs  of 
the  grove  and  meadow  were  nienced.  Rewards 
were  offered  for  the  facade  of  lark  and  robin, 
thrush  and  wren,  aoTthing  with  beak  and  fea- 
thers. Gangs  of  birra'-nesters  prowled  through 
the  woods,  ^ns  popped  inglooriously  all  d»y 
long  among  vines  and  hedgerows,  pcnsoned  grain 
was  thickly  strewn  about,  until  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  dead  birds  lay  stiff  and  stark  on 
the  inhospitable  soil. 

The  usual  coaaequenoea  of  sueh  suicidal  folly 
succeeded.  There  was  a  Nemesis  of  insect  Ufe, 
in  the  second  year  of  my  stay,  which  made 
the  most  obstinate  farmer  stare  ajphast  at  the 
countless  legions  burrowing,  oreepmg,  or  wing- 
ing tlieir  way  to  bliglithis  hopes  of  pnmt.  Grubs, 
caterpillars,  flies,  weevils,  evciythingthat  crawb 
or  flies,  that  bores  the  root  or  gnaws  the  burst- 
ing corn-ear,  or  cankers  the  blossom,  or  hollows 
out  the  fruit,  everything  that  tunnels  the  bark 
or  harms  the  wood  of  trees,  everything  that 
haunts  the  barn  or  the  store,  seemed  giShered 
in  hosts  undreamed  of.  There  were  no  birds 
to  thin  off  the  plunderers.  Those  faithful  allies 
had  been  stupidly  butchered.  Their  sharp- 
sighted  little  eyes  and  active  bills  would  have 
done,  for  scanty  wage,  a  hundred  times  more  to 
atem  the  plague  than  all  the  hired  labourers  could 
do,  with  all  their  work  of  crushing  and  quick- 
liming,  sulphuring  and  smoking.  Wiiat  with  loss 
to  grain,  trees,  and  fruit,  wlmt  with  the  «*ost  of 
keeping  down  the  pest  by  human  agency,  every 
cultivator  suffered  heavily,  and  the  marquis  found 


his  income  and  his  popularity  waning  together. 
For,  people  began  to  regret  the  birds,  and  to 
blame  tlw  noble  adviser  who  had  urged  their 
extermination.  But  tiie  marquis  was  a  dogged 
personage;  he  would  not  own  himself  in  the 
wrong;  he  hired  more  and  more  men  to  dress 
the  trees  of  his  orchards,  and  he  tried  to  make 
clumsy  human  fingers  and  toes  do  the  work  of 
the  tomtit  and  the  swaDow. 

On  one  sad  afternoon  in  early  autumn,  while 
they  were  gathering  the  wreck  of  the  fruit  crop, 
little  Henn  begged  for  a  walk  in  the  woods.  It 
was  a  dark  hot  lowering  day ;  the  air  was  heavy 
and  dull;  and  the  great  masses  of  copper-coloured 
doud  that  bung  lazily  in  the  deep  blue  sky, 
had  a  lurid  tinge  that  threatened  storm.  All 
nature  seemed  oppressed  beneath  the  menace 
of  the  gathering  tempest,  and  the  hum  of 
the  insects  sounded  sullen  among  tiie  shrubs 
of  the  garden.  I  declined  to  accomnany  my 
young  charge  so  far  as  the  woods,  out  sug- 
gested as  a  compromise  that  we  should  repair 
to  a  certain  hill-side  orchard,  where  I  knew  the 
fruit  was  to  be  gathered  that  day.  Thither 
we  bent  our  steps,  and,  seating  ourselves  on 
a  mossy  bank  close  to  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
wMeh  m  that  place  bordered  tlie  cultured  land, 
we  watched  the  workers.  It  was  a  busy  scene. 
Crowds  of  peasants:  the  men  in  blouse  and 
striped  nurhtcap :  the  women  with  broad  hats  of 
coarse  yellow  atraw,  crimson  kirtles,  and  sabots 
of  blacK  wood:  were  swarming  round  the  trees, 
filling  baskets  with  red-cheeked  apples  and 
violet  or  yellow  plums.  But  the  feir  promise  of 
many  a  tree  proved  hollow  and  fallacious,  the 
caterpillar  ana  grub  had  been  beforehand  with 
the  gleaners,  and  the  men  were  more  busj  in 
killing  insects  than  in  piling  fruit. 

I  took  a  book  out  of^  my  pocket  and  began  to 
read,  giving  Henri  permission  to  join  one  of  the 
groups  of  apple-pt^ers,  in  which  old  Pierre  and 
his  daughter,  the  blanchisseuse  of  the  di&teau, 
were  employed.  Presently  I  sauntered  down  to 
join  the  party,  and  found  Henri,  rosy  with 
exercise,  clambering  into  the  upper  branches  of 
a  gnarled  old  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  he  had 
smed  by  help  of  a  ladder. 

"Hola,  cher  enfant!"  I  exclaimed,  m  some 
trepidation;  '^have  a  care,  or  you  will  tumble 
ana  hurt  yourself.** 

"No  fear,  Mr.  Kirby,"  cried  the  kughinff 
child.  "  See  those  apples  up  above !  I  f^// pick 
them."  And  he  pointed  to  a  cluster  of  fine  truit 
on  a  lofty  bough,  while  the  servants  clapped  their 
hands,  and  applauded  the  courage  of  young  "  M. 
le  Vicomte." 

Plump  1  A  great  ugly  caterpillBr,  dislodged 
by  the  boy's  shaking  the  tree,  fell  upon  my  foot, 
and  then  another,  and  then  another,  a  perfect 
shower  of  caterpillars.  I  picked  one  of  them 
up.  It  seemed  to  be  of  a  new  species,  and  as 
I  had  commenced,  in  a  humble  wav,  the  study 
of  entomology,  I  placed  it  in  a  tin  Dox  to  carry 
home.    The  peasants  were  less  critical 

•*  Ah,  the  wicked  beasts  !'*  they  cried ;  "it  is 
they  that  spoil  the  apple-crop.  Pestel  there 
must  be  a  regular  nest  of  them  aloft.    Shake 
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them  down,  please,  M.  Henri,  and  we'll  atop 
their  pillaging." 

The  little  viscount  shook  the  hough  lustily, 
and  the  insects  fell  in  swarms,  many  of  them 
dropping  on  his  upturned  face  and  bare  neck ; 
he  bmslied  them  off  with  a  cry  of  dislike,  but 
more  fell  next  moment.  The  peasants,  with 
their  iwooden  shoes,  soon  crushed  the  feJlen 
brood.  A  growl  of  thunder  was  heard  afar  off. 
I  called  to  the  child  to  come  down,  but  it  was 
not  until  he  had  gathered  two  of  the  apples  that 
he  would  obey.  When  he  descended  he  was 
flushed  and  trembling. 

"Tiens,  M.  Kirby,"  said  he,  "can  caterpil- 
lars sting?  I  feel  as  if  I  had  fallen  among  the 
nettles,  as  I  did  last  year.  My  neck  smarts,  and 
so  do  my  hands,  and  oh,  how  my  face  bums  !" 

To  my  surprise  I  found  the  child's  face  and 
neck  coverea  with  dull  red  blotches,  while  his 
little  hands  were  hot  and  dry,  and  he  trembled 
like  a  leaf. 

"  My  poor  Henri,  we  must  go  home  at  once," 
said  I,  getting  alarmed,  while  the  quick  natures 
of  those  around  us  broke  out  into  loud  exclama- 
tions. 

The  sky  darkened  fast,  and  a  bright  flash  of 
lightning  gleamed  across  the  horizon,  followed 
by  the  deep  roll  of  advancing  thunder.  The 
poor  little  Doy  was  in  much  pain ;  he  put  his 
we^  little  hand  to  his  head,  and  moanea  as  he 
lay  in  my  arms.  He  was  getting  delirious,  or  at 
least  stupified  with  the  rapid  progress  of  fever. 

"  Quick !"  I  exclaimed.  "  rierre,  help  me  to 
carry  M.  Henri  home.  The  doctor  must  be 
fetched  at  once." 

A  laugh,  as  liarsh  as  the  croak  of  a  raven, 
followed  mv  words,  and  something  red  came 
rustling  and  glancing  through  the  bushes  of  the 
nearest  thicket. 

"The  Cape  Rouge!  The  Mere  Chardon!" 
cried  the  peasants,  huddling  together.  Sure 
enough,  the  goblin  face  and  dwarfish  figure  of 
the  malignant  hag,  in  her  frouzy  red  cape,  and 
leaning  on  her  crutch,  hobblca  out  from  the 
screen  of  embrowned  leaves.  Her  grey  hair 
fluttered  loose,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  hate 
and  cunning.  She  lifted  ner  crutch  as  if  it  had 
been  the  wand  of  a  wicked  fairy,  and  cried,  in 
an  ear-piercing  voice : 

"  Ah !  evil  race  of  the  Vauxmesnils !  Brood 
of  vipers  with  gilded  skin !  The  curse  works, 
does  it  ?  You  who  oppress  and  scorn  the  poor : 
you  who  robbed  me  of  home  and  hope :  you  on 
whose  heads  lie  my  sou's  blood  and  my  daugh- 
ter's shame:  you  who  even  murder  tne  little 
birds  of  the  forest,  blight  and  wither,  old  and 
young,  till  none  of  ye  be  left !" 

Through  the  storm  and  through  the  rain  and 
the  hoarse  roar  of  the  tempest,  Pierre  and  I  hastily 
carried  the  helpless  child  home.  As  I  looked 
half  timidlv  back  amid  the  gatheriuc  blackness 
and  the  fitful  glare  of  the  forked  flashes,  I  could 
still  see  the  figure  in  the  red  cape,  with  stream- 
ing grey  hair  and^upraised  staff,  screaming  out 


unheard  curses  in  the  very  rush  of  the  tempest. 
I  have  seldom  seen  so  painful  a  sight  as  the 
ch&teau  presented,  when  the  child  was  laid  on 
his  little  bed.  The  sorrow  of  the  mother 
was  passionate  and  unrestrained,  but  I  think  it 
was  still  more  distressing  to  mark  the  anguish  of 
tlie  stem  proud  fieither,  callous  to  all  the  world 
besides.  M.  Tonot  was  sent  for  and  came  in 
haste,  but  could  do  nothing. 

"  If  you  wiU  take  my  advice,  M.  le  Marquis, 
you  will  send  to  Ljons  for  advice  at  once,  and 
by  telegraph.  No  ordinary  physician  will  be 
able  to  deal  with  such  a  case.  Send  for  Dr. 
Servans  himself." 

The  marquis  groaned,  for  the  name  of  Servans 
was  associated  m  the  department  with  the  most 
advanced  principles  in  politics,  and  there  had 
been  something  like  a  personal  antipathy  be- 
tween the  Legitimist  noole  and  the  Republican 
doctor.  But  he  meekly  obeyed,  and  I  myself 
hurried  to  send  off  the  message.  A  train  left 
Lyons  within  the  hour,  and,  in  a  few  minutes 
after  its  arrival  at  Rochai^ue  station,  the  famous 
physician  stood  knitting  his  grey  eyebrows  by  the 
bedside  of  the  dying  boy.  He  ha^  never  spoken 
since  wc  brought  liim  in.  His  eyes  were  half 
closed,  and  he  did  not  know  any  one  present  *. 
not  the  nurse  crying  at  the  foot  of  the  bed :  not 
the  mother  sob&ng  beside  his  pillow :  not  the 
hard  and  haughty  father,  never  naughty  or  hard 
to  him,  who  stood  by,  with  unwonted  tears  in 
his  eyes. 

It^was  piteous  to  see  the  imploring  eager- 
ness with  wiiich  the  marquis  scanned  the  face  of 
his  old  enemy  the  doctor,  trying  to  read  hope 
there.  Dr.  ^rvans  saw  the  pain  and  quivering 
anxiety  written  on  the  ordinarily  impassive  face, 
and  his  own  shaggy  brows  twitched,  and  his 
rough  voice  was  unusually  gentle,  as  he  asked 
the  necessary  questions. 

"Had  the  child  been  stung  by  a  snake? 
Well,  then,  had  he  eaten  any  berry,  or  herb,  in 
the  woods  ?  Who  was  with  him  when  it  hap- 
pened ?" 

"  Mi.  Kirby,  the  English  tutor." 

I  gave  a  brief  account  of  what  had  occun*ed. 
Dr.  Servans  saw  light  amid  the  darkness. 

"  The  caterpillar— you  say  you  preserved  one, 
monsieur— let  me  see  it !" 

I  drew  out  the  tin  box,  and  tiie  doctor  pro- 
nounced the  insect  to  be  a  specimen  of  the  rare 
and  poisonous  Bombyx  processionea,  whose 
touch,  or  even  smell,  is  well  known  by  naturalists 
to  produce  violent  pain,  inflammation,  fever,  and 
death. 

Why  prolong  a  sad  talc?  The  great  physi- 
cian  could  do  nothing. 

Three  blouse-clad  men  then  came  up,  carrying 
on  a  hurdle  something  tliat  lay  still  and  shape- 
less, something  in  a  tattered  Red  Cape.  Tiiere 
was  an  awe-stncken  look  on  the  men's  worn  faces. 

"Struck  by  lightning,  you  say?"  cried  the 
doctor.    "Ah!    I  can  (' 
friends." 


do  nothing  here,  my 
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CHAFTER  IV. 

Captain  Wraggb  and  Magdalen  retraced  their 
steps  until  they  were  again  within  view  of  Norlh 
Shingles  Villa,  before  any  signs  ajfpeared  of  Mrs. 
Lecount  and  her  master.  At  that  point,  the 
hoUsekeeper*s  lavender-coloured  dress,  the  um- 
brella, and  the  feeble  little  figure  in  nankeen 
walking  under  it,  became  visible  in  the  distance. 
The  captain  slackened  his  pace  immediately; 
and  issued  his  directions  to  Magdalen  for  her 
conduct  at  the  coming  interview,  in  these  words : 

"  Don't  forget  your  smile,"  he  said.  "In  all 
other  respects  you  will  do.  The  walk  has  im- 
proved your  complexion,  and  the  hat  becomes 
you.  Look  Mrs.  Lecount  steadily  in  the  face ; 
show  no  embarrassment  when  you  speak ;  and  if 
Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  pays  you  pointed  attention, 
don't  take  too  much  notice  of  him  while  his 
housekeepei'^s  eye  id  on  you.  Mind  one  thing !  I 
have  been  at  Joyce's  Scientific  Dialogues  all  the 
morning ;  and  I  am  quite  serious  in  meaning  to 
give  Mrs.  Lecount  the  full  benefit  of  my  studies. 
If  I  can't  contrive  to  divert  her  attention  from 
you  and  her  master,  I  won't  give  sixpence  for 
our  chance  of  success.  Small-talk  won't  succeed 
with  that  woman;  compliments  won't  succeed; 
jokes  won't  succeed— ready-made  science  may 
recal  the  deceased  Professor,  and  ready-made 
science  may  do.  We  must  establish  a  code  of 
signals  to  let  you  know  what  I  am  about.  Observe 
this  camp-stool.  When  I  shift  it  from  my  left 
hand  to  my  right,  I  am  talking  Joyce.  When  I 
shift  it  from  my  right  hand  to  my  left,  I  am 
talking  Wragge.  In  the  first  case,  don't  inter- 
rupt me — I  am  leading  up  to  my  point.  In  the 
second  case,  say  anything  you  like ;  my  remarks 
are  not  of  the  slightest  consequence.  Would 
you  like  a  rehearsal  P  Are  you  sure  you  under- 
stand? Very  good— take  my  arm,  and  look 
happy.    Steady !  here  they  are." 

The  meeting  took  place  nearly  midway  be- 
tween Sea-View  Cottage  and  North  Shingles. 
Captain  Wragge  took  off  his  tall  white  hat,  and 
opened  the  interview  immediately  on  the  friend- 
liest terms. 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Lecount,"  he  said,  with 
the  frank  and  cheerful  politeness  of  a  naturally 


sociable  man.  "  Good  morning,  Mr.  Vanstone ; 
I  am  sorry  to  see  you  suffering  to-day.  Mrs. 
Lecount,  permit  me  to  introduce  my  niece — ^my 
niece.  Miss  Bygrave.  My  dear  girl,  this  is  Mr. 
Noel  Vanstone,  our  neighbour  at  Sea-View  Cot- 
tage. We  must  positively  be  sociable  at  Aid- 
borough,  Mrs.  Lecount.  There  is  only  one  walk 
in  the  place  (as  my  niece  remarked  to  me  just 
now,  Mj*.  Vanstone) ;  and  on  that  walk  we  must 
all  meet  every  time  we  go  out.  And  why  not  ? 
Are  we  formal  people  on  either  side  P  Nothing 
of  the  sort— we  are  just  the  reverse.  You  pos- 
sess the  continental  facility  of  manner,  Mr.  Van- 
stone—I  match  you,  with  the  blimt  corditdity  of 
an  old-fashioned  Englishman— the  ladies  mingle 
together  in  harmonious  variety,  like  flowers  on 
the  same  bed— and  the  result  is  a  mutual  in- 
terest in  making  our  sojourn  at  the  sea-side 
agreeable  to  each  other.  Pardon  my  flow  of 
spirits;  pardon  my  feeling  so  cheerful  and  so 
young.  The  Iodine  in  the  sea-air,  Mrs.  Lecount 
—the  notorious  effect  of  the  Iodine  in  the  sea- 
air!" 

"  You  arrived  yesterday.  Miss  Bygrave,  did 
you  not  P"  said  the  housekeeper,  as  soon  as  the 
captain's  deluge  of  language  had  come  to  an  end. 

She  addressed  those  words  to  Magdalen  with 
a  gentle  motherly  interest  in  her  youth  and 
beauty,  chastened  by  the  deferential  amiability 
which  became  her  situation  in  Mr.  Noel  Van- 
stone's  household.  Not  the  faintest  token  of 
suspicion  or  surprise  betrayed  itself  in  her  face, 
her  voice,  or  her  manner,  while  she  and  Mag- 
dalen now  looked  at  each  other.  It  was  plain 
at  the  outset  that  the  true  face  and  figure  which 
she  now  saw,  recalled  nothing  to  her  mind  of 
the  false  face  and  figure  which  she  had  seen 
in  Vauxhall  Walk.  The  disguise  had  evidently 
been  complete  enough  even  to  baffle  the  pene- 
tration of  Mrs.  Lecount. 

"  My  aunt  and  I  came  here  yesterday  even- 
ing," said  Magdalen.  "  We  found  the  latter  part 
of  the  journey  very  fatiguing.  I  dare  say  you 
found  it  so  too  P" 

She  designedly  made  her  answer  longer  than 
was  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  digcovering, 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  the  effect  which  the 
sound  of  her  voice  produced  on  Mrs.  Lecount. 

The  housekeeper's  thin  lips  maintained  their 
motherly  smile;  the  housekeeper's  amiable 
manner  lost  none  of  its  modest  deference— but 
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the  expression  of  her  eyes  suddenly  changed, 
from  a  look  of  attention  to  a  look  of  in- 
quiry. Magdalen  qmetiy  saad  a  i€w  words 
more ;  aid  thtn  waited  agau  for  resniti.  The 
change  spread  graduaUy  all  over  Mrs.  Lecoinit*S 
face ;  the  motherly  smile  died  away ;  and  the 
amiable  manner  betrayed  a  slight  touch  of  re- 
straint. Stillj  no  si^ns  of  potttiTe  xseogTution 
appeared ;  the  housekeeper's  expression  remamed 
what  it  had  been  from  the  first— an  expression 
of  inquiry,  and  nothing  more. 

"  You  complained  of  fatigue,  sir,  a  few  minuter 
since,*'  she  said,  dropping  all  further  conversation 
with  Magdalen,  and  addressing  her  master.  "  Will 
you  go  in-doors  and  rest?" 

TheproprietofofSea-ViewCottage  had  hitherto 
confiu^  himself  to  bowing,  simpering,  and  ad- 
miring Magdalen  through  his  half-dosed  eyelids. 
Ilicre  was  no  mistaking  the  sudden  flutter  and 
agitation  in  his  manner,  and  the  heightened  colour 
in  his  wizen  little  face.  Even  the  reptile  tem- 
perament of  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  warmed  under 
the  influence  of  the  sex:  he  had  an  undeniably 
appreciative  eye  for  a  handsome  woman,  and 
Magdalen's  grace  and  beanty  were  not  thrown 
away  on  him. 

**  Will  you  go  in-doors,  sir,  and  restP'  asked 
the  housekeeper,  repeating  her  question. 

"Not  yet,  Leconnt,"  said  her  master.  "I  fancj- 
I  feel  stronger;  I  fancy  I  can  go  on  a  little."  He 
turned  simpering  to  Magdalen,  and  added  in  a 
lower  tone,  "  I  have  found  a  new  interest  in  my 
walk,  Miss  Bygrave.  Don't  desert  us,  or  you 
will  take  the  interest  away  with  you." 

He  smiled  and  smirked  in  the  highest  approval 
of  the  ingenuity  of  his  own  compliment— from 
which  Captain  Wragge  dexterously  diverted  the 
housekeeper's  attention,  by  ranging  himself  on  her 
side  of  the  path  and  speaking  to  her  at  the  same 
moment.  They  all  four  walked  on  slowly.  Mrs. 
Lecount  said  nothing  more.  She  kept  fast  hold 
of  her  master's  arm,  and  looked  across  him  at 
Magdalen  with  the  dangerous  expression  of  in- 
quiry more  marked  than  ever  in  her  handsome 
black  eyes.  That  look  was  not  lost  on  the  wary 
Wragge.  He  shifted  his  indicative  camp-stool 
from  tlie  left  hand  to  the  right,  and  opened  his 
scientific  batteries  on  the  spot. 

"  A  busy  scene,  Mrs.  Lecount,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, politely  waving  his  camp-stool  over  the 
sea  and  the  passing  ships.  "The  greatness  of 
England,  ma'am— the  true  greatness  of  Eng- 
land. Pray  observe  how  heavily  some  of  those 
vessels  are  laden !  I  am  often  inclined  to  wonder 
whether  the  British  sailor  is  at  all  aware,  when 
he  has  got  his  cargo  on  board,  of  the  Hydro- 
static importance  of  the  operation  that  he  has 
performed.  If  I  were  suddenly  transported  to 
the  deck  of  one  of  those  vessels  (which  Heaven 
forbid,  for  I  suffer  at  sea) ;  and  if  I  said  to  a 
member  of  the  crew,  *  Jack !  you  have  done 
wondci-s ;  you  have  grasped  the  theory  of  floating 
vessels'— how  the  gallant  fellow  would  stare! 
And  yet,  on  that  theory  Jack's  life  depends.  If  he 
loads  his  vessel  one-thirtieth  part  more  than  he 


ought,  what  happens  ?  He  sails  past  Aldborougfa, 
I  grant  you,  in  safety.  He  enters  the  Thames, 
I  gtamt  you  i^ain,  in  safety.  He  gets  on  into 
tke  fresh  water,,  as  fai^  let  us  say,  as  Green* 
wich;  and — down  he  goes !  Down,  ma'am,  to  the 
bettom  o£  the  river,  as  a  matter  of  scientific  cer- 
tainty r. 

Henr  he  paused ;.  and  loft  Mrs.  Lecount  no 
polite  alternative  but  to  request  an  explana- 
tion. 

"With  infinbff  pleasure,  ma'am,'*  sdd  the 
captain,  drowning  in  the  deepest  notes  of  his 
voice  the  feeble  treble  in  which  Mr.  Noel 
Vanstone  paid  his  compliments  to  Magdalen. 
"We  will  start,,  if  yen  pleaac,  with  a  first 
principle.  All  bodies  whatever  that  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  displace  as  much 
fluid  as  b  equal  in  weight  to  the  weight  of  the 
bodies.  Good !  We  have  got  our  first  principle. 
What  do  we  deduce  from  it  P  Manifestly  this : 
That  in  order  to  keep  a  vessel  above  water^  it  is 
necessary  to  take  care  that  the  vessel  and  its 
cargo  should  be  of  less  weight  than  the  weight 
of  a  quantity  of  water— pray  follow  me  here ! — 
of  a  quantity  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  that 
part  of  the  vessel  which  it  will  be  safe  to  im- 
merse in  the  water.  Now,  ma'am,  salt  water 
is  spedficaily  thirty  times  heavier  thui  fresh  or 
river  water;  and  a  vessel  in  the  Grerman  Ocean 
will  not  sink  so  deep  as  a  vessel  iu  the  Thames. 
Consequently,  when  we  load  our  ship  with  a  view 
to  the  London  market,  we  have  (Hydrostatically 
speaking)  three  alternatives.  Either  we  load 
with  one-thirtieth  part  less  than  we  can  carry  at 
sea;  or  we  take  one-thirtieth  part  out  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river;  or  we  dg  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  and,  as  I  have  already  had  the 
honour  of  remarking^down  we  go  !  Such,"  said 
fhe  captain,  shifting  the  camp-stool  back  again 
from  his  right  hand  to  his  left,  in  token  that 
Joyce  was  done  with  for  the  time  being ;  "  such, 
my  dear  madam,  is  the  theory  of  floating  ves- 
sels. Permit  me  to  add,  in  conclusion— you  are 
heartily  welcome  to  it." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"^  said  Mrs.  Lecount.  "  You 
have  unintentionaDy  saddened  me,  but  the  infor- 
mation I  have  received  is  not  the  less  precious 
on  that  account.  It  is  long,  long  ago,  Mr. 
Bygrave,  since  I  have  heard  myself  addressed  in 
the  language  of  science.  My  dear  husband  made 
me  his  companion— my  dear  husband  improved 
my  mind  as  you  have  been  trying  to  improve  it. 
Nobody  has  taken  pains  with  my  intellect  since. 
Many  thanks,  sir.  Your  kind  consideration  for 
iue  is  not  thrown  away." 

She  sighed  with  a  plaintive  humility ;  and  pri- 
vately opened  her  ears  to  the  conversation  on  the 
other  side  of  her. 

A  minute  earlier,  she  would  have  heard  her 
master  expressing  himself  in  the  most  flattering 
terms  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Bygrave's  appear- 
ance in  her  sea-side  costume.  But  Magdaleu 
had  seen  Captain  Wragge's  signal  with  the  camp- 
stool,  and  had  at  once  diverted  Mr.  Noel  Van- 
stone to  the  topic  of  himself  and  lus  possessions. 
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by  a  neatly-timed  questioxL  about  bis  house  at 
iddborongh. 

'*  I  don't  wish  to  alann  yon.  Miss  Bygrave," 
were  the  first  words  of  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone's 
which  caught  Mrs.  Ijecount's  attention— "  but 
there  is  only  one  safe  house  in  Aidborough— and 
that  house  is  Mine.  The  sea  may  destroy  all  the 
other  houses— it  can't  destroy  Mine.  My  father 
took  care  of  that ;  my  father  was  a  remarkable 
man.  He  had  My  house  built  on  piles.  I  have 
reason  tobeUave  they  are  the  strongest  piles  in 
•RuglftTK^  Nothing  can  possibly  knock  them 
down— I  don't  care  what  the  sea  does^nothing 
can  possibly  knock  them  down." 

''  Then,  if  the  sea  invades  us,"  said  Magdalen, 
*'  we  must  all  run  for  refuge  to  you." 

Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  saw  his  way  to  another 
compliment ;  and,  at  the  same  moment,  the  wary 
captain  saw  his  way  to  another  burst  of  science. 
"I  could  almost  wish  the  invasion  might 
happen,"  murmured  one  of  the  gentlemen,  "to 
gbfG  me  the  happiness  of  ofiering  the  refuge." 

"I  could  almost  swear  the  wind  had  shifted 
again !"  exclaimed  the  other.  "  Where  is  aman  I 
can  ask  ?  Oh,  there  he  is.  Boatman  1  how's- the 
wind,  now  ?  Nor'-west  and  by  west  stiUf— hey  P 
And  south-east  and  by  south  yesterday  evening 
— ha?  Is  there  anything  more  remarkable,  Mrs. 
Lecount,  than  the  variableness  of  the  wind  in 
this  climate?"  proceeded  the  captain,  shifting 
the  camp-stool  to  the  scientific  side  of  him.  "  Is 
there  any  natural  phenomenon  more  bewildering 
to  the  scientific  inquirer?  You  will  tell  me 
that  the  electric  fluid  which  abounds  in  the  air  is 
the  principal  cause  of  this  variableness.  You 
will  remind  me  of  the  experiment  of  that  illus- 
trious philosopher  who  measured  the  velocity  of 
a  great  storm  by  a  flight  of  small  feathers.    My 

dear  madam,  1  grant  all  your  propositions " 

" I  be^  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount; 
*'  you  kmdly  attribute  to  me  a  knowledge  that  1 
don't  possess.  Propositions,  I  regret  to  say,  are 
quite  beyond  me." 

"Don't  misunderstand  me,  ma'am,"  continued 
the  captain,  politely  unconscious  of  the  inter- 
ruption "  My  remarks  apply  to  the  temperate 
2one  only.  Place  me  on  the  coasts  between  the 
tropics— place  me  where  the  wind  blows  towards 
the  shore  in  the  daytime,  and  towards  the  sea 
by  night— and  I  instantly  advance  towards  con- 
clusive experiments.  Por  example,  I  know  that 
the  heat  of  the  siin  during  the  day,  rarefies  the 
air  over  the  land,  and  so  causes  the  wind.  You 
challenge  me  to  prove  it.  I  escort  you  down  the 
kitchen-stairs  (with  your  kind  permission);  I 
take  my  largest  pie-dish  out  of  the  cook's  hands ; 
I  fill  it  with  cold  water.  Good !  that  dish  of  cold 
water  represents  the  ocean.  I  next  provide  my- 
sdf  with  one  of  our  most  precious  domestic  con- 
venienoes— a  hot-water  plate— I  fill  it  with  hot 
water,  and  I  put  it  in  the  middle  of  the  pie-dish. 
Good  again !  the  hot-water  plate  represents  the 
land  rarefying  the  ahr  over  it.  Bear  that  in 
mind,  and  give  me  a  lighted  candle.  I  hold  my 
lighted  candle  over  the  cold  water,  and  blow  it 


out.  The  smoke  immediately  moves  from  the 
dish  to  the  plate.  Before  you  have  tame  to  ex- 
press ypvLT  satisfaction,  I  light  the  candle  once 
more,  and  reverse  the  whole  proceeding.  I  fill 
the  pie-dish  with  hot  water,  and  the  plate  with 
cold;  I  blow  the  candle  out  again,  and  the 
smoke  moves  this  time  from  the  plate  to  the  dish. 
The  smell  is  disagreeable— but  the  experiment  is 
conclusive." 

He  shifted  the  camp-stool  back  again,  and 
looked  at  Mrs.  Lecount  with  his  ingratiating 
smUe.  "  You  don't  find  me  long-winded,  ma'am 
— do  you  ?"  he  said,  in  his  easy,  cheerftil  way, 
just  as  the  housekeeper  was  privately  opening 
her  ears  once  more  to  the  conversation  on  the 
other  side  of  her. 

"  ]  am*  amaaed,  sir,  by  the  range  of  your  infor- 
mi^n,"^  replied  Mrs.  Lecount,  observing  the 
captain  with  some  perplexity— but,  thus  far,  with 
no  distrustw  She  tliought  him  eccentric,  even  for 
an  Englishman,  and  possibly  a  little  vain  of  his 
knowledge.  But  he  had  at  least  paid  her  the 
implied  compliment  of  addressing  that  knowledge 
to  herself;  and  she  felt  it  the  more  sensibly,  from 
having  hitherto  found  her  scientific  sympathies 
with  her  deceased  husband,  treated  with  no  great 
re^^eet  by  the  people  with  whom  she  came  in 
contaet.  "Have  you  extended  your  inquiries, 
sir,"  she  proceeded,  after  a  momentary  hesita- 
tion>.  "  to  my  late  husband's  branch  of  science  ?  I 
merely  ask,  Mr.  Bygrave,  because  (though  I  am 
only  a  womim)  I  think  I  might  exchange  ideas 
with  you,  on  the  subject  of  the  reptile  creation." 
Captain  Wragge  was  far  too  sharp  to  risk  liis 
ready-made  science  on  the  enemy's  ground.  The 
old  militiaman  shook  his  wary  head. 

"  Too  vast  a  subject^  ma'am,"  he  said,  "  £or  a 
smatterer  like  me.  The  life  and  labours  of  such 
a  philosopher  as  your  husband,  Mrs.  Lecount, 
warn  men  of  my  intellectual  calibre  not  to  mea- 
sure themselves  with  a  giant.  May  I  inquire," 
proceeded  the  captaii^  softly  smoothing  the  way 
for  future  intercourse  with  Sea-Yiew  Cottage, 
"  whether  you  possess  any  scientific  memorials 
of  the  late  Professor?" 

"  I  possess  his  Tank,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount, 
modestly  casting  her  eyes  on  the  ground;  "and 
one  of  his  Subjects— a  little  foreign  Toad." 

"  His  Tank !"  exclaimed  the  captain,  in  tones 
of  mournful  interest.  "And  his  Toad!  Pardon 
my  blunt  way  of  speaking  my  mind,  ma'am.  You 
possess  an  object  of  public  interest ;  and,  as  one 
of  the  public,  I  acknowledge  my  curiosity  to 
see  it." 

Mrs.  Lecounf  s  smooth  cheeks  coloured  with 
pleasure.  The  one  assailable  place  in  that  cold 
and  secret  nature,  was  the  place  occupied  by  the 
memory  of  the  Professor.  Her  pride  in  his  scien- 
tific achievements,  and  her  mortification  at  find- 
ing them  but  little  known  out  of  his  own  country^ 
were  genuine  feelings.  Never  had  Captain 
Wragge  burnt  his  adulterated  incense  on  the 
flimsy  altar  of  human  vanity  to  better  purpose 
than  he  was  burning  it  now. 
"  You  are  very  good,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount, 
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**  In  honoaring  my  husband's  memory,  yon  honour 
me.  But  though  you  kindly  treat  me  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality,  I  must  not  forget  that  I  fill  a  do- 
mestic situation.  I  shall  feel  it  a  privilege  to 
show  you  my  relics,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  ask 
my  master's  permission  first." 

She  turned  to  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone ;  her  per- 
fectly sincere  intention  of  making  the  proposed 
request,  mingling— in  that  strange  complexity  of 
motives  which  is  found  so  much  oftener  in  a 
woman's  mind  than  in  a  man's — ^with  her  jealous 
distrust  of  the  impression  which  Magdalen  had 
produced  on  her  master. 

"  May  I  make  a  request,  sir?"  asked  Mrs.  Le- 
count,  after  waiting  a  moment  to  catch  any  frag- 
ments of  tenderly-personal  talk  that  might  reach 
her,  and  after  being  again  neatly  baffled  by  Mag- 
dalen—thanks to  the  camp-stool.  "  Mr-  Bygrave 
is  one  of  the  few  persons  in  England  who  ap- 
preciate my  husband's  scientific  labours.  He 
honours  roe  by  wishing  to  see  my  little  world  of 
reptiles.    May  I  show  it  to  him  ?" 

'*  By  all  means,  Lecount,"  said  Mr.  Noel  Van- 
stone,  graciously.  "  You  are  an  excellent  crea- 
ture, and  I  like  to  oblige  you.  Lecount's  Tank, 
Mr.  Bygrave,  is  the  only  tank  in  England— 
Lecount's  Toad,  is  the  oldest  toad  in  the  world. 
Will  you  come  and  drink  tea,  at  seven  o'clock  to- 
night? And  will  you  prevail  on  Miss  Bygrave 
to  accompany  you  ?  I  want  her  to  see  my  house. 
I  don't  think  she  has  any  idea  what  a  strong 
house  it  is.  Ck>me  and  survey  my  premises.  Miss 
Bygrave.  You  shall  have  a  stick,  and  rap  on  the 
waUs ;  you  shall  go  up-stairs  and  stamp  on  the 
floors— and  then  you  shall  hear  what  it  all  cost." 
His  eyes  wrinkled  up  cunningly  at  the  comers,  and 
he  slipped  another  tender  speech  into  Magdalen's 
car,  under  cover  of  the  all-predominating  voice  in 
which  Captain  Wragge  thanked  him  for  the  in- 
vitation. "  Come  punctually  at  seven,"  he  whb- 
pered,  "  and  pray  wear  that  charming  hat !" 

Mrs.  Lecount's  lips  closed  ominously.  She  set 
down  the  captain's  niece  as  a  very  serious  draw- 
back to  the  intellectual  luxury  of  the  captain's 
society. 

"  You  are  fatiguing  yourself,  sir,"  she  said  to 
her  master.  "  This  is  one  of  your  bad  days.  Let 
me  recommend  you  to  be  careful ;  let  me  beg  you 
to  walk  back." 

Having  carried  his  point  by  invitmg  the  new 
acquaintances  to  tea,  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  proved 
to  be  unexpectedly  docile.  He  acknowledged 
that  he  was  a  little  fatigued,  and  turned  back  at 
once  in  obedience  to  the  housekeeper's  advice. 

"Take  my  arm,  sir — take  my  arm,  on  the  other 
side,"  said  Captain  Wragge,  as  they  turned  to 
retrace  their  steps.  His  parti-coloured  eyes 
looked  significantly  at  Magdalen  while  be  spoke, 
and  warned  her  not  to  stretch  Mrs.  Lecount's 
endurance  too  far  at  starting.  She  instantly 
understood  hira ;  and,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Noel  Van- 
stone's  reiterated  assertions  that  he  stood  in  no 
need  of  the  captain's  arm,  placed  herself  at  once 
by  the  housekeeper's  side.  Mrs.  Lecoimt  reco- 
rered  her  good  humour,  and  opened  another  con- 


versation with  Magdalen,  by  making  the  one 
inquiry  of  all  others  which,  under  exbting  cir- 
cumstances, was  the  hardest  to  answer. 

"I  presume  Mrs.  Bygrave  is  too  tired,  after 
her  journey,  to  come  out>  to-day?"  said  Mrs. 
Lecount.  "  Shall  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing^ 
her  to-morrow  ?" 

"Probably  not,"  replied  Magdalen.  "My 
aunt  b  in  delicate  health." 

"  A  complicated  case,  my  dear  madam,"  added 
the  captain;  conscious  that  Mrs.  Wragge's  per- 
sonal appearance  (if  she  happened  to  be  seen  by 
accident)  would  offer  the  flattest  of  all  possible 
contradictions  to  what  Magdalen  had  just  said  of 
her.  "  There  is  some  remote  nervous  mischief 
which  doesn't  express  itself  externally.  You 
would  think  my  wife  the  picture  of  health,  if  you 
looked  at  her— and  yet,  so  delusive  are  appear- 
ances, I  am  obliged  to  forbid  her  all  excitement. 
She  sees  no  society— our  medical  attendant,  I 
regret  to  say,  absolutely  prohibits  it" 

"  Very  sad,"  said  Mrs.  Lecount.  "  The  poor 
lady  must  often  feel  lonely,  sir,  when  you  and 
your  niece  are  away  from  her  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  captain.  "  Mrs.  Bygrave  is 
a  naturally  domestic  woman.  When  she  is  able 
to  employ  herself,  she  finds  unlimited  resources 
in  her  needle  and  thread."  Having  reached  this 
stage  of  the  explanation— and  having  purposely 
skirted,  as  it  were,  round  the  confines  of  truth, 
in  the  event  of  the  housekeeper's  curiosity  lead- 
ing her  to  make  any  private  inquiries  on  the 
subject  of  Mrs.  Wragge— the  captain  wisely 
checked  his  fluent  tongue  from  carrying  him  into 
any  further  details.  "  I  have  great  hope  from 
the  air  of  this  place,"  he  remarked,  in  conclusion. 
"  The  Iodine,  as  I  have  already  observed,  does 
wonders." 

Mrs.  Lecount  acknowledged  the  virtues  of 
Iodine  in  the  briefest  possible  form  of  words, 
and  withdrew  into  the  innermost  sanctuary  of 
her  own  thoughts.  "  Some  mystery  here,"  said 
the  housekeeper  to  herself.  "A  lady  who  looks 
the  picture  of  health;  a  lady  who  suffers  from  a 
complicated  nervous  malady;  and  a  lady  whose 
hand  is  steady  enough  to  use  her  needle  and 
thread— is  a  living  mass  of  contradictions  I  don't 
quite  understand.  Do  you  make  a  long  stay  at 
Aldborough,  sir?"  she  added  aloud;  her  eyes 
resting  for  a  moment,  in  steady  sorutiny,  on  the 
captain's  face. 

"  It  all  depends,  my  dear  madam,  on  Mrs.  By- 
grave.  I  trust  we  shz^l  stay  through  the  autumn. 
You  are  settled  at  Sea-View  Cottage,  I  presume, 
for  the  season  ?" 

"  You  must  ask  my  master,  si^.  It  is  for  him 
to  decide,  not  for  me." 

The  answer  was  an  unfortunate  one.  Mr.  Noel 
Vanstone  had  been  secretly  annoyed  by  the 
change  in  the  walking  arrangements,  which  had 
separated  him  from  Magdalen.  He  attributed 
that  change  to  the  meddling  influence  of  Mrs. 
Lecount,  and  he  now  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  resenting  it  on  the  spot. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  stay  at  Aid- 
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borouj?h,"  he  broke  out  peevishly.  **  You  know 
t&s  well  as  I  do,  Lecount,  it  all  depends  on  you. 
Mrs.  Lecount  has  a  brother  in  Switzerland,"  he 
went  on,  addressing  himself  to  the  captain—"  a 
brother  who  b  seriously  ill.  If  he  gets  worse,  she 
will  have  to  go  there  and  see  him.  I  can't  ac- 
company her,  and  I  can't  be  left  in  the  house 
by  myself.  1  shall  have  to  break  up  my  es- 
tablishment at  Aldborough,  and  stay  with  some 
friends.  It  all  depends  on  you,  Lecount— or 
on  your  brother,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
If  it  depended  on  nte"  continued  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone,  looking  pointedly  at  Magdalen  across 
the  housekeeper,  '*  I  should  stay  at  Aldborough 
all  tiirough  the  autumn  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure. With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  he  reiterated, 
repeating  the  words  with  a  tender  look  for  Mag- 
dalen, and  a  spiteful  accent  for  Mrs.  Lecount. 

Thus  far.  Captain  Wragge  had  remained  silent  s 
carefully  noting  in  his  mind  the  promising  pos- 
sibilities of  a  separation  between  Mrs.  Lecount 
and  her  master,  which  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone's  little 
fretful  outbreak  had  just  disclosed  to  him.  An 
ominous  trembling  in  the  housekeeper's  thin  lips, 
as  her  master  openly  exposed  her  family  affairs 
before  strangers,  and  openly  set  her  jealousy  at 
defiance,  now  warned  him  to  interfere.  If  the  mis- 
understanding were  permitted  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities, there  was  a  chance  that  the  invitation 
for  that  evening  to  Sea-View  Cottage  might  be 
put  off.  Now,  as  ever,  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Captain  Wragge  called  his  useful  information 
once  more  to  the  rescue.  Under  the  learned  aus- 
pices of  Joyce,  he  plunged,  for  the  third  time, 
into  the  ocean  of  science,  and  brought  up  another 
pearL  He  was  still  haranguing  (on  Pneumatics 
this  time),  still  improving  Mrs.  Lecount's  mind 
with  his  politest  perseverance  and  his  smoothest 
flow  of  language  —  when  the  walking  party 
stopped  at  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone's  door. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  here  we  are  at  your  house, 
sir!"  said  the  captain,  interrupting  himself  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  his  graphic  sentences.  "I  won't 
keep  you  standing  a  moment.  Not  a  word  of 
apology,  Mrs.  Lecount,  I  beg  and  pray !  I  will 
put  that  curious  point  in  Pneumatics  more 
clearly  before  you  on  a  future  occasion.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  need  only  repeat,  that  you  can  per- 
form the  experiment  I  have  just  mentioned,  to 
your  own  entire  satisfaction,  with  a  bladder,  an 
exhausted  receiver,  and  a  square  box.  At  seven 
o'clock  this  evening,  sir— at  seven  o'clock,  Mrs. 
Lecount.  We  have  had  a  remarkably  pleasant 
walk,  and  a  most  instructive  interchange  of 
ideas.  Now  my  dear  girl!  your  aunt  is  waiting 
for  us." 

While  Mrs.  Lecount  stepped  aside  to  open  the 
i;arden  gate,  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  seized  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  shot  a  last  tender  glance  at  Magdalen 
— ^under  shelter  of  the  umbrella^  which  he  had  taken 
into  his  own  hands  for  that  express  purpose. 
*'  Don't  forget,"  he  said,  with  his  sweetest  smile ; 
**  don't  forget,  when  you  come  this  evenmg,  to 
wear  that  charming  hat !"  Before  he  could  add 
any  last  words,  Mrs.  Lecount  glided  back  to  her 


place ;  and  the  sheltering  umbrella  changed  hands 
again  immediately. 

"  An  excellent  morning's  work !"  said  Captain 
Wragge,  as  he  and  Magdalen  walked  on  together 
to  North  Shingles.  "  You  and  I  and  Joyce  have 
all  three  done  wonders.  We  have  secured  a 
friendly  invitation  at  the  first  day's  fishing  for  it." 

He  paused  for  au  answer ;  and,  receiving  none, 
observed  Magdalen  more  attentively  than  he  had 
observed  her  yet.  Her  face  had  turned  deadly 
pale  again;  her  eyes  looked  out  mechanically 
straight  before  her  in  heedless,  reckless  despair. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked,  with  the 
greatest  surprise.    "Arc  you  ill?" 

She  made  no  reply ;  she  hardly  seemed  to  hear 
him. 

"Are  you  getting  alarmed  about  Mrs.  Le- 
count?" he  inquired  next.  "There  is  not  the 
least  reason  for  alarm.  She  may  fancy  she  has 
heard  something  like  your  voice  before;  but 
your  face  evidently  bewilders  her.  Keep  your 
temper,  and  you  keep  her  in  the  dark.  Keep 
her  in  the  dark ;  and  you  will  put  that  two  hun- 
dred pounds  into  my  hands  before  the  autumn  is 
over." 

He  waited  again  for  an  answer ;  and  again  she 
remained  silent  The  captain  tried  for  the  third 
time,  in  another  direction. 

"  Did  you  get  any  letters  this  morning  ?"  he 
went  on.  "  I^  there  bad  news  again  from  home  ? 
Any  fresh  difficulties  with  your  sister  ?" 

"  Say  nothing  about  my  sister !"  she  broke  out, 
passionately.  "Neither  you  nor  I  are  fit  to 
speak  of  her." 

She  said  those  words  at  the  garden  gate,  and 
hurried  into  the  house  by  herself.  He  followed 
her,  and  heard  the  door  of  her  own  room  violently 
shut  to,  violently  locked  and  double-locked.  So- 
lacing his  indignation  by  an  oath.  Captain  Wragge 
sullenly  went  into  one  of  the  parlours  on  the 
ground  floor  to  look  after  his  wife.  The  room 
communicated  with  a  smaller  and  darker  room 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  by  means  of  a  quaint 
little  door,  with  a  window  in  the  upper  half  of 
it.  Softly  approaching  this  door,  the  captain 
lifted  the  white  muslin  curtain  which  hung  over 
the  window,  and  looked  into  the  inner  room. 

There  was  Mrs.  Wragge,  with  her  cap  on  one 
side,  and  her  shoes  down  at  heel;  with  a  row  of 
pins  between  her  teeth ;  with  the  Oriental  Cash- 
mere Bobe  slowly  slipping  off  the  table;  with 
her  scissors  suspended  uncertain  in  one  hand, 
and  her  written  directions  for  dressmaking  held 
doubtfully  in  the  other— so  absorbed  over  the 
invincible  difficulties  of  her  employment,  as  to 
be  perfectly  unconscious  that  she  was  at  that 
moment  the  object  of  her  husband's  superintend- 
ing eye.  Under  other  circumstances,  she  would 
have  been  soon  brought  to  a  sense  of  her  situa- 
tion by  the  sound  of  his  voice.  But  Captain 
Wragge  was  too  anxious  about  Magdalen  to 
waste  any  time  on  his  wife,  after  satisfying  him- 
self that  she  was  safe  in  her  seclusion,  and  that 
she  might  be  trusted  to  remain  there. 

He  left  the  parlour,  and,  after  a  little  hesi* 
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tation  in  the  passage,  stole  up  stairs,  and  lis- 
tened anxiously  outside  Magdalen's  door.  A  dull 
sound  of  sobbing— a  sound  stifled  in  her  hand- 
kerchief, or  stifled  in  the  bed-clothes^was  all 
that  caught  his  ear.  He  returned  at  once  to 
the  ground  floor,  with  some  faint  sospimon  of  the 
truth  dawniiig  on  his  mind  at  last. 

"The  devil  take  that  sweetheart  of  hers  P' 
thought  the  captain.  "  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  has 
raised  the  ghost  of  him  at  starting." 

PERVERTED  INGENUITY. 

Tired  out  with  the  search  after  ideas,  with 
the  uncertainty  and  incompleteness  of  all  human 
science — weary  of  great  speculations  that  end 
in  doubt,  of  unrewarded  efforts,  of  misinterpreted 
opinions,  of  wisdom  that  brings  no  heart's  ease, 
and  knowledge  that  onlj  enlarges  the  self- 
cognisance  of  pain— the  mtellectual  men  of  all 
ages  have,  in  that  mood  of  playfulness  which 
sometimes  partakes  of  the  sadness  of  disap- 
pointment, no  less  than  of  the  brightness  of 
rancy,  employed  their  leisure  moments  in  tlie 
composition  of  laborious  trifles,  such  as  mock 
the  fruits  of  their  graver  studies  with  some- 
thing of  a  fairy  quaiutness.  Hence  the  flood 
of  anagrams,  acrostics,  palindromes,  alliterative 
verses,  shaped  verses,  echo  verses,  macaronics, 
bouti  riwUt,  &c.,  poured  forth  over  the  broad 
lands  of  literature,  not  by  mere  flippant  idlers, 
or  dull  men  mistaking  themselves  for  wits,  but 
often  by  authors  of  real  scholarship  and  ability. 
It  is  true  that  Addison,  in  his  papers  on  False 
Wit,  published  in  successive  numbers  of  the 
Spectator,  says  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
decide  whether  the  inventor  of  the  acrostic  or 
the  anagram  were  the  greater  blockhead.  But, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  exquisite  essayist  uf 
the  days  of  Anne — ^to  the  immortal  creator  df 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley — there  was  a  little  affec- 
tation of  extreme  classical  propriety  about  tlw 
period  to  which  Addison  belonged,  which  some- 
times cramped  even  his  ceniai  mind,  and  cer- 
tainly rendered  him  incapable  of  doing  justice  to 
the  wild  freakishness  of  these  literary  games. 
Men  of  larger  powers  than  Addison  have  not 
disdained  to  stoop  to  this  level.  Friar  Bacop, 
Huyghens,  Ghdileo,  and  even  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
communicated  several  of  their  discoveries  to 
the  world  by  means  of  anapjams ;  and  Camden 
wrote  an  essay  on  the  subject  (to  be  found  in 
his  Remains),  m  which  he  calls  the  objectors  to 
such  tojs,  persons  of  ''the  sowre  sort."  In 
fact,  it  is  as  great  a  mistake  to  under-rate  as  to 
over-rate  them;  and,  consideruig  ihe  extra- 
ordinary decree  of  ingenuity,  patience,  and  wit, 
often  exhibited  in  their  coostruotion,  they  are 
deserving  of  more  regard  than  they  have  zeoently 
obtained. 

A  'Gurious  eollection  of  anagrams  and  other 
cognate  oddities  has  just  been, put  forth  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  Wheatley,  who,  in  a  little  volume,  pro- 
daoed  in  the  manner  dear  to  antiquarians — ^with 
eUt  edges  at  the  top,  and  plain  edges  at  the 
bottom  and  side :  with  toned  paper,  old-fashioned 
type^  and  fantastic  ornaments  —  has  brought 


together  a  large  amount  of  rare  information  on 
the  topics  which  he  undertakes  to  handle.  We 
cannot  spend  half  an  hour  more  agreeably  than 
by  plancjng  through  Mr.  Wheatley 's  pages,  oc- 
casionally supplementing  his  knowledge  by  the 
fruits  of  our  own  casual  reading. 

Chrono^ams  are  sentences  so  formed  that 
they  shall  mclude  the  letters  necessary  to  signify 
in  Roman  numerals  some  date  rekting  to  the 
person  or  circumstance  commemorated.  These 
are  generally  in  Latin,  and  the  numeral  letters 
are  distinguished  by  being  placed  in  capitals.  A 
chrono^ramroatical  Latin  poem  is  in  existence, 
containmg  a  ^hundred  hexameters,  every  one  of 
which  contains  the  date  1634.  Like  its  twin 
brother,  the  anagram,  the  chronogram  has  been 
used  as  a  Tehicle  of  mysticism  by  the  fanatical. 
Michael  ^tifelius,  a  Lutheran  minister  at  Wur- 
tember^,  deduced  in  this  way  from  a  passage  in 
John,  XIX.  37,  a  prophecy  that  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end  in  1533.  The  passage  ("  Tliey 
shall  look  on  him  whom  they  pierced ")  siancb 
thus  in  Latin,  which  we  give  in  the  chrono- 
grammatioal  form  adopted  by  Michael :  "YIDe- 
bVnt  In  qVeM  transf IXerVnt ;"  from  which 
the  reader  may  pick  out  the  date  MDXV  WVIII 
(1583).  The  prophet  even  went  so  far  as  to 
state  the  month,  the  day  of  the  month,  and  the 
hour,  at  which  the  tvatioination  was  to  he  ful- 
filled; but  for  these  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  even  a  fanciful  waizant.  On  the  morning 
when  the  chronogram  was  to  come  true,  Stife- 
lius  was  preaching  to  his  congregation,  when  a 
violent  storm  arose,  and  the  people  began  to 
think  that  their  pastor  was  verily  an  inspised 
man.  Suddenly,  however,  the  clouds  dispersed, 
to  the  confusion  of  chronogrammatical  prophecy, 
and  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  worshippers, 
who,  disappointed  of  the  wonder  they  had  oeen 
led  to  expect,  set  upon  the  preacher,  and  beat 
him  severely  for  not  knowing  better.  The  frame 
of  mind  of  the  worshippers  at  tlie  coming  on  of 
the  storm  must  have  oeen  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  Irish  hodman,  who  had  made  a  bet  that  his 
comrade  could  not  carry  him  up  a  ladder  to  the 
top  of  a  high  house  without  letting  him  fall,  and 
who,  feeling  the  other's  foot  slip  aoout  the  third 
story,  "  began  to  have  hopes."  Their  exaspera- 
tion at  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  will 
probably  be  understood  by  those  modem  be- 
lievers m  similar  forecastings  who  have  been  so 
frequently  disappointed  of  late  that  one  of  them 
has  been  heard  to  declare  he  shall  "give  it  up  ** 
if  something  does  not  happen  next  year. 

Palindromes  are  words  or  sentences  that  may 
be  read  the  same  backwards  and  forwards,  letter 
by  letter ;  such  as  this  motto,  once  macfo  hj  a 
lawyer  for  himself:  "Si  nummi  immunis'^ — 
trandated  by  Camden,  "  Give  me  my  fee,  «nd  I 
warrant  you  free,"  in  <whioh  tiie  sense  ds  pre- 
served, and  the  mechaoical  ingenuity  lost.  Such, 
also,  is  the  sentence  in  which  Adam  has  been 
supposed  by  sonui  profane  wit  to  hove  introduced 
himself  to  Eve:  "Madam,  I'm  Adam."  In 
Lyon  verses  (apparently  so  called  after  the  city 
of  Lyons,  where  they  originated),  the  sentence 
is  read  backwards  woiid  by  word,  instead  of  letter 
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hj  letter ;  and  a  question  or  statement  is  some- 
times ihxxB  made  to  supply  its  own  answer.  An 
epitaph  in  Crumwallaw  ciiusohjard,  Corawallf  is 
composed  on  ibis  principle : 

Shall  we  ail  die? 

WeshaUdieall; 
AU  die  shall  we; 

Die  all  we  afaall. 

Mr.  Wheatlc^  might  hav<e  mentioned,  in  con- 
nexion with^this  branch  of  ins  subject,  the  sin- 
gular fact  that  the  third  iiae  of  Gray's  Elegy 
may  be  transposed  eighteen  times  without  iniury 
to  the  sense,  the  metre,  or  the  rhyme ;  as  thus, 
by  way  of  specimen : 

The  weary  ploughman  plods  bis  homeward  way. 
The  ploaghroan,  weary,  plods  his  homeward  way. 
Weary,  the  ploughman  plods  his  homeward  way. 
Homeward,  the  ploughman,  weary,  plods  his  way. 
The  homeward  ploughman  plods  his  weary  way. 

But  this  is  a  very  poor  triumph  compared  with 
that  of  the  subtle  scholar  who  discovered  that 
the  words  contained  in  the  following  lines — 

Lex,  Rex,  Grex,  BM,6pai,  Jos,  Thus,  Sal,  Sol,  Inma 

Mars,  Mors,  Sona,'Lis,  Via,  fityx,  Pus,  Kox,  ¥cML,maia 
Crox,  Ffaos, 

can  be  changed  in  their  order  39,916,800  times, 
while  still  retaining  the  two  words  in  italics  in 
their  original  position,  to  preserve  the  measore 
of  the  verse.  In  presence  of  such  a  fact  (if  it  be 
one),  whaircan  we  do  but  exclaim^  "  Grood  gra- 
cious I**  and  pass  on  ? 

Lipograms  are  a  species  of  verse  in  whicli,  to 
quote  the  account  given  of  them  bv  De  Quincey, 
the  writers,  "  through  each  several  stanza  in  its 
tum^  gloried  in  dispensing  with  some  one  sepa- 
rate consonant,  some  vowel,  or  some  diphthong, 
and  thus  acldeving  a  triumph  such  as  crowns 
with  laurel  that  pedestrian  athlete  who  wins  a 
race  by  hopping  on  one  leg,  or  wins  it  under  the 
inhuman  condition  of  confining  both  legs  within 
a  sack."  Macaronic  verses  consist  of  a  grotesque 
union  of  Latin  and  English  or  some  other  modern 
tongue,  in  which  the  vernacular  words  must  have 
Latin  terminations,  and  agree,  the  one  withlhe 
other,  m  number  and  case ;  as  in  this  specimen : 

Omne  quot  exit  in  om, 

Ceu  winam,  beerum,  toastum,  cheenun. 

*  Still  more  amusing  was  Swift's  freak  of  writ- 
ing English  words  with  Latin  spelling,  of  which, 
we  think,  Mr.  Wheatlejr  should  have  taken 
some  notice.  The  following,  -for  instance,  has 
the  appearance  of  Latm,  and  yet  is  very  good 
English : 

Mollis  abnti, 

Has  an  acati ; 

No  lasso  fluis; 

MoUldivinifl. 

Restore  the  English  spelling,  and  we  get^ 

Moll  is  a  beauty, 
Has  an  acute  eye ; 
No  laas  so  fine  is ; 
Molly  divine  is. 

Bout^  Rim&4  or  •'  rhymed  ends" — a  French 


invention — ^make  a  capital  game  for  those  who 
are  gifted  with  a  little  fanc^  and  literary  ad- 
dress. You  are  presented  with  a  set  of  rhymes 
— the  skeleton  ol  so  many  lines  or  stanzas — and 
you  have  to  supply  verses  of  your  own  to  ftt 
these  words.  This  species  of  literary  exercise 
was  at  one  time  so  popular  in  'France  that  the 
ladies  imposed  on  their  lovers  the  task  of  filling 
op  **  rhymed  ends"  of  their  own  supplying ;  and 
we  doubt  not  that  many  a  pretty  compliment 
was  thus  asked  for  and  had.  The  practice  origi- 
nated in  rather  a  singuhir  way.  A  poetaster 
named  Dulot,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  one  day  grieving  for 
the  loss  of  three  hundred  sonnets.  His  friends 
expressed  their  surprise  at  the  largeness  of  the 
number  (though  it  was  nothing  to  what  was 
achieved  oy  some  of  the  Italian  poets) ;  where- 
upon, Dulot  told  them  that  the  sonnets  he  had 
lost  were  only  the  ends  waitinj^  to  be  filled  up. 
He  thus  became  the  unintentional  originator  of 
Bouts  Eim6s.  It  is  said  that  in  this  way  Camp- 
bell wrote  his  poem,  Lochiel;  and  Dr^den  in 
some  degree  justified  the  habit  by  that  wonder- 
fully ingenuous  confession  of  his,  that  a  rhyme 
sometimes  helped  him  to  a  thought.  The  prac- 
tice was  for  a  long  while  kept  alive  in  France 
by  the  Academy  of  Lantemists  at  Toulouse  pro- 
posing each  year  a  set  of  fourteen  on  the  subject 
of  the  GranJ  Monarque,  and  giving  a  medal  to 
the  author  of  the  best. 

Echo  verses  are  best  described  in  the  following 
clever  specimens : 

I'd  fain  piaise  your  poem*»bnt  .tell  me,  how  is  it  ? 
When  1  cry  out  "  Exquisite i"  Echo  cries  ''  Quiz  itl" 

During  the  rage  for  Paganmi,  a  wit  thus  ex- 
pressed in  the  columns  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
Lis  contempt  for  the  prevalent  mama  : 

Whai  are  Aey  who  pay  three  guineas 
To  hear  a  tune  of  Paganioi'a  ? 

JEcho^-l^axk  o*  ninnies ! 

To  the  same  class  must  be  referred  that  catch, 
eommeneing  with  the  words  "  Ah  how,  Sophia," 
which  are  'frequently  repeated,  and  made  to  bear 
both  the  sound  ana  \he  meanuig,  "  Ah,  house 
a-fire !"  and  that  other,  in  which^  a  skit  a^inst 
Hawkins's  Histaiy  of  Music  is  conveyed  m  the 
constant  iteration,  in  connexion  with  6ir  John's 
name,  of  the  words  "  Barney's  History,*'  which 
take  the  sound  of  "  Bum  his  History !"  Echo 
verses  are  generally  comic  and  satirical;  but 
George  Heroert  has  some  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter, quoted  by  Mr.  Wheatley;  and  Webster, 
in  his  ghastly  tragedy,  the  Duchess  of  Malfi, 
introduces  an  Echo  into  an  old  churchyard,  with 
an  effect  at  once  fantastic  and  dreary. 

Mnch  amusement  may  be  derived  from  equi- 
vocal verses ;  that  b  to  say;  verses  that  contain 
two  precisely  opposite  meanings  according  to 
the  order  in  which  you  read  them.  They  must 
have  been  invented  by  some  one  with  a  genius 
for  malicious  insinuation,  and  they  have  been 
found  ver^  useful  in  the  propagation  of  political 
libels  dunng  troublous  times.  Thus,  the  follow- 
ing lines,  read  straight  dowp  in  the  ordinary 
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way,  are  very  loyal  to  the  house  of  HanoTer ; 
but,  read  from  column  to  column,  they  change 
into  a  piece  of  rank  Jacobinism : 

I  lore  with  all  my  heart        The  Tory  party  here 
The  Hanoverian  part  Most  hatefol  do  appear 

And  for  that  settlement         I  ever  have  denied 
3f  y  conscience  gives  consent  To  be  on  James's  side,  &c. 

Mr.  Whcatley  has  given  several  specimens; 
but  he  has  missed  one  which  is  in  our  opinion 
among  the  best,  notwithstanding  its  want  of 
gallantry.  It  is  a  little  poem  on  matrimony ; 
and  the  subjoined  are  the  first  two  stanzas : 

That  man  most  lead  a  happy  life 

Who  is  durected  by  a  wife ; 

Who's  free  from  matrimonial  chains 

Is  sore  to  sofler  for  his  pains. 

Adam  could  find  do  solid  peace 

Till  he  beheld  a  woman's  face ; 

When  Eve  was  given  for  a  mate 

Adam  was  in  a  happy  state. 
At  first  sight  this  seems  very  complimentary 
to  tlie  sex;  but  read  the  lines  alternately,  and 
you  will  see  what  a  quintessence  of  poison  the 
savage  old  bachelor  or  henpecked  husband  (as 
the  case  mav  be)  has  contrived  to  wrap  up  in 
the  heart  of  his  rosebud. 

Our  author  might  have  given  us  a  chapter  on 
Nonsense  Verses,  which  were  at  one  time  popu- 
lar ;  but  of  Shaped  Verses  he  tells  some  curious 
stories.  The  English  poets  of  the  time  of  James  the 
First  and  Charles  the  First  were  foudof  displayinjg 
their  ingenuity  this  way,  and  certainlvrode  their 
hobby  to  death.  One  Edward  Benlowes  made 
verses  in  the  shape  of  altars,  of  pyramids,  of 

gridirons  and  frying-pans  (wherein,  "  besides  the 
keness  in  shape,"  as  an  old  writer  records, 
"  the  very  tone  and  sound  of  the  words  did  per- 
fectly represent  the  noise  that  is  made  by  those 
utensils,  such  as  the  old  poet  called  sartago 
loquendi"),  of  bridles,  sadoles,  cruppers,  and 
bits.  Mr.  Wheatley  does  not  mention  the 
acliievements  in  this  way  of  "silver-tongued 
Sylvester,"  who  translated  the  works  of  the 
French  poet  Da  Bartas,  and  literally  wrote 
"columns"  of  poetry  ;  but  he  was  in  truth  sur- 
passed by  others.  The  freak  was  a  ^nuine  pro- 
duct of  the  age  which,  while  giving  birth  to 
Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  Spenser  ana  Ben  Jon- 
son,  delighted  in  cutting  trees  into  the  simili- 
tude of  peacocks  and  ships,  box-edgings  into 
hour-glasses,  and  men's  oeatds  into  spades, 
forks,  and  hammer-heads.  Yet,  in  this  as  in 
other  matters,  we  must  ^o  to  the  East  for  the 
greatest  marvels.  Shahin  Ghiraz,  Khan  of  the 
Urimea  in  the  last  century,  composed  an  ode  in 
Turkish,  in  the  form  of  an  orb,  from  the  centre 
of  which  flow  thirteen  rays,  intertwining  with 
each  other;  and  the  manner  of  reading  the  poem 
is  thus  described  in  voL  xviii.  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society:  "The  letter  at  the 
centre  is  the  first  and  last  letter  of  every  distich ; 
the  letters  in  the  radii  are  the  penultimates  of 
each  distich,  and,  read  inversely,  follow  the 
initials  in  the  next  succeeding  distich.  The 
words  in  the  intersectional  compartments  are 
common  to  each  of  the  intersecting  verses.  Tlie 
ode  begins  and  ends  at  the  centre  through  the 
radius  which  points  directly  upwards." 


Acrostics  are  amon^  the  most  curious  of  these 
literary  amusements.  They  seem  to  iiave  become 
common  in  the  early  Christian  ages ;  and  Euse- 
bius.  Bishop  of  Giesarea,  who  died  in  the  fourtli 
century,  professed  to  have  discovered  a  copy  of 
verses  by  the  Erythraean  Sybil,  the  initial  letters 
of  which  make  up  the  Greek  words  corresponding 
to  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour." 
The  poem  describes  the  coming  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  and  what  renders  the  acrostic  more 
noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  initial  letters  of 
the  five  Greek  words  forming  the  sentence  give 
the  (}reek  word  for  "  fish,"  which  St.  Augustine 
says  is  to  be  understood  as  a  mystical  epithet  of 
Christ,  "who  lived  in  thb  abyss  of  mortality 
without  contracting  sin,  in  like  manner  as  a  fish 
exists  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  without  acquiring 
any  flavour  of  salt  from  the  salt  water."  llie 
passage  has  been  translated  into  Latin  hexa- 
meters, so  as  to  give  the  words  "  Jesus  Christus, 
Dei  Filius,  Servator ;"  but  the  allusion  to  the 
fish  is  lost.  Addison,  in  his  Essay  on  False 
Wit,  says  that  "  there  are  compound  acrostics, 
where  the  principal  letters  stand  two  or  three 
deep.  I  have  seen  some  of  them  where  the 
verses  have  not  only  been  edged  by  a  name  at 
each  extremity, 'but  have  had  the  same  name 
running  down  like  a  seam  through  the  middle  of 
the  poem."  Some  writers  have  even  carried 
their  triumphs  so  far  as  to  produce  pentacros- 
tics,    in  which    the   name   is    repeated   five 


times.  A  strange  instance  of  yi  involun- 
tary or  accidental  acrostic  occurred  m  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  when  the  initials  of  the 
five  ministers  of  the  kins  after  the  fall  of  Lord 
Clarendon — viz.  Clifforo,  Ashley,  Buckingham, 
Arlington,  and  Lauderdale — formed  the  word 
Cabal,  which  had  already  been  used  as  the  desig- 
nation of  the  cabinet.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed  in  these  days  that  the  word  originated  in 
the  way  alluded  to ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
expression  existed  previously,  and  seems  to 
have  been  derived  by  us,  through  the  French, 
from  the  Cabala  of  the  Hebrews,  signifying 
something  occult  and  hidden  from  the  vulgar. 

Simply  to  write  acrostics  in  the  shape  of 
poems  requires  no  great  ability,  for  we  find  that 
they  are  Irequently  put  forth  in  the  handbills  of 
shopkeepers,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  com- 
mand  the  services  of  very  illustrious  wits.  But 
to  execute  them  with  grace  of  style,  elegance  of 
thought,  and  poetical  feeling,  is  quite  another 
matter ;  and  in  this  way  there  are  few  if  any 
equals  of  Sir  John  Davies,  poet  and  judge,  who. 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  wrote 
twentjr-six  acrostic  hymns  on  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  initial  letters  in  each  of  which  form  the 
name  and  title  of  "  Elisabetha  Regina."  Two  of 
these  in  particular  fthe  fifth  and  seventh)  are  so 
charming,  that,  as  they  are  not  generally  known, 
and  are  not  included  m  Mr.  Wheatley's  volume, 
we  ouote  them  here.  The  fifth  is  addressed  to 
the  lark,  and  runs  thus : 

£  arly,  cheerful,  mounting  lark, 

L  ight's  gentle  usher,  moming^s  clerk, 

I   n  merry  notes  delighting ; 

S  tint  awliile  thy  song,  and  hark, 

A  nd  learn  my  new  inditing. 
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B  ear  up  this  hymn,  to  Heay*n  it  bear, 
E  'en  up  to  Heav'n,  and  sing  it  there ; 
T  0  Heav'n  each  morning  bear  it ; 
H  ave  it  set  to  some  sweet  sphere, 
A  nd  let  the  angels  hear  it 

R  enown'd  Astrea,  that  great  name, 
£  xceediog  great  in  worth  and  fame, 
6  reat  worth  hath  so  renown*d  it ; 
I  t  is  Astrea's  name  I  praise: 
N  ow  then,  sweet  lark,  do  thou  it  raise, 
A  nd  in  high  Heav'n  resoand  it. 

The  seventh  hymn,  addressed  to  tije  rose,  is  as 
follows : 

E  ye  of  the  garden,  queen  of  flow'rs, 

L  ore's  cup,  wherein  lie  nectar*s  pow'rs, 

I  ngender'd  first  of  nectar ; 

S  weet  nurse-child  of  the  spring's  young  hours, 

And  beauty's  fair  character  ; 

B  est  jewel  that  the  earth  doth  wear, 

E  'en  when  the  brave  young  sun  draws  near, 

T  o  her  hot  love  pretending; 

H  imself  likewise  like  form  doth  bear, 

A  t  rising  and  descending. 

R  ose,  of  the  Queen  of  Love  belov'd  ! 
E  ngland's  great  kings,  divinely  movM, 
G  ave  roses  in  their  banner : 
I  t  show'd  that  beauty's  rose  indeed, 
N  ow  in  this  age  should  them  succeed, 
A  nd  reign  in  more  sweet  manner. 

A  very  ingenious  species  of  acrostic  is  the 
Telestich — verses  in  which  two  words  of  opposite 
meaning  are  to  be  indicated  by  the  first  and  last 
letters  of  the  lines  taken  consecutively ;  while, 
to  make  the  difficulty  still  greater,  the  words 
are  to  be  composed  of  precisely  the  same  letters. 
We  might  fairly  suppose  such  a  feat  impos- 
sible;  out  we  nave  met  with  the  following 
specimen : 
U-nite  and  untie  are  the  same— so  say  yo-U. 
N-ot  in  wedlock,  I  ween,  has  the  unity  bee-N. 
I-n  the  drama  of  marriage,  each  wandering  gou-T 
T-o  a  new  face  would  fly — all  except  you  and  I, 
E-ach  seeking  to  alter  the  sps//  in  their  scen-E. 

Anagrams  are  extremely  ancient.  They  were 
known  to  the  Greeks,  wlio  were  taught  by  Plato 
to  discover  in  these  transpositions  of  names  a 
mystical  meaning  typifying  the  charact'Cr  or  fisite 
of  the  persons  concerned.  The  later  Platonists 
carried  the  theory  to  a  still  greater  extent  than 
tlieir  original  master,  as  in  many  other  matters ; 
and  the  Cabalists  ranked  anagrams  among  the 
elements  of  their  secret  wisdom.  Camden  savs 
that  the  Frencii  of  his  time  leant  much  to  the 
same  opinion,  "  and  so  enforced  the  matter  with 
strong  words  and  weak  proofs,  that  some  credu- 
lous young  men,  hovering  between  hope  and 
fear,  might  easily  be  carri^  away  by  them  into 
the  forbidden  superstition  of  Onomantia,  or 
Soothsaying  by  names."  The  same  writer  calls 
anagram mati.sm  "the  only  quintessence  that 
hitherto  the  alchemy  of  wit  could  draw  out  of 
names ;"  and  he  tells  us  what  amount  of  latitude 
is  permitted  to  those  who  practise  the  science. 
The  more  precise  only  make  free  with  the  letter 
H,  which  they  either  omit  or  retain,  because  it 
cannot  challenge  the  right  of  a  letter.  Tliose 
who  are  more  lax  in   their    principles  aUow 


themselves  to  double  or  reject  a  letter,  to  use  E 
for  M,  V  for  W,  S  for  Z,  C  for  K,  and 
vice  versa.  It  b  to  be  feared  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  anagrams  are  referable  to  the  latter  class ; 
and  in  some  the  meaning  elicited  b^r  the  trans- 
position of  the  letters  is  not  sufficiently  appli- 
cable to  the  original  subject.  When,  however, 
an  anagram  is  perfect  in  every  respect,  it  may 
really  claim  a  place  among  the  achievements  of 
wit.  Of  such  was  the  answer  discovered  by  a 
medisval  anagram  mat  ist  to  Pontius  Pilate's 
Question,  Quid  est  Veritas  ?  ("  What  is  truth  P") 
Transposed  in  due  order,  the  letters  composing 
these  words  give  the  sentence.  Est  vir  qui  adest 
("  It  is  the  man  who  is  here.")  But  one  of  the 
happiest  of  anagrams  was  made  on  the  name  of 
a  certain  lady  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  widow  of 
the  Sir  John  Davies  already  alluded  to.  Sir  John, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  great  in  acrostics :  his  wife 
was  equally  so  in  anagrams,  which  she  used  as  a 
means  of  prophecy,  and,  owing  to  one  or  two 
successes,  obtained  a  name  in  this  species  of 
divination,  though  ultimately  doomed  to  be  dis- 
comfited in  the  same  way.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  she  was  insane;  and  her  libels  on 
several  persons  of  distinction  gave  so  much  an- 
noyance to  her  husband  that  he  threw  her  MSI^ 
into  the  fire.  Thereupon,  she  prophesied  that 
he  would  die  within  three  \ears,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  she  put  on  mourning.  Sir 
John  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  and  the  widow 
soon  after  married  again.  Her  second  husband, 
however,  treated  her  writings  in  the  same  fashion 
as  the  first ;  but  the  lady  went  on  with  her  pro- 
phecies and  her  libels,  until  she  was  prosecuted 
before  the  Court  of  High  Commission.  She 
seems,  unlike  Davies,  to  have  inclined  to  the 
Puritanical  side ;  and  she  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince the  court  tliat  the  spirit  of  the  prophet 
Daniel  was  within  her,  because  she  baa  found 
in  her  maiden  name  (Eleanor  Audeley)  the 
words,  "  Reveal,  0  Daniel  1"  The  judges  tried 
in  vain  to  argue  her  out  of  so  ridiculous  a 
fancy ;  but  at  length  the  Dean  of  Arches,  one 
Lamb  (who  must  surely  have  been  an  ancestor 
of  £lia),  discovered  in  her  first  married  name 
(Dame  Eleanor  Davies)  the  sentence  "Never 
80  mad  a  ladie !"  This  he  read  aloud,  throwing 
the  court  into  extreme  laughter,  and  the  poor 
prophetess  into  such  utter  confusion  of  spirits 
that  she  appears  never  to  have  recovered  her 
former  conhdence. 

The  discovery  of  prophecies  in  anagrams 
has  at  all  times  been  rather  common.  Thomas 
Billon,  a  Provenpal,  who  was  specially  retained 
hy  Louis  the  Thirteenth  as  an  anagrammatist, 
with  a  pension  of  1200  livres,  made  a  set  of  pro- 
phecies in  this  way;  and  Cotton  Mather,  the 
fanatic  New  England  minister  and  witch-perse- 
cutor (whose  name  one  can  hardly  mention  with- 
out a  shudder  of  abhorrence),  found  a  ^od  deal 
of  religious  teaching,  after  his  fashion,  in  the  art 
of  vernal  transposition.  When  carried  to  such 
extremes,  these  ingenious  exercises  become  a 
pernicious  folly ;  and,  in  a  purely  literary  sense, 
all  such  freaks  of  fancy  must  be  sparingly  and 
modestly  used,  or  they  do  an  injury  to  more 
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dignified  composition.  But,  temperately  re- 
sorted to  as  an  amusement,  they  are  worthy 
of  all  praise,  for  they  combine  mental  i-ecreation 
with  intellectual  discipline,  and  redeem  playful- 
ness from  frivolity.  There  are  many  more 
beautiful  objects  of  art  than  a  Chinese  carved 
ivory  ball ;  jet  we  admire  tlie  ball  for  the  sake 
of  the  mecliaiiical  skill  necessary  to  its  produc- 
tion. The  skill  in  itself  is  a  good  thing ;  the 
exercise  of  patience,  the  masteiy  over  stubborn 
materials,  the  gay  defiance  of  difficulties  that  to 
the  indolent  might  seem  insurmountable— all 
these  are  excellent  for  their  own  sakes,  whether 
the  substance  be  simple  bone,  or  the  nobler 
organism  of  human  speech. 


A  DAY'S  BABBIT-SHOOTING. 

T  AM  a  pretty  reasonable  shot  with  the  rifle 
at  what  sportsmen  call,  graphically  enough,  "  a 
dead  maric,"  yet  I  confess  it  was  with  some 
feeling  of  apprehension  that  one  February 
mommg  in  Downshire  I  received  a  note  from 
Parmer  Redleaf,  inviting  me  to  ray  third  day's 
rabbit  shooting  up  in  Summerleas  Wood.  I 
longed  for  the  sport,  but  I  dreaded  the  igno- 
miny of  perpetual  misses.  Now  a  target,  wnite 
and  blacK,  like  the  ace  of  clubs,  is  a  good 
patient  thing,  and  waits  for  you ;  but  your  r3)bit 
IS  a  dodgy  bustling  creature,  and  puts  a  quiet 
slow  man  like  me  out.  A  zig-zag  snipe,  a 
pheasant  that  rises  like  a  firework,  a  whirring 
partridge,  all  want  good  shooting ;  but  rabbit- 
killing  lias  its  own  independent  artifices,  and 
requires  its  own  especial  training.  Before  you 
can  wink,  a  rabbit  has  flashed  oy  and  is  out 
of  sight  among  the  furze.  The  aim  must  be 
instinct,  the  eye  and  finger  must  work  together, 
quick  and  sure,  or  no  Iuck  ;  all  this  I  knew,  and, 
bein^  a  beginner,  I  trembled  at  the  knowledge. 

I  nad,  however,  two  golden  rules  of  my 
friend  Silverlup  in  my  mmd,  and  they  upheld 
me.  The  one  was,  "  Fire  at  everything  you  see." 
The  second  was,  "Aim  at  a  running  rabbit's 
head,  or  the  shot  will  fall  behind."  I  repeated 
these  golden  rules  incessantly  to  myself,  as  I 
made  my  way  that  cold  whistlhig  Februaiy 
morning  to  the  upper  wood. 

High  and  pale  was  the  blue  sky ;  the  rollincr 
clouds  were  a  cold  brightening  grey ;  the  wind 
north-east,  sharp  and  cutting,  sounded  shrill  in 
the  black  close  wiry  liedges  in  which  there  still 
dolefully  dangled  wheat-straws  that  had  been 
swept  from  last  autumn's  harvest-waggons.  The 
great  white  horses  were  speeding  on  bravely 
with  the  ploughs,  preparing  for  the  barley  sow- 
ing in  the  broad  dark  fields  that  sloped  up 
on  my  right  hand  from  the  country  lane,  and 
there  were  files  of  women  stone-picking  there  far 
away  to  the  left.  The  only  sounds  to  be  heard 
were  wild  wintry  sounds,  such  as  the  chattering 
of  flocks  of  starlings,  the  fluttering  **ciunk- 
chink"  of  the  startled  blackbirds,  and  occasion- 
ally the  cry  of  a  stray  plover  overhead. 

It  was  pleasant,  that  February  morning,  from 
the  higher  land  to  look  down  on  the  pretty 
coloured  ground  plan  of  Downshire,  and  see 


roads  that  seemed  mere  white  lines,  grass  fields 
that  ajppeai'cd  mere  squares  of  green,  and  fir 
plantations  that  might  have  been  taken  for  small 
patches  of  mustard-^nd-cress.  It  was  pleasant 
to  see  the  blue  lines  of  distance,  too,  melt  gra- 
dually into  air,  lessening  and  lesseniz^,  with  now 
a  farm-house,  now  a  Lttle  grey  spire,  peering 
from  the  folds  of  azure. 

I  am  on  the  path  leading  to  Summerleas 
across  the  grizzlea  grass,  when  I  see  Badger  the 
keeper  approaching,  his  double-barrel  on  his 
shoulder,  and  my  fiiend  Silvertup's  little  pack 
of  beagles  at  his  heels.  He  wishes  me  "  tlie 
top  of  the  morning,"  and  ^ves  a  tug  at  the 
rusty  brim  of  liis  hat;  while  he  is  perform- 
ing these  acts  of  politeness,  we  are  joined  by 
Farmer  Redleaf  busy  and  hearty,  Silvertup 
business-like  and  alert,  and  young  Farmer 
Stockton,  a  fresh-coloured  vigorous  sportsman, 
who  is  shy,  seldom  speaks,  but  halloos  a  good 
deal  at  the  dogs  to  reheve  his  spirits. 

Now,  after  mutual  greeting,  tnere  is  a  geueral 
loading  of  guns ;  powder  is  poured  in,  wadding 
driven  down,  shots  are  rattled  in,  and  finally 
caps  are  fitted  on  nipples.  The  respective  ment 
of  brown  and  shining  barrels  is  discussed,  and 
Silvertup  shows  u^  in  the  palm  of  his  hand 
the  size  shot  he  finds  best  for  rabbits.  A 
slight  discussion  also  on  the  price  of  wool  and 
the  prospects  of  the  lambing  season  while  away 
the  few  minutes  until  Rasper,  the  second  keeper, 
has  time  to  come  up  and  take  charge  of  the 
beagles. 

He  has  been  away  with  four  other  men, 
pitching  the  nets  all  round  Summerleas  Wood, 
round  nearly  half  a  mile  of  bushy  hazels,  purple- 
leafed  brambles,  leafless  larches,  and  green 
firs.  Many  a  rabbit  will  to-day  dash  gallantly 
or  blindly  at  that  net  wall,  and  there  be  clubbed 
with  sticks,  or  leaped  on  and  strangled.  Herod 
and  his  dogs  are  out — ^there  will  oe  no  quarter 
to  the  innocents. 

There  are  four  guns  in  our  party,  and  we 
range  ourself  es  at  tne  comers  of  a  large  patch 
of  yellow-blossomed  prickly  furze,  as  Rasper, 
with  long  whip  trailing  over  his  left  arm,  hal- 
loos the  dogs  mto  the  covert,  yelling  with  ele- 
vated eyebrow  and  with  hand  guai*din^  his 
mouth,  shouting  alternate  praise  and  chiding 
to  "  Challenger,"  "  Conqueror,"  "  Bruiser," 
"Beauty,"  "Music,"  and  their  mottled  compa- 
nions. The  white  tails  of  the  dogs  are  twinkling 
among  the  furze  in  a  moment.  "  Click,  click, 
click,  click,"  go  the  hammers  of  the  four  guns, 
and  Silvertup*s  two-barrel — one  of  which  I  nave 
christened  "Mtiiider;''  and  the  other  "Suddek 
Dearth,"  tor  they  never  seem  to  miss — seem 
to  actually  glare  at  the  covert  they  point  at. 
Woe  be  to  the  rabbit  that  comes  out  on  Silver- 
tup's  side  of  the  covert !  As  for  myself,  I  begin 
to  feel  what  the  Americans  describe  as  "  kinder 
skeared,"  and  could  almost  pray,  were  it  not 
pusillanimous,  that  the  first  rabbit  would  not 
come  out  on  my  side  of  the  furze. 

Presently  an  old  dog  in  the  centre  of  the 
covert  ^ives  tongue  in  a  tone  of  deep  melancholy 
conviction ;  a  second  repeats  the  alarm  with  a 
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a  hi  playful  alacrity ;  a  third  carries  it  on  pe- 
antly ;  preaently  all  fall,  to  and  ossei't  their 
discovery,  as  with  one  Toice,  until  the  welkin 
resonuds. 

£\rery  sort  of  dog*voice  is  now  heard  assert- 
ing itself ;  every  note  in  the  dog-gammut  is 
audible,  from  the  deep  growling  beoB  of  the  old 
dog,  to  the  shrill  petauait  Ailsetto  of  the  roost 
ardent  puppy.  They  are  ail  at  it  tooth  and  nail 
eatinff  the  rabbit  up  alive*— a  uoviee  like  myself 
woula  be  indiued  to  think — then  quarrelling 
over  his  bones. 

Look  how-  the  four  gnns  point  at  the  covert, 
the  death-flame  as  yet  unlighted  in  them,  but 
all  ready  to  lamu^h  at  the  poor  timid  creatures 
we  are  all  so  earnestly  intent  on  destroying. 
Hbi4c!  a  quick  snappish  yslp,  and  next  mo- 
ment out  bolts  the  rabbit  at  my  comer— a 
mere  little  lump  of  reddbh^fafowa  fur,  a  twinkle 
of  white  tail,  a  mere  f^in^e*  and  gone  again, 
before  yon  can  wink  !  I  fire  and  Stock- 
ton fires;  but  the  rabbit  is  unscathed.  I  see 
the  little  trough  in  the  turf  that  my  shot 
ploughed  up.  I  tried  to  be  prepared.  I.  thought 
nothmg  could  startle  me,  or  be  too  quick  for 
me;  but  that  eonceit  of  mine  has  gone  (or 
ever. 

Parmer  Bedlcaf  roars  with  laughter  at  my 
wanting  "  a  slower  breed  of  rabbits ;"  but  stop ! 
they  have  him  again.    A  posse  of  dogs  throw 
themselves  on  a  certain  fune-bnah,  all  their 
white  tails  vibrate  through  the  oovert  as  they 
worm  in,  stirred  by  a  common  sympathy.  Badger 
shouts  and  urges  on  the  dogs.     Rasper,  whip 
in  hand,  dashes- forward;  having  high  boots  on, 
he  springs  into  a.  world  of  thoriisy  shouting 
"  Tally-ho !  Tantivy  I"  or  some- such  ohi  sports- 
man's war-anr. 
Now  the  dogs  go  fairly  mad ;  oat  bolts  the 
I    rabbit  again;    he  skims  across  the  path   be- 
:    tween  the  two  fnrse  dnmps.    After  lum,  pell- 
mell,  ^  the  dogs.    I  fire  again,  as  the  ammal 
'    trips  m  a  deep  rut;  taking  no  aim  whatever, 
of  course  T  miss..    Again  he  is  lost  in  the  furze 
-—but  this  trick  is  his  last.    The  unerring  Silver- 
I    tup  sees  him  for  an  instant.    Bang !  cries  "  Sud- 
!    den  Death,"  and  next  minute  B^^r  emerges- 
from  the  covert  with  a  dead  rabbit  on  his 
I    shoulder ;  but  1  feel  no-  envy  and  no  mortifica- 
j    tion,  for  I  am  but  a  beginner,  and  I  have  at 
I    least  attended  to   Silvertup's  golden  role  of 
rabbit-shooting,  "Firf  ai  eneryiMnff  pm  ue*' 
It  is  a  step  of  progress  in  the  art  of  shooting 
when  the  sportsman  can  feel  cool  and  readv  as 
the  game  starts  into  view.    The  instaut  a  phea- 
sant rises  and  does  not  appear  to  you  in  the 
likeness  of  a  ricy-roofcet—tlie  instant  a  rabbit's 
bolting  out  of  covert'  startles  yon  less  than 
if  a  tiger  had  shown  himself— the  instant  a 
covey  of  partridges  can  get  up  and  not  appear  to 
make  a  noise  like  ten  watchmen's  rattles  sprung 
at  once;  that  instant,  depend  on  it,  you  have 
passed  your  "LUile  Go  "  in  shooting;  and  have 
only  to  improve  yonr  eye,  gain  experience  by 
frequent  praotioe,  accustom  eja  and  finger  to 
work  ezactiv  together,  and*  avoid  either  undue 
haat»  or  undue  slownesSk 


The  scene  has  changed.  We  are  now  some 
three  hundred  yards  further  on  towards  the  nets. 
I  myself  am  just  on  the  edge  of  a  green  riding 
of  ^ummerleas  Wood.  A  great  wall  of  dry 
leafless  larches  rises  before  me,  mixed  with  tiie 
horned  and  wayward  firs  whose  deep  green  no 
frost  can  harm  and  no  east  wind  blight.  I  de- 
light in  the  grateful  resinous  smell  of  the  fir* 
cones,  and  in  the  pretty  chequer  of  light  I  can 
see  moving  between  the  trunks  of  the  young 
trees.  The  violets  arc  as  yet  hushed  and  flower- 
lees  in  the  dry  white  brake;  tiie  primroses  dare 
not  show  their  little  blossoms  under  the  oak- 
trees;  but  still,  far  overhead  I  can  hear  the 
{>airing  wood-pi^ns  munnuring  together  their 
ove-secrets,  and  I  remember  at  once  that  love 
and  spring  walk  ever  hand  in  hand. 

I  might,  perhaps,  have  stayed  half  an  hour, 
for  all  1  know,  day-dreaming  in  this  manner,  or 
staring  with  rapt  wonder  at  the  magic  blue  dis- 
tance that,  stretched  fold  on  fold  in  misty  reces- 
sions of  beauty,  seemed  to  grow  only  more  di* 
vine  the  further  it  passed  from  the  real  earth, 
when  a  sharp  cry  from  Redleaf,  who  was  euard- 
ing  the  wood  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off, 
awakes  me  to  the  fact  of  an  impendmg  rabbit. 

"Look  out!"  he  roared.  I  did  look  out, 
and  that  impromptu  vigilance  of  mine  was  not 
unrewarded.  The  distant  yelp  of  dogs  widened 
into  a  fuller  sound  that  rapidly  fanned  out  in 
my  direction. 

'^  Here  they  are  r  Whish!  llie  rabbit  runs 
across  the  ricfin^,  thirtv  yards  before  me.  I  fire 
a  little  before  him  for  he  is  **  going  the  pace," 
bat  he  dashes  into  the  covert  uparently  unhurt. 
What !  have  1  missed  him  ?  llien  I'll  throw  my 
useless  gpn  away.  No  !  Eedleaf  comes  to  my 
resene,  steps  calmly  into  the  brake^  and  emerges 
with  my  dead  victim.    Hurrah ! 

But  all  this  time  the  wood  further  in  is  echo- 
ing with  the  deathpkiiells  of  **  Murder"  and 
"Sudden  Death."  Silvertup  is  performing 
miraculous  feats  of  shooting.  He  has  killed 
two  rabbits  with>  one  shot — two  rabbits- that  had 
foolishlv  got  into*  a  line.  He  kills  a  r^bit  with 
a  shot  from  the  hip — ^I  mean  with  the  gnu  not 
even  placed  at  Ids  shoulder.  More  wonderful 
still,  he  is  "so  saiart,  sir,"  that  he  actually  kills 
two  rabbits  with  right  and  left  barrel^— tiwo 
almost  simultaneous  shots.  All  these  feats  are 
told  me  exultingly  by  old  Badger  the  keeper, 
as  again  "  Forward  T'  rings  through  the  woods- 
and  we  plunge  among' the  trees. 

Anotiier  scene.  We  are  now  deep  in  the  fir- 
woed,  and  on  the  brow  of  a  small  deli  filled  with 
bramble*bttshes^  dead  wood,  and  short  scrub. 
I  am  ankle  deep  in  beech-leaves  that  are  drf 
and  dusty  above  and  a  dark  wet  purple  b^w. 
The  coppery  antler»of  the  fir-trees  rise  over  my 
head  waving-  tt)  the  blue  sky^  Below,  in  the 
dell,  the  kwagles  axe  \mrkiii^  with  excellent 
though  fussy  unanimity.  It  is  an  exxwllent 
"  stand-point"  here  for  a  beginner,  because  there 
is  litUe  covert  for  the  fugitive  rabbit,  who  has  to 
race  up  hill  in  face  of  our  fire,  and  to  pass  un** 
sheltered  over  the  dead  leaves  and  between  the 
tall  slim  piilais  of  the  fir  trunks.    I  can  get  a 
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clear  full  shot  here,  and.tkougli  the  aim  must 
be  equally  quick  as  elsewhere,  still  there  is  a 
great  increase  of  chance  for  xne. 

But  before  I  shed  blood  again  in  fair  field 
T  ba^  two  more  rabbits  in  a  less  glorious  way. 
Kedleaf,  suddenly  stepping  up  to  me,  qnietly 
points  me  out  what  seems  a  large  flint  at  the 
foot  of  a  beech-tree  some  thirty  yards  off. 

"  It's  a  flint,"  said  L 

«  Bah  !  it's  a  rabbit,"  said  he ;  "kill  him." 

I  aimed  at  what  most  be  the  head.  The 
next  moment  the  rabbit  lay  stretched  out  dead 
upon  the  leaves,  a  drop  of  blood  and  a  pinch  of 
bluish  grey  fur  the  only  proofs  of  the  cause  of 
his  sudden  decease,  rresently  I  see  another 
cowering  under  a  dead  tree  trunk,  and  I  kill 
i)im  also  just  as  he  is  springing  up. 

But  it  is  Silvertup  who  shows  me  the  true 
path  to  glory,  though  "it  leads  but  to  the  grave." 
A  rabbit  comes  trotting  up  the  hill.  Bang  goes 
'*  Murder,"  and  the  rabbit  rolls  over  on  the  leaves 
like  a  round  ball  of  whitish  fur,  throwing  such 
a  strange  summersault  that  had  you  never  seen 
fire-arms  you  might  have  supposed  it  some  mere 
harmless  trick  of  the  live  animal. 

"  Bang-bang"  from  different  stations  in  the 
wood,  at  intervals,  go  Redleaf  and  Stockton's 
guns ;  sometimes,  like  other  mortals,  they  kill, 
sometimes  they  miss ;  often  when  Redleaf 's  first 
barrel  blunders,  his  second  barrel  corrects.  I  too 
have  my  occasional  moment  of  slaughter,  for  I 
fire  at  everything,  but  as  for  Silvertup  he  never 
misses  but  once,  and  then  he  kills  with  the  post- 
script shot. 

Sometimes,  from  not  quite  understanding 
which  way  the  dogs  are  working,  I  find  myself  far 
behind  the  other  guns,  and  hear  them  squibbing 
about  such  an  immense  way  off,  tluit  the  crack 
of  the  shot  comes  quite  faintly  to  my  ear.  On 
these  occasions,  I  generally  stumble  out  of  the 
wood,  when  I  can,  into  the  spongy  mossy  path, 
where  the  nets  are  reared.  There  I  stop  like 
an  Indian  scout  watching,  till  I  see  perhaps  a 
rabbit  suddenly  emerge  cautiously  from  the 
wood,  and  thinking  himself  safe  and  unseen, 
dash  at  the  fatal  opening  Y\faere  the  treacherous 
net  walls  out  hope. 

Sometimes,  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  the 
frightened  animal  turns  back  into  the  dog  be- 
leaguered wood ;  but  more  often,  just  as  I  run 
up  to  bag  him,  down  comes  an  ash  stick  on  liis 
skull,  and  a  boisterous  voice  sliouts,  "  1  say, 
Mas'r  £ippur,  I've  been  and  dubbed  another 
rabbit."  The  voice  is  that  of  one  of  Red- 
leafs  shepherd-boys,  who,  under  covert  like 
mvself,  has  been  watching  stealthily  the  same 
animal. 

But  now  it  gets  late ;  the  furze  has  all  been 
drawn,  the  dogs  have  worked  every  part  of  the 
wood ;  it  is  time  for  lunch.  The  net-stakes  are 
pulled  up,  the  dead  rabbits  are  taken  down  from 
the  dead  fir-boughs,  where  here  and  there  they 
are  han^in^ ;  we  all  conver^  to  one  point,  and 
tliat  point  IS  the  old  lodge  in  the  wood,  where 
luncheon  has  long  ago  been  prepared. 

Rasper  whips  in  the  dogs.  Badger  and  his 
retinue  groan  under  grievous  burden  of  rabbits. 


Stockton,    Redleaf,  Silvertup,  and   myself,  a 
trifle  tired,  lounge  towards  the  lodge. 

The  cheese  in  great  moist  wedges  awaits  us ; 
the  cider  is  ready  in  it-s  great  stone  jar ;  the 
loaves  are  duly  cloven ;  the  strong  XXX  ale  is 
frothing  in  the  horns;  the  guns  stand  in  the 
comers ;  long  rows  of  rabbits^  twenty  couple  at 
least,  lie  in  tne  outhouse ;  the  keeper  and  his 
men  seat  themselves  on  distant  bendies,  joking 
under  their  breath  about  Barker's  appetite  and 
Fitzpayne's  laziness ;  and  we  eat  and  talk. 


STRANGE  AND  YET  TRUE. 

When  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted,  or, 
rather,  just  before  that  operation — ^say  in  the 
little  interval  which  follows  the  retirement 
of  the  ladies  from  the  dining-room,  and  pre- 
cedes the  appearance  of  the  laughing,  scep- 
tical faces  left  temporarily  below— a  grain  of 
ghost-talk  mingles,  not  inharmpnionslv,  with 
the  gentle  and  domestic  topics  invoked  by 
the  subdued  light  and  confidential  feeling  of 
the  hour.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
necessarily  superficial.  Twenty  minutes  will 
not  suffice  for  a  dive  into  philosophic  deeps. 
Facts  are  simplv  adduced.  Theme  and  pro- 
position are  laid  bare,  and  left  so,  for  any 
after-manipulations  profounder  thinkers  please. 
Nevertheless,  from  the  pabulum  (often  ex- 
ceedingly raw)  supplied  by  these  little  con- 
versations, may  be  deduced  a  whole  garden  of 
thought,  worthy  the  attention  of  the  most  earnest 
sage. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  fact  will  hardly  be 
disputed  that  a  taste  for  the  supernatural  has 
greatly  augmented  of  late  among  the  educated 
classes  of  society.  It  lias,  indeed,  as  might  be 
expected,  abandoned  its  andenl/  form  of  bald 
credulity.  We  neither  believe  in  the  ghost,  nor 
shoot  at  him.  We  require  to  know  something- 
of  his  nature  who  walks  uninvited  into  our 
dwelling,  and  what  may  be  his  immediate  business 
there,  but  not  with  rudeness  nor  intolerance. 
In  a  word,  the  indulgent  spirit  of  the  time  is 
the  welcome  child  of  proffress.  As  every  ag& 
stamps  itself  upon  the  roll  of  time  with  the  s^ 
of  some  grand  discovery — as  every  successive 
year  reveals  its  half-suspected  wonders  —  the 
mind  becomes  less  and  less  inclined  to  impose 
limits  upon  that  vast  unexplored  ocean  which, 
like  the  natural  horizon,  seems  to  know  no  bound 
but  God — ^and  man,  as  he  grows  wiser,  grow» 
humbler. 

To  this  improved  feeling,  and  this  better 
discipline  of  reason,  we  are  indebted  for  many 
an  interesting  narrative  which  would  else  have 
never  passed  the  bounds  of  a  family  cirde; 
or,  in  doing  so,  would  have  at  least  been  care- 
fully denuded  of  such  corroboration  as  name, 
place,  and  time  afford.  In  the  inddents  here- 
after to  be  related,  these  have  been  supplied 
without  scruple,  and  without  desire  for  auy 
greater  reticence  than  the  editor  in  his  discre- 
tion may  impose.  The  drcumstances  of  each 
case  have  been  verified  with  unusual  care,  be- 
cause anoUier  object  than  simple  curiosity  sug- 
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gested  the  inauiry.  Still,  it  may  be  proper  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  persons'who  have  been, 
or  who  have  conceived  themselves  to  have  been, 
the  witnesses  of  so-called  supernatural  appear- 
ances, are,  in  recalling  the  occurrence,  never 
wholly  free  from  the  aominion  of  that  exalted 
feeling  which  accompanied  it,  and  whicii  is  ill- 
calculated  for  minute  and  accurate  detail.  He, 
merefore,  who  undertakes  to  relate  a  ghost  story 
at  second-hand,  may  have  the  difficult  ti^uk  of 
rendering  incoherences  in  such  a  manner  as  shall 
not  bring  down  unjust  doubt  upon  what  is  no 
less  correct  than  clear. 

To  assist  analysis,  we  must  compare.  To  aid 
comparison,  the  least  possible  reserve  should 
unite  with  the  closest  possible  adherence  to 
facts,  so  far  as  facts  can  be  ascertained  after 
passing  through  strongly  susceptible  imagina- 
tions. Even  were  tliese  extra-natural  occur- 
rences not  explicable  (which  we  hold  them  in 
every  case  to  oe),  there  is  surely  nothing  terrible 
or  revolting  in  the  pursuit.  It  is,  for  example, 
a  simple,  touching,  and  beautiful  faith  that  the 
last  earthly  regards  of  the  liberated  spirit  should 
be  fixed  upon  its  best  beloved.  If  such  be  the 
work  of  a  mocking  spirit,  it  wears  a  wonderfully 
heaveiUy  dress.  "  I  am  a  ghost,"  says  Wolfrau, 
in  the  Fool's  Tragedy : 

Tremble  not.    Fear  not  me : 
The  dead  are  ever  good  and  innocent, 
And  love  the  living.    They  are  eheerfol  creatures — 
And  quiet  as  the  sunbeams— and  most  like, 
In  grace,  and  patient  love,  and  spotless  beauty, 
The  new-bom  of  mankind. 

To  proceed  at  once  to  illustration,  here  are 
two  instances  of  ''intuition,"  both  brief  and 
true.  The  first  is  supplied  by  a  gentleman  well 
known  in  French  literary  circles,  whom  it  in- 
duced to  bestow  much  attention  on  that  and  kin- 
dred subjects. 

In  1845  he  was  visiting  a  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance at  Rouen.  They  were  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  lutnre 
prospects  of  the  lady's  children,  the  youngest 
of  whom— a  girl  of  eighteen — ^sat  working  beside 
them.  Suddenly,  the  latter  started  from  her 
seat  with  a  loud  shriek,  and  threw  herself  into 
her  mother's  arms.  On  being  questioned  as  to 
the  cause  of  her  agitation,  she  pointed  to  a  sofa, 
and,  weeping  bitterly,  declared  she  had  seen 
descend  upon  it  the  figure  of  her  elder  sister, 
Rosalie,  tnen  on  a  visit  to  some  relations  at  or 
near  Havre.  The  countenance  of  the  phantom 
was  pale  and  death-stricken.  Thb  occurred  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  Sep- 
tember.   Two  days  after,  tidings  arrived  that 

Rosalie  L haid  been  unhappily  drowned  in 

a  boating  excursion  at  Havre,  at  (it  was  affirmed) 
the  precise  moment  of  the  appearance. 

As  another  instance,  here  is  a  circumstance 

minutely  related  by  Monsieur  M ,  a  retired 

French  officer,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : 

"Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  I  was 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  a  kind-hearted 
godmother,  who  could  scarcely  have  cherished 
me  more,  had  I  been  her  own  offspring.  She 
resided  at  Harfleur,  and  being  in  easy  circum- 


stances, refused  me  nothing  that  could  contribute 
to  my  youthful  pleasure,  Keeping  my  pockets, 
withal,  comfortably  lined  with  that  material 
which  rendered  my  frequent  visits  to  the  Sunday 
fetes  in  the  neiglibourhood  doubly  agreeable. 
On  one  occ(ision  I  had  started  as  usual  in  com- 
pany with  a  band  of  youiig  vagabonds  like 
myself  to  attend  a  fSte  at  QuillebcBuf,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Seine. 

"  Contrary  to  my  natural  habit,  I  felt  uneasy 
and  depressed.  An  inexplicable  feeling  of  doom 
hung  upon  my  mind,  ana  neither  my  own  efforts, 
nor  the  raillerv  of  my  companions,  could  drive 
it  away.  I  had,  indeed,  left  my  good  proteetress 
confined  by  illness  to  her  bed,  but  I  was  not 
aware  that  she  was  in  any  dano^er.  However, 
the  cloud  upon  my  mind,  far  ^om  dispersing, 
momentarily  increased.  If  I  joined  as  usual  in 
the  different  sports,  I  was  slow  and  unskilful ; 
and,  in  the  war  of  wit  that  generally  accom- 
panied our  games,  had  not  a  word  to  say  for 
myself.  We  had  engaged  in  a  match  of  skittles. 
It  was  my  turn  to  deliver  the  ball,  and  I  was 
standing,  half  pensively,  poising  it  in  my  hand, 
when  I  distinctly  heard  a  soft  voice  pronounce 
mv  name.  I  started,  and  turned  round,  hastily 
asking  who  had  spoken. 

"  *  ijlobody,'  replied  those  around  me. 

"  I  insisted  that  I  had  heard  a  woman's  voice 
say  •  M .* 

"  'Bah!  you're  dreaming.    Play  away.' 

"  Hardly  had  the  ball  quitted  my  hand,  when, 
a  second  time,  I  heard  my  name  pronounced  in 
a  soft  and  plaintive  tone ;  but  fainter  than  the 
former.    Again  I  inauired  who  called  me. 

"  No  one  present  had  heard  the  sound. 

"  It  struck  me  that  some  one  of  the  party 
was  playing  a  trick  upon  me,  in  order  to  increase 
my  evident  melancholy.  Nevertheless,  under 
the  influence  of  some  impression  caused  by  the 
plaintive  summons,  I  refused  to  play  any  longer, 
and  presently  returned  alone  to  Harfleur.  On 
reaching  my  godmother's  house,  I  was  shocked 
to  learn  that  she  had  expired  durins  the  after- 
noon, pronouncing  my  name  twice,  and  breathing 
her  last  sigh  at  the  moment  of  the  second  sum- 
mons I  had  heard.  These  facts  are  well  known 
to  some  twelve  or  fifteen  people  at  Harfleur 
and  at  Quilleboeuf,  most  of  whom  are  still  fin 
1851)  living,  and  were  /to  live  fifty  years,  tne 
sound  and  the  impression  will  never  depart  from 
my  memory."  But,  of  course,  these  scHialled 
"  facts"  liad  their  common  source  in  the  narrator. 
Therefore,  as  a  question  of  evidence,  no  corro- 
boration is  gained  by  their  being  known  to  the 
dozen  or  fifteen  people  still  living.. 

The  heroine  of  our  next  illustration  is  Mrs. 
D ,  an  English  lady. 

When,  five  years  ago,  Mrs.  D became  a 

widow,  it  pleased  the  brother  of  her  husband  to 
dispute  the  dispositions  of  the  latter's  will--a 
proceeding  the  more  annoying  as  the  provision 
made  for  the  widow  was  already  extremely 
moderate.  Ultimately  an  appeal  was  made 
to  Chancery.     The  suit   lasted  three  years, 

and  caused  Mrs.  D the  utmost  vexation 

and  anxiety,  when,  at  length,  the  law,  finding 
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ibom  daims  indbpntable,  vkich  had  nerer  been 
2tafQaDf  d^e,  dfcided  in  ber  favour.  Some 
short  time  after  this,  Mrs.  J) was  resid- 
ing in  L Place,  firi^^iton.    A  friend.  Miss 

y  ,  imailT  shared  her  bedroom.  Both  were 
Ijing  awake  one  morarnj^  aboot  ei^t  o'cioek, 

wbea  Mrs.  D ,  with  some  surprise,  saw  her 

fnend  rise  np  sodden Ij  in  bed,  dasp  her  bands, 
and  sink  back  ajnttn  on  the  pillow  m  a  profoand 
sleep.  Strange  as  seemed  the  morement,  it  was 
so  evident  to  Mrs.  D  that  her  friend  was 
reallj  in  a  tranqnil  slumber,  that  she  made  no 
eflbrt  to  duturb  her.  A  minute  dapsed,  when 
the  door  quietly  opened,  and  there  seemed  to 
enter  a  figiire  which  she  beliefed  to  be  super- 
natoraL  S.>e  describes  her  feetings  with  great 
minttteacis.  She  owned  that,  by  nature,  she  was 
somewhat  nerrous,  yet  her  impressions,  as-  she 
afterwards  remembered  them,  on  this  occasion 
had  not  the  slightest  intemditure  of  fear.  She 
waa  conscious  of  a  reverential  awe,  such  as  might 
become  the  witness  of  a  revelation  overruling  tbe 
aeeepted  law  of  nature,  xmited  with  a  feeling  of 
intense  curiosity  as  to  the  object  of  the  apparition. 
Gliding  through  tbe  subdued  light,  the  figure 
had  alTtbe  apnearanee,  gait,  and  manner  of  her 
deceased  husoand;  until,  pawng  round  tbe 
room,  and  sinking  down  into  an  arm-chair  that 
stood  nearly  opposite  her  bed,  turned  sliglitly 
aside,  the  figure  presented  its  profile,  and  Mrs. 

D inatantlv  recojnnsed  her-  connexion,  and 

late  opponent,  Mr.  W.  D 3  at  that  time  re- 
siding in  the  north.  No  sooner  had  the  myste- 
rious visitor  sat  down,  than  he  raised  hifr  clasped 
hands,  as  in  passionate  entreaty ;  but  though  the 
spectral  Ups  appeared  to  move,  as  in  harmony 
with  the  gesture,  no  sound  was  audiUe.  Three 
times  the  hands  were  lifted  in  the  same  eanieet 
manner,  then  the  figure  rose,  and  rethwl  as  it 
came.  Some  nervous  reaction  followed  ite  die- 
ajypearance,  for  Mrs.  J)^ — ^'s  maid  appearing  a 
minute  or  two  later,  found  her  mistress  trembling 
violently,  and  much  agitated.  Kevtrtheless,  she 
qniefclv  regained  ber  self-possession,  and  calmly 

relatea  what  she  had  seen,  both  to  Miss  F 

and  the  maid,  the  former  being  unable  to  recal 
aajthing  unusual,  and  only  knowing  that  she 
had  fallen  asleep  again,  contrary  to  her  own  in- 
tention. 

The  succeeding  day  wns  cold  and  stormy,  and 
neither  of  the  friends  quitted  the  house.  In  the 
evening  some  neighbours  called.  As  ihej  were 
taking  leave,  one  of  the  party  suddenly  inquired : 

**'i^-the-by,  have  you  had  any  recent  news 
from  the  north?     A  rumour  has  reached  us, 

I  hardly  know  how,  that  Mr.  W.  D is 

dangerously  ill,  some  say  dying,  even  (bat  it  is 
only  report)  dead" 

"He  tr  dead,'*  said  Mre.  B ^  quietly. 

''  He  died  this  moming.'* 

"  Yon  havo  a  telegram  ^ 

•*You  shall  hear." 

And  Mrs.  D—  told  her  story  to  her  won- 
denng  friends. 

Afl  quickly  as  news  could  reach  Brighton, 

she  neeived  intimation  of  Mr.  D ^'s  death, 

at  the  hour  of  his  appearance. 


A  singular  and  suggestive  statement  is»  that 

the  scene  witnessed  hy  Mrs.  D at  Brighton, 

was  being  enacted  in' the  death-chamber  of  Mr. 
W.  D — -— ,  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  Wa 
mind  wandered  somewhat,  as  the  end  drew  near, 
but  perpetually  returned  to  tbe  snbjeet  of  the 
unhappy  lawsuit.     Mistaking  his  sister  fi»-  Mis. 

D ,'  he  addressed  to  her  the  most  fervent 

entreaties  for  pardon,  avowing' his  bitter  regret, 
condemning  h»  own  injustice  and  covetonsness, 
and  deelaring  that  he  could  not  die  in  peaee 
* i thout  her  forgiveness.  Three  times  the  dying 
man  had  raised  his  hands  in  the  manner  she 
had  witnessed,  and  so  expired. 

One  morning,  some  years  since,  the  hdj  of 
a  distinguished  London  physician  was  lying  in 
bed  at  her  house  in  P Street.  It  was  day- 
light, and  she   was  broad  awake.     Tbe  door 

opened,  but  Lady ,  concluding  it  was  her 

maid,  did  not  raise  her  head,  until  a  remaikable- 
lookii^  fignre,  passing  between  her  bed  and 
tbe  window,  walked  up  to  the  fireplace,  when, 
reflected  in  the  mirror  which  hung  above.  Lady 

recognised  the  features  of  her  stepscm. 

Dr.  J.  C  ,  then  attached  to  a  foreign  em- 
bassy. He  wore  a  long  night-dress,  and  carried 
something  on  his  arm. 

"  Good  Heavens !  is  that  yon,  John  ?  and  in 
that  dress  F"  cried  Lady i  in  the  fint  sur- 
prise. 

The  figure  turned  slowly  round,  and  she  then 
became  aware- that  the  object  he  carried  was  a 
dead  dnid,  the  body  being  swathed  round  and 
round  in  a  large  Indian  scarf  of  remarkable 

workmansliip,  which  Lady had  presented 

to  Mrs.  J.  C on  the  eve  of  her  departure. 

As  she  ^azed,  the  outline  of  the  figures  be- 
came indistinct— invisible.    They  were  lost  in 

the  familiar  objects  of  the  room.    Lady 

neither  fainted  nor  shrieked,  nor  even  rang^ 
the  bell.  She  lay  down  and  thought  the  matter 
over,  resolving  to  mention  it  to  no  one  until 
the  return  of  her  husband,  then  absent  in  at- 
tendance on  an  illust-rions  household.  His- ex- 
perience would  decide  whether  her  physical 
nealth  offered  any  solution  of  the  phenomenon. 
As  for  its  being  a  dream,  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
accepted  fact  that,  though  nobody  is  conscions 
of  the  act  of  going  to  sleep,  everybody  knows,  by 
the  sudden  change  of  scenery,  and  snapping  of 
the  chain  of  tliought  alone,  when  ne  baa 
awakened. 

On  hearing  her  story,  her  husband  immedi- 
ately lo^ed  at  his  lady's  tongue,  and  felt  her 
Eulse.  Both  organspeneot.  Of  her nerres  he 
ad  seen  prooC  l\>uohing  veracity  she  was 
truth  itself.  All  his  skill  could  devise  nothing 
better  than  a  recommendation  to  patienoe,  ana 
to  see  what  came  of  it.  In  the  mean  time  tho 
day  and  hour  were  noted  down,  and  the  next 

advices  from  T awaited  with  more  than 

usual  interest. 

At  length  they  came.    Dr.  X.  C infonned 

his  father  that  their  child— an  only  one — had 
died  on  such  a  day  (that  of  the  apparition),  and 
that  his  wife,  anxious  that  it  should  be  laid  to 
rest  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  had  begged  that  it 
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might  be  forwarded  by  the  next  ship.  In.  due 
course  it  arriyed,  embalmed,  but  enclosed  in  a 
ooffin  so  nmoh  loi^^  than  was-  rej^nired  for  tiie 
tiny  ooeupant,  that  the  interfeninfc  spaces  had 
to  be  filled  up  with  clothes,  &c.,  while  the  Indian 
scfirf  had  been  wound,  in  many  folds,  around  the 
child's  body. 

A  favourite  theory  lays  it  down  as  law  that 
it  requires  two  minds-  to  produce  one  ghost. 
Tliere  must  be,  oil  the  one  side,,  the  power  of 
projection  of  the  image — on  the  other,  that  of 
receptivity.  Unless  the  mniTor  be  speeially 
prepared,  the  object,  though  at  band,  cannot 
oecome  visible,  ict,  here  is  an  example -of  the 
substitution  of  one,  certainly  in  no  such  condi- 
tion of  special  preparedness,  for  another  uniques- 
tionably  interest»a. 

Colond  M-  ,  who  perished,  with  a  party 
of  his  men,  in  the  lamentable  burning  of  a 
transport  on  her  voyage  to  the  Crimea,  was 

well  Miown  to  the  writer.    M was  a.  man 

of  the  oooleat  nerte,  of  the  most  imperturb* 
able  sdf-posseasionr.  It  was  his  habit  to  sit 
up  late,  reading,  in  the  chamber  of  his  invalid 
wifb,  after  the  latter  had  retired,  to  bed.    One 

night,  Mrsi.  M having  fallen  asleep^  the 

door  opened,,  and  her  maid,  Lucy;  who  had 
been  sent  home,  ill,  to  the  charge  of  her  friends, 
a  few  daysibefoDe,  entered  the  room.  Perfectly 
conscious,  as  he  declared,  from  the  first,  tliat 
the  object  he  beheid  was  not  of  this  world,  the 
steady  soldier  fixed'  his  eyes  on.  the  apparition, 
carefol  only  to  catch  its  evevy  movement,  and- 
impress  the  whole  scene  with  accuracy  on  his 
memorv.  The  fignre  moved  slowly  to  the  side 
of  the  bed,  gazed  witli  a  sad  and  wistful  expres- 
sion on  the  sleeper's  faecj  and  then,  as  though 
reluctantly,  died  away  into  the  gloom.    Colonel 

M then  swoke  his  wife,  imd  related  what 

had  occurred.  The  hour  was  noted,  and  proved 
to  be  precisely  that  at  which  tbe  poor  pA  had 
breathed  her  last,,  murmuring  her  mistresi^s 
name. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  t^e  attention  of  Sir 

M and  Lady  S was  attracted  to  the 

friendless  position  of  a  little  orphan,  boy.  So 
great  was  the  inteiost  with  which  he  inspired 
them  both  that  they  took  entire  char^  <k  hi» 
future,  giving  him  an  excellent  education,  and, 
at  a  proper  age,-  introducing  him,  on  hi»own 
earnest  request,  into  the  navy.  Several  years 
passed,  during  "Moh  tlie  young  man.  advanced 
rapidly  in  profesaianal  ana  general  knowledge, 
and  was  to  all  appearance  on  the  outset  oi  a 
prosperous  career,  when,  one  rude  November 
night,  about  half-past  twrive^  tiie  inmates-  of 
Lady  S  *s  country-house,  at  which  she  was 
then  residing,  in  the  absence  abroad  of  Su- 

M f  were  aroused  by  a  loud-  ringings  at  the 

bell.  Lady  S-  ,  herself  awakened,  heard  the 
step  of  her  steady  old  butler  moving  in  person 
to  asoertainwho  could  possibly  be  arriving  at 
luch  an  hour.  A  furious  gust  of  wind  and 
rain  seemed  to  burst  in  with  tlie  opening  door. 
A  long  pause  succeeded ;  after  wliich  the  butler 
was  heard  reascending  to  his  apartment.  Lady 
S ^'s  curiosity  was  suffioientiy  aroused  to 


induce  her  to  summon  her  maid,  who  slept  in 
an  adjoining  room,  and  send  her  to  question 
the  butior  as  txy  the  untimely  visitor.  The 
answer  returned  wa»  that,  on  opening  the  door, 
no  one  was  to  be  seen.  The  night;  though 
rough,  was  not  very  dark,  and  neither  on  the 
gravelled  approach,  nor  on  the  broad  lawns,  could 
be  discerned  a  living  thing.  But  for  so  many 
having  heard  the  bell,  the  butler  would*  have 
imagined  it  a  dream. 

Gradually  the  household  resumed  it*  repose, 
when,  at  two  o'clock,  a  second  summons  startled 
everybody.  There  was  no  mistaking  now,  for 
the  bell  had  not  ceased  its  impatient  vibrations 
when  the  butler,  with  several  other  servants,  set 
foot  on  the  stairs.  A^ain  the  storm  dashed  into 
the  houw;  and*  nothmg  but  the  storm.  No 
human  shape  was  visible  without,  nor  were  any 
footprints  to  be  traoed  on  the  smooth  gravel 
sheltered  bj  the  porch.    As-  they  were  about  to 

doBR  thfe  door  for  the  second  time.  Lady  S *s 

maid  appesfred  on  the  landing,  and  beckoned, 
with  a  white  scared  face,  to  those  below. 

'•  Come* up— come  up,  somebody!  My-  lady 
has-  seen  Mr:  D'  I  dare-  not  stay  there 

alone  !*^ 

It was^ ineffect, as  she  had  said.  Bnmediately 
after  the  group  of  servants  had  descended  the 

stairs,  Lady  8^ had  seen  the  figure  of  young 

D standing  at  the  foot  of  her  bed.  Believ- 
ing at;  the  moment  that  it  was  actually  himself, 
she  had  accosted  him  : 

"  What,  Edward,  you  here  ?"' 

The  figure  immediately  disappeared. 

News  shortly-  arrived  that  the  younff  man  Had 
perished  at  sea  on  that  wild  Novemoer  night, 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two. 

The  following  singular  story,  belongns;  per- 
haps^ more  strictly^  to  the  realm  or  dreams 
thanvisioDB^  was  related  to  the  writer,  a  short 
time  since,  by  the  lady^  of  a  distinguished 
Qennan  diplomatist,  now  residing-  at  Frank- 
fort: 

A  fHend  of  the  narrator  had  herself  a  beloved 
and  attached  friend,  who  died  after  a  brief  but 
severe 'interval  of  suffering.  A  short  time  after, 
the  spirit  of  the  departed  stood,  in  a  diream,  by 
the  bedside  of  her  friend,  Madame  L— ,  and, 
with  a  countenance  distorted  with  indescribable 
agoinr,  implored  the  latter  to  interest  in  her 
behalf  some-  "  great,  strong-  soul,"'  that  might 
wreetie  for  her  in  prayer,  and  emancipate  the 
afilicted  a^t,  if  it  might  be,  from  its  present 
intolerable  condition.  This  condition  she  de- 
soribed  as  one  of  an  ea^r  longing  to  repent, 
but  of  perpetual  contention  with  some  terrible 
hindrance,  only  removable  through  the  means 
suggested^  Much  troubled  in  mind,  Madame 
L~— ,  after  some  deliberation,  resolved  to  ap- 
peal to  the  strongest  and  most  ardent  soul  within 
the  range  of  her  acquaintance,  in  the  person  of 

,  sometimes  called  the  "  (jrennan  Luther." 

To  him,  aceerdiogfy,  she  made  her  appeal.  The 
good  man  consented,  and  redieemed  nis  promise 
with  characteristic  zeal. 

Soon  after,  the  apparition  revisited  Madame 
L— — .    This  time  with  aspect  more  composed. 
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but  still  marked  with  traces  of  suffering  and 
anxiety,  and  warmly  thanking  her  friend  for 
what  had  been  already  done,  adjured  her,  in  the 
most  touching  language  (repeated  by  the  nar- 
rator with  wonderful  power  and  pathos),  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  zealous  intercessor  to  engaa:eonce 
more— but  once  again— in  prayer,  on  her  behalf. 

Madame  L ,  deeply  moved,  did  as  she  was 

requested,  and  wrote  at  once  to ,  who  hap- 
pened at  this  time  to  be  absent  at  the  distance 
of  two  days*  journey. 

On  the  third  night,  the  spirit  once  more  stood 
by  her  friend's  side,  with  an  aspect  of  complete 
tranquillity,  and  surrounded  with  angelic  ra- 
diance, declaring  that  all  was  now  well. 

Two  days  more,  and burst  into  Madame 

L — — 's  presence,  pale,  and  greatly  agitated. 

"  Woman,  woman  1"  he  exclaimed,  "  what 
have  you  done  P  For  no  reward  that  could  be 
proposed  to  me  would  I  endure  such  another 
hour  of  conflict  and  agony  as  that  which  my 
compliance  with  your  request  has  caused  me." 
He  then  proceeded  to  relate  that,  having— 
though  with  some  reluctance— engaged  in  prayer 
as  he  was  desired,  he  felt  as  thou^  at  once  en- 
vironed by  all  the  powers  of  evil.  Nevertheless, 
with  reeling  brain  and  bursting  heart,  and  all 
but  overcome,  he  steeled  himself  to  the  very 
utmost,  and,  struggling  on  through  unutterable 
mental,  torture,  at  length  regained  his  calm. 
But  never  more,  for  Aim,  such  fearful  champion- 
ship! 

Without  entering  more  deeply  into  discussion 
of  this  last  example,  it  may  be  enough  to  hint 
that  a  solution  miffht  probably  be  found  in  the 
collision  of  two  araent  and  impressible  natures, 
devoted,  for  the  moment,  with  intense  eagerness 
to  a  common  object. 

A  broad  distinction,  of  course,  lies  between 
cases  of  mere  cerebral  excitement  and  such  as 
we  have  before  adduced.  Hallucinations  are  as 
fully  recognised,  if  not  quite  so  common,  as 
colds  in  the  head.  Few  of  those  who  must  have 
noticed  the  twitch  or  toss  of  the  head  peculiar  to 

the  late  eminent  counsel,  Mr.  B ,  were  aware 

that  it  was  engendered  by  a  perpetual  vision  of 
a  raven  perch«l  on  his  left  shoulder.  A  gentle- 
man now  residing  in  Broadway,  New  York, 
transacts  business  daily,  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  his  great-unde,  who,  in  a  laoed 
coat  and  ruffles,  occupies  a  large  arm-chair 
placed  expressly  to  receive  the  honoured  vision. 

However,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  being 
rather  to  suggest  than  to  demonstrate,  enough 
has  been  said,  if  we  reiterate  the  opinion  that 
inquiry  is  better  than  ridicule,  that  the  object 
of  relating  "ghost  stories"  is  not  to  propagate 
idle  falsehood,  but  to  elicit  philosophic  truth; 
and  if  there  be  among  our  readers  one  whose 
nerves  are  not  trustworthy,  it  may  comfort  that 
individual  to  know  that,  in  our  experience,  none 
who  have  been  the  subject  of  wnat  (until  we 
better  comprehend  their  nature)  must  be  called 
extra-natural  visitations,  have  ever,  at  the  trying 
moment,  experienced  the  slightest  agitation  or 
fear.  The  inference  is  that  the  witnesses  them- 
selves are — albeit  unconscious  of  the  fact — inti- 


mately concerned  in  the  production  of  those 
phenomena  which  they  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
posed to  attribute  to  influences  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  their  own  bodily  and  mental  organi- 
sation. 


OUT  IN  OREGON. 

"  Will  you  sell  your  horse,  Harry,  my  boy  P 
I'd  be  glad  to  give  a  fair  price  for  him,  if  yoa 
like,  and  I  want  a  second  mount  for  the  Surrey, 
since  old  Darius  got  that  sprain.  Fifty  P  Sixty  ? 
Well,  seventy,  then?" 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  my  friend's  ill- 
concealed  anxiety  to  become  the  owner  of  my 
steed ;  but  I  still  shook  my  head,  in  sign  of 
negation.  Snowball,  as  I  called  the  pretty  coal- 
black  creature,  was  not  for  sale. 

My  friend,  Tom  Rawlinson,  of  the  Slock  Ex- 
change, who  prides  himself  above  all  things 
upon  his  knowledge  of  horseflesh,  rode  in  silence 
beside  me  for  a'  while,  and  then  broke  out 
again. 

**  1  say.  King,  do  oblige  me.  I've  taken  a 
particukr  fancy  to  your  nag,  and  I  know  you're 
not  the. man  to  run  me  up  because  I  say  so. 
I'll  give  you  any  fsav  price — name  it  yourself, 
but  let  us  have  a  deal.  Why,  man,  you'd 
get  a  decent  hack  for  half  what  I'd  give  you, 
and  you  don't  hunt,  and  Snowball  is  too  good 
for  a  stupid  jog-trot  from  Highffate  to  Austin 
Friars,  and  from  Austin  Friars  back  to  Highgate, 
six  days  out  of  seven." 

I  was  not  to  be  tempted  bxto  parting  with 
my  faithful  dumb  friend ;  but,  to  divert  Tom'a 
mmd  from  his  disappointment,  I  told  him  as 
we  ambled  homeward  how  I  became  Snowball's 
master,  and  why  and  how  I  had  grown  so  fond 
of  him. 

*'  You  recollect,  Tom,  that  although  we  were 
old  friends  and  schoolfeUows,  and  shared  pretty 
fairly  the  rice  milk  and  canings  at  old  Poo- 
more's,  there  was  a  long  hiatus  in  our  inter- 
course. You,  like  a  lucky  fellow,  got  into  a 
straight  groove  in  life,  which  has  kept  you 
prosperous  up  to  this  hour,  while  I,  tiirongh 
circumstances  which  you  purtly  know,  had  to 
rough  it  on  my  journey  through  the  world. 
Canada,  Austraha,  and  &)uth  America,  all  saw 
me  in  turn,  and  at  the  end  of  several  years  of 
hard  living  and  desultory  work,  I  found  myself 
in  one  of  the  Western  States  of  the  Union,  still 
a  poor  man. 

"  It  was  then  that  the  loud  outcry  which  fol- 
lowed the  first  discoveries  of  gola  in  Britbh 
Columbia  reached  my  ears.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  should  have  given  it  any  heed,  but  for 
the  advice  of  one  to  whom  I  was  under  obliga- 
tions for  unexpected  kindness,  and  on  whose  ex- 
perience I  placed  much  reliance.  This  was  a 
corn-dealer  in  Chicago,  whose  book-keeper  I  thea 
was,  and  whose  good  wife  had  nursed  me,  a 
lonely  stranger,  through  one  of  the  swamp 
fevers  which  are  not  uncommon  in  that '  Venice 
of  the  West,'  where  the  houses  rest  on  piles 
driven  into  the  muddy  alluvial  soil. 
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*•  *  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you,  Mr.  King/ 
said  the  wortliy  man,  *  and  if  you  care  to  re- 
main and  keep  my  books,  well  and  good.  But  I 
think  you're  just  the  man  to  thrive  up  there. 
Climate's  healthy,  rowdies  scarcer  than  lu  Cali- 
fornia, placers  are  rich,  for  my  own  brother's 
written  me  word  what  he's  seen,  and  a  sober 
man  with  good  muscle  and  brain  power,  and 
nsed  to  shifts,  can  get  on  nicely.  The  journey's 
a  wild  one,  for  sure,  but  youVe  cut  your  eye- 
teeth.  So,  if  a  loan  of  money,  and  an  introduc- 
tion to  my  brother  out  there ' 

"What  could  I  do  but  squeeze  the  kind  old 
factor's  hand,  thnnk  him  for  bis  good  will,  and 
accept  the  offer?  Yo\i  needn't  archyour  eyebrows, 
Tom,  and  look  incredulous,  as  if  you  thought  an 
American  must  always  overreach  those  he  meets, 
and  never,  under  any  circumstances,  do  a  gene- 
rous thing.  I  have  met  with  plenty  of  kind- 
ness across  the  Atlautic,  ay,  and  confidence,  too, 
though  my  tale  will  prove*  to  you  before  I  have 
done  that  the  States  are  not  peopled  with 
angels. 

"  The  corn-merchant  lent  me  five  hundred 
dollars.  I  had  saved  three  hundred  more.  So,  for 
an  emigrant,!  was  by  no  means  ill  provided.  One 
grand  mistake  I  made  at  the  outset.  My  best 
course  would  have  been  to  follow  the  stream,  to 
take  the  Panama  route,  and  go  up  to  Vancouver 
and  Victoria  in  one  of  the  coasting  steamers 
horn  California.  Instead  of  this,  i  chose  the 
cheaper  but  more  perilous  overland  route,  and 
After  procuring  a  plain  outfit  of  homespun  and 
blanketing,  high  digger's  boots  of  greased  hide, 
poncho,  tin  cullender,  knife,  rifle,  and  pistols, 
with  a  few  tools  and  other  necessaries,  I  travelled 
to  Lecompton,  in  Kansas,  there  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  my  further  journey. 

"  This  appeared  likely  to  prove  a  more  difficult 
enterprise  tuan  I  had  anticipated.  A  war  of 
extermination — that  long  cruel  war  that  some- 
times smoulders  for  a  while,  but  never  comes  to 
an  end — was  going  on  in  Oregon  between  the 
settlers  and  the  natives.  Many  trappers,  and 
more  emigrants,  had  been  cut  on  by  the 
Indians,  inspired  by  cupidity  and  smarting  under 
n  sense  of  bitter  wrong.  The  northern  prairies 
were  the  scene  of  many  dreadful  outrages,  alter- 
nately committed  by  whites  and  aborigines, 
and  vague  but  shocking^  rumoui*s  reached  the 
frontier  district  in  which  I  was  a  sojourner. 
Still  the  glittering'  bait  of  Columbian  gold  was 
too  potent  to  fau  of  its  effect,  and  numbers 
beside  myself  came  crowding  into  Lecomp- 
ton, eagerly  inquiring  for  means  of  transport, 
and  listening  with  a  fearful  interest  to  every 
wild  story  of  the  half-explored  region  before 
them. 

*'  The  greater  part  of  the  emigrants  were  of 
American  origin,  some  of  them  Western  farmers 
driving  their  own  hu^e  waggons  in  which  their 
&milies  sat  commodiously  enough  behind  the 
team  of  strong  northern  horses  or  big  Kentucky 
mides,  while  many  were  from  the  New  £ngland 
States,  and  not  a  few  from  Europe.  The 
latter,  Germans  and  Irish  for  the  most  pari, 
with  a  small  sprinkling  of  English  and  Welsh, 


were  by  far  the  poorest,  the  most  ignorant  and 
helpless,  of  the  party.  Their  scanty  resources, 
whether  brought  from  their  distant  homes  or 
hoarded  from  the  gains  of  a  term  of  service 
among  the  Atlantic  cities,  were  fast  becoming 
exhausted,  and  the  El  Dorado  of  their  dreams 
seemed  as  remote  as  ever.  Many  of  these  poor 
people,  ill  versed  in  geography,  had  been  led  by 
steam-boat  agents  and  others  to  believe  that  the 
gold  country  lay  within  easy  reach  of  the  last 
river-side  quay  or  rail wav  station ;  and  they  broke 
out  into  passionate  grief  or  indignation  on  learn- 
ing how  grossly  they  had  been  deceived.  In  this 
emergency  aid  arrived.  A  Yankee  speculator  set 
up  an  office  in  Lecompton,  issued  a  flaming  pro- 
spectus, and  advertised  his  projects  in  the  border 
newspapers.  Dr.  Ignotus  fieschi  Smith  an- 
nounced himself  as  at  once  a  capitalist  and  one 
of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the  Indian  territory. 
He  offered  the  help  of  his  means  and  his  ex- 
perience to  intending  emigrants,  and  was  willing 
to  supply  information  gratis,  and  to  contract, 
on  'aosurdly  trifling  and  egregiously  unre- 
munerative  terms,'  for  the  conveyance  of 
families  and  goods  across  the  plains  and  moun- 
tains of  the  wild  west.  Dr.  I.  F.  Smith — thus 
ran  his  printed  promises — would  'guarantee 
absolute  immunity  from  danger,  suffering,  or 
privation,'  he  would  furnish  '  the  most  iutelU- 
gent  and  hardy  guides  and  hunters,'  would 
propitiate,  elude,  or  discomfit  the  warlike  tribes, 
would  feed  everybodv,  guard  everybody,  and 
convey  the  whole  multitude  to  their  journey's 
end,  safe  and  sound,  for  a  very  slender  pecu- 
niary consideration. 

"  There  is  an  amazing  amount  of  gullibility  in 
the  United  States,  after  all,  for  no  *  spec'  is  too 
audacious  or  glaring  for  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  public.  So  it  proved 
on  the  present  occasion.  A  jcreat  many  emi- 
grants entered  into  a  contract  with  the  doctor  to 
convey  them  to  Lytton,  on  the  Eraser  River,  in 
British  Columbia.  I  was  among  the  number. 
I  can  truly  say  that  I  never  gave  unlimited 
credence  to  the  tempting  statements  of  our 
Yankee  Mentor.  But  I  lell  into  the  error  of 
imagining  that  where  so  much  of  superfluity  was 
proffered,  the  performance  must  at  any  rate 
comprise  all  that  was  essential.  As  for  the  Irish 
emigrants,  they  were  quite  fascinated  bv  the 
speculator's  graces  of  deportment.  I  did  not, 
personally,  share  in  this  admiration  for  the  doctor. 
He  was  a  thin  cadaverous  person,  with  hard 
features,  a  ycUow  face,  and  a  backbone  of  eel- 
like  suppleness.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  his 
conversation  was  very  persuasive,  amusmg,  and 
full  of  anecdote. 

"  Dr.  Smith  paid  me  the  compliment  of  ultra- 
frankness,  candidly  avowing  that  with  a  man  of 
the  world  like  myself  it  was  useless  to  keep  up 
the  impression  which  served  well  enough  for  the 
rest. 

*"Foit  see,  mister,'  said  he,  'well  enough 
that  it  can't  pay  an  individual  like  myself  to 
carry  these  Paddies  and  Dutchmen  to  your 
British  pLacei-s  just  for  the  few  dollars  agreed 
upon.     Well,  sir,  and  wluit  then?    Why,  L  E. 
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Smith  has  two  striiigs  to  his  bow.  He  means 
to  get  a  b]§  claim,  and  he's  been  lon<)^  enough 
prospecting  in  California  to  know  stuff  that  pays, 
when  he  sees  it ;  and  then  he*ll  import  machinery, 
and  get  up  a  regular  grand  quartz-crushin|, 
steam-power  washm*,  company.  And  these  emi- 
grants, who'll  soon  have  spent  their  last  dime  in 
provisions,  wili  be  glad  enough  to  work  for  the 
new  company^  and  as  they  know  me,  and  as  I 
know  them,  we'll  soon  come  to  tcrms^  and  there's 
labour  ready  to  hand.' 

"  *  Ignotus  is  a  queer  given  name,  ain't  it  ?'  he 
said  on  another  occasion ;  '  the  minister  to  Salem 
poorhonse,  he  invented  it  for  me,  I  guess.  I  was 
picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Salem,  wrapped  in  an 
old  shawl,  the  ugliest  baby  in  the  XTmon,  I've 
heard  tdl.  Not  Knowing  what  to  call  me,  they 
wrote  me  Smith,  and  as  it  was  just  then  that 
the  chap  tried  to  shoot  the  ola  King  of  the 
French,  Keschi  was  tacked  to  me,  as  well  as 
Ignotus.  Well,  I  growed.  I've  tried  most  call- 
ings. I'm  a  real  doctor  of  Augusta  College, 
and  here's  my  diploma  to  prove  iL  Fm  young 
enough  yet,  and  I  mean  to  be  President  afore 
I  die.* 

"  The  start  at  last  took  place,  and  a  motley 
throng  it  was  that  poured  out  of  the  streets 
of  Lecompton  and  struck  into  the  renowned 
*  Oregon  trail.'  It  had  not  been  necessary  for 
the  ooctor  to  provide  means  of  conveyance  for 
all  the  passengers.  The  farmers,  as  I  have 
said,  drove  tlieir  own  waggons,  which  formed 
carriages  by  day  and  tents  py  night  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  their  families.  Sut  the  Euro- 
peans, and  many  of  the  New  Englanders,  were 
of  course  destitute  of  such  vehicles,  and  for 
them  Dr.  Smith  had  provided  transport.  Several 
waggons  had  been  purchased  or  built,  and  these 
were  crammed  with  women  and  children,  with 
clothes,  food,  cooking  utensils,  bedding,  and 
necessaries  of  yarious  kinds.  These  waggons 
were  variously  horsed.  "Some  were  dragged 
by  broad-footed  strong-limbed  steeds  from  the 
North;  others  were  drawn  by  mules;  one  or 
two  were  set  in  motion  by  tnc  exertions  of  a 
string  of  Indian  ponies,  piebald  or  brindled  for 
the  most  part,  and  looking  almost  rat-like  in 
their  diminutiveness  when  compared  with  the 
big-boned  importations  from  Kentudcy.  It  was 
an  understood  thing  that  the  able-bodied  men 
were  to  walk,  and  to  assist  in  the  management 
of  tlie  teams ;  but  those  who  could  afford  to  pay 
for  such  a  luxury  as  a  pony  were  duly  provided, 
the  doctor  having  made  an  advantageous  barter 
for  some  half-tamed  animals  brought  in  by  an 
Indian  half-bree(],  and  I  was  one  of  this  oand 
of  the  privileged. 

"  Let  me  try  to  explain  how  the  staff  of  the 
expedition  was  composed.  Furst  of  aU,  there 
was  Dr.  L  F.  Smith,  physician  in  ordinaiy,  con- 
tractor, and  manager  of  the  community.  Then 
there  were  two  satellites  of  the  doctor's,  whom 
he  called  his  'mates'  by  word  of  mouth,  but 
who  in  the  prospectus  had  been  euphemised 
into  *  assistant  deputies' — ^Iliram  Hall  and  Ben 
Tubber.  There  was  a  cook,  a  French  creole,  a  iray 
laugliing  ieUow,  who  played  the  fiddle^  and  who 


was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  caravan  when  a  halt 
was  called ;  there  were  the  cook's  boy,  a  mulatto 
lad  and  runaway  slave,  and  seven  or  eight  team- 
sters. Besides  these  we  had  for  guides  and 
hunters  the  Indian  half-breed  who  had  sold  the 
ponies,  two  savage  kinsmen  of  his  who  ac- 
companied him,  and  a  promise  of  two  or  tkree 
more,  who  were  to  meet  us  at  Tellowstone 
Bock,  out  an  the  prairies  of  the  Flotte.  So  far, 
so  good. 

*  There  were  plenty  of  weapons  belonging  to  the 
party ;  but  we  were  far  from  trusting  to  our  own 
valour  in  case  of  assault.  Another  caravan  was  to 
set  out  nearly  at  the  same  time,  from  another  point 
on  the  frontier,  bound  for  Oregon,  and  escorted 
by  dragoons.  We  were  to  join  this  caravan,  and 
travel  under  the  protection  of  its  soldiers,  so  far 
as  our  roads  lay  together;  and  when  they  di- 
verged^  the  doctor  assured  us  that  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  journey  would  be  over ; 
furtiier,  that  the  United  States  officer  in  com- 
mand would  not  refuse  to  detach  a  party  to 
guard  us  to  the  British  borders. 

"  We  set  off  confidently,  gay  with  hopes 
of  the  bright  fortunes  in  store  for  us  in  the 
far  North- West.  As  we  passed  out  of  Le- 
compton, some  of  the  idlers  gave  us  a  cheer 
in  answer  to  the  hurrahs  of  the  Irish,  the 
^hoch  hochs^  of  the  Germans,  and  the  shrill 
clamour  of  the  women.  But  I  noticed  that 
one  or  two  bearded  old  trappers,  rough  men 
of  the  wilderness,  clad  in  greasy  skins,  and  as 
grim  and  rude  as  bears  masquerading  in  human 
shape;,  eyed  us  with  a  sort  of  scornful  pity,  and 
shook  their  grizzled  heads  as  they  watched  the 
train  of  waggons  rattle  merrily  by. 

"The  first  part  of  the  long  joumeygave  us  little 
to  complain  of.  Our  progress,  to  be  sure,  was 
tediously  slow,  but  for  this  we  were  prepared ; 
food  was  plentiful,  and  there  was  no  clanger, 
and  but  little  fatigue.  We  were  soon  across  the 
frontier,  and  out  of  the  territory  of  the  tJnited 
States,  but  we  found  the  plains  of  the  Platte 
well  watered,  abounding  in  grass  for  our  cattle, 
and  brushwood  to  make  our  fires  when  we 
camped,  and  free  from  hostile  savages.  For  the 
latter,  indeed,  we  had  little  reason  to  care  much, 
for  we  had  met  and  joined  the  other  carayan  at 
Marysville,  beyond  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  we 
were  under  the  protection  of  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  dragoons,  hardened  to  the  nigged  war- 
fare of  the  borders.  Our  principal  trouble  was 
in  fording  the  numerous  teeders  of  the  Platte 
river,  on  which  occasion  the  wagons  were  apt  to 
stick  in  the  shmy  blue  mud,  until  a  number  of 
men,  waist  deep  in  slush  and  water,  litcraHypat 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheels,  and  heaved  the 
huge  machine  up  the  yielding  bank.  One 
or  two  of  the  children  sickened  of  ague, 
and  one  was  bitten  by  a  snake ;  but  Dr. 
Smith  showed  genuine  skill  in  attending  the 
sufferers,  and  set  them  right  by  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures,  tliereby  winnmg  more  good 
wSl  and  admbration  Irom  every  woman  in  the 
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'he  doctor's  satellites  were  by  no  means 
as  popular  as  the  doctor.      Hiram*  Hall  and 
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Ben  Tubber  were  a  pair  of  the  most  truculent 
ruffians  in  all  America,  and  it  seemed  a  manxel 
to  me  what  bond  of  union  could  exist  between 
them  and  the  soft-spoken  pliant  Ignotus,  who 
gave  me  the  idea  of  anything  but  a  fighting 
man.  Hall  was  a  black-browed  shs^gj  Mifi< 
!|  sourian,  athletic  in  person,  and  forbidaing  in 
countenance ;  his  character  was  more  than  du- 
bious, and  lie  was  reputed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  fiercest  of  those  *  border  ruflBans'  who  had 
afflicted  Kansas  during  the  pro-slavery  riots 
Tubbed  was  a  powerfully-built  Georgian,  who 
prided  himself  on  his  prowess  in  'rough  and 
tumble/  and  who  boasted  to  me  one  evening, 
after  a  fourth  tumbler,  that  he  had  'gouged 
nigh  twenty  eyes,'  and  would  back  himseltto 
'  do  the  trick  neatlv,  all  thumb  and  forefinger,' 
with  any  one  in  the  XFnited.  Slates.  This  en- 
gaging pair,  who  wore  revolvers  and  bowie- 
kmves  in  their  belts,  and  who  were  never  seen 
without  their  rifles,  were  nicknamed  the  doctor's 
bull-dogs. 

"  The  teamsters  were  of  very  various  charac- 
ters. Two  of  them  were  lathy  dark-complexioned 
Missourians,  with  reckless  mien,  and  whisky 
written  on  their  blotched  faces ;  but  still  they 
were  bold  muscular  men,  who  knew  their  trade. 
Two  were  mere  lads,  recent  draughts  from 
some  Alleghany  farm,  and  quite  raw  to  prairie 
life;  the  others  were  flaxen-headed  Germans, 
well-meaaing  enough,  but  verv  inexpert  where 
horses  were  in  question.  The  eook  and  his 
boy  were  general  favourites,  but  the  guides 
hardly  pleased  me.  In  the  first  place,  even 
after  they  were  joined  bv  three  other  Indians  at 
the  Yellowstone  Hock,  thej  brought  in  no  fresh 
meat. 

"  They  made  no  pretence  of  hunting,  but 
lounged  about  at  every  hut,  sleeping  in  the  shade 
of  the  cotton-wood  trees,  smokmg  and  drinking, 
prowling  about  the  waggons,  and  begging  for 
tobacco  and  spirits,  but  never  sallying  far  be- 
yond the  camp.  When  remonstrated  with  bj 
those  who  began  to  grow  tired  of  pickled  pork 
for  breakfast,  dinner,  andjsupper,  ine  half-breed 
replied : 

"  *  What  for  hunt  here  ?  No  game  here,  so 
near  settlement.  All  frightened  away.  Hunt 
when  far  off.  Ton  very  foolish  mans — ^you 
emigrees.  Gib  Easing  Sun  some  tobacco,  and 
he  get  you  plenty  of  deer  meat  presently.' 

"  My  second  reason  for  not  liiking  the  ha!f- 
breed  and  his  red  relations  was  a  mere  question 
of  physiognomy.  I  did  not  like  Eising  Sun,  in 
particular,  for  the  same  reason  assigned  in  the 

{»oem  for  an  aversion  to  Dr.  Pell.  He  had  the 
png  slanting  Mongolian  eves— the  true  feline 
eyes  of  his  race — and  as  for  his  high  cheek-bones, 
large  mouth,  and  lank  hair,  these  were  such  as 
all  the  aborigines  possessed.  But  with  him  they 
had  an  especial  treacherous  crafty  look,  or  so  I 
fancied,  and  I  hinted  as  much  to  the  doctor, 
who  merely  laughed,  and  said  the  man  had  been 
well  recommended. 

"  Nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurred  till  we 
crossed  tlie  Rocky  Mountain,  which  we  did  by 
way  of  Premont's  rass.  Up  to  that  time  we  had 


certainly  seen  bands  of  roving  Indians,  dim 
against  the  evening  sky,  a  sort  of  distant  vision  of 
spears  and  blanket-clad  Iiorsemen ;  but  thej  had 
been  mere  Pawnees  or  Poxes,  tribes  which* were 
in  a  kind  of  vassalage  to  the  white  man.  At  the 
foot  of  the  pass,  however,  an  imposing  cavalcade 
of  Crows  arrived,  and  seemed  to  design  an 
attack.  For  some  hours  they  kept  prancing  and 
canacoling  around  us,  uttering  loud  shouts,  and 
shaking  their  lances  and  robes  at  us,  with  many 
a  barbarous  gesture  of  defiance  or  threat,  but 
they  took  care  to  keep  out  of  rifle  range,  and 
our  camp  was  too  well  watched  at  night  to  allow 
them  an  opportunity  of  stampeding  our  quad- 
rupeds. The  officer  in  command  of  the  dragoons 
valued  these  Crows  very  lightly,  but  when  we 
got  over  the  pass,  and  into  the  country  usually 
traversed  by  war  parties  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe, 
he  grew  more  serious,  and  his  vigilance  was  un- 
remitting. 

"  Our  supply  of  meat  now  began  to  run  short, 
for  some  of  the  barrels  which  bad  been  stored 
up,  and  which  were  duly  labelled  with  the  words, 
'Prime  Pickled  Pork,*  proved  to  be  half  empty, 
and  to  contain  little  more  than  garbage,  unfit  for 
human  consumption.  Some  of  the  flour  and 
.biscuits,  too,  turned  out  to  be  mouldy,  and  full 
of  weevils ;  and  while  the  doctor  laid  the  blame 
on  the  storekeeper  who  had  supplied  the  provi- 
sions, many  were  disposed  to  lay  the  blame  on 
the  doctor. 

"  Yiolent  reproaches  were  also  lavished  on 
the  laziness  of  the  guides,  and  the  military 
officer  was  appealed  to  to  exert  his  au- 
thority in  compelling  the  half-breed  and  his 
dusky  kindred  to  hunt  for  us,  in  terms  of 
the  agreement.  The  officer  spoke  tartly,  the 
doctor  suavely,  and  the  red-skmned  attendants 
of  the  caravan  were  induced  to  sally  forth ;  but 
they  rarely  brought  in  anything  beyond  a  half- 
grown  deer  or  a  wild  turkey,  and  excused  them- 
selves on  the  ground  of  the  buffalo  herds  having 
been  driven  on  by  Inctians. 

"'We  found  the  grass  much  less  plentiful 
and  succulent,  to  the  west  of  the  mountains.  It 
was  a  stonv  region  which  we  were  traversing,  and 
the  animals  lost  flesh  and  strength  from  the  diffi- 
cultv  of  picking  up  sufficient  nutriment  among 
the  Doulders  and  pebbles.  Over  vast  tracts,  too, 
extended  a  carpet  of  charred  turf  and  white 
ashes,  where  the  grass  and  flowery  weeds  had 
been  wantonly  set  on  fire  bv  careless  emigrants 
or  roving  savages.  But  wiien  we  got  into  the 
well-watered  region  on  the  banks  of  Lewis 
Eiver,  we  found  verdant  pastures  enough,  and 
our  jaded  quadrupeds  recovered  their  sUength 
and  sleekness. 

"  At  Port  Bois4  on  Lake  Eiver,  our  bafler. 
Dr.  Smith,  suddenly  announced  that  our  road 
no  longer  lay  in  the  same  direction  as  that  t)f 
the  Oregon  party.  This  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  myself  and  some  others,  wlio  had  begun 
to  imagine  that  we  should  journey  on  with  the 
other  caravan,  under  military  protection,  almost 
as  far  as  the  British  possessions.  But  Dr.  Smith 
had  decided  that  we  should  here  quit  the  main 
Oregon  trail,  and  strike  off  into  the  mountainous 
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region  to  the  westward :  steering  our  course  by 
Mount  Jefferson  and  Mount  Hood,  and  crossing 
the  Columbia  a  little  below  the  point  where  it 
is  joined  by  John  Dyer's  River.  This  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  direct  route,  the  usual  Oregon 
road  oeing  very  circuitous ;  but  it  led  through  an 
unknown  tract  of  country,  and  its  adoption  de- 
prived us  of  our  escort. 

"Fierce  remonstrances  and  a  long  debate 
ensued,  but  the  doctor  was  obstinate.  He  be- 
lieved,' or  affected  to  believe,  the  assurances 
of  the  Indian  guides,  that  the  western  region 
was  safe,  easy  of  access,  and  abounding  in 
grass,  water,  and  game.  Indeed,  some  of  us 
shrewdly  suspected  that  this  rumoured  plenty 
of  buffalo-meat,  salmon,  and  venison  was  the 
main  attraction  in  the  eyes  of  our  chief;  for  it 
would  save  his  stores,  which  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  afford  cheap  sustenance  for  the 
hungry  folks  under  his  charge.  Be  that  as  it 
might,  Dr.  I.  F.  Smith  was  peremptory.  In  vain 
the  officers,  both  the  lieutenant  commanding 
the  dragoons  and  the  captain  who  was  governor 
of  the  mrt,  advised  him  to  "  keep  on  along  with 
the  Oregon  emigrants,  by  way  oi  Grande  Konde 
and  the  Walla  Walla."  He  was  deaf  to  all  per- 
suasion, and  peevishly  informed  us  that  we  might 
leave  him  if  we  chose,  but  that  it  was  for  liim  to 
select  the  route.  It  was  a  melancholy  morning 
for  us  when,  after  two  days*  rest  at  Fort  Boise, 
we  saw  the  Oregon  caravan  start,  wag«;on  after 
waggon,  with  the  dragoons  riding  in  front  and 
rear,  their  arms  and  accoutrements  |;lancing  in 
the  sun.  Under  their  guardianship  we  had 
travelled  safely  for  hundreds  of  weary  miles,  and 
a  gloom  that  seemed  prophetic  of  coming  evil 
settled  upon  us  as  the  last  horseman  vanished 
among  the  swells  of  the  prairie. 

"  The  commandant  of  Fort  Bois6  could  not 
spare  us  a  ^uard.  His  garrison  consisted  almost 
wholly  of  invalids  or  convalescent  soldiers  of 
infantry,  dragoons,  and  rifle-rangers.  These 
pallid  veterans,  most  of  whom  were  suffering 
under  weai-ing  uitermittent  fevers  caught  by 
long  exposure  on  the  swampy  plaint,  were 
well  able  to  man  the  stockades  anid  crumbling 
earthen  curtain  of  the  little  fort,  but  active 
service  seemed  beyond  them. — I  say  seemed, 
because  these  poor  sick  soldiers  were  capable 
of  much  more  exertion,  under  the  influence 
of  generous  feeling,  than  would  have  appeared 
possible. 

"  We  set  forth  on  our  lonely  westward  march. 
The  doctor  affected  to  rely  implicitly  on  the 
knowledge  and  skill  of  the  guides,  but  there  were 
alarmists  who  noticed  that  a  strange  sort  of 
understanding  appeared  to  exist  between  Dr. 
Smith,  the  half-breed,  and  the  two  '  deputies. ' 
These  men  had  grown  undisguisediy  surly  and 
insolent  since  the  departure  of  the  escort,  while 
there  was  a  sinister  exprassion  in  the  half-breed's 
cunning  eyes  as  he  point^sd  his  finger  northward, 
and  sp^e  of  the  '  plenty  grass,  plenty  meat  ' 
up  there.  Our  journey  was  now  very  difficult. 
Tlie  grazing  was  bad,  the  springs  were  brackish, 
and  we  hacrto  travel  plains  where  the  white  sidt 
crystals  lay  strewn  like  sand  in  an  Arabian  desert. 


dazzlinff  our  eyes  as  the  sun  glared  upon  us. 
Then  there  were  innumerable  slimy  creeks  to  be 
crossed,  where  much  exertion  was  needed  to  push 
or  drag  the  waggons  out  of  the  deep  mud. 
Worse  than  all,  our  provisions  began  to  fail 
The  public  stores  were  nearly  spent,  and  inroads 
had  oeen  madcr  on  those  supplies  which  a  few  of 
the  more  thoughtful  farmers  had  taken  with 
them  in  the  wagg[ons.  Sickness  appeared  among 
us,  and  five  cliildren  and  a  woman  died  of 
fever,  while  many  suffered  more  or  less  in 
health  from  the  effects  of  constant  wettings  and 
privations. 

"Then  the  doctor  showed  the  cloven  foot. 
On  the  third  day  after  leaving  Fort  Bois^  lie 
demanded  payment  of  the  second  moiety  of  our 
passage  money.  I  ought  to  have  told  you  that, 
before  starting,  we  paid  down  one  half  of  the 
doctor's  demand:  tne  rest  being  to  be  paid, 
according  to  stipulation,  on  our  arrival  iii 
British  Columbia.  Thus  his  sudden  call  for  a 
second  instalment  was  not  only  a  very  suspicious 
proceeding,  but  a  direct  breacli  of  agreement. 
There  was  a  warm  dispute,  for  the  doctor  was 
by  this  time  unpopular.  His  varnish  of  gen- 
tleness and  pohteness  had  long  been  rabbed 
off,  and  his  hard  grasping  nature  stood  re- 
vealed. Besides,  we  were  all  half  fed,  weary  and 
sickly,  and  it  was  but  that  very  moruinff  that 
one  of  the  poor  German  women  had  been  buried 
under  the  prairie  turf,  in  a  shallow  grave  scooped 
by  the  hands  of  her  husband  and  son.  The 
doctor's  claim,  then,  came  with  a  very  ill  gi-acc, 
and  so  we  flatly  told  him. 

*'  But  we  found  out,  to  our  cost,  the  use  of 
the  doctor's  human  bull-dogs.  Hall  and  Tubher 
came  forward  into  the  conclave,  bristling  like 
boars  at  bay,  and  armed  to  the  teeth. 

"  •  Jest  look  here,  chaps,'  said  Hall,  cocking 
his  rifle, '  I'm  not  a  man  for  many  speeches,  I 
ain't.  You  jest  pay  up  the  shiners,  or  I'm 
scrunched  if  we  won't  kick  every  tarnation 
emigrant,  Britisher,  or  Dutch,  or  Insh,  out  of 
our  waggons,  and  set  'em  afoot  on  the  parara, 
to  pad  tne  hoof  to  the  dig<;ins.  As  for  you, 
western  citizens,  your  traps  is  your  own,  but  the 
grub's  ourn,  the  Injuns  air  our  Injuns,  and  if 
you  don't  like  us,  jest  fish  for  yourselves.  If 
any  gentleman  ain't  satisfied,  hyar's  a  cou- 
vincine  argument.  He  won't  need  two,  I 
guess. 

'*  The  ruffian  tapped  the  brown  barrel  of 
his  rifle  and  ran  his  wicked  eye  over  our  party, 
while  the  women  set  up  a  scream  and  clung  to 
their  husbands'  arms,  as  if  to  restrain  them. 
There  were  several  present  who  had  ^ns  and 
knives,  and  who  were  no  cowards ;  .and  at  one 
time  I  really  thou°;ht  a  bloody  scuffle  would 
have  ensued.  But  Hall  and  Tubber  were  backed 
by  the  two  Missourian  teamsters ;  the  doctor 
lumself,  though  his  face  was  very  salkw  and 
his  eye  unsteady,  had  turned  out  with  rifle 
and  revolver ;  and  the  guns  and  tomaliawks 
of  the  six  guides  were  plainlv  ready  to  be 
employed  against  us.  The  Iri^h  and  Germans 
were  unarmed,  or  nearly  so,  while  the  western 
farmers   could   not  resist   the   entreaties    of 
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their  wives,  who  dieaded  a  sanguinary  struggle, 
in  which  even  victory  must  be  fatal. 

"The  dollars  were  reluctantly  told  out,  and 
the  doctor  received  the  entire  remuneration  for 
his  services,  while  yet  Columbia  was  far  remote. 
I  do  not  know,  I  never  shall  know  now,  what 
was  the  original  project  of  this  unscrupulous 
man.     . 

"  After  another  tedious  day's  march  we  had  en- 
camped on  a  plain  of  short  crisp  herbage,  nearer 
to  the  rolling  range  of  the  Blue  Mountains  than 
we  had  previously  attained.  The  guides  had 
brought  in  a  quantity  of  bull  meat ;  they  had 
fallen  in,  I  believe,  with  a  disabled  bu£Palo  that 
liad  been  lamed  by  an  Indian  arrow,  and  which 
had  been  an  easy  prey.  For  once,  we  had 
supped  well,  and  we  settled  ourselves  to  sleep, 
some  under  the  waggon-tilts,  the  rest  aronnd 
the  fires,  the  horses  oeing  picketed,  and  the 
care  of  keeping  watch  being  left,  as  usual,  to  the 
sharp-earea  Indian  guides.  The  dews  were 
heavv.  lying  in  big  b^ded  drops  on  buffalo-robe 
and  Dianket,  and  I  gladly  accepted  an  invitation 
to  sleep  under  the  waggon-roof  of  one  of  the 
Indiana  farmers,  big  Simon  Davis,  a  veiy  good 
specimen  of  his  sturdy  class.  Davis  was  a 
widower,  having  lost  his  wife  but  a  short  time, 
and  his  whole  affections  centred  in  his  only  child, 
a  fine  dark-eyed  boy  of  six  years  old,  over  whom 
he  watched  with  a  care  and  patience  wonderful 
in  so  rugged  and  bluff  a  man.  The  farmer  had 
been  for  a  fight  when  Dr.  Smith  extorted  the 
second  moiety  of  our  payment  from  us,  aud 
he  was  by  far  the  most  resolute  and  re- 
spected member  of  the  caravan.  Well,  we 
were  all  asleep,  when  I  was  awakened  bv  the 
neighing  and  snorting  of  a  beautiful  coal-olack 
horse,  a  mustang,  which  the  farmer  had  bought 
from  a  trapper  at  Fort  £ois^,  and  which  had 
been  captured  out  of  a  wild  herd  far  south. 
This  animal,  kindly  used,  had  become  very  affec- 
tionate and  docile,  and  Davis  had  picketed  it 
close  to  his  waggon.  He  generally  rode  it  for  a 
short  time  every  day,  merely  to  pace  it,  meaning 
it  for  the  riding  of  his  young  sou,  little  Lafayette 
Davis,  when  he  should  be  a  couple  of  years 
older :  for  it  was  unfit  to  bear  the  fatner's 
weight. 

"The  mustang  neighed  and  snorted,  and  I 
awoke  with  a  sense  of  danger,  and  thrustinff  my 
head  out,  saw  by  the  light  of  the  expiring  fire  a 
dark  form  hovenng  around  Snowball  s  heels,  and 
apparently  trying  to  reach  the  picket-ropes :  a 
task  rendered  difficult  by  the  furious  way  in 
which  the  gallant  horse  lashed  out  at  the  in- 
truder. 

"'Hulloal'  I  cried,  *who  are  you,  there? 
What  do  you  want  ?' 

"  No  answer  was  returned,  until  I  called  out 
that  I  would  fire  unless  my  challenge  were  re- 
plied to.  Then  the  guttural  voice  of  the  half- 
oreed  Indian  called  out,  cantiously, 

" '  Hist !  no  harm.  Rising  Sun  walk  sentry. 
Him  tink  hoss  get  loose  from  heel  ropes,  dat  all. 
Goodnight!* 

"  And  off  the  semi-savage  went  with  his  noise- 
less mocassined  tread.  Davis  awoke,  and  sleepily 


asked  what  was  amiss,  then  growled,  and  sank 
back  into  slumber. 

"  In  the  morning  there  was  a  great  outcry. 
Treachery  had  been  at  work.  We  had  been 
basely  abandoned  by  our  precious  Mentor,  his 
confederates  from  Missouri  and  Georgia,  and  the 
Indians.  More  than  this,  the  beasts  of  draught 
were  gone,  every  hoof  of  them  had  vanished. 
Horse  and  mule  had  been  stolen  away,  not 
merely  those  animals  which  belonged  to  the 
contractor,  but  the  teams  which  the  richer 
among  us  bad  brought  from  distant  farms. 
Only  Simon  Davis's  oeautiful  black  horse  re- 
mained in  camp,  preserved,  no  doubt,  by  my 
opportune  wakefulness  on  the  previous  night ; 
but  some  distance  off  we  saw  a  spotted  mustang 
quietly  cropping  the  short  grass,  and  this,  by 
the  broken  lanat  about  his  neck,  had  probably 
escaped  from  the  '  caballada'  which  I.  F.  Smith 
and  his  accomplices  carried  off  with  them.  Fur- 
ther scrutiny  showed  that  the  store  waggon  had 
been  stripped  of  clothes,  medicines,  arms  and  am- 
munition, and,  in  fact,  of  all  that  could  be  easily 
packed  up  and  carried  away.  The  trail  of  the 
deserters,  trending  due  south,  was  plainly  to  be 
seen,  but  pursuit  was  hopeless,  even  had  there 
been  any  use  in  overtaking  so  hardened  a  set  of 
villains  as  our  false  allies. 

"  The  screams,  passionate  outcries^  and  sor- 
rowful forebodings  that  now  resounded  among 
us,  made  a  perfect  Babel  of  confusion.  The 
women  were  loud  in  their  wrath  and  fear,  the 
men  angry  and  perplexed,  the  children  querulous 
and  hungry.  We  had  very  little  food — a  few 
pounds  of  sorry  flour  and  worse  biscuit,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  meat.  What  was  to  be 
done?  Could  we  return  on  foot  to  Fort 
Bois4  ?  The  strong  men  might  do  so,  but  the 
feeble,  the  young,  and  the  sick,  must  perish  on 
the  way. 

"  Big  Simon  Davis  took  no  part  in  the  idle 
clamour  of  the  rest.  He  sidled  quietly  up  to 
me. 

"'Britisher,' said  he,  'I  don't  think  you're 
no  chicken-hearted  chap,  an'  so  I'll  tell  yoa 
truth.    I'm  kinder  skeared.' 

"I  stared  at  tliis  confession,  for  my  burly 
companion  was  a  person  of  tried  courage. 

" '  Kinder  skeared,'  repeated  Davis,  dropping 
his  voice, '  and  that  not  so  much  because  the 
rascal  Smith  has  skedaddled  with  the  teams,  as 
for  what  I  see,  jest  now,  when  I  took  a  turn 
round  the  outside  of  camp.  Mister,  I  seed  the 
print  of  a  mocassined  foot  stamped  into  a  bit  of 
soft  mould,  clear  as  if  'twas  the  American  eagle* 
in  the  sealwax  on  a  lawyer's  letter.' 

"  *  What  of  that  r  said  I,  snrprised.  '  Our 
scoundrel  guides  wore  mocassins,  and * 

** '  Stranger,  I  ain't  a  blind  mole,'  interrupted 
Davis;  'our  guides  war  Osage  Injuns,  wam't 
they  P  and  strapping  redskins  as  all  their  nation  P 
Their  mocassins  war  soled  with  huffier  parfl6che, 
and  all  stitched  up  with  porkypine  quills  and 
beads,  smart  as  a  squaw  could  work  'em.  TAis 
foot  war  small;  the  leather  mout  have  been 
deer,  or  mout  have  been  pronghom,  but  'twar 
plain  and  hairy,  raw  hide,  I  guess.    I  tracked  it 
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nfvancl  I  found  the  hoofmarks  of  an  unshod 
horse,  down  by  some  bushes.  Shoshonies  hev* 
been  sooutin'  nigh  us,  mister.' 

"' Shoshonies  P' 

^'  Ay,  that's  what  they  call  themsehves  v  thfr 
cruel  ^ake  Injuns.  That  war  a  Snake's  mo* 
cassuv  I  tell  'ee.  Some  cussed  war  party's  hard 
hy,  and  their  loping  spies  hev  seen  the  doctor 
vampoose,  and  Jmow  our  helpless  oonditiovk 
May  I  never/  he  suddenly  exclaimed, '  but  here 
the  red  beggars  come  !' 

'^farofiP  on  the  prairie  appeased  something 
like  a  herd  of  wild  horses  galloping  towards  ns^ 
for  no  ridera  were  visible:  a  circumstance  which 
drew  a  grim  smile  from  the  tall  &rmer. 

«  "Ta  a  stale  trick,  that,'  said  he,  bitterly;? 
'every  darned  brave  of  the  let  is  hangin^  at  his 
nag's  flank,  dingin'  by  the  mane  like  a  bat  to  a 
bough,  and  with  jest  one  foot  over  tlie  mustang's 
widiers.  We'll  see  enongh  of  their  painted 
faces  afore  we  finish.' 

"Then,,  uplifting-  his  voice,  he  thundered  out 
the  abm  call : 

'''To  arms,  men,  to  arms!  Don't  ye  see 
the  liijuns?  Quick,  Western-men,  with  your 
rifin,  and  recklect  ereiy  grain  of  powaer's 
predonaer  nor  gold  dust,  short  of  ammyni- 
tion  as  we  are.    So — ^no  use  screechin',  you 

Sand  women  (for  a  shrill  cry  had  broken 
1  the  females  of  the  party),  we  must  fight 
forourscalpe.' 

'f  After  the  first  moment  of  panic,  nine-tentiis 
cf  the  men,  and  even  severs!  of  the  women, 
showed  no  lack  of  sense  and  courage.  All  the 
avafloble  weapons  were  brought  out  and  got 
readv^  the  waggons  were  dragged  and  pushed 
until  they  formed  a  drcukr  fortification,  proof 
at  any  rate  a^punst  the  first  rush  of  the  mounted 
foe.  The  duldrea  were  placed  under  shelter, 
and  an  active  lad  among  the  teamsters  went  out 
and  caught  the  grazing  horsey  just  aa  it  threw 
up  ita  head  with  a  frightened  au:  and  was  about 
to  gallop  off. 

"  You  most  not  expect  from  me  a  detailed 
and  minute  account  of  what  followed*  I 
only  remember  what  seems  a  hideoua  niffhi- 
niare  of  fri^itfol  painted  faces,  brandisned 
weapons,  shields,  lances,  and  tomaliawks,  the 
trampling  and  rearing  of  horses,  the  hnrde  of 
anows,  and  the  hiss  of  rifle-balls.  I  r^nember 
the  dreadful  cry  of  the  Indians,  repeated  again 
and  again  as  the^  renewed  their  charge,  and  a 
sense  of  something  like  disappointment  on  my 
part  that  this  homd  war-whoop  was  not  more 
Dorrid,  since  it  had  been  to  me  a  subject  of 
curiosity  from  childhood.  And  I  recollect  the 
oaths  and  cheers  of  our  men,  the  shrieks  and 
pravcrs  of  onr  women,  the  due^,  smoke,  flashes, 
ana  volleys^  and  that  we  fought  hard,  and 
drove  off  the  yelling  painted  pack,  again  and 
again. 

"  We  beat  them,  for  the  time  at  least.  Seven 
grim  bodies,  smeared  with  paint  and  charcoal 
dust)  lay  stark  upon  the  prairie,  and  five 
woonded  horses  were  rolling  over  in  the  deatli< 
stmgp^le,  before  the  red  robbers  fell  back.  On 
onr  side  we  had  many  slight  wounds,  but  only 


one  death.  A  poor  child,  a  little  fiur-haired 
German  girl,,  had  been  pierced  through  the 
neck  by  a  barbed  arrow  that  went  tfaroi^  the 
tilt  of  tiw  waggon  where  she  lay  trerabhnf  bo* 
side  her  motlm  The  wound  wonld  hvfe  oeen 
morial,  even  had  sargical  aid  been  at  hand; 
the  poor  thin^  bled  to  death,  while  her  parents 
almost  raved  m  their  entreaties  to  all  present  to 
swre  her. 

"  The  Indiana  had  not  done  with  us  yet»  They 
hovered  about  like,  vultures,  greedy  for  psej. 
Warned  by  their  loss,  they  did  not  again  try  to 
storm  our  camp,  but  harassed  us  with  endless 
stratagems  and  alarms,  while  awoitmff  the  sure 
progress  of  starvation  to  reduce  us.  We  had  to 
oghi  for  the  water  of  the  creek,  and  it  cost  ua 
two  lives  before  we  remauied  masters-  of  ttie 
deep  stream,  fringed  by  bnshes,  near  which  we 
had  halted.  We  kept  a  vigilant  watch  by  night, 
and  onr  feverish  slumbers  wore  sure  to  be 
broken  bv  the  war-whoop.  Several  were  badly 
hurt  by  tne  arrows  that  hailed  on  us  evoy  day ; 
but  the  worst  infliction  was  that  of  Ininger. 
Our  scanty  food  waned.  The  ebildren  cried  for 
nourishment ;  but  even. they  had  to  be  severely 
stinted,  and  men  and  women  grew  pale,  gaunt, 
and  hollow-eyed,  till  our  camp  was  as  a  canp  of 
spectres.  And  still  the  hideous  mercilesB  savages 
tainted  for  onr  blood  and  our  plunder,  and  b^et 
us  like  wolves.  They  were  in  no  want.  They 
hunted,,  snd  brought  in  plenty  of  game,  and 
would  tauntingly  show  us  venison  steaks  and 
wiUL  turkeys^  impaled  on  the  points  of  their 
lances,  and  then,  with  ferocious  gestures,  would 
draw  the  scalping-knife  around  their  own.  up- 
lifted haur.  They  were  squat  and  low  of  stature, 
abnost  dwarfish  in  comparison  with  the  tall 
tribes  to  the  eastward;  but  theseaocursod  Snakes 
showed  no  lack  of  strength  or  hardihood.  And 
we  knew  too  well  h^ w  fearful  it  would  be  to  fall 
aUoe  into  their  hands. 

"It  was  settled,  as  Hm  sole  last  chance, 
that  two  messengers  should  mount  the  two 
remainm^.  horses,  and  try  to  reach  Fort  Bois^ 
and  obtain  a  rescue.  It  was  a  desperate  ser- 
vice^ for  the  moanted  Indians  beset  the  path, 
while -the  captain  of  the  fort  and  his  ailing,  gar- 
rison seemed  little  likely  to  render  prooipt  help. 
But  it  was  a  chance,  and  a  chance  not  to  be 
slighted.    The  food  waa  all  but  gone.    The 

Eowder  was  nearly  spent.  There  was  no  other 
ope.  The  messengers  wore  chosen.  It  was 
needful  that  thev  should  be  good  horsemen.  It 
was  also  needful  that  they  should  be  lislit 
weights.  The  only  good  riders,  in  fact,  besides 
big  Simon  Davis,  were  myself,  and  Triptolemus 
Ntttkins,  a  little  withered  Yankee  jockey  who 
had  ridden  many  a  match  in  the  North,  and  who 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  make  his  fortune  ia 
Columbia.  It  was  agreed  that  Trip  Nutkins^ 
as  the  lightest,  should  mount  the  spotted  mus- 
tang, and  I  tbe  black. 

"  Then  it  was  that  Davis  gently  twitched  me 
by  tbe  sleeve,  and  addressed  me  with  a  timid  he- 
sitation quite  uncommon  to  him  : 

"'Britisher,  we're  gone  coons.  Even  if 
you  git  through  safe,  help  won't  hardly  find 
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US  liYin'.  Twenty  charges  left,  and.  no  more,  as 
I'm  a  sinner.  I  don't  care-  oyer-much  for  my- 
self. The  Injnns  will  find  mv  old  bones  tough 
piokLn.'.  Bui  the  women*— well!  'twill  be  soon 
over.  Look  here,  sir,  I'm  that  anxious  about 
my  litUe  Laff— the  chikl— -I  can't  but  ax  a 
favour.  Will  ye  take  him  with  you^?  I  know 
he'U  hamper  ;^ou  some,  but  h^s  brave  for  a 
Utfcle  chap  of  six ;  he'll  hold  &st  and  never  cry. 
His  weignt's  triflin' ;  but  if  you  hev  to  fight,  I 
don't  disguise  as  Laff  will  hamper  you.  Still,  do 
save  him,  and  the  very  last  word  old  Simon 
Davis  says  shall  be,  God  bless  and  reward  you, 
stranger  I' 

''There  were  tears  in  the  father's  bold  eyes, 
and  his  voice  shook  in  a  manner  very  foreign  to 
its  usual  manly  tone.  But  the  brave  fellow  was 
quite  unselfish  in  his  fears,  which  were  wholly 
tor  the  child.  He  had  forgotten  himself.  I 
wrung  his  muscular  hand. 

" '  Traat  the  bo¥  to  me,'  ssid  I ;  '  that  i»,  if 
yoi.  really  think  it  best.' 

"'Harkye^'  he  continued,  'nothixg  for  no- 
thing. Souowball's  ^ouR  own  from  tms  minit. 
You've  always  consaited  hevii^  that  boss,  and, 
win  or  lose,  you  shall  keep  him  in  remembrance 
o£  Simon.  Davis.' 

"  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  coax  little  Laff 
Davis  into  a  quiet  consent  to  the  flight.  The 
little  fellow  was  my  very  good  friend ;  but  he 
had  got  an  inkling  of  what  was  afoot,  and  he 
dung  sobbing  to  his  giant  father's  neck,  de- 
daring  that  he  would  not  go  unless  'daddy 
went  too.'  It  was  a  painfol  parting.  The 
tears  ran  down  the*  farmer^s  sun-browned  cheeks, 
but  he  dashed  them  away  with  the  back  of  his 
rough  hand,  and  lifted  the  boy  on  tor  the  saddle- 
bow,, bidding  him  hold  tigh^,  and  be  good,  ani^ 
do  as  Mr.  Aing  told  him. 

"Nutkins  was  already  in  the  saddle,  sur- 
rounded by  anxious  wild-eyed  women,  holding 
up  their  children  and  beseeching  him  to  take 
some  little  Ellen  or  Gertrude  along  with  him  to 
the  fort  and  safety*  But  the  jodxy  was  deaf 
to  thdr  cries,  not  from  hardness  of  heart,  but 
sheer  conviction  that  such  a  burden  must  lead 
to  capture  and  destruction*  He  was  past 
middle  age,  and  quite  weak,  thou^  a  superb 
horseman,  and  altogether  unfit  to  carry  a  rest- 
less soreamiog  child  through  so  terrible  a  nde 
as  lay  before  us.  As  for  myself,  I  took  off  my 
cravat  and  tied  littk  Lafayette  fast  to  my  belt, 
looked  to  my  knife  and  pistol  (the  rifle  I  had 
abandoned),  and.  asked  Nutkins  if  he  were 
ready. 

« *  Ready,  mister  I' 

"  Out  we  went,  with  a  rush,  from  between  the 
sheltering  waggons,  which  had  as  yet  screened 
our  proceedings  from  the  wild  besiegers.  The 
Indians  were  fathered  around  tlieir  fires,  about 
half  a  mile  ofi^  their  horses  tethered  and  graz- 
ing, eyery  horse  with  the  hide  saddle  on 
his  back,  and  a  lance  stuck  in  the  turf  beside 
him.  We  got  out  unseen,  and  headed  for  Fort 
Bois^. 

'"Steady,  mister,'  said  Nutkins,  who  was 
pale  but  collected ;   '  spare  the  bosses  all  we 


can.    The  niggers  don't  see  us.    WeVe  got  a 
goodish  start,  so  let's  canter  quiet.' 

"On  we  went  at  an  easy  hand-gallop,  and 
perhaps  we  might  have  got  off  unperceived,  had 
not  some  of  those  left  behind  giyen  way  to 
their  feelings  in  a  most  luckless  cheer  of  en- 
couragement. 

"'Cuss  the  noise;  they'll  be  after  us,  now,' 
said  the  jockey,  peering  oyer  his  shoulder;  and 
the  words  were  hardly  uttered  before  a  yeD, 
loud  and  fierce  enough  for  the  throats  of  a  drove 
of  wolves,  was  heara,  and  we  saw  the  Indians 
leaping  on  iiorseback  and  dashing  madly  in 
pursuit  of  us.  Fifty  wild  riders  were  in 
our  rear.  The  fort  was  far  ahead.  It  was 
a  terrible  race  for  life  and  death  that  ensued. 
Nutkins  proved  a  yaluable  companion.  His 
experience  suggested  what  I  shotud  never  haye 
thought  of. 

••  •  Keep  a  tirfit  rein,*  he  cried ;  'hold  your 
beast  togetherj  Britisher.  Beat  *em  by  jockey- 
ship.  ]%,  Mr.  King,  keep  a  turn  of  speed  m 
your  boss,  and  we'll  beat  them  rowdies  yet,  for 
see  how  they  flog  and  jag  the  reins,  and  a'most 
leap  off  in  their  hurry.  The  blood-thirsty  muffs! 
The5['ll  blow  their  beasts  afore  they  go  a  brace 
of  miles.' 

"  Instinctively  I  felt  that  the  man  was  right. 
Still,  it  was  an  awful  sensation  to  fed  that  the 
Indians  were  gaining  on  us,  to  look  back  and 
see  their  excx^  gestures,  as  thej  shook  their 
spears  and  rattled  their  shields,  wmle  every  now 
and  then  they  beat  their  open  hands  upon  their 
mouths  as  they  uttered  the  hideous  war-whoop. 
At  last  they  got  within  a  hundred  yards,  and  an 
arrow  whistled  past  us. 

"  Slip  ahead,  mister !  No  hurry,  but  hustle 
on  quicker !"  cried  Nutkins,  and  we  heard  the 
yells  of  the  disappointed  savages  as  we  forged 
ahead.  We  got  clean  out  of  sight  of  our  pur- 
suera,  and  saw  nothing  of  them  for  a  long  time. 
Nutkins  was  triumpnant,  but  I  entertained 
strong  doubts  as  to  the  chase  being  really  over. 
And,  indeed,  more  than  an  hour  later,  as  we 
forded  a  creek,  we  heard  the  whoop  of  our  bar- 
barous foes,  and  twenty  arrows  were  discharged 
at  us,  while  the  hoof-strokes  resounded  thick  and 
fast  on  the  turf  of  the  prairie.  We  were  in  no 
light  danger  for  the  next  half  hour.  The  sayages 
pressed  us  hard.  Nutkins  was  slightly  hurt  oy 
two  shafts,  a  third  arrow  struck  into  the  fleshy 
part  of  my  right  arm,  causing  a  slight  throb  of 
pain  but  doing  no  seyere  injury,  wnile  another 
grazed  Lafayette's  cheek,  just  drawing  blood. 
The  gallant  little  fellow  behaved  yery  well.  He 
never  sobbed  or  screamed,  but  held  fast  to  my 
belt  witli  his  small  hands,  and  scarcely  winced 
when  the  arrow  touched  him.  We  had  hard 
work,  swimming  two  rivers  before  we  were  free 
from  our  savage  foes,  but  at  last  we  saw  them 
rein  up,  and  heard  their  farewell  yell  of  vexa- 
tion. 

"We  had  yet  a  rough  and  long  ride  to  the  fort; 
we  had  missed  the  direct  route,  and  had  to  shape 
our  course  by  bearings ;  but  at  last,  after  twenty 
hours  in  the  saddle,  we  came  in  si^ht  of  the 
moss-covered  stockade  and  shingled  roofs  of 
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Fort  Bois^.  Bj  this  time  eren  Snoirinll  vas  in 
a  sad  state,  corercd  with  mud  and  foam,  and 
with  droofiin^  bead  aod  quiveriu*^  flanks.  As 
for  the  oti»er  korse,'  he  was  so  ntterlj  done  np 
that  he  fell  about  a  mile  from  the  outpost,  and 
Nut  kins  liad  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  waj.  Both 
t!i':  jockej  and  I  were  Ter^  weary  and  worn,  but 
1  was  glad  to  find  tliat  fatigue  had  proved  a  kind 
nurse,  and  that  for  some  hoars  the  child*  quite 
exliausted,  had  been  asleep. 

"Our  arriral  created  a  great  sensation,  and 
wlien  the  lonely  garrismi  of  that  little  place 
lieard  tliat  Christian  men  and  women  in  sore 
distress  were  calling  on  them  for  help,  they  re- 
S{)onded  nobly  to  the  summons.  Captain  Wat- 
kins,  a  grizzled,  disappointed  old  officer,  but  of 
sterling  stuff,  as  events  proved,  was  at  first 
much  perplexed. 

"  '  What  on  earth  arc  we  to  do,  doctor  ?'  said 
he  to  the  regimental  surgeon;  "out  of  ninety 
men  of  all  arms,  there  are  but  twenty  fit  for 
duty.  There  are  horses  enough,  if  we  take  the 
waggon-teams  on  their  way  back  toFortLeaven- 
wortli,  but  the  men !  Yet,  rU  go,  if  it's  witli  a 
corporal's  guard  V 

"  The  surgeon  considered  awhile,  then  tapped 
his  forehead  Driskly. 

"'Our  men  are  moped  here,'  said  he,  'and 
nerves  are  queer  things.  This  is  a  call  might 
move  the  dead.  Til  go  to  the  infirmary  and  tell 
the  lads  there  are  women  and  children  in  danger 
a  few  miles  off,  beset  by  Lidians,  and  you  shall 
sec  what  follows.' 

"And*  wonderful  to  tell,  outof  seventy  invalids, 
fifty-five  volunteered  for  instant  service.  Pale, 
gaunt,  and  tottering,  but  with  bright  eyes  and 
faces  elate  with  courage,  the  bold  fellows  came 
up  one  by  one  to  report  themselves  as  '  fit  for 
dut^'  to  the  captain.  1  felt  my  own  eyes 
moisten  as  I  looked  upon  the  simple  chivalry  of 
these  poor  soldiers,  for  the  most  part  foreigners 
in  American  pay,  who  staggered  from  their  vecy 
sick*beds  to  save  those  tuey  had  perhaps  neveor 
eichanged  a  word  with. 

"  Many  who  volunteered  were  too  weak  for 
such  a  ride,  but  at  last  a  force  of  about  fifty 
well-armed  men  set  off  on  horseback.  They 
were  led  by  Captain  Watkins,  and  guided  by 
myself,  the  jockey  being  left  behind,  as  too  ex- 
hausted for  more  toil.  Little  Laff  Davis  was 
left  at  the  fort,  in  charge  of  a  good-humoured 
Scotchwoman,  the  wife  of  the  pay-sergeant. 

"Much  time  was  necessarily  lost ;  our  march 
was  not  so  rapid  as  we  could  have  wished,  for 
the  waggon  horses  were  heavy  animals,  and  the 
iufantry  soldiers  not  very  expert  riders.  Our 
progress  was  therefore  slow." 

"  But  you  got  there  in  time,  eh  ?"  exclaimed 
Tom  Bawlinson,  excitedly;  ''you  set  things 
to  rights,  and  gave  the  Inaians  a  lesson, 
surely  P" 


"  Xo,  Tom,  we  were  too  kte.  Too  hde  by 
many  hours.  No  living  soul  was  left  to  tell  th^ 
tale,  but  the  ashes  of  Uie  wageons  were  nearly 
cold,  and  we  guessed  thai,  the  ammnmtioa  being 
speiU,  the  camp  had  hcen  forcibly  entered  im- 
roedisitely  on  the  return  of  the  party  that  had 
chased  us.  Doubtless  the  Indians  stnu^  qnieUy, 
lest  a  rescuing  force  shonhi  arrive  to  wrest  t£e 
prey  from  them.  The  horrid  work  was  com- 
plete. Everything  portable  had  been  carried 
off.  The  wa^i^ns  had  been  set  on  %ie,  and  the 
people — happiest  those  that  died  figfaUng,  like 
poor  Simon  Davis,  whose  body,  drodfuEy  dis- 
figured, we  found  in  the  centre  of  a  trampled 
patch  of  ground,  marked  by  gory  footsteps  and 
torn  turf.  Yes,  all  had  perished,  some  in  fight, 
and  some  by  torture,  I  fear,  for  the  bodies  that 
lay  around,  stripped  and  gashed  by  the  knife, 
had  been  partially  consumra  by  fire.  Women, 
children,  strong  and  weak,  old  and  yoon^,  the 
butchers  had  spared  none,  and  the  moUlated 
corpses  alone  were  left  on  the  bladcened  turf. 
Tom!  it  sickens  me  to  think  of  it,  and  I 
saw  the  bronzed  soldiers'  cheeks  blanch,  as  they 
gazed  on  the  hideous  sight,  and  heurd  many 
a  muttered  vow  of  vengeance — ^vows  generally 
well  kept  in  those  stem  frontier  wars.  Bat 
the  Indians  were  beyond  reach  of  pursuit  for 
the  time.  They  had  carried  off  their  own 
dead. 

"  And  now,  Tom,  I  see  the  Whittington 
milestone,  and  we  shall  soon  part  company,  so 
[  must  be  brief.  Little  Laff  Davis  was  adopted 
by  Captain  Watkins,  who  took  a  great  fancy  to 
him,  is  giving  lum  a  good  education  at  Chicago, 
and  promises  to  send  him  to  the  military  school 
at  West  Point,  there  to  qualify  for  a  coDimission. 
Snowball,  his  father's  gift,  bore  me  faithfcdly 
for  years ;  I  kept  him  through  my  struggles  in 
Columbia,  where  I  did  well,  and  saved  enough 
to  enter  into  the  mercantile  firm  in  which  I 
am  now  a  partner.  And  when  I  returned  to 
Europe  I  could  not  bring  mvself  to  abandon  the 
faithful  creature,  but  brougnt  liim  home,  at  no 
small  cost,  so  you  may  easily  guess,  my  friend, 
that  Snowball  is  not  for  sale." 

"  But  the  knave  of  a  doctor — Ignotus  Smith 
— was  he  ever  hanged  ?"  asked  Tom,  eagerly.' 

"  Never.  But  Nemesis  overtook  him  in  an- 
other form.  I  was  in  San  Francisco,  on  mj 
way  home,  when  the  event  happened.  Dr.  I.  F. 
Smith  fougiit  a  duel  in  a  tavern,  *  over  a  hand- 
kerchief,' with  a  man  whom  he  had  cheated  at 
cards.  As  usual,  one  pistol  was  loaded,  and  one 
empty,  and  the  doctor  put  faith  in  a  confederate, 
who  acted  as  second  to  the  antagonist,  and  was 
to  give  Ignotus  the  loaded  weapon.  But  by 
some  bungling  or  treachery  the  biter  was  bit. 
Dr.  I.  F.  Smitii  received  the  wrong  pistol,  was 
shot  through  the  heart,  and  died  like  a  dog, 
I  without  warning  or  repentance." 
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When  Magdalen  appeared  in  the  parlour, 
shortly  before  seven  o'clock,  not  a  trace  of  dis- 
composure was  yisible  in  her  manner.  She  looked 
and  spoke  as  quietly  and  unconcernedly  as  usual. 

The  lowering  distrust  on  Captain  Wragge's 
face  cleared  away  at  the  sight  of  her.  There  had 
been  moments  during  the  simoon,  when  he  had 
seriously  doubted  whether  the  pleasure  of  satisfy- 
ing the  grudge  he  owed  to  Nod  Vanstone,  and 
the  prospect  of  earning  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  would  not  be  dearly  purchased,  by  run- 
ning the  risk  of  discoyery  to  which  Magtbleu's 
uncertain  temper  might  expose  him  at  any  hour 
of  the  day.  The  plain  proof  now  before  him  of 
her  powers  of  self-control,  relieved  his  mind  of 
a  serious  anxiety.  It  mattered  little  to  the 
captain  what  she  suffered  in  the  privacy  of  her 
own  chamber,  as  long  as  she  came  out  of  it  with 
a  face  that  would  bear  inspection,  and  a  voice 
that  betrayed  nothing. 

On  the  way  to  Sea-View  Cottage,  Captain 
Wragge  expressed  his  intention  of  asking  the 
housekeeper  a  few  sympathising  questions  on 
the  subject  of  her  invalid  brother,  in  Switzerland. 
Hd  was  of  opinion  that  the  critical  condition  of 
this  gentleman's  health  might  exercise  an  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  future  progress  of  the 
conspiracy.  Any  chance  of  a  separation,  he  re- 
marked, between  the  housekeeper  and  her  master 
was,  undor  existing  circumstances,  a  chance 
which  merited  the  closest  investigation.  "  If 
we  can  only  get  Mrs.  Lecount  out  of  the  way 
at  the  right  time,"  whispered  the  captain,  as  he 
opened  his  host's  garden  gate,  "  our  man  is 
caught  r 

In  a  minute  more,  Magdalen  was  again  under 
Noel  Vanstone's  roof;  tins  time  in  the  character 
of  his  own  invited  guest. 

The  proceedings  of  the  evening  were  for  the 
most  part  a  repetition  of  the  proceedings  during 
the  morning  walk.  Mr.  Noel  Yan&tone  vibrated 
between  hu  admiration  of  Magdalen's  beauty 
and  his  glorification  of  his  own  possessions. 
Captain  Wragge's  inexhaustible  outbursts  of  in- 
formation-—relieved  by  delicately-indirect  in- 
quiries rekting  to  Mrs.  Lecount's  brother^ 


perpetually  diverted  the  housekeeper's  jealous 
vigilance  from  dwelling  on  the  looks  and  language 
of  her  master.  So  the  evening  passed,  until  ten 
o'clock.  By  that  time,  the  captain's  ready-made 
science  was  exhausted,  and  the  housekeeper's 
temper  was  forcing  its  way  to  the  surface.  Once 
more.  Captain  Wragge  warned  Magdalen  by  a 
look,  and,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone's 
hospitable  protest,  wisely  rose  to  say  good  night. 

"I  have  got  my  information,"  remarked  the 
captain,  on  his  way  back.  "  Mrs.  Lecount's 
brother  lives  at  Zurich.  He  is  a  bachelor;  he 
possesses  a  little  money;  and  his  sister  is  his 
nearest  relation.  If  he  will  only  be  so  obliging 
as  to  break  up  altogether,  he  will  save  us  a  world 
of  trouble  with  Mrs.  Lecount." 

It  was  a  fine  moonlight  night.  He  looked  round 
at  Magdalen,  as  he  said  those  words,  to  see  if 
her  intractable  depression  of  spirits  had  seized 
on  her  again. 

No!  her  variable  humour  had  changed  once 
more.  She  looked  about  her  with  a  flaunting, 
feverish  gaiety ;  she  scoffed  at  the  bare  idea  of 
any  serious  difficulty  with  Mrs.  Lecount;  she 
mimicked  Noel  Vanstone's  high-pitched  voice, 
and  repeated  Noel  Vanstone's  high-flown  com- 
pliments, with  a  bitter  enjoyment  of  turning  him 
into  ridicule.  Instead  of  running  into  the  house 
as  before,  she  sauntered  carelessly  by  her  com- 
panion's side,  humming  little  snatches  of  song, 
and  kicking  the  loose  pebbles  right  and  left  on 
the  garden  walk.  Captain  Wragge  hailed  the 
change  in  her  as  the  best  of  good  omens.  He 
thought  he  saw  plain  signs  that  the  family  spirit 
was  at  last  coming  back  again. 

"Well,"  he  said,  as  he  lit  her  bedroom  candle 
for  her,  "when  we  all  meet  on  the  parade  to- 
morrow, we  shall  see,  as  our  nautical  friends 
say,  how  the  land  lies.  One  thing  I  can  tell  you, 
my  dear  girl— I  have  used  my  eyes  to  very  little 
purpose,  if  there  is  not  a  storm  brewing  to-night 
in  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone's  domestic  atmosphere." 

The  captain's  habitual  penetration  had  not 
misled  him.  As  soon  as  the  door  of  Sea-View 
Cottage  was  closed  on  the  parting  guests,  Mrs. 
Lecount  made  an  effort  to  assert  the  authority 
which  Magdalen's  influence  was  threatening 
already. 

She  employed  every  artifice  of  which  she  was 
mistress  to'ascertain  Magdalen's  true  position  in 
Noel  Vanstone's  estimation.  She  tried  again  and 
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again  to  lure  him  into  an  unconscious  confes- 
aion  of  the  pleasure  which  he  felt  abready  in  the 
society  of  the  beautiful  Miss  Bygrave ;  she  twined 
herself  in  and  out  of '  eTery^wcdmess  in  his  cha- 
racter, as  the  frogs  and  efts  twined  themsdres 
in  and  out  of  the  rock-work  of  her  Aquarium.  But 
she  made  one  serious  mistake  which  very  clever 
people  in  their  interconzse  with  their  inteUdciual 
inferiors  are  almost  universally  apt  to  commit— 
she  trusted  implicitly  to  the  folly  of  a  fooL  She 
forgot  that  one  of  the  lowest  of  human  qualities 
— cunning— is  exactly  the  capacity  which  is  often 
most  lai^ely  developed  in  the  lowest  of  intellec- 
tual natures.  If  she  had  been  honestly  angry 
with  her  master  she  would  probably  have  fright- 
ened him.  If  she  had  opened  her  mind  phmily 
to  his  view,  she  would  have  astonished  him  by 
presenting  a  chain  of  ideas  to  his  limited  percep- 
tions, which  they  were  not  strong  enough  to 
grasp;  his  curiosity  would  have  led  him  to  ask 
for  an  explanation;  and  by  practising  on  that 
cariosity,  she  might  have  had  him  at  her  mercy. 
As  it  was,  she  set  her  cunning  i^nst  his^and 
the  fool  proved  a  match  for  her.  Mr.  Noel  Yan- 
stone,  to  whom  all  large-minded  motives  under 
heaven  were  inscrutable  mysteries,  saw  the  small- 
ndnded  motive  at  the  bottom  of  bis  housekeeper's 
conduct,  with  as  instantaneous  a  penetration  as 
if  he  had  been  a  man  of  the  highest  ability.  Mrs. 
Lecount  left  him  for  the  night,  foiled,  and  know- 
ing she  was  foiled— left  him,  with  the  tigerish 
side  of  her  uppermost,  and  a  low-lived  longing 
in  her  elegant  finger-nails  to  'set  them  in  her 
master's' face. 

She  was  not  a  woman  to  be  beaten  by  one  de- 
feat, or  by  a  hundred.  She  was  positively  deter, 
mined  to  think,  and  think  again,  until  she  had 
found  a  means  of  checking  the  growing  intimacy 
with  the  Bygraves  at  once  and  for  ever.  In  the 
solitude  of  her  own  room,  she  recovered  her  com. 
posure,  and  set  herself,  for  the  first  time,  to 
review  the  eonclusions  which  she  had  gathered 
from  the  events  of  the  day. 

There  was  something  vaguely  familiar  to  her 
in  the  voice  of  this  Miss  Bygrave;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  unaccountable  contradiction,  some, 
thing  strange  to  her  as  well.  The  face  and  figure 
of  the  young  lady  were  entirely  new  to  her.  It 
was  a  striking  face,  and  a  striking  figure ;  and  if 
she  had  seen  either,  at  any  former  period,  she 
would  certainly  have  remembered  it.  Miss 
Bygrave  was  unquestionably  a  stranger;  and 
yet 

She  had  got  no  farther  than  this  during  the 
day ;  she  could  get  no  farther  now :  the  chain  of 
thought  broke.  Her  mind  took  up  the  frag- 
ments, and  formed  another  chain  which  attached 
itself  to  the  lady  who  was  kept  in  seclusion— 
to  the  aunt,  who  looked  weU,  and  yet  was 
nervous;  who  was  nervous,  and  yet  able  to 
ply  her  needle  and  thread.  An  incompre- 
hensible resemblance  to  some  uuremembered 
voice,  in  the  -niece ;  an  unintelligible  malady 
which  kept  the  aunt  secluded  from  public  view; 
an  extxaordinary  ivage  of  scientific  cultivation  in 


the  uncle,  associated  with  a  coarseness  and 
audacity  of  manner  which  by  no  means  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  man  engaged  in  studious  pursuits — 
were  the  members-  of  tiiis  small  family  of  three, 
what  they  seemed  on  the  surfeuse  of  them  ? 

With  that  question  on  her  mind,  she  went  ti 
bed 

As  soon  as  the  oancfie  was  out,  the  darkness 
seemed  to  communicate  some  inexplicable  per- 
versity to  her  thoughts.  They  vrandered  ba^L 
from  present  things  to  past,  in  spite  of  her. 
They  brought  her  old  master  back  to  life  again; 
they  revived  forgotten  sayings  and  doings  in  the 
English  circle  at  Zurich;  they  veered  away  to  the 
old  man's  death-bed  at  Brighton ;  they  moved 
from  Brighton  to  London ;  they  entered  the  bare, 
comfortless  room  at  YauxhaU  Walk ;  they  set  the 
Aquarium  back  in  its  place  on  the  kitchen  table, 
and  put  the  false  Miss  Qarth  in  the  chair  by  the 
side  of  it,  shadmg  her  inflamed  eyes  from  the 
light;  they  placed  the  anonymous  letter,  the 
letter  which  ghmoed  darkly  at  a  conspiracy,  in  her 
hand  again,  and  brought  her  with  it  into  her 
master's  presence;  they  recalled  the  discussion 
about  filling  in  the  blank  space  in  the  advertise- 
ment, and  the  quarrel  that  followed,  when  she 
told  Mr.  NoelYanstone  that  the  sum  he  had 
offered  was  preposterously  small ;  they  revived 
an  old  doubt  which  had  not  troubled  her  for  weeks 
past — a  doubt  whether  the  threatened  conspiracy 
had  evaporated  in  mere  words,  or  whether  she 
and  her  master  were  likely  to  hear  of  it  again.  At 
this  point  her  thoughts  broke  off  once  more» 
and  there  was  a  momentary  blank.  The  next 
instant  she  started  up  in  bed ;  her  heart  beating 
violently,  her  head  whirling  as  if  she  had  lost  her 
senses.  With  electric  suddenness,  her  mind  pieced 
together  its  scattered  multitude  of  thoughts,  and 
put  them  before  her  plainly  under  one  intelligiUe 
form.  In  the  all-mastering  agitation  of  the  mo- 
ment, she  dapped  her  hands  together,  and  cried 
out  suddenly  in  the  darkness : 

"  Miss  Yanstone  again ! !  V* 

She  got  out  of  bed  and  kindled  the  light  once 
more.  Steady  as  her  nerves  were,  the  shook  of 
her  own  suspicion  had  shaken  them.  Her  firm 
hand  trembled  as  she  opened  her  dressing-case, 
and  took  from  it  a  little  bottle  of  sal-volatile.  In 
spite  of  her  smooth  cheeks  and  her  well-preserved 
hair,  she  looked  every  year  of  her  age,  as  she 
mixed  the  spirit  with  water,  greedily  drank  it, 
and,  wrapping  her  dressing-gown  round  he!r,  sat 
down  on  the  bedside  to  get  possession  again  of 
her  calmer  self. 

She  was  quite  incapable  of  tracing  the  mental 
process  which  had  led  her  to  discovery.  She 
could  not  get  sufficiently  far  from  herself  to  see 
that  her  half-formed  conclusions  on  the  subject 
of  the  Bygraves  had  ended  in  making  that  family 
objects  of  suspicion  to  her;  that  the  association 
of  ideas  had  thereupon  carried  her  mind  baek  to 
that  other  ol^ect  of  suspicion  which  was  repre- 
sented by  the  conspiracy  against  her  master ;  and 
that  the  two  ideas  of  tluDse  two  separate  subjects 
of  distrust,  coming  -suddenly  in  contact^  had 
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stradctlie  light.  She  was  not  able  to  reason 
bock  in  this  my  from  the  effect  to  the  canse. 
She  could  only  feel  that  the  sui^icion  had  become 
more  than  a  suspicion  abeady :  conviction  itself 
conld  not  have  been  more  firmly  rooted  in  her 
mind. 

Looking  baok  at  Magdalen  by  the  new  light 
now  thrown  on  her,  Mrs.  Leoonnt  would  fain 
have  persuaded  herself  that  she  reoogmsed  8(»ne 
traces  left  of  the  &lse  Miss  Grarth's  iace  and 
figure,  inthe.gracefnl  and  beautifol  girl  who  had 
sat  at  her  master's  table  hardly  an  hour  since— 
that  she  found  resemblances  .now,  which  she 
had  never  thought  of  before,  between  the  angry 
voice  she  had  heard  in  Yauxhall  Walk, -and  the 
smooth  well-bred  tones  which  still  hung  on  her 
ears,  after  the  evening's  experience  down  stairs* 
She  would  fam  have  pezsuaded  herself  that  she 
bad  reached  these  results  with  no  undue  strain- 
ing of  the  trath.as  she  really  knew  it;  but  the 
effort  was  in  vain. 

Mrs.  Leoonnt  was  not  a  woman  to  .waste 
time  and  thought  in  trying  to  impose  on  herself. 
She  accepted  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
guesswode  of  a  moment  had  led.her  to  discovery. 
And,  mote  than  that,  she  recognised  the  plam 
truth---unwelcomeas  it  was— that  the  conviction 
now  fixed  in  her  own  mind  was,  thus  far,  un- 
supported by  a  single  fragment  of  producible 
evidence  to  justify  it  to  the  minds  of  others. 

Under  these  circumstanees,  what  was.  the  safe 
oourse  to  take  with  het  master  ? 

If  she  candidly  told  him,  when  they  met  the 
next  morning,  what  had  passed  througkher  mind 
that  night,  her  knowledge  of  Mr.  Noel  VanstoBe 
warned  her  that  one  of  two  results  could  cer- 
tainly happen.  Either  he  would  be  angry  and 
disputatious;  woaid  ask  for  proofs;  and,  finding 
none  forthcoming,  would  accuse  her  of  alanning 
him  without  a  cause,  to  serve  her  own  jealons 
epdof  keeping  Magdalen  out  of  the  house— or, 
he  would  be  seriously  startled,  would  clamour 
for  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  would  warn  the 
Bygraves  to  stand  on  their  defence  at  the  outset. 
If  Magdalen  only  had  been  conoemed  in  the  con- 
spiracy, this  latter  consequence  would  have 
assumed  no  great  importuxse  in  the  house- 
keeper's mind.  But  seeing  the. deception  as  she 
now  saw  it,  she  was  far  too  clever  a  woman  to 
iieil  in  estimating  the  captain's  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  resource  at  its  true  value.  "  If  I 
can't  meet  this  impudent  vilkm  with  plain  proofs 
to  help  me,"  thought  Mrs.  Lecount,  "I  may 
open  my  master's  eyes  to-morrow  morning,  and 
Mr.  Bygrave  will  shut  them  up  again  befoie 
night.  The  rascal  is  playing  with  all  his  own 
cards  under  the  taUe;  and  he  will  win  the 
game  to  a  certainty  if  he  sees  my  hand  at  start- 
ing." 

This  pdicy  of  waiting  was  so  manifestly 
the  wise  policy— the  wily  Mr.  Bygrave  was  so 
sore  to  have  provided  himself,  iu  case  of  emer- 
gency, with  evidence  to  prove  the  identity  which 
he  and  his  .niece  had  assumed  for  their  purpose 
^that  Mrs.  Leocmntat  oBoe  decided  to  keep 


her  own  counsel  the  next  morning,  and  to  pause 
before  attacking  the  conspiraoy,  until  ehe  could 
.produce  unanswerable  facts  to  help  her.  Her 
master's  acquaintance  witli  the  Bygraves  was 
only  an  acquaintance  of  one  day's  standing. 
There  was  no  fear  of  its  developing  into  a 
dangerous  intimacy  if  she  merely  allowed  it  to 
continue  for  a  few  days  more,  and  if  she  per- 
manently checked  it,  at  the  latest,  in  a  week's 
time. 

In  that  period,  what  measures  could  she  take 
to  remove  the  obstacles  which  now  stood  in  her 
way,  and  to  provide  herself  with  the  weapons 
which  she  now  wanted  ? 

Befleotion  showed  her  three  different 'chances 
in  her  favour— three  different  ways  of  arriving  at 
the  necessary  discovery. 

The  first  chance  wasto  cultivate  friendly  terms 
with  Mi^dalen,— and  then,  taking  her  unawares, 
to  entrap  her  into  betraying  herself  in  Noel 
Yaastone^s  presence.  The  second  chance  was  to 
write  to  the  eMer  Miss  Yanetone,  and  to  ask 
(with  some  alarming  reason  for  putting  the 
question)  for  information  on  the  subject  of  her 
yaanger  sisier'a  whereabouts,  and  of  any  peculia- 
rities in  her  iieEsooal  appeanmce,  which  might 
enalde  a  stranger  to  identify  her.  The  tMid 
chance  was  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  Mrs.  By- 
grave's  secbsion,  and  to  ascertain  at  a  personal 
hiterview  whether  the  invalid  lady's  real  com- 
plaint might  not  possibly  be  a  defective  capacity 
forkeeping.herhu;^>and's  secrets.  Eeeolving  to 
try  all  three  dianoes,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  here  enjuierated,  and  to  set  her  snares  for 
Magdalen  on  the  day  that  was  now  already  at 
hand,  Mrs.  Lecount  at  last  took  off  her  diessing- 
>gown  and  allowed  her  weaker  nature  to  plead 
with  her  for  a  little  sleep. 

The  dawn  was  breaking  over  the  cold  grey  sea, 
as  she  laid  down  in  her  bed  again.  Tke  last  idea 
in  her  mind,  before  ahe  fell  asleep,  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  woman— it  was  an  idea  that  threat- 
ened the  captain.  "He  has  trifled  with  the 
sacred,  memory  of  my  husbaxul,"  thought  the 
Professor's  widow.  "  On  my  life.and  honour,  I 
will  make  him  pay  for  it !" 

Early  the  next  morsing;  Magdalen  began  the 
day— according  to  her  agreement  with  the  cap- 
tain—by taking  Mrs.  Wragge  out  for  a  little  ex- 
ercise, at  an  hour  when  there  was  no  £e«r  of  her 
attracting  the  public  attention.  She  pleaded 
hard  to  be  left  at  home ;  having  the  Oriental 
Cashmere  Bx>be  still  on  her  mind,  and  feeling  it 
necessary  to.  read  her  directions  for  dressmaking, 
for  the  hundredth  time  at  least,  before  (to  use 
her  own  exjMression)  she  could  "  screw  up  her 
courage  to  put  the  scissors  into  the  stuff."  But 
her  companion  would  take  noidenial,  and  she  was 
forced,  to  go  out  The  one  guileless  purpose  of 
the  life  which  Magdalen  now  led,  was  the  resolu- 
tion that  poor  Mrs.  Wragge  should  not  be  made  a 
prisoner  on  her  account— and  to  that  resolution 
she  mechanically  clung,  .as  the  last  token  left  her 
by  which  ahe  knew  her.  better  self. 
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They  returned  later  than  usual  to  breakfast. 
'VMiileMrs.  Wragge  was  up-stairs,  straightening 
herself  from  head  to  foot  to  meet  the  morning 
inspection  of  her  husband's  orderly  eye,  and 
while  Magdalen  and  the  captain  were  waiting  for 
her  in  the  parlour,  the  servant  came  in  with  a 
note  from  Sea-Yiew  Cottage.  The  messenger 
was  waiting  for  an  answer,  and  the  note  was 
addressed  to  Captain  Wragge. 

The  captain  opened  the  note,  and  read  these 
lines: 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Kod  Yanstone  desires  me  to  write 
and  tell  you  that  he  proposes  enjoying  this  fine  day 
by  taking  a  long  drive  to  a  place  on  the  coast  here, 
called  Dunwich.  He  is  anxious  to  know  if  yon  will 
share  the  expense  of  a  carriage,  and  give  him  the 
pleasure  of  your  company,  and  Miss  Bygrave's  com- 
pany, on  this  excursion.  I  am  kindly  permitted  to 
be  one  of  the  party;  and  if  I  may  say-so  without 
impropriety,  I  would  venture  to  add  that  I  shall  fed 
as  much  pleasure  as  my  master  if  you  and  your 
young  lady  will  consent  to  join  us.  We  propose 
leaving  Aldborough  punctually  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Believe  me,  dear  sir,  your  humble  servant, 
YiBOiNiE  Leoount. 

"Who  is  the  letter  fromP"  asked  Magdalen, 
noticing  a  change  in  Captam  Wragge's  face,  as 
he  read  it.  "  What  do  they  want  with  us  at  Sea- 
View  Cottage  P" 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  captain,  gravely,  "this 
requires  consideration.  Let  me  have  a  minute 
or  two  to  think.'.' 

He  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down  the  room- 
then  suddenly  stepped  aside  to  a  table  in  a  comer, 
on  which  his  writing  materials  were  placed.  "  I 
was  not  bom  yesterday,  ma'am !"  said  the  captain, 
speaking  jocosely  to  himself.  He  winked  his 
brown  eye,  took  up  his  pen,  and  wrote  the 
answer. 

"  Can  you  speak  now  P"  inquired  Magdalen, 
when  the  servant  had  left  the  room.  "  What  does 
that  letter  say,  and  how  have  you  answered  it  P" 

The  captain  placed  the  letter  in  her  hand.  "  I 
have  accepted  the  invitation,"  he  replied,  quietly. 

Magdalen  read  the  letter.  "  Hidden  enmity 
yesterday,"  she  said,  "and  open  friendship  to- 
day.   What  does  it  mean  P" 

"  It  means,"  said  Captain  Wragge,  "  that  Mrs. 
Leoount  is  even  sharper  than  I  thought  her. 
She  has  found  you  out." 

"  Impossible !"  cried  Magdalen.  "  Quite  im- 
possible in  the  time !" 

"  I  can't  say  koto  she  has  found  you  out,"  pro- 
ceeded the  captain,  with  perfect  composure. 
"  She  may  know  more  of  your  voice,  than  we 
supposed  she  knew.  Or,  she  may  have  thought 
us,  on  reflection,  rather  a  suspicious  family;  and 
anything  suspicious,  in  which  a  woman  was  con- 
cerned, may  have  taken  her  mind  back  to  that 
morning  caU  of  yours  in  Vauxhall  Walk.  Which- 
ever way  it  may  be,  the  meaning  of  this  sudden 
change  is  dear  enough.  She  has  found  you  out ; 
and  she  wants  to  put  her  discovery  to  the 
proof,  by  slipping  in  an  awkward  question  or 
two,  under  cover  of  a  little  friendly  talk.  My 
experience  of  humanity  has  been  a  varied  one ; 


and  Mrs.  Lecount  is  not  the  first  sharp  prac- 
titioner in  petticoats  whom  I  have  had  to  deal 
with.  All  the  world's  a  stage,  my  dear  girl— 
and  one  of  the  scenes  on  our  little  stage  is  shut 
in  from  this  moment. 

With  those  words,  he  took  his  copy  of  Joyce's 
Scientific  Dialogues  out  of  his  pocket.  "  You're 
done  with  already,  my  friend !"  said  the  captain, 
giving  his  useful  inforaiation  a  farewell  smack 
with  his  hand,  and  locking  it  up  in  the  cupboard. 
"  Such  is  human  popularity !"  continued  the  indo- 
mitable vagabond,  putting  the  key  cheerfully  in 
his  pocket.  "  Yesterday,  Joyce  was  my  all-in-alL 
To-day,  I  don't  care  that  for  him !"  He  snapped 
his  fingers  and  sat  down  to  breakfast. 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Magdalen, 
looking  at  him  angrily.  "  Are  you  leaving  me  to 
my  own  resources  for  the  future  ?" 

"  My  dear  girl !"  cried  Captain  Wragge, "  can't 
you  accustom  yourself  to  my  dash  of  humour  yet  F 
I  have  done  with  my  ready-made  science,  simply 
because  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mrs.  Lecount  has 
done  believing  in  me.  Haven't  I  accepted  the 
invitation  to  Dunwich  P  Make  your  mind  easy. 
The  help  I  have  given  you  already,  counts  for 
nothing  compared  with  the  help  I  am  going  to 
give  you  now.  My  honour  is  concerned  in  bowling 
out  Mrs.  Lecount.  This  last  move  of  hers  has 
made  it  a  personal  matter  between  us.  TAe 
woman  actually  thinks  she  can  take  me  inlU** 
cried  the  captain,  striking  his  knife-handle  on  the 
table  in  a  transport  of  virtuous  indignation. "  By 
Heavens,  I  never  was  so  insulted  before  in  my 
life !  Draw  your  chair  in  to  the  table,  my  dear ; 
and  give  me  half  a  minute's  attention  to  what  I 
have  to  say  next." 

Magdalen  obeyed  him.  Captain  Wrag^ 
cautiously  lowered  his  voice  before  he  went  on. 

"I  have  told  you  aU  along,"  he  said,  "the  one 
thing  needful  is  never  to  let  Mrs.Leconnt  catch 
you  with  your  wits  wool-gathering.  I  say  the 
same,  after  what  has  happened  this  morning.  Let 
her  suspect  you !  I  defy  her  to  find  a  fn^ent 
of  foundation  for  her  suspicions,  unless  we  help 
her.  We  shall  see  to-day  if  she  has  been  foolish 
enough  to  betray  herself  to  her  master  before  she 
has  any  facts'to  support  her.  I  doubt  it.  If  she 
has  told  him,  we  will  rain  down  proofs  of  our 
identity  with  the  Bygraves  on  his  feeble  little 
head,  till  it  absolutely  aches  with  conviction. 
You  have  two  things  to  do  on  this  excursion. 
First,  to  distrust  every  word  Mrs.  Lecount  says 
to  you.  Secondly,  to  exert  all  your  fascinations, 
and  make  sure  of  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  dating  from 
to-day.  I  will  give  you  the  opportunity,  when 
we  leave  the  carriage,  and  take  our  walk  at 
Dunwich.  Wear  your  hat,  wear  your  smile;  do 
your  figure  justice,  lace  tight;  put  on  your 
neatest  boots  and  brightest  gloves;  tie  the  mise- 
rable little  wretch  to  your  aprong-string— tie  him 
fast ;  and  leave  the  whole  management  of  this 
matter  after  that,  to  me.  Steady!  here  is  Mrs. 
Wragge :  we  must  be  doubly  careful  in  looking 
after  her  now.  Show  me  your  cap,  Mrs.  Wragge ! 
show  me  your  shoes !   What  do  I  see  on  your 
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apron?  A  spot?  I  won't  have  spots !  Take  it 
off  after  breakfast,  and  put  on  another.  Pull 
your  chair  to  the  middle  of  the  table— -more  to 
the  left— more  still.    Make  the  breakfast." 

At  a  quarter  before  eleven,  Mrs.  Wragge  (with 
her  own  entire  concurrence)  was  dismissed  to  the 
back  room,  to  bewilder  herself  oyer  the  science 
of  dressmaking  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Punc- 
tually as  the  clock  struck  the  hour,  Mrs.  Lecount 
and  her  master  droTe  up  to  the  gate  of  North 
Shingles,  and  found  Magdalen  and  Captain 
Wragge  waiting  for  them  in  the  garden. 

On  the  way  to  Dunwich  nothing  occurred  to 
disturb  the  enjoyment  of  the  drive.  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone  was  in  excellent  health  and  high  good 
humour.  Lecount  had  apologised  for  the  little 
misunderstanding  of  the  previous  night;  Le- 
count had  petitioned  for  the  excursion  as  a  treat 
to  herself.  He  thought  of  these  condlsssions, 
and  looked  at  Magdalen,  and  smirked  and 
simpered  without  intermission.  Mrs.  Lecount 
acted  her  part  to  perfection.  She  was  motherly 
with  Magdalen,  and  tenderly  attentive  to  Noel 
Yanstone.  She  was  deeply  interested  in  Captain 
Wragge's  conversation,  and  meekly  disappointed 
to  find  it  turn  on  general  subjects,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  science.  Not  a  woid  or  look  escaped 
her,  which  hinted  in  the  remotest  degree  at 
her  real  purpose.  She  was  dressed  with  her 
customary  elegance  and  propriety;  and  she 
was  the  only  one  of  the  party,  on  that  sultry 
summer's  day,  who  was  perfectly  cool  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  journey. 

As  they  left  the  carriage  on  their  arrival  at 
Dunwich,  the  captain  seized  a  moment,  when 
Mrs.  Leoount's  eye  was  off  him,  and  fortified 
Magdalen  by  a  hist  warning  word. 

"  'Ware  the  cat  !*'  he  whispered.  "  She  wiU 
show  her  claws  on  the  way  bade." 

They  left  the  village  and  walked  to  the  ruins  of  a 
convent  near  at  hand— the  last  relic  of  the  once- 
populous  city  of  Dunwich  which  has  survived  the 
destruction  of  the  place,  centuries  since,  by  the 
all-devouring  sea.  After  looking  at  the  ruins,  they 
sought  the  shade  of  a  little  wood,  between  the 
village  and  the  low  sand-hills  which  overlook  the 
German  Ocean.  Here,  Captain  Wragge  man- 
oeuvred so  as  to  let  Magdalen  and  Noel  Yanstone 
advance  some  distance  in  front  of  Mrs.  Lecount 
and  himself— took  the  wrong  path— and  imme- 
diately lost  his  way  with  the  most  consummate 
dexterity.  After  a  few  minutes'  wandering  (in 
the  wrong  direction),  he  reached  an  open  space 
near  the  sea;  and,  politely  opening  his  camp- 
stool  for  the  housekeeper's  accommodation,  pro- 
posed waiting  where  they  were,  until  the  missing 
members  of  the  party  came  that  way  and  dis- 
covered them. 

Mrs.  Lecount  accepted  the  proposal.  She  was 
perfectly  well  aware  that  her  escort  had  lost  him- 
self on  purpose;  but  that  discovery  exercised  no 
disturbing  influence  on  the  smooth  amiability  of 
her  manner.  Her  day  of  reckoning  with  the  captain 
had  not  come  yet— she  merely  added  the  new 
item  to  her  list,  and  availed  herself  of  the  camp- 


stool.  Captain  Wragge  stretched  himself  in  a 
romantic  attitute  at  her  feet ;  and  the  two  deter- 
mined enemies  (grouped  like  two  lovers  in  a 
picture)  fell  into  as  easy  and  pleasant  a  con- 
versation, as  if  they  had  been  friends  of  twenty 
years'  standing. 

"  I  know  you,  ma'am !"  thought  the  captain, 
while  Mrs.  Lecount  was  talking  to  him.  "  You 
would  like  to  catch  me  tripping  in  my  ready-made 
science ;  and  you  wouldn't  object  to  drown  me  in 
the  Professor's  Tank !" 

"  You  villain,  with  the  brown  eye  and  the 
green!"  thought  Mrs.  Lecount,  as  the  captain 
caught  the  ball  of  conversation  in  his  turn; 
"thick  as  your  skin  is,  I'll  sting  you  through  it 
yet!" 

Li  this  frame  of  mind  towards  each  other^ 
they  talked  fluently  on  general  subjects,  on 
public  affairs,  on  local  scenery,  on  society 
in  England  and  society  in  Switzerland,  on 
health,  dimate,  books,  marriage,  and  money — 
talked,  without  a  moment's  pause,  without  a 
single  misunderstanding  on  either  side,  for  nearly 
an  hour,  before  Magdalen  and  Noel  Yanstone 
strayed  that  way,  and  made  the  party  of  four 
complete  again. 

When  they  reached  the  inn  at  which  the  car- 
riage was  waiting  for  them.  Captain  Wragge  left 
Mrs.  Lecount  in  undisturbed  possession  of  her 
master,  and  signed  to  Magdalen  to  drop  back  for 
a  moment  and  speak  to  him. 

"Well?"  asked  the  captain  in  a  whisper;  "is 
he  fast  to  your  apron-string  ?" 

She  shuddered  from  head  to  foot,  as  she  an- 
swered. 

"  He  has  kissed  my  hand,"  she  said.  "  Does 
that  tell  you  enough  ?  Don't  let  him  sit  next 
me  on  the  way  home !  I  have  borne  all  I  can 
bear— spare  me  for  the  rest  of  the  day." 

"  I'll  put  you  on  the  front  seat  of  the  carriage," 
replied  the  captain,  "  side  by  side  with  me." 

On  the  journey  back,  Mrs.  Lecount  verified 
Captain  Wragge's  prediction.  She  showed  her 
claws. 

The  time  could  not  have  been  better  chosen ; 
the  circumstances  could  hardly  have  favoured  her 
more.  Magdalen's  spirits  were  depressed :  she 
was  weary  in  body  and  mind ;  and  she  sat  exactly 
opposite  the  housekeeper— who  had  been  com- 
pelled, by  the  new  arrangement,  to  occupy  the  seat 
of  honour  next  her  master.  With  every  facility 
for  observing  the  slightest  changes  that  passed 
over  Magdalen's  £ftce,  Mrs.  Lecount  tried  her  fint 
experiment  by  leading  the  conversation  to  the 
subject  of  London,  and  to  the  relative  advantages 
offered  to  residents  by  the  various  quarters  of 
the  metropolis  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The 
ever-ready  Wragge  penetrated  her  intention 
sooner  than  she  had  anticipated,  and  interposed 
immediately.  "  You're  coming  to  Yauxhall  Walk, 
ma'am,"  thought  the  captain ;  "  I'll  get  there 
before  you." 

He  entered  at  once  into  a  purely  fictitious 
description  of  the  various  quarters  of  London  in 
which  he  had  himself  resided;  and,  adroitly  men- 
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tioxkmg'  Yauxhall  Walk  as  one-  of  them,  saved 
Magdalen  from .  the  sudde&  qaestion:  rektibag  to 
that  very  locality,  with  whid&ifrs.  Leeonnt  had 
proposed  staftliug^  her  to  begins  imth.  Fnun  his 
residences,  he  passed  smoothly  tohimsAlf;  and 
poured  his  whole  family  history  (in^theoharaoter. 
of  Mr.  Bygraye)  into  the  hoosekeeper'a  ears— not 
forgetting  his  brother's  grare  inJBondans,  with, 
the  monument  by  the  self4aug^t  ne^roaiiist; 
and  his  brother's  hugely  corpuleut  widow,  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  boardinc^onse  at-  Gielteor 
ham.  As  a  means  of  giving  Magdalen  time  to 
compose  herself,  this  outburst  of  aatolnographical 
infonnation  attained  its  object,  but  it  answeredno 
othet  purpose.  Mrs.  Lecount.  liBtened,  without 
being  imposed  on  by  a  single  word  the  captaui 
said  to  hec  He  merely  confirmed  her  conviction 
of  the  hopelfissBess  of  taking  Noel- Yansione  into 
her  confidence,  before  she  had  facts  to  help  her 
against  Captain  Wragge's  otherwise  unassailable 
position  in  the  identity  which  he  had  assumed 
She  quietly  waited  untiL  be  had  dcme,  and:  then 
returned  to  the  charge. 

"  It  is  a  coincidenee  that  you£  nnele  should 
once  haye  resided  in  Yauxhall  Walk/'  she^aaid, 
addi'essing  herself  to  Magdalen.  ''My  OMster 
has  a  house  in  the  same  plaoe;  and  we  lived 
there  before  we  came  to  AldboBOUgb.  May  I 
inquire.  Miss  Bygrav&,  whether  you  knov  any- 
thmg  of  a  lady  neuned  Miss  Garth  ?" 

This  time,  she  put  the  question  before  the  ob- 
tain could  interfere.  Magdalen  ought  to  have 
been  prepared  for  it  by  what  had  already  passed 
in  her  presence— but  her  nerves  had  been  shaken 
by  the  earlier  events  of  the  day ;  and  she  could 
only  answer  the  question-  in  the  negative,  after 
an  instant's  preliimnary  pause  to  control  herself. 
Her  hesitation  wa&  of  too  momentary  a  natuze 
to  attract  the  attention  of  any  uneiupioioiis 
person.  But  it  lasted  long  enoogh  to  confirm 
Mrs.  Lecount's  private  convicticms,  and  to  en* 
courage  her  to  advance  a  little  further. 

'*  lonly  asked,"  she.  continued,  steadily  fixing 
her  eyes  on  Magdalen,  steadily  disregarding  the 
efforts  which  Captain  Wragge  made  to  join 
in  tho  conversation,  "  because  Miss  Qorth  is  a 
stranger  to  me ;  and  I  am  curious  to  find  out 
what  I  can  about  her.  The  da^  before  we  left 
town.  Miss  Bygrave,  a  perscm.  who  preaeoted 
hersdf  under  the  name  1  have  mentioned,  paid 
us  a  visit  under  very  extraordinary  oiroumt* 
stances." 

With  a  smooth,  ingratiating  manner;  with  a^ 
refinement  of  contempt  that  was;  little  less  than 
devilish  in  its  ingenious  assumption  of  the 
language  of  pity,  she  now  boldly  described  Mag- 
dalen's appearanee  in  disguise,  in  Magdalen's 
own  presence.  She  slightingly  referred,  to  the 
master  and  mistress  of  Combe-Baven,  as  pexA)ns 
who  had  always  annoyed  the  elder  and  more  re- 
spectable braneh  of  the  family;  she  mourned 
over  the  children  as  following  their  parents' 
example,  and  attempting  to  take  a  mercenary 
advantage  of  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone,  under  the  pro- 
tection  of  a  respectable  person's  character  and  a 


respectable  person's  name.  Cleverly  including 
her  master  in  the  conversation^  so  as  to  prevent 
the  captain  from  effecting  a  diversion  in  that< 
quarter;  sparing  no  petty  aggravation;  striking 
at  every  tender  place  which  the  tongue*  of  a 
spiteful  woman  can  wound— she  would,  beyond 
all  doubt,  have  carded  her  pointy  and  tortured 
Magdalen  istto  openly  betrayingherself,  if  detain 
Wraggehad .  not  cheeked  her  in  full  career,  by  a 
loud  exclamation  of  alarm,  and  a.  sudden  oLatck 
at  Magdalen's  wnat. 

"  Ten  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  madam !" 
cried  the  cs^tain.  "  I  see. in;my -niece's  face,  I 
feel  in  my  mace's  pulse,  that  one  of  her  violent 
neuralgic  attaeks  has  come  on  again.  My- dear 
girij  why  hesitate  among  friends  to  confess  that 
you  are  in.  pain  P  What  mistimed  politeness  I 
Her  face  shows  she  is  sufTering— doesn't  it,  Mn. . 
Lecount?  Darting: pains,  Mr.  Yanstone,  darting 
pains  on  the  left  side  of  the  head.  Full  down 
youi  veU,  my  dear,  and  lean  on  me.  Our  friends, 
will  excuse  you;  our  excellent  friends  will  ex- 
cuseyou,  for  the  rest. of  the  day." 

Before  Mrs.  Lecount  could  throw  an  instant's 
doubt  on  the  genuineness  of  the  neuralgic  attack, 
her  master's  fidgety  sympathy  declared:  itself, 
exactly  as  the  captain  had  anlieipated,  in  the  most 
active  numifestations.  He  stopped  the  carriage, 
and  insbted  on  an  immediate  change  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  places— the  comfortable  back 
seat  for  Miss  Bygrave  and  her  uncle ;  the  front 
seat  for  JLecount  and  himself.  Had  Lecount  got 
her  smelling-bottle?  Excellent  creature!  let 
her  give  it  directly  to  Miss  Bygrave^  and  let  the 
ooa<Jima&  drive  carefully.  If  the  coachman  shook. 
Miss  Bygrave  he  should,  not  have  a  halfpenny 
for  himself.  Mesmerism  was  freqaently  usefid 
in  these  cases.  Mr.  Noel  Yanatone's  father  had 
been  the  most  powerful  mesnmist  in  Europe; 
and  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  was  his  father's  son. 
Might  he  mesmerise  ?  Might  he  order  that  in.* 
femal  coachman  to  draw  up  in  a  shady  plaoe 
adapted  for  the  purpose  ?  Would  medical  help 
beprefenred?  Could  medical  help  be  found  any 
nearer  than  Aldborough  ?  That  ass  of  a  coach- 
man didn't  koow.  Stop  every  respectable  man 
who  passed  in  a.  gig,  and  ask  him  if  he  was  a 
doctor!  So  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  ran  on-n^th 
brief  intervals  for  breathing-time^-in  a  ocm.- 
tinually-ascending.  scale  of  sympathy  and  sdl- 
importance,  throughout  the  drive  home. 

Mrs.  Lecount  aecepted  her  defeat,  without 
uttering  a  word.  Erom  the  moment  when  Cap- 
tain Wragge  intemq)ted  her,  her  thin  Ups  clos^ 
and  opvened  no  more  for  the  remainder  of  the 
journey.  The  warmest  expressions  of  her  masto^s 
anxiety  forthesufferingyoung  lady,  provoked  from 
her  no  outward  manifestations  of  anger.  She  took 
as  little  notice  of  him  as  possible.  She  paid  no 
attention,  whatever  to  the  captain,  whose  exaa* 
perating  consideration  for  his  vanquished  enemy, 
made  ium  mover  polite  to  her  tlum  ever.  The- 
nearer  and  the  nearer  they  got  to  Aldborough, 
the  more  and  more  fixedly  Mrs.  Lecount's  haxd 
black  eyes  looked  at  Magdalen  reclining  on  the. 
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opposite  seat,  with  her  eyes  olosed  and  her  veil 
down. 

It  was  only  when  the  carriage  stopped  at  North 
Shioigles,  anid  when  GapUin  Wragge  was  liand- 
ing  Magdalen  out,  that  the  housekeeper  at  last 
condesoended  to  notice  him.  Ashesmiledandtook 
off  his  hat  at  theearriage  door,  the  strong  restraint 
she  had  laid  on  hers^  suddenly  gave  way ;  and 
she  flashed  one  look  at  him,  which  soordied  up 
the  captain's  politeness  on  the  spot.  He  turned 
at  once,  with  a  hasty  aoknowledgment  of  Noel 
Yanstone's  last  sympathetio  inquiriee,  and  took 
Magdalen  into  the  house. 

"  I  told  you  she  would  show  her  daws,"  he 
said.  "  1 1  is  not  my  fiault  that  she  scratched  you 
before  I  could  stop  her.  She  ham't  hurt  you, 
has  she?'' 

''She  has  hurt  me,  to  some  purpose,"  said 
Magdalen— "she  has  given  me  the  courage  to  go 
on.  Say  what  must  be  done,  to-morrow,  and 
trust  me  to  do  it/'  She  sighed  heavily  as  she 
said  those  words,  and  went  up  to  her  room. 

Captain  Wragge  walked  meditatively  into  the 
parlour,  and  sat  down  to  consider.  He  felt  by 
no  means  so  certain  as  he  could  have  wished,  of 
the  next  proceeding  ou  the  part  of  the  enemy 
after  the  defeat  of  that  day.  The  housekeeper's 
farewell  look  had  plainly  informed  him  that  she 
was  not  at  the  end  of  her  resources  yet ;  and  the 
old  militiaman  felt  the  full  importance  of  pie- 
paring  himself  in  good  time  to  meet  the  next  step 
which  she  took  in  advance.  He  lit  a  cigar,  and 
bent  his  wary  mind  on  the  dangers  of  the  future. 

Wliile  Captain  Wragge  was  considering  in  the 
parlour  at  North  Shingles,  Mrs.  Lecount  was 
meditating  in  her  bedroom  at  Sea  View.  Her 
exasperation  at  the  failure  of  herflrst  attempt  to 
expose  the  conspiracy,  had  not  blinded  her  to  the 
instant  necessity  of  makmg  a  second  effort,  before 
Noel  Yanstone's  growing  infatuation  got  beyond 
her  control.  The  snare  set  for  Magdalen  having 
failed,  the  chance  of  entrapping  Magdalen's  sister 
was  the  next  chance  to  try.  Mrs.  Lecount 
ordered  a  cup  of  tea ;  opened  her  writing-case ; 
and  began  the  rofugh  draught  of  a  letter  to  be 
sent  to  Miss  Yanatone  the  elder  by  the  morrow's 
post. 

So  the  day's  skirmish  ended.  The  heat  of  the 
battle  was  yet  to  come. 


IGNORAMUS  AT  THE  EXHIBITION. 

Not  content  with  showing  me  the  machinery,* 
which  I  understood  no  better  after  their  expla- 
nation than  I  did  before,  another  of  my  scientific 
friends  insisted  on  taking  me  throu^  the 
Eastern  Annexe,  to  enligliten  me  coneemincr  the 
uses  of  the  various  chemicals  stored  up  there. 
I  submitted:  how  could  I  do  otherwise  r 

Off  we  went,  through  the  colonial  courts ; 
past  the  monkeys  and  snakes  of  British  Guiana 
and  the  Maltese  stone-work  ami  filigree  silver; 
past  the  Australian  wood  trophy  and  the  Cana- 
dian long-necked  bottles  of  golden  petroleum  or 
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rock  oil*-just  glancing  at  the  vases,  and  jiigs,  and 
tables,  and  tazzas  of  black  marble  from  Berb^< 
shire ;  and  finally  bringing  up  before  a  ceri;ain 
case,  where  some  pretty  thmgs  were  to  be 
seen.. 

First,  there  was  some  nitrate  of  uranium—not 
that  I  luiow  what  nitrate  of  uranium  is,  only  that 
it  is  very  like  exceedingly  yellow  badey-su|(ar.  It 
is  used  chiefly  for  glass^taining  and  paintin^^  on 
enamel  Uranium  was  first  discovered  by  Klap- 
roth  in  1789,  but  found  now  to  be  oomparatively 
common  in  the  Cornwall  tin  mines  and  among 
the  lead  and  silver  veins  of  Saxony.  Then 
there  were  two  big  vessels  of  pUtinum;  the  one 
an  alembic  (what  an  old  alchemist's  won! !),  and 
the  other  a  boiler  for  rectifvin^  sulphuric  acid, 
and  worth  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds, 
without  the  tubes.  Platinum  is  esaentially  the 
chemist's  metal,  and  the  most  useful  that  he  has. 
Fire  does  not  melt  it,  unless  at  the  most  out- 
rageous and  almost  unattainable  ferocity;  air 
and  water  do  not  touch  it ;  it  can  be  neated 
to  a  white  heat  and  still  retain  its  polish ;  and 
the  only  acid  that  dissolves  it,  is  the  nitro- 
muriatic.  What  the  analytical  world  did  when 
it  was  not,  no  one  now  can  understand.  Pla- 
tinum is  rarely  found  in  masses,  only  in  grains 
or  spangles,  for  the  most  part  not  so  large  as 
linseed,  sometimes  as  large  as  hempseed,  and 
sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  as  big  as  peas.  But 
there  have  been  tremendous  giants— just  one  or 
two— to  show  what  platinum  can  do  if  it  likes. 
The  largest  bit  seen  hitherto  is  in  this  very 
Eastern  Annexe  of  ours.  It  b  an  irregular 
mass  about  a  foot  long,  and  from  five  to  six 
inches  deep,  weighing  three  thousand  two 
hundred  ounces,  or  two  hundred  pounds.  Up 
to  the  advent  of  this  metallic  son  of  Anak, 
the  prize  piece  was  one  of  twenty-one 
pounds'  weiglit,  brought  froin  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, and  now  in  the  famous  Demidoff  ca- 
binet;  then  there  was  another,  over  eleven 
pounds,  abo  found  in  the  Ural  Mountains  in  the 
year  1827 ;  and  one  in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Madrid,  larger  than  a  turkey's  egg,  and  brought 
from  the  gold  mine  of  Condoto,  at  Ciioco,  in 
Peru;  and  another  from  the  same  place,  weigh- 
ing more  than  two  ounces  avoirdupois,  which 
Humboldt  presented  to  the  cabinet  of  Berlin 
All  these  were  mighty  in  their  day,  when  coio- 
pared  to  the  lins^  and  hempseed  of  ordinaig 
growths ;  but  what  are  they  now  in  the  presenoc 
of  a  leviathan  weighing  two  hundred  pounds  f 
PUtinum — a  minor  silver,  from  "  phita,"  whid 
means  silver,  according  to  the  Spaniards— ii 
found  principally  in  the  company  of  gold ;  anc 
when  first  brougnt  to  Europe,  m  1748,  was  called 
"  white  gold,"  m  recognition  of  the  many  nobh 
properties,  which  seem  to  make  it  akin  to  th< 
royal  metaL  For  it  is  so  malleable  that  it  can  b( 
beaten  into  leaves  thin  enough  to  be  blown  abouj 
add  floated  anywhere  hj  toe  breath— just  iik| 
gold-leaf,  m  fact;  and  it  is  so  ductile  (I  aa 
obliged  to  use  these  hard  words,  but  I  don't  likl 
them),  that  Dr.  WoUaston  made  a  wire  of  it  m 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  two-thousandih  pa| 
of  an  inch;  while  its  tenacity  h  proved  by  tli 
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fact  that  a  vire,  one-eighteentli  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  can  support  a  weight  of  three  hundred 
and  sixtr-one  pounds.  So,  alter  all,  it  has  a 
right  to  be  called  white  cold,  and  of  royal  atand- 
ing  in  the  metallic  world.  It  is  osea  in  orna- 
mental porcelain,  to  pre  a  steely  lustre  to 
figures  and  surfaces,  as  gold  is  used  to  gild 
them ;  and  a  certain  preparation  called  platinum 
black — how  made  I  don't  in  the  least  compre- 
hend— can  be  used  for  fumigating  rooms,  by 
giving  them  the  odour  of  vinegar  if  spread  upon 
a  watch-glass  moistened  with  alcohol ;  and  if 
introduced  into  a  mixture  of  air  and  inflammable 

fis,  causes  an  explosion  as  if  it  were  fire  itself, 
ut  its  chief  use  is  for  chemical  cups  and  vessels. 
As  we  went  further  I  saw  some  ''platinum 
salts,"  which  looked  like  sugared  bonbons ;  and 
some  granulated  melted  puitiuum,  for  all  the 
world  like  the  new  American  com  sweetmeat ; 
and  some  blood-red  platinum  something;  and 
one  very  beautiful  ingot,  perfectly  pure,  all 
hacked  and  cut  like  a  rock,  but  a  little  dusky 
looking,  and  neither  like  steel  nor  silver.  Then 
there  was  a  lovely  bit  of  granulated  silver,  like 
frosted  rock-work,  white  and  moony,  obtained  by 
pourin'^  melted  silver  into  water ;  and  another 
bit  of  like  form,  appearance,  and  generation — 
only  this  was  yellow  ^Id  instead  of  moonlight 
coloured  silver — ^the  sister  and  the  brother  keep- 
mg  guard  at  each  side  of  the  case. 

Tben  there  was  the  aluminum  case  with  its 
great  goreed  falcon  cast  in  one  piece,  and  other 
tbinp  full  of  interest  and  information.  Alu- 
mimum,  or  aluminum,  as  it  ought  to  be  spelt, 
is  what  chemists  call  the  ''metallic  base'  of 
cUy,  as  alumina  is  the  "earth"  and  alum  the 
"  salt ;"  the  metal  of  the  ordinary  common  clay 
of  the  fields  and  wolds,  where  it  has  lain  un- 
noticed and  undiscovered  from  Adam's  day  to 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's  and  Wohler's,  while  mil- 
lions of  generations  have  walked  heedless  over 
it,  and  not  even  chemists  have  suspected  that 
they  had  a  precious  metal  at  their  fee^.  It  is 
only  quite  of  late  vears  that  it  has  been 
made  use  of;  but  lately  the  whole  woman  world 
has  decked  itself  out  in  those  pretty  li^ht  silver- 
grev  ornaments,  which  are  to  be  bought  for  a 
trifle,  but  which  look  well  and  simple  when  their 
form  is  good.  They  have  been  trying  to  make 
aluminum  do  more  serious  service  than  make 
brooches  and  buckles  and  buttons;  they  have  pro- 
posed it  for  pianoforte  wires,  chemical  balances, 
barometers,  &c.,  and  they  have  found  it  good  for 
reflectors — better,  indeed,  than  silver— -oecause 
it  does  not  blacken  or  tarnish,  even  when  placed 
in  a  solution  of  sulphur ;  and  they  have  been 
concocting  a  very  beautiful  looking  metal,  which 
they  call  "aluminum  bronze,"  an  alloy  of  alu- 
minum and  copper,  and  which  they  say  like- 
wise does  not  tarnish.  But  can  copper  be  mixed 
with  anything  and  not  get  dull  and  dirty? 
Aluminum  is  marvellously  light,  a  sixth  only  of 
the  weight  of  silver,  and  so  little  resonant  that 
a  huge  bell  as  big  as  Big  Ben  would  give  out 
only  a  tiny  little  tinkle,  very  sweet  and  silvery, 
but  utterly  useless  as  a  tocsin  or  a  warning. 
The  ruby,  sapphire,  oriental  amethyst,  topaz,  and 


emerald,  are  all  nothing  but  the  crystallisatioii 
of  aluminum,  or  alumina  rather ;  bits  of  mere 
clay  and  mari,  coloured  in  various  proportions 
with  oxide  of  iron ;  ninety-ei^ht  of  dav  (alumina), 
and  the  remaining  two  portions  diviaed  between 
the  colouring  matter  and  minute  fractions  of 
something  else !  This  alumma,  or  the  "  earth  of 
clay,"  is  the  chief  oonstitttent  in  the  fine  porce- 
Iain  clay  or  kaolin  used  in  our  higher  manufac- 
tures, giving  it  ductility  in  working,  and  tenacity 
in  bak^ ;  it  is  also  a  mordant — UiaX  is,  fastens 
certain  colours  on  to  printed  dotbs  and  calicoes ; 
and  the  painters'  colours  called  lakes  are  colours 
prepared  with  alumina.  Pottery  and  colours 
are  the  chief  uses  to  which  we  have  put  alumina 
as  yet ;  and  the  creation  of  some  of  the  most 
precious  gems  is  one  of  the  smallest  uses  to 
which  ft  has  been  put  by  nature. 

Then  comes  the  "  salt"  or  alum,  which  is  got 
out  of  alumina  by  some  tremendous  process 
utterly  unintelligibie  to  the  uninitiated.  Alum 
is  represented  in  the  Eastern  Annexe  by  a  huge 
white  serpent  with  a  red  ton^e,  a  large  white 
dirty-looking  open-worked  commn,  ana  by  big 
blue  and  red  crowns  and  runic  crosses,  just  like 
the  children's  baskets  to  be  had  for  sixpence  at 
the  bazaar,  only  on  a  magnified  scale.  But  alum  is 
a  very  beautiful  thing  after  all ;  as  for  the  "  hair- 
salt  alum,"  or — let  me  take  breath  and  mind  my 
spelling — "schistose  sulphate  of  magnesia,"  it  is 
one  of  the  most  lovely  little  dainty  feathery  bits 
of  scientific  nature  to  be  found  in  the  building; 
but  I  own  I  slacken  a  little  in  my  admiration 
when  I  learn  that  hair-salt  alum,  or  schistose 
sulpliate  of  magnesia,  is  nothing  but  my  old 
enemy,  Epsom  salts,  in  a  more  refined  form  and 
with  a  grander  name.  This  f  rey  and  speckled 
mealy-looking  stuff  is  what  aJum  is  made  from, 
and  is  called  alum  schistose ;  it  is  not  ugly, 
though  nothing  like  the  soft  frosted  work  of  the 
hair-salt  alum.  Alum  has  various  uses ;  among^ 
them,  it  makes  wood  incombustible ;  gives  hard- 
ness to  candles ;  clears  turbid  water  ^o  not  the 
Chinese  clear  their  worst  and  most  brackish 
waters  by  a  lump  of  alum  properly  propor- 
tioned?) ;  it  is  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing  lea- 
ther, and  in  the  silvering  and  lacquering  trades  ; 
a  pinch  put  into  a  churn  bewitched,  and  when 
the  butter  wiU  not  "come,"  separates  the  water 
from  the  cream  and  produces  the  result — ^butter; 
it  is  an  antidote  to  the  painters'  disease — the 
lead  cholic ;  is  a  mordant  in  dyeing  and  printing 
calicoes ;  is  used  by  book-makers  in  their  paste, 
and  by  London  bakers  in  their  bread  (the 
wretches !)  ;  and  it  was  the  cause  of  a  monster 
chimney,  a  huge  fortune,  and  a  damat^ing  law- 
suit, when  the  Pendleton  people  tried  to  pull 
down  Mr.  Spence's  chimney — three  hundred  feet 
high — which  he  had  built  for  his  "ammouia 
alum  works"  at  Manchester,  declaring  that  they 
would  not  be  poisoned  by  the  fumes,  let  what 
would  be  the  consequences — ^the  manufacture  of 
alum  not  being  considered  tlie  most  savoury 
imaginable.  This  same  Mr.  Spenoe  exhibits  a 
lump  of  alum,  of  three  tons  and  a  half  weight, 
natural  size;  and  a  noble  white  mammoth  it  is. 
Presently  we  come  upon  a  case  where  a  mag- 
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nificent  gold-green  crystal  crown,  like  nothing 
in  nature  ever  yet  beheld,  challenges  public  ad- 
miration as  **  acetate  of  rosaniline."  And  now 
I  am  coming  upon  dangerous  ground.  The 
metals  were  all  very  well,  and  eyen  I,  a  con- 
fessed ignoramus,  could  make  out  something 
about  them ;  but  now  when  we  are  diving  deeper 
into  the  chemical  labyrinth,  I  must  hold  my  end 
of  the  clue  veryfirm,  not  to  get  utterly  lost  and 
bewildered.  Well,  this  gold-green  crown  is 
called  rosaniline ;  and  rostmiline  is  anilme  that 
turns  a  briglit  rose-red  in  alcohol ;  and  aniline 
is  got  from  the  "  basic  oil  of  coal-tar,"  whatever 
that  mar  be,  and  also  in  any  quantity  from  in- 
digo. This  gold-green  crown  is  yery  curious 
and  very  lovely.  It  is  worth  about  four  hundred 
pounds  (at  first  the  report  went  that  it  was 
worth  a  thousand),  and  one  grain  of  it  would  dve 
a  bucketful  of  water,  deep  magenta;  and  the 
whole  crown  itself  would  dye  tne  Thames  ma- 
genta from  the  sea  to  its  source.  Aniline  is  the 
material  whence  have  been  got  the  last  two 
fashionable  colours,  mauve  and  maeenta.  A 
little  way  off,  is  a  large  bronze-coloured  cylinder, 
called  "  solid  purple  aniline,"  worth  eight  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  capable  of  dyeing  a  nation's 
wardrobe  the  best  shade  of  mauve.  Mauve  was 
originally  sold  at  its  weight  in  gold,  for  all  that 
it  was  made  of  dirty  baa-smelling  coal-tar ;  but 
the  secret  has  been  found  out  now,  and  mauve 
and  magenta  fetch  no  more  than  some  other  dyes, 
though  in  the  end  a  little  dearer,  beciiuse  more 
fugitive  than  many  others.  In  this  case  there 
are  glass  cups  holding  various  coloured  anilines : 
green,  and  olue,  and  yellow,  and  dull  red,  and 
purple,  and  dirty-looking  mauve,  all  products  of 
this  basic  oil  of  coal-tar  under  different  condi- 
tions ;  as  "  precipitated,"  and  "  oxalate,'*  and 
"sulphate,"  and  " chloride,"  and  " arseniaJbe," 
and  "  crystallised ;"  only  I  cannot  fit  the  name 
and  condition  together.  Then  there  is  some 
"  magenta  powder,"  a  beautiful  mass  of  rainbow- 
coloured  grains,  like  crushed  peacock  ore ;  and 
a  curious  blue  fluid  called  ameline,  which  the 
label  tells  us  is  also  got  out  of  aniline;  and 
there  are  aniline  orange,  and  aniline  deep  purple, 
and  cyanine  blue  from  aniline,  and  opaline  blue 
from  aniline ;  and  all  these  last  are  liquids,  and 
very  bright  and  clear.  There  is  another  very 
brilliant  colour  got  from  coal-tar,  called  rosolic 
acid,  which,  if  any  one  could  fix  as  a  dye,  would 
make  his  fortune.  But  as  yet  rosolic  acid  is 
fugitive  and  shy,  and  fades  away  after  a  few 
hours'  exposure  to  the  light.  But  it  is  such  a 
crimson !  A  blood-red  £mask  rose  would  look 
pale  beside  it. 

Then  there  are  two  crystal  columns,  which 
make  part  of  Cinderella's  story  quite  possible. 
One  is  a  magnificent  collection  of  eight-sided 
eorgeous  yellow  crystals ;  the  other  of  blood  red ; 
tlie  first  is  called  the  yellow  prussiatc  of  potash, 
the  second  the  red  prussiate  of  potash,  and  is 
made  from  the  yellow.  Yery  pand  and  glorious 
the  colours  of  both  1  A  maiden  adorned  with 
gems  of  these  prussiates  would  outshine  an 
Eastern  queen  for  magnificence  of  jewellery ;  but 
fling  a  cup  of  water  over  her,  0  spiteful  eldest 


sister,  or  malignant  fairy  uninvited  at  her  birth, 
and  the  guards  would  see  nothing  but  a  poor 
little  beggar-girl,  with  never  a  ruby  or  an  ame- 
thyst upon  her.  For,  water  dissolves  our  prus- 
siate ot  potash  gems  as  quickly  as  it  woula  dis- 
solve a  few  grains  of  salt  or  sugar.  These 
prussiates  are  got  out  of  hoofs  of  cattle,  blood, 
waste  bits  of  skin,  horns,  hides,  old  woollen 
rags,  and  even  dried  fungus.  The  yellow  prus- 
siate makes  the  well-known  "Prussian  blue" 
when  mixed  with  iron  salt ;  though  I  confess, 
privately,  I  do  not  know  what  iron  salt  is 
exactly.  Potash  does  a  great  deal  in  the  world. 
There  is,  first  of  all,  oxalate  of  potash,  better 
known  as  salts  of  lemon,  that  is,  a  mixture  of 
potash  and  oxalic  acid ;  and  there  is  pearlash, 
that  is  roasted  potash,  with  all  the  carbon  and 
sulphur  roasted  out  of  it ;  and  there  is  caustic 
potash,  which  seems  to  be  something  like  the  uni- 
versal solvent,  and  can  dissolve  almost  anything, 
whether  flint  or  silk,  sulphur  or  wool.  It  shouGi 
never  be  touched  with  the  tongue  or  fingers, 
unless  you  are  desirous  of  a  bum  and  a  blister. 
Then  there  is  carbonate  of  potash,  or  salts  of 
tartar,  which  helps  to  make  effervescing  drinks, 
and  citrate  of  potash,  which  is  merely  citric  acid 
and  that  same  potash  carbonate,  in  its  fizzinff 
state  called  effervescing  lemonade  and  kali ;  ana 
nitrate  of  potash,  otherwise  called  nitre  and 
saltpetre,  good  for  coming  rounds  of  beef  and 
making  gunpowder;  and  bitartrate  of  potash, 
which  IS  cream  of  tartar,  good  for  cooling  heated 
blood,  and  got  from  the  fermenting  process  of 
wines — called  red  or  white  argol,  according  to 
the  colour  of  the  wine  fermenting.  And  pot- 
ash generally  is  the  "  salts"  of  ve^tables,  the 
largest  proportion  of  which  exists  in  the  ^mi- 
tory,  and  the  smallest  in  the  wood  of  the  pine. 
Its  metallic  base  is  the  metal  called  potassium, 
and  the  iodide  of  potassium,  which  is  a  certain 
preparation  of  iodine  and  carbonate  of  potash,  is 
one  of  the  prime  a^nts  in  the  photographer's 
studio,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  also  often  to  be 
seen  in  certain  scrawling  hieroglyphics  on  medi- 
calprescriptions. 

Go  a  little  further  and  you  will  see  a  mass  of 
white  ffrains  and  crystals,  called  oxalic  acid, 
originally  got  out  of  the  sorrel  plants,  but, 
because  there  is  not  enough  sorrel  in  the  world, 
now  made  from  sawdust,  neated  with  a  mixture 
of  caustic  soda  and  potash.  John  Dale,  of 
Manchester,  makes  seven  tons  a  week  of  oxalic 
acid,  and  sells  it  for  ninepenoe  the  pound, 
though  formerly  it  was  ruinously  dear — to  the 
great  saving  of  calico  printers,  who  use  it  as  a 
discharging,  not  colouring  or  fixing,  agent. 
Gxalio  acia  whitens  linen  and  top-boots,  takes 
out  fruit-stains,  and  is  obtained  from  starch, 
gum,  sugar,  and  treacle,  as  well  as  from  heated 
sawdust.  Near  at  hand  is  a  grand  lump  of 
white-streaked  blue-green  copperas,  of  marvel- 
lous beauty,  if  of  common  uses,  for  it  is  only  a 
"  salt"  made  by  copper  and  sulphur  in  certain 
combinations,  and  called  blue  vitriol  and  blue 
stone  by  the  world  at  the  laboratory  door.  But 
then,  indeed,  the  emerald  or  royal  malacliite  is 
only  flint  and  carbonate  of  lime  coloured  with 
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oxide  of  copper ;  while  the  Uaisfa  nakchite  is 
pure  carbonate  of  cai»per ;  and  that  ioTelj  pea- 
cook  ore  of  all  imaginable  eoloofs,  saiichiy  soat- 
lered  tfarongh  ibe  Bum  Bnxra  mtnee,  is  copper 
pyiitea ;  and  that  queer-looking  mass  is  arseniate 
of  copper,  or  copper  and  arsenic,  the  crystals  of 
which  smell  of  garlic  when  heated,  and  nm  into 
metal  when  burnt  to  death  with  cbarooal  as  their 
companion. 

Very  different  in  its  different  eonditioas  is 
that  one  same  substance— phosphonis.  As  phos- 
phorus, pure  and  simple,  the  soft  white  waxy- 
looking  residue  of  burnt  bones,  it  takes  ftrem 
the  open  air,  and  br  the  heat  of  the  hand  alone ; 
and  by  a  strange  bit  of  homceopathic  revenge, 
though  itself  the  product  of  bones,  in  its  use  and 
manufacture  it  aestroys  the  iaiw^bones  of  work- 
men. As  amorphous  or  red  phosnhoms,  that 
is,  common  pliosphorus  highly  heatca  and  stirred, 
it  will  not  Uke  &re  save  under  certain  apodal 
chemical  combinations,  and  is  so  thoroughly  in- 
nocent that  it  may  be  eaten  with  impunity. 
This  amoTf^ous  phosphorus  is  the  secret  of 
our  new  safety-matches,  for  nothing  in  the  way 
of  friction  can  make  them  ignite  unless  th^  tae 
rubbed  en  their  own  pecuuar  sand-paper — the 
sand-paper  being  phospliorisedy.and  the  matehes 
tipped  with  sulphur  and  chlorate  of  potash, 
winch  is  the  only  combination  tending  to  flame. 
Wherefore,  because  of  its  hanulessness  in  the 
making,  and  its  safety  in  the  using,  amorphous 
phosphorus  is  to  be  patronised  for  matches  in- 
stead of  the  deadly  and  dangerous  form  of  bone 
ci'sence  employed.  Phosphoric  acid  has  lately 
been  founa  to  be  good  for  the  oyer-tosked 
brain ;  being,  in  fact,  the  reparative  power  of  the 
brain,  and  tne  eause  of  healthy  mind-work. 

Then  there  is  a<vast  deal  to  be  said  on  this 
white  pleasant-looking  stdff  called  soda ;  to  be 
had  from  certain  mineral  waters,  or  from  the 
ashes  of  the  seaside  plant,  salsola — soda— so 
largely  cultivated  by  the  Spaniards  at  Alicante, 
and  when  burnt  known  as  sweet  barilla — or  from 
the  burnt  sea^weed  known  as  kelp,  whieh  now, 
however,  is  chiefly  used  for  giving  iodine.  Le 
Blanc  was  the  flrst  manufacturer  of  soda,  having 
Philippe  £gaKt6  for  his  partner,  bat  poor  Le 
Blanc  did  not  make  a  fortune,  as  some  others 
have  done  lately,  and  shot  himself  in  despair, 
when  poverty  clutched  him  too  tightly  by  the 
throat.  Now,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  tons 
are  made  weekly,  to  the  devastation  and  de- 
struction of  theyegetable  world  for  miles  round. 
But  no  soda  manufacturer  could  get  out  of  the 
fatal  consequences  of  scorched  grass  and  poi- 
soned trees,  till  Mr.  Gossage  invented  some- 
thing— ^unintelligible  to  me  what— for  oollect- 
ing  the  muriatic  acid  gas,  which  does  aU  the 
mischief.  If  the  manufacturer  will  build  a  good 
Gossnge  tower,  the  making  of  soda  need  not 
absolutely  destroy  every  bit  of  vegetable  life  as 
far  as  the  vapour  of  the  muriatic  acid  can  reach. 
Every  one  knows  what  soda  is,  from  the  laun- 
dress at  her  tub  to  the  afflicted  with  "acid," 
who  keeps  his  little  paper  of  carbonate  of  soda 
beside  him  as  a  usual  after-dinner  corrective; 
but  every  one  does  not  know  that  this  pure 


white  innoeent  lump  is  onstie  aodo,  and  that^if 
you  touch  it,  your  flesh  'will  be  burnt  to  the 
bone ;  nor  that  this  white  mass,  caUed  sodium, 
the  "flMtalHc  base"  of  soda,  would,  if  broken  in 
the  air,  go  off  into  a  flame,  and  that  water 
kindles  it,  and  noihing  p«rts  it  out  again.  Then 
there  are  some  long  silky  ciystab  Tos&ved,  called 
palladium  saits,  and  some  long  silky  eiystals  of 
pure  scailet,  called  iodide  of  merouty;  and 
speoimens  of  gold  and  goldJeaf,  white,  gr^ikmh» 
yellow,  and  copoery,  rhubarlHSoloiirea,  brown 
(for  gilding  porcelain),  and  heroic  fed — ^the  gold- 
leaf  made  of  the  best  gold,  else  it  will  not  ham- 
mer into  sufficient  thinness,  but  breaks  and  goes 
off  into  flakes,  and  cannot  he  beaten  into  its 
hundred  square  feet  of  leaf  from  the  ingot  of  one 
square  inch  or  one  onnee  (troy) ;  and  g:littering 
spangles  of  native  ^Id,  and  a  few  specimens  of 
Welsh  quartz,  I  thmk  it  was,  with  actually  half 
a  dozen  ntinute  scales  of  sold  glittering  through 
the  grey !  and  pretty  rode  of  quite  pure  gold; 
and  gold  dissolved  by  chlorine,  very  bright,  and 
used  in  photognxphy. 

And  then  there  are  the  silver  specimens — 
silver  dissolved  in  nitric  add,  making  the  nitrate 
of  silver—also  for  jrfiotogvaphers'  use;  called 
lunar  causticwhen  melted,. aixi  capable  of  Uaek- 
eni^  any  amonnt  of  flesh ;  and  there  is  the  ease 
of  German  silver,  which  is  a  dull  nriztBie  of 
niokel  and  copper,  and  not  to  be  encouraged  by 
the  lovers  of  the  beautiful ;  and  speciaiens  of 
sulphur ;  and  a  pretty  pale-yellow  powder  catted 
tannin,  and  anotner,  paler  still,  called  gallic  <aoid^ 
and  gallic  eoid  crystallised;  all  got  from  oak- 
gails  and  used  for  dyeing.  And  there  .is  :a 
crystallised  hoUow  spbne  of  bismuth,  good,  as 
the  "  sub-nitrate,**  for  makingpearl-white,  wliich 
pearl-white  is  used  by  ladies  tor  their  faces,  by 
potters  for  their  enamelling,  and  by  doctors  for 
"  oordalria,^'  or  heart-ache  of  some  kind  ;  also^ 
with  a  sOght  difference  of  preparatbn,  good  for 
making  aninyisible  ink,  to  be  brought  out  by- 
plunging  the  paper  written  on,  in  water.  This 
nitrate  of  bismuth  mixed  with  tin  makes  a  mor- 
dant for  all  violet  tints  in  oalieo  printing.  And 
there  is  another  orvstaUised  hollow  sphere,  soft 
and  waxen,  but  this  is  only  camphor,  about 
which  I  do  not  think  it  worth  wlide  to  cudgel 
my  brains,  beyond  the  yery  patent  example  of 
camphor  balls  for  winter  chaps ;  and  ^a  giWish- 
coloured  half  hollow  sphere,  ervstali^Bed,  of 
muriate  of  thebaia— what  is  that? — ^to  be 
noticed  because  of  its  beauty,  and  Jtnother, 
lighter  coloured,  of  like  form,  dose  to  it,  called 
papaverine,  and  another  of  codeine,  laiger  and 
lignter  still,  and  a  lump  of  morphia  pme  white : 
and  I  believe  all  come  from  the  same  mother, 
and  mean  the  same  thing,  namely,  the  essence 
of  poppy,  or  opium  uncier  scientiflc  disguises. 
Then  there  is  a  -very  pretty  bit  «f  antimony, 
called  star  regulus,  like  a  dusky  bit  of  tarnished 
silver  with  fem-leayes  'engraved  on  it,  and  a 
column  of  crude  antimony,  like  a  stalactite 
oolunm,  and  printers'  type  oast  from  the  metal 
alloyed ;  for  type-casting  and  eyc-bUckening  are 
the  two  principal  uses  of  antimony  that  I  know  of. 

A    large    ugly   brownish-grey    muahroom- 
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shaped  mass  of  corrosiye  sublimate  seems  to  me 
like  the  clicmical  "correspondence"  of  lions  and 
tigers,  and  all  other  noxious  animals  of  the 
jungle ;  while  tiiis  huge  ciystallisation  of  calomel, 
the  offspring  of  corrosive  sublimate,  makes  one 
shudder  at  the  remembrance  of  all  the  lives  its 
snaky  deadliness  has  lost  to  the  world.  A  case 
of  terrible  medicmes  is  at  my  ell)0w.  Jalap, 
and  camomile,  and  henbane,  and  rhubarb,  and 
bark,  and  colocynth,  and  aconite,  gentian,  and 
colchicum — brown  and  nasty^and  Selladonna  of 
a  dull  olive,  and  extract  of  cleavers,  and  sickly- 
coloured  hemlock  got  from  the  tiowermg  plant, 
kU  sticky-looking  treacly  masses,  not  fluia,  but 
bearing  in  their  very  look  the  ugly  nature  of 
their  action.  And  then  there  is  a  case  of  un- 
guents ;  one  a  sickly  green,  "unguentum  conii," 
conium  being  the  "volatile  base"  (!)  of  hem- 
lock, with  very  many  others,  unintelligible  to  me. 
Some  of  the  iJottles  are  pretty;  for  instance,  the 
bluish  phosphate  of  iron,  and  the  nurple-blue 
litmus,  and  the  golden-looking  iodiae  of  lead, 
and  the  steel-bright  crystals  of  iodin.  precip., 
and  the  carnation-coloured  hydrarg.  biniodid; 
but  I  have  not  the  faintest  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  these  last  words,  or  what  the  bottbs 
really  contain. 

But  the  artists'  colour-cases  are  still  the  most 
beautiful !  Has  any  one  ever  seen  anything 
like  Winsor  and  Newton's  cups  of  chromes, 
and  carnations,  and  scarlet  lakes,  and  royal 
blues,  and  paler  azures,  and  msolent  orange,  and 
purples,  and  greens,  and  snowy  knubbles  of 
nake  white,  and  primrose  daintiness,  and  crim- 
sons toud  and  fierce  as  a  war-cry,  and  pinks 
tender  and  loving  as  a  young  girl  ?  The  gems 
of  colour  lie  in  tnat  case  of  the  Eathbone-place 
magicians ;  and  if  Linnell  puts  our  eyes  out 
with  his  Surrey  sunsets,  it  is  here  that  we  find 
the  cause. 

And  now  I  have  done  with  all  the  scientific 
chemicals,  for  my  chemical  friend  is  disgusted 
with  my  ignorance  ;  and  I  go  wandering  alone 
about  tne  wax-candles,  coloured,  painted,  and 
moulded,  and  fit  only  for  the  altars  of  monster 
cathedrals ;  and  up  to  the  cases  of  wax-flowers, 
where  dreamy  thoughts  of  bees  and  a  summer's 
day  among  the  lanes,  and  hedge-roses,  and  honey- 
suckles, and  the  sheep-dog  barking  on  the  fefis 
in  the  distance,  hang  like  an  atmosjshere  about 
them ;  and  I  look  at  the  dyed  grass  flowers ;  and 
at  the  fishing  flies ;  md  at  rears'  transparent 
soap ;  and  at  that  ugly  looking  block  of  primrose 
soap,  more  like  common  brown  than  primrose ; 
and  at  the  statuettes  done  in  soap — our  Queen 
and  the  rest  of  them  in  mottled  or  curd,  with  red 
and  blue  streaks  across  their  faces ;  and  at  the 
oink  and  yellow  crystallised  spermaceti,  very 
flaky,  soft,  and  fairy-like.  And  near  to  them  I 
learn  something  of  the  purification  of  sperm  oil, 
and  how  it  pa.sses  from  the  "  crude  or  body  oil" 
through  the  conditions  of  "  head  matter"  and 
•*  bagged  sperm"  to  finally  culminate  in  that 
clear  golden  fluid,  bright  and  beautiful  and  fit 
for  home  use.  Then  1  taste  Thorley's  aromatic 
compound,  which  he  lets  fall  into  a  little  trougii, 
like  the  trough  of  a  bird-cage,  and  I  do  not 


think  it  deHcrous,  though  cows  and  horses  mav ; 
and  I  smell  the  hops,  which  is  a  fresh  and  \r hole- 
some  perfume ;  *  and  I  admire-  the  new  method  of 
breeding  wheat,  and  the  lift  which  Darwin'stlieotY 
of  selection  seems  to  have  got  thereby;  and  I  look 
longingly  at  the  biscuits,  and  the  sugar-plums, 
and  the  crystallised  fruits,  and  the  cut  bride- 
cake, with  its  luscious  top  of  snow,  and  midland 
of  creamy  loam,  lying  on  the  rich  and  solid  basis 
of  its  primitive  formation ;  and  I  have  a  tender  in- 
terest in  the  chocolate  oases,  and  I  feel  a  cannibal 
with  respect  to  those  little  men  and  women  in 
soft  brown,  and  would  Kke  to  try  that  old  shoe, 
or  even  that  miniature  bird-cage ;  and  then  they 
give  me  a  dozen  different  perfumes  at  the  perfu- 
mery stands,  each  one  of  which  neutralises  the 
other,  until  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  decidedly 
unpleasant ;  and  I  wonder  how  those  bottles  of 
jelly  would  turn  out  if  my  cook  had  one  for  a 
gala  dav;  and  whether  the  coloured  gelatine 
would  oe  good  to  eat;  and  what  the  fruit 
essences  are  made  o^knowing  that  they  are  not 
made  of  fruit,  but  of  some  monstrous  compound, 
with  a  name  no  one  can  spell,  and  an  origin 
no  one  can  fathom ;  and  I  have  larcenious  designs 
on  those  oddl;^-cut  pickles,  and  speculate  on 
their  flavour  with  ima^nary  cold  roast  beef ;  for 
the  truth  is  I  am  getting  hungry  and  tired,  and 
my  thou|lits*ape  wandering  in  a  iow^-bred  and 
unscientific  maimer  to  foodand  rest.  And  tlien 
faint  gushes  of  sickly  soup  come  in  from  the 
refreshment-room,  and  nearly  drive  me  to  de- 
spair, they  smell  so  appetising  and  suggestive ; 
and  I  do  not  dke  till  seven,  and  it  is  now  only 
half-past  four.  So  I  turn  my  attention  to  the 
vegetable  ivory  and  the  sheU-woric,  and  try  to 
feel  an  interest  in  both — wherein  1  signally  fail; 
and  I  look  -at  the  seeds  and  the  Indian  com, 
and  the  long  eatable-looking  starch,  and  the 
gums  and  the  glues  and  the  varnishes,  and 
wonder  how  they  ever  came  out  of  trees,  when 
they  look  so  like  stones  or  crystallised  pebbles ; 
and  then  I  sit  down  before  some  coloured  wools, 
and  wonder  how  much  arsenic  is  in  that  mar- 
vellously bright  green  ru^  overhead,  till  I  find 
myself  nodding,  and  a  policeman  saying  severely, 
"  Move  on ;  move  on." 

And  so  I  wander  out  and  homeward,  giving 
one  parting  ghmoe  at  all  these  wonders ;  and  in 
m;^  parting  glance  I  come  upon  a  case,  with  these 
thii^  contained :  dtmethy  parabanic  acid — some 
soft,  silveiy  crystals;  orcine — dark  flesh-red 
powder;  kinate  of  calcium — like  broken  loaf- 
sugar  ;  and  sparkling  crystals  and  spangles  of 
deep  salmon-coloured  orcine;  and  purru — like 
rhuWb  powder ;  and  silicate  of  soda— pale  blue 
crystals  below  and  brown  at  the  top,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  an  unhealthy  condition  for  silicate  of 
soda  to  be  in ;  and  another  silicate  of  soda — a 
bright  yellow  fluid;  and  santonin — also  bright 
yellow ;  and  hypophosphate  of  quinine  and  iron — 
a  pale  yellowish  brown;  and  pyrophosphate  of 
iron — green  and  not  bewitching.  And,  I  ask 
you  candidly — of  aJl  those  tired-looking  trailing 
women,  carrying  babies,  or  thumping  lagging  ' 
children — of  all  those  half-washed  men,  with 
their  mouths  open,  and  their  brains  not  over-phos- 
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phorised— nay,  even  of  all  those  smart  jronng 
ladies,  fresh  and  gay,  and  glib  with  last  night's 
opera»  or  Lord  Dundret^ry — how  many  have  un- 
derstood the  uses  of  that  case,  or  know  the 
English  of  one  single  thing  it  contained?  It 
may  be  all  very  clever  and  scientific ;  but  I  con- 
tend that  it  is  not  the  least  in  the  world  instruc- 
tive, and  that  a  few  good  honest  English  expla- 
nations would  have  been  of  ten  times  more 
benefit  to  tlie  sightseers. 


FROM  THE  WILDS. 

So  my  old  friend  recollects  me,  though  the  tide  of 

time  hath  cast 
Many  a  long  wild  wave  between  us,  since  we  hailed 

each  other  last, 
Yet  I  gloiy  in  the  feeling  that  your  love  is  not  es- 
tranged, 
That  the  boy-heart  beats  through  manhood  with  an 

ardour  all  unchanged; 
Dwelling  in  the  giant  city  'mid  its  shocks  of  worldly 

war, 
And  its  roaring  stream  of  traffic  bridged  by  ancient 

Temple-bar ; 
Turning  fVom  the  syren  pleasures,  from  the  sorrow 

and  the  strife, 
Still  your  memory  loves  to  wander  on  the  morning 

bills  of  life, 
Gaining  glimpses  of  the  glory  that  has  burned  to 

pass  away, 
As  the  dawn^s  wild  hectic  beauty  melts  into  sober  day. 

And  your  thoughts  are  often  with  me,  though  you 

cannot  well  divine 
How  the  scorching  blasts  of  trial  may  have  rudely 

shaken  mine ; 
But  my  friend  is  unforgotten.  Can  he  deem  affection 

less 
Where  it  bends  a  guardian  spirit  in  the  savage  wil- 
derness ? 
Where  it  reigns  all  undisputed,  feeling  nought  of 

earth's  alloy. 
Like  a  free  wild  thing  of  nature,  full  of  light  and  full 

of  joy? 
No !  the  friendship  of  our  boyhood  hath  no  change 

nor  turning  known, 
But  still  bums  strong  within  me,  leaping  up  to  meet 

your  own. 

Could  you  see  me  here  at  noonday,  half  a  satyr,  half 

a  clown, 
For  my  hands  are  hard  with  labour,  and  my  cheek 

is  darkly  brown ; 
Not  the  slender  youth  you  knew  me,  when  on 

shining  English  sands 
We  watched  the  ships  together  and  discoursed  of 

foreign  lands, 
When  our  aims  were  undecided,  and  the  golden 

future  seemed 
All  that  young  Imagination  in  her  heyday  ever 

dreamed. 

You  may  strive  for  fame  and  win  it,  /  can  only  hope 
to  share 

Such  poor  toil  and  such  poor  triumph  as  the  name- 
less exiles  bear, 

Fell  the  oak  and  rear  the  shanty,  die  amid  the  soli- 
tude. 

Where  the  sword-bright  river  flashes  from  its  sheath 
of  sombre  wood. 

Yei  I  know  not  who  is  better— ^ou  with  dreams  of 
fame  to  come. 

Or  myself,  whose  aspirations  in  this  awftd  bush  are 
dumb, 


For  the  dial-shadow  pointeth  to  the  grave  when  all 

is  past. 
And  our  toils,  though  high  or  humble,  only  seek  for 

rest  at  last. 


THE  COUNTRY  OF  MASANIBLLO. 

Almost  with  his  last  breath,  the  great  states- 
man who  was  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  Italy 
deplored  the  condition,  into  which  Naples  had 
been  plunged  by  ''  that  scoundrel  Perdinand'' — 
the  hero  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  indignant  denuncia- 
tions, and  the  father  of  him  who  fled  like  a 
spectre  before  the  daylight  of  Garibaldi's  ad- 
vance. "  There  are  now,"  said  Cavour,  wliile 
lyin^  on  his  bed  of  death,  "  no  longer  Lom- 
bards, nor  Piedmontese,  nor  Tuscans,  nor  Ro- 
magnols — we  are  all  Italians.  JBut  there  are 
still  Neapolitans.  There  is  much  corruption  in 
their  country;  but  it  is  not  their  fault,  poor 
people,  they  have  been  so  badly  governed!" 
Sucn  is  the  report  of  those  memorable  words, 
given  by  Cavour's  niece,  the  Countess  Ai fieri, 
in  a  recently  published  work  by  M.  William  de 
la  Eive,  entitled  Le  Comte  de  Cavour :  Sicits 
et  Souvenirs.  The  count  spoke  with  all  the  so- 
lemnity, the  tenderness,  the  awe,  and  the  sense 
of  responsibility,  of  a  man  who  knew  that  he 
had  but  few  more  moments  to  live ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  what  he  said  was  the  trutL  It  is 
one  of  the  most  fatal  qualities  of  a  despotism  such 
as  that  of  the  detestable  Neapolitan  Bourbons 
that  it  not  merely  tortures  the  bodies  of  its 
victims,  but  poisons  the  whole  national  life. 
Self-respect  oisappears  with  self-government; 
abject  servility  is  resorted  to  as  the  only  protec- 
tion apinst  the  caprices  of  a  cruel  and  irre- 
sponsible tyrant;  profligacy  becomes  the  re- 
source of  men  who,  from  not  being  allowed 
to  speak,  have  ahnost  ceased  to  think;  vio- 
lence, cowardliness,  and  greed,  are  soon  equally 
the  habits  of  the  rulers  and  the  ruled. 

What  Cavour  expressed  in  brief,  while  wait- 
ing the  Divine  summons  to  depart,  another 
Italian  nobleman  has  just  placed  before  the 
English  public  in  a  more  elaborate  form,  in  a 
style  singularly  vivid  and  dramatic,  and  from 
personal  observation  in  what  may  be  called  the 
infected  regions.  Count  Arrivabene,  the  author 
of  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel,  is  a  member  of 
an  old  Lombard  family  which  for  the  last  forty 
years  has  given  many  recruits  to  the  pa- 
triotic party  in  the  nortn  of  the  peninsula.  Aji 
Austrian  subject  by  birth,  an  English  subject  by 
adoption,  but  above  all  things  an  Italian,  the 
count  is  speciidly  qualified  to  instruct  English- 
men on  the  present  position  of  his  country, 
the  virtues  and  short-comings  of  his  country- 
men, and  the  necessities  of  the  future.  A  long 
residence  in  England  as  an  exile,  has  given  him 
such  a  command  of  our  language  that  lie  writes 
his  work  in  it  direct,  without  trusting  to  the 
somewhat  distorting  medium  of  translation; 
and  a  corresponding  knowledge  of,  and  sym- 
pathy with,  our  institutions  enable  him  to 
address  his  mind  to  the  task  in  a  spirit  pe- 
culiarly acceptable  to  Englishmen.     His  two 
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ample  Tolnmes  contain  an  account  of  the  won- 
derful events  which  have  occurred  in  Italy 
within  the  last  four  years ;  but  it  is  with  his  ac- 
count of  the  social  condition  of  the  south  that 
we  have  now  to  do.  The  battles  of  Lombardy, 
of  Sicily, 'of  Naples,  and  of  the  Papal  States, 
are  matters  of  history;  and  with  politics  we 
do  not  meddle  in  these  pages.  The  accuracy  of 
the  count's  yolames  will  not  be  doabtedf  by 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  work  from  whicn 
they  are  derived.  The  author,  it  is  true,  is  a 
Lombard,  and  a  strong  Lombard  feeling  per- 
vades his  mind.  Who  so  brave,  patriotic,  in- 
telligent, statesman-like,  gentle,  and  virtuous, 
as  tne  men  of  that  northern  province  re- 
cently belonging  entirely  to  Austria,  and  still 
in  one  small  fragment  languishing  beneath  the 
grip  of  the  Kaiser,  or  the  count  would  not  be  a 
man  proscribed  in  the  ancient  halls  of  his  race  ? 
It  has  been  a  characteristic  of  Italians  at  all 
times  to  dwell  with  undue  emphasis  on  what 
may  be  called  provincial  patriotism;  but  in 
Count  Arrivabene  this  is  balanced  by  a  manifest 
habit  of  fairness,  of  the  most  scrupulous  kind. 
The  fact,  moreover,  is  unquestionable,  that  the 
Lombard  population  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
peninsnhi,  and  has  done  priceless  service  in  the 
national  cause ;  but  our  author,  while  recording 
this  with  natural  pride,  does  not  forget  the 
glories  and  the  virtues  of  other  parts  of  the 
common  country,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Italy,  like  the  sometime  United  States  of 
America,  may  be  divided  into  two  grand  sec- 
tions, presenting  many  obvious  contrasts.  "  The 
North"  and  "the  South"  are  terms  having  a 
Transalpine  as  well  as  a  Transatbmtic  signifi- 
cation, only  with  this  vast  difference — ^that  the 
tendency  of  the  two  bodies  in  the  one  case  is  to 
cohesion,  and  in  the  other  to  separation.  Yet 
in  Italy  there  is  in  some  respects  a  much  more 
strongly  marked  distinction  oetween  the  North 
and  tne  South  than  exists  in  America.  The 
original  Italic  stock  in  the  North  has  been 
^eatly  and  most  adyantageously  qualified  by  the 
influx  of  Gothic  races — the  very  bone  and  smew 
of  the  modem  world ;  the  men  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  are  in  some  measure  Greek  in  their  origin, 
and,  though  not  without  a  Gothic  infusion  (for 
the  Vandals,  Normans,  and  Suabians  have  been 
there),  have  received  a  laree  element  of  Oriental 
and  semi-Oriental  blood,  which  they  seem  to  have 
assimilated  with  greater  readiness  than  the  Teu- 
tonic. Their  Greek  ancestry  should  have  made 
them  great;  but  the  Hellenes  have  not  shone  in 
the  modem  world,  and  they  ceased  to  be  the  do- 
minant race  even  in  ancient  times.  The  Greeks 
of  the  present  day  exhibit  something  of  an  Asiatic 
character;  and  the  Neapolitans  and  Sicilians 
bear  a  strong  family  likeness.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  contrast  between  the  latter  and  the 
Northern  Italians  is  most  palpable.  Though 
the  language  spoken  by  a  Ix)mbard  or  Tuscan 
and  by  a  Neapolitan  or  Sicilian  are  both  dialects 
of  Italian,  they  are  so  dissimilar  that  an  un- 
edncated  man  from  the  one  part  of  the  country 
is  absolutely  unable  to  understand  the  speech  of 


those  belon^ng  to  the  other  part.  The  personal 
characteristics  of  the  two  races  are  equally  dis- 
tinct. Neither  can  claim  a  monopoly  of  good 
qualities ;  but  the  North  is  certainly  far  more 
energetic,  strong,  educated,  and  self-reliant,  than 
the  South,  and  is  therefore  fitter  for  freedom 
and  self-government.  Cavour  saw  and  expressed 
the  truth  in  those  dying  words  of  his,  when 
he  said  that  the  Neapolitans  must  be  taught 
morality,  and  be  educated;  but  that,  in  the 
mean  while,  it  was  of  no  use  to  revile  them. 
They  are  the  children  of  a  long  succession  of 
governments  incalculably  vicious  and  degrading, 
and  it  is  to  their  credit  that  they  have  come  no 
worse  out  of  the  trial. 

Courage,  which  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  free- 
dom, is  not  so  widely  diffused  among  the 
Southern  as  among  the  Northern  Italians.  It 
is  true  that,  by  a  species  of  guerilla  warfare, 
the  Sicilians  kept  alive  the  insurrection  in  their 
island,  in  the  spring  of  I860»  until  the  arrival 
of  Garibaldi  and  his  heroes  changed  a  series  of 
desultory  operations  into  a  triumphant  cam- 
paign. "^But  the  Liberator  had  a  good  deid  of 
trouble  with  the  recruits  he  raised  on  the  spot. 
Our  countryman,  Colonel  Dunne,  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  "  Picciotti :" 
a  name  given  to  the  volunteers  supplied  by 
the  Sicilian  peasantry.  They  had  never  been 
under  fire,  and  at  the  taking  of  Melazzo  they 
flinched  unequivocally.  This  would  not  suit 
their  English  officer.  Donne  accordingly  re- 
sorted to  a  very  rough  device  for  urging  them 
to  the  combat.  He  literally  sabred  tuem  right 
and  left  wherever  he  found  them  hanging  back, 
being  at  least  determined  that  they  should  not 
save  their  lives  by  their  cowardice.  A  battalion 
of  this  regiment  was  at  one  time  skirting  the 
wall  of  a  garden  from  which  the  Neapolitan 
soldiers  were  directing  a  sharp  fire.  The  colonel 
ordered  one  of  his  companies  to  jump  over  the 
wall,  and  dislod^  the  enemy  from  the  enclosed 
space.  The  Picciotti  hesitated,  and  even  a 
vigorous  application  of  the  colonel's  sword 
faued  to  urge  them  on.  Donne  thereupon 
seized  two  of  his  lagging  men,  and  threw 
them  over  the  wall  into  the  garden,  repeat- 
ing^ the  operation  two  or  three  times.  Struck 
with  astonishment  and  consternation  at  this 
apparent  descent  from  the  sky  of  red-shirted 
Garibaldians  (though,  in  truth,  they  were  not 
worthy  of  that  name),  the  Neapolitans  exclaimed, 
"They  fly,  they  fly!"  and  straightway  began 
themselves  to  fly  also,  though  in  another  sense 
and  in  a  different  manner.  A  good  deal  should 
of  course  be  pardoned  in  young  troops,  to  whom 
the  perils  of  war  are  entirely  new.  The  annals 
of  all  nations,  if  honestly  written,  would  pro- 
bably furnish  instances  of  raw  recruits  waver- 
ing  when  opposed  to  disciplined  battalions; 
for  courage  is  as  much  a  habit  as  a  gift  of 
nature.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a 
very  extreme  instance  when  we  find  a  people 
sabred  by  a  foreigner  into  fighting  for  their  own 
freedom.  The  population  of  Melazzo,  more- 
over, left  the  town  durins  the  attack,  instead 
of  falling  on  the  rear  of  its  Neapolitan  defenders. 
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Count  Arrivabcne,  however,  attributes  this  pusil- 
lanimity to  the  demoralisation  purposely  encou- 
raged by  the  Bourbon  government,  ana  he  adds 
that  "  matters  are  in  a  mir  way  of  changing ;  for, 
since  Sicily  has  been  freed,  it  ghres  to  tne Italian 
army  soldiers  who  are  worthy  comrades  of  those 
drawn  from  the  provinces  of  Piedmont, .  Lom- 
bardy,  Tuscany,  and  the  -fflmilia." 

Like  most  Southern  races,  the  Sicilians  are 
often  superstitious,  and  not  unfrequently  cruel. 
The  people  of  Messina  boast  of  possessing  an  au- 
tograph letter  of  the  Yirgin  Marv;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  another  town  saytliat  they  have 
some  letters  written  by  a  very  singular  kind 
of '  saint— "  San  Diavolo*'  fSt.  DevilJ.  The 
ferocity  lurking  in  the  hot  olood  of  tuese  im- 
pulsive islanders  was  shown  in  a  ver^  alarming 
way  in  the  summer  of  I860,  while  Garibaldi  was 
preparing  to  cross  the  Straits  into  Naples.  The 
people  of  the  small  town  of  Bronte  thought 
they  could  not  use  their  newly-acquired  liberty 
better  than  by  inaugurating  a  communistical 
movement,  attended  by  all  the  honors  of  the 
first  French  revolution.  The  adherents  of  the 
Bourbons  were  denominated  *'sorci"  (rats), 
and  in  less  tlian  a  week  some  fifty  of  them 
were  slain  in  cold  blood,  and  their  property  was 
divided  amount  the  rabble  of  the  town.  Edu- 
cated in  habits  of  violence  and  rapacity  by 
their  former  rulers,  the  people  seemed  re- 
solved to  '"  better  the  instruction."  But  it 
was  not  for  such  purposes  that  Garibaldi 
had  freed  the  Sicilians ;  so  he  sent  one  of  his 
lieutenants  (Bixio)  to  put  an  end  to  the  out- 
break, which  was  speedily  done  by  a  few  sum- 
mary executions.  It  is  said— whether  truly  or 
not  our  author  will  not  positively  affirm— that 
General  Bixio  was  so  incensed  on  seeing  i^e 
chief  of  the  movement,  who  had  himself  slaugh- 
tered ten  "rats,"  that  he  drew  his  revolver,  and 
shot  the  culprit  dead. 

The  Neapolitans  are  equally  prone  with  the 
Sicilians  to  commit  acts  of  ferocity.  At  Tilla 
San  Giovanni,  the  Bourbon  troops  shot  a  Qari- 
baldian  soldier  who  had  mounted  on  the  roof  of 
a  farm-house  to  exhibit  a  flag  of  truce ;  and 
two  Neapolitan  officers  who  afterwards  visited 
the  Liberator  at  his  camp,  to  negotiate  a  sur- 
render, coolly  said,  in  excase  for  that  treache- 
rous act,  that  '*  some  wag  of  a  sentry  had  let  oif 
his  musket  in  a  freak!"  In  the  same  ''wag- 
gish" spirit,  the  men  would  sometimes  turn 
upon  their  own  officers.  .Shortly  after  Gari- 
baldi's landing  in  Calabria*  the  Neapolitan  Ge- 
neral Brigante  was  compelled  to  -  capitulate. 
His  soldiers  looked  upon  this  as  the  act  of  a 
traitor,  and  they  slew  the  unfortunate  com- 
mander in  the  piazza  of  Melito.  From  the  first 
floor  of  the  caf^  commanding  the  piazza,  Count 
Arrivabcne,  a  day  or  two  after,  saw  a  half-dried 
pool  of  blood,  mixed  with  cinders.  It  was 
there  that  Brigante  had  been  murdered  and 
half-burned,  together  with  his  unolTending 
horse. 

Some  weeks  later,  the  count  himself  had  prac- 
tical evidence  of  the  brutality  of  the  Bourbon 
troops.  In  the  pacific  capacity  of  correspondent 


to  .a  London  newspaper,  he  -was  following  ihe 
movements  of  the  two  armies  at  the  battle  of 
the  Yoltumo,  when  he  encountered  a  column  of 
Neapolitans,  who,  after  shooting  him  in  the 
leg,  made  him  their  prisoner.  Cms  man  struck 
him  on  the  heaH ;  another  gave  him  so  heavy  a 
blow  on  the  shoulders  that,  although  it  was  a 
bright  day,  he  appeared  to  see  all  tlie  stars  in 
the  heavens.  About  twenty  Garibaldians  had 
been  captured  by  the  same  company.  These 
men,  together  with  the  count,  were  forced  to 
exchan^  their  coats,  and  caps  Cor  those  of  the 
Neapolitans,  and  to  march.at  the  front  of  the 
column.  "  Ton  wiU  thus  have  a  chance  of  being 
killed  by  your  own  comrades,"  remarked  one  of 
the  sergeants ;  and  it.  is  a  marvel  that  no  such 
catastrophe  occurred.  On  entering  the  town  of 
Gapua^  some  of  the  populace  enoeavonred  to 
tear  the  prisoners  from  the  hands  of  the.  mili- 
tary, and  to  kill  them  at  once.  A  barber  rushed 
from,  his  shop,  razor  in  hand,  and  shouted  out, 
"Captain,  let  me  have  one  of  the  fellows!" 
Men,  women,  and  children,  showered  stones  on 
the  captives;  and  some  of  the  soldiers  not  fonn- 
ing  their  escort  even  endeavoured  to  cut  them 
down  with  swords,  or  transfix  them  with  bayo- 
nets. StlU  greater  perils  attended  them  on  the 
following  night ;  for,  beim^  compelled,  in  their 
journey  to  the  fortress  of  Gaeta,  to  pass  through 
a  camp  of  twelve  thousand  Neapolitans,  the 
soldiers  who  were  sitting  round  their  bivouac 
fires  plucked  out  the  burning  stakes,  and,  with 
frightful  bowlings  and  execrations,  threatened 
the  Garibaldians  with  instant  death.  But  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  escort,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  noble  gentleman,  drove  back  the 
infuriated  troops,  ana  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  prisoners  were  dear  of  the  camp. 

Servility  is  one  of  the  inevitable  fruits  of  a 
cruel  and  tyrannical  .government ;  and  most 
painful  were  the  exhioitions  of  this  nature 
which  Count  Arrivabene.saw  in  his  progress 
through  the  southern  provinces.  Having  oeen 
set  .free,  owing  to  tne  interposition  of  the 
English  government,  .he  re-entered  Capua  on 
the  3rd  of  November,  with  the  staff  of  Gari- 
baldL  The  same  people  who  a  month  .before 
had  menaced  the  lives  of  the  captives,  now 
greeted  their  return  as  conquerors,  with  shouts 
of  welcome  and  praise ;  the  very  barber  who  had 
thirsted  for  the.  olood  of  "one  of  the  fellows" 
was  amongst  the  most  enthusiastic ;  and  a  Nea- 
politan captain,  who,  before  the  capitulation, 
had  called  .Garibaldi  a  brigand,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  a  scoundrel,  professed  himself  a 
staunch,  patriot,  and  asked  our  author  to  reoom- 
mend  him  to  the  Sardinian  general,  that  he 
might  obtain  a  commission  as  major.  Tliis  ten- 
dency to  b^  for  places,  honours,  and  promotion, 
was  lamented  by  Cavour  on  the  solenm  occasion 
to  winch  we  have  already  referred.  It  di^^ted 
Garibaldi  immediately  after  his  arrival  m  the 
southern  Capital ;  and  it  met  Count  Arrivabene 
at  every  turn.  The  Liberator  took  up  his  quar- 
ters at  the  palace  of  tlie  Foresteria,  aud  here  he 
was  soon  besieged  by  a  mob  of  beggars  of  all 
classes.    Every  one  professed  to  have  endured 
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nnheard-of  suiferings  under  the  Boarbons  for 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  all  thought  they  had 
indisputable  claim  on  the  dictatorial  ^orem* 
roent  for  pensions  or  sinecures.  After  the 
departure  of  Garibaldi,  and  during  the  Yiee- 
regency  of  Farini,  our  author  witnessed  a  dis. 
graceful  scene  at  the  palace  of  the  government. 
A  porter  entered  one  of  the  private  rooms,  and 
announced  that  a  deputation  from  "  the  martyrs 
of  freedom"  was  in  the  hidl,  and  wanted  to  see 
Farini.  He  explained  this  singular  designation 
by  saymg  tiiat  the  persons  referred  to  were  the 
patriots  who  had  >been  either  imprisoned  or 
persecuted  by  the  Bourbons.  They  were  shown 
in  to  the  governor-general,  «iid  conrteously 
asked  what  they  required.  "  Themartyrs,  whose 
messengers  we  are,"  answered  the  spokesman, 
"request  places  in  the  government— every  man 
a  place ;  but  a  lucrative  <»&e,  and  without  delay." 
Farini  replied  that  he  woidd  consider  their 
cases,  but  he  at  the  same  time  pleaded  the  diffi* 
culty  of  finding  room  for  so  many  applicants. 
"  Thereupon,"  says  Count  Anrivabene,  "  as  if  all 
the  martyrs,  living  and  dead,  not  only  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  but  of  •  all  Italy,  were 
assembled  in  the  room,  tliere  arose  .a  chorus  of 
voices,  shouting,  '  Bread,  bread !  We  are  all 
starving!'"  Farini,  in  a  mood  between  pity 
and  disgust,  flung  his  purse  towards  the  sup- 
plicants, saying,  "  If  it  is  only  bread  you  want, 
take  tliis  !"  Our  author  witnessed  the  incident 
from  the  door  of  the  room  ;  and,  he  adds,  "  it 
was  revolting  to  see  how  the  miserable  wretches, 
changing  at  once  from  candidates  for  office  into 
downright  beggars,  clutched  at  the  purse,  -tore 
it  from  each  otner's  hands,  and  seized  up<m  the 
few  napoleons  it  contained,  souabbling  and 
snatching,  as  if  oblivious  of  the  aoaent  martyrs, 
who  were  probably  as  hungry  as  themselves,  but 
who  assuredly  never  had  their  share  of  Farini's 
liberality."  These  men,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  all  belonged  to  the  well-to-do  classes,  and 
therefore  had  not  the  excuse  of  dire  necessity 
which  they  feigned. 

There  are  otner  forms  of  beggary  in  Naples, 
less  ignominious,  perhaps,  than  this,  but  even 
more  annoying.  The  streets  are  so  infested  (or 
at  any  rate  were,  until  recently)  with  crowds  of 
horrible  creatures  solioitiog  alms,  and  sometimes 
exhibiting  malformations  and  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease, that  locomotion,  whether  on  foot  or  in  a 
carriage,  becomes  a  difficult,  painful,  and  dis- 

Eting  task.  Believe  one  of  these  professed 
gars,  and  you  are  a  marked  man ;  you  are 
}wed  from  place  to  place  by  a  buzzing  swarm 
of  petitioners,  and  are  even  assailed  outside  the 
windows  of  your  hotel  by  such  cries  as  "  Ex- 
cellency— general — highness!  we  are  dying  of 
hunger — ^we  are  dying  of  hunger!"  In  England 
and  in  other  countries,  be^ary  is  a  trade ;  in 
Naples  it  appears  to  be  an  art — a  science. 
The  devices  by  which  a  traveller  (especially  an 
English  traveller)  is  annoyed,  are  multitudinous 
in  number,  and  wonderful  in  ingenuity.  There 
are  half-naked  beggars  and  well-dressea  beggars ; 
gentlemuily  beggars  and  priestly  beggars.  The 
mendicant  friars  supply  a  large  contingent.    In 


fact,  mendicity  approaolies  in  so  many  shapes 
that  the  foreigner  may  well  be  excused  if  he 
doubts  every 'num,  woman,  and  cliild  he  meets. 
And  yet  Na^es  has  a  magnificent  central  work- 
house, with  >  a  laiffu  annual  income ;  but  in  the 
time  of  the  BounKms  the  funds  were  scan- 
dalously nnsappropriated,  being  divided  amongst 
the  administrators  and  the  political  police.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  matters  are  now  better. 

The  government  deposed  by  Garibaldi^  though 
strong  enough  to  imprison  and  torture  all  who 
refuse  to  be  its  slaves,  was  powerless  for  good. 
Its  impotence  in  a  matter  of  ordinary  poliee 
was  strikingly  shown  in  the  rise  of  a  society 
of  thieves  and  assassins,  called  the  CamorrB^ 
which  was  allowed  to  strike  its  TOOts  so  deep 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  extirpated  even  by 
the  present  government,  notwithstanding  the 
strenuous  efforts  made  with  that  view,  lue  so- 
ciety is  composed  of  liberated  convicts,  minor 
officials,  and  men  comieoted  with  the  police  and 
with  the  prisons.  Its  members  keep  a  watch 
on  all  persons  from  whom  they  think  they  can 
extract  anything,  and  by  continued  threats  im- 
pose such  cantnoutions-  as  they  please.  During 
the  two  last  reigns  they  set  the  authorities 
complete!  j^  at  defiance.  They  paid  no  custom- 
house duties,  and  taxed  the  citisens  in.  any  way 
they  liked.  They  even  extended  their  inmience 
over  the  jails,  and  forced  the  prisoners  to  buy 
with  cash,  protection  from  annoyance  and  injury. 
The  government  was  at  length  roused  into 
taking  some  steps  against  so  rightful  an  evil ; 
and  the  principal  Camorristi  ware  despatolied  to 
the  penitentiary  island  of  Ponza.  But,  by  a 
piece  of  false  liberalism  in  the  dssys  of  June, 
1860,  when  free  institutions  were  proclaimed 
with  a  sort  of  hysterical  haste  and  vehemence, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  cheidmating  Garibaldi,  the 
Camorristi  were  allowed  to  return.  They  af- 
fected to  be  mat  friends  of  liberty,  and,  in 
that  desecratea  name,  abandoned  themselves  to 
the  most  horrible  licence.  "They  smuggled, 
and  protected  smugglers ;  they  violated  all  moral 
laws ;  they  robbed  openly ;  they  used  thieves 
as  tlieir  instruments,  and  committed  deeds  of 
blood  which  remained  unpunished,  owing  to  the 
cowardliness  of  the  witnesses,  who  would  not 
depose  against  them,  for  fear  of  their  lives." 
^Since  the  revolution,  the  evil  has  been  in  some 
aesree  checked ;  but  it  still  exists,  and  will  pro- 
bably continue  to  exist  until  the  whole  people 
have  been  educated  in  habits  of  industry  and 
order.  When  the  Duke  of  Cajanello-^an  alleged 
political  offender — was  in  prison  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Commendatore  Ni^ra,  he  used 
to  be  met  every  Sunday,  wliile  taking  his  walk 
in  the  lobby,  by  the  chief  of  the  Camorra,  who 
was  there  together  with  a  crew  of  thieves  and 
assassins,  and  who,  addressing  him  with  the 
greatest  respect,  would  say :  '*  EeccUenza,  this 
week  you  have  been  fined  such  and  such  a  sum." 
From  twenty  to  thirty  piastres  a  time,  were  thus 
extracted  from  the  pocket  of  his  excellency, 
who,  had  be  refused  the  contribution,  or  de- 
nounced the  miscreants  to  the  authorities,  would 
in  aU  probability  have  been  assassinated. 
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One  of  the  exploits  of  the  Camorristi  reminds 
us  of  the  story  of  All  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves. 
Two  individuals  having  the  appearance  of  work- 
men presented  themselves  at  tne  mansion  of  the 
Marqais  X.,  carrying  a  piano.  They  were  told 
that  the  marquis  had  gone  into  the  conntry; 
bat  the  porter  said  that  they  might  take  the 
piano  np-stairs,  and  place  it  in  the  apartment 
for  whicn  it  was  designed.  This  was  aone,  and 
the  two  workmen  left.  In  the  evening,  an  in- 
mate of  the  house  went  down  to  the  poiier,  and 
asked  him  whether  the  marquis  had  returned 
from  the  country?  The  man  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive; whereupon  the  other  said  that  he  had 
heard  persons  moving  about  in  the  marquis's 
private  room.  The  two  went  up-stairs,  and 
found  several  thieves  at  work;  and  the  mystery 
as  to  how  they  had  got  in,  was  thus  explained : — 
One  of  the  nobleman's  servants  belonged  to  the 
society  of  the  Camorra ;  and,  having  communi- 
cated with  his  associates,  they  placed  in  the 
piano  one  of  their  comrades,  who  afterwards  ad- 
mitted the  rest. 

As  might  be  expected,  ignorance,  prejudice^ 
and  superstition,  darken  the  minds  of  the  Nea- 
politans to  a  lamentable  degree.  In  the  land  of 
San  Gennaro,  the  saints  are  worshipped  with 
extravagant  devotion,  varied  at  times  with 
downri^t  abuse  when  they  do  not  perform  all 
that  is  required  of  them.  The  fisherman  will 
not  put  to  sea  should  a  gust  of  wind  quench  the 
light  of  the  oil-lamp  burning  before  the  Ma- 
donna of  the  house ;  the  lazzarone  pauses  in  un- 
reasoning dread  at  the  door  of  the  wine-shop,  if 
a  dog  and  a  cat  are  fighting  there  together ;  and 
all  classes  stand  in  awe  of  the  Evil^ye.  This 
last-named  superstition  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
diffused  in  the  world.  It  is  found  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Europe^  and  among  the  Oriental 
races,  as  readers  of  Beckford's  Vathek  are 
aware;  but  in  Naples  it  is  extremely  pre- 
valent. Even  the  educated  believe  in  this 
occult  and  malignant  influence ;  and  those  who 
have  the  unluckv  credit  of  exercising  it  are  uni- 
versally shunned,.  The  power  is  thought  to  be 
transmitted  in  some  families  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  late  King  Ferdinand,  with  the 
weakness  of  mind  which  commonly  accompanies 
cruelty,  was  a  firm  believer  in  this  superstition, 
and  refused  to  receive  at  the  palace  any  one,  no 
matter  how  high  his  rank,  who  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  Jettatore,  as  these  suspected 
persons  are  called.  One  day,  however,  a  prince 
who  was  popularly  accused  of  possessing  the 
Evil  Eye  got  admission  to  a  royal  oall  at  Caserta. 
Every  one  fled  from  his  presence ;  and,  as  the 
king  was  talking  to  him,  a  lar^  chandelier 
almost  over  their  neads  feU  from  its  fastenings, 
and  severely  injured  some  of  the  guests.  The 
unfortunate  pnnce  was  of  course  never  allowed 
to  come  near  the  court  again,  and  was  even 
shunned  by  his  most  intimate  friends. 

Yet,  with  all  these  bad  characteristics,  there 
are  many  excellent  elements  in  the  Neapolitans. 
Count  Arrivabene  says  that  they  are  quick, 
sharp,  and  intelligent,  and  that  they  possess 
much  goodness  of  neart  and  a  generosity  which 


onlv  requires  training.  He  believes  that  they 
will  form  valuable  members  of  the  Italian  fa^ 
mily  as  soon  as  thev  have  been  educated  to  their 
new  destinies;  and  he  records  that  improvements 
have  already  taken  place.  In  talkmg  of  the 
Neapolitans,  we  are  too  apt  to  think  only  of  the 
people  belonging  to  the  metropolis,  who,  cor- 
rupted by  the  example  of  a  bad'coart,  and  the 
opportunities  for  vicious  indulgence  which  a 
large  and  pleasure-loving  city  affords,  are  not 
the  best  specimens  of  the  race.  Amongst  the 
mountains  of  Calabria  are  to  be  found  a 
community,  not  indeed  highly  civilised,  but 
possessing  many  of  the  virtues  of  simple  and 
primitive  populations.  The  people  of  that  pro- 
vince are  brave  and  hospitaole,  and  furnished 
Garibaldi  with  some  excellent  volunteers  after 
he  had  crossed  the  Straits  from  Sicily.  The 
gentry  place  their  mansions  at  the  disposal  of  any 
visitor  who  brings  a  letter  of  introduction;  and 
on  leaving  one  house,  if  the  guest  should  be  a  tra- 
veller, he  is  furnished  by  the  host  with  a  letter 
to  the  master  of  some  other  house  in  the  town  or 
village  w  here  he  will  stop  the  following  night.  He 
may  thus  travel  from  one  end  of  the  province  to 
the  other,  private  houses  doing  the  duty  of  inns, 
of  which  in  those  wild  regions  there  is  great 
need.  To  an  Englishman  with  a  sufficient  know- 
led^  of  the  Italian  language,  and  a  due  fami- 
liarity with  the  associations  of  the  country,  a 
journey  through  Calabria  and  Basilicata  is  inte- 
resting in  the  highest  degree.  The  scenery  is 
magniucent.  Sea  and  mountain  and  forest; 
valkys  of  enchanting  beauty ;  rivers  that  have 
become  illustrious  in  ancient  and  modern  story ; 
towns,  hanging  upon  precipitous  peaks,  or  bask- 
ing on  the  snores  of  sunlit  gulfs ;  vegetation  that 
unites  the  glowing  affluence  of  the  tropics,  with 
the  sterner  majesty  of  Central  and  Northern 
Europe,  and  an  atmosphere  of  luminous  blue ; 
these  are  the  natural  attractions  of  Southern 
Italy.  There  are  other  attractions.  The  women 
are  often  surpassingly  lovely;  those  of  the 
town  of  Bagnara  are  so  beautiful  as  to  have 
found  their  way  into  a  proverb.  Our  author  and 
some  of  his  English  friends  went  to  see  them, 
and  were  transported  with  admiration.  "  In 
their  countenances,"  we  are  told,  "there  was  a 
curious  mixture  of  sadness  and  gaiety,  of  seve- 
rity and  grace.  Their  soft  dark-blue  eyes  glowed 
beneath  olack  eyebrows,  and  their  smooth  lo^ 
foreheads,  of  the  Greek  classical  type,  were 
shaded  by  a  profusion  of  undulating  brown  hair. 
It  was  a  half-sweet,  half-savage  beauty;  a 
strange  mixture  of  the  Saracenic  race  with  the 
purer  blood  of  the  Hellenes." 

Among  the  most  interesting  features  of  Cala-  • 
bria  are  the  Albanian  colonies  scattered  about 
in  little  villages  amid  the  mountains.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  reigning  Prince  of  Bisig- 
nano  married  the  daughter  of  the  Albanian  con- 
dottiere,  Scanderbeg.  Together  with  the  lady 
came  a  number  of  settlers ;  and  the  descendants 
of  these  remain  to  the  present  day,  unmixed  with 
the  surrounding  population.  They  preserve 
tiieir  original  tongue,  their  national  costume,  and 
their  Greek  form  of  Christianity;   and    their 
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manners  and  customs  present  many  interesting 
peculiarities.  Yet  they  are  true  Italian  patriots, 
f  ehemently  opposed  to  the  Bourbons  and  to  all 
other  forms  ol  despotism,  and  admirable  soldiers : 
as  they  proved  themselves  in  1860. 

Whosoever  wishes  to  gain  a  real  insight  into 
the  Italy  of  the  present  moment,  and  to  know 
what  she  is,  what  she  has  done,  and  what  she  has 
to  do,  should  consult  the  volumes  by  Count 
Arrivabene. 


A  JUDICIAL  ERROR. 

Jean  Guigourks,  a  man  seventv-four  years 
of  age,  lived,  with  his  wife  ana  a  servant 
niaid,  in  a  little  house  in  the  village  of  Cassel- 
coudiac,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Bannalec, 
in  the  French  departm^t  of  Finist^re.  The 
house  was  a  poor  place ;  but  the  neighbours 
deemed  Guigourks  a  miserly  man,  and  they 
knew  that  he  had  recently  received  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money.  After  midnight,  early  in  tlie 
morning  of  the  18th  of  January,  1854,  the  Gui- 
gourks household  were  startled  out  of  their 
sleep  by  the  breaking  in  of  their  door ;  and  then 
two  men  entered,  with  white  shirts  over  ti)eir 
working  clothes,  white  handkerchiefs  around 
their  necks  and  heads,  and  with  bkckened  faces. 
The  elder  of  the  two  burglars  appeared  to  be 
about  fifty  years  of  age ;  and  he  carried  a  lighted 
candle;  the  younger  bui^kr  seemed  to  be 
between  thirty  and  forty,  and  was  armed  with 
a  musket  and  pistol.  With  oaths  and  curses 
they  ordered  old  Guigourks  to  get  up  and  show 
them  where  his  money  was  hidden.  The  old 
man  offered  them  bread  and  pancakes,  but  they 
rejected  his  hospitality  with  scorn.  The  elder 
burglar  instead  of  accepting  his  refreshments 
dri^ed  and  kicked  his  aged  wife,  and  struck 
ana  kicked  him  for  trying  to  protect  her : 
while  the  younger  took  aim  at  them  both 
with  his  fire-arms,  threatening  to  shoot  them 
and  burn  down  their  home  if  they  did  not 
deliver  up  their  money.  M.  Guiffour^s  never- 
theless refused  to  point  out  his  noard.  But 
after  breaking  open  many  drawers  and  boxes, 
the  elder  robber  at  last  found  in  a  cupboard 
a  sum  of  more  than  eighty  pounds.  Whde  the 
thieves  were  busy  rifling  this  cupboard,  M.  Gui- 
gourks escaped  to  the  door ;  but  was  prevented 
from  getting  out  by  a  third  robber,  who  had 
been  stationed  there  on  the  watch.  When  the 
robbers  left  at  daybreak,  certain  men  hearing 
the  cries  of  the  Guigourks  household  came  to 
them,  and  then  stsurted  off  in  pursuit  of  the 
thieves.  The  pursuers  came  near  enough  to  the 
burglars  to  hear  them  say,  "  We  are  followed. 
Let  us  save  ourselves." 

Thus  far,  we  have  but  the  particulars  of  a 
very  common-pUce  burglary;  what  follows  is 
extraordinary. 

The  footsteps  of  the  burglars  were  traced 
towards  Bannalec.  A  search  being  made  in 
the  cottage  of  a  labourer  of  the  name  of 
Auguste  Baffet,  a  man  in  his  fifty-first  year,  a 
shirt,  a  handkerchief,  and  other  things  similar  to 
those  worn  by  the  thieves  were  found,  muddy  and 


blood-stained.  Baffet  had  a  mate,  Yves  Louarn, 
a  labourer,  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  and  sus- 
picion fell  on  these  two  men.  They  were  arrested, 
and  were  confronted  with  the  members  of  the 
Guigour^  family,  who,  however,  could  not 
identify  them.  The  witnesses  could  only  sav 
thev  were  similar  in  age,  height,  build,  beard, 
ana  clothes,  to  the  burglars ;  the  servant  maid 
almost  affirming  that  she  recognised  their  voices. 
But  the  medicu  witness,  strangely  enough,  dis- 
pelled the  doubts  of  the  court  and  iurr  by 
distinctly  swearing  that  he  found  upon  tne  orow 
of  Louarn,  and  behind  the  ears  of  Baffet,  not- 
withstanding the  care  with  which  they  had  been 
shaved  and  washed,  marks  of  soot  or  charcoal, 
which  had  been  applied  with  grease.  The  expla- 
nations Baffet  ana  Louarn  gave  of  these  circum- 
stances were  set  aside  as  inadmissible.  The 
prisoners  were  proved  to  have  been  both  in 
misery,  and  Banet  was  proved  to  have  been 
threatened  with  a  seizure  of  his  furniture.  It 
was  alleged  that  Louarn  had  proposed  to  a  com- 
rade, on  the  17th  of  January,  to  go  and  commit 
a  robbery,  "where  they  would  find  com  and 
money."  The  prisoners  denied  everything 
charged  against  them.  There  was  no  other 
evidence  than  what  has  been  herein  set  forth ; 
a  servanb  maid  almost  recognising  their  height 
and  voice ;  and  a  medical  statement  respecting 
the  remains  of  marks  of  blackened  faces; 
they  were  both  found  guilty;  Baffet  was 
condemned  to  twenty  years  imprisonment  with 
hard  kbour,  and  Louarn  to  transportation  for 
life.  Nothing  in  the  demeanour  ot  these  men, 
remarks  the  reporter,  indicated  the  perversity 
they  had  evinced.  Baffet  died  in  the  hulks  at 
Brest  in  1855,  and  Looam  died  at  Cayenne  in 
1856. 

An  interval  of  six  years.  In  the  French  law 
reports  for  the  end  of  February,  1860,  stands 
a  report  of  a  c^se  before  the  High  Court  of 
Revision,  with  these  headings  in  italics:  "Ju- 
dicial error — two  innocent  men  condemned  to 
hard  labour — their  deaths  in  the  bulks— con- 
demnation of  the  flpulty — prohibition  to  publish 
the  report— appeal  in  cassation," — i.e.  revision. 

Four  or  five  years  after  the  burglary — un- 
happily more  than  four  or  five  years  too  late — 
and  after  the  innocent  had  died  of  the  sufferings 
due  only  to  the  guilty,  in  the  month  of 
February,  1860,  three  men,  named  Jambon, 
Ollivier,  and  Mallon,  and  a  woman  called 
Widow  Sinquin,  were  clearly  found  guilty  of 
the  burglary  committed  in  the  house  of  the 
Guiffoures  family,  and  were  justly  condemned 
to  tne  identical  penalties  onaer  which  the  two 
innocent  men  baa  died. 

But  when  trying  and  punishing  the  guilty,  the 
assize  court  of  Finist^re,  which  had  permitted  th& 
publication  of  the  evidence  against  the  innocent, 
prohibited  the  publication  ofany  report  of  their 
proceedings.  This  power  appears  to  have  been 
conferred  upon  the  tribunals,  by  a  clause  in  a 
decree  issued  by  the  Prince-President  of  the 
Republic,  on  the  17th  February,  1852.  Oddly 
enough,  certain  of  the  guiltv  prisoners  appealed 
against  the  sentenoe  whicn  condemned  them^ 
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aod  one  of  tbe  pleas  of  their  appeal  was,  that 
there  had  been  an  nnoonstitiitioiial  prohibition 
of  the  pabhcatioa  of  the  prooeediogs  of  the  eomt 
winch  tried  theai.  Why  jiublicitj  was  more  in- 
cosrenient  in  1860  than  in  1854  the  oooii  did 
not  sar;  jet  not  one  paragraph,  sentence,  or 
line,  of  tbeendcBoeestaniislmigthe  innocence  of 
Baffet  and  Lonani,  was  aiioweito  be  pabiished. 
The  onljameDds  made  was  the  following  sentence 
from  the  speech  of  the  imperial  procniator: "  The 
ml  mminals  are  to^j  in  the  hands  of  justice. 
Thejr  await  the  chastisement  they  have  so  jnsUj 
merited.  The  deaths  of  Lonam  and  Baffet  make 
it  impoosible  to  repair  the  judicial  error  of  which 
tber  were  the  Tietims ;  but  the  debates  of  this 
trial,  and  the  new  Terdict  of  the  jory,  will  be  a 
brilluBit  and  solenm  restoration  of  theur  memory." 
Very  brifliaiit,  and  very  solemn,  no  donbt 
Bat  hardly  satisfactory. 


SOLD)  EEAfiONS. 

Txv  yean  ago  the  mental  condition  of  my 
friend  ILobert  Bi^  was  such  as  to  occasion  us 
much  secret  anxiety. 

Robert  had  held  office  in  Downing-street,  bat 
had  lately  resigned  the  (wafer)  seaS  of  his  de- 
partment,  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  sodden  aboli- 
tion of  a  dass  of  gentlemen  known  by  the  appro- 
priate title  of  "cterks  extraordinary." 

The  ^enns  being  extinct,  a  few  words  to  de- 
scribe it  may  not  Be  oat  of  place. 

In  the  event  of  a  sadden  accomnlation  of 
pressing  correspondence,  it  was  customary  in 
the  Yawhaw  Office  to  engage  a  number  of  mis- 
guided  pecBons  ambitions  of  becoming  public 
servants,  to  place  them  in  an  apartment  provided 
only  with  such  rude  furniture  as  is  essential  to 
the  fulfilment  of  public  duty,  and  to  employ 
them,  so  long  as  the  stress  continned,  in  copying 
returns  and  despatches  at  the  remuneration  of 
fourpence  a  page.  This  surplus  work- (which 
usually  lasted  only  a  few  days,  or,  at  most, 
weeks)  being  concluded,  the  chun  was  sifted,  as 
it  were,  two  or  three  individuals  remaining 
still  attached  to  the'  establishment,  in  readiness 
for  the  next  emergency.  The  remainder  were 
requested  to  leave  their  addresses  for  the  informal 
tion  of  an  embarrassed  government,  and  depart. 

My  friend  Bobert  had  been  of  this  fortonate 
niinorit  v;  He  had  even  entertained  some  secret 
hope  of  struggling  fairly  on  to  the  "  establish- 
ment," when  a  few  words  from  a  Scotch  memberof 
parliameni,  in  the  form  of  interrogatory,  knocked 
the  "extraordinary"  arrangement  at  once*  on 
the  head,  and  condemned  the  recognised  members 
of  the  Yawhaw  OHice  to  the  annoyance  of  doing 
their  own  work  themsdves. 

'liobert  expressed  himself  a  good  deal  hart. 
IIo  had  ''done  the  State  some  service."  If 
thev  didn't  "  know  it,"  that  was  no  fault  of 
Bob's.  He  had  alwavs  signed  his  name  in  tbe 
atteodanoe-book,  ana  to  the  receipts  for  his 
stipend,  in  the  very  largest  characters  polite 
custom  allows.  He  had  dated  all  his  letters 
"  Downing'Street,"  and,  on  a  certain  festive  oc- 
casion, had  insidiously  engaged  a  friend  to  pro- 


pose the  health  of  her  IL^esty's  ''present  ad- 
risers,"  in  order  that  he  might  respond  on  behalf 
of  that  body.    And  so  he  did. 

To  be  cast  aside  now,  without  compliment, 
without  apology!  His  "cankered  country" 
tendered  nim  nothing  but  his  wi^es.  And 
what  was  thirtT-seven  pounds  fourteen  shillings 
for  four  months'  scdentarr  servioe,  and  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  pages  of 
manuscript  ?  There  was,  moreover,  another, 
and  a  far  more  serious  claim  upon  the  State ; 
but  of  that  presently. 

Bob  was,  indeed,  at  the  period  1  speak  o^  in 
a  condition  to  demand  the  utmost  svmpathy  and 
watchfulness  friendship  could  afortL  Ton  ought 
not  unnaturally  imagine  that  Bobfaj,  wounolBd. 
by  the  ungrateful  return  for  his  pubhc  services— 
dismissed  into  an  uncared*fbr,  and,  what  is  ten 
times  more  gaDing  to  a  sensitive  mind,  unpen- 
sioned  obscurity — was  sinking  into  mental  pros- 
tration, tending,  it  may  be,  to  idiotcy. 

It  was  scarcely  so.  His  mental  faculties  were 
wholly  unimpaired.  Again,  it  was  abundastW 
evident  that  his  bodily  health  did  not  suffer,  u 
was  a  matter  of  congratnlaticm  among  us,  that 
our  friend  had  of  Ute  grown  singularly  stout. 
But  that  his  heart  was  a  prey  to  some  seeret 
melancholy,  had  becin  for  a  long  time  a  sabiect 
of  strong  suspicion  to  those  who  loved  the  ooy 
(Bobby  was  but  twenty-three),  and  this  mvstery 
I,  at  the  instigation  of  his  annt,  set  myself  dili- 
gently to  fathom.  For  a  while  my  endeavours 
proved  fruitless.  Hoping  to  faU"^  in  with  his 
humour,  1  tried  him,  m  tbe  first  place,  with  a 
qniet  dinner,  finishing  the  evening  at  a  cheerful 
little  lecture  by  Professor  Grumbelow,  "  On  the 
molecular  variations  exhibited  by  the  applica- 
tion of  acids  to  metamorphic  rocks." 

At  the  dinner  Bobby  ate ;  at  the  lecture  he 
slombered.  1  myself  was  not  wholly  disindined 
to  doze.  I  remember  the  professor  holding  up 
something  that  looked  like  a  [nok  artichoke, 
after  a  pic-nie  of  caterpillars,  which  he  called  a 
"fibrous dolomite,"  aiid  subsequently  remarking 
that  "a  crystal  of  Thomnsooite,  boiled  with 
hydroeliloric  acid,  deposited  a  gelatinous  trans- 
parent  precipitate  of  silica."  Here,  1  thought 
the  lecturer  handed  roand  plates  filled  with 
fiint  broth,  wherein  floated  slices  of  red  sand- 
stone for  bread.  Candidly,  I  believe  this  must 
liave  been  Illusion. 

Neither  these,  nor  scenes  of  wilder  dissipa- 
tion, appeared  to  answer  my  end.  1  sometimes 
conducted  Bobby,  docile  enough,  poor  fellow,  to 
the  theatre,  where  my  reward  was  to  see  him 
sit  through  a  "  screaming"  farce  without  chang- 
ing a  nuncle. 

Once,  and  but  once,  were  my  pains  rewarded. 
It  happened  in  Siangster-squaie. 

We  had  attended  one  of  the  most  disnial 
dioramas  ever,  perhaps,  designed  by  artist's 
hamited  brain.  A  few  mournful  creatures  moved 
stealthily  through  the  building.  An  invisible 
(would  I  could  add  inaudible)  harmonium  exe- 
cuted a  funer^  dirge  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne ; 
the  score  of  which,  with  the  ^fted  person  who 
composed  it,  should,  in  rigid  justice,  have  beea 
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ialiamed  with  the  aboTe  lamented  princess.  As 
we  issued  forth^  I  glanced  with  some  anxiety  at 
my  friend's-  coimtenanoe,  deeming  it  not  impos- 
sible: that  the  degree*  of  depression  to  which  we 
had  both  been  reduced  might' lead  to  a  burst  of 
tearful  confidence  which  would  reveal  ail. 

Suddenly  his  face  lighted  up.  He  paused 
before  the  entranee  to  one  of  the  smaller  ex- 
hibitions. 

**  Let  us  enter/*  said  Bobby,  grasping  my  arm. 

We  paid  a  shilling  eaoL  I  followed  my 
friend  into  a  large  apartment  on  the  ground 
floor.  There  was  a  sort  of  dais  in  the  centre, 
upon  the  dais  a  huge  chair,  and,  on  that  chair, 
the  very  fattest  individual  I  erer  beheld.  The 
latter  welcomed  us  with  graceful  ease,  invited  us 
to  perform  the  tour  of  his  person,  and  then, 
pointing  to  chairs,  begged  us  to  offer  any  per- 
sonal observations  that  might  suggest  themselves 
to  our  minds. 

The  situation  was  not  without  its  embarrass- 
ments. The  eheerf  ol  countenance  of  our  mighty 
host  forbade  all  idea  of  condolence.  On  the 
other  hand,  congratulations  to  a  man  in  hopdess 
captivity  to  his  own  fat  were  cruel  and  absurd. 
No  question  occurred  to  me,  beyond  that  which, 
in  the  exhibition  of  other  obese  animals,  is  com> 
monly  anticipated  by  means  of  a  placard  above 
their  neads — ^namely,  what  he  had  been  fed  upon? 

ILrving  ascertained  that  "  'cators,  tripe,  and 
sausages,  were  principally  responsible  for  the 
interesting  result  presented  to  us,  we  presently 
took-  our  leave* 

The  strange  sight  had  not  quitted  Bob's  ooun- 
tenance  during  the  whole  interview.  His  eye  was 
brighter,  his  step  more  elastic  than  I  had  seen 
for  weeks  past,  as  we  took  our  westward  way. 

*'  And  this  man  is  not  unhappj,"  said  Bob, 
musingly.  "  He  smiles.  He  is  jocular.  He 
accjuiesces  in  a  bodily  formation  only  distin- 
guishable  from  the  purely  spherical,  by  those  two 
fat  appanages  it  affords  him  a  melancholy  satis- 
faction to  call  his  Megs.'  No  remorse  visits 
his,  I  cannot  say,  pillow— for  he  never  goes  to 
bed— but  the  back  of  his  easy-chair,  on  account 
of  those  early  excesses,  that  reprehensible  indul- 
gence in — what  did  he  say? — tripes  and  sau- 
sages,  that  singular  predileetion  for  the  interior 
of  other  animals  which  has  proved  so  fatally 
nutritious  to  his  own.  He  has  broken  no  affec- 
tionate ties ;  he  has  estranged  no  friend.  He, 
on  the  contrary,  adds  daily  to  ttieir  number,  and 
a  shilling  apiece,  besides.  Why,  then,  should 
I ^" 

**  Gennleman,  sir,  gi'  a  poor  boy  a  hap'uy !" 
bellowed  one  of  those  young  highwaymen  the 
law  hath  hitherto  forborne,  cbarguig  viciously  at 
Bobbv  with  his  muddy  broom.  But  for  this 
assault,  I  should  ha^e  penetrated  Bob's  secret  on 
the  spot.  As  it  was,  a  few  days  more  elapsed. 

I  was  dining  one  evening  at  my  friend's  cham- 
bers when  a  large  brown  paper  parcel  made  its 
appearance.  Bob  turned  pale,  and  laid  down 
his  knife  and  fork.  He  passed  the  napkin  over 
his  forehead,  and  appeared  to  collect  himself. 
Then  he  opened  the  parcel,  and  fell  back  in  his 
chair.    I  glanced  at  the  contents,  which  seemed 


to  consist  of  nothing  more  terrible  than  a  new 
light  paletot,  forwarded,  according  to  an  address 
on  the  paper,  by  an  eminent  tailor. 

"  Away  with  it !  Hide  it  from  my  sight  !'* 
cried  Boo,  with  a  palpable  shudder,  sinking  his 
face  in  his  hands. 

I  flung  the  parcel  on  the  furthest  sofia. 

"  It  is  the  death-warrant,"  said  Bob,  presently 
looking  up,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  "  of  my  hopes. 
George,  mv  boy,  the  struggle  is  over.  But  t^ov 
will  not  desert  me,  George"  (the  good  follow 
stretched  over  and  grasped  my  hand^.  "  Com- 
panion of  my  light  and  careless  youtn,  to  yo^»  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  your  friend — ^is 

— ^you  know — or But  I    see    you  do  not 

clearljf  comprehend." 

Boo  paused  for  a  moment,  then  recommenced. 

"It  IS  now  some  eight  months  since,  while 
attached— and  very  warmly  so — ^to  the  Yawhaw 
Office,  that  I  first  became  conscious  of  a  slight 
difficulty  in  buttoning  ray  coat.  Willing  to  oe- 
lieve  that  this  was  due  to  some  accidental 
shrinking  of  the  cloth,  or  other  extraneous 
cause,  I  simply  had  the  button  altered.  Again, 
in  a  few  days,  the  difficulty  recurred ;  nay,  other 
garments — my  vest,  the  waistband  of  my 
trousers — began  to  evince  a  similar  reluctaace 
to  meet  on  the  usual  easy  terms.  It  was  use- 
less to  shut  my  eyes  to  the  miserable  fact.  I 
was  growing  fat,  and  that  with 'startling  rapidity.' 
Eight  hours  a  day  at  my  desk  had  done  the 
business.  What  could  I  do  P  I  was  indined 
to  work,  attached  to  my  department.  I  felt 
within  me  no  orduiary  powers  of— of — copying. 
My  aunt  allows  me  but  one  hundred  a  year. 
Kesign  I  could  not.  A  martyr  to  my  duty  to  the 
public,  and  to  myself,  I  clung  to  my  desk  until 
dislodged,  as  you  are  awai'e,  by  the  officious 
and  unpariianientaiy  comments  of  Mr.  Angus 
Mcltchery.  But,  alas  1  the  mischief  was  done. 
Daiy  by  day,  hour  by  liour,  adds  something  to 
my  weight.  You  must  have— eh  ? — seen  it — eh, 
George  ?"  asked  poor  Bob,  piteoasly. 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I  Aad. 

"  They  have  fattened  me,"  said  Bob,  with 
intense  pathos,  "only  to  kill." 

"No,  no, Bob." 

"  You  will  see.  Well,  sir,  I  was  resolved  to 
know  the  very  worst.  Face  my  tailors  I  could 
not.  They  are  remarkably  fastidious  men.  I 
wrote  to  the  firm,  humbly,  appealingly,  'Gentle- 
men, I  enclose  you  a  caretul  measurement  of 
what  was  but  recently  recognised  by  ydu  as  my 
waist.  If  such  proportions  will  not  utterly  dis- 
graee  a  frock^oat  of  your  design— send  me  one. 
if  otherwise,  then  forward  to  me  a  paletot  suited 
to  my  misfortune.'    Behokl  their  answer." 

With  an  effort.  Bob  rose,  walked  to  the- sofa, 
seized,  and  shook  out  the  paletot.  The  wide 
folds  expressed  but  too  eloquently  the  strength 
of  the  opinion  entertained  by  Messrs.  Stilts,  on 
the  case  of  their  unhappy  client. 

"  But,  tclia !  that  is  not  the  worst,  old  fel- 
low," resumed  Bob*  "  Vain  I  am  not.  At  any 
other  period  of  my  life,  I  might  defy  my  flesh 
to  do  its  worst.  I  have,  indeed,  always  looked 
forward  to  a  certain  amount  of  obesity,  as  the 
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distinctive  feature  of  my  race.  My  governor 
was  a  nineteen  stun-er;  my  mother  was  like- 
wise a  stunner,  and  her  name  was  Lambert ;  she 
was  descended  from  the  illustrious  Daniel,  and  I 
have  in  my  possession  the  very  last  coat  and 
.  waistcoat  worn  by  that  greatest  of  living  men," 

"  I  have  always  heard  that  your  mother  was 
very  beautiful,"  I  remarked. 

"  She  was  so  fair,"  letumed  Bob,  in  his  sen- 
timental tones,  '^  that  it  seemed  impossible  there 
could  ever  be  too  much  of  her.  It  did,  how- 
ever, become  expensive,  when  it  took  three 
people  to  place  her  in  her  garden-chair  !  My 
good  mother,  you  are  aware,  was  not  of  ducal 
extraction.  She  had  occupied  that  position 
which  society,  in  its  careless,  generalising  way, 
has  agreed  to  call  a  '  cook.'  In  her  case,  it  was 
the  poetry  of  feeding.  In  her  hands,  the  gross 
elements  with  whicii  it  was  necessary  to  deal, 
changed,  without  the  loss  of  any  nutritive  fea- 
ture, into  flowers  and  sunshine.  My  father 
married  her  by  accident." 

"By  accident?" 

'*  Pure  toss-up,"  said  Bobby,  descending  sud- 
denly to  prose.  "  The  governor  was  spoony 
on  a  girl  of  the  neighbourhood.  Popped.  She 
refused.  Governor  galloped  home  in  a  rage, 
vowing  he  would  marry  whichever  of  his  maid 
servants  opened  the  door  to  him.  (Nota-bene. 
There  was  at  the  time  a  pretty  little  rustic,  the 
gardener's  daughter,  who  did  occasional  dutv  as 
portress.)  Fate  decreed  that  Susanna  Lamoert 
should  be  sweeping  the  hall.  That  young  lady 
opened  the  door ;  and  that  young  lad;  became 
my  honoured  parent. 

"  George,"  continued  Bobby,  rising  and 
standing  in  an  easy  attitude  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  and  his  coat-tails  over  his  arms,  *'  I  take 
after  my  sire.  I  am,  I  own  it,  susceptible.  I 
am  what  is  popularly  (but  absurdlv)  termed, '  in 
love.'  To  speak  more  logically,  love,  sir,  hath 
dwelt  in  tne,  from  the  moment  at  which  the  most 
dazzling  face  imagination  can  conceive,  looked 
suddenly  round  the  partition  of  box  B,  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  gazed  straight  at  me,  and 
disappeared.  There  were  two  other  objects  in 
that  box — human,  probably — I  did  not  note.  I 
was  conscious  of  but  one  fact;  that  there, 
within  nine  inches  of  my  right  elbow,  sat  the 
Fate  of  Robert  Bigge." 

Bob  paused,  applied  his  handkerchief  to  his 
features,  and  resumed. 

"  The  play,  Hamlet,  was,  on  that  evening, 

frolonged  to  an  indefinite  extent.  There  were, 
should  say,  nineteen  acts,  with  musical  inter- 
ruptions of  moderate  duration.  At  the  conclu- 
sion, I  held  a  conference  with  the  box-keeper 
touching  box  B.  'The  Countess  de  ClerviUe 
and  party.'  Need  I  mention  that  I  watched 
that  box?  Forth  she  came,  leaning  gracefully 
on  the  arms  of  her  two  companions.  The  ample 
folds  of  a  rich  burnous  concealed  her  delicate 
form,  but  revealed  the  exquisite  little  foot  that 
bore  her  to  the  awaiting  carriage.  I  flung  my- 
self into  the  nearest  Hansom.  *  Follow  that 
carriage.  Noi  too  closely  I  *  I  shouted  through 
the  little  hole»  as  our  horse  began  uibbUng  at 


the  retreating  calves  of  the  countess's  footman. 
We  took  the  direction  of  the  Regent's  Park. 
In  Portland-place  a  sudden  pull  up  nearly  flung 
me  on  the  horse's  tail.  The  carriage  had  stopped 
at  one  of  the  doors,  and  my  donkey  of  a  dnver 
all  but  ran  into  it. 

"  It  was,  however,  only  one  of  the  companions 
who  alighted— when  the  carriage,  turning  sharply 
to  the  right,  led  us  to  a  street  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Russell-square,  *at  last,'  I  thought, 
'  I  have  thee  !'  Foiled  again !  The  surviving 
companion  got  out,  waving  respectful  adieus, 
and  once  more  the  carriage  proceeded.  Return- 
ing towards  the  Regent's  Park,  we  skirted  that 
beautiful  enclosure  on  the  Hampstead  side, 
made  a  turn  or  two,  and  had  reached  a  place 
called,  I  observed.  Nasturtium  Villas,  when  ray 
cabman  suddenly  pulled  up,  and  shouted  down 
the  orifice,  '  I  say,  sir,  would  you  mind  'aving 
another  cab?'  'Nonsense!'  I  bellowed  back. 
*  Get  on,  confound  you !  You'll  lose.'  , '  'Tell'ee 
what,'  said  the  cabman.  'I  can't  go  on  this 
'ere  game  all  night.  This  'ere  'oss  'e  'asn't  'ad 
'is  supper,  nor  I  an't  'ad  mine.  Oss  won't  go 
no  furder.' 

''It  certainly  appeared  so,  and  the  upshot 
was  that  I  found  myself  alone  on  foot,  at  half- 
past  two  in  the  morning,  lurking  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nasturtium  Villas,  with  as  much 
hope  of  getting  a  cab  as  if  I  were  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland. 

"  How  I  got  home  I  hardly  know.  I  do  know, 
however,  that  this  failure  bv  no  means  blunted 
my  purpose.  No  Countess  de  ClerviUe  appeared 
in  the  Court  Guide.  I  therefore,  on  the  very 
next  day,  repaired  to  Nasturtium  Villas,  and 
took  up  the  scent  where  I  had  lost  it.  In  that 
locality  I  was  positive  my  beautiful  fawn  had 
run  to  covert.  An  intelligent-looking  crossing- 
sweeper  attracted  my  eye : 

"  '  Did  she,  hem,  know  any  of  the  residents 
in  Nasturtium  Villas  ?' 

"'Yes,  aplenty.    Mrs.  Biblicott.'  ! 

"'Nobodvelse?' 

"  '  Yes,  Mrs.  Jones.' 

"  '  Had  she  ever  heard  the  name  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  ClerviUe  ?' 

"'F^r^  name,  please?' 

"'ClervUle.' 

"  '  Knows  her  very  weU.  A  very  nice  ladjr, 
giv'  her  tea-leaves.  She  was  hunder  'ousemaid 
at  number  seventeen.' 

"'Who?' 

"  'KearweU,  Susan  KearweU.' 

" '  Ridiculous !'  The  donation  I  made  to  this 
interesting  person  would  not  place  her  in  abso- 
lute independence  of  her  crossing. 

"  In  vain  I  pursued  my  inquiries.  No 
Countess  of  ClervUle  could  I  hear  of,  in  that  or 
any  other  neighbourhood. 

"  It  was  about  this  time  that  you  must  have 
noticed  a  marked  change  in  my  demeanour.  la 
spite  of  much  bodily  exercise,  as  weU  as  mental 
agitation,  neither  of  which  tends  much  to  corpu- 
lence, I  found  myself,  George,  becoming  fitter 
and  fatter  every  hour.  Living  on  the  one 
hope ; — that  of  once  more  seeing  her  who  was 
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the  star  of  my  existence,  I  could  not  bat  dread 
the  actual  meeting.  There  is  something  essen- 
tially inapt  in  a  fat  lover. 

''  One  evening  about  dusk,  some  three  months 
after  our  first  meeting,  as  I  was  walking,  or 
rather  wadctting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nastur- 
tium Villas,  a  carriage  oashed  past  me,  a  face 
looked  out,  a  beaming,  brilliant  face !  Sir,  it  lit 
up  the  whole  rank  ofvillas,  like— like " 

"  Gas  P"  I  suggested. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Bob,  with  sudden  indigna- 
tion. "She  was  gone ;  but  my  eyes,  straining,Tike 
twin  detectives,  in  pursuit  of  the  thief  tliat  had 
robbed  my  heart's  till  (and  used  it  very  roughly 
in  doing  so),  observed  something  fall  from  the 
carriage  window.  I  hurried  up.  A  bouquet ! 
More,  sir,  more !  Among  these  blessed  stalks 
nestled  a  scrap  of  paper,  torn  off  a  mantua- 
maker's  bill.  On  the  blank  side  had  been 
written,  with  haste  and  a  pencil,  *  To-morrow. 
Later,'  I  dined  that  evening  at  the  Starve-and- 
Tatter  Club,  upon  whose  elder  and  steadier 
members  my  feverish  gaiety  seemed  to  make  a 
considerable  impression. 

"  I  was  on  the  ground  on  the  morrow  at  the 
appointed  time,  it  was  darkish.  I  wore  my 
widest  paletot,  and  walked  with  a  carefully- 
studied  lightness,  more  in  keeping  with  my 
mind  than  bodj. 

*'few  carnages  passed  Nasturtium  Villas. 
The  excellent  iimabitants  did  not  evince  svmp- 
toms  of  being  in  the  full  tide  of  London  fashion. 
The  consequence  was  that  when  the  sound  of 
approacbine  wheels  was  heard,  my  heart  throbbed 
almost  to  bursting.  A^ain  the  carriage,  a^ain 
the  face.  J^ain  that  footman's  calves,  two 
wliite  meteors,  receded  into  the  darkness.  Jffain 
a  bouquet  and  a  note !  I  hastened  with  my 
prize  to  the  nearest  lamp.  There,  to  my  utter 
astonishment,  I  read  as  follows : 

"  *  Why  this  extraordinary  persecution  P  If  it 
be  your  fancy  to  haunt  our  auiet  precincts,  at 
least  avoid  Number  Three,  LaWuum  Cottages, 
third  turning  to  the  left,  at  twenty  minutes  past 
eight,  on  Thursday.  C.  de  C."  To-morrow, 
George,  is '  Thursday.'  I  shall  avail  myself  of  this 
gracious  prohibition.  Will  you  accompany  me  ?" 

I  pressed  my  friend's  hand,  not  without  emo- 
tion. Bob  thanked  me  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
for  his  eye  had  lit  upon  the  paletot. 

"In  that  hideous  garb,"  he  said,  bitterly, 
"and  under  the  shadow  of  night,  I  may,  per- 
chance, venture  upon  expressions  which,  spoken 
under  ordinair  circumstances,  would  reduce  me 
to  the  rank  of  a  Jack  Pudding !  But,  George, 
should  she  invite  me  to  approach  nearer,  so 
that  the  outlines  of — what  I  dare  no  longer  de- 
signate— my  figure  might  become  visible,  sir,  I 
could  not  do  it.  Revolt  her  taste  at  the  very 
outset  P  Crush  the  tender  buds  of  her  young 
affection  beneath  this  shapeless  mound  of  flesh  ? 
Let  me  win  her  first,  then,  by  those  discreet 
degrees  by  which  a  certain  cat  is  reported 
(wnether  correctly  or  otherwise)  to  have  de- 
voured the  candle,  reveal  myself  to  her  in  all  my 
fearful  rotundity.  It  is  here,  my  friend,  that 
you  can  help  me.    There  is  much,'  I  am  told,  in 


the  magic  of  voice.  Mine  is  low  and  sweet.  / 
will  do  the  speaking,  fou  the  acting.  Excuse 
me,"  continued  Bob,  mterrupting  me  as  I  was 
about  to  speak,  "I  have  reconnoitred  the  pre- 
mises. The  object  of  my  fair  wamer-off  is  to 
hold  converse  with  me  through  the  window 
which  looks  upon  a  little  lawn,  which  is  flanked 
by  a  shrubbery,  which  is  open  to  the  road, 
which  is  innocent  of  travellers  nine-tenths  of  the 
day.  Certain  laburnums  approach  the  house  so 
closely  as  to  be  on  speaking  terms.  I  propose 
to  avail  myself  of  their  friendly  cover,  while 
you,  standing  out  just  far  enough  to  allow  your 
noble  form  to  be  distinctlv  visiole,  will  accom- 
pany my  observations  with  appropriate  action. 
How  say  you,  George  P" 

"The  system  at  present  in  vogue  for  the 
treatment  of  lunatics,"  I  replied,  slowly,  "  in- 
volves, I  conceive^  as  complete  an  acquiescence 
in  the  ruling  fancy  as  circumstances  will  allow. 
For  this  one  evening,  Robert,  I  am  yours.  Oh,  my 
Bob,  will  I  seconc^  for  this  once,  your  intended 
assault  upon  the  common  sense,  not  to  say  peace 
of  mind,  of  a  lovely  and  confiding  woman.  What 
a  goose  she  must  be  1" 

Eight  o'clock  that  evening  saw  us  strolling 
leisurely  past  Laburnum  Cottages.  A  smaU 
carriage-sweep  led  up  to  each,  and  the  gates,  in 
the  instance  of  number  three,  standing  open, 
there  would,  we  saw,  be  no  difficulty  in  slipping 
unobserved  into  the  little  shrubbery  which,  as 
Bob  had  said,  reached,  at  one  point,  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  house. 

It  was  not  without  a  slight  blush,  such  as 
might  become  the  cheek  of  a  youthful  burglar 
cracking,  to  speak  technically,  his  maiden  crib, 
that,  following  the  intrepid  Bob,  I  stole  into 
the  laburnum  covert,  it  was  growing  dark. 
Bob's  watch  indicated  the  apnointed  time,  when 
the  sound  of  a  window,  gently  opened,  reached 
our  ears. 

"  A — he — em !"  remarked  a  soft  voice. 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  aware  of  it,"  murmured 
Bob.  "  I  see  you  distinctly,  sweet.  EJie — e—emf 
(A  little  to  the  front,  George,  my  boy.)" 

I  stepped  out  just  clear  of  the  trees,  Bobby, 
with  his  nead  in  the  fork  of  a  large  laburnum, 
close  in  my  rear. 

"  Come  no  nearer,"  said  the  voice  from  the 
window. 

"I  obey  in  all  things,"  replied  Bob,  with 
alacrity,  while  I  made  a  graceful  bow. 

"  I  see  your  figure  quite  well." 

"Thank  Heaven  you  don't T*  said  Bob,  in  a 
fervent  whisper. 

"  But  I  have  very  solid  reasons  for  the  caution 
I  exhibit." 

"  Mine  are  still  more  solid,"  muttered  Bob. 

"And  I  must  beg  you  not  to  misinterpret  my 
present  line  of  conauct.  I  cannot,  sir,  be  insen- 
sible to  the  persevering  nature  of  your  pursuit 
of  me.  I  have  seen  you  many  times,  when  you 
were  not  aware  of  it " 

"  The  deuce  she  has !"  said  Bob,  rather  un- 
easily. 

"And,  dark  as  it  was,  have  never  failed  to 
recognise  that  countenance  which,  I,  I  must 
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own,  at  our  first  meeting,  impressed  me  in  a 
manner  only  to  be  understood  by  those  who 
have  tested  the  imponderable  essences  in  the 
cruciUe  of  rational  experiment.  For  do  not 
imagine  that  the  meeting  of  our  eyes  on  the 
occasion  I  refer  to  was  accidental.  A  powerful 
magnetic  impulse  compelled  me,  as  it  were,  to 
look  round  the  partition,  and  I  was  in  no  wise 
astonished  to  find  your  look  awaiting  mine.  It 
is  useless,  my  unknown  friend,  to  contend 
a^inst  these  occult  influences.  In  that  con- 
viction, I  have  laid  aside,  in  some  measure,  the 
reserves  of  my  sex,  and  permitted  this  interview. 
I  did,  indeed,  make  same  effort  to  contravene 
the  decrees  of  fate,  since,  destined  as  we  pro- 
bably are,  utimately,  for  each  other,  I  yet  fore- 
see  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  obstacles  to 
be  reduced,  prejudices  overcome.    In  short,  I 

^Hark !  I  fear  we  areabout  to  be  interrupted. 

You  may  approach  the  window  for  one  moment, 
but  do  not  utter  a  word." 

I  luid  been  dying  with  curiosity  to  see  the 
speaker  more  distinctly^  for  the  voice  was  silver- 
sweet  as  Juliet's  own;  and,  without  waiting  to 
consult  my  principal,  made  but  three  paces  to 
the  window,  concealing  my  features  as  I  might. 
One  g^lance  at  the  face  that  bent  over  the  win- 
dow-sill sufficed  to  assure  me  that  Bob  had  not 
been  romancing.  I  had  never  seen  anything 
lovelier  in  woman.  The  stars  that  had  begun  to 
gather  over  us  seemed  to  reflect  themselves  for 
an  instant  in  those  eyes  that  gazed  down  on  me. 

A  hand  glistened  out  from  the  darkness ;  it 
was  not  very  far  from  my  lips;  it  jjresently 
became  nearer;  it  was  soft,  and  white,]  ana 
rather  plump,  that  hand,  and  it  bore  a  sapphire — 
poor  counterfeit  of  the  glittering  ejes  above. 

"  Wednesday  week.  The  Botanical.  Jcntss 
the  rhododendrons*'  was  whispered  hurriedly. 
There  was  a  burst  of  light  in  the  apartment. 
Back  I  skipped  to  covert. 

"  Across  the  rhododendrons !  Why  across—?" 
/began  Bob,  diseonteutedly. 

"  Ingrate !  Can  anything  be  more  fortunate  ? 
Your  rhododendron  I  take  to  be  a  plant  of  con- 
siderable volume.  Protected  by  one  of  these, 
you  might,  were  you  as  fat  as  your  maternal 
ancestor  himself,  hold  converse  with  your 
princess  as  lightly  and  unconcernedly  as  though 
you  had  the  waist  of  a  wasp." 

Robert  assented,  and  we  walked  home,  highly 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  affairs. 

Wednesday  week,  according  to  Botanical  tra- 
dition, proved  a  day  of  terrific  storm  and  tem- 
pest. Tents  there  were,  indeed,  but,  from  the 
spouting,  dropping,  and  drizzling  in  all  direc- 
tions under  tneir  fictitious  shelter,  one  might 
have  imagined  it  rather  an  interesting  display  of 
waterwoAs  provided  by  the  society. 

The  crowd  was  immense,  and  as  Bob,  regard- 
less of  long  dresses,  fought  his  desperate  way  to 
the  region  of  rhododendrons,  the  eyes  of  more 
than  one  fair  train-carrier  spoke  those  daggers 
it  is  not  considered  polite  to  use.  I  followed, 
but  not  closely,  as  Bob  was,  on  this  occasion, 
both  to  show  and  speak  for  himself. 

Suddenly  I  noticedmy  friend  stop  dead  short; 


a  change  came  over  his  really  handsome  Dace, 
the  colour  mounting  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 
Following  iis  gaze,  I  saw  the  beautiful  face 
that  had  fascinated  him  eome  slowly  into  Tiew, 
as  if  rising  from*  a  nest  of  flowers.  It  greeted 
him  with  a  frank,  sweet  smile,  after  whioh  an 
animated  conversation  ensued,  a  tall  hedge  of 
rich  blossoms  alone  separating  the  pair.  This 
lasted  nearly  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  lovely  head  subsided  into  tiie  crowd,  and  was 
seen  no  more. 

Bob  came  back  to  me  hopelessly  enalaTedand 
slightly  incoheroit. 

"  She  is  all  that  man's  soul  could  covet, 
old  fellow.  Oh,  George,  George !  Sweet  enthu- 
siast 1  Is  it  not  wretched— 18  it  not  frightful, 
sir?  Condemned  to  an  inalienable  inheritance 
of  obesity  1  Tied  to  thb  mnwieldly  log  of  a 
body  1  But  she  loves  me,  George — ^she  bves 
me  1  We  shall  meet.  What  do  you  think  is 
our  next  rendezvous  ?  The  lecture-room  of  the 
Polytechnic — the  dissolving  views!  Now,  can 
anything  be  luckier  ?  Totally  dark.  She  will 
be  in  the  second  seat  from  the  baok,inat  per- 
ceptible, in  a  white  lace  mantilla.  We  are  to 
correspond,  too,  at  pleasure,  for  it  seems  that 
she  is  perfectly  free  to  act  as  sheideBses,  except 
in  bein^  conGned  to  these  odd  ways  of  meet- 
ing, which,  however,  suit  me,  for  the  present, 
admirably." 

"Independent,  and  yet  unable  to  receive  you 
openly.    Did  she  offer  no  sort  of  explamtuin  ?" 

"  Spoke  vaguely  of  '  reasons,'  merely  remark- 
ing that,  were  I  acquainted  with  them,  I  shoold 
allow  them  eveir  weight.*' 

"  You  might  have  retorted.  Bob." 

"She  talked,  too,"  said  he,  "in  her  sweety  ' 
fanciful  way,  you  know,  of  the  width,  or  breadth, 
of  some  barrier   wldch  at  present  keeps  us 
asunder." 

"  My  dear  Bob,  rely  upon  it  she  .has  seen 
you." 

"Impossible!"  said  Bob.  "I  have  never 
been  off  mv  guard.  The  precautions  I  have 
taken  would  baffle  Bobert-Houdin  himself.  At 
parting,  slie  gave  me  a  word  of  eonsolation. 
*  Though  momUains  rose  between  us,'  said  the 
sweet  girl,  with  her  bewitching  smile,  'the 
spirit  of  love  shall  reduce  them  into  smoothest 
lawns.'" 

"  Mountains !  Bob,  this  woman  is  quizzing 
you." 

"Does  ihis  look  like  quizxangP"  asked Bob^ 
reverently  producing  a  silken  trees,  about  two 
feet  long,  wrapped  in  silver  paper.  "  She  passed 
it  through  the  pelargoniums. 

"The  what?" 

"  The  flowers,"  replied  Bob,  generally. 

I  saw  my  friend  no  more  till  after  the  meet* 
ing  at  the  rolytechnic,  of  which  he  gave  me  a 
succinct  account.  Obscure  .as  it  was,  he  at  onee 
detected  the  glimmer  of  the  white  mantilla.  The 
white  mantilla  was  attended  by  two  sister-robes 
of  grey,  one  of  which  appeared  to  yield  place  to 
the  opaque  shadow  that  approacbea.them  in  the 
person  of  Bob. 

A  little  cool  hand  was  ready  to  welcome  him. 
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and  the  silver  voice  had  so  much  to  say,  that 
Lisbon  flourished  and  was  destroyed,  the  flght 
of  Waterloo  resolved  itself  into  Ascot  E^ces, 
the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  was  quenched  in  the 
wafers  of  Niagara,  and  the  final  (pictorial)  dis- 
solution was  at  hand,  before  its  topics  seemed 
half  exhausted.  Before,  however,  tne  light  re- 
turned, the  three  .mantillas— like  phantoms — 
rose,  and  glided  away,  Bobby  receivmg.  a  caution 
which  he  was  well  oontent  to  obey,  .to  remain 
for  the  moment  where  he  was. 

He  had  contrived  to  glean  from  his  beloved  a 
considerable  amount  of  information  touching 
herself.  Here*  it  is:  Gardin&deGlervillewas  an 
Enghshworaan.  Though  scarcely  twenty,  she  had 
been  for  two  years  the  widow  of  a  frenob  noble- 
man,  who  died  within  a  £ew  weeks  of  his  marrif^, 
leaving  her  in  affluent  eirtmmatsDoes.  A  cousin 
of  her  deceased  husband  resided  with  her  as 
*'dame  d^oompagnie,"  and  a  cousin  of  her  own 
— the  se«)nd  grey  mantilla — was  her  frequent 
visitor. /Bob  averred  that,  over  and  above  her 
exterior  charms,  she  was  the  most  sensible 
woman  he  had  ever  known.  She  spoke,  for 
example,  with  the  most  supreme  disdain  of  mere 
personal  appearance  (indeed,  this  seemed  to  be 
one  of  her  fayouritetopies),  and  was  constantly 
inculcating  the  doctrine  that  the  body  being  but, 
as  it  were,  the  handmaid  of  the  soul,  it  mat- 
tered little  in  what  guise  it  went  about  the 
tatter's  work. 

So  charmed  was  Bob  with  these  liberal  sen- 
timents, and  with  the  undisguised  interest  his 
beautiful  mistress  took  in  him,  that  he  was  half 
tempted  to  put  them  to  the  test,  by  reveahng 
his  portly  presence  in  all  its  rotundity,  when  a 
letter— -a  sweet  little  letter  of  love — reached  his 
hand,  containing,  in  a  postscript,  the  information 
that  the  writer  would  be  present,  on  a  certain 
evening,  at  a  ball  given  by  a  friend  of  hers,  from 
whom  she  would  obtain  a  card  for  Bob. 

Bob  turned  pale;  his  courage  had  entirely 
vanished.  No  escape  now;  substitution  was  im- 
possible. Show  himself  he  must,  and  that  in  a 
costume  calculated  to  do  even  more  than  eom- 
mon  justice  to  his  size.  Fancy 'the  tight  body- 
coat,  the  swelling  white  waistcoat.  Madness ! 

The  poor  fellow  subsided  into  a  profound 
melancholy,  shut  himself  up,  refused  nourish- 
ment, would  not  even  see  me,  his  friend. 

It  was  the  night  before  the  ball,  at  which 
Bob  must  appear,  or  be  for  ever  ruined  in  the 
good  graces  of  his  beloved,  when,  as  I  was 
calmly  smoking  the  cigar  that  closed  the  day, 
my  friend  burst  into  the  room  in  the  highest 
state  of  joyful  excitement,  literally  dancing 
round  me,  and  flourishing  a  card  over  his  head. 

"Look  there,  sir!  look  there!''  he  exclaimed  at 
last,  panting  for  breath,  as  he  tlinist  the  card  into 
my  hand,  "left  hand  corner,  George.    Huzza!" 

I  looked.  In  veiy  minute  characters  ap- 
peared the  two  important  words  "  Fancy  Lresz" 

I  understood  in  a  moment  Bob's  exultation. 

"  And  how  ?"  I  asked,  "  do  you  propose  to 
dress  for  it  ?  Something  loose,  di  ?  Persian, 
or " 

**  As  tight  as  possible/'  retorted  Bob.     "I 


shall  go,  sir,  as  it  is  very  fitting  I  should 
do,  in  the  character  of  my  own  maternal  an- 
cestor." 

"Daniel  Lambert?" 

"  The  same,"  said  Bob,  with  dignity.  "His 
own  coat,  his  identical  waistcoat,  my  widest 
summer  trousers,  a  cushion  here,  towels  there, 
and  the  thing  is  done.  I  say,  old  fellow,  I 
wonder  how  ake  will  go  ?  A  syiphide  P  Virgin 
of  the  Sun?  Twilight?  Snow?  Undine? 
Yes,  Undine,  thaf^  her  style ;"  and  so  he  bade 
me  good  night. 

The  interest  I  felt  in  the  result  of  this  sfn- 
guLar  love-affair  induced  me  to  assist  at  Bob's 
toilet,  and  in  truth  I  was  astonished  to  perceive 
how  small  an  amount  of  adventitious  aid  had 
become  necessary  to  the  exemplification  of  the 
Uhntrious  character  Bob  had  selected. 

After  allowing  him  a  few  minutes  to  habituate 
himself  in  some  degree  to  the  management  of 
his  augmented  person,  we  sent  for  a  cab ;  but  a 
little  more  time  was  lost,  for,  on  presenting  our 
revived  Lambert  on  the  doorsteps,  the  man, 
struck  with  sudden  terror,  depaited  at  a  gallop, 
and  was  seen  no  more.  A  second  driver,  more 
collected,  and  confining  himself  to  remonstrance, 
was  quickly  satisfied  that  the  load  was  not  so 
immoderate  as  it  appeared,  and  Bob  was  at 
length  fairly  under  way. 

If  the  real  Daniel  Lambert  ever  went  to  a 
fioncy  ball  in  the  height  of  a  London  season,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  and  presumed  he  went  early.  Poor 
Bob  had  quite  forgotten  the  unusual  difficulties 
that  would  naturally  attend  his  getting  up  and 
down  stairs.  Now,  Lady  Pennard's  house, 
though  large,  was  insufficient  for  the  number  in- 
vited, and  when  the  door  which,  previously 
open,  had  been  duly  slammed  in  Bob  s  face,  in 
order  that  the  form  of  knocking  misht  be  gone 
through,  finally  admitted  him,  hal^  lobby,  and 
stairs  presented  a  mass  of  plumed  and  jewelled 
heads  which  seemed  impenetrable. 

Nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before  Bob  could  suc- 
ceed in  reaching  the  baU-room.  To  him  it 
seemed  like  twenty  years.  There  were  people 
coming  down  as  well  as  going  up,  and  the  re- 
marks that  emanated  from  the  descendants,  drove 
Bob  nearly  frantic  with  impatience. 

"  Superb,  indeed  I  I  had  no  conce|)tion  of 
her  beauty,"  remarked  a  Circassian,  his  large 
false  moustache  tickling  Bob's  ear.  "  Madame 
de  Clerville  is,  what  her  costume  would  indicate, 
the  queen  of  the  ball  P' 

"  She  rarely  goes  out,  I  think,"  said  a  spite- 
ful-looking Roxalana.  "  Such  faces  are  not  for 
eyery-day's  wear." 

"  Magnificent  dress  I" 

"  Looks  the  character  to  the  very  life." 

They  now  approached  the  ball-room.  Bob's 
name  was  announced. 

"What's  the  attraction  ?"  asked  a  man  at 
Bob's  side,  of  a  friend  in  front. 

"  Madame  de  Clerville  is  standing  up  at  labt. 
I  think  she  is  going  to  dance." 

The  crowd  in  front  of  Bob  opened,  and  made 
way  for  Lady  Pennard,  who  greeted  her  exten- 
sive guest  with  a  metry^mile. 
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''Oh,  Mr.  Bigge,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come ! 
Madame  de  Clerrille  says  she  is  engaged  to 
dance  the  first  set  with  jou,  and  has  refused  half 
the  room  already.    CJome  along !" 

"  Dance,  Lady  Pennard !"  panted  Bob.  "  I— 
eh-" 

"  Oh,  it  will  be  lovely !"  cried  the  merry  little 
hostess.  **  What  an  excellent  idea !  What  could 
have  put  it  into  your  heads  ?" 

"  Heads !"  Bob  was  conscious  of  having  but 
one  such  organ,  and  devoutly  wished  *'  it"  had 
never  entered  that;  but  there  was  no  help,  and 
as  he  waddled  up  the  entire  length  of  the  room, 
his  immense  coat-skirts  swaying,  like  mighty 
banners,  from  side  to  side,  and  the  protuberance 
covered  by  his  vast  striped  waiscoat  moving  in 
unison,  the  entire  assembly  were  in  convulsions 
of  mirth.  HappUy,  Bob's  mind  was  too  much 
engrossed  with  the  impending  introduction  to  be 
very  captious  about  general  criticism. 

"  Here,  my  dear  countess,  is  your  tardy  cava- 
lier," said  Lady  Pennard. 

A  circle  of  admirers  had  opened,  and  Bob 
stood  face  to  face  with  his  beloved. 

"  I  present  Mr.  Daniel  Lambert  to  the  first 
beauty  of  Teheran,"  laughed  the  hostess,  as  she 
glided  away. 

Beautiful  as  he  had  known  her  to  be.  Bob 
was  perfectly  dazzled  with,  her  loveliness  on  this 
occasion.  She  wore  a  Persian  costume  of  the 
richest  kind,  so  arranged  as,  while  conoealinj^ 
the  actual  figure,  to  make  it  appear  that  the  fiEur 
wearer  was  prodigally  furnished  with  that  most 
important  item  in  the  Persian  estimate  of 
beauty — fat.  One  might  have  thought  it  a 
little  over-done,  but  £r  the  perfect  ease  and 
grace  with  which  the  beautiful  creature  seemed 
to  manage  that  "  fair  mountain"  with  which  na- 
ture—or a  sugar  diet — was  supposed  to  have 
invested  her. 

"  In  the  name  of  all  that's  absurd,  why  thus 
disfigure  her  charming  form  P"  was  Bob's  first 
thought;  and,  perhaps,  he  might  have  put  it 
into  some  politer  form  of  words,  but  for  a 
sudden  change  which  came  across  the  coun- 
tess's face.  From  evincing  a  very  decided  in- 
clination to  laugh,  she  became  suddenly  grave 
and  pale,  and  seemed  almost  about  to  faint. 
Bobby  instinctively  extended  his  tremendous 
arm,  which  she  took,  and,  avoidii^  the  auadrille 
about  to  be  form.ed,  moved  towards  a  side-room, 
which  conducted  into  a  sort  of  conservatory, 
tenanted  at  the  moment  by  nothing  but  gera- 
niums.   There  she  sank  down  on  the  first  seat. 

*'  Robert,  you  have  divined  my  secret,"  she 
murmured.  "  Generous,  noble  man !  how  kindly, 
how  delicately  have  you  conveyed  to  me  your 
consciousness  of— of  my " 

**  Ahem  1"  said  the  embarrassed  Bob. 
"Your " 

"  Being,  to  use  the  popular  expression,  con- 
siderably broader  than  I  am  long!"  said  the 
countess,  smiling  with  bewitching  sweetness. 

Bob's  pulse  stood  still.  She  was  exquisitely 
beautiful.    Her  skin  was  whiter  than  the  pearls 


she  wore.  You  might  have  laid  a  tender  youn^ 
rose-leaf  on  her  cheek,  and  never  known  the  di^ 
ference.  Her  rounded  arms  were  the  perfection 
of  symmetry.    But  she  was  immensely  fat ! 

"  But,"  stammered  Bob,  hardly  knowing  what 
he  said,  "  this  deoep " 

"  Was  useless,  indeed,  dear  Robert,"  said  the 
still  smiling  countess.  "  Your  reproach  is  equally 
tender  and  just.  Think  you  I  have  for^tten 
how  eagerly  you  coincided  in  all  my  opinions 
relative  to  the  ver^r  subordinate  position  held  by 
the  body  in  our  mixed  being  P  Perhaps  a  little 
childish  vanity  whispered  me  to  keep  you  a  short 
time  longer  in  the  dark  upon  thb  minor  point." 

("  •  Maximum,'  rather !"  muttered  Bob.') 

"  And  when  I  found  you  knew  it,  ana  had 
dressed  yourself  in  that  hideous  guise  for  mv 
sake,  thus  silently  expressing  your  noble  indif- 
ference to  any  amount  of  size,  think,  think, 
Robert,  how  my  heart  reproached  me  for  my 
want  of  faith  in  you !" 

Bob  gently  pressed  the  beautiful  little  hand 
that  laid  itself  in  his. 

"Hem!"  said  Bob.  "You  have  used,  I 
think,  the  term  'hideous'  in  reference  to  my 

{>resent  appearance.  Is  it — and  do  not  answer 
ightly— -so  very  distasteful  to  youP  My  excel- 
lent maternal  ancestor,  whose  garments,  panta- 
loons excepted,  I  now  wear,  though  not  popular 
as  a  partner  in  a  country-dance,  .was,  neverthe- 
less, a  favourite  in  general  societv,  and " 

"  You  are  right  to  stand  up  for  your  distin- 
guished relative,"  said  the  countess,  laughing 
uke  a  Hebe,  "and  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be 
over-critical  as  to  his  dimensions  round  the 
waist ;  but  what  do  you  meanP" 

"That  /,  whom  you  think  so  noble  and  disin- 
terested— I,  whom  you  believe,  purely  for  your 
dear  sake,  to  have  made  such  a  booby  of  myself, 
am  a  humbug^— -an  impostor  I  Oh,  Caroline, 
Caroline  (forgive  me — i  would  kneel — ^the  im- 
possibility of  getting  up  again  without  assist- 
ance alone  deters  me),  I  selected  this  absurd 
costume  solely  to  conceal  from  your  eyes,  for 
the  present,  a  figure  scarcely  less  preposterous. 
Caroline,  I  am— do  not  start — it  anything,  a 
txifle  stouter  than  your  charming  self  1" 

A  burst  of  silver  laughter  was  the  only  reply, 
in  which  Bob,  unable  to  resist  the  pleasant  con- 
tagion, heartily  joined. 

"It  strikes  me  we  have  both  been  rather 
silly,"  said  the  countess  at  last,  wiping  away  the 
tears  that  mirth  had  called  into  her  beautiful 
eyes ;  "  but  it  must  be  at  least  admitted  that 
we  both  had  '  solid  reasons.' " 
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CHAPTBE  VI. 

All  human  penetration  has  its  limits.  Accu- 
rately as  Captain  Wragg  had  seen  his  way 
hitherto,  even  his  sharp  insight  was  now  at  fault. 
He  finished  his  cigar  with  the  mortifying  convic- 
tion that  he  was  totally  unprepared  for  Mrs.  Le- 
counfs  next  proceeding. 

In  this  emergency,  his  experience  warned  him 
that  there  was  one  safe  course,  and  one  only, 
which  he  could  take.  He  resolved  to  try  the 
confusing  effect  on  the  housekeeper  of  a  complete 
change  of  tactics,  before  she  had  time  to  press 
her  advantage,  and  attack  him  in  the  dark.  With 
this  view  he  sent  the  servant  up-stairs  to  request 
that  Miss  Bygravg  would  come  down  and  sp^ik 
to  him. 

"  I  hope  I  don't  disturb  you,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, when  Magdalen  entered  the  room.  "  Allow 
me  to  apologise  for  the  smell  of  tobacco,  and  to 
say  two  woids  on  the  subject  of  our  next  pro- 
ceedings. To  put  it  with  my  customary  frank- 
ness, Mrs.  Lecount  puzzles  me,  and  I  propose 
to  return  the  compliment  by  puzzling  her.  The 
course  of  action  which  I  have  to  suggest  is  a 
very  simple  one.  I  have  had  the  honour  of  giving 
you  a  severe  neuralgic  attack  already,  and  I  beg 
your  permission  (when  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  sends 
to  inquire  to-morrow  morning)  to  take  the  further 
liberty  of  laying  you  up  altogether.  Question 
from  Sea-View  Cottage :  'How  is  Miss  Bygrave 
this  morning  P'  Answer  from  North  Shmgles: 
*Much  worse ;  Miss  Bygrave  is  confined  to  her 
room.*  Question  repeated  every  day,  say  for  a 
fortnight :  '  How  is  Miss  Bygrave  P'  Answer 
repeated*  if  necessary,  for  the  same  time: 
'No  better.'  Can  you  bear  the  imprison- 
ment P  I  see  no  objection  to  your  getting  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  the  last  thing  at  night.  But  for  the  whole 
of  the  day,  there  is  no  disguising  it,  you  must 
put  yourself  in  the  same  category  with  Mrs. 
Wragge— you  must  keep  your  room." 

"What  is  your  object  in  wishing  me  to  do 
this?"  inquired  Magdalen. 

**  My  object  is  twofold,"  replied  the  captain. 
"I  blush  for  my  own  stupidity ;  but  the  fact  is, 
I  can't  see  my  way  plainly  to  Mrs.  Lecount's  I 


next  move.  All  I  feel  sure  of  is,  that  she 
means  to  make  another  attempt  at  opening  her 
master's  eyes  to  the  truth.  Whatever  means  she 
may  employ  to  discover  your  identity,  personal 
communication  with  you  mtat  be  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  her  object.  Very  good.  If 
I  stop  that  communication,  I  put  an  obstacle  in 
her  way  at  starting— or,  as  we  say  at  cards,  I 
force  her  hand.    Bo  you  see  the  point  P" 

Magdalen  saw  it  plainly.  The  captain  went 
on. 

"  My  second  reason  for  shutting  you  up,"  he 
said,  "  refers  entirely  to  Mrs.  Lecount's  master. 
The  growth  of  love,  my  dear  girl,  is,  in  one  re- 
spect, unlike  all  other  growths— it  flourishes 
under  adverse  circumstances.  Our  first  course 
of  action  is  to  make  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  feel  the 
charm  of  your  society.  Our  next,  is  to  drive  him 
distracted  by  the  loss  of  it.  I  should  have 
proposed  a  few  more  meetings,  with  a  view  to 
furthering  this  end,  but  for  our  present  criti<^ 
position  towards  Mrs.  Lecount.  As  it  is,  we 
must  trust  to  the  effect  you  produced  yesterday, 
and  try  the  experiment  of  a  sudden  separation 
rather  sooner  than  I  could  have  otherwise  wished. 
I  shall  see  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone,  though  you  don't 
— and  if  there  is  a  raw  place  established  anywhere 
about  the  region  of  that  gentleman's  heart,  trust 
me  to  hit  him  on  it !  You  are  now  in  full  pos- 
session of  my  views.  Take  your  time  to  consider, 
and  give  me  your  answer— Yes  or  No." 

"  Any  change  is  for  the  better,"  said  Magdalen, 
"which  keeps  me  out  of  the  company  of  Mrs. 
Lecount  and  her  master  I  Let  it  be  as  you  wish." 

She  had  hitherto  answered  famtly  and  wearily; 
but  she  spoke  those  last  words  with  a  heightened 
tone,  and  a  rising  colour— signs  which  warned 
Captain  Wragge  not  to  press  her  farther. 

"Very  good,"  said  the  captain,  "Aa  usual, 
we  understand  each  other.  I  see  you  are  tir^ ; 
and  I  won't  detain  you  any  longer." 

He  rose  to  open  the  door,  stopped  half  way  to 
it,  and  came  back  again.  "  Leave  me  to  arrange 
matters  with  the  servant  down  stairs,"  he  con- 
tinued. "You  can't  absolutely  keep  your  bed; 
and  we  must  purchase  the  girl's  discretion  when 
she  answers  the  door— without  taking  her  into 
our  confidence,  of  course.  I  will  make  her  under- 
stand that  she  is  to  say  you  are  ill,  just  as  she 
might  say  you  are  not  at  home,  as  a  way  of  keep- 
ing unwelcome  acquaintances  out  of  the  house. 
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Aflow  me  to  open  the  door  for  you. — I  beg  your 
pardon,  you  are  going  into  Mrs.  Wragge's  work- 
room, instcMlof  9oiiig k>  your  vmi" 

"  I  knonr  I  tm,"  saiJ Magiakft.  " I  vishio 
remove  Mrs.  Wcaggt  from  the  worst  roonov  in  the 
bouse,  and  to  take  her  up-stairs  with  me." 

"For  the  evening?" 

"For  the  whole  fortnight." 

Captain  Wragge  follaweA  Iker  is^  1^  ds)hi^> 
room,  and  wlaelf  eloaedthe  door  before  he  spoke 
again. 

"  Do  you  seriously  mean  to  inflict  my  wife's 
sociefcy  on  yourself,  for  a  fortnight?"  he  asked, 
mgiteat  swrpnM^ 

'^Your  wife  is  the  only  imiocent  creature  i&! 
this  guilty  house,"  she  burst  out  TfherussaJI^. 
"  I  must  and  will  kure  her  with  me !" 

"Fray  don't  agitate  yourself"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "Take  Mrs.  Wcagge  by  all  measft.  I 
don't  want  her.''  Having  resigned  the  pactoer 
of  his  existence  i&  those  terms,  he  diflcreetiy  re- 
turned to  the  parlour.  "  The  weakness  of  the 
sex !"  thoi!^ht  the  captain,  tapping  his  aagiaeioas 
head.  "  Lay  a  strain  on  the  female  inteUeet— 
and  the  female  temper  gives  way  directly." 

The  strain  to  which  4iie  captak  alluded,  was 
not  oooi£ned,  that  evening,  te  the  female  inteUect 
at  North  Shingles :  it  extended  to  the  female  in- 
tellect at  Sea  Yiew.  F^er  nearly  two  hours,  Mrs. 
Leoount  sat  at  her  desk,  wnting,  oorreetiBg,and 
writing  aijaia,  befoce  she  eould  produce  a  letter 
to  Miss  Yanstone  the  elder,  which  exactly  ac- 
complished the  object  she  wanted  to  attain^  At 
last^  the  rough  draft  was  completed  to  her  satis- 
faotion;  and  she  made  a  fair  copy  of  it,  £gcik- 
with,  to  be  posted  the  next  diQr. 

Her  letter  thus  prodooed,  was  a  masterpiece  of 
ingeauity.  After  the  first  preliminary  eentenoes, 
theJioueekeeper  pkialy  iitfoimedN(»ah  of  theap- 
pearance  of  t^  visitor  in  disguise  at  Yauxhall 
Walk ;  of  theconveEsation  which  passed  at  the 
interview ;  and  of  her  own  suspicion  IJiat  the  per- 
son claiming  to  be  Miss  Garth  was,  mall  jHrobEibi- 
lity,  the  younger  Miss  Yanstone  herself.  Having 
told  the  truth,  thus  (ax,  Mrs.  Lecount  next  pro- 
ceeded to  say,  that  her  master  was  in  possession  of 
evidence  which  would  justify  him  in  putting  the 
law  in  force;  that  he  knew  the  conspiracy  wititi 
which  he  was  threatened  to  be  then  in  process  of 
direction  against  him  at  AMborough ;  and  that 
he  only  hesitated  to  protect  himsdf,  in  deference 
to  family  oonsiderations^  and  in  the  hope  that 
the  elder  Miss  Yanstone  might  so  inflmenoe  her 
sister,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  proceed  to 
extremities. 

Under  these  circumstances  (the  letter  con- 
tinued) it  was  plainly  necessary  that  the  dis- 
guised visitor  to  Yauxhall  Walk  should  be  pro- 
perly identified— for  if  Mrs.  Lecount's  guess 
proved  to  be  wrong,  and  if  the  person  toined  out 
to  be  a  stranger,  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  was  posi- 
tively resolved  to  prosecute  in  his  own  defence. 
Events  at  Aldborough,  on  wliioh  it  was  not  neoes- 
saj^    to   dwell,   would    enable  Mrs.  Lecount 


in  a  few  days  to  gain  sight  of  the  suspected 
person,  in  her  own  character.  But  as  the  house- 
keeper  wasi  entirdir  vncquainfeed  with  the 
y«ungpr  Miss«  Ta»t«ie,  it  was  obviouBly  desir-    , 
abb  ttat  son*  better  iifoimed  pe«8fl&  should, 
in  this  particular,  take  the  matter  in  hand.    If 
the  dder  Miss  Yanstone  happened  to  be  at 
liberty  to  come  to  Aldborough  l^rself,  would  she    . 
kuidly  write  and  say  eof— «sd  Mrs.  Lecount    i 
would  write  bask  again  to  appoint  a  day.    If,  on 
the  other  hand.  Miss  Yanstone  was  preveiMwd 
from  taking  the  journey,  Mrs.  Lecount  su^;ested    : 
diat  her  reply  should  contain  the  f uHest  de-    I 
eeiipiioa  of  her  sister's   personal  appearanoe    I 
—should  mention  any  little  peeiliarities  which 
might  exist  in  the  way  of  marks  on  her  face    ! 
or  her  hands  —  and  should  state  (in  ease  a^e 
had  vmtten  lately)  what  the  address  was  in  her    , 
last  letter,  and   failing  that»  what  the  post-    j 
mark  was  on  the  envelope.    With  this  informa-    < 
tion  to  help  her,  Mrs.  Lecouitt  would,  in  the  in-    i 
tevest  of  the  misguided  young  lady  herself^  ae-    I 
cept  the  responsibility  of  privately  identii^yifig    i 
her;  and  would  write  back  immediate]/  to  ac-    ' 
quaint  the  elder  Miss  Yanstone  ^fith  the  result,    i 

Tbe  diiBcuity  of  sending  this  letter  to  the  light 
address  gave  Mrs.  Leoount  very  little  trouble.    I 
Remembering  the  name  of  the  kwyer  who  had    | 
pleaded  theeause  of  the  two  sisters^  Jn  Michael    < 
Yanstone's  time,,  she  directed  her  letter  to    I 

*"  Miss  Yanstone,  care  of Peadril,  Esquire,    i 

London."  This  she  enclosed  in  a  second  eave- 
k)pe»  addressed  to  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone's  soticitor, 
with  a  line  inside,  requesting  tflat  gentleman  to 
send  it  at  once  to  the  office  of  Mr.  PendriL 

"  New,"  thought  Mrs.  Lecount,  ae  Aa  locked 
the  letter  up  in  her  desk,  preparatory  to  posting 
it  the  next  day,  with  heit  own  hand^  "now»  I 
have  got  her  l" 

The  next  morning  the  servsnt  &om  Sea  Yiew 
came,  with  her  master^s  compliments^  to  make 
inquiries  after  Miss  Bygrave's  healthu  Captain 
Wrag^'s  bulletin  was  duly  announced— Miss 
Bygravewae  so  iQ,  as  to  be  confined  to  her 
room. 

On  the  reception  of  this  intelligence,  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone's  anxiety  led  him  to  call  at  North 
Shinies  himself,  when  he  went  out  for  his  after- 
noon walk.  Miss  Bygrave  was  no  better.  He 
inquired,  if  he  could  see  Mr.  Bygrave.  The  waiy 
captain  was  prepared  to  meet  this  emergency. 
He  thought  a  little  irritating  suspense  wouM  do 
Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  no  harm ;  and  he  had  care- 
fuUy  diarged  the  servant,  in  case  of  necessity^ 
with  her  answer :— "  Mr.  Bygrave  begged  te  be 
excused ;  he  was  not  able  to  see  any  one," 

On  the  second  day,  inquiries  were  made  as  be- 
fore, by  message  in  the  morning,  and  by  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone  himself  in  the  afternoon.  The  morning 
answer  relating  to  Magdalen  was,  *'A  shade 
better."  The  afternoon  answer  (relating  to 
Captain  Wragge)  was,  "Mr.  Bygrave  has  juat 
gone  out."  That  evening,  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone's 
temper  was  very  uncertain;  and  Mrs.  Leoount*8 
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patience  and  tact  were  sorely  tried  in  the  effort 
to  avoid  offending  him. 

On  the  third  morning,  the  report  of  the  suffer- 
ing yonng  ladf  was  less  favoarable— "Miss  By- 
grave  was  still  very  poorly,  and  not  able  to  leave 
her  bed."  The  servant,  returning  to  Sea  Tiew 
with  this  message,  met  the  postman,  and  took 
into  the  breakfast-room  with  her  two  letters 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Leconnt 

The  first  letter  was  in  a  handwriting  familiar 
to  the  housekeeper.  It  was  from  the  medical 
attendant  on  her  invalid  brother  at  Zurich;  and 
it  announced  that  the  patient's  malady  had  lat- 
terly altered  in  so  marked  a  manner  for  the 
better,  iiiat  there  was  every  hope  now  of  preserv- 
ing his  life. 

The  address  on  the  second  letter  was  in  a 
strange  handwriting.  Mrs.  Leoount,  concluding 
that  it  was  the  answer  from  Miss  Yanstone, 
waited  to  read  it  until  breakfast  was  over,  and 
she  could  retire  to  her  own  room. 

She  opened  the  letter,  looked  at  once  for  tlie 
name  at  the  end,  and  started  a  little  as  she  read 
it.  The  signature  was  not  "Norah  Vanstone," 
but "  Harriet  Garth.** 

Miss  Garth's  letter  announced  that  the  elder 
Miss  Yanstone  had,  a  week  since,  accepted  an  en- 
gagement as  governess — subject  to  the  condition 
of  joining  the  family  of  her  employer  at  their  tem- 
porary residence  in  the  south  of  Franoe,  and  of 
returning  with  them  when  they  came  back  to 
England^  probably  in  a  month  or  six  weeks'  time. 
During  the  interval  of  this  necessary  absence. 
Miss  Vanstone  had  requested  Miss  Garth  to  open 
all  her  letters ;  her  main  ol^ect  in  making  that 
arrangement  being  to  provide  for  the  speedy 
answering  of  any  communication  which  might 
arrive  for  her  from  her  sister.  Miss  Magdiden 
Yanstone  had  not  written  since  the  middle  of 
July— on  which  occasion  the  post-mark  on  the 
letter  showed  that  it  must  have  been  posted  in 
London,  in  the  district  of  Lambeth—and  her 
elder  sister  had  left  England  in  a  state  6[  the 
most  distressing  anxiety  on  her  account. 

Having  completed  this  explanation.  Miss 
Garth  then  mentioned  that  fionily  circumstances 
prevented  her  from  travelliag  personally  to  Aid- 
borough  to  assist  Mrs.  Lecounfs  object—but  that 
she  was  provided  with  a  substitute,  in  everyway 
fitter  for  the  purpose,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Fen- 
dril.  That  gentleman  was  well  acquainted  with 
Miss  Magdalen  Yanstone ;  and  his  professional 
experience  add  discretion  would  render  his 
assistance  doubly  valuable.  He  had  kindly  con- 
sented to  travel  to  Aidborougfa  whenever  it 
might  be  thought  necessary.  But,  as  his  time 
was  very  valuable,  Miss  Garth  spedally  requested 
that  he  might  not  be  sent  for,  until  Mrs.  Leoount 
was  quite  sure  of  the  day  on  whidi  his  services 
might  be  required. 

While  proposing  this  arrangement,  Miss  Garth 
added  that  she  thought  it  right  to  furnish  her 
correspondent  with  a  written  description  of  the 
younger  Miss  Yanstone,  as  welL    An  emergency 


might  happen  which  would  allow  Mrs.  Leoount 
no  time  for  securing  Mr.  Fendril's  services ;  and 
the  execution  of  Mr.  Noel  Yaustone's  intentions 
towards  the  unhappy  girl  who  was  the  object  of 
his  forbearance,  might  be  fatally  delayed  by  an 
unforeseen  difficulty  in  establishing  her  identity. 
The  personal  description,  transmitted  under 
these  drcumstanoes,  then  followed.  It  omitted 
no  personal  peculiarity  by  which  Magdalen  could 
be  recognised;  and  it  included  the  "two  little 
moles  close  together  on  the  laft  side  of  the  neck," 
which  had  been  formerly  mentioned  in  the  printed 
handbills  sent  to  York. 

In  conclusion,  Miss  Garth  expressed  her  fears 
that  Mrs.  Leoount* s  suspicions  were  only  too 
likely  to  be  proved  true.  While,  however,  there 
was  the  faintest  chance  that  the  conspiracy  might 
turn  out  to  be  directed  by  a  stranger.  Miss  Garth 
felt  bound  in  gratitude  towards  Mr.  Noel  Yan- 
stone, to  assist  the  Ic^  proceedings  which  would, 
in  that  case,  be  instituted.  She  accordingly  ap- 
pended her  own  formal  denial— which  she  would 
personally  repeat,  if  necessary— of  any  identity 
between  herself  and  the  person  in  disguise  who 
had  made  use  of  her  name.  She  was  the  Miss 
Garth  who  had  filled  the  situation  of  the  late 
Mr.  Andrew  Yanstone's  governess ;  and  she  had 
never  in  her  life  been  in,  or  near,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Yauxhall  Walk. 

With  this  disclaimer— and  with  the  writer's 
fervent  assurances  that  she  would  do  all  for  Mag- 
dalen's advantage  which  her  sister  might  have 
done,  if  her  sister  had  been  in  England— the 
letter  concluded.  It  was  signed  in  full,  and  was 
dated  with  the  business-like  accuracy  in  such 
matters  which  had  always  distingui^ed  Miss 
Garth's  character. 

This  letter  placed  a  formidable  weapon  in  the 
housekeeper's  hands. 

It  provided  a  means  of  establishing  Miss  By- 
grave's  identity  through  the  intervention  of  a 
lawyer  by  profession.  It  contained  a  personal 
description  minute  enough  to  be  used  to  advan- 
tage, if  necessary,  before  Mr.  Pendril's  appear- 
ance. It  presented  a  signed  exposure  of  the 
fiedse  Miss  Garth,  under  the  hand  of  the  true  Miss 
Garth;  and  it  established  the  fact,  that  the  hat 
letter  received  by  the  elder  Miss  Yanstone  from 
tiie  younger,  had  been  posted  (and  therefore  pro- 
bably written)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yauxhall 
Walk.  If  any  later  letter  had  been  received, 
with  the  Aldborough  post^nark,  the  chain  of 
evidence,  so  &r  as  the  question  of  localities  was 
concerned,  might  doubtiess  have  been  more  com- 
plete. But,  as  it  was^  there  was  testimony 
enougfj  (aided  as  that  testimony  might  be,  by  the 
firagment  of  the  brown  alpaca  dress  still  in  Mrs. 
Leoouut's  possession)  to  raise  the  veil  which 
hung  over  the  conspiracy,  and  to  place  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone  face  to  face  with  the  plain  and  start- 
ling truth. 

The  one  obstacle  which  now  stood  in  the  way 
of  immediate  action  on  the  housekeeper*s  part, 
was  tbe  obstacle  of  Mias  Bygrave's  present  se- 
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elusion  witbin  the  limits  of  her  own  room.  The 
question  of  gaining  personal  access  to  her,  was 
a  question  wliich  must  be  decided  before  any 
communication  could  be  opened  with  Mr.  Pendril. 
Mrs.  Lecouut  put  on  her  bonnet  at  once,  and 
called  at  North  Shingles  to  try  what  discoveries 
she  could  make  for  herself,  before  post-time. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Bygrave  was  at  home ; 
and  she  was  admitted  without  the  least  difficulty. 

Careful  consideration  that  morning,  had  decided 
Captain  Wragge  on  advancing  matters  a  little 
nearer  to  the  crisis.  The  means  by  which  he  pro- 
posed achieving  this  result,  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  see  the  housekeeper  and  her  master  sepa- 
rately, and  to  set  them  at  variance  by  producing 
two  totally  opposite  impressions  relating  to  him- 
self, on  their  minds.  Mrs.  Lecount's  visit,  there- 
fore, instead  of  causing  him  any  embarrassment, 
was  the  most  welcome  occurrence  he  could  have 
wished  for.  He  received  her  in  the  parlour,  with 
a  marked  restraint  of  manner,  for  which  she  was 
quite  unprepared.  His  ingratiating  smile  was 
gone,  and  an  impenetrable  solemnity  of  counte- 
nance appeared  in  its  stead. 

"I  have  ventured  to  intrude  on  you,  sir,*'  said 
Mrs.  Lecount,"  to  express  the  regret  with  which 
both  my  master  and  I  have  lieard  of  Miss  By- 
grave's  illness.    Is  there  no  improvement  ?" 

'•No,  ma*am,"  replied  the  captain,  as  briefly 
as  possible.    "My  niece  is  no  better." 

"  I  have  had  some  experience,  Mr.  Bygrave,  in 
nursing.   If  I  could  be  of  any  use " 

"  ThAftk  you,  Mrs.  Lecount.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  our  taking  advantage  of  your  kindness." 

This  plain  answer  was  followed  by  a  moment's 
silence.  The  housekeeper  felt  some  little  per- 
plexity. What  had  become  of  Mr.  Bygrave's 
elaborate  courtesy,  and  Mr.  Bygrave's  many 
words  P  Did  he  want  to  offend  her  F  If  he  did, 
1^.  Lecount  then  and  there  determined  that 
he  should  not  gain  his  object. 

"  May  I  inquire  the  nature  of  the  illness  ?"  she 
persisted.  "  It  is  not  connected,  I  hope,  with 
our  excursion  to  Dunwioh  P" 

"I  regret  to  say,  ma'am,"  replied  the  captain, 
''it  began  with  tiiat  neuralgic  attack  in  the 
carriage." 

"So!  so!"  thought  Mrs.  Lecount.  "He 
doesn't  even  irp  to  make  me  think  the  illness 
a  reM  one ;  he  throws  off  tlie  mask,  at  starting ! 
—Is  it  a  nervous  illness,  sir  ?"  she  added,  aloud. 

The  captain  answered  by  a  solemn  afi^ative 
inclination  of  the  head. 

"Then  you  have  iioo  nervous  sufferers  in  the 
house,  Mr.  Bygrave  P " 

"  "Jes,  ma'am— two.    My  wife  and  my  niece." 

"That  is  rather  a  strange  coincidence  of  mis- 
fortunes." 

"  It  is,  ma'am.    Yery  strange." 

In  spite  of  Mrs.  Lecount*s  resolution  not  to 
be  offended.  Captain  Wragge's  exasperating  in- 
sensibility to  every  stroke  she  aimed  at  him 
began  to  ruffle  her.  She  was  conscious  of  some 
little  difficulty  in  securing  her  self-possession, 
before  she  coidd  say  anythmg  more. 


"  Is  there  no  immediate  hope,"  she  resumed, 
"  of  Miss  Bygrave  being  able  to  leave  her  room  P" 

"  None  whatever,  ma'am." 

"  You  are  satisfied,  I  suppose,  with  the  medical 
attendance  ?" 

"  I  have  no  medical  attendance,"  said  the  cap* 
tain,  composedly.    "  I  watch,  the  case  myself." 

The  gatiiering  venom  in  Mrs.  Lecount  swelled 
up  at  that  reply,  and  overflowed  at  her  lips. 

"Your  smattering  of  science,  sir,"  she  sidd, 
with  a  malicious  smUe,  "  includes,  I  presume,  a 
smattering  of  medicine  as  wellP" 

"  It  does,  ma'am,"  answered  the  captain,  with- 
out the  slightest  disturbance  of  face  or  manner. 
"  I  know  as  much  of  one  as  I  do  of  the  other." 

The  tone  in  which  he  spoke  those  words,  left 
Mrs.  Lecount  but  one  digmfied  alternative.  She 
rose  to  terminate  the  interview.  The  temptation 
of  the  moment  proved  too  much  for  her;  and 
she  could  not  resist  casting  the  shadow  of  a 
threat  over  Captain  Wragge  at  parting. 

"  I  defer  thanking  you,  sir,  for  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  received  me,"  she  said,  "  until 
I  can  pay  my  debt  of  obligation  to  some  purpose. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  am  glad  to  infer,  from  the 
absence  of  a  medical  attendant  in  the  house,  that 
Mjss  Bygrave's  illness  is  much  less  serious  than 
I  had  supposed  it  to  be  when  I  came  here." 

"  I  never  contradict  a  lady,  ma'am,"  rejoined 
the  incorrigible  captain.  "  If  it  is  your  pleasure^ 
when  we  next  meet,  to  think  my  niece  quite  well» 
I  shall  bow  resignedly  to  the  expression  of  your 
opinion."  With  those  words,  he  followed  the 
housekeeper  into  the  passage,  and  politely  opened 
the  door  for  her.  "  I  mark  the  trick,  ma'am  !'* 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  closed  it  again.  "  The 
trump-card  in  your  hand,  is  a  sight  of  my  niece ; 
and  m  take  care  you  don't  play  it !" 

He  returned  to  the  parlour,  and  composedly 
awaited  the  next  event  which  was  likely  to 
happen— a  visit  from  Mrs.  Lecount's  master. 
In  less  than  an  hour,  results  justified  Captain 
Wragge's  anticipations ;  and  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone 
walked  in. 

"  My  dear  sir !"  cried  the  captain,  cordially 
seizing  his  visitor's  reluctant  hanc^"  I  know  what 
you  have  come  for.  Mrs.  Lecount  has  told  you 
of  her  visit  here,  and  has  no  doubt  declared  that 
my  niece's  ilhiess  is  a  mere  subterfuge.  You  feel 
surprised,  you  feel  hurt— you  suspect  me  of 
tri^ng  with  your  kind  sympathies— -in  shorty 
you  require  an  explanation.  That  explanation 
you  shall  have.  Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Yanstone. 
I  am  about  to  throw  myself  on  your  sense  and 
judgment  as  a  man  of  the  world.  I  acknowledge 
that  we  are  in  a  false  position,  sir ;  and  I  tell  you 
plainly  at  the  outset— your  housekeeper  is  the 
cause  of  it." 

For  once  in  his  life,  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  opened 
his  eyes.  '*  Lecount !"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  ut- 
most bewilderment. 

"  The  same,  sir,"  replied  Captain  Wragge.  "I 
am  afraid  I  offended  Mrs.Lecount,  when  she  camo 
here  this  morning,  by  a  want  of  cordiality  in  my 
manner.    I  am  a  plain  man ;  and  I  can't  assume 
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what  I  don't  feel  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
breathe  a  word  against  your  housekeeper's  cha- 
racter. She  is,  no  doubt,  a  most  excellent  and 
trustworthy  woman;  but  she  has  one  serious 
fuling  common  to  persons  at  her  time  of  life  who 
occupy  her  situation— she  is  jealous  of  her  in- 
fluence over  her  master,  although  you  may  not 
have  observed  it." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  interposed  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone ;  "  my  observation  is  remarkably  quick. 
Nothing  escapes  it." 

"  In  that  case,  sir,"  resumed  the  captain,  "  you 
cannot  fedl  to  have  noticed  that  Mrs.  Lecount  has 
allowed  her  jealousy  to  affect  her  conduct  towards 
my  niece  P" 

Mr.  Nod  Yanstone  thought  of  the  domestic 
passage  at  arms  between  Mrs.  Lecount  and  him- 
self, when  his  guests  of  the  evening  had  left  Sea 
Yiew,  and  failed  to  see  his  way  to  any  direct  re- 
ply. He  expressed  the  utmost  surprise  and  dis- 
tress—-he  thought  Lecount  had  done  her  best  to 
be  agreeable  on  the  drive  to  Dunwich—he  hoped 
4nd  trusted  there  was  some  unfortunate  mistake. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,"  pursued  the  cap- 
tain, severely,  "  that  you  have  not  noticed  the 
circumstance  yourself.  As  a  man  of  honour,  and 
A  man  of  observation,  you  can't  tell  me  that ! 
Your  housekeeper's  superficial  civility  has  not 
hidden  your  housekeeper's  real  feeling.  My 
niece  haa  seen  it,  and  so  have  you,  and  so  have  I. 
My  niece,  Mr.  Yanstone,  is  a  sensitive,  high- 
spirited  girl ;  and  she  has  positively  declined  to 
cultivate  Mrs.  Lecount* s  society,  for  the  future. 
Don't  misunderstand  me !  To  my  niece,  as  well 
as  to  myself,  the  attraction  of  p<mr  society,  Mr. 
Yanstone,  remains  the  same.  Miss  Bygrave 
aimply  dedmes  to  be  an  apple  of  discord  (if  you 
will  permit  the  classioal  allusion  P)  cast  into  your 
household.  I  think  she  is  right,  so  far ;  and  I 
fcankly  confess  that  I  have  exaggerated  a  nervous 
indisposition,  from  which  she  is  really  suffering, 
into  a  serious  ilbess— purely  and  entiidy  to 
prevent  these  two  ladies,  for  the  present,  from 
meeting  every  day  on  the  parade,  and  from  carry- 
ing unpleasant  impressions  of  each  other  into 
your  domestic  establishment  and  mioe." 

"I  aUov  nothing  unpleasant  in  mp  establish- 
ment," remarked  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone.  "I'm 
master— you  must  have  noticed  that  abeady, 
Mr.  Bygrave  P— I'm  master." 

"No  doubt  of  it,  my  dear  sir.  But  to  live 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  in  the  perpetual  exer- 
cise of  your  authority,  is  more  like  the  life  of  a 
governor  of  a  prison  than  the  life  of  a  master  of 
a  household.  The  wear  and  tear-H)onsider  the 
wear  and  tear." 

"It  strikes  you  in  that  light,  does  it  P"  said 
Mr.  Noel  Yanstone,  soothed  by  Captain  Wragge's 
ready  recognition  of  liis  authority.  "  I  don't  know 
that  you're  not  right.  But  I  must  take  some 
steps  directly.  I  won't  be  made  ridiculous— I'll 
send  Lecount  away  altogether,  sooner  than  be 
made  ridiculous."  His  colour  rose;  and  he 
fdded  his  little  arms  fiercely.  Captain  Wragge's 
artf ttlly*irritating  exphuation  had  awakened  that 


dormant  suspicion  of  his  housekeeper's  influence 
over  him,  which  habitually  lay  hidden  in  his  mind ; 
and  whidi  Mrs.  Lecount  was  now  not  present  to 
charm  back  to  repose  as  usual.  "What  must 
Miss  Bygrave  think  of  me  !"he  exclaimed,  with  a 
sudden  outburst  of  vexation.  "  I'll  send  Lecount 
away — damme,  I'll  send  Lecount  away  on  the 
spot !" 

"  No,  no,  no !"  said  the  captain,  whose  interest 
it  was  to  avoid  driving  Mrs.  Lecount  to  any 
desperate  extremities.  "  Why  take  strong  mea- 
sures, when  mild  measures  will  doP  Mrs. 
Lecount  is  an  old  servant;  Mrs.  Lecount  is 
attached  and  useful  She  has  this  little  drawback 
of  jealousy— jealousy  of  her  domestic  position 
with  her  bachelor  master.  She  sees  you  paying 
courteous  attention  to  a  handsome  young  lady; 
she  sees  that  young  lady  properly  sensible  of  your 
politeness— and,  poor  soul,  she  loses  her  temper ! 
What  is  the  obvious  remedy  P  Humour  her — 
make  a  manly  concession  to  the  weaker  sex.  If 
Mrs.  Lecount  is  with  you,  the  next  time  we 
meet  pn  the  parade,  walk  the  other  way.  If  Mrs. 
Lecount  is  not  with  you,  give  us  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  by  all  means.  In  short,  my  dear 
sir,  try  the  suanter  in  modo  (as  we  classical  men 
say),  before  you  commit  yourself  to  the  fortUer 
tff  rer 

There  was  one  excellent  reason  why  Mr.  Nod 
Yanstone  should  take  Oiptain  Wragge's  con- 
ciliatory advice.  An  open  rupture  with  Mrs. 
Lecount— even  if  he  could  have  summoned  the 
courage  to  fsce  it— would  imply  the  recognition 
of  her  claims  to  a  provision,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  services  she  had  rendered  to  his  father  and  to 
himself.  His  sordid  nature  quailed  within  him 
at  the  bare  prospect  of  expressing  the  emotion 
of  gratitude  in  a  pecuniary  form ;  and,  after  first 
consulting  appearances  by  a  show  of  hesitation, 
he  consented  to  adopt  the  captain's  suggestion, 
and  to  humour  Mrs.  Lecount. 

"  But  I  must  be  considered  in  this  matter," 
proceeded  Mr.  Nod  Yanstone.  "  My  concession 
to  Leoount's  weakness  must  not  be  misunder- 
stood. Miss  Bygrave  must  not  be  allowed  to 
suppose  I  am  afraid  of  my  housekeeper." 

The  captain  declared  that  no  such  idea  ever 
had  entered,  or  ever  could  enter.  Miss  Bygrave's 
mind.  Mr.  Nod  Yanstone  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject neverthdess^  again  and  again,  with  his  cus- 
tomary pertinacity.  Would  it  be  indiscreet  if 
he  asked  leave  to  set  himself  right  personally 
with  Miss  Bygrave  P  Was  there  any  hope  that 
he  might  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  on 
that  day  P  or,  if  not,  on  the  next  day  P  or,  if  not, 
on  the  day  after  P  Captain  Wragge  answered 
cautiously:  he  felt  the  importance  of  not  rousing 
Nod  Yanstone's  distrust  by  too  great  an  alacrity 
in  complying  with  his  wishes. 

"  An  interview  to-day,  my  dear  sir,  is  out  of 
the  question,"  he  said.  "  She  is  not  wdl  enough ; 
she  wants  repose.  To-morrow  I  propose  taking 
her  out,  before  the  heat  of  the  day  begins— not 
merely  to  avoid  embarrassment,  after  what 
has  happened  with  Mrs.  Lecount^but  because 
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the  morningr  air,  and  the  monunfir  quiet,  are 
essential  in  these  nervons  cases.  We  are  eariy 
people  here— we  shall  start  at  sercn  o'clock.  If 
you  arc  early  too,  and  if  you  would  like  to  join 
us,  I  need  hardly  say  that  we  can  feel  no  objec- 
tion to  your  company  on  our  mondng  wtdk. 
The  hour,  T  am  aware,  is  an  unusual  one— but, 
later  in  the  day,  my  niece  may  be  resting  on  the 
sofa,  and  may  not  be  able  to  see  visitors." 

Having  made  this  proposal,  purely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  to  escape 
to  North  Shingles  at  an  hour  in  the  morning 
when  his  housekeeper  would  be  probably  in  bed. 
Captain  Wragge  Idft  him  to  take  the  hhit,  if  he 
could,  as  in^rectly  as  it  had  been  given.  He 
proved  sharp  enough  (the  case  being  one  m  which 
his  own  interests  were  concerned)  to  dose  with 
the  proposal  on  the  spot.  Politely  dechmng  that 
he  was  always  an  early  man  when  the  morning 
presented  any  special  attraction  to  him,  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  for  seven  o'clock;  and 
rose  soon  afterwards  to  take  his  leave. 

"  One  word  at  parting,"  said  Captain  Wragge. 
'*This  conversation  is  entirely  between  ourselves. 
Mrs.  Leoount  must  know  nothing  of  the  impres- 
sion she  has  produced  en  my  meoe.  I  have  only 
mentioned  it  to  you,  to  account  for  my  apparently 
churlish  conduct,  and  to  satisfy  your  own  mind^ 
In  confidence,  Mr.  Yan8tone--strietly  in  confi- 
dence.   Qood  morning !" 

With  these  parting  words,  the  captam  bowed 
his  visitor  out  Unless  some  unexpected  disaster 
occurred,  he  now  saw  his  way  safely  to  the  end  of 
the  enterprise.  He  had  gained  two  important 
steps  in  advance,  that  morning.  He  had  sown 
the  seeds  of  variance  between  the  housekeeper 
and  her  master ;  and  he  had  given  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone  a  common  interest  with  Magdalen  and 
himself,  in  keeping  a  secret  from  Mrs.  Lecount. 
"We  have  caught  our  man,"  thought  Captain 
Wragge,  cheerfiUy  rubbing  his  ionds— "  We 
have  caught  our  man  at  last !" 

On  leaving  North  Shingles,  Mr.  Nod  Van* 
stone  walked  straight  home;  fully  restored  to 
his  place  in  his  own  esthnation,  and  sternly  de- 
termined to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand,  if 
he  found  himself  in  collision  with  Mrs.  Le- 
oount. 

The  housekeeper  received  her  master  at  the 
door  with  her  mildest  manner,  and  her  gentlest 
smile.  She  addressed  him  with  downcast  eyes ; 
she  opposed  to  his  contemplated  assertion  of 
independence  a  barrier  of  impenetrable  respect. 

"  May  I  venture  to  ask,  sir,"  she  began,  "  if 
your  visit  to  North  Shingles  has  led  you  to  form 
the  same  oonclusion  as  mine  <m  the  sulqeot  of 
Miss  Bygrave's  illness  P' 

''Certainly  not,  Leoount.  I  consider  your 
conclusion  to  have  been  both  hasty  and  pre- 
judiced," 

**  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  sir.  I  felt  hurt  by  Mr. 
Bygrave's  rude  reception  of  me— but  I  was  not 
aware  that  my  judgment  was  prejudiced  by  it. 
Ptorhaps  he  received  ^o«,  sir,  with  a  wanner  wel- 
oouer 


'  He  received  me  Hke  a  gendeman— that  is  aQ 
I  think  it  necessary  to  say,  Lecount— he  received 
me  like  a  gentleman." 

TMs  answer  satisfied  Mrs.  Lecount  on  the  one 
doubtful  point  that  had  perplexed  her.  What- 
ever Mr.  Bygrave's  sudden  cookess  towards  her- 
self might  mean,  his  polite  reception  of  her  master 
implied  that  the  risk  of  detection  had  not  daunted 
him,  and  that  the  conspiracy  was  aiSH  in  fuU 
progress.  The  housekeeper's  eyes  brightened: 
She  had  expressly  calcinated  on  this  result. 
After  a  moment's  thinking,  she  addressed  her 
master  with  another  question  : 

"*  You  will  probably  visit  Mr.  Bygrave  again» 
sirP" 

*'  Of  course  I  shall  visit  him— if  I  please.** 

"  And  periiaps  see  Was  Bygrave,  if  she  gets 
better  f 

"Why  notP  I  should  be  glad  to  knowwhy 
not  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  ask  your  leave  first, 
Leoount?* 

''By  no  means,  sir.  As  you  have  often  said 
(and  as  I  have  often  agreed  with  you),  you  axe 
master.  It  may  surprise  you  to  hear  it,  Mr. 
Noel— but  I  have  a  private  reason  for  wishing 
that  you  should  see  Mbs  Bygrave  again.** 

Mr.  Noel  started  a  little,  and  looked  at  Ids 
housekeeper  with  some  curiosity. 

"  I  have  a  strange  bausj  of  my  own,  sir,  about 
that  young  lady,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Leeount.  *'If 
you  will  excuse  my  fancy,  and  indulge  it^  you 
will  do  me  a  favour  for  which  I  shall  be  very 
grateful." 

"A  fancy P"  repeated  hermaster,  in  growmg 
surprise.     "  What  fancy  ?" 

••Only  this,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Leoount. 

She  took  from  one  of  ^  neat  little  pockets  of 
her  apron  a  morsel  of  note  paper,  caxefnlly 
folded  into  the  smallest  possible  compass ;  and 
respectfully  pUioed  it  in  Noel  Yanstone's  hand. 

**  If  you  are  willing  to  oblige  an  old  and  batik- 
ful  servant,  Mr.  Noel,"  she  said,  in  a  very  quiet 
md  very  impressive  manner,  "you  will  kuid]y 
put  that  morsel  of  paper  into  your  waiitocwt- 
pocket ;  ytm  wiU  open  and  read  it,  for  the  flist 
time,  tt^  fom  atrt  ne^  in  Mm  Bygran^t  com- 
pang  ;  and  you  will  say  nothiag  of  what  has  now 
passed  between  us  to  any  living  oreature,  from 
tioB  time  to  that.  I  promise  to  expkdn  my 
strange  request,  sir,  whra  you  have  done  what  I 
aiak,  and  when  your  next  interview  with  Miss  By- 
grave  has  come  to  an  end." 

Shecurtseyed  with  her  best  grace,  and  <fjMtj 
left  the  room. 

Mr.  Noel  Yanstcme  looked  &om  the  folded 
paper  to  the  door,  and  from  the  door  back  to  tiie 
folded  paper,  in  unutterable  astoniahment.  A 
mystery  in  his  own  house,  under  hia  own  nose  ! 
What  diditmeanP 

It  meant  that  Mrs.  Leoount  had  not  wasted 
her  time  that  morning.  While  the  captain  was 
casting  the  net  over  his  visitor  at  North  Shingiaa, 
the  housekeeper  was  steadily  mining  the  ground 
under  his  feet.  The  folded  paper  contaiiied  no- 
thing less  than  a  carefoUy-wziftten  extract  fron 
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the  personal  description  of  Magdalen  in  Miss 
Garth's  letter.  With  a  daring  ingenuity  which 
even  Captam  Wragge  might  have  envied,  Mrs. 
Lecoimt  had  found  her  instrument  for  exposing 
the  conspiracy,  in  the  unauspecting  person  of  the 
Tictim  himself! 

SMALL-BEER  CHRONICLES. 

Whzse  is  the  historian  of  our  social  lifeP 
While  the  great  events  of  the  History  of  Europe 
are  duly  recorded ;  while  the  diplomatic  strug- 
gles,  the  commercial  transactions,  the  politi<»l 
progress,  of  the  civilised  world,  are  discussed, 
reviewec^  and  commemorated ;  does  any  one  note 
down  tiie  social  changes  which  follow  the  pro- 
gress of  those  greater  developments,  which  are  in 
some  sort  brought  about  by  them,  which  may 
perhaps  help  to  elucidate  them,  and  which,  even 
if  they  do  not,  are  in  themselves  sufficiently 
interesting  to  have  an  historian  of  their  own? 
Where  is  the  B^gistrar-Gbneral  who  shall  from 
time  to  time  furnish  a  report  how  the  great 
nation  whose  public  doings  are  so  adequately 
recorded,  behave  in.  the  seclusion  of  private  life? 
Where,  in  a  word,  is  the  Chromcler  of  the 
Country's  Small-Beer? 

Here  he  is,  at  the  reader's  service. 

Whither  are  we  tending?  In  manners,  in 
morals,  in  literature,  the  orama,  art,  domesti- 
cally ?  In  our  health,  our  temper  of  mind,  our 
habits  of  life,  the  nature  of  our  amusements  ?  Is 
all  going  on  right,  or  are  there  any  little  decay 
spots  in  our  constitution  which  might  be  eradi- 
cated with  advanta^  before  they  spread  ?  Is 
any  disease  threatening  us  just  now :  not  a  ereat 
plague  of  London,  but  some  lowered  tone  of  the 
system  generally  ? 

The  fast  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  which  have 
wrought  great  alterations  in  the  world  at  large, 
have  Drought  about  corresponding  changes  in 
our  social  existence.  The  changes  have  not 
been  all  on  a  grand  scale.  There  have  been 
smaller  alterations  too.  Change,  however,  there 
has  been  in  every  direction.  We  are  no  longer 
the  same  people.  The  sun  has  set  on  many 
virtuea  ot  the  olden  time,  and  on  many 
vices.  Ladies  are  no  longer  the  same,  gentle- 
men are  no  longer  the  samci  Costume  has 
altered.  Manners  have  altered.  Form  of  speech 
has  changed.  The  external  aspect  of  our  towns, 
our  mode  of  getting  from  one  tqwn  to  another 
— all  these  thmgs  and  many  more  have  cone 
through  great  changes ;  nay,  the  very  lorm 
which  the  age's  greatness  bias  taken,  is  itself 
new,  and  manifested  after  a  sort  that  would 
have  astonished  our  forefathers  not  a  little.  But 
here  is  a  subject  for  the  Chronicler  of  Small- 
Beer—ouR  Greatness. 

He  would  be  a  poor  officer  if  he  had  no- 
thing to  say  in  connexion  with  so  important  a 
subject,  so  srave  a  national  symptom,  as  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1862.  The  public  tongue 
is  not  always  easy  to  get  a  glimpse  of.  Here 
it  is  exposed  to  our  scrutiny.    It  is  hard  to 

g!t  one^s  middle  finger  on  the  public  puJse. 
ere  it  is  beating  away,  in  such  an  exposed 


predicament,  that  one  can  test  it  to  half  a  se- 
cond. 

The  biography  of  a  nation— nay,  the  history 
of  the  world  itself,  for  we  may  as  well  go  to 
work  on  a  grand  scale  while  we  are  about  it—ia 
in  some  respects  comparable  to  the  life  of  an 
individual.  As  the  man  has  his  infancy,  his  man- 
hood, his  maturity,  his  decay,  so  has  the  nation 
and  the  world.  As  the  man  passes  through  a 
series  of  phases  and  developments,  putting  off 
one  and  assuming  the  next,  shedding  one  skin 
and  getting  anotner — which  is  his  right  and 
wholesome  career—so  it  is  with  the  nation  and 
with  the  world.  The  world  passes  on  from  stage 
to  stage,  and  from  phase  to  phase.  Woe  to  the 
people  which  should  &il  so  to  advance !  Woe, 
and  double  woe  to  the  individuals  who  would 
hinder  the  advance.  The  car  of  progress  shall 
erush  them,  and  they  deserve  it.  (There  is,  by- 
tfae-bj,  a  High  Church  Court  in  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition— but  we  have  not  got  to  that  yet.  We 
shall  have  some  purgation  to  propose  in  con- 
nexion with  that  court  by-and-by.) 

To  resume  our  comparison  of  the  world  vrith 
the  man,  and  adhering  still  to  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  two,  one's  nrst  natural  inquiry  would 
be:  How  old  is  the  world  nowP  This  is  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  answer,  but,  on  consideration, 
we  are  disposed  to  reply  that,  though  not  as 
Falstaff  says,  "  clean  past  its  youth,"  it  is  just 
touching  on  the  border  of  middle  age.  Estimat- 
ing the  duration  of  the  man's  life  at  seventy 
years,  and  continuing  our  original  comparison, 
we  should  judge  the  world  to  be  about  five- 
and-thirty,  or  m)m  that  to  forty.  The  world, 
then,  is  no  longer  in  its  first  youth.  Its 
illusions  are  over,  it  is  grown  up,  it  has 
been  through  romance,  and  has  become  prac- 
tical. Its  long  mmority  is  over,  its  painful  and 
severe  education.  Its  early  youth  when  it  put 
on  armour  and  went  to  the  relief  of  the  ais- 
tressed  damsel  is  gone.  It  has  lost  its  taste  for 
jingling  spurs,  ana  waxring  plume,  and  coloured 
lerkin.  It  dresses  m  sober  broadclotL  It  no 
longer  makes  pilgrimages  and  shuts  itself  up  in 
monasteries,  and  takes  vows  of  poverty.  It 
builds  model  lodging-houses,  and,  when  its  svm- 
patMes  are  moved  oy  a  touching  tale,  sends  a 
Mendicity  officer  to  ascertain  that  all  is  as  repre- 
sented, before  administering  relief.  The  world 
is  sensible  and  cautious,  it  looks  before  it  leaps. 
The  gilt  is  off  the  gingerbread,  and  that  comes- 
tible appears  for  wmit  it  is. 

And  surely  all  this  corresponds  very  much 
with  the  career  of  the  average  man.  His  life 
changes.  Lis  tastes  change,  and  with  so  much  of 
regularity  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  at 
what  particular  epoch  the  taste  for  cncket-bats 
will  be  succeeded  by  a  taste  for  clothes,  lor 
jewellery,  for  dancing,  for  dinners,  for  money- 
making,  for  domestic  life,  for  hospitality,  for 
excellmg  in  wine,  for  retiring  to  the  country, 
for  builomg,  for  possessing  land.  Each  of  these 
phases  the  man  passes  through,  and  as  he  arrives 
at  the  new  one,  the  last  is  aoandoned. 

Now,  the  analogv  between  this  progress  of  the 
man  and  that  of  the  world  must  not  be  pressed 
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— anymore  than  other  analogies— too  far;  for 
to  carry  analogy  into  too  great  detail  h  to  de- 
stroy its  nsefmness,  and  deprive  ourselves  of 
one  of  the  safest  and  wisest  teachers  we  have. 
We  contend  for  no  more  than  that  the  world 
has  become  practical  and  sensible.  It  has  done 
with  toys,  it  has  lost  its  enthusiasm  for  studs 
and  scarf-pins.  It  has  got  to  think  of  what 
will  **do.  The  boyish  days  are  over.  The 
"  box  of  paints"  is  put  by.  The  world  makes 
monev.  It  is  cautious,  moderate  in  speech, 
fore-thoughtful  in  act.  Machinery  and  the  arts 
that  facilitate  the  act  of  living  are  alive  and  flou- 
rishing. How  many  things  are  dead!  Dead 
but  not  buried  all  of  them.  Some  of  our  dead 
institutions  are  embalmed,  and  so  kept  above 
ground ;  some  are  galvanised  into  a  kind  of  life 
by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  them  going. 
Some  are  paralysed  and  virtually  detunct,  thou^ 
the  heav^  breath  is  still  drawn  and  the  languid 
pulse  still  beats.  Thus,  popery  is  dead,  and 
monarchy — ^real  old  absolute  monarchy — is  dead, 
but  the  oodles  are  still  above  ground*  and  will 
remain  so  for  many  a  year  to  come.  And  the 
American  Union  is  dead,  but  what  6ghting  is 
going  on  over  thai  body,  and  what  a  funeral 
wake  it  has ! 

We  must  be  careful  what  we  do  in  classing 
things  among  the  dead.  It  is  not  everything 
that  has  lost  its  first  exceedin«p  vitality  and  the 
strength  of  novelty,  that  can  be  set  down  as 
dead,  nor  even  everything  that  has  ceased  to 
advance.  When  new  members  are  admitted 
into  society  the  older  members  are  not  therefore 
ejected.  The  new  are  added  to  the  old^  and  all 
go  on  together. 

It  would  be  wrong,  for  instance,  for  any  one, 
observing  the  extraordinary  vitality  of  mecha- 
nics in  the  present  day,  to  say  that  the  arts 
were  dead.  To  say  that  the  natural  expression 
of  the  mind  of  the  age  is  not  through  art  would 
be  to  speak  the  truth,  as  it  would  be  to  say  that 
it  U  through  machinery.  There  were  ages  when 
the  mind  of  civilisation  expressed  itself  through 
art.  That  time  is  over,  and  the  man  who  would 
be  essentially  a  man  of  the  day  must  ally  himself 
with  the  mode  of  expression  belonging  to  the 
day.  Just  now,  he  had  better  on  the  whole  hang 
on  to  the  tender  of  the  locomotive  than  occupy 
the  best  seat  in  the  chariot  of  fancy. 

It  is  impossible  to  spend  any  time  at  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition— impossible  to  look  at 
the  building  itself,  or  to  pass  from  the  picture- 
galleries  to  the  machinery  department — without 
feeling  in  what  direction  the  vigour  of  the  age 
is  tending,  and  what  are  its  greatest  wonders 
and  things  of  mark.  The  arts  are  invented, 
established,  brought  to  perfection.  We  can  only 
ffo  on  practising  them,  each  professor  bringing 
Eis  own  manner  of  dealing  witn  them  to  bear  on 
them,  and  enricliin^  their  repertory  with  his  addi- 
tional atom.  This  is  much  to  do  m  the  arts,  and 
few,  indeed,  are  the  men  who  can  do  it.  But  with 
mechanics  the  case  is  widely,  widelv  different. 
What  a  prospect  is  open  to  the  stuaent  in  that 
science.  What  a  land  of  promise  is  spread  out 
before  him.  What  rewards  tempt  him  on.  What 


possible  discoveries  urge  him  to  new  efforts»and 
banish  that  lassitude  and  despondency  which 
often  paralyse  the  follower  of  the  arts.  When 
the  mechanician  has  turned  that  comer  in  the 
road,  or  got  past  the  brow  of  that  hill,  he  knows 
not  what  may  reward  hb  toil.  The  voyage  of  dis- 
covery in  which  he  is  engaged  was  only  entered 
on  the  other  day.  But  yesterday  the  electric 
telegraph  was  invented ;  the  iron  road  but  the 
day  before.  To-morrow,  some  other  new  in- 
vention, not  dreamed  of  now,  will  be  in  force. 
"And  why  may  not  I  be  the  discoverer  of  it  ?" 
says  the  mechanician  as  he  works  and  thinks. 
It  is  more  encouraging^  to  help  to  raise  a  new 
edifice  than  to  add  fresn  beauties  to  a  structure 
already  brought  to  such  great  perfection. 

This  will  probably  force  itself  on  the  mind 
of  any  unprejudiced  observer  who  will  feel  the 
public  pulse  as  it  beats  at  South  Kensington. 
Neither  the  enthusiast  who  thinks  art  the  only 
thing  in  the  world,  nor  the  practical  man  who 
is  all  for  iron,  will  entirely  agree  with  us.  But 
both  are  prejudiced.  And  before  Prejudice, 
Reason  has  only  to  retire. 

Suppose  Reason  were  by  any  chance  to  direct 
her  steps  into  the  medisval  court,  the  ecclesias- 
tical decorative  department,  of  the  International 
Exhibition.  What  a  fall  she  would  have  to  try 
with  Prejudice  there !  One  of  two  results  must 
come  of  such  a  visit.  Either  Prejudice  must 
shut  up  her  court,  entirely  routed  by  Reason ;  or 
Reason,  giving  one  glance  round,  must  retire  and 
leave  the  thing  to  Time,  to  be  dealt  with  as  that 
merciful  and  wise  judge  does  deal  with  things. 
What  a  mystical  and  becoming  light  is  ovep  all 
the  objects  contained  in  that  court !  It  is  dark, 
not  because  the  light  cannot  get  to  that  part  of 
the  building,  but  because  the  light  has  been 
wilfully  shut  out— just  as  the  designs  are  quaint 
and  uncouth,  not  because  the  designer  could  not 
make  them  otherwise,  but  because  he  wilfully 
drew  a  curtain  over  his  brains. 

The  white  neckcloths  and  the  spectacles 
gleam  in  that  obscure  court,  like  meteors.  They 
were  better  out  of  it.  It  is  not  helping  the 
ecclesiastical  cause  to  ally  it  with  darkness  and 
with  obsolete  modes  of  expression,  as  if  it  had 
no  part  with  the  age,  and  as  if  modem  li^ht  and 
modem  knowledge  and  modem  ways  of  tnought 
must  be  banished  before  Church  matters  can  be 
discussed  at  all. 

This  is  the  loose  screw  here.  Many  of  the 
designs  are  pretty  and  elegant,  but  they  are  all 
tainted  with  affectation  and  dilettanteism — bad 
things  to  mix  up  with  anything,  but  very  very  bad 
things  to  mix  up  with  religion.  How  tirea  one 
gets  of  the  altar-cloths  and  fald-stools,  the 
trefoils  and  fleurs-de-lis,  and  all  the  rest  of  this 
Church  upholstery!  What  a  thing  to  hare 
opinions  which  cannot  be  held  comfortably  un- 
less their  proprietor  has  a  sofa  to  match.  Such 
a  sofa  as  that  in  one  of  the  corners  of  this  court, 
straight  and  angular,  and  stuffed,  possibly,  witli 
discarded  horse-nair  shirts.  It  is  pleasant,  by  the 
way,  to  observe  that  mediesv^  tendencies  are  not 
inconsistent  with  an  appreciation  of  the  creature- 
comforts  s  for,  hard  oy  this  same  angular  sofa. 
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with  decorations  looking  like  bars  of  music,  are 
a  couple  of  uncompromising  spirit-stands,  with 
bottles  of  very  comfortable  dimensions  duly 
labelled.  It  almost  reconciles  one  to  this  absurd 
court,  to  see  gleaming  in  the  comer  among  all 
sorts  of  strange  and  uncouth  matters,  the  prosaic 
word  "Rum." 

Nearly  every  part  of  that  Exhibition  is  de- 
voted to  progress.  "  See  how  we  advance"  is 
the  cry.  But  here,  as  in  those  pictures  by  the 
Belgian  Levs,  the  boast  is  rather  "see  how  we 
go  back.  lou  are  almost  as  badly  off  as  the 
people  of  the  sixteenth  century."  Wicked  is 
the  word  for  this.  For  a  man  with  the  glorious 
light  of  this  age  around  him  to  labour  day  after 
day  at  pictures  such  as  those  is  really  wicked. 
Fancy  any  one  getting  up  in  the  morning,  and 
receiving  his  letter  by  the  post,  or  hapl^  a 
telegram  fresh  from  the  wires,  and  then  goinff 
into  his  studio  to  try  and  force  his  mind  back 
into  a  fit  state  to  reproduce  the  infantine  con- 
ceits of  four  centuries  ago ! 

But,  after  all,  we  need  not  be  very  angry. 
Tliis  little  court  and  these  few  pictures  form 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  great  and  gpodly 
show,  and  in  every  other  part  of  the  building 
"  Onward"  is  the  motto  of  the  workman. 
Not  in  unintelligible  characters,  not  in  Gothic 
letters  that  one  cannot  read,  but  in  types  to  be 
understood  by  every  passer-by. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  every  yard  of 
material,  or  every  piece  of  china  or  hardware 
exhibited,  in  order  to  get  to  the  conclusion  that 
taste  has  made  and  is  making,  great  and  steady 
advances.  The  immense  contrast,  a^in,  be- 
tween the  taste  shown  among  the  civilised  na- 
tions, even  when  it  is  good,  and  that  displayed 
by  what  are  sometimes  called  the  i^ffcivilised, 
may  be  estimated  without  a  deliberate  study  of 
every  yard  of  Eastern  carpet,  or  every  Chinese 
iar  in  the  building.  It  is  extraordinary  to  see 
how  far  the  uncivilised  people  are  beyond  the 
civilised,  in  many  matters  of  taste,  and  more 
^eciallv  in  choice  and  brilliancy  of  colour. 
We  finish  neatly ;  we  now,  at  any  rate  for  the 
most  part,  combme  colours  harmoniously,  but  all 
we  do  is  so  small,  so  timid.  It  is  a  thing  of  rules 
and  laid-down  laws,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  its 
being  otherwise.  The  barbarous  peoples  in  all 
matters  of  design  have  genius,  and  jgenius  is 
audacious.  Where  there  is  no  gemus,  there 
is,  and  should  be,  timidity.  When  we  are 
not  timid,  but  force  a  courage  in  design  for 
which  there  is  no  groundwork  of  innate  power, 
we  become  simply  vulvar.  To  be  neat,  to  be 
harmonious,  pretty,  highly  finished,  is  all  we 
can  at  present  attempt,  and  even  of  this  the  re- 
sults are  often  most  charming.  But  the  lavish, 
reckless  splendour  of  uncivilised  design  is  be- 
yond us  altogether. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  be  lured  awav  thus  from 
time  to  time  into  criticisms  on  the  separate 
objects  exhibited  in  this  great  Bazaar,  but  such 
criticism  is  only  parenthetical,  and  is  not  the 
distinct  function  of  the  Registrar-Greneral. 
What  that  officer  has  undertaken  is  to  show 
wherein  the  greatness  of  this  age  chiefly  lies,  and 


what  particular  phase  in  the  history  of  our  de> 
velopment  we  have  reached. 

We  must  look  westward.  The  rising  power 
of  the  age,  its  life,  its  natural  development,  tha 
touch  to  which  most  natures  of  the  present  day 
respond,  comes  from  that  longlow  shed  which  is 
called  the  Western  Annexe.  Thither  let  us  bend 
our  steps. 

If  "  Onward"  be  the  motto  throughout  the 

rt  building,  it  is  pre-eminently  and  above  all 
motto  of  the  Western  Annexe.  As  ono 
passes  that  portion  of  the  Exhibition  edifice,  even 
outside  the  walls,  what  a  busy  noise  of  rattling 
machinery  comes  from  within.  Progress  enough 
here.  Progress  of  thousand-horse  power.  One 
seems  to  hear  the  clatter  of  their  hoofs.  What 
proclamation  of  present  strength,  what  promise 
of  future  achievement,  in  every  wheel  ana  piston- 
rod  working  under  that  roof.  The  wonders 
already  performed  are  great,  but  who  shall  saj 
what  greater  marvels  are  in  store. 

Even  the  people  we  meet  in  the  Western 
Annexe,  who  are  m  any  sort  mixed  up  with  the 
arts  illustrated  there,  seem  to  wear  a  different 
aspect  from  other  men.  They  look  so  strongs 
so  prosperous,  so  alive.  Confident  as  to  the 
value  of  their  work,  conscious  that  the  world 
cannot  do  without  them,  with  the  world  on 
their  side,  understood  by  the  men  of  their 
time,  they  work  with  courage  and  thrive.  These 
are  different  men  from  the  poet,  the  sculptor, 
the  painter,  whose  lives  ai'c  passed  (unless  they 
are  very  sorry  performers  indeed)  in  such  mis- 

S'vings  as  must  attend  the  work  of  men  who 
)sl  with  Fancies  in  an  age  of  Facts. 

And  who  shall  say  that  this  age  of  machinery 
and  steel  is  without  its  appeal  to  the  imagination 
and  to  our  sense  of  the  beautiful  P  The  engine 
that  slowly  year  by  year  eats  its  way  through 
the  Alps,  and  will  at  last  drill  the  Mont  Cems 
through,  as  a  needle's  eye  is  drilled,  makes  surely 
some  appeal  to  fancy  as  it  struggles  with  the 
most  stuobom  of  the  elements.  To  the  fancy 
also  appeals  in  a  widely  different  way,  that 
wondrous  mechanism  which  ahnost  seems  to  have 
a  power  of  thought,  and  by  which  these  very 
words  might,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  be  fixed 
in  nrint. 

On  the  principle  of  selecting  one  or  two  things 
the  most  marked  of  their  kind  as  illustrations  of 
the  class  to  which  thej  belong,  it  may  be  admis- 
sible to  register  here  in  half  a  dozen  words  the 
existence  of  a  machine  which,  though  perhaps 
not  more  ingenious  than  some  others,  appeals 
more  strongly  than  the  rest  to  the  intellectual 
faculty.  The  new  machine  for  setting  manuscript 
up  in  print,  and  for  putting  the  letters  back  in  their 
places  alphabetically  after  they  are  done  with,  is 
a  machine  that  mav  almost  be  said  to  think.  At 
first  one  cannot  unaerstand  how  that  kst  achieve- 
ment, which  implies  selection,  can  be  executed 
without  thought.  But  thus  it  is :  The  com- 
positor sits  before  an  instrument  with  keys  like 
those  of  a  piano,  on  each  of  which  is  inscribed 
a  letter  or  a  mark  of  punctuation — comma^ 
semicolon,  note  of  interrogation.  In  combina- 
tion with  these  keys  are  a  set  of  tubes,  each 
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of  which  contains  a  different  letter,  one  tnbe 
being  full  of  0*3,  another  of  ^s,  and  so  on. 
The  lower  ends  of  these  tubes  converge  towards 
a  kiad  of  long  narrow  trough,  in  which  the  words 
are  to  be  formed.  Suppose  that  the  sentence 
"To  be,  or  not  to  oe,"  has  to  be  printed. 
The  compositor  touches  the  key  marked  t,  and 
instantly  a  valve  is  opened  at  the  foot  of  the  tube 
holding  the  ^'s,  and  one  of  them  is  let  down  into 
the  trough.  Then  he  touches  the  0  key,  the  b 
and  e  keys,  and  the  comma  key  successively,  and 
each  of  Uie  letters  descends  into  the  trough  and 
tsikes  its  place  next  to  the  last  arrival.  As  each 
of  the  letters  joins  the  others,  of  course  it  pushes 
those  already  in  the  trough  onward,  till  at  last  a 
very  long  line  of  printed  words,  all  in  their  ri^ht 
order,  fiUs  the  trough.  Wbile  you  are  watching 
this  beautiful  process,  and  as  the  trough  becomes 
fuller  and  foller,  you  find  yourself  getting  into 
a  state  of  apprelkension  that  the  tvpes  wnl  run 
out  at  the  other  end,  and  all  fall  in  disorder 
on  the  ground.  You  need  not  be  alarmed.  At 
the  end  of  the  row  of  words  the  compositor 
has  been  forming,  is  a  heavy  lead,  which  is 

{>ushed  along  further  and  further  as  each  new 
etter  is  added,  until  at  last  it  topples  over,  the 
tnmgh  being  full»  and  in  its  fall  strikes  a  bell 
placed  beneath  for  the  puipose.  Wlien  the  com- 
positor hears  the  bell,  ne  Knows  that  the  trough 
IS  fuU ;  the  row  of  words  is  removed  to  tne 
printing  press,  and  the  whole  process  is  com- 
menced over  again  with  the  words  next  in  order. 

One  can  more  easily  understand  this  piece  of 
mechanism,  beautiful  and  intricate  as  it  is,  than 
the  other  with  which  it  is  connected.  The 
letters  which  make  up  the  words  "  To  be,  or  not 
to  be,"  have  all  g^t  to  be  separated  again,  and 
put  back  alphabeticallv  in  their  places,  ready  for 
use.    How  is  this  to  oe  done  P 

A  set  of  grooves,  more  than  thirty  in  number, 
enough  to  supply  each  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
and  tne  different  notes  of  punctuation  with  a 
groove  each,  are  set  on  a  circular  table:  the 
grooves  radiating  towards  a  common  centre,  in 
which  there  is  a  kind  of  wheel  set  round  with 
little  receptacles,  eadi  of  which  will  hold  one 
letter  and  no  more.  The  wheel  is  set  in  motion 
and  begins  to  revolve.  As  it  does  so,  each  of 
these  little  receptacles  comes  under  a  kind  of 
spout^  out  of  which,  one  at  a  time,  the  letters 
fall  in  order,  as  tbey  come  from  the  press.  The 
types  fall  into  these  receptacles,  and  their  ends 
liang  out  below.  These  ends  are  furnished 
with  small  notches  which  lit  into  certain  other 
notches  at  the  mouths  of  the  radiating  grooves, 
and  all  which  notches  are  in  level,  or  some 
other  way,  different.  Thus  the  notches  which 
fit  the  end  of  letter  a  will  not  fit  the  end 
of  letter  b.  The  letters,  then,  with  their  ends 
hanging  out  as  deacribed,  turn  round  on  the 
wheel  and  come  to  the  mouths  of  each  of  the 
radiating  grooves  in  succession;  but  as  the 
notches  at  the  mouth  of  each  vary,  a  cannot 
get  into  ^'s  groove,  or  c  into  ^'s.  Each  goes  on 
until  it  comes  to  the  notch  that  fits  it.  by  which 
it  is  instantly  caught  and  dragged  aown :  the 
wheel  going  on  and  the  empty  receptacle  being 


filled  when  it  gets  under  the  spout  with  the 
letter  next  in  order. 

The  excessive  delicacy  and  ingenuity  of  this 
one  piece  of  mechanism  incline  one  to  separate 
it  from  the  rest,  but  it  is,  in  truth,  not  more 
wonderful  than  many  of  the  other  machines  of 
which  this  annexe  is  full.  What  is  there  that 
these  machines  can  iio/  do  ?  From  cracking  a 
nut  or  winding  a  bail  of  cotton,  to  lifting  a 
perfect  Niagara  of  water  at  a  stroke,  all  seems 
within  reach  of  their  mingled  subtlety  and 
strength. 

But  the  Begjstrar-General  would  be  poorly 
fulfilling  his  omce  if  he  took  notice  merely  of 
those  matters  which  everybody  else  has  examined 
and  approved.  It  is  the  duty  of  such  a  funo- 
tionarv  to  poke  into  holes  and  comers  and 
see  what  is  to  be  seen  there.  And  still  amon^ 
the  machinery,  but  neglected  and  hidden,  ana 
wholly  unappreciated,  what  inpitv*s  name  are 
these  poor  little  feibrics  of  tin  ana  wood  which 
we  lignt  upon  in  a  very  obscure  corner  of  the 
Italian  department?  Little  sorry  wares  these, 
made  up  of  odds  and  ends  of  wood  and  small 
scraps  of  tin,  and  fashioned  in  the  roughest 
way.  They  look  as  if  they  were  made  by  some 
workman  at  his  spare  moments.  Perhaps  they 
were.  Perhaps  his  wife  and  children  watched 
their  prcu^ess  and  thought  London  would  be 
electrified  when  these  inventions  were  dis- 
played before  it.  They  are,  it  seems,  small 
models  of  certain  inventions  designed  to  be 
made  on  a  larger  scale  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity.  Let  us  read  the  inscriptions  upon 
them.  One  is  the  "model  of  an  instrument 
for  smoothing  muddi  roads  with  great  speed  and 
economy."  Another  is  "  a  mechanis  that  can 
be  applied  to  different  motory  contrivances  as  re- 
quiring a  rotary  movement  at  ^farious  distances 
and  in  various  directions*' !  Here,  too,  is  **  a 
machine  for  thrusting  the  grain  out  of  ears  of 
Lidian  com/'  and  also  "  a  machine  for  an  eco- 
nomical and  speeder  removal  of  snow  from  the 
public  streets,  leaving  but  a  thin  layer  of  it" — 
this  sounds  slippery — "easily  swept  away.** 
There  is  something  very  pitiM  ana  affecting 
about  these  innocent  little  models,  with  their  in- 
scriptions in  broken  English.  There  they  lie  in 
an  unknown  corner^  unseen,  neglected,  like 
many  another  object  in  this  mighty  show,  which 
was  expected  by  the  maker  of  it,  and  bv  his 
friends,  to  make  an  immense  sensation,  ifever 
mind ;  this  honest  engineer  of  Pavia  may  be  in 
the  right  road,  for  aught  we  know,  and  may  some 
day  constmct  a  "  mechanis  **  which  shall  not 
only  "smooth  the  muddi  roads"  of  England, 
but  smooth  his  own  rough  road  to  eminence  and 
fortune. 

To  fortune^  and  to  eminence  too,  the  way  lies 
surely  through  this  Western  Annexe.  As  you 
walk  i^  one  of  its  aisles  and  down  another,  you 
find  at  one  place  electricity  blazing  upon  you 
with  a  light  stronger  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
day,  at  another  the  same  power  printing  the 
words  of  a  despatch  issuea  a  thousand  miles 
away,  and  on  wliich  the  fate  of  a  nation  may 
hang.    Here,  backwards  and  forwards^  like  a 
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tide,  the  spiimiDg  maehine  adTanoes  to  get  gain, 
and  retires  with  it  garnered  up  in  perpetual 
progress.  There,  the  pattern  grows  as  you  look 
on  ike  carpet.  In  one  comer,  cigars  are  rolled ; 
in  another,  blocks  of  ice  grow  out  of  the  heat 
and  steam.  Everywhere  the  atrong  steel  arms 
are  tburust  out,  and  drawn  back  laden  with  profit. 
Everywhere  the  wheel  revolves.  Everywhere 
there  is  ruahing  of  waters^  and  turning  of 
wheels,  and  crashing  of  metal;  and  by  every- 
thing that  is  done  the  progress  of  the  world  is 
hastened.  Student  of  such  arts  as  these  press  on 
and  onward  yet  i  Cultivator  of  a  tenth  muse, 
whose  votaries  worship  amidst  the  chmg  of  steel 
and  the  whir  of  wheels,  go  on,  and  prosper !  Your 
crown  shall  not  be  of  laurel  nor  of  bay.  It  shall 
be  a  nimbus  of  polished  steel,  an  emblem  of 
that  one  eternal  form,  the  wheel,  which  still 
recurs  for  ever  in  your  labours.  The  wheel  on 
which  the  culprits  of  the  old  time  were  broken, 
and  on  which,  in  these  modern  days,  we  are 
breaking  the  idols  which  ignorance  and  super- 
stition have  set  up,  and  scattering  their  fragments 
to  the  winds  of  Heaven. 

We  cannot  all  devote  ourselves  to  science  or 
mechanics,  but  happy  those  whose  bt  it  b  to 
be  engaged  in  such  studies  and  speculations. 
They  are  in  the  van  of  that  vast  army  that  lays 
siege  to  the  gates  of  knowledge.  Thev  are  the 
High  Priests  who  worship  in  tiie  temple  of  wis- 
dom, and  seek  to  extract  aecrets  from  the  oracle 
for  the  benefit  of  the  congregation  that  waits 
behind  them. 

And  what  of  those  who  head  yet  another 
band  of  pilgrims,  those  who  having  journeyed 
to  the  brink  of  that  great  chasm  which  lies 
beyond  and  outside  this  sphere  of  ours,  stand 
upon  the  edge  oL  the  material  shore,  and  strain 
with  aager  eyee  mto  the  darkness  of  the  un- 
known nnnament  P  If  they  are  great  who  woukl 
strive  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  earth  and  win 
new  aeerets  from  the  mountain  or  the  mine, 
what  are  they  who  stand  upon  the  hUl-top, 
tiptoe,  and  yearn  for  knowledge  of  the  secrets 
above  their  heads  P  Well,  as  we  get  additional 
knowledge,  or  rather  as  our  ignorance  is  dimi- 
nished by  an  additional  fraction,  may  we  cry  out 
fat  more  and  more  light.  What  surfaoe^now- 
ledge  is  ours.  The  deepest  hole  we  have  made 
in  this  enormous  ball  on  which  we  live,  is  a 
pin-prick  below  its  outer  crust;  the  highest 
night  of  the  aeronaut  takes  him  nearer  to  the 
planets  by  a  poor  four  or  five  miles.  Shall  wo 
get,  now  that  we  have  spread  ourselves  over 
the  surface  of  the  worid,  and  know  so  much  of 
its  outside— shall  we  gjet  more  knowledge  of 
what  lies  within  and  without  itP  It  may  be 
so.  The  geologist  has  not  been  long  at  work, 
and  the  air-navigator  makes  but  trial-trips. 
Who  knows  what  may  happen  in  a  vear  or 
two  P  We  majr  have  a  succession  of  towns 
moored  in  mid-air  between  this  and  the  moon, 
with  air  tubes  as  long  as  the  Atlantic  Cable  to 
supply  them  with  a  breathable  atmosphere ;  aud 
when  you  ask  a  friend  *'  where  he  is  going  this 
autumn?"  he  may  tell  you  that  he  is  <3r  to 
"Skyviile  for  quiet." 


Meanwhile,  and  during  the  time  that  SkyviUe 
is  still  in  the  clouds,  we  may  b^  satisfied  that  we 
have  done  some  few  wonderful  thin^  already. 
How  Vonderful  arc  those  photographic  views  of 
the  moon  which — placed  m  a  rather  out-of-the- 
way  situation  in  one  of  thegalleries^are  among 
the  most  interesting  tilings  exhibited !  One  can 
peer  into  the  crannies  and  lumps  upon  the 
moon's  surface,  by  means  of  those  views,  to 
one's  heart's  content.  Of  course  those  same 
lumps  and  crannies,  when  magnified  to  their 
real  size,  are  such  mountains  and  vaUeys  as 
are  found  among  the  Himalayas  or  the  Alps.  It 
is  a  curious  thing  that  all  these  roughnesses  and 
inequalities  which  represent  chains  of  hills,  all 
appear  to  be  arranged  in  a  circular  form,  as  if 
all  the  hills  were  volcanic  with  craters  in  the 
midst.  Yet  this  may  be  simply  an  effect  of  light. 
We  know  that  the  nickering  lights  which  appear 
on  the  ground  in  a  wood  when  tne  sun  is  shining, 
all  partake  of  a  circular  form.  Now,  the  aper- 
tures  among  the  leaves  through  which  the  light 
comes  are  not  round,  but  of  various  shapes.  The 
rays  of  light  affect,  but  are  not  affected  by,  the 
apertures  through  which  they  pass.  Some 
such  phenomenon  may  account  for  the  circular 
appearance  of  these  same  roughnesses  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon. 

As  one  leaves  the  place  where  those  photo- 
graphs are,  one  feels  that  sadness  which  Words- 
worth has  spoken  of,  and  something,  too,  of 
terror.  Eor  it  u  terrible  to  think  of  that  vast 
^lobe  away  in  the  blue  space,  a  chaos  of  rugged 
forms,  deserted,  silent,  it  is  so  now  as  we  wnte, 
and  as  you  read,  while  the  cabs  are  rattling  in 
Piccadilly,  and  the  "Cure"  is  bein^  sung  by 
the  comic  singer  who  stands  upon  his  head  to 
sing  it. 


RUSSIAN  TRAVEL. 

WOLTES. 

Afiee  visiting  the  White  Village,  I  had 
agreed  to  accoinpany  Saunderson  to  a  place 
called  the  Little  Village,  which  belonged  to  the 
widowed  lady  who  had  obtained  from  the  white 
villagers  mercy  for  being  merciful.  The  manajj;e- 
ment  of  this  estate,  includinp^  a  large  saw-mili, 
com-miU,  and  sugar-mill,  was  under  the  control 
of  the  intelligent  gentleman  whose  acquaintance 
I  had  made  at  the  nunt.  The  distance  w&s  about 
thirty  miles,  and,  although  we  could  4iave  gone 
by  a  more  open  and  safe  route,  we  decided  on 
the  forest  trade,  as  the  nearest,  and  as  affording 
the  best  chance  of  sport  by  the  way.  During  two 
preceding  ni^ts  the  frost  had  sharpened,' until 
the  snow  was  crisp  and  firm,  and  formed  in  anv 
direction  through  the  wood  a  magnificent  hard 
road,  without  a  track  on  it.  Instead  of  shunning 
the  wolves,  which  abounded  in  the  forest,  we 
resolved  to  court  their  companjr,  and  for  this 
purpose  carried  with  us  a  decoy,  m  the  shape  of 
a  young  pig  carefully  tied  up  in  a  strong  canvas 
sack.  Rifies,  knives,  ammunition,  brandy-flasks, 
and  sandwiches,  having  been  put  into  our 
well-appointed  sleigh,  we  set  oif,  passed  the 
churcn,  crossed  the  bridge,  vent  up  the  hiU  a 
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little,  and  then  striking  into  the  forest,  were 
soon  in  its  labyrinths.  Oar  driver  was  the 
starost's  son,  a  man  of  about  fire-and-thirty,  who 
had  established  himself  as  coachman  on  aU 
my  excursions.  Two  of  Saunderson's  wolf- 
hounds and  the  count's  Newfoundland  do^,  lay 
at  our  feet,  perfectly  alive  to  the  possibilities  of 
sport. 

Sleigh  -  driving  is  the  one  grand  unap- 
proachable unalloyed  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  in 
Kussia.  There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  a 
long  furious  sweep  in  a  good  Russian  sleigh 
over  hard  crisp  clean  snow,  wrapped  in  good 
furs.  With  a  great  bear-slun  nanging  over 
the  back  of  the  sleigh,  and  its  apron,  another 
bear-skin,  covering  your  legs,  with  your  feet 
encased  m  fur  goloshes,  resting  on  a  doubled- 
up  black  Siberian  curly  sheepskin,  with  a  fur 
cap  on  your  head  as  tall  and  straight  and 
round  as  a  very  large  English  hat  without 
the  rim,  with  your  hands  buried  four-inch 
deep  amongst  the  sable  sleeves  of  your  coat ; — as 
you  lie  easUy  back,  thus  comforted,  under  a  clear 
frosty  bright  sky,  the  horses,  in  graceful  silver- 
mounted  namess,  tossing  their  heads,  the  bells 
at  their  necks  tinkling  merrily,  the  driver  in 
high  wolf-skin  cap  and  sheepskin  coat,  over 
which  he  has  drawn  a  handsome  blue  caftan- 
trimmed  below  the  arms  with  silver-plated  round 
buttons  as  large  as  little  eggs,  and  with  a  large 
parti-coloured  sash  boundround  his  waist— a 
fellow  all  excitement,  but  coolly  mana^g  three 
wild  horses,  who  tear  on  at  whirlmg  speed, 
dashing  the  crisp  snow  in  showers  from  their 
hoofs,  sometimes  for  a  moment  or  two  half 
blinding  jou  with  the  finest  cleanest  and  whitest 
powder  m  the  world, — with  these  appliances, 
and  as  you  see  and  feel  them  all,  you  uiow  the 
luxury  of  sleigh-driving.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  a  drive  through  the  streets  of  Petersburg, 
but  of  a  drive  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  over 
untrodden  virein  snow  through  the  forest,  when 
the  trees  are  clothed  in  a  dense  fantastic  foliage 
of  hoar-frost  festooned  with  millions  of  stalac- 
tites, and  when  the  pure  bracing  air  as  you  rush 
through  it  sends  the  blood  tingling  through 
your  veins. 

Before  we  had  quite  left  all  evidences  of 
traffic  we  heard  the  sound  of  men  shouting  and 
laughing  at  some  distance.  Determined  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  we  left  the  sleigh,  and  taking 
our  rifies,  made  towards  the  noise.  Sounds  travel 
far  in  a  wood  through  clear  cold  air,  and  we  had 
further  to  go  than  we  expected  before  we  found 
several  men,  who  in  felling  trees  had  unearthed 
a  bear.  There  he  stood  on  his  hind-legs,  in  front 
of  what  had  been  his  hibernating  place — a  large 
hole  under  an  oak  which  had  l^n  just  pulled 
down.  He  stood  with  his  back  against  the  trunk, 
and  his  fore-feet  beating  the  air,  and  the  men 
were  amusmg  themselves  with  his  antics.  As  he 
seemed  to  want  something  to  hug,  they  stepped 
up  close  to  him,  and  put  a  lump  of  wood  co- 
vered with  mat  between  his  arms.  He  closed 
them  with  a  growl,  and  gave  it  a  hug,  and  tore 
the  mat  to  pieces.  I  was  astonished — only  for  a 
moment— to  see  the  men  so  close  to  liim,  teasing 


him  without  fear  for  themselves.  There  was  no 
cause  for  astonishment ;  poor  Bruin  had  not  yet 
come  to  his  senses.  He  was  quite  blind,  thin, 
and  gaunt,  his  hide  hanging  on  him  like  a  loose 
garment,  and  his  fur  like  that  of  a  mangy  do^. 
in  the  beginning  of  winter  he  had  prepared  his 
hole,  and  crept  into  it.  There  he  had  lain  on 
one  side,  sucking  one  paw.  There  he  bad 
turned  on  his  other  side,  and  was  fast  ex- 
hausting the  other  paw,  when  his  dwelling  was 
broken  open  by  an  evil  chance,  and  he  was 
forced  to  get  up  and  collect  his  benumbed  and 
dormant  faculties,  among  which  sight  seemed 
slow  to  return.  He  had  a  dismal  and  repulsive 
aspect,  as  he  stood  .or  advanced  on  his  hind-leg]i 
a  little  way  from  his  support,  and  retreated  to  it 
growling  and  angry.  To  prevent  the  men  from 
torturing  the  poor  creature  to  death,  we  put  a 
bullet  into  the  right  place,  and  left  the  men  and 
the  bear  together.  The  bullet  saved  him  from 
a  more  cruel  death :  which  is  our  only  excuse 
for  having  sliot  that  poor  blind  sleepy  bewildeidl 
Bruin. 

Again  whirling  over  the  snow»  through  the 
wood,  the  stern  and  cold  magnificence  of  the 
scene  passed  all  powers  of  description.  It  was 
evident  from  the  division  of  trees  that  we  were 
following  some  known  track,  though  it  was 
sometimes  so  narrow  and  circuitous  that  we 
were  often  in  danger  of  collisions  with  the 
trunks  of  old  oaks  and  their  branehes.  Now 
and  then  we  emerged  from  the  trees  into  a  wide 
open,  of  perhaps  one  or  two  hundred  acres,  with 
here  and  there  a  ma^ificent  oak,  covered  with 
hoary  foliage,  towering  in  solitary  grandeur. 
Li  summer,  these  opens  present  the  appear* 
ance  of  parks  artificially  laid  out,  surrounded 
by  dark  forest  on  aU  sides.  The  driver 
was  never  at  a  loss.  "I  know  these  trees^ 
baron.  There  is  no  danger  with  such  angeb 
of  horses.  Noo !  noo !  Step  out,  my  dears. 
We  shall  soon  get  among  the  wolves.  I  thmk 
I  see  their  marks." 

"  Shall  we  try  the  pig,  as  a  decoy  ?"  I  said  to 
Saunderson. 

"  By  all  means,  let  us  have  a  shot  at  some- 
thing that  is  not  blmd  and  helpless.  I  can- 
not get  the  old  bear  off  my  conscience,  poor 
wretch." 

The  pig  was  dragged  from  under  the  seat> 
where  he  had  lain  very  quiet,  and,  by  dint  of 
pinching  his  tail,  was  made  to  perform  a  solo 
of  pig  music  with  variations,  which  resounded 
for  miles  through  the  stillness  of  the  forest. 
For  some  time  we  could  discern  no  wolves,  but 
at  length  we  caught  si^ht  of  two,  skuUdng- 
among  the  imderwood,  m  a  parallel  line  with 
our  path,  but  at  a  respectful  distance.  Al- 
though we  kept  up  the  decoy  music,  they 
were  shy  of  approaching  within  shot.  One 
end  of  a  long  white  cotton  rope  was  then 
attached  to  the  mouth  of  the  pig^s  bag,  the 
other  end  to  the  back  of  the  slcigb,  and  as  we 
slowly  turned  a  bend  in  the  track  the  bag  was 
dropped  behind.  We  slackened  pace,  and,  as 
the  rope  ran  out,  the  pig  became  of  course  sta- 
tionary.   When  the  rope  was  all  run  out^  we 
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stopped  and  got  out  of  the  sleigh  to  watch  the 
result,  taking  our  station  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  pig,  behind  a  tree,  with  our 
eyes  on  the  place  where  we  had  last  seen  the 
two  wolves.  The  pig,  meantime,  finding  himself 
in  a  new  position,  put  new  zeal  into  his  music. 
The  wolves  left  the  cover  vnth  springs  and  jumps, 
and  soon  anproached  the  poor  pig,  who  was  in 
no  greater  oanger  than  ourselves.  As  thej  were 
on  the  point  of  springing  on  the  ba^ — ^m  fact, 
one  of  them  had  made  the  jump--a  sign  caused 
the  driver  to  move  on  with  nis  horses,  tlins 
pulling  the  prey  out  of  their  reach,  and  setting 
them  ooth  wondering  what  this  could  mean. 
The  wonder  did  not  last  long,  for  the  wolves 
distinctly  had  smelt  pork,  ana  meant  to  dine 
on  it. 

They  again  approached  the  bag,  and  the  has 
again  receded,  while  the  most  vociferous  and 
resounding  shrieks  proceeded  from  the  pig 
inside,  ^e  wolves  made  a  furious  run,  and 
again  the  driver  gave  reins  to  the  horses  till 
he  had  pulled  the  pig  nearly  on  a  line  with  the 
place  wnere  Saunoerson  and  I  were  standing : 
the  wolves  following  with  tongues  out  and  guy- 
ing eyes.  Both  nfles  went  off  at  the  same 
moment,  and,  strange  to  say,  only  one  wolf 
rolled  over.  We  had  both  fired  into  one.  The 
other  wolf  sprang  for  cover,  but  was  stopped 
and  brought  to  bay  by  the  three  do^s,  who 
very  soon  made  an  end  of  him,  receiving  in 
the  struggle  a  few  sharp  bites  from  his  ugly 
teeth. 

This  method  of  decoying  the  wolves  is 
common  in  that  part  of  the  countiy,  and  it 
is  not  unattended  with  dancer,  for,  in  case  of 
a  large  pack  being  attracteo^  nothing  but  fleet 
horses  can  save  the  hunters.  We  had  this  ad- 
vantage, besides  rifles  and  dogs^,  and  were  pre- 
pared for  as  many  wolves  as  might  show  them- 
selves. 

''Do  you  hear  that?"  said  Saunderson,  as 
an  unmistakable  howling  yelp  was  borne  to  us 
on  the  wind.  "  We  have  only  killed  the  ad- 
vanced guard ;  the  pack  is  in  fuU  cry.  Be  quick ; 
fetch  in  the  pig,  and  let  us  drag  these  two  be- 
hind the  sleigD." 

We  tied  the  rope  round  the  neck  of  each  wolf, 
and  dragged  both  as  fast  as  possible,  secured 
the  dogs  in  the  sleigh,  and  jumped  in  ourselves. 
Then  off  we  sped  again,  wolves  by  tliis  time 
visible  on  each  side  o?  us  and  behind  us.  We 
soon  found  we  could  sustain  a  pace  of  three 
feet  to  their  two,  and  this  cleared  us  of  risk. 
All  we  had  to  do  was  to  prevent  their  getting 
ahead  of  us. 

Having  reloaded  our  empty  barrels  and 
lighted  our  cigars,  we  kept  watch  on  either  side 
for  a  good  shot ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a  good 
shot  in  a  running  sleigh,  unless  the  object  be 
stationary,  large,  and  near. 

"  Mattvic,  go  slower,  keep  your  eye  on  the 
horses,  and  pull  up  very  gradually  when  I  cry 
•stop.'" 

"Shear." 

A  detachment  behind  were  now  coming  up 
in  fine  style. 


"Slower,  Mattvic." 

"I  hear." 

We  got  on  our  knees  on  the  seat  of  the  sledge 
with  our  faces  to  the  approaching  wolves,  about 
fifteen  in  number ;  we  rested  our  rifles  on  the 
back,  and  as  the  wolves  came  up  Saunderson 
said, 

"Now,  fake  one  on  the  left,  and  Til  take 
one  on  the  right,  and  as  soon  as  you  see  their 
teeth,  fire." 

"  Stop,  Mattvic." 

"I  hear." 

Gradually  the  sleigh  came  to  a  stand.  The 
wolves  were  by  this  time  within  twenty  yards  of 
us,  and  we  could  see  their  grinning  and  sharp 
grinders,  their  tongues  lapping,  and  the  light 
in  their  fiery  eyes. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?  Fire  I  Two  down.  Again  f 
The  other  barrel.  Ready  P  Fire !  Other  two 
down.  Drive  on,  Mattvic,  slowly ;  it  will  take 
them  some  time  to  consider  of  that." 

The  wolves  all  stopped,  and  seemed  to 
gather  round  their  fallen  friends.  A  turn  in 
the  wood  hid  them  from  view.  Even  our 
enemies  on  the  right  and  left  flanks,  paused  at 
the  unexpected  reports  of  the  guns,  and  al- 
lowed us  to  proceed  without  molestation.  We 
went  more  and  more  slowly,  and  at  length 
stopped  altogether  and  waited;  but  no  more 
wolves  came  up. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Saunderson,  "  our  wolf- 
hunting  is  over  for  to-day.  Drive  on,  Mattvic^ 
we  caut  help  it." 

"Listen,  barons,"  said  Mattvic.  "We  can 
trap  them  all.    I'll  be  the  pig." 

"Trap  them.    How?" 

"  It  is  easily  done.  About  three  versts  from 
this,  is  Timofey  Evanoffage,  the  woodman's  hut. 
You  have  only  to  make  one  turn  to  the  right, 
and  keep  straight  on,  and  you  will  reach  it. 
He  has  a  wou-trap.  Get  all  ready,  and  I 
will  bring  on  the  wolves.  Never  fear.  Only 
you  must  give  me  the  little  horse ;  he  is  amft 
and  sure;  I  have  hunted  wolves  before  with 
him." 

After  a  slight  hesitation  about  the  man's 
safety,  which  he  thought  in  no  peril  of  any  sort, 
his  plan  was  adopted.  The  little  horse  was  got 
out  and  given  to  Mattvic ;  Saunderson  mounted 
the  dickey,  and  on  we  went  ahead.  Our  man, 
screaming  like  a  pi^,  rode  back  to  invite  the 
wolves  to  follow  him  into  Timofey's  trap.  Around 
Timofey's  house,  was  a  strong  high  palisade; 
through  this  there  was  only  one  entrance,  by  a 
door  opening  inward  and  hung  by  a  pulley  and 
heavy  oalance-weight,  so  when  a  wolf  pushed 
himself  through  this  door,  it  closed,  and  shut 
him  into  the  space  between  the  house  and  pali- 
sade. This  space  was  again  divided  off  by  strong 
cross-partitions  round  the  premises.  In  each  oi 
which  was  fixed  a  sliding  panel  or  a  drop  panel, 
that  could  be  pulled  up  or  let  down  from  within 
the  house.  By  these  means  the  inmates  could 
separate  the  wolves,  and  kill  them  with  dogs, 
guns,  or  hatchets,  at  their  leisure.  I  had  heard 
of  one  man  trapping  in  this  manner  as  many  as 
fifty  wolves  in  a  winter,  besides  other  game,  the 
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skins  of  ^hich  were  wortB  to  him  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  roubles. 

As  we  approached  the  hut  we  found  it  of 
laiger  dimensions  than  we  had  expected,  and 
the  palisade  seemed  to  take  in  a  luj^r  circnm> 
ference  than  one  hut  required.  We  shouted^ 
but  no  one  answered ;  all  was  as  still  and  quiet 
as  if  the  place  were  uninhabited.  On  our  enter- 
ing the  door  through  the  palisade,  it  closed  with 
a  bang,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  small  enclo- 
sure with  a  gateway  opposite^  leading  to  the 
back  premises;  but  it  was  made  fast.  After 
thundering  at  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  a  small 
door  in  the  gateway  opened,  and  there  emerged 
cautiously,  the  figure  of  a  man  rubbing  his  eyes 
and  staring  through  his  hair.  He  reminded  me 
of  the  blind  bear.  His  hair,  like  a  great  mass 
of  tangled  tow,  was  matted  over  his  head  and 
face;  he  wore  a  coarse  ^rey  nigged  overcoat 
over  a  grey  cotton  or  sackmg  shirt  and  trousers, 
and  long  felt  boots  completed  his  costume.  He 
made  many  excuses,  and  asked  pardon  many 
times  for  keepine  us  waiting,  but  seemed  to  \>e 
in  no  hurry  to  admit  us  until  we  told  him  that 
a  pack  of  wolves  might  be  expected,  and  that 
our  horses  and  conveyances  must  be  put  in  a 
place  of  safety.  The  information  acted  on  him 
like  a  galvanic  shock,  and  he  was  off  into  the 
house  with  a  spring,  through  a  side-door  inside 
the  gateway.  We  followea,  stooping  all  the 
time,  and  were  in  the  house.  It  was  a  man- 
kennel,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  square,  a  great 
stove  in  the  centre,  dogs  about  a  score  lying  on 
the  floor,  and  men  snoring  on  the  top  of  the 
pack.  The  heat  was  suffocating,  the  stench  was 
poisonous.  Timofey  soon  roused  the  sleepers, 
pulling  them  off  their  nerch  bv  the  legs,  pouring 
water  over  their  heaos,  cuffing  the  men  and 
kicking  the  dogs.  "  Wolves  f  wolves  !  you 
pigs,  and  you  all  sleeping!  Be  auiet.  dogs. 
I^obarkinff.  Evan,  take  the  barons' horses  and 
do^  rouna  bv  the  back  entrance,  to  the  shed. 
Qoick !  Anarea,  stand  by  the  big  gate,  and  be 
ready  to  shut  it  after  Mattvic  gets  through. 
Put  the  dogs  in  the  third  division,  and  get  out 
the  guns!  Ah,  thank  God  and  these  l)arons 
for  bringing  us  the  wolves  !** 

We  had  no  intention  of  being  cooped  up  in 
the  hut  while  the  fray  went  on,  and  therefore 
took  our  station  beside  the  man  at  the  ^teway, 
which  now  stood  wide  open  for  the  admission  of 
Mattvic  and  his  little  horse.  Li  a  short  time 
all  was  ouiet,  and  eveiy  necessary  preparation 
made.  Then  came  the  howling  of  wolves,  and 
the  screaming  as  of  a  pig,  the  gallop  of  a  horse 
over  the  hardcrisp  snow,  the  rush  oi  many  small 
feet.  The  outer  door  in  the  palisade  was  dashed 
open,  and  Mattvic,  followed  in  half  a  minute  by 
the  whole  pack,  rushed  in.  The  half-minute 
was  just  sufficient  to  enable  Mattvic  to  vanish 
through  the  outer  door  into  the  trap.  Then,  as 
the  last  jpressure  on  the  door  was  removed,  it 
closed  with  a  loud  sharp  sound,  and  some  five- 
and-twenty  wolves  were  snared  in  a  space  not 
larger  than  twelve  feet  by  twenty.  Wc  did  not 
at  first  close  the  inner  gateway,  but,  levelling 
our  pieces  at  the  mass  of  wolves  now  huddling 


themselves  up  in  a  comer,  poured  in  two  volleys 
in  rapid  succession,  then  closed  the  gate,  and 
reloaded  for  another  charge.  The  chan^  from 
the  air  of  ferocious  savage  daring  which  the 
wolves  had  displayed  in  pursuit  of  a  single 
horseman,  to  abject  terror  when  they  found 
themselves  cai^ht  in  the  narrow  trap,  was  in- 
stantaneous. They  were  like  sheep  in  a  pen, 
crusliing  up  in  a  comer,  riding  on  the  top 
of  one  another,  lyin^  down  on  their  bellies, 
crouching  and  shivenng  with  fear.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  the  scene  of  mere  slaughter. 
Two  staves  were  chopped  out  of  the  gateway, 
that  we  mi^ht  fire  through.  The  drop  panels 
were  opened,  and  two  or  tnree  were  admitted  at 
a  time  to  the  next  division;  there^  dogs  were 
let  in  on  them  through  the  adjoimng  trap,  or 
they  were  killed  by  men  with  great  bars  of 
wood  or  axes,  and  at  length  when  only  six  or 
seven  remained,  three  of  the  men  went  in 
amongst  them,  and  with  perfect  safety  de- 
spatched them.  They  say  that  a  worm  wQl 
tum  on  the  heel  that  treads  on  tt,  but  wolves 
caught  in  a  trap  like  this  from  which  there 
is  no  escape,  have  less  courage  than  a  worm. 
They  crouch,  shiver,  and  die,  as  I  saw,  without 
one  effort  at  self-defence,  or  one  snap  of  re- 
taliation. 

Timofey*s  hut  was  not  only  a  wolf-trap,  but 
a  farm-house  too :  it  had  a  large  shed  attached, 
in  which  a  few  cows  roamed  loose  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  were  put  into  a  byre 
or  stable.  Timofey  did  not  clean  out  this 
byre  once  a  day,  like  a  good  modem  farmer: 
he  only  spread  a  little  straw  over  the  dung 
every  morning,  and  allowed  it  to  accumulate 
until  the  month  of  June,  when  the  cowhouse 


the  '*muckmg'*  at  the  end  of  the  year's  ac- 
cumulations, you  had  to  ascend  a  few  feet.  In 
the  one  case  you  looked  down  on  the  cows,  in  the 
otheryou  looked  up  at  the  cows.  In  fine,  this 
was  limofey's  manure  dep6t.  It  was  the  same 
with  his  stables.  He  tola  me  that  the  horses 
accumulated  so  much,  that  he  had  to  slope  a 
path  through,  by  which  they  might  get  in 
at  the  doors  and  climb  up  the  slope.  In  the 
shed  were  lying  two  implements  which  at- 
tracted my  attention;  the  first  was  composed 
of  birch-trees  cut  down  through  the  centre,  with 
the  branches  chopped  off  within  a  foot  of  the 
trees.  Half  a  dozen  of  these  timbers,  about 
seven  feet  long,  were  tied  together  with  twigs  oi 
trees,  the  fiat  side  up,  and  the  prongs  of  the 
branches  down.  Put  two  roufjh  poles  for  shafts 
into  this  contrivance,  and  the  Kussian  peasant's 
harrow  is  complete ;  price,  nothing.  Timofey 
told  me  that  it  did  very  well  for  his  light 
sandy  land,  and  that  if  he  found  it  rather  light 
sometimes,  he  put  a  heavy  stone  on  it.  fte 
other  instrument  was  a  plough  having  two 
tumed-up  prongs  like  Dutcn  skates  ten  inches 
apart,  set  in  a  rough  wooden  frame:  betwixt 
them,  a  projecting  movable  scoop  for  turning 
over  the  ground.    This  scoop  had  to  be  reversed 
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every  time  Timofey  turned  hk  horses.  He 
said  this  was  a  very  dear  implement,  for 
iron  had  to  be  used  in  its  construction.  It 
cost  even  as  much  as  two  roubles,  or  about  six 
shillings* 


cuBiosrriBS  of  parish  book- 

KEEPING. 

pABisff  registers  as  they  used  to  be,  were 
much  livelier  records  than  the  dry  entries  of 
baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials,  now  bearing  the 
name.  This  assertion,  Burn's  History  of  tnem 
shall  enable  us  here  to  proye.  In  the  oldest 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  we  find  registers  of 
bilrths,  marriages,  and  deatlis.  Registers  were 
kept  in  Athens  and  Rome.  Parish  registers 
were  kept  in  France,  as  early  as  the  year  thirteen 
hundred  and  eight.  In  Spain,  Cardinal  Ximenes, 
in  fourteen  'ninety-seven,  ordered  them  to  be 
kept  in  every  parisn,  as  a  check  to  the  frequency 
of  divoree  on  the  plea  of  spiritual  affinity.  It 
was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the 
general  keeping  of  parish  registen  as  written 
documents,  oe^n.  To  put  beans  in  a  bag,  a 
white  bean  for  every  girl,  and  a  black  bean  for 
every  boy  baptised,  and  to  count  them  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  had  before  then— even  in 
Florence,  the  head-quarters  of  ciTilisation  — 
been  the  registry  in  use. 

The  keeping  of  parish  registers  in  England 
was  one  or  the  many  wholesome  ideas  put  in 
force  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  day  by  that  lliomas 
Cromwell  whom  Shakespeare's  Wolsey  charged 
to  "  fling  away  ambition,"  and  in  whose  remark- 
able career  there  was  honestly  worked  out  the 
counsel  which  the  fallen  carding  is  made  by  the 
poet  to  give  him : 

Be  Just,  and  fear  not 

Let  an  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  conntry's, 

Thy  God's,  and  Truth's. 

The  date  of  Cromwell's  injunction  to  the 
cle^eyi  that  a  book  or  register  be  kept  by  eveiy 
parson,  vicar,  or  curate,  for  every  church,  and 
that  every  Sunday  the  clergyman  enter  therein 
particulars  of  the  previous  week's  christenings, 
weddings,  and  burials,  is  the  year  fifteen  'thirty* 
eight.  In  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of  that 
year  for  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
minster, we  read :  "  Paid  for  a  Book  to  re^trc 
in  the  names  of  Bursals,  Weddings,  and  Christen- 
ings, 2d."  The  proposal  had  oeen  before  the 
PudUc  for  some  time,  and  had  formed  one  of  the 

frievances  set  forth  two  years  earlier  in  a 
orkshire  rebellion.  It  had  then  been  given 
out  "  that  the  kin^^  designed  to  get  all  the  gold 
of  England  into  his  hands,  under  colour  of  re- 
coining  it;  that  he  would  seize  all  unmarked 
cattle  and  all  the  ornaments  of  parish  churches, 
and  they  should  be  forced  to  pay  for  christen- 
ings, marriages,  and  burials  (oroers  having  been:< 
given  for  keeping  Registers  thereoQ,  amd  for 
licences  to  eat  wnite  bread."  From  the  west 
coast  also.  Sir  Piers  Edgcumbe  wrote  to  Crom- 
well that  "  in  sundry  places  within  the  shires  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon  there  is  among  the  king's 


subjects  ^eat  fear  and  mistrust  what  the 
Kin^s  Highness  and  his  Council  should  mean, 
to  give  in  commandment  to  the  parsons  and 
vicars  of  every  parish  that  thev  should  make  a 
book,  and  surely  to  be  kept'  for  registry  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  ''Their  mistrust 
is  that  some  charges,  more  than  hath  been  in 
times  past,  shall  grow  to  them  by  this  occasion 
of  registering  these  things ;  wherein  if  it  shall 

S lease  the  £ng's  Majestv  to  put  them  out  of 
oubt,  in  my  poor  mina  shall  increase  much 
hearty  love.'  The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
made  Cromwell's  suggestion  the  more  neces- 
sary, for  now  there  were  no  longer  the  monks 
busy  as  self-appointed  registrars  of  all  kinds  of 
events,  pubhc  and  ])rivate,  in  Chartularies, 
Leiger  Books,  Obituaries,  Registers,  and  Chro- 
nicles. 

In  fifteen  'thirty-six,  when  the  reauirement 
to  keep  parish,  registers  was  first  oiscussed, 
the  general  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was 
in  progress.  The  same  fear  that  bred  oppo- 
sition to  the  parish  registers,  excited  hostility 
to  the  Census  of  1801.  So  observes  Mr.  Chables 
Knighi  in  hifi  admirably  comprehensive  Popular 
History  of  Enjg^bmd,  from  which  no  topic  that 
concerns  the  history  of  the  English  people— not 
even  this  question  of  the  origin  of  parish  registers 
— haa  been  omitted ;  that  book  oT  Mr.  Knight's 
being,  let  us  say  here  by  the  way,  the  best  his- 
tory extant  not  only  for,  but  also  of,  the  people. 
The  keeping  of  the  parish  register  being  a  dutv 
mialikea  by  many,  was  so  commonly  neglected, 
that,  in  King  Edward's  reign,  a  fine  of  three-and- 
foorpence  to  the  poor-box  was  ordained  to  be  the 
penalty  of  each  omission  of  that  most  useful  and 
necessary  act.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the 
injunction  was  repeated,  with  the  penalty  half 
payable  to  the  poor-box  and  half  towards  church 
repair. 

Of  about  eleven  thousand  parish  registers  now 
in  existence,  there  are  eiffht  hundred  which 
begin  in  fifteen  hundred  and  thirty-eicht ;  forty 
of  these  contain  entries  prior  to  tnat  date; 
four  thousand  have  their  first  entries  within 
the  sixteenth  century.  As  to  the  early  dates, 
many  of  the  registers  (kept  sometimes  by 
negbgent  incumlmts)  are  defective  by  reason  of 
raps,  omissions,  and  other  acts  of  carelessness. 
For  example,  the  clergyman  of  Tunstall,  in  Kent, 
was  axinoyed  by  the  number  of  persons  with  a 
particular  name— Pottman — among  his  pa- 
rishioners. In  one  year  he  christened  three 
Pottmans  by  the  name  of  Marv,  and  soon 
afterwards,  in  fifteen  'sixty-seven,  tne  disffusted 
pastor  coolly  writes  in  the  resister,  ''From  nence- 
forw^  I  omitt  the  Pottmans.  In  another  parish, 
a  clerk  who  was  a  grocer  took  waste  paper  for 
the  wrappings  of  his  groceries,  out  of  the  parish 
register,  and  so  established  some  considerable 
gaps;  other  registers  had  leaves  torn  out  by 
parliamentary  soldiers  during  the  civil  wars; 
the  register  of  Torporley,  in  Cheshire,  explaina 
that  a  Dreach  of  five  years  "  hapned  by  reason 
of  the  great  wars  obliterating  Memorials,  wasting 
fortunes,  and  slaughtering  persons  of  aU 
sorts."    The  early  registers  of  Chriatchurch, 
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Hampshire,  were  found  in  course  of  being 
steadily  used  up  some  years  since  by  the 
cnrate  s  wife,  who  made  kettle-holders  of  them, 
and  who  would  have  consumed,  in  good  time, 
all  the  archives  if  the  parish  clerk  had  not  in- 
terposed. In  an  Essex  parish,  the  clerk  being 
applied  to  for  a  copy  of  an  entry,  and  not  having 
pen  and  ink  handy,  said  to  the  applicant,  "  You 
may  as  well  take  the  leaf  as  it  is,"  and  cut  two 
whole  pages  out  of  the  register  with  his  pocket- 
knife.  Tne  old  registers  supposed  in  rustic 
parishes  to  be  *'  out  of  date,"  have  been  found 
snipped  into  measures  by  a  tailor-clerk,  or  used 
for  singeing  geese,  or  given  by  another  clerk  as 
parchment  to  his  daughters,  who  were  lace- 
makers.  Li  Northamptonshire,  a  clergyman  dis- 
covered at  the  house  of  one  of  his  parishioners^ 
an  old  parchment  register  sewed  together  as  a 
covering  for  the  tester  of  a  bedstead.  An  in- 
habitant of  Lambeth  once  got  a  trades- 
man's package  in  a  leaf  of  narish  register, 
and  found  that  it  contained  tiie  entry  of  Iiis 
own  baptism. 

Sometimes,  a  clergyman  was  conscientious  as 
well  as  negligent.  The  vicar  of  Barkston, 
Leicestershire,  neglected  to  register  at  the  time 
the  baptism  of  a  certain  Ellen  Dun,  put  it 
afterwards  in  the  year  sixteen  'eighty-nine,  and 
then  moved  it  a  year  forward,  havmg  written 
under  his  record,  "  Lord  pardon  me  if  I  am 
guilty  of  any  error  in  registering  Ellen  Dun's 
name."  A  little  earlier  we  have  this  edifying 
entry  in  the  register  of  Melton  Mowbray : 
"Here  is  a  Bill  of  Barton  Lazars  of  the  people 
which  was  buried,  and  which  was  and  maned 
above  10  years  old,  for  because  the  Clark  was 
dead,  and  therefore  they  was  not  set  down  ac- 
cording as  they  was  But  they  are  all  set  down 
sure  on  nough  one  among  another  here  in  this 
place."  The  register  of  St.  Mary,  Alderman- 
Dury,  contains  the  following  melancholy  reason 
for  a  break  in  its  record :  "  In  the  year  1625, 
Mr.  Downinff,  the  Curate  of  this  Farish,  liis 
wife,  three  of  his  children,  and  the  Parish  Clerk, 
were  victims  to  the  plague,  and  the  conse<^uence 
was  that  a  hundred  names  were  entered  m  the 
Register  from  recollection."  In  recent  time,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  parish  registers  of  Kew,  cer- 
tifying the  baptism  and  the  marriage  of  her 
Majesty's  father,  and  other  royal  births,  mar- 
rii^ges,  and  deaths,  were  stolen,  and  they  have 
not  been  recovered. 

The  signing  of  every  page  of  a  transcript  by 
the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  year  in 
which  it  was  made,  has  given  rise  to  the  notion 
that  any  such  minister  and  churchwardens  have 
lived  throughout  all  the  years  for  which  they 
signed.  So  it  is  that  we  near  of  the  longevity 
of  a  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Keame,  in  Leicestershire, 
who  was  reported  to  have  been  incumbent 
of  the  same  parish  for  ninety-two  years,  and 
to  have  had  for  seventy  years  the  same  church- 
wardens. 

The  title-pages  to  the  register  books  vary, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  original  designer. 
Hei*e.  is  a  prayer  that  "our  sovereign  queen 
Elizabeth"  may  continue  a  Mother  in  Israel ; 


here,  the  clergyman  has  pointed  in  verse  from 
the  earthly  to  the  heavenlv  roll;  or  perhaps 
he  takes,  uke  the  pastor  of  Rodmarton,  an  alto- 
gether earthly  view  of  the  matter,  and*  writes 
on  the  title-page,  "  If  jou  will  have  this  Book 
last,  bee  sure  to  aire  it  ait  the  fier  or  in  the 
Sunne  three  or  foure  times  a  yeare— else  it  will 
grow  dankish  and  rott,  therefore  look  to  it.  It 
will  not  bee  amisse  when  you  finde  it  dankish  to 
wipe  over  the  leaves  witn  a  dry  wollen  cloatL 
This  Place  is  very  much  subject  to  dankishness^ 
therefore  I  say  looke  to  it." 

Times  have  changed  very  much  since  Camden 
said,^"  Two  Christian  names  are  rare  in  England^ 
and  I  only  remember  now  his  Majesty  who  was 
named  Charles  James  and  the  prince,  his  sod» 
Henry  Frederic ;  and  amongprivate  men  Thomas 
Maria  Wingfield  and  Sir  Tnomas  Posthumous 
Hobby."  When  the  multiplication  of  Christian 
names  first  became  a  bad  fashion  it  suggested 
the  French  epigram  on  M.  L.  P.  St.  Florentin : 

Here  lies  a  little  man  who  had  a  common  littlft 

mind, 
Alive  he  had  three  names,  and  yet  he  leaves  noteoe 

behind. 

Since  the  Bugs  have  become  Norfolk  Howards, 
some  question  has  arisen  among  lawyers  as  to  a 
man's  right  to  change  his  Christian  name.  Hie 
right  to  change  the  surname  is  undoubted,  and 
the  other  right  is  admitted  now ;  but  the  old  law 
and  custom  were  against  it.  The  Christian 
name  could  only  be  changed  at  confirmation. 
Is  it  not  so  written  in  Coke  upon  Littleton  P 
"If  a  man  be  baptised  by  the  name  of  Thomas; 
and  after,  at  his  confirmation  by  the  Bishop,  he 
is  named  John,  he  may  purchase  by  the  name  of 
his  confirmation.  And  this  doth  agree  with  our 
ancient  books,  where  it  is  holden  that  a  man 
may  have  divers  names  at  divers  times,  but  not 
divers  Christian  names." 

The  registers  illustrate  the  not  infrequent 
practice,  in  days  when  mortality  among  the  young 
was  even  far  greater  than  it  now  is,  of  assuring 
the  perpetuation  of  a  father's  or  mother's 
Christian  name  by  giving  it  sucoessiveljr  to  two 
or  three  living  cuudren.  In  the  register  of 
Beby,  Ijeicestershire,  twins  are  entered  as  bap- 
tised, one  day  in  fifteen  'fifty-nine,  John  and 
John  Picke.  Two  days  afterwards,  "  the  same 
John  and  John  Picke  were  buried."  There  was 
also  one  John  Barker  who  had  three  sons  each 
named  John  Barker,  and  two  daughters  each 
named  Margaret  Barker. 

With  a  view  to  the  future  casting  of  their 
horoscopes,  the  time  of  the  birth,  in  the  case  of 
gentlemen's  children,  was  often  registered  with 
astrological  precision:  the  day,  tlie  hour,  the 
place  of  the  sun,  the  sign  of  the  day  ancl  of  the 
month,  the  planet  of  the  day  being  recorded.  In 
sixteen  'fifty-one,  the  clergyman  of  Eastbourne, 
Sussex,  records  the  baptism  of  a  son,  "  he  being 
my  26th  child."  In  tne  register  of  Alihallows, 
Bread-street,  we  read :  "  The  20th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1608,  was  baptised  John,  the  sonne  of  John 
Mylton,  Scrivener."  In  the  register  of  Nunney, 
Somersetshire,  we  read  of  the  baptism  of  another 
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genius :  "  Roger  Starr,  baptised  Dec.  17, 1604. 
He  clymed  up  a  ladder  to  tlie  top  of  the 
house,  23  Oct.  1606,  being  seven  weeks  and 
odd  days  less  than  two  years  old."  At  Sea 
Saltor,  in  Kent,  a  memorandum  of  another  feat 
not  to  be  forgotten  by  posterity  was  attached 
by  the  clergjrman  to  an  entry  of  baptism  in 
seventeen  'tmrty-four :  "Mrs.  Wigmore  made 
the  Punch." 

We  turn  from  births  to  burials.  In  the  register 
of  burials  at  Bbhopwearmouth,  is  one  at  mid- 
winter, more  than  two  centuries  ago,  of  "  John, 
a  child  from  the  Pannes,  foresworne  of  his 
Pather,  forsaken  of  his  Mother ;"  and  at  Hart,  in 
Durham,  about  the  same  time,  an  old  woman's 
burial  is  thus  recorded :  "  Old  Mother  Midnight, 
of  Elwick,  buried."  Much  later,  not  a  hundred 
years  ago,  in  seventeen  'sixty-eight,  there  is 
an  ent^  as  uncivilised,  in  the  register  of 
Spronton,  Leicestershire :  « A  Tom  Bedlam 
buried." 

At  Ashbom,  in  sixteen  'fifty,  is  this  entrv : 
"Buried  Emma  wife  of  Thomas  Toplis  wno 
was  found  delivered  of  a  child  after  she  had  layne 
2  houres  in  her  grave."  At  Clovelly,  ninety 
years  ago,  the  books  were  kept  by  a  sentimental 
clergyman,  who  made  several  entries  after  this 
manner :  "  Christian  Meek,  truly  deserving  of 
that  name."  Sometimes,  there  was  censure,  as  of 
a  man  at  Misterton  "  who  was  bought  off  by  his 
Pather  after  enlisting,  and  had  tlie  meanness 
and  ingratitude  to  suffer  the  said  Pather  to  be 
subsisted  many  years  by  the  parish."  Some- 
times there  was  satire,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
dergyman  at  Buxted,  in  the  vear  of  the 
great  fire  of  London,  who  records  tbe  burial 
of  "Richard  Bassett,  the  old  darke  of  this 
Parish,  who  had  continued  in  the  offices  of 
darke  and  sexton  for  the  space  of  43  years, 
whose  melody  warbled  forth  as  if  he  had  been 
thumped  on 'the  back  with  a  stone"  Prom 
different  registers  we  take  these  entries,  repre- 
senting names  of  persons  buried :  The  Old  Girl 
from  the  Workhouse—Old  Meg— Old  Plod- 
Bacchus,  alias  Hogtub,  alias  Pat  Jack,  alias  John 
from  Lord  Clive  at  Giaremont  (Esher,  1772), 
Old  Half-head— Barberry  an  Old  Maid— Mother 
Gammon—Old  Pather  Beadle.  At  Tedding- 
ton,  we  read  of  the  burial  of  "James  Parsons, 
who  had  often  eat  a  shoidder  of  mutton  or  a 
peck  of  hasty  pudding  at  a  time,  which  caused 
bis  death." 

In  the  way  of  marriages,  the  registers  con- 
tain but  one  record  of  the  performance  of  the 
old  unregistered  ceremony  of  public  espousal 
before  marriage.  In  that  case  espousal  pre- 
ceded marria^  by  three  years.  Before  seven- 
teen 'fifty-four  there  were  the  Pleet  marriages, 
and  marriages  contrarv  to  law,  nevertheless 
held  to  be  valid,  in  divers  lawless  churches. 
One  of  them  was  St.  James's,  Duke's-place, 
where  there  were  sometimes  thirty  or  forty 
clandestine  marriages  in  a  day.  Li  the  first 
register  book  of  that  church,  forty  thousand 
weddings  are  entered.  Its  exemption  from 
ecdesiastical  control  arose  in  the  claim  of 
superior  rights  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  citizens 


of  London,  as  lords  of  the  manor  and  patrons  of 
the  church.    Some  of  the  Fleet  marriage  entries 

are  curious.      On  one  day,  "  Edward and 

Elizabeth  were  married,  and  would  not 

let  me  know  their  names,  ye  man  said  he  was  a 
weaver,  and  liv'd  in  Bandy  leg- walk,  in  the 
Borough."  Some  were  entered  as  "  quarrelsome 
people,"  others  as  "  abusive  with  a  Witness," 
or  "  exceeding  vile  in  their  behaviour."  The 
Pleet  parson's  fee  was  four  or  five  shillings,  the 
clerk's  was  a  shilling  or  two,  and  out  of  this  a 
gratuity  was  paid  to  the  person  who  brought 
tueiob.  The  tees  were  not  always  easy  to  get. 
"  Had  a  noise  for  foure  hours  about  the  money," 
is  one  entnr.  Value  was  taken  for  the  fee  some- 
times, by  oride  or  bridegroom.  Of  one  couple 
it  is  registered,  "  N.B.  Stole  a  silver  spoon." 
Of  another,  "  Stole  my  clothes-brush."  It  was  a 
popular  superstition  that  if  a  woman  were  married 
without  clothes  on  her  back,  her  husband  woidd 
not  become  answerable  for  her  debts.  This  ac- 
counts for  another  sort  of  entry :  "  The  woman 
ran  across  Ludgate-hill  in  her  shift.  10s.  6d." 
The  Pleet  paii^on  charged  extra  for  marrying 
under  such  conditions.  In  a  regular  Wiltshire 
parish  register,  we  find,  as  part  of  a  record 
of  marriage,  "  The  aforesaid  Ann  Sellwood  was 
married  in  her  smock,  without  any  clothes  or 
headgear  on."  The  most  famous  of  the  Pleet 
parsons.  Parson  Gayiiham,  after  having  married 
thirty-six  thousand  people,  was  himself,  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  married  to  his  servant  maid.  In 
the  register  of  Everton,  Notts,  is  a  rhyme 
showing  the  right  seasons  for  marrying : 

Advent  marriage  doth  deny 
Bat  Hfluy  gives  the  liberty 
Septnagesima  says  thee  nay 
Eight  days  from  Easter  says  yoa  may 
Bogation  bids  thee  to  remain 
But  Trinity  sets  thee  free  again. 

Miscellaneous  entries  of  many  kinds  occur  in 
the  old  parish  registers.  Entries  of  licenses  to 
eat  flesh  in  Lent,  of  battles  and  great  public 
events,  of  the  parson's  paying  his  butchers  bill, 
or  his  wrath  at  somebody,  as  "MarySndsonis 
starke  nought,  stinking  nought.  Blot  not  this 
out ;"  of  great  storms,  plague,  or  other  events. 
At  Loughoorough,  in  Leicestershire,  one  June 
over  three  hundred  vears  ago,  the  appearance  of 
plague  in  the  parish  is  thus  registered :  "  The 
Swat,  called  New  Acquaintance,  alias  Stoupe, 
Knave,  and  Know  thy  Mast-er — ^began  the  24th 
of  this  month."  Touching  for  the  ^g's  evil,  is 
often  mentioned.  In  the  twenty  years  before  six- 
teen 'eighty-two,  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  scro- 
fulous persons  were  so  touched  by  his  majesty.  A 
Derbyshire  register  records  the  dry  summer  in 
sixteen 'fifteen,  when  in  that  parish  there  fdl 
only  two  showers,  at  intervals  of  six  weeks,  be- 
tween Lady-day  and  the  fourth  of  August.  It 
had  been  preceded  by  what  the  register  of 
Youlerave,  Derbyshire,  calls  "  the  gjreatest  snow 
which  ever  fell  upon  the  earth  within  man's  me- 
mory." That  fall  began  on  the  sixteenth  of 
January,  and  increased  until  the  twelfth  of 
Mardi,  when  men  walked  on  the  snow  over  the 
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bmkd  g^tes  md  hedges.    Tbe  bei{M  and  drifts  * 
were  not  eoofOBed  oiitfl  tbe  iwaiq-a^aStii  of 
Ha/  (cJloviag. 


OVER  THE  ICE. 

l9  tbe  wiBieroT  1%13  tbeie  vas  hard^itiiig 
fAoa$;thehor6en<3i CaiokdiL;  the  deraltorj cam- 
paign  vent  on  vith  Tariabie  fortmie,  but  the 
Amencaas  presfed  as  sererd j,  and  we,  the  few 
regulan,  were  worn  out  with  faiigoe  and  an- 
wjjaace.  This  was  the  state  of  amurs  when  a 
hear  J  ML  of  snow  pot  an  end  to  hostilities,  aa 
the  curtain  of  a  tiieatre  might  drop  npon  a  h^tle 
scene.  A  fpaoe  of  enforoed  qiuet  snceecded. 
Tbe  roads  were  impassable,  the  drifts  ]mj  deep 
orer  the  coontrf ,  and  we  had  for  a  time  to  con- 
tend w^  the  intense  cold,  instead  of  a  fanmaa 
foe.  However,  fnel  abomuled,  urofisions  were 
plmtifa],  and  flie  troops  emqjed  their  rest  after 
ibe  haraMing  marches  ana  coanter-marefaes  of 
the  inst  fcason. 

uj  detachment  was  stationed  at  Port  Hope, 
a  litue  fresh'Water  harboor  on  tbe  north  bank  of 
JAke  Oi^ario.  It  consisted  of  a  single  com- 
paoj  of  mj  own  ngiment,  a  lew  artiljerjmen, 
and  a  hanafnl  of  sappers  vnder  diarge  of  an 
engineer  oficer.  Captain  Haworth,  of  onr  own 
corps,  was  in  command,  and  I  was  his  onlj 
effectiTC  snfaaltem;  the  oisign  baring  been 
womided  and  removed  to  the  hospital  at 
Qnebec,  jns  tbefore  the  snow  set  in.  I  was  then  a 
bentenant,  and,  altboagh  a  youn^^  man,  had  been 
a  lieutenant  for  some  time,  hafnng  been  lackj 
enoQ^  to  win  mj  flist  |»oraotion  in  Spain* 
witbm  a  few  nonihs  after  joining  Lord  Wei- 
Hfigton's  army.  Bat  I  was  eager  almost  on* 
reasonably  eager,  for  farther  and  speedy  ad- 
yancement :  not  from  moires  of  merely  seMah 
ambition,  bot  becaose  I  had  left  a  mother  at 
home  in  England  who  was  old  and  in  narrow 
drcamstances,  as  well  as  sisters  who  had 
stinted  tbemselyes  of  many  comforts  to  fnmish 
the  outfit  for  my  career. 

Port  Hope  was  at  that  time  a  sorry  little  pLu», 
with  mean  sheds  and  shanties,  a  few  boarded 
houses  roofed  with  glittering  tin,  and  many  Ic^- 
hots  little  better  than  tte  wigwams  of  the 
sara^.  The  few  barges  and  coasting  craft  be- 
longing to  it  were  fast  iee-boond  in  the  little 
ha?en,  surrounded  by  barins  and  fenders  made 
of  pliant  brushwood,  to  protect  the  timbers  fh)m 
tbe  grinding  and  pressure  of  the  iagged  ice, 
when  the  tnaw  snould  come.  Tnere  was  a 
stockaded  enclosure  which  was  called  the  fort : 
a  place  originally  constructed  by  the  French 
masters  of  Canada ;  but  it  had  never  been  fit  for 
defence  against  any  but  a  hostile  party  of 
Indians  or  scouts,  and  was  decayed  and  ruinous. 
We  had  toiled  hard  to  strengthen  it,  under  the 
direction  of  the  eiu;ineer  officer,  and  what  with 
logs,  and  puddled  cUy  for  mortar,  and  ^ 
bionSi  and  sand-bags,  and  earthen  ramparts  built 
up  before  the  iron  ground  refused  to  admit  tbe 
spade,  we  had  really  succeeded  in  rearing  a  solid 
and  imposing  series  of  defences.  As  the  massive 
flakes  of  snow  darkened  tbe  au*,  we  were  just 


finishing  ttie  emtbrasoies*  and  we  couUiteJ  to 
get  the  flms  into  posrtifm,  svithing  tfaem  wx& 
havfaaiMB  and  taipnfan  to  preserve  them  fioKk 
the  weather. 

Tnen  or  lanoTS  ceased.  There  was hamck- 
room  drill,  andiMithing  dsc;  except  a  dafly  m- 
tpectioa  of  aoM,  and  proper  v^ilinee  in  pon^ 
and  visiting  sentries.  Bat  these  nee 
were  r»rded  as  haidlT  needfoL    The 


had  been  <ltffiiiiM#<r  to  their  homes^  and  i 
snifflbered.  Cheat  uen  was  n^  sorpnse  when, 
on  my  rrtaming  me  evening  from  mnecdng 
the  sentries,  O^itam  Hawortii,  wraopea  in  hm 
doak,  met  mewhh  an  anwonled  kxK  of  tzoahfe 
on  his  hranzedfooe. 

Ned,  here's  a  precioas  hoaincss.  Saj  no- 
thing belcxe  the  men,  hot  go  qoietJy  iq>  to  my 
quarters.    FH  join  yoa  in  a  moment.** 

The  barrack-jrani  was  half  fall :  not  mcrelv  of 
soldiers,  their  wives  and  children,  hot  of  aettlen, 
country-folks,  and  miaeellaneoas  hangen-on, 
white  and  blaek.  Wondering  what  my  eom- 
mander  oouM  possibly  have  to  eoominnicate,  I 
repaired  to  his  quarten.  In  Haworth's  sittii^- 
room — for,  as  commander,  he  enjoyed  the  loiuij 
of  two  rooflis — a  great  ^  of  logs  was  banmig, 
and  before  this  fire,  wrapped  in  a  gaudy-cobared 
bbmket,  was  an  Indian  aslero.  The  man's  foee 
vras  hidden  by  his  arm,  but  his  careless  attitade 
and  heavy  breathing  denoted  fatigue,  and  his 
fringed  leggings  were  wet  and  st^amin^  as  if 
the  frosatn  snow  upon  them  had  lately  thawed. 
A  plate,  on  which  were  some  dean-picked  bones 
and  crumbs  of  bread,  kty  near,  beside  an  empty 
tumbler,  the  latter  of  which  exhaled  an  aro- 
matic fragrance  of  whisky-and-water;  a  pair  of 
snow-shoes  had  been  tossed  into  a  comer  of  ihe 
room. 

I  had  barely  time  to  take  in  all  these  objects 
at  a  glance,  when  Haworth  entered,  humming  a 
tune,  as  if  in  lightness  of  heart.  He  was  fol- 
low^ by  his  servant,  with  a  fresh  store  of  fife- 
wood. 

^That  will  do,  Martin;  I  shall  want  nothing^ 
more. till  nine.  Mr.  Mills  sups  with  me,  so 
you  may  grill  the  turkey  legs  as  well  as  the 
other  things  I  ordered.  I'll  brew  the  punch 
myself." 

Martin  made  his  military  salute  and  departed. 
Instantly  the  captain's  gaiety  of  nmnner  fell 
like  a  mask. 

"Ned  Mills,"  said  he,  with  unusual  energy 
and  seriousness,  "  I  beli^  you're  a  true  friend 
to  me,  and.  Heaven  help  me,  I  want  a  friend  this 
night,  if  ever  a  man  wanted  one  sinoe  the  worid 
was  a  world." 

I  was  a  little  startled  by  this  preamble,  hut  I 
lost  no  time  in  assuring  hmi  that  my  regard  for 
him  was  genuine  and  of  long  date,  and  that  I 
was  ready  to  aid  him  in  any  way.  '*  What  was 
the  matter  P" 

Haworth  opened  the  door  before  replying, 
and  glanced  aown  the  passage,  to  make  sore 
no  eavesdroppers  were  at  lumd;  then  gently 
closing  the  door,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 

"Ned,  this  Indian  runner  has  brought  bad 
It  is  a  lucky  tiling  that  he  is  a  tnist- 
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irortby  fellow,  and  oame  straight  to  me  instead 
of  blabbing  the  secret  at  the  eanteen.  The 
enemy  are  wide  awake  aoroas  the  border ;  thvy 
hope  to  catch  us  nappinff." 

"  The  enemy  ?*'  cried  I,  half-incredulonsly ; 
"  why,  the  roaos  are  sealed  np.  The  drifts  are 
deep  enough  to  smother  twenty  armies ;  not  a 
ffun,  not  a  waggon,  can  get  alon^  through  the 
loose  snow,  and  the  war  most  wait  till  there  is 
a  smooth  hard  surface  for  the  march.'' 

**  What  do  yon  say  to  that  P  Is  ihai  smooth 
and  hard  enough?"  said  Haworth,  pointing  to 
the  frozen  surface  of  Lake  Ontario,  wnere  a  pale 
blue  sheet  of  polished  ice,  striped  with  fleecy 
streaks  of  snow,  reflected  tiie  countless  stars  of 
a  Canadian  night. 

Haworth  proceeded  to  teH  me  that  a  foree 
of  Americans,  powerful  in  comparison  with  oar 
feeble  garrison,  had  secretly  assembled  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  lake,  and,  led  by  exnerienced 
guides,  designed  to  cross  the  ice,  which  was 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  consider- 
able body  marching  in  Indian  file,  aooordmg 
to  the  custom  of  western  guerilla  warfieire.  The 
Indian  who  brought  the  news,  and  who  had 
been  sent  by  one  of  the  spies  in  British  pay 
whom  our  goyernment  then  maintained  on  the 
frontier,  hA,  by  a  prodigious  effort,  crossed  the 
frosen  lake  on  snow-shoes,  without  rest  or  re- 
freshment, and  had  arrived  an  hour  before.  At 
the  time  of  his  setting  out,  there  were  many 
duiserous  places  not  frozen  orer  to  a  suffident 
thiocness,  and  there  was  every  likelihood  that 
several  hours  would  elapse  before  the  enemy 
b^^  an  advance,  which  they  fully  counted  on 
as  a  surprise. 

"  Why,  let  them  come,**  said  I,  cheerf uHy, 
and  wondering  at  Haworth's  fiioe ;  "  we've  got 
the  ramparts  well  finished,  a  stout  patisade,  and 
bastions  that  would  not  disgrace  Quebec  itself. 
We  shall  beat  them  off,  and  the  repulse  will 
be  worth  a  step  in  the  Army  Idst  to  both  of 
us." 

Haworth  shook  his  head. 

''They  won't  come  here;  small  as  our  fort 
is,  they  know  it  to  be  well  armed  uid  in  good 
repair,  and  too  hard  a  nut  for  them  to  cradc 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  invading  force 
will  not  consist  of  American  regulars,  but  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  of  the  New  York 
militia,  under  a  notorious  partisan.  Colonel  Car- 
ter  " 

"  Carter  P  You  don't  mean  Jmmay  Carter, 
the  plundering  rascal  who  was  near  bebig 
cashiered  for  his  cruelty  at  Senetchwan,  near 
Sandwich,  where  he  burned  the  village  P" 

**  I  do  mean  him,"  said  Haworth.  "  He  is  the 
most  unscrupulous  leader  on  the  firontiers,  but 
he  is  a  daring  dog[,  and  is  not  unpopular  with 
the  mob  of  his  native  state.  As  I  told  you,  he 
has  under  his  command  at  least  twelve  hundred 
militiamen :  not  to  mention  a  force  of  six  hun- 
dred Mohawk  Indians  in  the  pay  of  Congress. 
And  their  destination  is  Hamilton." 

This  explained  Haworth's  unwonted  emotion. 
Ib  the  fort  of  Hamilton,  at  tlie  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake,  was  residaig,  as  I  well  knew, 


one  very  dear  to  him.  Jane,  Major  Lee's  only 
daughter,  was  affianced,  with  the  full  approval 
of  oer  surviving  parent,  to  Arthur  Haworth, 
who  was  her  oonsin,  and  it  was  understood  that 
their  mazriaffe  was  only  defcped  until  my  cap- 
tain should  DC  gazettea  major.  It  was  only 
natural  that  he  ftnould  be  alarmed  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  fort  under 
iCaior  Lee's  command,  the  place  being  weak 
aaa  the  garrison  slender. 

''You  see,"  said  Haworth,  "the  general  has 
been  deceived  by  false  reports,  and  has  drawn 
away  every  available  bayonet  towards  the  Lower 
Province.  Since  the  detachment  of  the  Sixtieth 
were  ordered  off  to  Kingston,  Lee  has  seaxedy 
had  men  enough  to  mount  guard  and  do  fatigue 
work.  And,  depend  on  it,  the  Americans  know 
well  what  a  rich  prize  they  wiU  get,  seeing  that 
money,  oannon,  powder,  and  stores  of  all  kinds 
are  waiting  there  for  transport  to  ToMNrtik  The 
M  mai|or,  you  know,  is  as  brave  as  a  lion,  but 
his  Tenstance  wiU  probably  lead  to  a  massacre 
when  the  fort  falls,  and  Carter  is  likely  to  have 
neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  restrain  bis 
savage  allies,  led  as  they  are  by  Wild  Cat, 
the  very  worst  of  the  Monawk  nation.  What 
can  I  do  P  Even  if  I  dared  abandon  ny 
post,  to  march  the  men  to  Hamilton  is  im- 
possible, and  Jane  may  perish  while  I  am  idliag 

Haworth  was  as  gaUant  and  good  a  fellow 
as  any  in  our  armj,  but  he  was  utterly  unmanned 
by  the  horrid  vision  his  boding  fancv  had  called 
up.  I  could  not  but  own  to  myself^  as  I  strove 
to  comfort  him,  that  he  had  reasons  for  his 
worst  misgivings.  But  what  could  we  doP 
Even  supposing  that  my  commandui^  officer 
could  venture,  at  the  risK  of  ignominioiia  dis- 
missal from  the  service,  to  abandon  his  post,  our 
hundred  and  nine  effectives  could  never  cope  with 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy;  and  tne  road 
was  hopelessly  impassable  to  any  but  the  most 
adroit  woodsman  trained  to  snow-shoes.  The 
lake  presented  a  tempting  expanse  of  flint- 
hard  ice,  but  we  knew  that  along  the  coast  to 
the  westward  there  were  many  spots  where  the 
flowing  water  from  brook  and  creek  had  spoiled 
the  uniformity  of  the  surface:  substituting  rough 
"  hummocks,^'  cemented  together  by  tceaoherous 
"glaire,"  for  the  firm  and  polished  sheet  that 
stretched  away  in  front.  A  good  many  of  our 
men  were  raw  reeruits  firom  lagland,  unused  to 
ice,  and  certain  to  fiounder  ana  exhaust  them- 
selves in  drtfts  of  any  depth,  while  only  half 
a  doaen  of  the  old  soldiers  were  even  tolerable 
performers  in  snow-shoes.  A  rescue,  thenfoie, 
seemed  impossible. 

'<  What  on  earth  can  I  doP"  said  poor  Haworth; 
**  the  major  has  not,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
sixty  men  under  arms.  The  stockades  are  rotten, 
the  earthworks  are  waiting  till  our  sappers  are 
at  leisure  to  patch  them  up,  and  yet  I  kkow  the 
stout  old  soloier  won't  surrender.  His  resistaDce 
will  be  just  enough  to  rouse  the  devil  in  the 
hearts  of  those  without ;  and  when  the  Indians 
get  at  the  spirit  casks,  who  can  tell  what 
barbarous  frensy  may  take  poaeessioa  of  their 
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wild  minds.  No  use  in  tears  and  prayers 
when  a  drunken  Mohawk  sniffs  blood  and 
liquor!" 

I  made  no  reply  for  some  minutes,  for  I  was 
pondering  over  a  plan  that  bad  occurred  to 
me.  Haworth  waited  awhile,  and  then  peevishly 
asked  why  I  did  not  answer  ?  * 

"Look  here,  old  fellow,"  said  I,  at  last,  "if 
we  can't  help  them,  the  next  best  is  to  warn 
them.  A  good  runner  in  snow-shoes  might  get 
to  Hamilton  in  time,  and  perhaps  they  may  have 
some  communication  open  with  the  interior.  If 
Major  Lee  thinks  fit  to  hold  out,  he  can  at 
least  send  his  daughter  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and " 

"Do  you  imagine  I  haven't  thought  of 
that?  But  it's  nopeless.  There  is  not  a 
scout  at  Port  Hope  now,  there  is  not  an  Li- 
dian  worth  his  salt ;  none  but  a  parcel  of  worth- 
less drunken  redskins, who  have  been  so  corrupted 
by  fire-water  and  lazy  dependence  on  the  whites 
that  they  couldn't  get  through  such  a  march  to 
Bare  their  lives.  0  Heaven,  if  they  were  all 
like  Kesnakupak  there *' 

"Kesnakupak!"  exclaimed  I,  casting  a  look 
at  the  sleening  Lidian  in  his  scarlet  blanket 
before  the  nre ;  "  do  you  mean  that  our  fleet- 
footed  messenger  of  evil  is  Elk-that-runs  him- 
self P" 

I  had  never  before  seen  that  renowned  per- 
sonage, equally  fieunous  for  his  speed  of  foot  and 
Ms  extraordinary  skill  in  the  chase.  In  time  of 
peace,  this  man,  who  was  one  of  thepettj  chiefs 
of  the  Huron  tribe,  had  been  a  favourite  with 
the  British  officers,  on.  account .  of  the  ability 
with  which  he  guided  them  on  hunting  excur- 
sions ;  and  since  the  war  began,  he  had  approved 
himself  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  daring  of 
our  scouts. 

The  sound  of  his  own  name  aroused  the  slum- 
bering savage;  he  raised  himself  on  his  elbow, 
opened  his  black  eves,  and  growled  out  the  deep 
guttural  "  Wagh !'  of  Indian  surprise. 

"  Captain  want  Elk-that-runs  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  No,  my  poor  fellow,"  said  Haworth,  xindly, 
''you  have  oone  enough  for  one  while,  and  had 
better  rest.  I  was  but  wishing  I  had  as  good 
a  runner  as  you  to  send  to  Hamilton." 

A  long  conversation  ensued,  in  which  the 
Indian  bore  his  part;  and  as  his  intelligence 
and  fidelity  were  well  proved,  Haworth  spoke 
freely  before  him.  Elk-that-runs  understood 
English  pretty  well,  though  occasionally  he 
begged  tnat  some  puzzling  expression  might 
be  transkted  into  French,  which  tongue  was 
ffenerally  familiar  to  the  Hurons.  Haworth 
ntinkly  owned  that  he  was  afraid  to  ask  coun- 
sel or  help  from  the  cobmsts  around,  many  of 
whom  were  at  that  time  disaffected,  as  being 
the  sons  or  grandsons  of  the  original  French 
settlers,  smarting  under  British  rule.  Then,  as 
now,  the  bulk  of  the  Canadians  were  loyal  to 
our  goyemment;  but  there  was  a  wide-spread 
leaven  of  discontent  among  those  of  French 
stock ;  and  we  had  reason  to  suspect  that  all  we 
did,  was  notified  to  the  enemy. 

"  I  dare  not  send  down  to  the  Tillage  to  aak 


for  a  messenger,"  said  Haworth;  "those  two 
traitorous  habitants,  Duval  and  Foumier,  are 
sure  to  hear  of  it,  and  to  worm  out  the  motive. 
North  and  west  the  people  are  staunch  enough, 
but  we  have  enemies  Iiere  at  our  own  doors.  Ex- 
cept Kendal  at  the  Big  Lick " 

"  I've  got  it,"  cried  I,  jumping  up  and  dap- 
ping my  hands — which  drew  from  Elk-that- 
runs  another  "  Wagh !"  of  grave  astonishment. 
"  Give  me  leave  of  absence  for  eight-and-forty 
hours  at  furthest,  and,  unless  I  much  mistake 
the  Kendal  family,  we'll  pull  through  this  awk- 
ward business  yet." 

After  a  few  more  words  on  both  sides,  mv  leave 
was  granted  me,  and  I  wrapped  myseu  in  a 
buffalo  robe,  such  as  frontiersmen  wore,  to  elude 
the  recognition  wliich  might  have  proved  un- 
timely had  I  worn  my  military  closik,  and  set 
off  through  the  piercing  cold,  to  Big  Lick  farm. 
This  farm  was  so  called  from  the  wide  creek  on 
whose  banks  it  stood,  and  which  was  a  favourite 
haunt  of  deer.  It  belonged  to  a  most  loyal 
emigrant  family,  whose  children  were  growing 
up,  healthy  and  prosperous,  in  the  New  Worlo, 
but  whose  hearts  were  true  to  England  and 
King  George.  The  reason  of  my  singling  them 
out  as  recipients  of  my  confidence  was  Uiis : — 
Willy  Kenoal,  akd  of  seventeen,  was  the  owner 
of  the  best  and  largest  ice-boat  on  the  whole 
Canada  shore. 

A  special  class  of  craft  are  those  ice-boats, 
peculiar  to  Upper  Canada,  and  their  naviga- 
tion requires  an  amount  of  skill  and  courage 
not  every  day  to  be  found  combined.  They  are 
barges  or  pinnaces,  cutter-rigged  for  the  most 
part,  and  built  of  the  toughest  timber  the 
colony  produces.  Below  the  keel,  is  a  raisecf 
runner  of  polished  iron,  sharp  as  a  skate  at  the 
edges,  and  designed — ^not  to  plough  the  waters, 
but  to  skim  across  the  ice  of  the  great  lakes. 
These  craft  are  propelled  by  sails,  and  steered 
by  hehn,  exactly  like  sea-going  vessels;  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  with  a  favouring 
breeze  they  can  attain  a  speed  never  equalled 
by  a  ship  that  has  to  cleave  through  water,  and 
not  much  inferior  to  that  of  an  express  train. 
But  the;^  have  the  drawback  of  danger.  So 
many  accidents  have  occurred  from  the  breaking 
in  of  the  ice,  from  sudden  squalls,  collisions, 
and  so  forth,  that  these  winter  yachts  haye 
never  attained  the  popularity  of  the  safe  and 
convenient  sleish. 

It  was  arougn  walk  to  Big  Lick.  More  Uian 
once,  in  spite  of  all  my  caution,  I  plumped 
nearly  waist  deep  into  a  bank  of  snow,  and  the 
loose  drift  was  always  up  to  my  knees.  But  I 
pushed  on,  and  presently  found  myself  in  the 
stove-heated  "  keeping  room"  of  the  Kendals, 
briefly  telling  my  tale,  and  entreating  assistance. 
A  fine  family  group  they  made ;  the  hale  grey- 
haired  father ;  Mrs.  Kendal,  a  comely  matron 
who  had  preserved  her  bright  English  oom- 

Slexion  through  many  a  Canadian  summer ;  her 
aughters,  of  various  ages,  from  infancy  to  nigh 
womanhood ;  and  the  mmk  bold  Willy,  with  his 
blue  eyes  sparkling,  and  his  sun-browned  cheeks 
glowing  with  excitement,  as  he  listened. 
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Hardly  had  I  finisbed  when  he  sprang  up. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mills,  for  thmking  of  me  in 
such  a  muss.  I'll  just  lump  up  stairs  for  my 
rifle  and  bsJl-pouch,  and.  I'll  get  Stormswallow 
out  of  dock,  and  we'll  make  shift  to  kg  her 
down  creek.  Once  on  the  lake,  she'll  show  her 
heels,  I  guess,  and  if  we  do  meet  those  robbers 
and  their  red  bloodhounds,  why " 

Here  he  caught  sight  of  his  mother's  wistful 
gaze  fixed  upon  him ;  he  stopped  short. 

Mrs.  Kendal's  first  remark  was  not  an  unna- 
tural one :  "  Suppose  Willy  should  be  killed !" 

It  was  her  busoand  who  answered,  and  though 
there  were  tears  in  the  old  farmer's  hardy  eyes, 
his  voice  was  firm  as  he  said : 

"  Wife,  we  must  not  hold  back  our  boy  from 
a  work  of  mercy.  If  I  knew  how  to  steer  as  he 
does,  I'd  go  in  his  place,  and  take  all  risk,  sooner 
than  lie  snug  and  warm  in  my  bed,  and  leave 
women  and  young  girls  to  the  murdering  toma- 
hawk of  the  savage.  But  let  our  dear  boy  go, 
in  God's  name,  and  trust  to  the  Heaven  aboye 
us  bR  to  send  him  safe  back  to  us." 

So  it  was  settled;  but  the  parting  was  a 
punful  one.  The  sisters  clung,  weeping  to 
Willy  as  he  went  to  and  fro,  and  thoug^h  Mrs. 
Kendal  kept  her  feelings  down  for  a  while,  and 
made  a  mighty  show  of  business  equanimity  in 
giving  out  olajikets  and  hides,  provisions,  cor- 
dials, and  other  necessaries,  for  the  storing  of 
the  yacht  during  our  wild  trip,  she  broke  down 
at  last,  and  caught  her  son  to  her  heart  with 
a  burst  of  passionate  sobbing  very  painful  to 
hear. 

"  Let  the  mistress  have  her  cry  out.  It  will 
do  her  good,"  whispered  the  old  former.  "  You 
and  I,  Heutenant,  will  go  down  and  get  out  the 
boat." 

We  went  down,  followed  by  two  of  the  hired 
men,  a  negro  and  white,  bending  under  the 
weight  of  our  provisions  and  wrappings.  With 
the  help  of  these  two  men,  we  dragged  the  cutter 
from  her  miniature  dock,  got  up  ner  topmast, 
removed  the  tarpaulins,  unlocked  the  cabin 
doors,  bent  the  sails,  and  drew  the  light  vessel 
to  the  frozen  creek.  Then  Willy  Kendal,  his 
face  stained  with  tears  but  flushed  and  eager 
witli  courage  and  hope,  came  up  to  us,  witli  his 
gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  ammunition  slung 
to  his  wampum-fringed  belt. 

"  Aboard,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Mills !  We'll 
pull  down  the  creek.  Good-by,  father.  I'll 
soon  be  back.  Cheer  up  mother  and  the  girls. 
There's  no  danger." 

Down  the  creek  we  slowlv  went,  and  by  the 
soft  light  I  could  see  the  old  farmer  with  his  hat 
off,  and  his  face  turned  up  towards  the  bright 
starry  Heavens,  praying  for  the  safety  of  his 
first-bom. 

Then  we  turned  the  comer,  dark  with  maple- 
trees,  and  saw  him  no  more.  Willy  gave  me 
tlie  needful  instractions  as  to  trimnung  the 
sails,  while  he  grasped  the  helm.  We  were  on 
the  broad  glassy  lake,  now  ploughing  through  a 
seam  of  snow,  now  flitting  lightly  across  a  dark 
sh^et  of  ice,  polished  and  resonant  as  metal.  The 
Stormswallow  was  a  well-built  boat,  large,  com- 


modious, and  swift.  Willy  Kendal,  young  as 
be  was,  had  a  very  high  reputation  for  skm  in 
this  peculiar  and  perilous  navigation.  He  knew 
Ontario  well,  and  had  ranged  its  most  distant 
waters  scores  of  times.  The  light  wind  was 
tolerably  favourable,  and  we  were  soon  abreast 
of  Port  Hope,  and  showed  a  light  three  times, 
as  I  had  concerted  with  my  captain. 

Presently  a  footstep  was  heard  on  the  hard 
ice,  and  two  muffled  figures  approached  us.  One 
was  Haworth.  The  other  was  the  Indian.  In  a 
moment  they  joined  us. 

'*  Thank  ypu,  Kendal,  thank  you,  my  brave 
lad,"  said  Haworth;  "and  you,  too.  Mills. 
I'm  no  great  hand  at  speeches ;  but  if  ever  you 
want  a  friend,  I  owe  you  a  debt  a  lifetime  would 
be  too  short  to  pay.  See,  Mills  !  The  Indian 
wants  to  go,  tired  as  he  is.  He's  a  rare  guide,  and 
you  may  meet  the  enemy,  and  if  so,  nis  forest 
cunning  may  prove  useful." 

Eik-that-runs  had  by  this  time  squatted  him- 
self on  the  deck,  and  was  deftly  proceeding 
to  kindle  his  long  pipe,  the  stem  of  which  was 
of  wild  cherry,  while  the  bowl  was  of  soap- 
stone  from  the  western  prairies.  I  pressed 
Haworth's  hand  once  more,  and  we  parted :  he 
to  plod  his  way  back  to  shore:  the  crew 
of  the  Stormswallow  to  skim  towards  the 
west.  We  had  to  shape  our  course  in  a  much 
more  southerly  direction  than  that  in  which 
Hamilton  lay,  to  avoid  weak  places  in  the  ice 
that  would  not  have  borne  the  weight  of  our 
vessel.  Willy  Kendal  showed  great  adroitness 
in  taking  advantage  of  every  puff  of  the  light 
and  fickle  breeze,  and  I  toiled  to  the  best  of  my 
power  to  trim  sail  as  he  bade  me ;  but  our  pro- 
gress was  not  as  fast  as  I  could  have  desired. 
The  cold,  too,  was  bitter.  In  spite  of  our 
blanket-suits  and  robes,  our  fur-gloves  and  flap- 
eared  caps  of  racoon-skin,  we  could  hardly  keep 
ourselves  from  stagnation  of  the  blood,  and  our 
breath  congealed  in  shaggy  icicles  on  our 
wrappings  of  fur  and  woollen.  For  a  time  the 
boat  glided  on,  ghost-like,  over  the  smooth  lake, 
under  the  pointed  silvery  stars ;  but  presently  a 
low  sighing  sound  reacned  our  ears,  and  a  film 
like  a  black  crape  veil  began  to  draw  across  the 
spangled  dark-blue  sky. 

"A.  snow-squaU  comin'  up!"  said  young 
Kendal. 

Lashing  the  tiller,  to  keep  the  boat's  head 
right,  he  sprang  to  help  me  in  reducing  sail. 
Just  as  we  had  got  the  cutter  under  a  modicum 
of  canvas,  the  sigh  of  the  wind  swelled  into  a 
roar,  and  Willy  caught  the  helm  while  a  whirling 
dash  of  snow-flakes  reached  us,  whitening  our 
decks,  and  the  wind  made  us  heel  over 
perilously. 

"We  must  let  her  run  before  it,"  said 
Willv ;  and  in  a  moment  we  were  mshing  over 
the  frozen  lake  at  such  a  speed  as  I  had  never 
dreamed  of,  and  which  realised  the  hackneyed 
comparison  of  arrow-swift.  On  we  went,  lashed 
by  the  hissing  gale  and  driving  snow :  the  ice 
and  the  land  and  the  sky  equally  hidden  from  our 
sight  by  the  dazzling  thickness  of  the  shower  of 
whirling  flakes.  There  was  something  weird  and 
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unearthlj  in  such  headlong  blind  speed  through 
such  weather. 

**The  Labrador  folks  are  plucking  their 
geese  some,"  observed  Willy  Kendal j  "we're 
most  smothered  with  the  feathers." 

I  could  not  help  smiling,  though  there  vas,  in 
truth,  ^od  cause  for  bein^  serious.  The  winter 
had  set  in  too  recently  for  tne  ioe  to  have  attained 
that  comfortable  "twoyard"  thickness  in  which 
Canadians  delight.  There  were  places  where 
it  groaned  and  auivered,  bending  like  a  floor 
of  springy  planks;  there  were  other  places 
where  small  gaps  or  cracks  intervened,  causing 
the  Stormswtdlow  to  rock  and  reel  as  she  flew 
over  the  dan^ous  spot  like  a  hunter  over  a 
ditcL  To  be  to  was  now  impossible,  and 
while  the  furious  squall  last-ed  we  were  hurried 
along,  without  seeing  a  yard  ahead  of  us. 
Presently  the  gale  subsided,  or  more  probably 
passed  on  towards  the  Upper  Lakes,  ana  we  saw 
the  snow-clouds  break  and  scatter,  and  the 
bright  stars  glimmer  overhead.  The  wind  be- 
came moderate,  and  the  cutter  was  once  more 
under  control. 

"Where  are  weP"  was  my  first  inquiry. 

Mv  Toung  companion  looked  around  with  a 
puzzleaair. 

'^  Crimp  me  like  a  shadflsh  if  I  can  tell  vou, 
Mr.  Mills !  Better  ask  old  beads  and  blankets 
there.    Indiana  have  the  eves  of  cats." 

£lk-that-runs,  who  haa  not  said  one  word 
since  we  started,  but  had  gravel}r  kept  his  pipe 
alight  through  the  elemental  strife,  composeoly 
noMe  answer  to  my  inquiry : 

"  Pale  chief  no  can  see  P  Dat  (pointing  over 
his  shoulder)  Bald  Point,  dere,  lower  down,  is 
Yoyageurs*  Spit,  where  trees,  and  light  you  take 
for  star,  Hamilton."  

"That  beats  all,"  cried  WiHy.  « I  thought  I 
knew  old  Ontario  a  few,  but  the  redskin  whips 
me  clean.  See,  lieutenant,  there  is  the  Spit, 
with  something  waving  that  may  be  trees,  or 
may  be  feathers,  for  anything  I  can  tell  from 
here;  but  the  Indian's  ng^t.  Ton  u Hamilton, 
though  how  we've  run  the  distance  in  the  time 
I  can't  guess.  That  puff  of  wind  was  some 
pumpkins !" 

Hamilton  it  really  was,  to  our  great  joy,  and 
in  about  half  an  hour  we  weie  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  shore,  and  heard  the  hail  of  a 
stnirj,  "  Who  goes  there  P" 

Of  course  I  had  not  the  countersign,  but 
replying  "  A  friend,"  I  jumped  out  upon  the  ice, 
and  approached  the  sentry :  opening  my  wraps 
to  show  my  uniform.  Thus  1  managed  to  oe 
passed  on  &  the  guard-house,  and  thence  to  the 
commandant's  quarters.  By  this  time  the  stars 
were  getting^  pale,  and  there  was  an  intense 
chill  in  the  air,  and  a  grey  tinge  in  the  eastern 
sky  that  heralded  the  dawn.  Major  Lee  was 
aroused  from  sleep,  and  came  down  half-dressed 
to  meet  me.  Tne  fine  old  soldier  exhibited 
unusual  emotion  and  discomposure  when  he 
learned  my  tidings. 

"  The  defences  are  in  wretched  condition,  by 
no  fault  of  mine,"  said  he.  ''It  is  in  vain  that 
I  have  urged  them  for  months,  at  head-quarters. 


to  spare  us  guns  and  engineers.  But  I  don't 
mean  to  yield,  Mr.  Mi&%  on  the  first  sum- 
mons, I  can  assure  you." 

''I  should  be  sorry  to  recommend  such  a 
step,"  said  I;  ''and  yet,  major,  this  is  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  courage  can  hardly  avail 
much.  The  Americans  know  your  weakness,  be 
assured,  and  their  own  strength.  They  are  no 
clement  conquerors,  and  their  Mohawk  allies  are 
under  no  sort  of  discipline.  If  the  fort  should 
be  stormed ** 

"There  it  is,  sir,"  said  the  old  officer,  padng 
up  and  down  the  room  in  considerable  agitation. 
"  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor  fellows  who  wear  the 
king's  doth,  but  they  and  I  are  soldiers,  and 
must  take  our  chance.  But  my  daughter  and 
my  sister— and  yet  I  have  no  means  ot  sending 
them  away.  The  roads  are  deep  with  mountains  . 
of  drifted  snow;  no  sleigh  could  run,  no  horse 
could  struggle  throu^.  They  would  perish 
long  before  tney  were  m  sight  of  Toronto. 

A  brij^ht  idea  flashed  u)K>n  me. 

"Major,  you  forget  the  StormswaDow.  She 
will  carry  several  persons,  and  WiQy  Ken- 
dal and  the  Indian  guide  can  make  shift  to 
naviAte  her  back  to  Port  Hope.  Put  your 
daughter  on  bo^ d  her,  put  Mrs.  Harrison  on 
board,  put  every  soldiers  wife  and  child  on 
board,  and  let  them  trust  to  Providence  and  the 
care  of  my  comrades.  I  can  then  stop  here. 
You  won't  be  sorry  to  have  an  extra  man,  and 
we'll  endeavour,  by  hook  or  by  crook*  to  ^ve  a 
warm  reception  to  the  mexoj. 

An  animated  though  brief  debate  followed. 
Major  Lee  readilv  consented  to  my  first  pro- 
posal, but  he  would  not  hear  of  my  remaining. 

"  You  must  go,"  said  he.  "  B^member,  I  com- 
mit my  daughter  and  her  aunt  to  your  care, 
and  you  are  responsible  to  me  for  their  security. 


your  leave  is  onlv  for  eight-and-fortv  hours !  As 
commandant  of  Fort  Hamilton  I  order  you,  sir,  to 
return  to  Port  Hope — and  no  more  words  about 
it,  my  dear  boy.  My  heart  will  be  lighter  when 
the  women  are  gone,  and  perhaps  I  may  think  of 
some  plan  for  checkmating  the  assailants." 

The  major  was  obliged  to  use  both  authority 
and  persuasion  to  induce  his  daughter  to  leave 
him  inperiL  Shedung  to  his  side,  wound  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  adjured  him  to  let  her  stay, 
or  to  go  with  her — a  thong,  of  course,  im])0S8ible 
to  be  done  without  a  breach  ai  duty,  which  the 
veteran  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  to  save 
his  life  a  score  of  times.  Luckily,  Mrs.  Harri 
son,  the  aunt,  was  animated  by  her  own  fears 
into  acting  with  the  energy  of  selfiishness,  and 
she  assisted  in  almost  forcing  the  weeping  giil 
on  board  the  ice  boat.  With  them  went  a  negro 
woman  servant,  Susannah  bv  name,  and  five  sol- 
diers' wives,  their  frightenea  children  holding  to 
their  skirts.  Two  of  these  women  were  very 
reluctant  to  leave  their  husbands,  but  motherly 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  their  children 
when  the  Mohawks  should  win  the  fort,  pre- 
vailed at  last    The  soldiers  behaved  veiy  well 
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Sd  very  gallantly,  as  soldiers  usually  do  when 
ey  respect  their  commander.  They  were  left 
to  face  cruel  odds  and  a  merciless  foe,  and  they 
knew  it ;  but  no  voice  was  raised  for  flight, 
though  there  was  just  a  chance  of  eseaoe  on 
foot  over  the  ioe.  They  eagerly  aided  the 
females  to  embark,  and  stood  around,  prepared 
for  the  worst,  mlly  Kendal  got  the  yacht's 
hUd  round  to  the  south-east,  and  amid  wild 
outbursts  of  grief  from  those  we  were  taking 
away,  and  many  a  cheer  and  hearty  blessing 
from  the  brave  fellows  left  behmd,  we  glided 
off  across  the  glassy  ice,  and  heard  the  last  Eng- 
lish hurrah  die  away  behind  us. 

It  WHS  now  dawn,  but  the  sun  was  hidden  bv 
thick  grey  clouds,  and  a  dull  mist,  through 
which  the  famOiar  headlands  of  the  coast 
loomed  gigantic,  until  we  lost  them  too,  and 
trusted  to  the  compass  for  our  guide.  The 
ladies  were  put  in  possession  of  the  cabin,  the 
stove  was  Ughted,  and  such  few  preparations 
as  we  could  make  for  their  comfort  were  made. 
The  soldiers'  wives  and  their  children  crouched 
on  the  deck  forward,  and  we  were  sorely  put 
to  it  to  provide  the  poor  things  with  warm 
clothing  to  defend  t&em  from  the  piercing 
cold. 

Three  hours  after  daybreak  it  was  still  very 
foggy  and  dark.  We  were  &r  out  on  the  lake — 
at  tnat  part  very  narrow— and  within  sight,  no 
doubt,  if  the  weather  had  been  clear,  of  the 
American  shore.  The  women  and  children  were 
fretful  and  low  spirited.  Mifis  Lee  had  covered 
her  face  with  a  shawl,  and  lav  in  a  comer  of 
the  cabin,  in  an  agonv  of  speechless  sorrow,  and 
not  answering  a  wora  to  the  voluble  talk  of  her 
rather  emptv-headed  aunt:  a  fussy  worldly 
personage,  wno  thought  she  had  laid  her  brother 
the  muor  under  immense  obligations  hj  coming 
out,  when  her  husband  died  insolvent,  to  share 
his  home  in  Canada. 

"Kendal,"  said  I,  *•  we're  very  much  south 
Of  fbrt  Hope;  can't  we  bear  up  a  bit  f* 

But  the  yooK  eoloBMi  p«nied  o«i  to  me 
how  very  unstable  and  light  the  wind  was,  con- 
stantly veeiiqgfRnn  point  to  paimt;  and  draravs 
unfavoutftble  to  a  direct  eourae.  He  also  told 
me,  in  a  whisper,  that  tiKre  were  "  seams "  in 
the  ioa,  and  he  only  hoped  we  dionld  not  come 
to  *d*ar  water"  presently. 

It  might  have  bees  batf  an  ho«r  alter  this 
when  Susannah,  the  necreas,  as  she  came  un  from 
the  tiny  cabin,  saddmJy  started  and  cried  out, 

"0  massa,  we  'rived  I  Poor  'Sannah  see 
bay'net  of  sodger  shine,  dar." 

She  pointed  sonth,  wha»  aomethiBg  shone 
through  the  fog. 

"Wagh!"  grunted  Elk-that-runs,  rising  to 
his  feet  with  tne  noiseleas  agilitv  of  a  panther. 
"  Kesnakupak  blmd  squaw— 5eaf  stupia  Indian 
-4at  listen  a  bit" 

He  put  his  head  c&  one  aide,  aod  listened 
like  a  stav  for  the  hunters.  Then  he  drew  him- 
self up,  folded  his  arms — ^naked  but  for  the  heavy 
silver  bracelets  on  his  medalled  breast— and 
said: 

"Men  talk— Mohawk— out  yond*." 


"  Impossible !"  cried  Kendal  and  I,  with  one 
accord. 

"  £Ik-that-runs  speak  truth,"  answered  the 
Indian,  stoically.  "  Some  talk  English  talk, 
dem  Yankee  soldier — some  talk  Mohawk— dem 
warriors  of  de  Six  Nations.    Dat  all." 

"  BQst !"  cried  WiUy,  very  cautiously. 

A  shrill  quavering  sound  reached  our  ears 
through  the  mist,  and  we  recognised  an  Ame- 
rican air,  though  the  words  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished. At  the  same  moment  the  curtain  of 
fog  lifted  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  discern  a 
sight  appalling  enough  under  the  circumstances, 
A  small  sandy  islet,  specked  with  trees,  visible 
above  the  ice,  and  on  it  and  around  it  the  tem- 
porary encampment  of  a  ku^  body  of  armed 
men.  No  tents,  but  many  a  rude  "  lodge"  of 
skins  and  brandies^  while  a  number  of  hand- 
slei^s,  probably  oontainii^  pioviuons  and  am- 
munition, were  scattered  aEout.  Most  of  those 
in  sight  were  white  men.  of  whom  the  majority 
wore  the  uniform  of  tiie  New  York  militia, 
thoush  many  were  in  tlie  fringed  hunting-shirts 
or  the  suits  of  blanketing  commonly  worn  in 
winter  by  the  dwellers  in  Oswego  county. 
There  were  a  number  of  grim  forms  mose  paint 
and  fisntastic  head-gear  of  plumes  and  fox- 
tails, whose  buffalo-robes  ana  g^y-colofured 
Uai^ts,  sufficiently  denoted  their  stock.  I 
saw  no  cannon,  but  bayonets  glanced  far  and 
near,  and  the  bright  barrels  of  muskets  and 
the  clouded  tubes  of  rifles  bristled  on  all  sides. 

"  We've  poked  our  heads  into  a  wild  bees' 
nest,  lieut^mnt,"  whispered  the  brave  young 
Kendal.  "Our  best  hope  is,  that  the  fog  may 
fall  again." 

But  a  sudden  veQ  from  some  sharp-eyed 
Indian  announced  tnat  we  were  seem.  Hundreds 
of  voices  took  up  the  cry,  and  a  huge  clamour 
and  confusion  began.  Kallying  squares  were 
formed  by  the  Americans,  wlme  the  aavages 
huddled  together  in  dusky  groups. 

"Hurrah!  I  see  how  'tis,"  cried  Willy 
Kendal;  "the  scamps  think  we're  Britishers 
coming  over  to  attack  'em.  They're  that  storuck 
of  a  heap,  we  might  gain  a  ooujfle  of  mile  before 
a  shot's  fired,  if * 

Plash !  A  rifle  had  been  fired  at  us  already, 
and  the  ball  was  so  weU  aimed  that  it  cut 
one  of  the  feathras  from  the  head-dress  of  Elk- 
that-runs,  and  sent  it  fluttering  to  the  deck. 
The  chief  never  moved  a  muscle,  but  sucked  on 
at  his  pipe,  and  waited  a  fuU  minute  before  he 
uttered  his  eternal  "  Wagh !" 

But  after  this  tribute  to  the  etiquette  of  liis 
stoieal  nee,  the  intelligent  savage  proved  any- 
thing but  a  drone  in  the  hive,  while  Willy 
clutdied  the  helm,  and  I  did  mv  best  to  trim 
sails  and  haul  ropes  so  as  to  make  the  most  of 
the  slttg^h  breeze,  the  Indian  rose  to  his  feet, 
cast  a  piercing  glance  at  the  enemy,  and  then 
stood  beside  young  Kendal,  perfectly  r^ardless 
of  repeated  discharges  of  flre-arms. 

"  Ice  no  good,  dere !"  cried  Elk-that-runs. 
"  More  to  cast,  young  chief.  Tell  you,  current 
dar,  and  you  no  sheer  off  we  break  through  and 
all  lose  scalp,  sure." 
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Indeed,  Kendal  had  bat  just  time,  hj  a 
sharp  jerk  of  the  helm,  to  avoid  a  sheet  of 
weak  "cat-ice"  that  glittered  diamond  bright  in 
the  rays  of  the  dim  wintry  san,  and  one  plunge 
into  which  would  have  been  fataL 

£lk-that-rans  showed  wonderfol  knowledge  of 
the  lake  in  that  part,  and,  thanks  to  him,  we 
avoided  more  than  one  shoal  and  more  ihan  one 
unsafe  place,  while  the  brare  lad  and  his  swifb 
boat  both  did  their  best. 

But  the  wind  was  faint  and  nnsteady,  the 
Stormswallow  was  heavily  laden,  and  her  pro- 
gress was  sorely  unlike  the  lightning  rush 
of  the  preceding  voyace.  We  were  chased 
hotly.  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  enemy  guessed 
whence  we  came,  but  they  spared  no  effort  to 
overtake  us,  and  whUa  nearly  two  hundred 
joined  the  pursuit,  about  thirty  of  the  fleetest 
gained  on  us  terribly  fast.  Of  those,  about  one- 
third  were  New  Yorkers,  the  most  being 
Mohawks;  but  all  bore  rifles,  and  frequently 
halted  to  fire.  We  were  obliged  to  place  the 
women  and  children  under  cover  by  crowding 
them  into  the  cahm,  and  as  to  ourselves,  we 
crouched  down  as  we  listened,  under  cover  of 
the  bulwarks. 

"  If  the  wind  would  but  freshen !"  said  I. 

Willy  Kendal  shook  his  head.  Onr  pursuers 
were  gaining  on  us.  They  came  on  in  strangling 
disorder,  white  men  and  red  men,  pell-mell. 
Most  of  the  Indians  wore  snow-shoes,  which 
helped  them  well  across  the  patches  of  loose 
deep  snow;  but  the  New  Yorkers,  in  their 
"cramponned"  shoes,  made  better  way  across 
the  polished  ice. 

"  Hilloa !  Britisher,  give  in !  You'd  best !" 
bawled  a  threatening  voice  in  our  rear,  half 
drowned  by  the  whoops  of  the  Mohawks. 

"Surrender  there!"  cried  another  panting 
American.  "  We'U  make  short  finish  of  the  hull 
lot  of  you,  once  ye  pull  trigger !" 

For  Elk-that-runs  bad  thrust  the  short  clouded 
barrel  of  his  rifle  over  the  taffrail.  I  struck  it 
up. 

"No  need  to  throw  away  a  shot,"  said  I; 
"  besides,  they  are  an  overmatch.  Ten  to  one. 
We  had  best  make  terms." 

"Terms,  lieutenant?"  said  young  Kendal, 
bitterly;  "the  YaiAees  may  promise,  but  the 
Mohawks  ain't  easy  to  choke  off.  Fight  or  yield, 
they  won't  spare  us — and,  may  I  never,  but  the 
wind's  down !" 

Too  true.  A  sullen  flapping  of  our  sails 
announced  that  it  was  too  true,  and  the  Storm- 
swallow  only  glided  along  under  the  influence 
of  the  momentum  she  had  acquired.  The 
Indians  set  up  a  long  exulting  whoop,  like 
hounds  when  the  chase  is  well-nigh  over,  and 

cam®  ott-  ,  —..„ 

"  Let  us  die  like  men,  anyway !"  cried  WiUy 
Kendal,  catching  up  his  gun :  a  motion  which  I 
half  mechanical^  imitated.  But  at  this  instant 
Elk-that-runs  let  his  own  piece  drop  to  the 


deck,  and  nttered  a  strange  chuckle  as  b# 
pointed  with  his  tawny  finger  to  the  ice,  and 
bent  his  head  to  listen. 

A  groaning  sound,  lil^e  the  compbuni  of  a 
tortured  siant,  came  to  our  ears.  Then  the 
ice  heaved,  and  a  sharp  detonation,  Hke  the  crack 
of  a  hundred  muskets,  resounded.  And  then, 
with  crack  and  roar,  a  Ions  fissure  opened 
through  the  gleaming  sheet  of  dark  blue,  as  if 
it  were  cloven  by  some  mighty  stroke.  Seam 
after  seam,  chasm  after  chasm,  burst  through 
the  frozen  surface,  and  then,  with  a  dull  bellow- 
ing noise,  louder  than  tliat  of  many  heavy  cannon, 
a  huge  mass  of  ice  broke  up  into  glittering  frag- 
ments, that  churned  the  water  into  foam,  or 
slowly  revolved,  rising  like  jagged  walls  into  the 
air. 

Between  us  and  the  enemy  extended  this  im- 
passable barrier,  and  we  knew  that  we  were 
saved.  We  saw  several  of  our  pursuers,  both 
Indians  and  whites,  toss  uj)  their  arms  with 
a  wild  cry  of  despair,  as  the  ice  broke  beneath 
their  feet,  sucking  them  down  into  the  depths 
below,  and  settling  above  them  as  they  sank. 
The  Stormswallow  was  still  on  a  firm  surface, 
seventy  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  shivered  ice. 
By  dint  of  poling  for  an  nour,  we  made  some 
progress,  until  a  oreeze  sprung  up  which  carried 
us,  oefore  ni^ht,  to  Port  Hope. 

The  crackmg  of  the  jce  preserved  Hamilton, 
for  it  continued  at  intervals  on  the  American 
side  of  the  Lake  for  two  days,  and  Colonel 
Carter  was  compelled  by  the  clamours  of  his 
men  to  fdve  up  his  expedition  and  regain  the 
shore.  The  general  in  command  was  kind 
enough  to  forward  home  a  favourable  account 
of  my  conduct  in  volunteering  to  carry  news 
to  Fort  Hamilton,  and  six  months  afterwards 
Captain  Mills  and  bis  young  friend  Willy  Kendal 
haa  the  pleasure  of  being  present  when  Arthur 
Haworth  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Lee. 
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CHAPTEA    Til. 

Late  that  eyening,  when  Magdalen  and  Mrs. 
Wragge  came  hack  from  their  walk  in  the  dark, 
the  captain  stopped  Magdalen  on  her  way  up- 
stairs, to  inform  her  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
day.  He  added  the  expression  of  his  opinion, 
that  the  time  had  come  for  bringing  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  to  the 
point  of  making  a  proposal.  She  merely  answered 
that  she  understood  him,  and  that  she  would 
do  what  was  required  of  her.  Captain  Wragge 
requested  her,  in  that  case,  to  oblige  him 
by  joining  a  walking  excursion  in  Mr.  Noel 
Vanstone's  company,  at  seven  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  "  I  will  be  ready,"  she  replied.  "  Is 
there  anything  more?"  There  was  nothing 
more.  Magdalen  bade  him  good  night,  and  re- 
turned to  her  own  room. 

She  had  shown  the  same  disinclination  to  remain 
any  longer  than  was  necessary  in  the  captain's 
company,  throughout  the  three  days  of  her  seclu- 
sion in  the  house. 

During  all  that  time,  instead  of  appearing  to 
weary  of  Mrs.  Wragge's  society,  shehad  patiently, 
almoat  eagerly,  associated  herself  with  her  com- 
panion's one  absorbing  pursuit.  She,  who  had 
often  chafed  and  fretted  in  past  days,  under  the 
monotony  of  her  life  in  the  freedom  of  Combe- 
Baven,  now  accepted,  without  a  murmur,  the 
monotony  of  her  life  at  Mrs.  Wragge's  work- 
table.  She,  who  had  hated  the  sight  of  a  needle 
and  thread,  in  old  times— who  had  never  yet 
worn  an  article  of  dress  of  her  own  making— now 
toiled  as  anxiously  over  the  making  of  Mrs. 
Wragge's  gown,  and  bore  as  patiently  with  Mrs. 
Wragge's  blunders,  as  if  the  sole  object  of  her 
existence  had  been  the  successful  completion  of 
that  one  dress.  Anything  was  welcome  to  her 
—the  trivial  difficulties  of  fitting  a  gown;  the 
small  ceaseless  chatter  of  the  poor  half-witted 
creature  who  was  so  proud  of  her  assistance^  and 
80  happy  in  her  company— anything  was  welcome 
that  shut  her  out  from  the  coming  future, 
from  the  destiny  to  which  she  stood  self-con- 
demned. That  sorely  -  wounded  nature  was 
soothed  by  sudi  a  trifle  now  as  the  grasp  of  her 
companion's  rough  and  friendly  hand— that  deso- 
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late  heart  was  cheered,  when  night  parted  them, 
by  Mrs.  Wragge's  kiss. 

The  captain's  isolated  position  in  the  house, 
produced  no  depressing  effect  on  the  cap- 
tain's easy  and  equal  spirits.  Instead  of  re- 
senting Magdalen's  systematic  avoidance  of 
his  society,  he  looked  to  results,  and  highly  ap. 
proved  of  it  The  more  she  neglected  him  for 
his  wife,  the  more  directly  useful  she  became  in 
the  character  of  Mrs.  Wragge's  seif^ippointed 
guardian.  He  had  more  than  once  seriously  con- 
templated revoking  the  concession  which  had 
been  extorted  from  him,  and  removing  his  wife  at 
his  own  sole  responsibility,  out  of  harm's  way ; 
and  he  had  only  abandoned  the  idea^  on  discover- 
ing that  Magdalen's  resolution  to  keep  Mrs. 
Wragge  in  her  own  company  was  really  serious. 
While  the  two  were  together,  his  main  anxiety 
was  set  at  rest  They  kept  their  door  locked, 
by  his  own  desire,  while  he  was  out  of  the  house, 
and,  whatever  Mrs.  Wragge  might  do,  Magdalen 
was  to  be  trusted  not  to  open  it  until  he  came 
back.  That  night,  Captain  Wragge  ei^oyed  his 
cigar  with  a  mind  at  ease ;  and  sipped  his  braudy- 
and-water  in  happy  ignorance  of  thepitfal  which 
Mrs.  Leoount  had  prepared  for  him  in  the 
morning. 

Punctually  at  seven  o'clock  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone 
made  his  appearance.  The  moment  he  entered 
the  room.  Captain  Wragge  detected  a  chuige  in 
his  visitor's  look  and  manner.  "  Something 
wrong!"  thought  the  captain*  "We  have  not 
done  with  Mrs.  Leoount  yet." 

'*  How  is  Miss  Bygrave  this  morning  P"  asked 
Mr.  Noel  Yanstone.  "  Well  enough,  I  hope,  for 
our  early  walk  P"  His  half-dosed  eyes,  weak 
and  watery  with  the  morning  light  <md  the 
morning  air,  looked  about  the  room  furtively,  and 
he  shifted  his  place  in  a  restless  manner  frotai  one 
chair  to  another,  as  he  made  those  polite  in- 
quiries. 

"My  niece  is  better— she  is  dressmg  for  the 
walk,"  replied  the  captain,  steadily  observing  his 
restless  little  friend  while  he  spoke.  "  Mr.  Yan- 
stone ! "  he  added,  on  a  sudden,  "  I  am  a  plain 
Englishman— excuse  my  blunt  way  of  spefddng 
my  mind.  You  don't  meet  me  this  morning  as 
cordially  as  you  met  me  yesterday.  There  is 
sometlung  unsettled  in  your  face.  I  distrust  that 
housekeeper  of  yours,  sir !  Has  she  been  pre- 
suming on  your  forbearance?    Has  she  been 
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trying  to  poison  your  mind  against  me,  or  my 
niece?" 

If  Mi:.  TSod  Wansisn^  had  (&eyed  Ifrs.  -Le* 
count's  injftnotion,  ani  kadJcepiher  lititle  morsel 
of  note  paper  folded  in  his  pocket  until  the  time 
came  to  use  it.  Captain  Wragge's  designedly 
blunt  appeal  might  not  have  found  him  unpre- 
pared with  an  answor.  But  ouiiovity  hfA  f^ot ^h.e 
better  of  him— he  had  opened  the  note  at  night, 
and  again  in  t^e  morning— it  had  seriously  per- 
plexed and  startled  him—and  it  had  left  his  mind 
fieur  too  disturbed  to  allow  him  the  possession  of 
his  ordinary  resources.  He  hesit-ated ;  and  his 
answer,  when  he  succeeded  in  making  it,  began 
with  a  prerarioation. 

Captain  Wragge  stopped  him  before  he  had 
got  beyond  his  finrt  sentenoe* 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  the  captain,  in  his 
loftiest  manner.  "  If  you  hare  secrets  to  keep, 
you^ve  only  to  say  «o,  and  I  hvre  doae.  I 
intrude  on  no  man's  secrets.  At  the  saane  time, 
Mr,  Yanstone,  you  must  allow  me  to  reeal  to 
youroiemory  tloA  I  met  you  yestenUy  withonxt 
any  reserres  on  my  side.  I  admitted  you  to  my 
fnmkest  and  fullest  eonfidenee,  siiv^^nd,  higUy 
as  I  prise  the  ad?«ntage8  of  your  sooiety,  I  can't 
consent  to  oultivate  your  Mendshipoa  any  otber 
than  equal  terms."  He  tiurew  open  his  respectable 
froek-ooat,  and  surfoyed  his  iviaitor  vijbh  a  manly 
and  viftuous  seyeiity. 

"I  mean  no  offence !"  eried  Mr.  Noel  Van- 
stone,  piteously.  "  Why  do  you  intempt  xne, 
Mr.  Bygrave  P  Why  don't  you  let  mefiz]^aia  P 
ImeannooffeB.ee." 

"No  offence  is  taken,  sir,"  said  the  (Ca^tain. 
"You  hare  a  peffeet  right  io  the  exeretse 
oi  your  own  diseoretion.  I  am  fiot  offended-*-! 
only  daim  for  myself  the  same  pnyilago  which 
I  Aooord  to  you."  He  rose  with  gvea^  dignity, 
and  rang  the  bell.  *'Tell  Miss  Bygnuie,"  he 
said  to  the  servant,  "that  our  walk  thia  mora- 
iBg  is  put  off  tmtil  another  oppoitomty,  and 
tibtfit  I  won't  trouble  her  to  oome  down 
stairs." 

This  strong  proceeding  had  the  desired  effect. 
Mr.  Noel  Tanstone  Tehemently  pleaded  for  a 
moment's  private  conversation  befoiethe  message 
was  delisTened.  Captain  Wragge's  severity  par- 
tially xdaxLed.  He  sent  the  servant  down  stain 
agam;  ^nd,  resatDing  his  chair,  waited  ooor 
fidently  for  resnlts.  Li  caknlatmg  the  facilities 
for  piaotising  on  his  visitor's  weakness,  he  had 
(me  great  superiority  over  Mrs.  Leoouskt.  His 
judgment  was  not  warped  by  h&tent  female 
jealousies ;  and  he  avoided  the  error  into  whic^ 
the  housekeeper  had  fallen,  sdf-deluded— the 
error  of  underratiBg  the  impression  on  Noel 
Vanstone  that  Magdaleaikad  produced.  One  of 
the  forees  in  this  world  \^oh  no  middle^H^ 
voman  is  capable  of  estimating  at  its  full  vidue, 
when  it  acts  against  her*-is  the  force  of  boauty 
in  a  woman  younger  than  herself. 

"  You  are  so  hasty,  Mr.  Bygravv^you  wmH 
gi/ve  me  time— you  won't  wait  and  hear  wiiat 
1  have  to  «ay  l"  ccied  Mr.   Noel  YaastoBe, 


piteously,  when  the  servant  had  closed  Htd 
parlour  door. 

''My  familpr  faifing,  sir— the  blsod  of  the 
Bygiaves.  'Accept  my  excuses.  Wieave  alone, 
as  you  wished ;  pray  proceed.** 

Placed  between  the  alternatives  of  losmg 
Magdalen's  society,  or  betraying  Mrs.  Lecount — 
-Hneotightened  ^  any  aospicion  of  the  house- 
keepeii^s  ultimate  object ;  cowed  by  the  immo- 
vable eomtiny  of  Captain  Wragge's  inquiring 
eye  —  Mr.  Nod  Vwastone  was  not  long  in 
making  his  choice.  He  confasedly  dcacribed 
his  singular  interview  of  the  previous  evening 
with  Mrs.  Lecount;  and  taking  the  folded 
paper  &om  his.pooke^  ^aced  it  in  the  captain's 
hand. 

A  suspicion  of  the  truth  dawned  on  Captain 
Wragge's  mind,  the  moment  he  saw  the  myste- 
rious note.  He  withdrew  to  the  window,  before 
he  opened  it.  The  first  lines  that  attracted  his 
attention  were  these :—"  Oblige  me,  Mr.  Nod, 
by  comparing  the  young  lady  who  is  now  in  your 
company,  with  th«  personal  description  which 
follows  these  lines,  and  which  has  been  connnu- 
nicated  to  me  by  a  friend.  You  shall  know  the 
name  of  the  person  described — which  I  have  left 
a  blank— as  soon  as  the  evidence  of  your  own 
eyes  has  forced  you  to  believe,  what  you  would 
refuse  to  credit  on  the  unsupported  testimony  of 
Virginie  Lecount.*' 

l%at  was  enough  for  the  caiptain.  Before  he 
had  read  a  word  of  the  description  itself,  he 
knew  what  Mrs.  Lecount  had  done,  and  felt, 
with  a  profound  sense  of  hiuniliation,  that  his 
female  enemy  had  taken  him  by  surprise. 

There  was  no  time  to  think ;  the  whole  con- 
spiracy was  threatened  with  iirevocable  over- 
throw. The  one  resouree,  in  Captain  Wragge^ 
present  situation,  was  to  act  instantly  on  the 
first  impulse  of  his  own  audacity.  Line  by  line  he 
read  on— and  stiH  the  ready  inveixtiveness  which 
had  never  deserted  him  yet,  failed  to  answer 
the  call  made  on  it  now.  He  came  to  the  dosing 
sentence— to  the  last  words  which  mentioned  the 
two  little  moles  on  Magdalen's  neck.  At  that 
crowning  point  of  the  description,  an  idea  crossed 
his  mind— his  parti-coloured  eyes  twinkled;  hb 
curly  lips  twisted  up  at  the  comers— Wragge 
was  himself  again. 

He  wheeled  round  suddenly  from  the  window ; 
and  looked  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  straight  in  tiie 
face,  with  a  grimly-quiet  suggestiveBessof  eome- 
thing  serious  to  come. 

*•  Pray,  sir,  do  you  happen  to  know  anything 
of  Mrs.  Lecounf  s  family  P'*  he  inquired. 

**  A  respectable  family,"  said  Mr.  Nod  Vaa- 
stone  — "thafs  all  I  know.  Why  do  you 
askP* 

*'  I  am  not  usuaiUy  a  betting  man,*'  pursiied 
Captain  Wragge.  '*  But  on  this  occasion,  I  will 
lay  you  any  wager  you  like,  there  is  madneas 
in  your  heuseke^wr's  family." 

*' Madness!"  repeated  Mr.  Noel  VanstGna, 
amazedly. 

''Madness!"  reitemted  the  Oaptom,  stenily 
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tapping  tlie  note  with  his  forefinger.  '*!  see 
the  cunning  of  iusanitj,  the  suspicion  of  insanity, 
the  feHne  treachery  of  insanity  in  every  line  of 
this  d^lorable  document.  There  is  a  far  more 
alarming  reason,  sir,  than  I  had  supposed  for 
Mrs.  Lecount's  behaviour  to  my  niece.  It  is 
dear  to  me,  that  Miss  Bygrave  resembles  some 
other  lady  who  has  seriously  offended  your  house- 
keeper—who has  been  formerly  connected,  per- 
haps, with  an  outbreak  of  insanity  in  your 
housekeeper— and  who  is  now  evidently  con- 
fused with  my  niece,  in  your  housekeeper's 
wandering  mind.  That  is  my  conviction,  Mr. 
Tanstone.  I  may  be  right,  or  I  may  be 
wrong.  All  I  say  is  this  —  neither  you,  nor 
any  man,  can  assign  a  sane  motive  for  the  pro- 
duction of  that  incomprehensible  document,  and 
for  the  use  which  you  are  requested  to  make  of 
it." 

"  I  don't  think  Lecount's  mad,"  said  Mr.  Noel 
Tanstone,  with  a  very  blank  look,  and  a  very 
discomposed  manner.  "It  couldn't  have  escaped 
me^-with  my  habits  of  observation— it  couldn't 
possibly  have  escaped  me  if  Lecount  had  been 
mad." 

**  Very  good,  my  dear  sir.  In  my  opinion  she 
is  the  subject  of  an  insane  delusion.  In  your 
opinion  she  is  in  possession  of  her  senses,  and 
has  some  mysterious  motive  which  neither  yon 
nor  I  can  ^kthom.  Either  way,  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  putting  Mrs.  Lecounf  s  description 
to  the  test,  not  on^  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but 
for  our  own  private  satisfaction  on  both  sides. 
It  is  of  eoaiBB  impossible  to  tell  my  niece  that 
she  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  such  a  prepos- 
terous experiment  as  that  note  of  yours  suggests. 
But  you  can  use  your  own  eyes,  Mr,  Tanstone ; 
you  can  keep  your  own  counsel ;  and— mad  or 
not— you  can  at  least  tell  your  housekeeper,  on 
the  testimony  of  your  own  senses,  that  she  is 
wrong.  Let  me  look  at  the  description  again. 
The  gretiter  part  of  it  is  not  worth  two  straws 
fcHT  any  purpose  of  identification;  hundreds  of 
young  ladies  have  tall  figures,  fair  complexions, 
light  brown  hak,  and  light  grey  eyes.  You 
will  say,  on  the  other  hand,  hundreds  of 
joung  ladies  have  not  got  two  little  moles  close 
together  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  Quite 
true.  The  moles  supply  us,  with  what  we 
scientific  men  call,  a  Crucial  Test.  When  my 
niece  comes  down  stairs,  sir,  you  have  my  full 
permission  to  take  the  liberty  of  boking  at  her 
neck," 

Mr.  Nod  Tanstone  expressed  his  high  ap- 
proved of  the  Crucial  Test,  by  smirking  and  sim- 
pering for  the  first  time  that  morning. 

"  Of  looking  at  her  neck,"  repeated  the  cap- 
tain; returning  the  note  to  his  visitor,  and  then 
making  for  the  door.  "  I  will  go  up-stairs  my- 
self, Mi.  Tanstone,"  he  continued,  "  and  inspect 
Miss  Bygrave's  walking  dress.  If  she  has  inno- 
cently placed  any  obstacles  in  your  way— if  her 
hair  is  a  little  too  low,  or  her  £rill  is  a  little  too 
high— I  will  exert  my  authority,  on  the  first 
hannless  pretext  I  can  think  of^  to  have  those 


obstades  removed.  Ail  I  ask  is,  that  you 
will  choose  your  opportunity  discreetly,  and 
that  you  will  not  allow  my  niece  to  suppose 
that  her  neck  is  the  object  of  a  gentleman's  in- 
spection." 

The  moment  he  was  out  of  the  parlour.  Cap- 
tain Wragge  ascended  the  stairs  at  the  top  of  his 
s];>eed,  and  knocked  at  Magdalen's  door.  She 
opened  it  to  him,  in  her  walking  dress— obedient 
to  the  signal  agreed  on  between  them  which 
summoned  her  down  stairs. 

"What  have  you  done  with  your  paints  and 
powders  P"  asked  the  captain,  without  wasting  a 
word  in  preliminary  explanations.  "  They  were 
not  in  the  box  of  costumes  which  I  sold  for  you 
at  Birmingham.    Where  are  they  P" 

"  I  have  got  them  here,"  replied  Magdalen. 
"  What  can  you  possibly  mean  by  wanting  them 
now?" 

"  Bring  them  instantly  into  my  dressing-room 
—  the  whole  collection,  brushes,  palette,  and 
everything.  Don't  waste  time  in  asking  ques- 
tions; I'll  tell  you  what  has  happened  as  we  go 
on.  Every  moment  is  precious  to  us.  Follow 
me  instanUy !" 

His  face  plainly  showed  that  there  was  a 
serious  reason  for  his  strange  proposal.  Mag- 
dalen secured  her  collection  of  cosmetics, 
and  followed  him  into  the  dressing*room.  He 
locked  the  door,  placed  her  on  a  chair  close 
to  the  l^t,  and  then  told  her  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

"  We  are  on  the  brink  of  detection,"  proceeded 
the  captain,  carefully  mixing  his  colours  with 
liquid  glue, and  with  a  strong  "drier"  added 
from  a  bottle  in  his  own  possession.  "  There  is 
only  one  chance  for  us  Gift  up  your  hair  from 
the  left  side  of  your  neck}— I  have  told  Mr.  Noel 
Tanstone  to  take  a  private  opportunity  of  look- 
ing at  you ;  and  I'm  going  to  give  the  lie  direct 
to  that  she-devil  Leoount,  by  painting  out  your 
moles." ' 

"  They  can't  be  painted  out,"  said  Magdalen. 
"  No  colour  will  stop  on  them." 

"  ify  colour  will,"  remarked  Captam  Wragge. 
"  I  have  tried  a  variety  of  professions  in  my 
time— the  profession  of  painting  among  the  rest. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  a  Black 
Eye  P  I  lived  some  mouths  once  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dnury-lane,  entirdy  on  Black  Eyes. 
My  fiesh-cdoor  stood  on  bruises  of  all  sorls, 
shades,  and  sizes— and  it  will  stand,  I  promii^e 
you,  on  your  mdes." 

With  this  assurance,  the  captain  dipped  his 
brush  into  a  little  lump  of  opaque  colour,  which 
he  had  mixed  in  a  saucer,  and  which  he  had  gra- 
duated, as  nearly  as  the  materials  would  permit, 
to  the  colour  of  Magdalen's  skin.  After  first 
passing  a  cambric  handkerchief  with  some  white 
powder  on  it,  over  the  part  of  her  neck  on  which 
he  designed  to  operate,  he  placed  two  layers  of 
colour  on  the  moles,  with  the  tip  of  the  brush. 
The  process  was  performed  in  a  few  moments— 
and  Uie  moles,  as  if  by  magic,  disapiteared  from 
view.    Nothing  but  the  dosest  iospection  could 
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have  discovered  the  artifice  by  which  they  had 
been  concealed :  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
feet  only,  it  was  perfectly  invisible. 

"Wait  here,  five  minntes,"  said  Captain 
Wragge,  "  to  let  the  pamt  dry— and  then  join  us 
in  the  parlour.  Mrs.  Lecount  herself  would  be 
puzzled^  if  she  looked  at  you  now." 

"  Stop !"  said  Magdalen.  ''  There  is  one  thing 
you  have  not  told  me  yet.  How  did  Mrs.  Le- 
count get  the  description,  which  you  read  down 
stairs  ?  Whatever  else  she  has  seen  of  me,  she 
has  not  seen  the  mark  on  my  neck— it  is  too  far 
back,  and  too  high  up ;  my  hair  hides  it." 

"Who  knows  of  the  mark?"  asked  Captain 
Wragge. 

She  turned  deadly  pale,  under  the  anguish  of 
a  sudden  recollection  of  Frank. 
"My  sister  knows  it,"  she  said  faintly. 
"Mrs.  Lecount  may  have  written  to  your 
sister,"  suggested  the  captain. 

"  Do  you  think  my  sister  would  tell  a  stranger 
what  no  stranger  has  a  right  to  know  P  Never ! 
never !" 

"  Is  there  nobody  else  who  could  tell  Mrs.  Le- 
count P  The  mark  was  mentioned  in  the  handbills 
at  York,    Who  put  it  there  P" 

"NotNorah!  Perhaps  Mr.  Pendiil.  Perhaps 
Miss  Garth." 

"  Then  Mrs.  Lecount  has  written  to  Mr.  Pen- 
diil or  Miss  Garth— more  likely  to  Miss  Garth. 
The  governess  would  be  easier  to  deal  with  than 
the  lawyer." 
"  What  can  she  have  said  to  Miss  Garth  P* 
Captain  Wragge  considered  a  little. 
"I  can't  say  what  Mrs.  Lecount  may  have 
written,"  he  said;  "but  I  can  tell  you  what  I 
should  have  written  in  Mrs.  Lecount's  place.    1 
should  have  frightened  Miss  Garth  by  false  re- 
ports about  you,  to  begin  with— and  then  I  should 
have  asked  for  personal  particulars,  to  help  a 
benevolent  stranger  in  restoring  you  to  your 
friends." 

The  angry  glitter  flashed  up  instantly  in  Mag- 
dalen's  eyes. 

"What  ^o»  would  have  done,  is  what  Mrs. 
Lecount  has  done,"  she  said  indignantiy. 
"Neither  kwyer,  nor  governess,  shall  dispute 
my  right  to  my  own  will,  and  my  own  way.  If 
MLbs  Garth  thinks  she  can  control  my  actions  by 
corresponding  with  Mrs.  Lecount— I  will  show 
Miss  Garth  Skt  is  mistaken !  It  is  high  time, 
Captain  Wragge,  to  have  done  with  these 
wretched  risks  of  discovery.  We  will  take  the 
short  way  to  the  end  we  have  in  view,  sooner 
than  Mrs.  Lecount  or  Miss  Garth  think  for. 
How  long  can  you  give  me  to  wring  an  offer  of 
marriage  out  of  that  creature  down  stairs  P" 

"I  dare  not  give  you  long,"  replied  Captain 
Wragge.  "  Now  your  friends  know  where  you 
are,  tiiey  may  come  down  on  us  at  a  day's  notice. 
Could  you  manage  it  in  a  week  P" 

"Pll  manage  it  in  half  the  time,"  she  said, 
with  a  hard,  defiant  laugh.  "Leave  us  together 
this  morning,  as  you  left  us  at  Dunwich— and 
take  Mrs.  Wragge  with  you,  as  an  excuse  for 


parting  company.  Is  the  paint  dry  yet  P  Go 
down  stairs  and  tell  him  I  am  coming  directly." 
So,  for  the  second  time.  Miss  Garth's  well- 
meant  efforts  defeated  their  own  end.  So,  the 
fatal  force  of  circumstance  turned  the  hand  that 
would  fain  have  held  Magdalen  back,  into  the 
hand  that  drove  her  on.  j 

The  captam  returned  to  his  visitor  in  the  par- 
lour—after first  stoppiog  on  the  way,  to  issue 
his  orders  for  the  walldng  excursion  to  Mrs. 
Wragge. 

"  I  am  shocked  to  have  kept  you  waiting,"  he 
said,  sitting  down  again  confidentially  by  Mr.  Noel 
Vanstone's  side.  "My  only  excuse  is,  that  my 
niece  had  accidentally  dressed  her  hair,  so  as  to 
defeat  our  object.  I  have  been  persuading  her 
to  alter  it— and  young  ladies  are  apt  to  be  a 
little  obstinate  on  questions  relating  to  theur 
toilette.  Give  her  a  chair  on  that  side  of  you; 
when  she  comes  in— and  take  your  look  at 
her  neck  comfortably,  before  we  start  for  our 
walk." 

Magdalen  entered  the  room  as  he  said  those 
words— and,  after  the  first  greetings  were  ex- 
changed, took  the  chair  presented  to  her,  with 
the  most  unsuspicious  readiness.  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone  applied  the  Crucial  Test  on  the  spot — 
with  the  highest  appreciation  of  the  fair  material 
which  was  the  subject  of  experiment.  Not  the 
vestige  of  a  mole  was  visible  on  any  part  of  the 
smooth  wliite  surface  of  Miss  Bygrave's  neck. 
It  mutely  answered  the  blinking  inquiry  of 
Mr.  Noel  Vanstone's  half-closed  eyes,  by  the 
flattest  practical  contradiction  of  Mrs.  Lecount. 
That  one  central  incident  in  the  events  of  the 
morning,  was  of  all  the  incidents  that  had 
hitherto  occurred,  the  most  important  in  its 
results.  That  one  discovery  shook  the  house- 
keeper's hold  on  her  master,  as  nothing  had 
shaken  it  yet. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Mrs.  Wragge  made  her  ap- 
pearance,  and  excited  as  mudi  surprise  in  Mr, 
Noel  Vanstone's  mind  as  he  was  capable  of  feel- 
ing, while  absorbed  in  the  eigoyment  of  Magda- 
len's society.  The  walking  party  left  the  house 
at  once;  directing  their  steps  northward,  so  as 
not  to  pass  the  windows  of  Sea-View  Cottage. 
To  Mrs.  Wragge's  unutterable  astonishment, 
her  husband,  for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of 
their  married  life,  politely  offered  her  his  arm, 
and  led  her  on,  in  advance  of  the  young  people, 
as  if  the  privilege  of  walking  alone  with  her  pre- 
sented some  special  attraction  to  him !  "  Step 
out!"  whispered  the  captain,  fiercely.  "Leave 
your  niece  and  Mr.  Yanstone  alone!  If  I  catch 
you  looking  back  at  them,  I'll  put  the  Oriental 
Cashmere  Robe  on  the  top  of  the  kitchen  fire ! 
Turn  your  toes  out,  and  keep  step— confound 
you,  keep  step!"  Mrs.  Wragge  kept  step  to 
the  best  of  her  limited  ability.  Her  sturdy 
knees  trembled  under  her.  She  firmly  believed 
the  captain  was  intoxicated. 

The  walk  lasted  for  rather  more  than  an  hour. 
Before  nine  o'clock  they  were  all  back  again  at 
North  Shingles.    The  kdies  went  at  once  into 
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the  house.    Mr.  Noel  Yanatone  lemained  with 
Captain  Wragge  in  the  garden. 

"  Well,"  said  thecaptain,  "what  do  you  think 
now  of  Mjs.  Lecount  F' 

"Damn  Lecount!"  replied  Mr.  Noel  Van- 
sfone,  in  great  agitation.  "I'm  half  inclined  to 
agree  with  you.  I'm  half  inclined  to  think  my 
infernal  housekeeper  is  mad." 

He  spoke  fretftilly  and  unwillingly^  as  if  the 
merest  allusion  to  Mrs.  Leoonnt  was  distasteful 
to  him.  His  colour  came  and  went ;  his  manner 
was  absent  and  undecided;  he  fidgeted  rest- 
lessly about  the  garden  walk.  It  would  have  been 
plain  to  a  far  less  acute  obserration  than  Captain 
Wngge's,  tiiat  Magdalen  had  met  his  advances 
by  an  unexpected  grace  and  readiness  of  en- 
couragement, which  had  entirely  overthrown  his 
self-control. 

"  I  never  enjoyed  a  walk  so  much  in  my  life !" 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  outburst  of  enthu- 
siasm. "I  hope  Miss  Bygrave  feels  all  the  better 
for  it.  Do  you  go  out  at  the  same  time  to-mor- 
row morning  ?    May  1  join  you  again  ?" 

"  By  all  means,  Mr.  Yanstone,"  said  the  cap- 
ftdn,  cordially.  "  Excuse  me  for  returning  to  the 
subject— but  what  do  you  propose  saying  to  Mrs. 
Lecount?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Lecount  is  a  perfect  nuisance ! 
What  would  you  do,  Mr.  Bygrave,  if  you  were  in 
my  phu5e  P" 

"  Allow  me  to  ask  a  question,  my  dear  sir, 
before  I  tell  you.  What  is  your  breakfast- 
hour  ?" 

"  Half.past  nine." 

"  Is  Mrs.  Lecount  an  early  riser  ?" 

"No.  Lecount  is  kzy  in  the  moming.  I 
hate  lasy  women !  If  you  were  in  my  place,  what 
should  you  say  to  her?" 

"I  should  say  nothing,"  replied  Captain 
Wragge.  "  I  should  return  at  once  by  the  back 
way ;  I  should  let  Mrs.  Lecount  see  me  in  the 
front  garden,  as  if  I  was  taking  a  turn  before 
breakfast ;  and  I  should  leave  her  to  suppose  that 
I  was  only  just  out  of  my  room.  If  she  asks  you 
whether  you  mean  to  come  here  to-day,  say  no. 
Secure  a  quiet  Ufe,  until  circumstances  force  you 
to  give  her  an  answer.  Then  tell  the  plain  truth 
— say  that  Mr.  Bygrave's  niece  and  Mrs.  Le- 
count's  description  are  at  variance  with  each 
other  in  the  most  important  particular;  and 
beg  that  the  ^subject  may  not  be  mentioned 
again.  There  is  my  advice.  What  do  you  think 
ofitr 

If  Mr.  Noel  Yanstone  could  have  looked  into 
his  counsellor's  mind,  he  might  have  thought  the 
captain's  advice  excellently  adapted  to  serve  the 
captam's  interests.  As  long  as  Mrs.  Lecount 
could  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  her  master's  visits 
to  North  Shingles— so  long  she  would  wait  until 
the  opportunity  came  for  trying  her  experiment ; 
and  so  long  she  might  be  trusted  not  to  endanger 
the  conspiracy  by  any  further  proceedings. 
Necessarily  incapable  of  viewing  Captain 
Wraggo's  advice  under  this  aspect,  Mr.  Noel 
Yanstone  simply  looked  at  it,  as  offering  him  a 


temporary  means  of  escape  from  an  explanation 
with  his  housekeeper.  He  eagerly  declared  that 
the  course  of  action  suggested  to  him  should  be 
followed  to  the  letter,  and  returned  to  Sea  Yiew 
without  further  deky. 

On  this  occasion.  Captain  Wragge's  anticipa- 
tions were  in  no  respect  falsified  by  Mrs.  Le- 
count's  conduct.  She  had  no  suspicion  of  her 
master's  visit  to  North  Shingles— she  had  made 
up  her  mind,  if  necessary,  to  wait  patiently  for 
his  interview  with  Miss  Bygrave,  until  the  end  of 
the  week— and  she  did  not  embarrass  him  by  any 
unexpected  questions,  when  he  announced  his 
intention  of  holding  no  personal  communication 
with  the  Bygraves  on  that  day.  All  she  said 
was,  "Don't  you  feel  well  enough,  Mr.  Noel  P 
or  don't  you  feel  inclined?"  He  answered, 
shortly,  "I  don't  feel  well  enough;"  and  there 
the  conversation  ended. 

The  next  day,  the  proceedings  of  the  previous 
moming  were  exactly  repeated.  This  time,  Mr. 
Noel  Yanstone  went  home  rapturously  with  a 
keepsake  in  his  breast-pocket— he  had  taken 
tender  possession  of  one  of  Miss  Bygrave's  gloves. 
At  intervals  during  the  day,  whenever  he  was 
alone,  he  took  out  the  glove,  and  kissed  it  with 
a  devotion  which  was  almost  passionate  in  its 
fervour.  The  miserable  little  creature  luxuri- 
ated in  lus  moments  of  stolen  happiness,  with  a 
speechless  and  stealthy  delight  which  was  a  new 
sensation  to  him.  The  few  young  girls  whom  he 
had  met  with,  in  his  father's  narrow  circle  at 
Zurich,  had  felt  a  mischievous  pleasure  in  treat- 
ing him  like  a  quaint  little  plaything;  the 
strongest  impression  he  could  make  on  their 
hearts,  was  an  impression  in  which  their  lapdogs 
might  have  rivalled  him;  the  deepest  interest  he 
could  create  in  them,  was  the  interest  they  might 
have  felt  in  a  new  trinket  or  a  new  dress.  The 
only  women  who  had  hitherto  invited  his  ad- 
miration, and  taken  his  compliments  seriously, 
had  been  women  whose  charms  were  on  the 
wane,  and  whose  chances  of  marriage  were  fast 
failing  them.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
had  now  passed  hours  of  happiness  in  the 
society  of  a  beautiful  girl,  who  had  left  him  to 
think  of  her  afterwards  without  a  single  humi- 
liating remembrance  to  lower  him  in  his  own 
esteem. 

Anxiously  as  he  tried  to  hide  it,  the  change 
produced  in  his  look  and  manner  by  the  new  feel- 
ing awakened  in  him,  was  not  a  change  which 
could  be  concealed  from  Mrs.  Lecount.  On  the 
second  day,  she  pointedly  asked  him  whether  he 
had  not  made  an  arrangement  to  call  on  the  By- 
graves.  He  denied  it,  as  before.  "Perhaps, 
you  are  going  to-morrow,  Mr.  Noel?"  persisted 
the  housekeeper.  He  was  at  the  end  of  his  re- 
sources ;  he  was  impatient  to  be  rid  of  her  inqui- 
ries ;  he  trusted  to  his  friend  at  North  Shingles 
to  help  him— and,  this  time,  he  answered.  Yes. 
"If  you  see  the  young  la^y,"  proceeded  Mrs. 
Lecount,  "  don't  forget  that  note  of  mine,  shr, 
which  you  have  in  your  waistcoat-pocket."  No 
more  was  said  on  either  side— but  by  that  night's 
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post,  Uie  housekeeper  wrote  to  Miss  Gactii.  The 
letter  merely  acknowledged,  with  thanks,  the 
receipt  of  Miss  Garth's  oommimication;  ttnd  ior 
formed  her  that,  in  a  few  days,  MJrs.  Leconnt 
hoped  to  be  in  a  position  to  write  again,  and 
snminon  Mr.  Pendril  to  Aldboroogh. 

Late  in  the  evening,  when  the  parlour  at  North 
Shingles  began  to  get  dark,  and  whoB  the  o^;ytain 
rang  the  bell  for  candles,  as  usual,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  hearing  Magdalen*s  voice  in  the  pas- 
sage, telling  the  servant  to  take  the  lights  down 
stairs  again.  8he  knocked  at  the  door  imme- 
diately afterwards ;  and  glided  into  the  obseurity 
of  the  room,  like  a  ghost" 

"I  have  a  question  to  ask  yon  abont  your 
plans  for  to-morrow,"  she  said.  "My  eyes  are 
very  weak  this  evening,  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
object  to  dispense  with  tiie  caiidks  for  a  few 
minutes." 

She  spoke  in  low  stifled  tones,  and  felt  her 
way  noiselessly  to  a  chair  far  removed  from  the 
captain,  in  the  darkest  part  of  the  room.  Sitting 
near  the  window,  he  could  just  discern  the  dim 
outline  of  her  dress,  he  could  just  hear  the  faint 
accents  of  her  voice.  For  the  last  two  days  he 
had  seen  nothing  of  her,  except  during  their 
morning  walk.  On  that  affcemoon,  he  had  found 
his  wife  crying  in  the  little  back  room  down  stairs. 
She  could  only  tell  him  that  Magdalen  had 
frightened  her-rthat  Magdalen  was  going  the 
way  again  which  she  had  gone  when  the  letter 
came  from  China,  in  the  terrible  past  time  at 
VauxhaflWalk. 

"  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  you  were  iU,  to-day, 
f^m  Mrs.  Wragge,"  said  the  captain,  uncon- 
sciously dropping  his  voice  ahnost  to  a  whisper 
as  he  spoke. 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  she  answered  quietly,  out 
of  the  darkness.  "  I  am  strongs  enough  to  suffer, 
and  live.  Other  girls,  in  my  place,  would  have 
been  happier— -they  would  have  suifered,  and 
died.  It  doesnH  matter;  it  will  be  all  the  same 
a  hundred  years  hence.  Is  he  coming  again  to- 
morrow morning,  at  seven  o'clock  P" 

"  He  is  coming,  if  you  feel  no  objection  to  it  P" 

"I  have  no  objection  to  make;  I  have  done 
with  objecting.  But  I  shotdd  like  to  have  the 
time  altered.  I  don't  look  my  best  in  the  early 
morning— I  have  bad  nights,  and  I  rise  haggard 
and  worn.  Write  him  a  note  this  evening,  and 
tell  liim  to  come  at  twelve  o'clock." 

"Twelve  is  rather  late,  under  the  circum- 
stances, for  you  to  be  seen  out  walking." 

"  I  have  no  intention  of  walking.  Let  him  be 
shown  into  the  parfoup— " 

Her  voice  died  away  in  silence,  before  she 
ended  the  sentence. 

"  Yes  P"  said  Captam  Wragge. 

"  And  leave  me  tdone  in  the  parlour  to  receive 
hhn.". 

"Ay!  ayP'  said  the  captaixt  ''I  under- 
stand. rU  be  out  of  the  way,  in  the  dining-room, 
while  he  is  here--and  you  can  come  and  tell  me 
about  it  when  he  has  gone." 

There  was  another  moment  of  silence. 


'^Is  there  no  way  but  tailing  you?"  sho 
asked,  suddenly.  "I  can  coBtr)^  myself  while 
he  is  with  me— but  I  can't  answer  for.  what  I 
may  say  or  do,  afterwards.  Is  there  no  other 
way?" 

"Plenty  of  ways,"  said  the  oaptain.  "Hm 
is  the  first  that  oooors  to  me.  Leave  the  Uind 
down  over  the  window  of  youi  room  up^staiiSy 
before  he  oomes.  iwill  go  out  on  the  beach^  and 
wait  tibeie  witiiin  ngki  of  the  house.  When  I 
see  him  come  out  i^^am,  I  wfll  look  at  the 
window.  If  he  has  said  nothing,  leave  the 
blind  down.  If  he  has  made  yrm.  an  offier^ 
draw  the  blmd  up.  The  signal  is  simplieity  it- 
self; WB  can^  misunderstand  each  other.  Look 
your  best  to-morrow!  Make  ssre  of  him,  my 
dear  girl-^make  sme  of  himv  if  yon  possibly 
can." 

Hehad  spcAen  loudenough  to  feel  certain  tiiat 
she  had  heiurd  him— b«t  no  answering  wordeame 
from  her.  The  dead  siieace  was  only  disturbed 
by  the  rustling  of  her  dress,  which  told  him  she 
had  risen  from  her  chair.  Her  shadowy  presence 
crossed  the  room  again ;  the  door  shut  softly— 
she  was  gone.  He  rang  the  bell  hurriedly 
for  the  lights.  The  servant  found  him  stand- 
ing close  at  the  window— looking  less  self-pos- 
s^sed  than  usual.  He  told  her  he  felt  a  little 
poorly,  and  sent  hee  to  the  cnpboaid  foe  the 
brandy. 


At  a  few  minutes  before  twelve,  the  next  day. 
Captain  Wragge  withdrew  to  his  post  of  observa- 
tion—concealing  himself  behind  a  fishing-boat 
drawn  up  on  the  beach.  Punctually  as  the 
hour  struck,  he  saw  Mr.  Nod  Vanstone  ap- 
proach North  Shingles,  and  open  the  garden 
gate.  When  the  house  door  had  closed  on  the 
visitor.  Captain  Wragge  settled  himself  coonfort- 
ably  against  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  lit  his 
cigar. 

He  smoked  for  half  an  hour— for  ten  minutes 
over  the  half-hour,  by  his  watch.  He  fimshed 
the  cigar  down  to  the  last  morsel  of  it  that  he 
could  hold  in  his  lips.  Just  as  he  had  thrown 
away  the  end,  the  door  opened  again ;  and  Nod 
Vanstone  came  out. 

The  captain  looked  up  instantly  at  Magdalen's 
window.  In  the  absorbing  exdtement  of  the 
moment,  he  counted  the  seconds.^  She  might  get 
from  the  parlour  to  her  own  room  in  less  than 
a  minute.  He  counted  to  thirty— and  no^ 
thing  happened.  He  counted  to  fifty— and 
nothing  happened.  He  gave  up  oountmg,  and 
left  the  boat  impatiently,  to  retuB  to  the 
house. 

As  he  took  his  first  step  forward-he  mwUm 
signal 

Tlie  blind  was  drawn  up. 

Cautiously  aseeu&ig  the  eminenoe  of  t^ 
beach.  Captain  Wragge  looked  towurds  Sea- 
View  Cottage,  before  he  showed  himself  on  the 
parade.  ^.  Nod  Vanstone  had  reached  home 
1  again :  he  was  just  entering  his  own  door. 
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''If  all  ycfta  money  was  offered  me  to  stand  in 
jonr  shoes/'  s^  the  capflaio,  looking  after  him 
— ^*rich  as  yon  are,  I  wouldn't  take  itr 


SM:ALL.BEKR  CHitONICLEa 

The  Smail-Beer  Chmnicler  in  his  lasi  report 
hiid  somethinf^  to  saj  on  the  subject  of  '*^0Qr 
Greatness/'  He  will  now,  with  permiMioD, 
veniufe  to  a^owh  a  topic  of  a  hnmUer  kind, 
and  ssy  a  word  or  two  about  otte  LmiMSfESB, 

In  sending  in  the  last  report  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  mak«,  the  Chronicler  felt  some  degree 
of  pride  and  elation.  It  was  his  business  to 
deal  with  what  we  know,  and  what  we  can  do; 
and,  in  the  main,  thin^  creditable  to  us,  and 
calculated  to  raise  v»  m  our  own  esteem,  were 
dwelt  on.  But  now  the  case  is  differonl,  and 
in  that  influential  examination  of  our  omBt 
condition  whieh  the  S.  B.  Chronicler  feels  it 
part  of  his  Amotion  to  midie,  it  beeomes  neees* 
sary  that  he  shonid  call  attention  to  some  ofthe 
tbinnt  wtric^  we  do  not  know,  or  which  we  can 
not  do,  and  pcrrhaps  to  some  matten  afeo  which 
are  not  entireljr  creditable  to  us,  or  calculated  to 
raise  into  additional  proimnenoe  that  bump  of 
self-esteem  which,  according  to  phrenolcmts, 
we  all  wear— a»  the  toad  wears  his  jew*— on 
the  tops  of  our  heads. 

What  unexplored  r^ons,  to  which  the  mind 
of  man' cannot  reach,  rise  up  dimly  in  one^s 
imagination  when  that  fnnetion  is  turned  towards 
a  oonsideratiott  of  the  things  that  we  do  not 
know  and  the  things  that  we  can  noi  do.  It 
would  be  to  little  purpose  to  dwell  on  them. 
The  worid  on  whose  outer  emst  we  tread,  the 
sky  that  we- look  on,  the  vast  space  with  those 
yast  globes  peopling  it  at  intervals — ^to  say  that 
we  know  little  of  these  things  is  to  speak  a 
trabm.  Is  anr  ol^ect  in  that  great  oolleetion 
of  objects  at  Kensmgton  calculated  materially 
to  increase  our  knowledge  of  all  those  square 
miles  of  furnace,  or  whatever  else,  which  lie 
between  us  and  Australia — not  as  the  crow  flies, 
but  as  the  mole  works  P  The  miner  who  should 
tunnel  his  way  from  here  to  Melbourne  in  a 
straight  Hue,  what  would  he  have  to  tell  us 
when  he  got  back  again?  Suppose  that  some 
aeronaut  were  to  get  away  into  regions 
where  the  earth's  attraction  was  no  longer  felt, 
and  could  not  get  back  again.  When  he  had 
drifted  long  enough  into  space,  where  would  he 
get  to  ?  The  man  would  die,  as  thought  and 
speculation  dk  when  they  get  too  fstt  from  eaith. 
The  tiwrught  which  is  wafted  too  high,  loses 
breath,  becomes  giddr,  and  can  live  no  longer 
away  from  the  mists  which  shroud  ns  here  below. 

Our  littleness  is  colossal.  Itwasbut  the  other 
^y  that  a  great  ascent  was  made  into  the  air, 
the  largest  bailoon  in  existence  being  inflated 
for  the  purpose.  The  travellers  who  made  that 
ascent  j^sed  fint  through  one  atmospbiRig  and 
l^en  another,  the  temperature  decreased,  in"* 
creased,  decreased  again.  The  influence  of  the 
sun  was  felt  less  and  more  by  turns,  l^e  clouds 
were  left  beneath,  and  the  slxadow  of  the  balloon 
was  seen  on  them  as  they  lay  below  it.  The  blue 
sky  wajrleft-^hat  is^  the  blue  sky  as  we  aeeit^ 


and  a  deep  bke,  deeper  than  Lapi»-Lazuli,  was 
all'  around.  And  now  the  breath  of  the  voyagers 
comes  thick  and  short,  their  finger-nuls  are 
dianged  in  colour,  their  pulses  quicken.  A  ter- 
rible situation,  an  awful  journey.  But  now 
comes  our  littleness  to  their  aid.  TI)e  tradi- 
tions of  a  lifetfme  surge  up  to  them,  like  a 
Deus  ex  machine  condng  the  wrong  way ;  the 
memories  of  civic  feasts  and  wholesome  mundane 
prnetioes,  nringle  with  their  glimpses  among  the 
clouds,  and  they  set  to  work  to  drink  a  series 
of  toasts  whicfa  would  have  astonished  the  echoes, 
if  there  had  been  any.  The  Queen,  the  Gas 
Company  by  whose  agency  the  balloon  was  in- 
flated, and  ror  aught  I  xnow,  the  Ladies,  and  the 
Volunteers,  were  drunk  in  quick  succession,  and 
down  comes  the  car  again  to  the  regions  of  taxes 
and  butcher^8<^ttis ! 

WellJ  These  gentlemen  were  right.  It 
would  not  do.  The  Lapis-Laeuli  around  and 
abovcf  the  shadow  of  their  vessel  on  the  wrong 
side-  of  the*  clouds,  and  1^  world  like  a  map 
spread  out  beneath  them,  were  too  much.  The 
toasts  were'  a  Hnk  with  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  with  public  companies,  and  the  common- 
placesr  of  earth,  and  there  was  health  and  safety 
m  them.  The  right  men  to  trust  themselves  in 
the  clouds,  depend  on  it,  are  the  men  who 
"  propose"  a  gas  company  when  they  get  there. 
Such  a  people  as  is  represented  by  tnese  gentle- 
men lauftched  into  space,  with  their  cryes  start- 
iog  out  of  their  heads,  their  nails  blue,  their 
hearts  paipitating,  and  in  this  condition  gasping 
out  lo^til  and  business-like  sentiments, -^such  a 
people  can  be  driven  with  reins  of  horsehair, 
provided  always  that  tlioee  reins  are  held  in 
gentlemanly  fingers,  andt^tat  the  political  coach- 
man has  a  *'  sumoient  stake  in  the  country." 

Thiv  curious  aeronautical  iliustration  of  our 
littleness  we  have  arrived  at,  while  discussing 
the  thinge  of  whieh  our  knowledge  is  small  or 
altogether  wanting.  But  for  instances  of  such 
ignoinnoe  there  is  little  need  that  we  should 
turn  our  thoughts  downward  to  the  earth's 
oentiB,  Of  upward  to  the  eternity  of  space. 
There  is  venr  near  to  us,  nay  bound  up  within 
everyone  of  us,  that  which  we  possess  without 
understandiBg  it,  that  which  absolutely  belongs 
to  us  and  concerning  which  we  know  notliiog — 
our  own  lives.  Where  does  that  vital  element 
reside?  What  is  it?  What  is  our  power  of 
thought,  our  will  f  When  I  take  this  pen  from 
this  paper  and  dip  it  in  the  inkstand,  I  know 
the  process  by  which  the  material  act  is  accom- 
plished^ I  know  that  certam  muscles  attached 
to  certain  bones  have  moved  my  Arm  by  that 
contraetile  power  which  is  inherent  in  them. 
But  how  was  the  order  conveyed  to  those 
muscles  to  act  ?  Again,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation it  is  necessary  ^t  I  «lK>uld  remember 
some  name,  some  date,  some  historical  incident, 
or  evon  a  tune.  At  firet  I  cannot  do  so,  but  at 
last,  after  ranaasking  my  memory  and  turning 
its  contents  over  and  over,  I  succeed  m  recalling 
what  is  wanted.  Who  can  tell  me  where  tliat 
storehouse  is,  where*  that  thing, whaievcr  it 
was,  was  registered  and  laid  up  till  wanted  P 
Impatient  of  -oigUtltoeaf  n^tjf^eyg^ipspects^ 
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BtmiBg  to  look  towards  a  light  that  blinds,  or  to 
gaze  into  a  darkness  that  bewilders,  the  smaller 
order  of  speculatiye  minds  are  read^  to  take  up 
with  all  sorts  of  theories  which  empirics  put  fortn 
as  capable  of  solving  difficulties  which  more  pa- 
tient and  more  humble  souls  acknowledge  to  be 
too  much  for  them.  Some  are  ready  to  msp— in 
their  desire  to  imoio^Bi  the  miserabiest  delu- 
sions, and  so  will  lend  themseWes  to  follies  which, 
but  for  their  blasphemous  pretensions,  one  could 
be  content  to  treat  with  silent  contempt. 

Any  attempt  to  report  on  the  exact  state  of 
our  public  constitution,  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  mention  of  so  remarkable  a 
symptom  as  the  spiritual  credulity  which  has  of 
late  years  manifested  itself  in  a  certain  portion 
of  the  communitjr. 

Between  the  viler  kinds  of  majg^etic  impos- 
ture, as  shown  in  pretended  cLurvoyuioe  and 
the  like,  and  the  more  recent  spiritualistio  de- 
ceptions, there  seems  some  affinity.  At  ail 
events,  what  Horatio  said  of  the  Kiuf^  of  Den- 
mark's funeral,  and  his  widow's  mamage,  will 
apply  here — ''it  followed  hard  upon."  The 
history  of  this  small  national  disease,  which 
happily  never  spread  very  far,  though  it  was, 
where  it  existed,  very  virulent,  is  told  in  a  dozen 
words.  Certain  persons,  with  a  view  to  their 
own  advancement  and  to  the  acquirement  of 
gain,  came  from  America  and  elsewhere,  giving 
themselves  out  as  able  to  hold  communication 
with  another  world,  and  also  to  be  the  media 
through  which  other  and  less  gifted  persons 
could  hold  intercourse  with  deceased  friends, 
and  others  whose  career  in  this  world  was 
ended.  The  persons  who  went  over  to  this 
faith  were  of  four  classes.  Eirst,  the  profes- 
sional charlatan, who  made  money  by  it;  secondly, 
the  amateur,  who  made  notoriety  by  it ;  thirdly, 
the  immense  class  who  half-consciously  and 
half-unconsciously  assisted  the  professional  or 
amateur  impostor;  lastly,  the  very  weak  and 
credulous,  whose  throats  and  powers  of  swallow- 
ing, were  large  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
brains  and  capabilities  of  discerning.  The  result 
of  this  combination  of  forces— or  of  weaknesses 
— may  be  easily  imagined.  The  professional 
medium,  as  representmg  class  No.  1,  makes  hay 
while  the  sunshines  (in  the  eyes  of  his  victims) ; 
the  amateur  medium,  representing  class  No.  2, 
becomes  a  remarkable  person,  gets  soon  com- 
mitted to  more  than  he  or  she  at  first  intended, 
and  goes  on  from  small  impostures  to  greater ; 
the  willing  self-deceivers  of  the  third  class  are 
ready  to  lend  themselves  to  anything  that  will 
keep  the  fiction  g[oing,  shutting  their  eyes 
tightly  to  everything  that  could  undeceive 
them ;  and  class  No.  4  goes  on  swallowing  and 
swallowing  more  and  more,  until  its  throat  be- 
comes a  perfect  cavern  of  size  and  profundity  to 
swallow  anything. 

Being  present  at  one  of  these  spiritual  sittings 
— which  I  attended,  less  with  the  expectation  of 
seeing  anything  wonderful  than  with  the  desire 
to  speak  with  some  authority  on  the  matter — I 
was  reauested  to  write  down  the  name  of  a  de- 
ceased triend,  introducing  it  among  other  names, 
seven  or  eight— any  names— people  I  knew, 


people  I  did  not  know.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
any  person  versed  in  the  laws  of  probability  would 
never  think  it  likely  that  I  should  put  the  name 
to  be  guessed,  fi  rst  on  the  list.  I  therefore  wrote 
the  name  of  mv  deceased  Mend— with  some  re- 
luctance—at the  top  of  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
under  it  I  wrote  six  or  seven  other  names,  John 
Robinson,  Thomas  Smith — ^whatnot.  About  the 
middle  of  my  list  I  inserted  the  name  of  a  public 
cliaracter  recently  dead,  a  name  known  to  every 
one,  the  name  of  a  person  whom  the  medium 
might  very  well  suppose  to  have  been  an  ac- 
Quaintance  of  my  own.  The  list  was  handed  to 
tne  medium,  who  glanced  down  it  and  gave  it 
back  to  me,  requesting  that  I  would  take  a 
pencil  and  go  down  the  list,  touching  each  name 
vriih  the  pencil  as  I  passed  it.  I  touched  the 
first  name,  that  of  mv  friend,  and  there  was  no 
response  from  the  table ;  I  touched  the  second, 
the  third,  and  still  silence ;  but  the  moment  my 
pencil  touched  the  name  which,  be  it  remem- 
oered,  was  the  only  name  on  the  paper  which  the 
medium  knew  to  be  that  of  a  deceased  pereoM, 
there  was  a  volley  of  raps :  so  confident  were 
the  spirits  that  this  was  the  name  I  bad  thought 
of.  One  instance  such  as  this,  is  as  good  as  a 
dozen.  But  I  may  add  that  the  professional 
gjentleman  who  failed  most  dismally  in  this  p«ur- 
ncular  and  in  every  particular  on  the  occasion 
in  question— who  could  succeed  in  nothing  when 
he  was  attentively  watched  by  &Ye  -persons 
seated  in  his  own  room  at  his  own  table :  of 
which  five  persons  the  writer  was  one,  the  Con- 
ductor of  this  journal  another,  and  M.  Robin  of 
the  Egyptian  Hall  a  very  dangerous  third — ^had 
been  trumpeted  about  IJondon  as  the  most  won- 
derful of  all  the  wonderful  mediums  ever  won- 
dered at. 

It  has  been  still  in  considering  the  things  that 
we  do  not  know,  that  we  have  stumbled  upon 
this  subject :  it  being  in  sheer  impatience  of  our 
littleness  in  knowlec&e  of  the  unreal  that  some 
of  us  have  lent  ourselves  to  this  miserable  non- 
sense—have believed  that  the  dead  could  be  sum- 
moned  from  their  solemn  rest  by  showmen,  and 
that  being  so  summoned  they  would  take  our 
uphobtery  into  their  confidence,  and  through  it 
reveal  the  most  preposterous  trifles. 

And  if  in  the  things  that  we  cannot  know, 
"  our  littleness"  is  conspicuous,  so  is  it  in  an 
eminent  degree  with  regard  to  the  things  that 
we  cannot  do.  All  that  mass  of  machineiy,  so 
marvdlous  in  its  power,  so  unerring  in  its  ac- 
curacy, which  shakes  the  very  girders  at  the 
Qreat  Exhibition— what  is  it  for  ?  To  carry  our 
bodies  from  place  to  place,  to  shift  us  hither  and 
thither  on  the  earth's  surface,  to  twist  the  lumps 
of  cotton-wool  into  strings,  and  then  plait  those 
strings  together,  till  a  web  is  made  with  which  w^ 
mav  cover  us.  It  can  plait  woollen  strings  to- 
gether as  well  as  cotton,  and  make  a  carpet  for 
our  feet.  It  can  lift  the  water  from  the  low- 
lying  lands,  and  drain  them  for  our  use.  It 
canl)ore  through  the  Alps,  or  carry  a  thought 
a  hundred  miles  in  an  electric  flash,  or  give  the 
fulness  (sometimes  the  emptiness)  of  a  mind  to 
the  world,  on  paper.  But  it  cannot  give  health, 
or  a  quiet  mind,  or  a  fair  exterior.    It  cannot 
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restore  sanity  to  the  deranged,  or  sight  to  the 
blind,  nor  can  it  banish  disease  and  death,  nor 
drive  crime  out  of  the  land.  It  cannot  annul 
the  past,  nor  undo  the  thing  once  done. 

But  "our  littleness"  has  many  developments 
besides  those  we  cannot  help  and  which  are 
beyond  our  control,  and  to  some  of  these  there 
is  blame  attaching  because  we  could  be  greater 
in  respect  of  them,  if  we  would.  I  was  present 
on  a  recent  occasion  at  the  Crystal  Palace  when 
the  "  Share  Clubs,"  as  they  are  called,  held  one 
of  their  Sunday  meetings  there.  Any  attempt 
to  turn  the  resources  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
as  a  place  of  innocent  Sunday  recreation,  to 
account,  is  worthy  of  record.  The  favour 
seemed,  however,  to  have  been  conceded  some- 
what under  protest.  The  children  were  ad- 
mitted to  their  play ^und,  but  all  the  to js  were 
locked  up.  There  is  one  amusement  and  one 
ody  whidi  has  ever  been  the  great  Sunday 
stronghold  of  our  poorer  classes,  and  which 
seems  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time  to 
come.  To  link  themselves  together  in  couples 
and  walk  with  a  slow  and  measured  step  in 
total  silence,  is  the  sport  in  (question,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  my  Sunday  visit  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  this  diversion  was  being  kept  up  with 
great  spirit.  This  Sunday  walk  re<}uires  to  be 
registered  as  a  remarkable  institution  in  this 
country.  A  young  man  is  considered  to  have 
made  his  final  choice,  when  once  it  is  said 
of  him  that  he  has  "  walked"  with  Mary  Anne. 
It  is  a  solemnity  approached  with  very  great 

fravity  and  a  deep  sense  of  its  importance,  by 
oth  the  parties.  An  assignation  is  made  at  a 
street  comer,  and  here  George  or  Mary  Anne, 
whosoever  gets  first  to  the  ground,  spends 
the  time  that  elapses  before  the  arrival  of  the 
other  party  to  the  contract,  in  chewing  a  straw 
or  sucking  a  parasol  handle,  according  to  the 
sex  of  the  individual.  Some  wrigglings  an- 
nounce the  moment  when  the  beloved  object 
has  hove  in  sight.  Neither  beloved  object,  how- 
ever, looks  at  the  other;  but,  having  shaken 
hands  very  stiffly  and  glanced  up  the  street  and 
down  the  street,  both  stand  for  a  short  time 
apparently  in  some  indecision  what  to  do  next. 
This  state  of  things  ends  in  desperation  on  the 

{>art  of  George,  who  suddenly  turns  about  and 
looks  out  his  right  elbow.  Manr  Anne  attaches 
herself  to  the  proffered  limb,  and  off  they  march. 
From  that  moment  the  affair  is  concluded,  and 
Geoi^e  and  Mary  Anne  are  held  to  be  affianced. 
A  great  deal  was  done  in  this  way  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Sunday,  the  fourth  of  Aueust; 
but  for  those  who  were  too  young  to  walk,  or 
who  had  already  walked,  there  was  mighty 
little  amusement.  True,  the  gymnasium  was 
accessible— probably  because  it  was  impossible 
to  render  it  otherwise  without  rooting  it  up  from 
the  ground;  and  every  facility  was  afforded  to 
the  company  for  turning  themselves  topsy- 
turvy immecuately  after  dinner,  or  for  haneing 
with  their  heads  downward  till  they  were  black 
in  the  face ;  but  here  the  line  was  drawn.  "  To 
the  Boats,"  was  inscribed  at  the  entrance  of  one 
path,  but  when  you  had  pursued  the  path  to  the 
water's  edge,  the  boats  were  found  to  have  been 


cunningly  removed  to  the  centre  of  the  lake, 
where  nobody  but  a  good  swimmer  who  could 
pick  a  padlock,  and  row  without  oars,  could  get 
at  them.  "To  the  Cricket-ground,"  said  another 
inscription ;  but  there  was  no  cricket  when  one  got 
there.  And  the  auoit-ground  was  destitute  of  those 
rings  of  iron  which  are  rather  an  important  in- 
gredient in  the  game.  Now,  surely  "our  little- 
ness" comes  out  rather  here.  What  possible  harm 
could  there  have  been  in  allowing  the  perfectly 
well-behaved  persons  who  visited  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  the  Sunday  of  which  I  speak,  to  have 
had  some  few  of  the  resources  of  the  place  left 
at  their  disposal  P  If  any  one  strong  enough 
to  use  the  gymnasium  swings  were  at  liberty  to 
do  so,  why  lock  up  the  see-saws  and  the  merry- 
go-rounds  from  the  weak  remainder  of  the  com- 
pany ?  What  harm  in  allowing  those  persons, 
who  were  to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers, 
gazing,  horror-struck,  at  the  antediluvian  mon- 
sters—- what  harm  in  allowing  them  a  little  row 
on  the  lake  ? 

In  that  Great  Building  at  Kensington  "our 
littleness"  comes  out,  in  some  respects,  as  well 
as  our  greatness.  Was  nothing  consigned  to 
the  back  settlements  which  might,  with  advan- 
tage, have  taken  the  place  of  that  Toy  Trophy, 
with  its  rocking-horses  and  croc^uet-hammers  ? 
One  first-class  situation  is  occupied  by  a  stall 
ornamented  with  "  breadths"  of  alpaca,  of  dif- 
ferent colours.  The  candles  have  it  all  their  own 
way  in  another  specially  conspicuous  place,  where 
they  are  arranged  with  a  symmetrical  ludicrous- 
ness  terrible  to  behold.  These  "trophies" 
are,  generally  speaking,  very  poor  and  paltry 
affairs.  The  word,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
means  "  something  shown  or  treasured  up  in 
proof  of  victory."  What  sort  of  victories  are 
proclaimed  here  ?  There  is  one  trophy  where  the 
victory  is  over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  where 
the  spoils  are  turned  into  peaceful  fur-tippets ; 
and  one  there  is,  consisting  of  all  sorts  of  useful 
and  homely  wares,  gathered  together  and  brought 
into  one  oond  of  union,  with  this  beautiful 
and  mysterious  inscription  fiourishinff  above  it : 
"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam. 
Survey  our  Empire,  and  behold  our  Home  1" 
There  is  something  of  littleness,  again,  in  the 
crowds  about  the  jewellery-cases.  It  is  less 
the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  jewels  that  draws 
the  numerous  gazers,  than  the  wretched  thought 
of  the  money  they  are  worth,  or  perhaps  the 
even  smaller  thought  of  the  wonderfully  good 
society  those  trinkets  are  going  into.  What 
curiosity,  what  interest  docs  this  consideration 
awaken  1  And  so  the  Jewel-cases  with  their 
hideous  silver  cups  and  presentation  candle- 
sticks in  the  same  ill-used  metal,  are  thronged : 
and  close  by,  in  the  Russian  Court,  the  bronze 
groups,  which  as  works  of  art  are  second 
to  nothing  in  the  place,  are  neglected  and  passed 
by.  The  bronzes  will  be  purchased,  perhaps, 
by  people  of  taste,  but  one  cannot  depend  on 
tneir  gomg  into  the  best  society ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  jewels  will  blaze  at  dinner- 
tables  in  Mayfair,  and  at  balls  in  Belgravia — 
what  a  thought ! 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  develop. 
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ments  of  "oar  Uttleness"  are  those  connected 
with  the  proceedings  of  wliat  ie  called  the 
fi^ionable  world.  There  seems  reason  to 
apprehend  brain-fiofteninff  in  this  large  portion 
of  the  coHununitj.  Tne  littleness  of  the 
changes  they  sore  eomtinuallf  making  in  their 
code  of  laws  is  so  microscopic,  that  to  pay  due 
attention  to  them  m\u(t  be  aeriously  injurious 
to  the  mssM  healtL  Their  sumptuary  and 
other  laws  are  aU  of  a  hair-breadth  natuxe, 
which  it  must  be  extremely  wearing  to  study 
continually.  It  is  not  only  the  case,  as  every 
one  has  observed,  that  "  Society "  is  con- 
atantlj.  altering  the  site  on  which  it  takes  its 
exercise  from  one  alley  of  the  national  play- 
ground to  another.  It  goes  further  than  this, 
md  directs  at  what  pairtieiilar  inch  of  sround 
you  Mee  to  turn,  and  saatkA  out  a  rubiccn  beyond 
whidi  it  is  ruin  to  pass.  I  am  told  by  trnat- 
Wiorthy  agents  whom  I  em{^y,  that  similar  mi- 
erofloopic  changes  are  continually  making  in 
the  costume  worn  by  this  same  "  Society,"  so 
that  a  gentleman  will  be  oUiged  to  have  a  new 
coat  when  Jie  does  not  want  one,  becanae  the 
fftrment  he  prized  enotmonsly  a  month  ago  has 
become  obsolete,  owing  to  a  sudden  rise  or  fail 
in  buttons ;  or  because  some  individual  whom 
"  Society"  looks  up  to,  has  chosen  to  have  hU 
coat-tails  cut  "ail  round  about"  like  the  poor  old 
woman  in  the  nursery  rhyme.  Minute  altera- 
tiona,  too,  I  am  informed,  take  place  in  the 
colour  of  "Society's"  gloves ;  at  one  time  they 
must  be  lavender,  at  another  pale  drab,  and  at 
another  straw«coloared.  Ladies,  too,  I  am  given 
to  understand,  are  also  muok  addicted  to  these 
small  alterations  in  their  manners  and  customa. 
They  will  not  only  change  the  place  where  they 
disport  themselves,  but  the  hour,  and  even  the 
hat  under  which  they  shelter  themselves.  And 
in  this  last  particular  they  are  even  above  4dl 
consideration  of  vanity,  any  young  lady«— "in 
Society^' — ^being  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
lay  aside  a  hat  which  is  becoming  to  her^  and 
assume  one  hideously  unbecoming,  if  Society's 
bidding  urffe  that  course  as  imperative.  Nay« 
there  would  appear  to  be  even  more  remark- 
able changes  yet  to  which  these  dodle  crea- 
tures are  ready  to  :aubmit;  and  it  has  reached 
me  from  a  special  source  that  of  late  it  has 
become  the  custom  to  chaoge  not  only  the 
objects  by  which  a  fair  creature's  face  is  sur- 
rounded out  the  face  itself  which  it  has  be- 
come fashionable  to  tint  to  the  popular  shade 
of  the  instant.  Having  bad.my  attention  directed 
to  this  matter,  I  felt  called  upon  to  investigate 
it  myself,  aud  I  muat  acknowledge  that  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  there  was  unquestionably  a 
remaskable  uniformity  of  compiexion  amoog 
many  ladiss,>and  also  that  the  shade  was  one  1 
had  never  obaorvcd  in  nature— some  ladies,  who 
had  |irobably  catber  lost  their  "  eye  for  colour," 
weanng  faces  of  a. pale  mauve  coiQur,  and  some 
having  gone  .to  wock  at  lips,  eyebvow^,  and  so 
forth,  to  suohpurpose  that  it  was  plain  they  looked 
npon  their  cotrntenanoes  underneath,  as  a  kind  of 
roughaketeh  orrudomentary  outline  and  substruc- 
ture, on  which  to  build,  according  to  their  own 
fancy  and  genins.  Nor  is  this.all  Among  both 


ladies  and  gentlemen  in  "  Society"  there  exist 
phrases  and  modes  of  speech  which  are  as  liable  to 
alteration  as  the  length  of  a  coat-tail  or  the  odour 
of  a  nose.  Thus  it  will  happen  that  on  a  certain 
day  and  at  a  certain  hour  the  edict  goes  forth  that 
in  acknowledgment  of  all  services  whateoever  the 
word  "Thanks"  shall  be  used;  and  thai  when 
sueh  aervioes  are  to  be  rejected  the  form  of 
speech  shall  be,  "No.  Thanks."  From  the 
moment  of  the  issue  of  this  command,  no  one 
"in  Society"  is  ever  heard  to  say  "Thank yon," 
and  that  poor  nuaecable  old  expreesion  of  gra- 
titude is  lianded  o?er  to  the  vulgar  herd  whose 
coat-tails  are  of  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  lengths, 
and  whose  faces  are  of  all  sorts  of  ridiculouB 
natural  colours.  I  also  gather  from  thoee  per« 
sons  in  my  employment  wnom  I  secrete  on  chairs 
in  the  Park,  and  in  other  localitiea  where  they 
can  be  on  the  look-out,  that  th&«  aie  certain 
phrases  in  continual  use,  of  a  wholly  unmtelli- 
gible  sort,  but  which  Society  is  bound  by  its 
^utility  to  r^eat  on  all  occasions,  possible  and 
UBpossihle.  The  first  of  these  is,  "Don't  you 
know,"  and  the  second  is,  "  That  sort  oi  thing." 
These  two  expressions  are  dragged  in,  pushed 
in,  puUed  in,  and  generally  so  innumanly  tousled 
and  knocked  about,  that  it  is  a  maryel  they  hold 
together ;  one  of  my  informers  assures  me  that  a 
certain  gentleman,  who  was  asked  how  he  and  the 
party  he  belonged  to  were  going  to  Goodwood 
Baces,  was  het^  to  answer,  "  Going  over,  don't 
you  know,  in  an  omnibva,  and  that  iort  tfthimg" 

I  trust  my  official  exertions  will  not  become 
subject  to  disparagement  in  consequence  of 
my  frankly  owning  that  I  have  been  hitherto 
unable  to  ascertain  who  gives  these  laws,  or 
how  they  are  promulgated.  It  may  be  that  there 
is  some  Social  Parliament  which  holds  midnight 
meetings,  at  which  all  such  matters  are  ais- 
cussed,  and  where  honourable  members  inform 
the  House  that  a  snob  has  been  seen  in  stone- 
coloured  gloves,  and  it  is  necessary  that  even 
at  that  late  hour  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  committee,  and  act  on  so  fearful  an 
emergency. 

There  is  one  very  different  detail  of  littleness, 
worth  a  moment's  mention  in  conclusion. 

Some  years  since,  it  happened  that  certain 
persons,  with  the  idea  of  catering  for  the  public 
amusement,  discovered  and  brought  to  this  me- 
tropolis an  unhappy  monster,  such  as,  in  the 
course  of  the  accidents  to  which  Nature  is 
liable,  will  from  time  to  time  come  into  beii^ 
and  remain  in  the  world,  a  blemish  upon  fair 
creation.  The  particular  monster  was  some 
mixture  of  a  terrible  baboon  and  the  lowest 
type  of  savage  humanity,  a  humiliating  link 
with  the  brutes,  a  creature  which,  tliough  of 
the  female  sex,  was  bearded  like  a  man,  or 
like  a  goat,  or  what  not  ?  They  called  it  Julia 
Pastrana. 

Now  I  have  not  only  to  secord  that  thisthing 
while  alive  was  shown  among  us,  and  Uiat  in  a 
civilised  country  it  was  paraoed  about  and  ad* 
vertised  in  order  that  nobody  who  was  morbidly 
disposed  might  bse  a  chance,  and  that  there 
were  found  people  to  respond  to  the  i^peal  of  the 
advertisers,  out,  still  worse;  when  most 
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fttllf  ibis  poor  thiiu?  died,  tbere  w«re  people 
foiind  vho  still  loo£ed  upon  its  carcase  as  a 
property,  who  stuffsd  or  pFcaerved  it  in  toiDe 
way  known  to  tja^naselves,  and  broa^t  it 
here  a^^,  gbaatiy  and  dead,  stuok  it  in  an 
attitude  dreraed  up  like  a  daneei;,  and  sbovred 
it  nncbecked—not  in  a  miserable  booth  at  a 
fair,  not  in  the  baek  regioorof  Bethnal-green 
or  Whiiaehapel,  but  in  the  best  part  of  this 
gceat  and  elvitifled  oity^at  the  best  season  of  the 
year  1S63,  when  London  was  especially  full  of 
coltiTated  and  educated  persons.— Some  little- 
ness in  tlas,  somewhere  ? 


THE  MURDER  OP  THE  SHEAS. 

Ih  1831,  a  man  naned  Gorman  rented  a 
farm  among  the  wild  mountains  of  Tipperary, 
from  the  Sheas,  and  the  Sheas  rented  it  from 
somebody  else.  They  were  not  satisfied  with 
Gorman  for  a  tenant,  but  ejected  him  in  the 
winter  quarter.  Gorman  vowed  to  be  revenged. 
He  was  in  appearance  the  ideal  of  a  bold  and 
ferocious  viUun;  he  was  gigantic  in  stature, 
with  large  features,  ferocious  eyes,  a  mouth 
like  a  wild  beast,  altogether  a  face  hardly 
human,  except  for  a  look  of  diabolical  cuDuisg 
which  was  its  nrevailin^  expression.  No  sooner 
was  he  ejectea  from  his  holding,  than  he  joined 
one  Mayer,  the  chief  of  a  gang  of  ruffians 
who  .were  the  teiaror  of  the  oountry  round 
iJaowt,  and  had  perpetrated  all  manner  of 
atrocities,  but  jostice  iiad  nev^yet  been  roused 
against  them.  Mayer  promised  Gorman  to 
revenge  him  upon  the  Sheas,  for  the  insult  they 
had  put  upon  him.  The  Sheas  were  quite 
aware  that  there  wasievtl  intended  against  tnem, 
for  they  laid  in  a  quanta^ty  of  arms  andammuni- 
tioQ,  and  fortified  their  house.  All  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  quite  aware  that  jmschief  was 
brewing,  but  it  jiefver  entered  into  the  head  of 
any  one  to  apply  for  |urotectiQn  to  the  lawful 
authorities. 

There  was  a  small  miserable  public-house  of 
9?il  xepuie,  amongst  the  mountains,  kept  by  a 
man  named  Kelly  and  his  wife.  It  was  much 
frequented  bv  Mayer  and  his  guig.  Kelly  was 
in  league  with  the  gang;  his  wife  was  a  dark 
silent  woman,  accustomed  to  deeds  of  violence, 
and  to  look  xufBans  in  the  face  overy  day.  She 
had  the  reputation  of  having  been  an  "  uiifortu- 
nate  woman"  before  she  married  Kelly,  and  they 
did  not  live  eomfortahly  tocher.  On  Mond&j 
night,  the  20th  of  November,  1821,  Mayer  came 
to  £eU/s  house,  and  going  into  an  inner  xoom 
bc^9aiii  to  melt  some  lead  and  cast  bullets  in  a 
mould.  Mrs.  Kelly  knew  they  were  to  kill  the 
Sheas.  She  had  a  eonsin  who  was  servant 
to  the  Sheas.  Moved  by  a  blind  emotion  of 
oompassion  she  went  up  to  Mayer  and  bef^ed 
him  n«t  to  harm  the  Sheas.  He  did  not 
o»dy,  b«t  went  on  with  his  work.  Whilst 
Mxs.  Kelly  was  trying  to  get  some  word  out 
of  >him,  a  young  woman  entered  the  outer 
voom,  aamea  Kate  Mnhaly.  Sbue  was  Mrs. 
Kelly's  eouain,  who  Hved  with  the  Sheas  as 
servant :  she  had  been  marned  some  months,  and 
was  esfootifli;  her  fiut  eoAfinement.   M  soon 


as  Mayer  saw  who  it  was,  he  left  his  bullets  and 
came  forward  to  speak  to  her ;  they  were  old 
acquaintances.  Mayer,  on  her  entrance,  had 
become  quite  pleasant  and  lively,  and  made  him- 
self, as  agreeable  as  he  knew  how.  Poor  Kate 
Muhaly,  a  simple  sort  of  girl,  thought  no  harm 
of  him,  and  became  very  communicative.  Mayer 
wanted  to  ascertain  whether  the  Sheas  were  well 
on  (their  ^fuard,  and  what  means  of  defence  they 
had  provided  ?  This  important  information  Kate 
Muhaly  gave,  without  any  suspicion  of  the  nus- 
chief  she  was  doing.  She  told  him  everything 
he  wanted  to  know,  about  the  liouse,  the  num- 
ber of  the  family,  the  arms  they  possessed,  and 
everything  they  would  have  wished  to  keep  from 
the  knowledge  of  their  enemies ;  but  how  could 
a  poor  good  girl  suspect  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
her  own  cousin's  friend,  of  a©y  evil  intention  in 
asking  questions?  At  last,  after  Mayer  had 
learned  all  he  wanted,  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
pleasant  laughing  and  joking,  enlivened  bv  acup 
of  tea  and  a  drop  of  whisky^  Kate  Muhaly  took 
her  leave,  andxetumed  home.  When  she  was 
gone,  Mrs.  Kelly  again  entreated  Mayer  not  to 
take  away  any  hfe,  or  at  any  rate  to  nromise  he 
would  not  harm  her  cousin,  Kate  MuDaly ;  this 
Mayer  readily  promised ;  he  desired  Mrs.  Kelly 
to  ieel  easy,  for  that  no  ill  should  come  to  her 
cousin.  He  said  this,  for  fear  she  should  give 
any  warning  to  save  her  cousin,  and  so  put  the 
Sheas  on  their  guard.  That  very  night  Mrs. 
Kelly  was  unable  to  sleep,  for  thinking  of  Mayer 
and  the  miachief  he  was  evidently  meaning.  She 
did  not  know  mien  it  was  to  be,  but  ahe  was  too 
anxious  to  sleep.  She  did  not  dare  to  apeak  to 
her  husband,  for  he  was  in  lea^e  with  Mayer 
and  his  gang.  When  he  was  asleep,  Mrs.  Kelly 
rose  softlv,  and  wn^ping  herself  in  his  coat, 
went  softly  out  of  the  noujse  and  took  her  way 
to  Mayer's  cottage.  It  was  a  fine  night  for  the 
time  of  year,  and  there  was  a  moon.  When 
she  reached  tiie  door  x)f  Mayer's  cottage,  she 
heard  a  number  of  voices  in  eager  consultation. 
Suddenly  the  door  opened.  Mrs.  Kelly  crouched 
behind  some  bushes ;  if  she  had  been  seen,  she 
would  certainly  have  been  murdered  without 
hesitation;  as  it  was,  the  party  passed  on  in 
half*military  array,  without  suspecting  that  they 
were  watched.  She  distinctly  saw  and  recog- 
nised eight  of  the  ,gang ;  they  were  all  armeo, 
and  one  of  them  eacried  two  liji^ted  pieces  of  turf, 
which  he  kept  alive  by  blowmg  upon  them  from 
time  to  time.  ^Irs.  Aelly  then  understood  the 
nature  of  the  mischief  they  were  intending. 
Scarcely  able  to  stand  for  terror,  she  neverthe- 
less oontinued  to  follow  them  at  a  distance,  over 
fields  and  fences  and  broken  ground,  until  she 
ceaobed  a  hill  which  overlookea  the  glen  where 
the  farmstead  of  the  Sheas  stood,  and  whence 
she  could  see  everything.  She  was  not  without 
a  hope  that  Mayer  would  still  keep  his  word 
about  aparing  her  cousin.  Suddenly  a  bright 
light  burst  £rom  the  thatch  of  the  farm-bouse ; 
another  flame  broke  out  on  the  opposite  side ; 
the  house  was  enveloped  in  flames,  and  t  he  whole 
glen  was  lighted  up  in  the  glare.  Shrieks,  crie^ 
entreaties  for  mercy,  rose  from  the  burning  house 
-^shrieks  and  cries\hat  were  responded  to  oy  veils 
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of  laughter  and  demoniac  exultation ;  the  mur- 
derers had  secured  all  the  doors,  and,  veil  armed, 
had  posted  themselves  round  the  house  to  drive 
back  any  who  should  trjr  to  escape.  They 
mocked  the  shrieks  of  their  victims ;  they  danced 
wildly  about,  in  ferocious  excitement ;  and  let 
off  their  guns  into  the  flames.  ^  There  were 
seventeen  liuman  beiuM  shut  up  in  the  Sheas* 
house;  they  were  well  armed,  and  provided 
with  ammunition,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  made  any  effort  to  fire  on  their  enemies 
from  the  windows,  or  to  sell  their  lives  dearly : 
paralysed  with  terror,  they  had  only  the  blind 
mstinct  of  trying  to  get  out,  all  of  them  by  the 
same  door.  They  struggled,  fought,  and  impeded 
each  other,  like  rats  in  a  burning  barn,  ana  were 
found  next  momine'  piled  up  behind  the  front 
door,  an  entandea  olackened  heap  of  what 
had  once  been  human  beings — a  confused  and 
horrible  pile.  One  pitiful  incident  came  to  lisht 
of  the  events  of  that  night.  Poor  Kate  MuhSy, 
whose  indiscretion  had  oeen  the  immediate  cause 
of  all,  was,  as  we  have  said,  near  her  confine- 
ment. The  scorching  heat  and  wild  affright 
brought  on  premature  labour.  When  she  felt 
the  first  pains,  she  dragged  herself  to  a  wash- 
house,  where  there  was  a  large  tub  of  water. 
As  soon  as  the  child  was  bom,  she  plun^d  the 
little  thin^  into  the  tub,  holding  its  head  above 
water  so  that  it  might  breathe.  In  the  morn- 
ing her  body  was  found,  with  the  arm  that  had 
held  the  child,  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  tub. 
Tlie  poor  little  baby  had  been  burned  too. 

The  building  had  burned  rapidly;  the  roof 
had  fallen  in,  and  the  shrieks  and  groans  were 
silent,  when  assistance  came.  The  glare  of  the 
flames,  and  the  noise  of  the  shouting,  and  the 
firing  of  the  guns,  were  seen  and  heard  to  a  great 
distance.  Philip  Dillon,  the  nearest  farmer, 
suspected  at  once  what  was  going  on,  and 
called  his  labourers  and  servants,  gave  them 
arms,  and  led  them  himself  towards  tne  Sheas' 
dwelling,  intending  to  help  them ;  but  he  came 
too  late.  The  murderers  were  still  on  the 
ground,  but,  as  the  party  drew  near,  the  roof 
fell  in,  and  no  more  shrieks  were  heard.  Philip 
Dillon  and  his  party  were  inferior  in  numbers  to 
Mayer  and  his  gang,  and  neither  party  wished  to 
attack  the  other.  Mayer  drew  his  men  off,  but 
not  before  a  cow-boy  m  Dillon's  party  who  was 
brother  to  one  of  Shea's  servants  had  advanced 
near  enough  to  recognise  Gorman  quite  dis- 
tinctly ;  he  was  with  tlie  gang  enjoyiuj?  his  re- 
venge, and  makmg  his  companions  laugh  by 
mimicking  the  shrieks  of  the  victims.  On  their 
road  they  passed  close  to  the  place  where  the 
miserable  Mrs.  Kelly  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
still  alive,  and  sensible  of  the  horrors  she  had 
witnessed.  She  found  her  way  home,  and  did 
not  say  a  word  to  her  husband.  The  cow-boy 
went  to  rouse  up  the  poor  old  woman,  his 
mother,  to  tell  her  of  his  brother's  fate.  As 
soon  as  she  had  a  little  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  hearing  it,  she  laid  her  commands  on 
him  to  keep  silence  lest  the  same  doom  should 
come  upon  them  too. 

Next  morning  the  news  of  what  had  happened 
spread  rapidly;  the  whole  county  gathered  iu 


crowds ;  the  police  were  on  the  alert ;  but  not 
a  trace  of  the  murderers  could  be  found.  The 
cow-boy  held  his  peace.  Philip  Dillon  and  bis 
men  declared  they  had  not  come  near  enough  to 
recognise  any  one.  Mrs.  Kelly  was  examined 
before  the  magistrates,  but  declared  she  knew 
nothing. 

An  immense  reward  was  offered  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  murderers,  but  for  a  year  and  a 
half  all  the  researches  of  government  were  in 
vain.  The  spot  where  the  horrors  had  been 
transacted,  was  shunned  as  an  accursed  spot ;  bat 
nobody  would  help  to  denounce  the  perpetrators 
of  the  horrible  crbne.  Mary  Kelly,  who  had  wit- 
nessed everything,  led  a  haunted  life ;  the  recol- 
lection of  what  she  had  seen,  was  more  horrible 
than  the  sight  of  the  reality.  She  could  not  rest 
in  her  bed,  but  arose  night  after  night,  to  walk 
round  the  blackened  ruins  of  Shea's  farm-house, 
which  had  a  horrible  attraction  for  her.  She  spoke 
to  no  one,  but  wandered  about,  too  miserable  to 
live,  and  afraid  to  die.  Her  mind  began  to  gire 
way  under  her  horrible  secret.  She  believed 
that  her  cousin  Kate  Muhaly,  holding  her  baby 
in  her  arms,  was  constantly  haunting  her  and  up- 
braiding her  for  not  bringing  the  murderers  to 
justice.  At  last,  unable  to  bear  her  misery  any 
longer,  she  revealed  the  secret  to  her  priest  in 
confession.  He  urged  her  to  inform  the  magis- 
trates;  but  it  required  all  his  authority,  and  long 
exercise  of  it,  before  he  could  succeed.  She  was 
a  woman  of  great  firmness,  and  would  endure 
any  torture  sooner  than  turn  "  informer."  At 
last  the  priest's  words  and  the  desire  to  ffive 
rest  to  the  soul  of  her  cousin,  prevaUcd. 
Mary  Kelly  went  to  Captain  Despard,  a  magis- 
trate, and  told  him  all  she  knew  about  the 
murder  of  the  Sheas.  Mayer,  Gorman,  and  all 
the  gang,  were  arrested,  brought  to  trial,  con- 
victed, and  executed. 

We  wish  we  could  add  what  became  of  Mary 
Kelly,  but  we  do  not  know.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned that  an  immense  reward  had  been  offered 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  murderers;  but 
whether  Mary  Kelly  took  the  money  or  not,  ia 
not  recorded.  Amid  the  annals  of  Irish  crime 
and  outrage,  the  murder  of  the  Sheas  bears 
away  the  palm  for  atrocity. 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  STARS  AND 
STRIPES. 

M.  Maubice  Sand,  son  of  Madame  Dudevant, 
had  the  fortune  to  travel  in  the  United  States,  last 
summer,  with  Prince  Napoleon  and  the  Princess 
Clotilde.  He  was  picked  up  in  the  prince's  yacht 
at  Algiers,  and,  having  accepted  an  invitation  to 
accompany  the  prince  and  princess  to  Lisbon, 
remained  with  them  in  their  subsequent  ex- 
tended joumeyings  in  America.  Aner  many 
stoppages  and  excursions,  he  arrived  wita 
them  at  New  York,  where  M.  Sand  landed 
with,  as  he  says,  a  pair  of  eyes  and  ears,  bat 
with  no  great  pretensions  to  wisdom  or  powers 
of  discernment.  He  describes  in  a  fragmentary 
style  what  he  saw  and  heard,  and  leaves  his 
readers  to  make  their  own  deductions. 

M.  Sand's  attention,  after  he  had  landed  at 
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New  York,  was  first  attracted,  wliile  drivinf 
through  BroadwaT,  by  "  the  Monument,"  which 
was  hunff  with  black  and  white  flass,  in  addi- 
tion to  uie  national  emblems,  that  nave  eyeiy- 
where  adorned  the  city  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.  He  asked  the  meaning  of 
these  foneral  symbols,  and  was  told  that  the 
conntry  was  wearing  mourning  for  her  children 
who  were  killed  at  Sull  Run. 

«  But  I  thought  Bull  Run  was  a  victory  P" 
"  Oh  no,  it  was  a  prudent  retreat." 
This  seemed  to  the  travellers  rather  a  sorrow- 
ful awakening  from  the  dream  of  triumph  which 
had  been  previously  trumpeted  in  the  ^ew  York 
journals. 

Some  days  later,  M.  Sand  found  all  the  public 
edifices  of  X^ew  York  illuminated,  and  the  popu- 
lation keeping  holiday  in  the  streets.  Fkgs  and 
lighted  torches  were  being  carried  about  by  girls 
decked  out  with  ribbons  and  flowers.  The  fire- 
men were  out  with  their  engines,  brilliant  with 
red,  white,  and  blue  lamps^the  Union  colours 
— the  militia  was  under  arms  with  a  band  at  its 
head.  Music,  dancing,  and  drinking  were  every- 
where. What  can  all  these  exclamations  mean  P 
— "  Where  are  they  P"  "  Are  they  coming  ?" 
Who  P  What  P  Is  it  the  celebration  of  an- 
other victory  P  Has  there  been  a  repetition  of 
Bull  RanP  No;  here  they  come:  hurrah! 
Long  live  the  volunteers  of  the  Sixth  Regiment ! 
It  was  the  return  of  the  vanquished  soldiers 
from  the  Potomac.  Strange  indeed!  An  ova- 
tion to  a  band  of  runaways ! 

The  business  of  enlistment  seems  to  be  carried 
on  (or  seems  to  have  been,  when  it  was  carried 
on)  with  about  as  much  seriousness  as  a  show  at 
a  £ur.  Here  is  a  description  of  a  recruiting- 
officer  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of 
noble  defenders  of  their  country.  The  scene 
was  a  tent,  adorned  with  warlike  ornaments.  A 
person  attired  in  black  clothes  like  a  gentleman, 
out  acting  like  a  mountebank,  having  sacceeded 
by  means  of  a  trumpet  in  drawing  a  large  crowd 
around  him,  began  thus  to  announce  his  busi- 
ness :  "  Make  haste,  for  there  are  not  more  than 
twenty  places  left !  Just  see  now,  how  I  dress 
my  soldiers,"  producing  at  the  same  time  two 
fellows  whom  ne  used  as  advertisements,  clothed 
in  a  fantastic  Zouave  costume.  '*  Food,  wash- 
ing, and  clothes,  and  twelve  dollars  for  pocket- 
money  !"  His  eloquence  prevailing  on  some  of 
the  crowd,  they  entered  tne  tent  and  enlisted, 
and  were  marched  off  immediately,  flags  flying 
and  drums  beating. 

What  a  strange  country!  exclaims  M.  Sand. 
If  among  all  these  adventurers,  whose  only 
dream  is  of  dollars,  or  if  among  those  poor 
volunteers  who  are  satisfied  if  tney  can  get 
food  and  clothing  for  three  months,  there  should 
be  any  true  patriots,  what  steadiness  of  faith 
and  devotion  must  they  need  to  overcome  the 
disgust  inspired  by  these  ridiculous  affectations 
of  enthusiasm  I 

The  names  of  the  recently-formed  corps  are 
phicarded  everywhere :  sometimes  accompanied 
oy  pictures,  which  connoisseurs  of  military  cos- 
tumes behold  with  amazement.  Thereare  German 


sharp-shooters,  English  volunteers,  Scotch  rifles, 
Garioaldians,  Swiss  cavahry,  the  guards  of  La- 
fayette, American  chasseurs.  The  so-called  uni- 
form of  the  remainder  is  made  np  of  bits  of 
each  of  the  others.  The  corps  wnieh  is  pre- 
eminently the  favourite,  is  the  Zouave.  Every- 
thing is  k  la  Zouave — ^women's  and  children's 
clothes,  gaiters,  bonbons,  trousers,  and  soup.  As 
for  the  pi^ng  placards,  here  is  a  specimen: 

Do  you  know  a  finer  regiment  than  the  Zouaves 
of  New  Attica? 
No! 

Do  you  know  a  regiment  better  commanded  than 
the  Zouaves  of  New  Attica  ? 
No!  no! 

Do  yon  know  a  fiercer  regiment  than  the  Zoaavei 
of  New  Attica? 
No  !  DO !  no ! 

Do  yon  wish  to  avenge  your  country  ? 
Tea! 

Do  yon  wish  to  get  twelve  dollars  a  month  ? 
Tee!  yes! 

Enrol  yourself  then  In  the  Zooaves  of  New  At- 
Uea!l! 
Teel  yes!  yeel 

The  whole  is  finished  by  an  appeal "  To  Arms," 
in  letters  three  feet  high,  witn  fifteen  notes  of 
admiration. 

M.  Sand  visited  the  camp  or  depdt  for  recruits 
on  the  Hudson :  made  up  of  one  of  the  most 
heterogeneous  and  motley  companies  of  men  that 
was  ever  dignified  by  the  title  of  a  military  sta- 
tion. Nearly  all  the  European  nationalities  were 
here  represented — Germans,  Irish,  Swiss,  Hun- 
garians, Italians,  and  French ;  of  Americans 
tnere  certainly  was  not  ten  in  a  hundred.  Many 
of  the  wretched  fellows  were  men  out  of  em- 
ployment, who  had  preferred  joining  the  Union 
army,  to  dying  of  hunger;  for  they  at  least 
got  oread  to  eat,  though  little  else,  in  spite 
of  tempting  promises.  One  of  the  recruits,  a 
Frenchman  who  looked  as  if  he  were  going 
to  be  hanged,  said,  "  Yes,  the  pramites  are  ail 
well  enough;  sixty  francs  a  month,  exclusive 
of  food  and  clothing,  looks  very  attractive ;  but 
all  the  while  we  have  been  in  camp  we  have 
not  seen  the  colour  of  their  dollars.  Foe  clothing 
they  have  given  us  one  pair  of  gaiters  and  one  pair 
of  braces.  The  rations  are  very  well  for  those 
who  are  particularly  fond  of  ice,  journals,  and 
tobacco,  out  these  don't  happen  to  agree  with 
me.  I  have  en^ed  myself  for  three  months, 
and  I  have  vet  six  weeks  more  to  remain.  When 
that  time  has  expired  I  hope  they  may  get  me 
here  again." 

There  was  also  in  camp  here  a  company 
of  the  celebrated  American  Zouaves,  almost 
entirely  composed  of  Frenchmen  who  have  seen 
but  little  service,  and  [French]  Canadians  who 
have  seen  none.  This  would  not  matter  much, 
provided  they  were  ready  and  willing ;  but  re- 
specting discipline  ?  "  Oh !  discipline,"  said  one 
of  them  ;  "  what  can  you  expect  P  There  are 
those  Canadians  made  corporals  and  ser^nts 
because  they  can  speak  English;  and  difficult 
enough  it  is  for  us  to  obey  commands  given  in 
that  villanous  language  of  theirs,  of  which  we 
do  not  understand  one  word."    ''Then,"  said 
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anotiter,  "  Iba  should  see  ifhsA  sort  of  offioeis> 
we  hwe.  Ai  laiiP3rer,  a  bairdicaBca*,  ov  an;  apo» 
theoaiy^  raises  a  coapai^,  or  battalioA,  wbooh 
he oadls  aregimeikiy  ana  of  wfaieh  he  styles  faioi- 
self  coloael.  or  cantaiiL  He  promises  us,  if 
we  will  onfy  be^indiaced  to  ealist,  nnslwd  ladc9 
with-  sanee  Kda  viotoireT  bttt<at  the  first  sbot  evr 
odonely  the  kwyer,  and  our  capiad%  the  hair<' 
dresser,  who  perhaps^  know  very  well  how  to 
handle  a  pen  and  OHrling4ioii8,  hut  who  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  management  of  a  sword 
or  musket,  run  away,  together  with  their  soldiers 
of  a  forttttght^eetandiflg.  This  is  what  happened 
at  Bull  Hun.  I  have  been  made  a  corporal, 
because  I  know  fifteen  English  words.  The 
other  day  I  gave  an  order  to  an  American 
soldier,  who  turned  round  and  asked  me  the 
meaning  o^  it.  Now  what  would  you  hare 
me  do  with  soldiers  who  want  an  explanation 
of  en  avanty  maroheP  From  the  least  to 
the  greatest,  all  want  to  command,  and  none 
obOT." 

At  Washington  M.  Sand  had  opportunities 
of  meeting  men  whose  names  are  juet  now  in- 
timately assoeiated  with  Ameriearv  afain.  He 
accompanied  Brince  NapoleoB  to*  the  White 
House,  where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  Seward^ 
whom  he  deseribes  as:  aD  inteiligeint  man,  with  a 
oeiantenanoe  ex]>re8sive  of  energy  and  refine* 
ment.  Dressed  in  a  yeUow  liaen  paletot  and  a 
broad-bdfluaed  hat,  Mr..  Seward  sosnewhat  xe«> 
sembled — ^though  <»ily  at  first  aighi-^^  smdl 
ooQBtiy  landlord.  In  Cobji^s.  be  is  the  per* 
aonification  of  the  Repubhoan  petty,  and  from 
his  oourageoas  opposition  to  the  anti-aboii- 
tionists,  has  the  honour  of  being  bnmt  in  effigy 
in.  the  South.  After  weitinig  a  few  minutes,  a 
small  door  opened,  and  gave  the  visitors  access 
to  a  very  tall  thin  oentlemftD,  dressed  in  Uack, 
and  holding  in  his  large  shaggy  bands  a  pair  of 
white  gloves,  which  Ikad  never  been  pat  on,  and 
never  could  be.  A  long  nose,  a  large  moutb,  a 
snu^  soft  eye,  hollow  chedcs,  the  beard  arranged 
k  I'Am^ricaine — '*  a  fashien  which  woidd  make 
even  Jupiter  himself  look  vulgar— ar  tuft  of 
long  hair  brushed  up  from  the  forehead  aad 
bending  over  it  like  a.  weepiog^wiliow,  and  a 

Eleasant  face  not  without  i^tractiveness  — 
ere  yen  have  the  chief  physioal  characteristics 
of  President  Lineoln."  Moimi  Jbe^  as  ther 
call  him,  advanced  to  meet  his  visitors  with 
a  timid  awkward  maimer,  and,  after  shaking 
hands  with  them,  eadeavouzed  to  coounettee 
a  friendly  conversation.  "  '  How  many  days 
were  you  coming  from  Europe?'  'Is  it  to 
the  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte  thai  I.  have  the 
honour  of  speakiBg?'  'Hew  do  you  like 
Amencaf  'It  is  very  wannT  The  worthy 
maawa^evideatly  fullef  kindness;  btti,  whtie 
he  was  the  actual  representative  of  freedom^  he 
himself  possMsed-  no  touch  of  ii  either  ia  speeeh 
or  manners.** 

Durinff  the  same  day,  M.  Said  met  Generals 
Soott  and  M*C3cflan.  The  former  he  deaciibes 
as  a  tall  stouit  eld  man  of  seveiity-five^  a 
hero  at  Vera  Croz  and.  in  Me»eo  m  18it7. 
"L  wBft  asked,"  aayr  M.  Sand^  "if  I  did  not 


think,  he  resembled  Napoleon  the  First.  Bvt;, 
\nih'  the  veiy  best  intentions  in  the  world; 
I  eottld  diseover  nothing  in  his  appearanoe  but 
aa  exceediflgiy  Eafflish  character.  M'CleUaa 
is  a  man>of  alieut  thirty-five  years  of  age,  ener* 
getie  and  intdligeni,  with  simple  modest  man^- 
nerB.  During  the  time  of  the  war  in  the  Crimea 
he  made  a  journey  there  for  the  purpose  of  mili- 
tary improvement." 

General  McDowell's  camp,  being  satuated  last 
August,  after  tlie-  sad  affiwr  at  Bull  Eun,  close 
to  WashingtoDyon  theother  side  of  the  Potomac, 
M;  Sand^  eroesing  t^  river  in  order  to  visit  it, 
occupied  himself  in  notiomg  the  different  oceu- 
nations  of  the  soldiers.  Almost  the  first  thing 
tie  observed  on  enteriiig  the  camp,  was  a'group 
of  twenty  soUieiia  silting,  with  their  wives  in  a 
Ginde-on  the  gronind,  under  some  large  trees, 
stnging  psalms.  These  were,  of  ooenee,  the  (»di- 
napy  aecomoainttents  of  camp-life— tenls^.  wa;;- 
goae,  bnndJes  of  nmakets,  sentinels;  eomriers, 
gmps'  of  ofiScecs^but  wliat  sferwk  the  at- 
tention ol  our  French  friend  most  was  the 
entire  abeenee  of  gaiety  and  fun.  A  fine 
mansionj  previeosly  beionging  to  a  Seees- 
siomst,  wa9  in  use  as  general  qoaiters;  long 
rows  of  horaes^  tied  up  to  the  trees  in  the  park, 
were  grsaiBg  on.  the  contents  of  ornamental 
flower-oaskets ;  and  a  herd  of  oxen  were  stupidly 
splashing  tiiemsdves  in  the  ponde,  waiting  their 
torn  to  serve^  their  country  after  their  maaner 
as  beef.  Here  the  prince  and  hie  party  met 
General  M'Doweli,  who,  with  much  simplicity) 
anddeamess,  explained  to  the  prince  in  French, 
by  maps  and  phms,  the  evolutions  of  the  armies 
on  the  21st  Jaiy^ 

The  travellers  aiso  visited  the  Confederate 
camps.  They  were  provided  with  a  Union-  escort 
from  Washington  as  far  as  tho  neutral  ground 
between.  Here  they  wen  leoei^red  by  a  troop  of 
Yirgittian  Confederate  cavalry,  sibrong  hardy 
horsemen,  who  eondoeted  them  to  the  camp  at 
Fairfi&x,  which  they  found  oleasaatly  sitfaated 
on  the  sides  of  well-woodea  eminences.  The 
men  had  an  extremely  picturesque  appearance, 
and  here,  at  least,  they  did  not  seem  to  be  play* 
ing  at  soldiers.  Leaving.  Fairfax,  the  party  set 
out  for  Centreviile,  tl»  road  to  winch  was 
covered  by  lamentable  troees  of  the  preeipi- 
tove  flight  of  the  Unionists,  in  the  neigh* 
bourhoed  of  CentreviUe  is  Bull  Run,  the  little 
river  wiiidi  has  given,  its  name  to  the  Federal 
defeat.  M.  Sani  visited  it^  and  found,  in 
the  once  peaceful  countrv  iriiioAi  sumunded 
it,  the  dismal  spectacle  which  a  deserted'  field 
of  battle  alwer^  presents.  Trees  nivitilated 
by  shot,  cottages  in  ruin,  spiked  cannon,  dead 
horses^  and  birds  of  prey.  Many  and  loud  com* 
plaintB  were  made  on  both  aides,  of  tiie  in- 
tiamanity  shown  to  the  wounded;  The  North 
accused  the  Sovth  of  having  violated  a  church, 
need  as  a  hospital  for  fifteen  hundred  of  tbeor 
men,  by  firing  on  the  wounded  and  the  sniveona 
"^  charge  which  the  South  wholly  denieji^  and 
brought  eoanter-charges  against  the  Uaiomsts 
of  treasonable  murder,  under  a  false  flag* 
On  both  aides  there  existed  such  implaeabie 
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hatred  that  a  wounded  man  expected  as  little 
qnarter  as  if  he  were  engagea  la  a  combat 
with  wild  Indians.  This  being  the  temper 
which  existed  on  the  part  both  of  North  and 
South,  the  subject  of  the  following:  incident, 
which  M.  Sand  met  near  the  field  of  oattle,  may 
be  forgiven  for  feeling  disturbed  in  his  mind  on 
account  of  his  possib^  fate.  ''  Three  horsemen 
made  their  appearance/'  says  he^  "  conducting 
a  prisoner  on  horseback  tied  to  his  saddle.  He 
was  a  stout  gentleman,  with  red  hair  and  whis- 
kers, looking  Yery  warm,  bareheaded,  wearing 
a  white  coat,  and  with  Ins  trousers  up  to  his 
knees  from  the  trot  of  liis  horse.  He  looked 
very  foolish  between  his  two  guardians,  with 
their  long  yellow  moustaches:  who,  with  re- 
volvers in  their  hands,  compelied  him  to  obe- 
dience. T  was  told  that  he  was  a  Northern 
spy.  Poor  fellow,  I  can  qnit^  tuderstand  his 
not  being  very  gay  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
cord  tl»t  bound  hia  wrists,  which,  in.  the 
course  of  an  hour,  perhaps,  might  be  transfierred 
to  his  neck,  to  hang  mm  t&  the  branch  of  a 
tree." 

Arriving  late  one  night  at  Manassas,  tiie 
French  pi^y  were  leceired  and  entertained  by 
General  Johnston,  the  oononeror  at  Bull  Bun. 
He  appeared  to  be  a  mm  atmut  fifty ;  thin ;  of 
gentlemanly  manners ;  not  able  to  speak  French ; 
and  either  very  reserved  or  veir  distrustful. 
Here,  too,  the  party  found  General  fieauregard — 
French  in  origin,  language,  and  manners;  not 
more  than  forty  years  old ;  short,  but  command- 
ing, both  physically  and  morally;  of  great 
energy,  ready  speech,  and  rough  determined 
voice.  These  generals  of  the  South,  like  those 
of  the  North,  were  dressed  in  blue  tunics,  with- 
out epaulets.  "  Although,"  says  M.  Sand,  "our 
supper  was  wanting  in  wine  and  napkins,  it  was 
not  the  less  good.  As  for  ice,  an  object  of  the 
highest  importance  in  a  hot  countiy,  General 
Johnston  excused  himself  for  not  having  any, 
saying, '  Since  the  war  we  have  no  more  had  ice 
from  the  North,  than  the  North  have  had  cotton 
from  the  South."*  After  supper,  Prince  Napoleon 
conversed  until  midnight  with  Generals  Beaure* 
gard  and  Johnston,  and  the  principal  Secession 
officers.  M.  Sand  gathered  from  these  oonversa- 
tions  that  the  Southerners  have  vowed  a  mortal 
hatred  to  the  Yankees,  and  that  they  cleverly 
avoided  the  slavery  question. 

At  Centreville,  while  M.  Sand  was  loungioff 

'  about  from  group  to  ^roup,  he  heard  severu 

characteristic  conversations  among  some  of  the 

young  Confederate  soldiers.    Here  are  two  or 

threespeoimens: 

"  We  do  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Yankees;  neither  will  we  sniTer  a 
single  Yankee  foot  on  our  territory ;  and  they 
havmg  once  violated  it,  it  is  all  over  between 
us." 

Then  another : 

"  Have  we  not  the  right  of  separation,  sinee 
we  possess  the  right  of  union  P  They  very  well 
know  that,  without  us,  their  commerce  is  ruined, 
for  we  are  the  cultivators.  But  we  will  be  no 
longer  cheated.    Wo  will  continue  the  war  two 


years — four,  if  it  be  necessary.  We  have  sa- 
crificed our  propeTt;^ ,  and  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
our  lives,  but  we  will  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  Yankees.  England  and  France  want 
our  productions,  and  we  are  willing  to  let  them 
have  them,  but  without  the  intervention  of  the 
North  as  the  commercial  middleman." 
A  third: 

**  Who  in  the  United  States  thinks  of  freeing 
the  slaves  P  Nobody.  It  is  only  in  Europe  that 
they  trouble  themselves  about  that ;  and  there 
they  fancj  that  we  pass  the  whole  of  our  time 
in  thrashmg  our  negroes.  It  is  the  Yankees  who 
spread  these  false  report^  in  order  to  ruin  us, 
and  because  they  are  jealous  of  our  wealth. 
Look  at  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  New  Orleans, 
and  vou  may  see  there  what  care  we  take  of 
our  slaves.  If  by  chance  one  of  them  should 
fall  sick,  no  means  are  spared  towards  his  reco- 
very. Ther  are  well  lodged  and  fed ;  thev  work 
no  more  than  is  right,  and  they  want  for  no- 
thing. They  are  much  more  fortunate  than  the 
settlers  and  labourers  out  West.  Yes !  And 
with  us  they  are  far  happier  than  black 
men  are  in  tne  North ;  where,  it  is  true,  they 
have  liberty — ^but  it  is  the  liberty  to  die  of 
hunger !" 

A  private  infantry  soldier,  whom  M.  Sand 
met,  a  moment  after  parting  from  these  ardent 
Confederates,  said:  "I  am  a  Frenchman*  I 
came  to  America  to  pursue  my  calling  as  a  gar- 
dener, but  the  war  left  nothing  for  me  to  cmti- 
vate  but  laurels.  Well,  although  the  country 
was  turned  topsy-turvy,  still  I  must  eat,  so  I 
enlisted  myself  for  two  years." 

"And  your  pay  P** 

"And  my  pay,  of  course.  The  infentry  are 
tolerably  well  paid.  In  the  cavalry,  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  men  receive  nothing.  They 
are  nearly  all  men  in  a  good  position." 

"  Have  you  any  negro  soluiers  P" 

"Oh,  indeed!  negroes!  Who  would  serve 
with  negroes  P" 

"You  despise  the  negroes,  then  P'* 

"  Would  you  have  me  like  them  P  The  negro 
is  not  naid ;  he  simply  worka^  and  is  content  to 
be  a  slave.  He  will  tell  you  proudly:  'Me 
good  slave ;  me  work  better  than  white  man!' 
and  thus  small  settlers,  like  me,  for  instance, 
are  driven  either  to  die  of  hunger  or  to  hire 
ourselves  to  be  killed  for  a  cause  which  does 
not  concern  us*  No ;  we  don't  like  them  any 
more  than  they  do  in  the  North— those  ne- 
groes!" 

It  seemed  to  me,  says  M.  Sand,  that  Uus 
volunteer  gardener  settled  the  question,  very 
well.  The  deplorable  degradation  of  the  slave 
contented  with  his  lot,  and  the  misery  of  the 
free  man  or  mean-white  reduced  to  starvation 
by  this  monstrous  concurrence. 

Concerning  social  thin^,  M.  Sand  has  this  to 
say  of  the  manner  in  which  Sunday  is  observed 
in  America:— "The  Puritan  Sabbath  is  distin- 
guished here  (New  York)  by  all  its  horrible 
excess  and  laziness.  Everything  is  shut  up; 
and,  from  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  you 
see  men  half  stupified  or  dead  drunk,  lying  in 
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the  corners  or  on  the  steps  of  the  bar-rooms. 
The  Sabbath  is  observed  so  strictly  that  a 
dead  horse  was  allowed  to  lie  the  whole  of  one 
Sunday  until  late  in  the  momine  of  the  next 
day,  in  the  middle  of  Broadway,  oefore  it  was 
removed.  But  a  sight  infinitely  more  revolting 
was  that  of  a  human  body,  left  hanging  the 
whole  day  from  a  rope,  fastened  to  a  post  at  the 
edge  of  one  of  the  auays,  with  only  the  head 
out  of  water.  Do  tney  save  people  here  who 
happen  to  be  drowned  on  Sunday  ?  Perhaps 
such  is  not  the  custom !  However  that  may  be, 
some  children  were  fishing  around  the  miserable 
corpse,  and  were  laughing  at  the  livid  face: 
which  some  of  them  made  a  mark  to  aim  pebbles 
at.  When  the  stone  rebounded  from  the 
bare  skull  there  were  bursts  of  laughter.  I 
turned  away  indignant :  little  attracted,  I  must 
confess,  by  this  spiecimen  of  American  manners. 
Two  steps  from  these  heartless  little  fisher- 
men and  close  by  the  battery,  I  met  with  an- 
other scene  which  grieved  me  still  more :  it  was 
a  group  of  poor  Grerman  labourers  newly  landed, 
who  had  established  here  their  miserable  en- 
camnment.  In  the  midst  of  certain  scattered 
trunks  and  implements,  which  were  the  hope  of 
the  family,  some  of  the  women  were  preparing 
food  with  tiieir  half-naked  babies  at  their  breast, 
while  others  were  washing  linen,  which  they 
hun^  out  on  poles  to  dry.  These  emigrants, 
having  been  attracted  by  the  hope  of  large 
grants  and  riches  which  they  fancied  awaiting 
Uiem  in  America,  were  beginning  here  their  hard 
apprenticeship  to  American  Reauty.  The  speou'^ 
lators  who  had  decoyed  them  were  seeking 
money  of  them ;  but,  as  they  had  nothing  save 
their  labour  to  offer,  they  walked  off  shrng- 
eing  their  shoulders.  And  here  these  poor 
fellows,  with  the  true  resignation  of  peasants, 
intended  to  remain  until  fortune  should  favour 
them." 


HEATH  AND  MOUNTAIN. 
Ere  yet  the  golden  sheaves  were  piled, 

We  went,  a  solitary  pair, 
My  friend  and  I,  across  the  heaths, 

To  wander  on  the  monntaina  bare, 
The  misty  monntahis  broad  and  wild. 

We  wandered  where  the  streamlet  twines 
Its  silver,  round  the  mountain's  base, 

Toiling  through  all  that  golden  day, 
Till  on  a  rocky  resting-place 

We  paused  above  the  giant  pines. 

We  clambered  up  the  misty  Ben, 

Half  cloud,  half  sunshine,  there,  the  while; 
We  skimmed  the  silver-sheeted  loch, 

We  rambled  round  the  sleeping  isle, 
Or  loitered  in  a  twilight  glen. 

Deep  was  our  rapture  where  we  stept, 
And  one  grey  lonely  ruin  found, 

Till  in  each  broken  arch  we  stirred 
The  slumbering  ivy  into  sound, 

Disturbed  the  halls  where  ages  slept. 

We  read  onr  Ossian  in  the  fern, 
Amid  the  mountain  scenes  he  sung, 

We  revelled  in  his  mists  of  gold, 
Till  grander  seemed  his  mountain  tongne 

In  that  wild  landscape  bleak  and  stem. 


We  saw  the  little  fishing  town, 
A  dingy  crescent  round  the  bay, 

The  scaly  prizes  drifted  in. 
The  morning  breaking  cold  and  grey 

0*er  ragged  headlands  bare  and  brown. 

The  bleating  of  the  mountain  flocks 
That  roam  beyond  a  shepherd's  care ; 

The  wandering  wild-fowls'  lonely  shriek. 
Like  murmurs  of  the  dreaming  air; 

The  seals  half-sunned  upon  the  rocks ; 

All  haunt  me  yet     Were  I  to  live 
TJntravelled  till  my  latest  hour. 

These  memories  of  the  past  would  raise 
A  deathless  charm,  a  quenchless  power, 

A  sense  of  wild  relief  to  give. 


RUSSIAN  TRAVEL. 

THE  TKA.6BDT  OP  IHB  WHITE  TILLAGE. 

Not  until  1863,  when  the  act  takes  complete 
effect,  shall  we  know  the  results  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  thirty  millions  of  serfs.  While  among 
the  peasants,  journeying  firom  one  part  to 
another,  about  the  time  of  the  first  edict  on 
the  subject,  I  tried  to  ascertain  what  value  the 
peasants  themselves  set  on  the  promised  boon ; 
out  I  could  not  find  my  way  far  into  the  mass 
of  their  ignorance  and  apathy. 

One  day  I  had  the  following  conversation  with 
a  serf,  who  brought  me  a  message : 

."  Your  name  is  Evan  Vasiliovitch  ;  to  whom 
do  you  belong  ?" 

"I  am  the  serf  of  Earmoritch." 

"How  many  are  youP" 

"  Two  thousand  souls  are  we." 

"  You  will  all  soon  be  free." 

He  looked  at  me  from  the  corners  of  his  eyes, 
and  drawled  out : 

"  Yes.    If  Gbd  and  our  Father  wills." 

"It  will  be  better  for  you^  Evan;  will  it 
not?" 

"  God  knows,  baron ;  how  should  I  know  P" 

"  How  much  obrok  do  you  pay  P" 

"  Thirty  roubles  a  year.'* 

"Do  you  pay  it  in  work,  or  in  money  P" 

"  I  work  four  days  a  week  in  the  sugar  fabric, 
to  pay  the  obrok,  passport,  and  taxes.*^ 

"How  much  are  the  passoort  and  taxes ?" 

"About  three  roubles  anaahal^  besides  other 
thinn." 

"That  is  tliirty-three  roubles  and  a  half  you 
have  to  pay,  ana  for  this  vou  work  four  days 
every  week  in  the  sugar-mill  ?" 

"it  is  so,  baron,  and  hard  work  it  is." 

"  When  you  get  your  freedom  you  will  not 
require  to  pay  obrok,  or  to  work  for  it.  Your 
time  will  be  your  own,  to  culti?ate  your  ground. 
Will  that  not  be  better  for  you  P" 

"God  give  it.  I  don't  know.  Bat  I  am 
tired  of  working." 

"  How  much  land  have  youP' 

"  Three  and  a  half  deciatines"  (ten  acres). 

"  Well,  that  is  plenty  to  keep  your  famik  on. 
If  you  spend  all  your  time  on  it  and  pay  no  obrok, 
is  it  not  plenty  ?" 

"I  don't  blow,  baron,  but  I  am  tired  of 
working  in  the  fabric." 

"Now,  tell  me,  £van«  what  do  you  intend  to 
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do  when  you  get  your  freedom  P  Will  you  re- 
main here  and  work  your  ground,  or  will  you 
seek  bread  somewhere  else  ?" 

He  turned  bis  eyes  first  up,  then  down,  then 
on  both  sides,  as  if  seeking  to  evade  an  answer, 
gave  the  peculiar  peasant's  shrug,  and  slowly 
muttered : 

"  I  shall  sleep,  baron.*' 

"  And  after  you  have  slept,  Evan  f* 

"I  shall  eat,  baron." 

"  And  after  you  have  eaten,  Evan?'* 

"  I  shall  sleep  again,  baron.'* 

"  And  wben  the  black  bread  is  gone,  and  when 
the  pig  and  poultry  are  all  eaten,  and  when  the 
potatoes,  carrots,  and  cabbages,  are  all  eaten, 
and  when  there  is  no  firewood  nor  pasture,  what 
will  you  do  then,  EvanP" 

"Then  I  will  tell  you,  baron.  Now,  may  God 
give  you  health,  and  thank  you  for  the  tea- 
money  you  are  going  to  give  me.  Give  you 
good  day !" 

I  beheve  this  is  the  case  of  nearly  all  the 
serfs.  The  condition  of  many  of  these  people 
at  this  time  may  be  judged  from  the  foliovnng 
account  of  himself,  I  got  vrith  difficulty  from 
a  peasant  who  worked  in  a  cotton-mill : 

'*  I  earn  four  roubles  (twelve  and  sixpence)  a 
month.  M^  time  is  all  spent  in  the  mill,  from 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eight  o'clock  at 
nifi;ht.  My  wife  and  two  daughters  work  on  the 
fields  belonging  to  the  baron,  five  days  every 
week  in  summer.  Thev  get  no  wages.  In 
winter  they  do  any  kind  of  work  required  of 
them  by  the  steward.  Mj*  son,  who  is  seven- 
teen years  old,  works  also  in  the  mill,  and  ^ts 
two  roubles  a  month.  We  have  three  declatmes 
of  land.  It  is  our  own,  so  is  the  house.  We 
can  only  raise  a  few  potatoes,  cabbages,  and 
carrots.  The  women  do  this  work.  We  l^eep  a 
pig,  and  we  have  some  ducks.  We  eat  them.  We 
get  black  flour  from  the  econome  (the  steward's 
tommy-shop) ;  this  is  deducted  from  our  wages. 
We  pay  no  obrok  from  these  wages  nor  taxes. 
Our  work  is  counted  for  this;  the  steward 
manages  all  that.  Somehow  I  am  always  in 
debt  to  the  steward's  office.  I  have  worked  ten 
years  in  the  mill,  and  am  a  good  spinner.  I 
don't  know  what  we  shall  do  when  we  get  our 
freedom.  We  shall  not  work  any  more,  I  sup- 
pose. I  may  go  begging ;  it  is  an  easy  life.  I 
am  now  unfit  tor  out-door  work,  but  my  son  is 
able ;  let  him  cultivate  the  land.  We  are  three 
thousand  souls  on  this  estate ;  a  thousand  nearly 
are  &W8^,  and  pav  forty  roubles  obrok  each  a 
vear.  They  pay  tueir  own  passports  and  taxes 
besides." 
This  is  a  sorry  but  true  picture.    Eleven 

Sounds  a  year  had  this  man  and  his  family  to 
ve  on !  For  this  sum  the  father  and  son  gave 
all  their  time  in  the  mill,  and  the  mother  and  two 
daughters  &rt  days  a  week  in  other  work.  In 
a  free  mill  worked  on  the  free  principle,  the 
father  and  son  alone  were  worth,  and  were  sure 
to  receive,  about  sixty  pounds,  and  the  two 
daughters  thirty;  but  then  they  could  be 
forced  to  pay  out  of  that  what  their  master 
chose  to  exact  for  obrok  and  taxes.    Many! 


of  the  serfs  are  better  off,  and  some  are 
worse.  The  serfs,  belonging  at  one  time  to  the 
crown,  are  now  free,  and  those  possessed  by  the 
rich  old  families  have  paid  five  roubles  obrol^  and 
done  what  they  pleased  with  their  ground  or 
themselves.  Sfome  of  them  are  immenselv  rich, 
and  could  purchase  their  freedom  at  fabulous 
sums,  but  great  nobles  sometimes  choose  to  re- 
tain them,  either  as  a  reserve  fund  in  case  of 
need,  or  from  a  foolish  vanity  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  serf  worth  half  a  million  roubles. 
Such  instances,  however,  are  by  no  means 
common. 

Intelligence  reached  us  one  day  that  some- 
thing serious  had  happened  among  the  serfs  at 
a  place  called  the  White  Village,  twenty  miles 
off.  I  started  off  to  the  place  in  company 
with  my  Scotch  friend  Saunderson,  who  was 
then  my  visitor.  The  White  Village  was  a 
village  of  considerable  size,  and  the  houses 
seemed  to  have  once  been  of  a  more  com- 
fortable class  than  any  I  had  seen  in  those 
parts.  Now  it  was  a  most  desolate  picture  of 
extreme  penury  and  woe :  soldiers  were  in  pos- 
session 01  every  door ;  Cossacks  patrolled  the 
streets  and  the  adjacent  roads,  so  that  but  for 
my  friend's  clever  assistance  we  shoidd  not  have 
been  allowed  to  enter.  The  steward's  house, 
with  all  his  propertv  and  stores,  had  been  burnt 
down  and  he  himself  had  been  murdered.  His 
family  (a  wife,  a  son,  and  two  daughters)  could 
nowhere  be  found.  Some  ten  peasants  were 
dead,  and  manv  were  wounded.  A  gang  of  serb 
in  irons,  or  bound  with  ropes,  followed  by 
screaming  women,  some  with  babies  in  their 
arms,  were  leaving  the  place  under  an  escort 
of  Cossacks,  who  were  jeering  the  poor  wretches 
and  probing  them  with  lances,  on  their  way 
to  the  government  town  prison:  whence  they 
would  pass  ultimately  to  the  Siberian  mines,  no 
doubt. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  outbreak : 

General  Obrassoff  died  and  left  his  widow 
two  estates :  this  of  the  White  Village,  which 
had  come  into  his  possession  only  a  snort  time 
before  his  death, was  one :  the  other  was  that  upon 
which  my  friend  Saunderson  served  as  superin- 
tendent. The  lady  was  a  person  of  a  tender 
heart,  who  had  been  well  educated,  and  mixed 
in  the  best  society.  At  her  husband's  death  she 
left  the  capital  and  its  pleasures,  in  order  to 
devote  herself  to  the  education  of  her  daughter, 
taking  with  her  a  first-rate  governess  and  a  little 
Enghsh  girl  as  companion  and  English  tutor. 
The  little  English  girl,  by  name  Lucy  Murray, 
was  fatherless,  her  mother  was  unable  to  edu- 
cate her,  and  she  was  plad  to  give  her  com- 
panionship to  the  Russian  young  lady  in  ex- 
change for  good  treatment  and  an  education 
in  German,  IBrench,  and  music. 

Arrived  at  the  White  Village,  which  she  had 
never  seen  before,  the  "generalshe"  (["Mrs.  Ge- 
neral") decided  upon  living  there  lor  a  time. 
While  the  old  family  house  was  being  prepared 
for  her  reception  she  staved  in  a  friena's  house 
in  the  nearest  town.  The  former  proprietor 
of  the  White  Village  had  been  rich,  and  easy 
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with  his  serfs.  He  had  possessed  several 
estates  of  considerable  e^teat  lying  widely  se- 

nte  from  this  part  of  the  country,  where 
lad  never  been  bat  once :  in  £act,  lie  knew 
very  little  of  the  White  Village  except  that  it 
was  his,  and  that  the  stowara  sent  or  brought 
him  plenty  of  exouses  for  non-payment,  but 
little  money.  It  did  not  trouble  him  much, 
therefore,  when  the  people  on  the  estate  passed 
to  the  General  Obrasaoff  at  cards  or  dice :  h« 
merely  remarked  (Madame  Obrassoff  is  herself 
my  authority  herej)  that  if  the  general  made  no 
more  of  the  pigs  than  he  had  made  of  them,  they 
would  not  be  of  much  use  to  him.  The  general 
determined,  however,  to  make  the  estate  valu- 
able. It  was  in  the  same  country  as  his  other 
and  would  fonn  a  large  addition  to 
mcome  if  well  handled.  But  soon  after 
he  had  sent  off  a  new  steward  with  the  dis- 
charge of  the  old  steward  in  his  pocket,  and 
with  orders  to  repair  the  house,  buy  stock,  and 
raise  the  obrok  Irom  ten  roubles  to  thirty,  he 
died.  Thus  madame,  good  tender-hearted  com- 
passionate Madame  Obrassoff  ruled  in  bis  stead 
until  her  child's  majority. 

On  the  morning  after  she  had  taken  possAs- 
sion,  and  installed  herself  comfoiUkbly  in  her 
large  wooden  house,  before  she  had  quite  got 
out  of  bed  the  large  plot  of  grass  (which  served 
for  a  lawn  in  front)  was  filled  with  a  mass  of 
human  beings  clad  in  the  most  filthy  raga, 
waiting  to  pav  their  respects  to  their  new 
owner:  the  ola  "starost"  heading  the  raga> 
muffins  with  evident  pride  and  pleasure.  Eng- 
lish rags  are  bad,  Scotch  are  worse,  and  Irish  are 
worse,  but  Bussian  rags  are  beyond  all  concep- 
tion. When  the  lady  appeared  on  the  lawn  amoDjg 
her  "  souls  "  she  was  perfectly  shocked  bv  their 
wretched  appearance;  and  tne  starost  having 
marked  witn  cunning  satbfaction  her  aspect  of 
sympathy,  advanced  first  with  a  "welcome  pre- 
sent," a  lean  goose,  and  laid  it  at  her  feet.  He 
then  kissed  her  feet  and  the  feet  of  her  daughter, 
and  wished  that  all  imaginable  blessings  might  be 
poured  down  on  their  "high-bom"  heads.    He 

Jit  to  give  to  a  stanavoy'a  cltrk,  far  less  to  such 
a  hi^i-bom  geseralshe,  but  it  wse  all  now  bft  him 
to  give,  he  was  so  poor !  The  rest  of  the  rag^ 
host  advanced  andf  followed  suit,  no  one  cowing 
empty-handed.  Some  gave  one  em,  others 
a  few  berries  or  a  bit  of  black  bvetd,  some  a 
iug  of  kvass  or  an  old  paralytic  hen;  this  one 
^Drought  a  starved  rabbit  that  one  a  Amall  paper 
of  saU  or  a  few  carrots.  The  apeeohes  deliverod 
on  this  great  occasion  by  some  of  the  elder 
peasants  were  similar  to  that  of  the  old  starost 
''  Hi^4)Qrn  lady,  we  are  your  humble  slaves. 
Forgive  us  for  having  nothing  better  to  offer 
you.  We  are  poor.  Look  at  us  with  the  golden 
eye,  and  have  pity.  Qod  give  you  health  and 
long  life  to  live  among  us.  We  are  poor,  but 
obedient.  We  will  all  die  for  you.  It  is  God's 
truth,  lad^,  we  are  poor."  Many  of  Uiem  shed 
tears  proiuaely.  The  kind-hearted  woman  wept 
in  sympathy,  and  pitied  the  degraded  beings  from 
the  bottom  of  her  Jbeart    How  could  she  exact 


thirty  roubles  a  year  from  such  people?  How 
coula  she  put  a  hard  steward  over  them,  to  gdad 
more  out  of  themf  Had  this  not  been  adieady 
carried  too  far  ? 

"  Starost,"  ahe  said,  "  hear  me.  My  husband 
gave  orders  before  he  died,  that  eaeh  man  shoidd 
pay  thirty  roubles  obrok.  Has  the  steward  told 
you  so,  and  are  you  willing  to  pay  it  P" 

''  High-bom  lady,  it  is  truth.  We  have  been 
told,  but  God  knows  we  cannot  pay  it.  All  we 
have,  is  not  worth  thirty  roubles  eaoL  You 
have  beautiful  eyes  to  look  wIUl  See  these 
people.  Is  it  possible  that  we  can  paj  all  this 
targe  sum.  Ah,  Udy !  have  compassion  and  be 
an  angel,  and  make  the  obrok  tea  roubles  as  it 
was  before." 

"Steward,"  said  the  lady,  "give  me  your 
opinion." 

"My  lady,  honoured  and  obeyed,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  all  this  is  a  farce  got  up  to  deceive 
you.  Don't  believe  them.  They  seem  poor, 
out  I  suspect  them  to  be  the  reverse,  i  can- 
not prove  it  yet,  but  I  soon  will  PolJow, 
madame,  your  ilkistrious  husband's  design,  and 
I  shall  pledge  myself  to  find  the  obrok.  I  have 
done." 

Here  the  whole  body  of  the  peasants,  about 
fifteen  hundred,  at  a  secret  sign  from  the 
starost,  surrounded  the  lady  and  fell  on  their 
knees,  howling  and  crying. 

"  My  children,"  she  said,  "  I  pity  you.  It  is 
sad  to  look  on  you,  with  those  rags.  I  will  not 
ask  you  to  pay  wha^  you  cannot  pay,  bat  I  must 
have  some  obrok,  ana  shall  be  content  with  ten 
roubles  each,  if  it  is  paid  without  trouble  to 
me.  I  wish  to  be  kind,  and  to  live  amongst  yon 
happily." 

The  starost  crossed  himself,  and  so  did  the 
multitude;  the  starost  thanked  the  lady,  and 
with  many  bondings  and  bowings  vowed  that 
this  sum  should  1^  paid  by  the  P^ple,  if  lie 
made  them  sell  everything  they  haa.  They  then 
parted :  the  lady  r^oicing  in  having  done  a  deed 
of  meorcy :  the  starost  diuckling  at  the  suecess 
of  his  trick :  the  «kew  steward,  nndii^  his  ocou« 
pation  ^e^  gave  notioe  to  quit,  anaso  antici- 
pated his  dismissaL 

Next  day,  while  the  generalshe  was  giving 
offders  in  her  new  house,  and  the  French 
governess,  the  daughter,  and  Lucy  Murray,  were 
at  their  first  lessons,  the  cunning  old  starost  and 
twenty  other  peasants,  clad  in  good  oomfortable 
garments,  ana  looking  healthy  and  well  to  do, 
unearthed  aome  thirty  or  forty  very  fine  young 
bocses  of  their  own  breeding  and  rearing^ 
from  a  secret  spot  in  which  they  had  been 
hidden,  and  were  aoon  on  their  way  to  the 
large  .fiiir  in  the  government  town,  to  sell  them 
for  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
roubles :  the  greater  part  of  which  money,  after 
beinff  divide<IC  was  destined  for  their  secret 
hoaris,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  turned  into  bard 
cash.  CPap^  has  no  chanoe  against  buUiou 
among  the  peasants.)  The  people  of  this  vil- 
lage were  to  a  aian,  dealers,  breeders,  and 
reacers  of  horses,  who  attended  all  the  fairs  for 
aaay  hundced  vessts  round,  and  only  used  their 
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.own  land  and  that  of  the  eatate  Us  the  pas- 
.iucage.  Instead  of  being  poor,  theTWorB  ike 
richest  in  the  distdot,  ma  none  «>ala  have  paid 
a  higher  obrok.  But  diey-kadinever  paid  much 
under  the  old  propdetor*  and  they  wowdd  not,  if 
mBtomg  oanla  eM^e  thor  pAoketB,  under  .the 
new. 

The  lady  lemained  .under  ber  dftluaion  for  a 
^ear.  Whm  the  time  came  for  the  obrok  to 
.be  paid  in,  a  scene  similar  to  the  first,  vhieh  had 
rbeen  so  successful,  wtas  again  enacted.  ISie 
ivintec  had  been  seveie;  the  summer  raiLos  had 
not  come ;  the  rot,  or  soaiethHig  .else»  bad.got 
iunongst  the  pigs  aood  poultry;  the  crops  of 
.everything  were  nothing;  they  were  all  nearly 
'Starving;  they  could  not  pay  any  of  the  ten 
xouUes;  her  high^m  laa;f8yp  maght  eoue 
;and  see  for  herself;  she  might  take  all  they 
had,  but  the  obrok  in  money  they  eotiid  not  pay. 
(Not  a  word  was  said  about  homes.) 

Aradn  the  triok  >sacoeeded.  The  other  estate 
afforded  meaas  of  livinjg ;  thisieatate  might  im- 
prove  with  a  little  patience  and  hjndness;  and 
the  kind  woman  not  only  forgave  the  wliole 
year's  obrok,  but  iiedaoed  it  to  five  roubles  for 
the  next  year.  ''  Only  rememJier,  atarest,  this 
i&  mv  last  step  in  that  dinction.  If  this  fire 
zoobles  each  is  not  paid  in  good  time,  and  if 
yon  assemble  these  people  again  without  the 
money  in  their  hands,  I  will  sdil  the  pbte  md 
heme  you.  I  wiU  not  stnigde  and  fi^t,  to  get 
jny  -money.  I  wish  tp  be  lund  to  you,  but  I 
must  live,  and  it  is.a  skm&e  to  yon  that  I  have 
.to  draw  all  my  means  &om  other  poor  serfs,  who 
.  areperhafps  .as  fioor  aa  jaaJ* 

lliere  -is  nothing  aKare-fiosiainidiattthai  if  you 
{me  a  Susaian  serf  an  inoh,  lie  wail  take  sa  f^. 
u!he  next  year  came,  aid  the  five  roubles  did 
■ot.  The  poterty  iiMk  was  again  rehearsed, 
.but  this  time  her  bijg^i4Mm  ika^ahip  dismiased 
the  people  with  pain  and  anger,  adv«riased  the 
.estate  for  ^ale,  and,  as  she  l»d  threatened, 
sold  it.  All  the  horee-dealiag  ''laeuls  "  on  it, 
their  wives  and  eh^doan,  houses,  caittie,  goods 
and  chattels,  became  .the  ipioferbf  of  a  .certain 
tGos^in  Pop€^,  who  hadapaut  the  greater  part 
'Of  his  life  in  official  aoirice  aoi  a  'Salary  of  some 
forty-five  or  sixty  reuhfes  per  month,  and  who 
had  managed  to  Im  up  to  thscc  hundred  roubles, 
and  to  save  money  enough  io  buy  "the  White 
Yillage  at  twenty  thousand  roubles. 

Herr  Hansen—tfae  steward  mhqm  Madame 
Obrassoff  allowed  to  leave  her — was  appointed 
by  Gospodin  Popoff ;  for  this  steward  had  kept 
his  eye  on  the  estate  ever  since,  knew  more  ny 
this  time  of  its  capabilities,  and  felt  chagrined 
at  having  been  outwitted  and  driven  away  by 
the  cunning  old  starost. 

His  first  act  indicated  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected now.  The  venerable  old  starost,  and 
twenty  of  the  principal  peasants,  were  sciaed  on 
their  urst  repetition  of  the  poverty  farce,  and 
received  a  very  liberal  snpply  of  "  stick."  The 
stanavov's  men  kept  the  stick  going  for  half  a 
day,  ana  were  well  paid  to  lay  it  on  hard :  while 
Herr  Hansen  smiled  complacently.  This  was 
the  first  turning  of  the  tables,  and  they  went  on 


running  round  from  bad  to  wone^  faeheerf  was 
awved  with  a.  demand  for  three  jwdb^  aoears  of 
obrok,  paaspoxtHnoaey  and  taxes,  at  a  high  nate. 
Failing  to  pay  on  the  mstant,  theaeevet  studa  «f 
horses  ana  the  more  apparent  goods  of  every 
kind,  were  appropvkted  andsKw  witkont  the 
least  compunction.  The  peasanta  were  net 
allowed  to  leave  the  village,,  bat  woe  driven  to 
work  on  the  fields.  OELaviflig  ioimecly  attended 
to  nothing  but  horsfrdeali^,  they  were  now 
almost  destitute  of  the  kinaof  produce  neees- 
sary  to  hujoan  life.  The  old  ana  infirm  had  to 
chop  wood  for  the  steward,  the  children  gathered 
oak  nuts  and  cut  graas  in44lie  woods,  for  his 
cows  and  pigs;  his  bans,  stabiles,  and  store- 
houses, filled  as  those  of  the  peniwts  < emptied. 
He  became  covpolent  in  substanee  as  they  grew 
lean  and  gaunt  and  hungry. 

A  sum  equivalent  to  <liie  'pnrdiaaeanoney  of 
the  estate  had  already  been  realised ;  bat  this 
was  not  thought  sufficient  fay  Henr  Hansen  and 
his  pvincipaL  They,  (had  not  jek  found  any 
money ;  and  mone^  in  hard  cash  there  must  be 
somewhere.  Domioiliarv.  visits  had  .been  made, 
tjie  Snoots  of  the  huts  had  been  dag  up,  and 
every  place  the  searehofs  coultd  ithinc  of  had 
been  eacphMred  without  success.  At  length,  a 
Jew :  one  of  those  prowling  sharp-featured  wiry 
little  fellows,  who  carry  tnakets,  gaudy^coloored 
prints,  handkerchiefs,  and  sBoney,  to  exchange 
for  com,  flax,  feathers,  and  other  peasant  pro- 
duce, at  a  profit  of  eight  hiudred  per  cent  or  so : 
gave  a  hint  to  Herr  Hansen  for  «  per-oentage 
on  the  anoney  found.  Measures  were  taken  ac- 
oordingVy,  and  one  day  these  peasaats^-^ih-eady 
shorn  to  the  bone  of  eveeythingelse^-were  de- 
prived of  their  nest-egg.  Wliere  it  was  found, 
or  how  much  it  was.  I^d  not  hear,  but  hard 
bullion  to  a  considerable  amount  was  transfetied 
to  tlie  iron  safe  in  the  strong-room  of  the 
steward's  house.  The  peasants  wene  now  poorer 
a  thonsaad  times,  than  they  had  ever  wished  the 
kind  generalshe  to  believe  them. 

Wbiat  follows  of  tiie  storv  I  had  partly  from 
the  old  starost  as  he  lay  in  his  hut  aying  from 
a  gun-shot  woondy  and  partly  from  Lucy  Mxamj 
at  an  after  time. 

One  evening,  four  men  stood  at  the  end  of  a 
hwt  shaking  something  in  a  felt  hat.  One  of 
them  put  his  hand  in  and  drew;  he  told  the 
result,  and  the  opeiation  wias  repeated.  Then 
the  four  separated  and  took  diffeimt  ]>aths 
through  the  village,  saying  a  few  words  quietly 
at  evGOfy  door.  It  was  a  odd  dear  night,  soon 
after  twilight,  and  the  moon  had  risen  in  an 
almost  doudlesa  sky.  Just  as  the  old  starost 
passed  the  steward's  gate,  he  met  little  Lucy 
Murray  going  in. 

"  How  do  you  do,  staroUt  P  I  hope  your 
health  is  good.  Good  night.  I  most  run  to 
the  house.*^ 

*'  Stay,  maiden  with  the  golden  hair  and  the 
laughing  eyes,  tell  me  who  there  is  now  in 
yonder  house  besides  the  steward  and  his/' 

"  Madame  CMurassoff  and  her  daughter  sleep 
there  to-night.  You  know  we  came  for  the  last 
instalment  of  the  purchase-money  of  the  estate.'* 
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"When  do  you  go?" 

"  To*norrow  morning.  We  should  have  gone 
to-pight^  but  it  is  late  to  begin  a  journey, 
and  the  horses  want  rest.  Why  do  you  ask, 
Btaroetr 

''Listen,  daughter  of  the  English,  and  let 
my  words  go  info  your  heart  and  remain  there. 
Tell  the  generalshe  from  her  old  starost,  who 
loves  her  and  hers,  though  he  has  often  deceived 
her,  that  she  mm^-— do  you  hear  me  say  must  ? — 
leave  that  house  in  less  than  an  hour.  God 
dooms  it,  and  all  in  it,  to  destruction.  Now  tell 
her  soon  and  secretly,  but  as  you  value  her  life 
and  your  own,  teUL^  to  none  other  but  her.  Go, 
and  remember  my  words.  Good-by,  English 
child,  and  may  God  give  you  happiness !" 

So  the  stanat  passed  on  witn  the  Russian 
fiert  crosd. 

in  about  an  hour  after  this,  groups  of  men.  in 
noiseless  fiedt  boots  went  their  way  to  the 
church  front.  Each  of  these  men  was  armed 
with  only  one  weapon,  but  it  was  a  deadly  one 
opposed  to  anything  but  fire-arms :  the  tapore, 
or  Russian  short-axe.  With  this  the  Russian 
peasant  can  hew  down  trees,  out  them  into 
pieces  and  skbs^  build  honses,  make  windows 
or  picture-frames,  sharpen  and  mend  pens  or 
pencils,  kill  a  wolf  or  a  bear,  make  tables  and 
chairs,  cleave  his  enemy's  head  from  the  crown 
to  the  neck.  These  men  met  at  the  church, 
each  with  his  tapore  stuck  in  his  belt  and  rest- 
ing on  his  hip.  As  each  group  approached  the 
church  every  individual  turned  his  body  so  as 
to  fnce  the  holy  emblems,  images,  and  saints, 
the  position  of  which  he  well  knew,  and  with 
more  than  ordinary  devotion  bowed  and  crossed 
himself. 

The  starost  lifted  up  his  voice :  "  Brothers, 
many  words,  littib  deeos.  Are  you  all  ready  and 
aUwiUingP" 

Each  man  drew  from  his  back  the  tapore, 
flourished  it  over  his  head,  and  answered: 
"Ready!'' 

"That  is  well.  We  cast  lots  whether  it 
should  be  to-night,  and  the  answer  was  '  Yes ;' 
we  cast  again,  and  the  answer  was,  *  AlU 
Follow  me,  then." 

The  body  of  men  moved  on,  and,  but  for  the 
slight  crisping  under  their  felt  boots,  they 
moved  like  noiseless  phantoms.  They  were  in 
number  about  five  hundred.  Half  way  between 
the  church  and  the  steward's  gate  a  carriage 
drove  up ;  thev  opened  to  let  it  pass,  and  looked 
in.  Maaame  Obrassofif,  her  daughter,  and  Lucy, 
pale  as  spectres,  and  quaking  in  every  limb,  sat 
inside.  Every  man  of  the  murderous  band 
uncovered  his  head  and  bowed.  The  old 
starost  said,  "Go  in  peace,  kind  woman  and 
innocent  Rirls.  Thank  God !  They  have  heard 
my  words/'  He  little  knew  that  Herr  Hansen's 
two  daughters  and  his  wife  were  concealed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  lumbering  vehicle.  Lucy 
had  warned  not  only  Madame  Obrassoff,  but  the 


steward  and  his  family.  Ills  son,  a  voung  maa 
of  eighteen,  had  stepped  out  on  the  instant, 
mounted  a  fleet  horse,  and  galloped  to  the 
nearest  town  for  soldiers.  '  •    . 

Thus  was  the  steward  left  alone  to  meet'  the 
storm  he  had  raised.  Most  tyrants  are  covratda^ 
and  Herr  ELausen  did  not  belie  the  statement. 
When  the  hatchets  began  to  beat  at  his  doors 
and  windows,  he  became  at  last  convinced  (for  • 
he  had  until  then  derided  the  idea^  that  he  liad 
raised  a  demon  he  could  never  lay.  He  fled 
for  refuge  to  some  wretched  luding-place,  as  if 
any  place  in  that  great  house  coma  hide  him 
from  those  who  were  now  seeking  his  blood. 
His  own  domestics,  all  of  them  sens  to  the  vil- 
lage,  joining  the  assailants,  soon  hunted  him 
down  and  dragged  him  to  the  door,  when  he 
was  commanded  to  give  up  the  money  he  had 
robbed  them  of.  With  trembling  limbs  and 
pallid  cheeks,  he  obeyed,  yielded  his  keys,  and 
bejfged  on  his  knees  for  mercy.  In  the  most 
abject  fear  and  cowardly  despair  he  offered 
them  all  he  possessed,  promised  forgiveness, 
and  that  he  would  reduce  the  obrok — anything, 
everything,  for  his  life.  But  mercy  he  had 
never  shown,  and  mercy  they  did  not  show  him. 
The  axes  of  fifty  men  glittered  in  the  cold  moon- 
light and  descended  on  his  head.  Then,  when 
he  was  chopped  to  pieces,  be^an  the  work  of 
destruction.  The  wines  and  spirits  found  in  the 
house  added  drunken  madness  to  the  madness 
of  ignorant  despairing  vengeance,  and  morning 
found  the  revolted  serfs  dancing  wildly  about 
the  dying  embers  of  what  had  lately  been  the 
steward's  house,  offices,  stables,  and  store-rooms. 
No  thought  of  conseouences  entered  their  be- 
nighted heads.  They  had  recovered  thelost  money 
ana  a  great  deal  more ;  they  had  feasted  to  satietv 
on  the  rich  stores  of  the  steward ;  best  of  all, 
they  had  killed  their  enemy  as  they  would  kill  a 
wou.  But  consequences  were  not  slow  to  come. 
A  cry  of  "  Soldiers  l"  was  raised.  Surprised, 
they  ran  this  way  to  be  met  by  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry, and  they  ran  that  wav  to  meet  another 
volley.  Dead  and  woundea  fell  like  rotten 
sheep.  The  tapores  were  thrown  down,  the 
peasants  fell  on  their  knees  screaming  for  mercy 
and  surrendered  at  discretion. 

On  Uo&day,  tlie  16th  of  September,  will  be  pobliBhed, 
prioe  ta.  S<L,  boand  In  cloth, 

THE  SEVENTH  VOLUME 

OF 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

Containing  flrom  Komben  151  to  17& 
Tkt  preceding  Vokanet  are  altooj/e  to  he  had.    They 
inchde  thefottowing  NoveU : — 
A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIBS,  axd  GHEAT  EXPECTA- 
TIONS.   By  Chaxx.es  DicESXft. 
THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.    By  WiLxnt  Cof£lx& 
A  DAY*S  BIDE,  A  LIFE'S  BOMANCE.     By  Chablbs 
Lbtsb. 
A  GRANGE  STOBT.    By  SiB  Eowabd  Bolwie  Ltttos. 


THE  END  OP  THE  SEVENTH  VOLTJMB. 
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